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FRIDAY, MARCH 6, 1953 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON OveRsEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForreIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:30 p. m., in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol, Senator Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hickenlooper (chairman), Wiley, Mundt, Ful- 
bright, and Gillette. 


HISTORY OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


Senator HickeNnLoopgr. The subcommittee will come to order. I 
have here a short preliminary statement. I believe copies are avail- 
able for the press. I will read it into the record, inasmuch as this is 
the first meeting of this subcommittee. 

This is the Subcommittee on Overseas Information Programs, which 
was originally established under Senate Resolution 74 of the 82d 
Congress. 

The subcommittee expired under that resolution on the last day of 
January 1953, and shortly thereafter Senate Resolution 44, of the 
83d Congress was passed, continuing its life up until the 30th of June 
of this year. 

The subcommittee last year, under the chairmanship of Senator 
Fulbright, did conduct some extensive preliminary studies, and on-the- 
spot examinations in a number of parts of the world, but this after- 
noon the subcommittee on Overseas Information Programs is holding 
the first in a series of open hearings on the information and educational 
exchange programs of the United States. Under the terms of Senate 
Resolution 74 (82d Cong.) and Senate Resolution 44 (83d Cong.), this 
subcommittee is charged with responsibility for investigating all 
aspects of these programs with a view to improving their effectiveness. 

For several months, the subcommittee has been accumulating 
information on the information program. During the last session 
of Congress, under the chairmanship of Senator Fulbright, preliminary 
hearings were held with officials of the executive branch and members 
of the subcommittee conducted field investigations in various parts of 
the world. Those hearings which took place on November 20 and 
21, 1952, were published. 


229 
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In the present phase of the investigation the subcommittee hopes 
to obtain ideas and suggestions for improving the program from quali- 
fied persons who are not employed in government. Later we shal 
weigh these suggestions and other findings in hearings with officials of 
the executive branch 

WITNESSES 


The gentlemen whom the subcommittee have today, Mr. Eric 
Johnston and Mr. George Weltner, are here to discuss the role of 
motion pictures. At a future date, other witnesses will appear to 
offer their thoughts on such aspects of the program as USIS libraries 
abroad, press and publications services, exchange of persons and 
telecommunications. The information program is a many sided 
operation; it is not only by radio that the voice of America is heard 
throughout the world. While the subcommittee is certainly interested 
in the use of telecommunications in the program, it is equally con- 
cerned with other means for furthering our relations with other 
peoples. 

VALUE OF INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


Senate Resolutions 74 and 44 emphasize the importance of the 
information program to this country in these troubled times. The 
President has made clear his deep concern with the present contest 
between freedom and despotism. In its interim report this subeom 
mittee stated it believes: 

“hat the overseas information services and programs of the United States and 
private agencies are very important and that they must and can be strengthened 

What the subcommittee, therefore, is attempting to do is to deter 
mine to what degree and for what reasons the program is not meeting 
the high expectations which have long been held out for it. The sub 
committee, however, is instructed by the Senate to go on from there 
It is instructed to recommend remedies which will make this program 
a more effective instrument for developing peaceful and mutually 
beneficial relations with other peoples. 

We have invited two eminent gentlemen in the field of motion pic- 
tures to give us the benefit of their views today. We are interested 
in their opinions as they relate to information and other types of con- 
tacts which we hope to develop with other nations abroad, to the inter- 
est of our country and those countries, and the general peace and 
security of the world. 

The first witness here today is Mr. Eric Johnston. I think he is 
well known to every member of this subcommittee. 

Will you come forward, Mr. Johnston, and state your name for the 
record, and identify your position in the motion-picture field. 
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STATEMENT OF ERIC JOHNSTON, PRESIDENT OF THE MOTION 
PICTURE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA AND MOTION PICTURE 
EXPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


\(r. Jounsron. My name is Eric Johnston. I am president of the 
Viotion Picture Association of America, and the Motion Pieturs 
Kxport Association. 

The members of the Motion Picture Association of America are 
Columbia Pictures, Warner Brothers, Lowe’s, Inc., Paramount, Uni 
ersal, Twentieth Century-Fox, Republic, Allied Artists, and RKO 

The Motion Picture Export Association, in addition to those nine 
mpanies, also includes United Artists. I am speaking only for th« 
ompanies that | represent in the motion-picture industry. 

In December of last year, at the request of the committee, we pre- 
ared a statement dealing with the American motion pictures overseas 
and sent it to you. 

| would like to present this statement to you for the record, if | 
might, today. 

Senator HrckENLoopER. Do you think it would be profitable to 
the subeommittee if you summarized this statement, somewhat, and 
then put it into the record in full, or how do you care to proceed? 

\ir. Jounston. I would suggest, if you do not mind, that you put 

in in full, and I will talk about it. 

Senator HickKENLOoPER. Without objection, it will go into the rec- 
ord in full at this point. If you have any comments on the ideas 
which you have developed in this statement, we will be glad to hear 
them. 

Mr. Jounsron. I will be glad to, Senator. 

The statement entitled “American Motion Pictures Overseas,”’, is 
as follows:) 

AMERICAN Motion Pictures OVERSEAS 


rhe motion picture is a medium of incalculable power and influence 
This has always been true—throughout the motion picture’s half century of 
existence, 

[In today’s sundered world, the impact of the entertainment film, with its 
apacity to sway men’s minds, is a matter of deep interest to all of us in the United 
States. 

Totalitarianism has taught us the melancholy lesson that the motion picture 
‘an be a force for evil as well as for good. It has shown us that the film can be a 
bane as well as a boon to mankind. 

The members of the Motion Picture Association of America, who are the lead- 
ing American producers and distributors of films, have constantly been aware of 
the impact of the motion picture 

No other American medium of expression approaches the motion picture in 
reaching so many millions of persons daily in all corners of the earth he popu- 
arity of American pictures is unmatched by those of any other country 

\lso, the leaders of the American motion-picture industry have constantly 

cognized that the power of the film to influence audiences carries with it a com- 
ensurate and exacting responsibility. 

lhe importance of this sense of responsibility is heightened by the current 
leological world struggle for the allegiance of mankind 

rhe purpose of this document is to highlight some of the ways in which mem- 
bers of the Motion Picture Association are exercising their responsibilities in 
making and distributing American motion pictures for a world public 
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Charter of responsibility 

More than two decades ago the American motion-picture industry chartered 
its responsibilities for this free medium of expression. 

In 1930, the leading producers and distributors voluntarily adopted a produc- 
tion code to assure decency and good taste in their pictures and to set guideposts 
of responsibility to govern the making of films. 

This program of self-regulation, the first ever established by a medium of 
expression in the United States, was an embodiment of the responsibilities that 
the producers were determined to exercise in serving the worldwide public. Thy 
preamble of the code says 

‘“‘Motion-picture producers recognize the high trust and confidence which have 
been placed in them by the people of the world and which have made motior 
pictures a universal form of entertainment 

“They recognize their responsibility to the public because of this trust a: 
because entertainment and art are important influences in the life of a nation.’ 

The code sets forth these general principles: 

1. No picture shall be produced which will lower the moral standards of thos« 
who see it Hence the sympathy of the audience shall never be thrown on the 
side of crime, wrong-doing, evil, or sin 

2. Correct standards of life, subject only to the requirements of drama and 
entertainment, shall be presented. 

3. Law, natural or human, shall not be ridiculed, nor shall sympathy be created 
for its violation 

The code also specifically provides that the “history, institutions, prominent 
people, and citizenry of all nations shall be represented fairly.” 


Adherence to the production code is voluntary. All members of the Motior 
Picture Association subscribe to its principles So do leading producers who aré 
not members of the association. A few nonmember producers do not use th 
code, 

The code is administered by a special association staff in Hollywood. This 


staff and the Hollywood studios have experts who help producers make sure that 
films do not contain material that would offend the institutions, traditions, and 
customs of foreign countries. This program is an integral part of the industry’s 
whoie system of self-regulation 

A seal of approval is granted to those pictures that meet the code’s high 
staridards. This seal is on every film sent abroad by members of the Motion 
Picture Association 

In a very real sense, the seal is a symbol to the world of American freedom and 
democracy. 
The story of democrac y 

In response to urgent requests of top United States occupation officials, 
American feature pictures were sent into Germany and Japan as soon as the 
fighting stopped in World War II American leaders recognized that these non- 
propaganda pictures would assist during the critical postwar period in conveying 
to the people of the occupied areas an understanding of American life and demo 
cratic institutions. The films were the first real contact between America and 
the former enemy countries 

The film industry provided the pictures at no profit to itself but rather at an 


actual loss for out f-pocket expenses All other United States industries received 
payment at once for their goods and services 

In Japan, for example, the American film industry worked with occupation 
authorities and Japanese officials in conducting these typical reorientation 


progran ~ 
1. The Motion Picture Export Association, to which members of the Motion 





Pieture J ‘iation also belong, provided a team of lecturers to visit hundreds of 
Japane citic assist in spreading the story of American democracy to the 
people of Japan j 

2 An America Movie Cultural Association was set ip by Japanese leaders to 
supplement the work of the export association’s lecturers. It was organized by 
30 prom nt Jananes¢ neluding educators, scientists, legislators, and publishers 
wi elt that the most effective understanding of our country could be derived 
from Ar can films 

3. Tl export association, with the cooperation of Japanese authorities, used 
American films in sponsoring a series of audio-visual courses designed to acquaint 


English language. 
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I gh these and other efforts, Japan became an immense classroom in wl 
of its people learned about us and our way of life through our moti 
vood’s contributions were highly praised by United States and Japanes 
Here are two representative comments 
\merican motion-picture industrv has made a magnificent contri 
* * * to the important task of reorienting the Japanese people. This tas] 
gressed much further than would have been conceivable without American 
pictures.’’—Priority message from General MacArthur’s Tokyo head- 
s to the Defense Department in Washington. 
The roles these pictures have played have been so significant that they * * * 
mark which has an important meaning difving the Japanes 
nat * * * with a new view of life—the way of American democracy.’ 
Makoto Hori, Japanese House of Councilors 
It is significant that the films thus praised were not special pictures or docu 
mentaries made for the democratization task. They were the pictures regularly 
nroduced in American for showing in theaters everywhere in the world 


Popularity of American films abroad 

It’s a simple fact that american motion pictures are more popular around 

rid than the films of any other nation. 

The films produced by the American industry occupy 74 percent of the world’s 
screen time in nearly 100,000 theaters. The products of Hollywood studios are 
seen and admired by a global audience that averages weekly more than 230 million 
eT s, speaking 150 different lenguages and dialects. 

Why is this so? It is recognized that American films are technically superior 
her pictures, but their appeal to the world audience goes beyond mere skills 
and techniques. 

American movies are popular abroad primarily because of their great entertain 
ment value and the absence of deliberate propaganda in them. 

To great masses of people, forced fed as they are on uninterrupted doses of 
propaganda, the freedom of American movies from Government propaganda gives 
them an unmatched authority and authenticity. 

Our films, although made to entertain, also reflect the spirit of a free land and 
thereby carry important social and ideological byproducts. This means rich 
dividends of democracy to people abroad. That is why a theater in Paris -or 
Helsinki showing a United States film does a thriving business while a Soviet film 
across the street unwinds to a scant handful of peop! 


} 








Communists hate American films 


In July 1950, this blunt directive went out from Moscow to Soviet outposts 
around the world: 

“Tt is imperative to render the American cinema, this weapon of most aggressive 
imperialism, harmless.”’ 

This was no casual suggestion by the Kremlin. American movies were doing too 
good a job of telling the story of freedom to people everywhere. And so a world- 
wide attack on American films was ordered—an attack that has increased in inten- 
sity so that today our pictures are prime targets of Soviet propaganda weapons. 

American movies have been called ambassadors for democracy—ambassadors 
the Kremlin would like recalled. 

Stanton Griffis, who has served since the war as United States ambassador to 
four countries, has this to say about the job done by American movies abroad: 

“You perhaps do not realize how important I have found films in my work in 
Warsaw and Cairo. I make no bones about saying that I have on many oceasions 
accomplished more with good American pictures than with all the formal activities 
and paraphernalia of official diplornacy. It is my conviction that good American 
films, both screened privately, as I used them, and in the theaters, are an invaluable 
adjunct to American foreign policy.” 

Another experienced American envoy, Loy Henderson, who has served in 
several United States ambassadorial posts, had this to say recently about our 
films: 

“Feature films are a most valuable medium for giving foreigners a better 
understanding of the United States and the American people.”’ 

Ambassadors Griffis and Henderson spoke of the important job accomplished 
generally by American feature films—good reasons why the Kremlin denounced 
our pictures and ordered that they be rendered “harmless.” 
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\ few years ago, Ambassador James Dunn, now in Paris, reported what thy 
showing of a specific American picture, Ninotchka, did in the decisive elections jy 
Italy \M.r. Dunn was then the American Ambassador in Italy Ninotehks 
is the entertaining satire that ribs an overearnest lady Communist It showe; 
again that satire and ridicule are powerful weapons to use against the Commu: 

‘This film,’’ Ambassador Dunn said, ‘‘was as decisive as any other single element 
in winning the election over the Communists in Italy 


American film industry not subsidized 


The American motion picture industry is the only film industry in the wor 
that is not subsidized It carries on its world diplomacy job in the face of cor 
petition from subsidized film industries and a staggering array of blocks 
barriers to trade in every country 

Just about every device in the book has been used to halt or hinder the free flow 
of American films: Excessive taxes, high customs duties, sereen and imy 
quotas, remittance limitations, and censorship. 

In most countries, though, the people still have a voice and wherever that voices 

heard American motion pictures are chosen over films from any other natior 
his remains true despite competition from subsidized film industries, obstack 
to trade, and, of course, the Kremlin’s enmity 


People abroad get a balanced diet of American films 


The industry will be the first to concede that not all its pictures hit home 1 
Like newspapers, radio, magazines, books, and other media of expression 
motion picture hits some foul balls and it also strikes out at time 

But taken as a whole, the industry’s batting average is good by any measure 


ent and the best of its films go abroad 

Not all American films, of course, are sent overseas Along with the industr 
own free judgment, there’s a natural market selection because many countri 
can’t absorb the nearly 400 pictures that Hollywood produces each year The 


just den’t have the theaters—or the population. 
Foreign audiences today, though, are getting a balanced diet of American fil: 
and industry leaders are doing everything they can to maintain that balance, 
This means that not one, or even a few, but many motion pictures are place 
mn the seales for the world audience to weigh as the story of Americs lor it 
truism that the whole sweep and story of America can’t be unwound in a sing 
motion picture, anv more than it can be written between the covers of one book 
or told ina single speec | 
People the world over have caught the democratie spirit of our country by 3 
viewing many movies A person who saw 15 or 20 of the many fine pictures j 
produced in Hollywood in a vear, would surely have a good understanding 
America and its freedoms 


This doesn’t mean that every picture should—or does—represent America as 4 3 
flawless land where there are no dark corners or doors of evil. To picture America 5 
only as a land of sweetness and light would be straightaway propaganda and z 
overseas audiences would be quick to spot it as phoney. 

American movies are believed by people abroad because they present both the 
good and the bad of American life. This is in sharp contrast to the lopsided dir 
ladled out by Soviet films People welcome and respect our films for the very 4 
reason that they present all aspects of our land. And our films show, too, tha : 
when our shortcomings are portrayed we take action as a people to correct thet 

In this connection, the late Liaquat Ali Kahn, Prime Minister of Pakistar 4 


commented 
“Your films are good ambassadors because they are true to their primar 





5 
mission of entertainment and are true reflections of American life. We welcor 4 
them as links in the strong bond of mutual understanding, good will and coopera 
tion When you openly air your problems through motion pictures, you render a 






service to freedom and liberty all over the world.”’ 





Subjective judgment of films 






Seeing a motion picture, like reading a book, is a personal experience N 
two people are apt to see it quite the same way. Even the experts often disagree 
sometimes sharply. This is true, too, in attempts to judge which pictures 





av damage— or help— America abroad. 
Communist and non-Communist critics alike seem to fall into the common tray 
of thinking they can chart audience reaction in advance. The people themselves 


often wind up stumping the experts 
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For example, many of the experts jumped on the picture, The Grapes of Wrath. 


American critics said it shouldn’t be shown because it depicted the seamy side of 
r country during the dark, depression days. The Communists abroad agreed 


that, so they stole the picture and showed it—back of the Iron Curtain 
r the title ‘‘The Paradise That Is America.’ 


the audienee didn’t react according to Marx Che thing that impressed 
1udience Was that the migrant workers in the picture drove away in their ow! 
en police chased them out of the tent-and-shanty towns So the Red 


quickly yanked the picture 
(‘communists let another American picture be shown because their chart said 


people would find no democratic poison in it Che picture was the old fairy 
Baba and the Forty Thieves | he Communist leaders changed their 
however, When they discovered why the people flocked to see it The 


iin of the picture was a dictator and a conqueror whom his subjects overthrew 


. e Communist officials threw this film off the screen 





importance of the foreign market 


he American motion-picture industry is geared economically to a world 

el No other major United States industry is perhaps so heavily dependent 
‘ports for its economic health and well-being 

a little-known fact that 9 out of 10 United States films cannot pay their 

the domestic market alone It is only because of revenues from abroad 

at Hollywood is able to turn out pictures of high artistry and technieal excellence 


lhe industry has always derived a substantial portion of its income from 


reign sales A few years ago, about one-third of the total revenues came from 
1d Today, the foreign market is more vital an ever to the industzy 
\ e present time, between 40 and 50 percent of th } nec of American 
lucing and distributing companies is done in overseas Markets 
Anv action that would materially cut down on this foreig necome would ti 
en economic disaster for the American motion-picture industry 


lo e film units overseas 


\lthough American pictures reach more people over the ea than anv other 
im of expression, there are still large areas without theaters facilities 
v films 
lany of these are critical areas in the present we WIE 1G&¢ ca rouge 
yple in these regions rarely have an opportunity to hear t An 


remocracy. 


Viore than 2 vears ago, the motion picture association proposed a sp: ( 
ram of action to the State Department 

Under this proposal the association, under contract h the Govert 
1 et ip and operate mobile projection units to A eted short } 





ire pictures about America in areas which do not have regular aecess te 


on pictures 





The State Department has been operating mobile unit » show docume " 
felt that the showing of feature films under the industry’s aegi 
t itiv enhance the effectiveness of this program. T! fan important way 
i ich private industry could make even greater contributions in supplement 
5 CGovernment’s international inforn iol efforts 
’ io test the value of the proposal in actual practice, the association sug ! 
it plot projects be undertaken in two ) rie Thailand and Turke 
ting the.nichures 
\lotion-pieture leaders are acutely aware of the impact of American filn 
i and of the difficulties in determining which picture iall be exporte 
selection of pictures, like the selection of news and magazines and bool 
abroad, raises some hard, practical questions. Who is to sit in judg F 
Who is to say that this film shall go overseas, or that one shall not? Who is t 
vhether a film is “bad’’ for America—or even ‘‘good”’ for America? 
/ a democracy sbould the Government mak ese decisions? If that sl 
4 ir, the free m ‘diums of expression would be converted into too f official } 





and responsible American citizens—to an industry which has demonstrated that i 








Tr »> motion pieture would re 





inda-—telling only a one-sided story of Ameri 

me suspec in the minds of people Its present 

ases of a free and democratic America woul 

Or, a} ould the selection of motion pictures to be expo ted bn if ft as now t« free 
1 ; 


wwering influence in preset 


T 
j de cae stroved 


s sensitive to the problems and conscious of its responsibilities? 
Phat is the great decision. We think that in a democracy there can be only one 


answer and we are confident that the American people do too 
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UNITED STATES MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY ABROAD 


We believe that the motion picture is a very important medium of 
communication abroad. In fact, we think it is a most important 
medium of communication, being both auditory and visual. It can 
be understood and seen by people all over the world. 

American motion pictures are shown in the theaters all over th 
world, outside of the }ron-Curtain countries. Our pictures occupy 
approximately 70 percent of the screen playing time of the world, in 
spite of the fact that we are the only motion-picture industry of any 
country that is not subsidized by its own government, 

We receive, as you know, no subsidy in the American motion- pictur 
industry, whereas others do. The importance of the motion-picture 
industry overseas, to us, can perhaps best be emphasized by the fact 
that last year 42 percent of the entire film rentals of our industry—th 
entire dollar volume—came from outside of the United States. 

So, that gives you some idea of the importance of the foreign market 
to the American motion-picture industry. The motion pictures 
shown in all of these areas, and some of them are very backward 
areas, portray the United States. We have found that the motion 
picture is extremely important in giving ideas about America, how we 
operate and how we exist. 

As a matter of fact, it has frequently been stated that you can 
tell, by going into a backward country, what American motion picture 
has been shown there last by the way the women do their hair and 
the way the men dress. That probably gives some idea of the 
importance of the motion picture. 


CODE FOR MOTION PICTURES 


Karly in the industry’s history, we adopted a code for self-regulatio: 
of our industry in the United States, to prevent obscene and immoral 
scenes going into our pictures, to prevent information which was 
contrary to any religious belief, or which was disparaging toward 
other peoples. 

That code is in effect in the United States, and it applies to our 
pictures that go overseas. Now, I must confess to you that I do not 
think all of our pictures hit a home run. I think we have occasional 
bad pictures, just as I think there is an occasional bad book or a bad 
newspaper article, or a bad person who goes overseas; but the impact 
of the motion picture in general, it seems to me, is very excellent in 
the areas that we serve. 


EFFECT OF MOTION PICTURES ABROAD 


It is my job to travel abroad a great deal. In the 9 weeks prior 
to Christmas, I traveled 41,000 miles in Europe, South America, and 
the Pacific. It is my job to see what pictures do, and what the effects 
of pictures are in the areas that we serve. 

Pictures give an idea of America which it is difficult to portray in 
any other way, and the reason, the main reason, we think, is becaus« 


our pictures are not obvious propaganda. They are completely free 


pictures, and they reflect the freedom under which they are made and 
the freedom under which they are shown. 
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The people of the world quickly recognize propaganda pictures 
Russians have a subsidized industry. They make a number of 
tures and ombud them into a great many markets of the world; 
| in some areas show them even in their own theaters. Yet I have 
| from my own personal experience, crowds in a theater showing 
American picture, and right across the street at a Russian picture, 
ctically no one will be there. 
Why? Because the Russian pictures are obviously propaganda pic- 


ne They show that everything is sweetness and light in the Soviet 
(Union. People quickly get on to that, so they don’t believe them, 
and do not go to see them. They recognize that the American picture 


not a propaganda picture; that we dare to show the truth about 
\{merica, the bad as well as the good things about the United States 
The result is they swarm to our pictures to see what they contain. 


RECEPTION ABROAD OF UNITED STATES MOTION PICTURES 


{nother thing we have found out from experience is that it is very 
difficult to tell in advance what will be effective in specific areas. 

here are certain illustrations that illustrate this. Not long ago 
| was in Poland—it was when we were still doing business there 
and we were showing a picture to a group of Stakhanovite workers 

Warsaw. 

| sat next to the Minister of Education. It was a very innocuous 
picture, showing the skyline of New York and the skyline of San 
Francisco, boy meets girl, and the “oh’s’’ and ‘“ah’s’”’ that went up 
from this group of workmen who were seeing the picture was remark- 
ible. 

Then later, boy met girl at a factory some place, and there were 
literally thousands of parked cars outside, and the Minister of Educa- 
tion _ to me, ‘“‘Why do you do this to fool us poor Poles?’ 

said, ‘What do you mean, fool you Poles?” 

“Well,” he said, ‘you haven’t all those cars in America.’’ 

“Well,” I said, “we certainly do, and probably every workman in 
that plant drives to work in a car.”’ 

“Well,” he said, “that simply raises the hope of our workmen in 
Poland. It doesn’t do any good for our Polish Government to show 
pictures of this kind.”’ 

And, as a matter of fact, it was only a short time after that when we 
were excluded from Poland, and I am quite sure on orders from the 
Kremlin. 

The same is true with regard to other pictures, such as Grapes of 
Wrath, which we would not normally show in certain areas overseas, 
but it was stolen from us by the Yugoslavians at the time Tito was 
playing footsie with Stalin, and they thought it would probably be 
very good propaganda against the United States. 

As a matter of fact, it was shown only a few times in a theater in 
Belgrade. The citizens of Yugoslavia were not particularly impressed 
with the labor camps or migratory conditions under which the workers 
lived, for they had lived under far worse conditions in their own 
country. ; 

What do you think they were interested i When the migratory 
workers were driven out of the labor ma in California, they drove 
away in their own jalopies, and these Yugoslavians said, “This can’t 
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be such a bad country if even those laborers, those workers there, ca: 
drive away in their automobiles.” 

Another illustration of that is the situation which existed when | 
was in Moscow on my last trip to Russia. An American old newsre: 
was being shown. It was a very old one, and among other things it | 
showed a packinghouse strike in Chicago. The picture showed 
white policeman with a club, raising it to hit a Negro packinghous 
worker: and, as he did so, the Negro fell to the street. 

Now, an officer striking someone didn’t particularly impress. thy 
Russians, as you might think it would, because they are used to that 
but the thing that did particularly impress them was the fact that as 
the man fell past the camera, his feet came into the camera view and 
he had good shoes on; and the feeling was, “In America even the com 
mon workmen wear good shoes.”’ That particular picture was show 
only a few times in Moscow and was not continued in its showing 

In other words, | think it is very difficult to tell what pictures 
impress people and what pictures do not, but the very fact that our 
pictures show all facets of American life, it seems to me, is ver) 
persuasive 

































CENSORSHIP BY FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


There are certain areas of the world where the governments of the 
countries involved exercise censorship, and in those areas they 
careful to screen American pictures that go in 

A few days ago | read an article in the New York ‘Times regarding 
Indonesia which alleged that the pictures we show in Indonesia ar 
harmful to our national interest there. Asa matter of fact, the person 
who wrote that letter could not have been informed about Indonesia 
because in Indonesia, the pictures are all carefully screened by thy 
Indonesian Government, under a very strict censorship rule, and | 
am quite sure that the gentleman who wrote the letter could not have 
been well advised or informed about the conditions there. 

In general, we feel that the strength of our pictures lies in thei 
lack of obvious propaganda. We feel that our strength is the fact 
that they are free pictures, made in a free country; that they show all 
facets of American life, and therefore innumerable facets of American 
life 

The people in Maine do not have the same background as those of 
Mississippi, or one of our areas, the same as another of our areas 
America is as diverse as our size and population, and the motion pictur 
attempts to show all of those things about America. 

We feel that people who see motion pictures regularly get a view 
point of America something like a mosaic. They don’t see the pictur: 
from one stone, but from the composite group of stones, which when 
put together make the picture. 


ina 2 
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NUMBER OF OVERSEAS LISTENERS 


We think that is true of our motion pictures. Motion pictures, 
American pictures, are seen by more than 200,000,000 people a week 
outside of the United States, and it is through the American motion 
picture that we feel most of the people of the world know about the 
United States, and what we mean and what we stand for. 

In general, gentlemen, that is a very brief summary of some of the 
things contained in the preliminary statement which I filed with you 
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ATTITUDE OF OVERSEAS AUDIENCES 





Senator HickenLoorer. Thank you, Mr. Johnston 
On the very point which you have been discussing, we have had a 


reat many disquieting things reported from people in foreign coun 
| tries, as you are well aware 


Several times, almost the identical statement has been made to me 
that we can, in our information program, develop a line of information 
which is based upon a degree of understanding which the local people 
can absorb, considering their psychology and other pertinent factors 
Then this statement or a similar one has been made: Sometimes just 
one American movie appears that is very popular, and that takes 


the very bottom out of the program. They go on to give illustrations 
i | think I know the report of Indonesia, or the statement about 
. Indonesia to which you have referred. I am not able to document 
that, except the general conclusion, but 1 can give you some docu- 
mentation on the report of people in various capacities in, for example, 
the Philippines 
This is a quotation from one statement 
In the opinion of certain people in the Philippines, some commercial motion 
tures currently being exhibited in this country are definitely damaging to the 
tige of the United States and counteract, in some degree at least, the eff 
e USIE program 
| think that should be USIS program 
({n example of the latter is the case of a Filipino who recently attended a 
USIS showing of a film depicting our humane treatment of the American Indian 
After the show he came up to our operator and said ‘How can vou expect me to 
eve what I have just seen after seeing Devil’s Doorway last evening at the 
Avenue Theater?’ 
Devil’s Doorway is interpreted there as the way the American In 
j dian has been exploited by the white man That is an MGM picture 
: (nother illustration is the picture called No Way Out, by Twentieth 
: Century-Fox, which pictures discrimination by the whites against 
the Negroes in the Umited States 
f (nother picture calied Pinky is based, as I understand it, on ais 
crimination against the Negro. This is a Twentieth Century-Foy 
fi] 
um, 


Another picture which has been mentioned often is 711 Ocean Drive 
put out by United Artists lt pictures the activities of a syndicate of 
gangsters and crooks, the bribing of politicians and public oflicials, 
and so forth, in the United States 

Another is called City Across the River, which deals with juvenil 
delinquency and pictures criminal life among the youth of the United 





to promote real understanding and good will, and at the same time to allow the 
commercial motion-picture interests to undermine and negate our efforts 


4 states. 

3 This statement continues: 

: It makes little sense to set up elaborate USIS and VOA agencies at great cos 
; 


ke I do not think the writer believed that there was a plot to under 

mine or negate official United States information I think he was 

expressing what he believed to be the general fact of the commercial 
operation. 

Let me read a few other excerpts to lay the basis for whatever 

comment you would like to make upon these specific things 
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This is a comment from Germany, and I am sure that you hay 
copy of it. I am attempting not to identify the writers of Se 
things, as they come from various sources. This writer says 


I am sure you would be as disturbed as I am by the harsh and often bitte I 
criticism of United States films presently being voiced in Germany by, a 1 
others, the cardinal archbishop of Cologne, the Minister President of B: ' 
and the Ober ergermeister of Hannover } 

Judging from the increasing number of complaints reaching my des | 
German people see in all too many American films a serious and immedia 

; 


threat to their culture. 
Foremost among German objections to United States films is the bad effe: 


those films may have (and, some say, are already having) upon the vouth of t! 
country. Scenes of violence, brutality, and sadism are evoking an increasi1 
bitter reaction from educators, churchmen, politicians, and parents Li 
editorials and feature articles headed ‘‘Gangster Films Must Go,’ ‘Must the ] 
Be This Way?” and ‘‘Is the Cinema a Crime School?” have become commonplac 


The brutal realism and the glorification of gangsters and rowdies in United St 
films are considered a factor contributing to sexual laxity in some cases 

According to a recent survey of 400 United States and British films widel 
quoted in the German press, these 400 films featured 1,952 violations of | 
including 405 cases of adultery, 310 murders, 182 cases of perjury, 104 assaults 
and 34 cases of arson. Among the films singled out for comment were Colorad 
Territory, Forever Amber, The Hunchback of Notre Dame, Lost Week End, T! 
Man in the Eiffel Tower, Lady from Shanghai, Decoy, The Sign of the Cross, a 
Tulsa. 


EVALUATING AMERICAN FILMS 


From my own personal viewpoint, I will say that many pictures 
which we can see in this country and fit into our background, with 
our knowledge of Americans and American industry, may have a 
different effect in the countries abroad. I think that those are som: 
of the things that worry us. 

I merely use this to illustrate the information which comes to the 
subcommittee. While you have touched on the problem briefly in 
your earlier comment, do you have anything else to say about the 
matter now: : 

We will Se glad to hear from you. 3 

Mr. Jonnston. Mr. Chairman, and Senators, I am very glad 
discuss it at considerable length. 

In the first place, many people who write letters, we have found, 
are usually not people who regularly see our pictures abroad; and, 
second, for every letter that is sent your committee regarding the 
bad effects, perhaps, of motion pictures, naming specific pictures, 3 
we can produce many times that, probably 20 or 30 times that, of 
statements of the good effects of American motion pictures abroad. 

Men like General MacArthur, men like General Marshall, and 


others, and Jimmie Dunn, our former Ambassador to Italy—all have ; 
praised the American motion picture. Mr. Dunn, in fact, wrote 3 


that he felt the most effective single thing in combating the Com- 
munist influence in Italy was the picture, Ninotchka, which was a 
satire on Soviet life. 

We could present favorable comment many, many times, the 
number of criticisms. Many of the people who write these criticisms, 
it has been my personal experience, do not see the pictures involved, 
but they are told about them by somebody. 

At a dinner at the American Embassy in Paris a couple of years 
ago, I sat next to the wife of an American book publisher, and she 
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began immediately telling me about the bad effects of American 
pictures in France L : 

| asked her what pictures she was referring to, and she couldn’t 
remember, and then she did mention a couple of names. 

| said, “Have you personally seen the pictures?’ And she said, 
“Oh, my, no, I have not been to a picture show for 5 years.”’ 

I said, ‘‘ How in the world, then, can you criticize American pictures? 
Your husband is a book publisher. I have read some of the books 


' that his firm publishes, and I know that they are not all on the sweet- 
: ness and light side. As a matter of fact, one of the books that he 
yublished, we could not even make into a movie until we ¢ ‘leaned it up, 
s homall that book has been translated into French.’ 
After that she said very little more about American pictures. 
SELECTING FILMS FOR FOREIGN EXHIBITION 
[ want to make two additional comments, Senator: One is that it is 
extremely difficult to determine what kind and type of picture should 
be sent overseas into particular areas, and who is going to make that 
determination? Is any one person wise enough and prudent enough 
to censor pictures and say which shall go into the areas of the world? 
Certainly I am not that wise, and I do not know of anyone else who is, 
because in many instances where I thought a picture would be ex- 
tremely well received and helpful, it has not been, and vice versa. 
For instance, I thought the picture, Going My Way, was as fine a 
story of a young (¢ ‘atholic priest as I think you could find any place. 
[ thought it would be very successful in the Scandinavian countries. 
As a matter of fact, it was quite the contrary and was looked down 
upon, and we finally had to remove it. 
As I understand, it was because it was shown in an entirely different 
» environment, so I don’t think any one person can be the judge as to 
; what is an effective picture abroad. 
; You might get a hundred people who saw the particular pictures 
» that you have mentioned, and you would get a number of answers 


as to whether they were helpful to America’s program abroad, 
were not helpful to America’s program abroad. We have found that 
out in many instances. 

So, I cannot really rely upon those reactions, and I want to say, 
lastly, what I have said before: that our very ability to criticize our- 
selves is recognized in foreign countries as being one of our greatest 
strengths. 

When you show nothing but sweetness and light about a country, 
those people know that is propaganda, and they don’t go to see it. 
Moreover, when it is propaganda they don’t believe what they see. 
It does not leave a good impression. You could not acc ‘omplish what 
you want to accomplish; whereas, if we are free to criticize ourselves 
and show that something can be done about it, it seems to me that 
that is effective. The picture Grapes of Wrath was effective because 
it showed that there was a condition in America which the picture 
3 was able to expose, and that that picture was instrumental in some 
“ measure in correcting the situations that existed. 

It seems to me that is our greatest strength in these areas, and it 
is the thing which we should preserve. 


PS ECON yd Ors eeu 
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VALUE OF MOVIES AS AN INFORMATION MEDIUM 


| have said that there have been particular pictures sent into areas 
that probably | would not send Some pictures probably are not 
the right ones; but, in general, the great majority of pictures, outside 
of a few isolated instances, in my opinion, are extremely helpful 
abroad and are the best and major arm of American information 
overseas 

There is nothing, in my opinion, as effective as a motion pictur 
When you mentioned the pictures that were cited to you, Senator 
you listed as many as 15 or 18 pictures, some dating back 7 or 8 years 
But please don’t forget that we make approximately 450 pictures 
vear, so that in these 7 or 8 years we have undoubtedly made some 
where in the neighborhood of 8,000 pictures. Yet, there has been 
singled out from those 3.000 pictures perhaps only 15 or 20, may 
OO pietures that somebody objected to 

Senator HickeNLooper. There are a lot of titles 1 could name, al 
of them sent in by other people. 1 merely use these as illustrations 
and I named them for the purpose of discussing them, and of obtainin; 
vour comments 

Mr. Jounsron. One of the comments came from Germany in a 
letter that | have a copy of—in fact, the letter was sent to one of our 
association officials 

Senator HickenLooprer. You were one of the recipients of the 
letter? 

Mr. Jounsron. That is right, and a reply was made to the letter 
I shall be pleased to furnish this correspondence to the subcommitte: 

Senator Hick enLtooprer. We shall be glad to receive it, sir. 


(The material referred to is as follows:) 


CORRESPONDENCE Brerween Hon. Jown J. McCioy anp Fium Orricta.s 


Unrrep States HicH ComMIssIONER FOR GERMANY, 
APO 757—A, Frankfurt, March 26, 1951. 

Dear Mr. McCarruy:* At various times this office has discussed with Mr 
Marc Spiegel, MPAA representative in Germany, the harsh and sometimes bitter 
criticism of United States films being voiced by, among others, the cardinal 
archbishop of Cologne, the Minister President of Bavaria, and the oberbuerger 
meister of Hanover 

Judging from the increasing number of complaints reaching my desk, the 
German people see in all too many American films a serious and immediate threat 
to their culture 

Foremost among German objections to United States films is the bad effects 
those films may have (and, some say, are already having) upon the youth of the 
country Scenes of violence, brutality, and sadism are evoking an increasingly 
bitter reaction from educators, churchmen, politicians, and parents. Lead edi 
torials and feature articles headed ‘‘Gangster Films Must Go,”’ ‘‘Must the Films 
Be This Way?’ and “Is the Cinema a Crime School?” have become a commot 
place. The brutal realism, the glorification of gangsters and rowdies, and, in 
some cases, the eroticism of United States films are considered a factor contributing 
to sexual laxity. 

The church, both Catholic and Protestant, has taken a particularly determined 
stand against such films. Some 16 films have been banned by the Catholic Film 
Commission in Germany because of their ‘fundamentally morbid attitudes,’ 
their “inhumanity,’”’ their ‘‘demimonde surroundings,’’ their brutal scenes, and 
the like. 

According to a recent survey of 400 United States and British films widely 
quoted in the German press, these 400 films featured 1,952 violations of law 
including 405 cases of adultery, 310 murders, 182 cases of perjury, 104 assaults, 
and 34 cases of arson Among the films singled out for comment were those 
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*Mr. John J. MeCarthy, to whom this letter was addressed, was at the time managing director of th 
International Division of the Motion Picture Association of America 
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gratitude to vou, dear Mr. McCloy, for the reception accorded to him during 
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i “Colorado Territory,” Forever Amber,’ The Hunchback of Notre 
Lost Weekend,” ‘“‘The Man in the Eiffel Tower Lady from Shang 
Decoy,” “The Sign of the Cross’’, and ‘Tulsa.’ 


re are countless other, felatively minor, criticisms of American films to be 
press and magazine commentaries Stereotyped pointiess’”’, and 
f the mill”’ are expressions often used, with scorn, in reviews of Unite d “tates 
(yne gets the impression that the critic is not onh disappointed in the 
i1inment value of the film but resentful that anvone could believe that a 
1 would pay good money to see it 
() result of all this is the increasing pressure being brought to bear for censor 
CGermany—an idea far less anathema here than in the United State 
ven and church groups, educators and school boards, politicians, and 
are, apparently, seriously considering Federal censorship as an essential 
tion for the public morals. They insist that, under present circumstances, 
censorship, possibly exercised through a Government appointed commis 
vould be a lesser evil than the further unrestricted showing of gangster and 
ture films 
e complaints are not limited to anti-Americans. Friendly Germans object 
films’ presentation of the United States as a land of sadistic violence, 
nality, unfettered eroticism, and easy living. That this presentation is false 
our friends say, at all evident to the average German film-goer, who be 
vhat he sees 
In view of the situation, I believe it urgent that steps be taken to improve the 
ialitv of the films being set to Germany The growing possibility of censor 
makes such action in your own interest, as well as of benefit to our mutual 
forts to give Germany a truer understanding of American culture 
What do you advise? 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun J. MeCuoy, 
United States High Comm sioner for Germany 


Morion Picture ASsSoOcIATION oF AMERICA, INC., 


91 Gruneburqweg, Frankfurt/Main, June 2, 1951 
Mr JOHN J McC oy, 
l'nited States High Commissioner, 
United States Zone of Germany, 
Frankfurt Main 

Dear Mr. McCrioy: Mr. MeCarthy, prior to his departure to the United 
States, has asked me to forward to you some informal comments made by 
Mr. Joseph I. Breen on the accusations hurled at American films exhibited in 
Western Germany since V—E Day 

The study by Mr. Breen of all American products shown here in Germany is a 


rather detailed one and proves fairly conclusively that most of these charges are 


istified and without foundation 
\s exhibit A, I am also attaching the booklet mentioned by Mr. Breen in his 
formal notes entitled ‘“‘Exploding a Myth,’ which is a compilation of brief 
tracts from the testimony of distinguished doctors, psychiatrists, university 
rofessors, and others who made a study of the likely effect of motion pictures on 
niles. As exhibit B, 1 am attaching a complete list of all American motior 
ctures released since V—-E Day up to April 1, 1951, in Western Germany Chis 
is broken down into releases by Office of War Information as well as Motion 
Vieture Export Association from 1945 until December 31, 1949, and individual 


releases by MPAA member companies as well as non-MPAA members from 


January 1, 1950, until April 1, 1951 
May I reiterate Mr. Breen’s offer that, if any further study of the content of 


these pictures is desired by you or your staff, | will certainly be most happy to 
forward your wishes on to Mr. Breen, Hollywood 


Mr. MeCarthy again yesterday over the telephone asked me to express his 
: his 
tay here. Shortly after his return to New York he will discuss with the foreign 
anagers and presidents of our member companies the existing problems as per- 
taining to American films exhibited in Western Germany, and I am sure he will 
work out the best possible solution to be implemented in cooperation with your 
staff 

Kindest personal regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
Mare M. Spiecetn, 


Re prese ntative for Ge rmany 
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Exaisir A—Submitted by Mr. Eric Johnston 
EXPLODING A MYTH 
(See p. 259 of this volume 
Morion Pictures Arg Not RESPONSIBLE FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 







Opinions expressed by noted psychiatrists, psychologists, educators, jurists, 
criminal sociologists 















































Compiled September 1950 for Council of Motion Picture Organizati 
New York 18, N. ¥ 


To Friends of the Motion Picture Everywhere: 


With war in Korea today and the Nation preparing to go again on a war-ti! 
footing, we of motion pictures, while devoting our wholehearted efforts to aiding 
the United Nations and our Government in the current emergency, must be pr 
pared to face once more the utterly false accusation that our films are responsible 
for the rise in juvenile delinquency which authorities predict will happen agai: 

This is an old story. During and directly after World War I, there was a 
sharp increase in juvenile crime. Parents were erroneously led to believe that 
motion pictures were an important motivating factor in this unfortunate trend 
This belief in turn led to the passage of legislation establis>ing political censorshiy 
in several States. Our industry’s denial never quite caught up with the atta 
and this myth has continued to harass us from time to time 

During World War II, the Nation was again alarmed by a sudden jump 
juvenile police arrésts and convictions. The skyrocketing of the figures started 
in 1941 and lasted through 1945. Again a hue and erv was raised that motior 
pictures were responsible for this increase. But, a detailed analysis of films 
in release during the war years showed just as many suitable for children and 
young people as in prior vears. Obviously, then, factors other than motion pi 
tures were responsible for the ascending curve in delinquency cases Sir 
the number of juvenile-court cases dropped steadily after 1945, authorities know 
that such wartime social forces as the disruption of family life, the absence of older 
brothers and sisters in the Armed Forces, the enlistment of mothers in war jobs 
rapid increases in the incomes of voung people, and the increased mobility of 
families and youths, were chiefly responsible for the rise in juvenile wrongd 
during those years 

This pamphlet shows how unfounded are the charges brought against motio1 





pictures. The quotations have been drawn from the writings and public sta 
ments of 56 noted authorities and organizational sources in the field of juvet 
delinqueney Careful examination of them leads at least to the following cor 


clusions: (a) The effect of motion pictures on youth cannot be isolated from other 
social factors; (b) it would be scientifically unsound, even impossible, to attempt 
to determirfe whether or not any specific film could reasonably be expected to 
contribute to youthful crime. 

Juvenile delinquency results from a complex network of causes—sociological, 
psychological, and even physiological \uthorities are not in agreement as 
which factors are the more important To single out one or another externa 
element is to employ a “scapegoat’’ device, and we of the Council of Motion Pictur 
Organizations do not propose to take it lying down when an attempt is made 1 
tie the “‘secapegoat’’ collar on our industry. 

(Signed) Arruur L. Mayer, 
E itive Vice President, Council of Motion Picture Organizations 


Dr. Marl 1. May (Professor of Educational Psychology, Director of Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University, Chairman of the Commission on Molt 
Pict es in Education of American Council on Education 





In my view the motion picture, comic strip, and radio, constitute only a par 
of the much larger set of complex factors which influence character developme 

1 behavior With existing scientifie techniques it is exceedingly difficult, 
not impossible, to isolate any one of these factors and measure its effect. Wha 
ever opinions people may hold concerning the influences of the media of ma 
communication, no one can say that the effects of any one of them or any combina 
tions of them have been scientifically measured. The point is that people w! 
believe that these media have a bad effect on youth cannot fairly say that the 
opinions have been scientifically proven 

Qrite apart from the scientifie aspects of the problem, I can’t Lmmaqine pt 


conte 


sin? ras or criter rany Gove rn nent agency could apply lo a film to determine whethe 
or t it could be reasonably expected to contribute to juventie delinquency.” (Fro 
a letter to Arthur DeBra of the Motion Picture Association, Mar. 21, 1950.) 
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OVERSEAS 








hh Ta} pan Professor i Sociology and Lect ire rt Li Ve ) k Uni 
general normative problem in reereation—the de able forms to be 
i and the undesirable to be censored s one of infinite complexity it 
rary, highly diversified society Usually, the persons most exe 
lo something about these encies of moral risk’ are emotional. subjective 





in interest, eager to foist their own moral predilections upon the con 
- their crusades of censorship May produce more injury than advantage t 
immunity... Since literature, art, or commercial recreation stimulating 


rting enough to be popular could conceivably have some deleterious effec 
noral defectives, a case can be made out for the suppression of almost any 
f entertainment that a censor, official or self-delegated, dislikes. Thus the 
xtreme moralists aspire to reduce the entire field of recreation to so low a 
of appeal as to be innocuous to the dull, the psychopathic, the emotionally 
le, and the antisocial In this whole field, important as it is, there has 
pathetically littl objective research or reliable fact finding In the 
ntensively studied thus far—motion pictures—the findings have not 
{ the dire warnings from some quarters about malignant effects upon c 
A given motion picture does not have a uniform influence on the indi 
als who observe it, and motion pictures in the mass show cancellation as well 
uning of effect. There is no evidence that children form basie attitudes to 
‘ritv or morality from exposure to motion pietures. It is true that in a few 
ly administered delinquency researches, in response to leading questions 
lren have projected blame. for their defections on motion pictures; such data 
de no index of causation, of course Most of the delinquency studies have 
nted, on the contrary, to a very small proportion of offenders who are excessive 
eir motion picture attendance, little more than among non-delinquents 
ily found evidence in only nine cases out of 823 of children who displayed at 
ssive interest in motion pictures . . Cyril Burt found a ‘burning interest’ 
7 percent of his male delinquents and 1 percent of the female. However, H 
Blumer and P. M. Hauser . . . claimed that 10 percent of the male delinquents 
interviewed and 25 percent of the female offenders believed motion pictures 
id some direct effect upon their law violations. These children were asked if 
movies they had seen had affected them. This constitutes no proof whatever 
causation, of course, but a convenient rationalization to the interviewee 
In these instances of over-indulgence in motion pictures the problem is apparently 
ne of personality rather than character for the most part: the child’s engagement 
excessive fantasy or escape may find expression both in delinquency and motion 
picture attendance, but there is no indication of direct casual influence from the 
ecreation to the antisocial behavior. More often motion pictures may prevent 
sconduct. through providing a harmless outlet \ child does not develop a 
sposition to delinquency in the motion-picture theater, but in the home and 
neighborhood ... Except for preserving the basic elements of common de 
ney, rights of privacy, and reputation, no justification has been shown for moral 
stic censorship in any careful study of motion pictures. More rigid censorship 
nnot substitute for or diminish the need for good case work with unadjusted 
lren and adults. At least as strong a case can be made that maladjustments 
are intensified through tight and prudish censorship.’’ (Tappan, Paul W 
Juvenile delinquency N. Y., MeGraw-Hill, 1949, pp. 151-154.) 






Ce 


British Home Office 

We have no hesitation in believing that any film with a sadistic tone or in- 
tention or containing sustained episodes of brutality or even single brutal inci- 
dents of a shocking kind, is a bad influence and ought not to be witnessed by 
any child. But the mere fact that a film has crime for its theme or that it is 
about gangsters or other types of law-breakers, does not seem a necessary reason 
for refusing to allow children to see it . . . There is little evidence ot the serious 

itation of gangster characters by children in real life, and practically no fully 
proved evidence of imitation that is anything more than crude pantomine 
lf the cinema were a regular cause of juvenile delinquency, one would expect to 
find the number of delinquents very much larger than in fact they are We 
do not claim that the enquiries described and tabulated in this part of our report 
vere scientifically controlled but they were comprehensive in that they were 
addressed to all the various persons who are officially concerned with children 
ho appear before juvenile courts. We think that the replies from 70 percent 
of those consulted represented an impressive sample of the personal views of 
treatment and care of juveniles 


ha 


‘ 


experienced persons closely connected with thi 
who have fallen into trouble. The results do not, in our judgement, fasten on t 
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cinema any primary share of responsibility for the delinquency or moral laxit 





of children under 16. . . We remain of the opinion that deeper, subtler and mor 
various influences are at work.’’ (Great Britain. Home Office teport of tl 
departmental committee on children and the cinema, presented to Parliament | 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, the Secretary of State for 
Scotland and the Minister of Education . . . London, H. M. Stationery Offic. 


May 1950. 109 p.) 


Dr. Walter C. Reckless (Professor of Criminology and Social Administration, Ohi 
State University) 

“Agencies of mass.impression, such as the newspaper, magazine, radio, cinema 
have been cited as being the purveyors of criminal and delinquent content, but 
the extent to which antisocial patterns of behavior are implanted in persons 
exposed to them through these media is very controversial. Although dramati: 
cases of direct suggestion can be found once in a while, it is thought that the 
criminal content persented by agencies of mass impression does not have nearly 
the infestation power as that presented by human beings. Since confrontatior 
by human beings is such a compelling force in behavior change for the good or 
bad, it takes much less prepared soil, that is, a prior restlessness, for the implanta 
tion to take hold in the individual than it does in the instance of secondray 
exposure to patterns of delinquent behavior as presented in the radio, cinema 
and the printed page . . . It is clear that studies of the volume of crime and the 
traits and attributes of offenders have not yielded too much positive informatior 
about crime and delinquency ... Perhaps the concept of causative factors or 
causation does not apply so readily to human behavior and human problems as 
it does to physical phenomenan . . . It looks as if it is impossible to take th 
conditions and traits discoverable in individual case histories and validate the: 
and show how operationally effective they are in explaining delinquency and cr 
in general.’’ (Reckless, Walter C. The crime problem. N. Y., Appletor 
Century-Croft, 1950. pp. 27-30.) 





Dr. David Abrahamsen (Psychiatrist, Columbia University) 





There has been much written lately to the effect that children must have mor | 
and better recreation if there would be less crime. This is all very well, and | i 
am certainly for healthy activity for youngsters. But the core of crime is withi: : 
the atmosphere of the home If we overlook this fact and go on to other things j 
we are neglecting the real issue and simply missing the fundamental one, for al 
else is superficial . . . Over all, especially beneath all, because it is seldom ap 
parent, is the overwhelming importance of the existence of family tension. l 


the face of this factor, any other cause and any other maladjustment are singularly 
unimportant. By the same token, any other treatment than that which takes 
the problem of the entire family in account, is bound to be perfunctory 
Within our project we had absolute proof of this, up to the very end.”’ (Abra- 
hamsen, David. Family tension, basic cause of criminal behavior. Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, Sept.—Oct. 1949, Vol. 40, No. 3, pp. 330-343.) 


Sir Cyril Burt (Professor of Psychology, University of London) 

“A debate in the House of Lords, and the correspondence that followed it, 
have once again drawn public attention to the increasing frequency of juvenile 
crime. A curious feature of the discussion has been that few of the writers 
realize that the study of juvenile delinquency is a psychological problem, and 
that the discovery of its causes, and the best means of treating it, is primarily a 
subject of scientific research . .. And in suggesting presumable causes 
nearly all the contributors, medical and legal as well as lay, plainly believe that 
a sufficient ground for a dogmatic pronouncement is a personal impression or 





an a priori deduction from the writer’s cherished theories . . . So far as the 
study of delinquency is concerned, nothing short of a rigorous scientific approac! 
will suffice. All possible roads should be followed by a coaliton of specialists 
in all the relevant fields. An up-to-date knowledge of normal psychology, and 
an adequate training in the techniques of psychological research, are undoubted 
pre-requisites . . . And to those who are neither psychologists nor doctors, but 










occasionally read what both have to say, may I express a plea for a little healthy 
scepticism? There is a valuable warning in one of Francis Galton’s papers 
When you hear a fresh statement about human beings, ask: Is it based o1 
experiment? If not, suspend your verdict. Is it confirmed by statistics? Ii 
not, beware of trusting it’.”” (Burt, Sir Cyril, Recent discussions in juvenile 
delinquency. British Journal ot Educational Psychology, Feb. 1949, pp. 32-43 
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The cinema, like the ‘penny dreadful’ before the advent of the film, has been 
freely censured and abused for stimulating the young adventurer to mischief, folly, 
and even crime... Perhaps none is so eager to advocate this view as the young 

ilprit himself, who frequently sees, or thinks he sees, in such a derivation of his 
ieeds a chance to deflect blame and attention from his own moral laxity to that 
of the producer of films . . When all is said, however, it is easy to overblame 
the cinema, to exaggerate the actual harm and ignore the possible good. It is 
clear that in comparison with the incalculable number of films that are manu- 
factured and released, the offenses resulting are infinitesimally few. The victims 
are almost wholly those who, temperamentally or otherwise, are already disposed 
to antisocial conduct; and the cinema can do little more than feed and fan the 

tent spark. Fortunately those who are susceptible to the more demoralizing 
points are scarce . . . For others—-the steady and the healthy minded—the pic- 
ture house supplies an alternative, not a provocative, to mischievous amusement.”’ 

3urt, Cyril. The young delinquent, N. Y., D. Appleton & Co., 1929, pp. 137 
143 
Dr. Marshall B. Clinard (Professor of Sociology, University of Wisconsin) 


‘It is conceivable that were all three media (motion pictures, radio, comics) to 
disappear from our culture, we would still probably have almost as much delin- 
quency. Certainly, we had delinquency and crime before any of the three were 
onsidered of consequence . . \ realistic appraisal of these forms of entertain- 

nt indicates that while there are cases in which they may be important, on the 
whole their direct influence on the juvenile is either almost nil or serves only to 

ygravate already existent attitudes and personality traits . . . It is doubtful 
that many cases can be found where, even though there was no evidence of prior 
eviant behavior, it occurred as a result of such contacts of a secondary nature 
Much of this material represents a world of impersonal fantasy rather than hav- 
ng personal reality . The public does not wish to face the deeper questions 
of why juveniles are so interested in such entertainment, because it would involve 
ts own interests in similar material. Likewise it marks a reluctance on the part 
of the publie to deal effectively with basic factors such as general disobedience to 
law, the presence of disorganizing influences in local neighborhoods, political cor- 
ruption, and certain emphases in our culture such as materialism and extreme 


individuality . . . The tendency of the public mind in dealing with social diffi- 
culties is to take the easiest course.’’ (Clinard, Marshall B. Secondary com- 
munity influences and juvenile delinquency Annals of American Academy of 


Political and Social Science, Jan. 1949, pp. 42-54 
Henry D. McKay (Supervising Sociologist, Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research) 


“As a result of the relatively large amount of time spent at the movies, listen- 
g to serials or murder mysteries on the radio, or reading comic books, the modern 
child can imitate a machine gun, shoot or be shot with appropriate histrionics, 
anticipate the plots of murder mysteries, or play the role of superman But there 


is reason to believe that these are just forms of play, without inuch meaning or 


significance in the formation of conduct patterns Basic attitudes and values, it 
is felt, are not effectively transmitted through these more impersonal media of 
communication.” (McKay, Henry D. The neighborhood and child conduct, 


Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science, Jan. 1949, pp 
32-41.) 


United States Federal Security Agency. Children’s Bureau 


“Does the influence of gangster movies, detective stories, and radio thrillers 
ause juvenile delinquency—a question that worries many parents. Probably 
not, for many children attend such pictures regularly and listen to such radio 


programs almost every night before going to bed and vet never become delin- 


quent.” (Understanding juvenile delinquency Wash., Children’s Bureau Pub- 
lication 300, 1949, p. 6 
W D. Waill and E. M. Smith Unive "Silty of Birn ngham Institute of Educat ym, 
England) 
the investigator becomes more and more aware of the immense difficulty 
of objective research into so complex a field. In particular, we appear to have 


little evidence—even of an inferential kind—of the likely effect of the cinema or 
\ 





fantasy formation and on the unconscious life generally. Nor do we as yet hav 
any means of estimating what an individual accepts from among the many stimuli 
offered and what he rejects or passes over.’’ (Wall, W. D., and Smith, E. M 


The film choices of adolescents. British Journal of Educational Psychology 
June 1949, pp. 121-136. 
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Nochem S. Winnet (Judge, Municipal Court, Philadelphia) 


““A generation or so ago parents worried about the dime novel and its bal 
influence. Parents now worry about the so-called ‘comics.’ They are fright 
about the influence of r movies, They are fearful of the crime serials t 
thunder over the air here is, however, no real evidence that a considerab| 
part of our delinquency or crime is due to the movies, the radio, or the comies 
The western movie of a generation ago was a thriller. It had a hold-up, a cl 
and the ultimate triumph of the police and virtue. There is no reason to beliey 
and certainly no substantial evidence, that our children are more influenced f 
evil by the modern thriller than the children of a generation ago were by di 
novels or the western pictures. Two points are overlooked by alarmists 
First of all, censorship would be worse . . . And second, there is danger of over 
protecting our children We cannot and should not shield them forever f 
realities which come naturally into their lives. Violence and brutality, unf 














tunately, are a part of the pattern of our lives When we blame delinqu: 

on the movies, radio, or comics, we are using the old technique of a scapegoat 
a cover-up for our own failures as parents and members of society. No w 
adjusted, happy, and secure child is affected by any ef these . . . Children bri 
to the movies, or to their listening or visual experienc:'s, a sensitization caused 
the environment in which they live . . . We, ourselves, in our family life m 


set the standards for our children . . . We must apply ourselves and remove t 
real causes of maladjustment and delinquent conduct through better facilities for 
leisure-time pursuits, through good law enforcement, better housing, and in many 
other ways.”” (Winnet, Nochem 8. A judge looks at comics, movies, and radio 
Parents’ Magazine, Oct. 1949, p. 39.) 


The Magistrates’ Association of Great Britain 


“Children and the Cinema.— Your Council was asked to submit a memorand 
to the Committee set up by the Home Office to report on Children and the Cinema 
Your Council has considered this matter from the point of view of the relati 
between attendance at cinemas and juvenile delinquency, and has submitted the 
following memorandum to the Committee: 

‘1. There is general agreement among psychologists that the cinema is 
seldom, if ever, a cause of juvenile delinquency. 

‘*2. Anti-social conduct arises from deeper causes than the imitation of things 
done on the screen. 

‘*3. When the cinema is blamed for a child going wrong, it will generally be 
found that such a child is one who would go wrong in any case. 


‘4. There is no evidence from any other country that there is a relationship 


between the cinema and juvenile delinquency. 
“5. The cinema keeps boys out of mischief, men out of public houses and girls 
from the streets. 

“6. The young are not more wicked than they were before cinemas, but cinemas 
are a convenient scapegoat like the penny dreadful in itsday. 

‘7. Investigations have never found any correlation between delinquency and 
attending the cinema. 

“8. Emotional unhappiness is the most potent cause of juvenile delinquen 
The unhappy child is most likely to seek forgetfulness in the unreal world of 
cinema. 

“9. Both delinquency and over-devotion to the cinema are an exaggerated 
craving for excitement, and due to lack of encouragement to take up more creativ: 
hobbies. 

“10. Films all possess one common feature: the criminal is brought low; virtue 
exalted. 

“11. If the cinema is copied, it is method rather than the criminal’s aim or 
motive. 

12. Cinema clubs have cone to stay. Evidence shows that they vary ver) 
much from place to place. They can be an influence for good, but as they are a 
commercial proposition it is important that the situation should be watche 
with care.” (Great Britain. The Magistrates’ Association. Twenty-Kight! 
Annual Report and Statement of Accounts, 1947-48. Tavistock House Sout 
Tavistock Sq., London, W. C.1. pp. 18-19.) 

Dr. Nathan W. Ackerman (Psychiatrist, Director of the Council, Child Development 
Center in New York City) 

“Parents often assume that dramatic programs or comics create pathology 4 
This is erroneous. No matter how weird or violent they may be, programs don’t 
create disturbances. But given a child who evidences disturbance, one mus 
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e stimulus (radio, movie, or comic book) on this particular 
| thology enters the picture when the emotional listurbance persists 


ng period and is palpably heightened by this type of entertainment 





program or movie May precipitate in the ¢ ild an overt expression of 
lying anxiety In such a case the program should not, perhaps, be said 
ful, since othe at idental stimuli may also create similar effect We 
owever, always be aware of the emotional disposition of each child 
to protect him, when necessary . One cannot, of course, generalize on 
alue or harm of such experiences. How well each child will succeed will 
{ upon whether he is strong eno 


igh to meet fear and end up with a feeling 
ustery over it, or is overwhelmed by the experi e and unable to cope 
i Frank, Josette, Chills and thrills in radio, movies, and comics Child 
ly, Spring 1948, p. 44 


Lauretta Rende r (Associate Professor or Ps chiatry / \ York | niversily 
Vedical School 


4 


\ resourceful parent can actually help to resolve ild’s anxiety through 








vie or radio program by giving him a chance to talk out his own problems 
elation to the situation presented in it This presupposes, of course, that 
nts are able and willing to listen, to explain meanings and to clarify confused 
i . Let the children listen and look We do not always know the problems 
are trving to solve or what they are ing for.” Frank, Josette, Chills 
i thrills in radio, movies, and comics Child Study, Spring 1948, p. 42. 
bert BR Coulson (Assi tant State’ Altor? Ln I tno un charge of juve nale 


offenders) 


Donald GN in our eity attended the motion picture ‘Dillinger’ and later 








week committed a burglary [It would be easy to blame the burglary on 
e movie. Sut during that same week, We ad four other kid burglars who 
id not seen the movie, and I learned that over five hundred kids had seen the 
ire. Did the movie cause the burglary? Wasn’t there some other factor 
loaded the evil projectile, and for which the movie was only part of the 
ire on the trigger? If Donald hadn’t seen the movie, he might have read 
t e fairy stories and tried to push some friend into the furnace, or he might 
j ve read the Bible and learned of several ways to kill his brother. Shouldn’t 
» the loading factors rather than tl} trigger cause? Once the mechanism 
ed and prepared for firing, any device the falling of a leaf or the excitement 
me run—might set off the charge Coulson, Robert E., Little Donald 
wn axt Harpe 1948, pp. 385-393 
ti Fea iid Profe SO of Ps scr Or l’y i”. of Ca of nwa at Los \n jel 
radio and motion pictures have been viewed with alarm by almost 
the professional viewers-wil h-¢ larm These attit des have not only heen 
ative in t he sense that radic and films have heer iewed wit! SUSDLOLOI 
: s also some evidence that these media have come to plav the role of scane 
for whatever ills : beset us : It seems to me that all this 
icates a great ng and a pressing need for clarification 
| negative itive ttitudes seem singularly irration 
i puerile as a ch possess such a colossal educational and 
iltural potential! ading as they do to various forms of arbi- 
ary and quite irraticr may seriously delay the full utilizatior 
the educational and creative resources of films and radio in a demoer: 


‘ 


“To a psychologist such restrictive attitudes with their emotional overtones of 


ostility suggest a hidden fear . There are undoubtedly many adults who 
eally fear what might happen if the resources of radio and films as agencies of 
blic enlightenment were fully exploited. There are others who, deeply insecur 


and deeply disturbed by problems and forces which they do not understand, seek 
scapegoats in the form of simple causes outside themselves on which blame may 
be placed 

“There is perhaps one conclusion that is justified by some of the studies which 


3 is to the effect that motion pictures have a more or less lasting effect on children’s 
= titude regarding nationality, race, War, capital punishment and crime. This is 
e particularly true when the effects are cumulative from more than one picture. It 
: is important to note that these effects are on attitudes as measured by paper and 
4 pencil techniques. This is not equivalent to saying that overt behavior is affected 


in the same degree or direction . . . 
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children come to a motion picture already sensitized by the climate of 
belief in which they have been conditioned and the environment in which they 
have had their experiences. What they see in the picture is largely determined 
by this fact 

‘“‘We must remember that children can’t be wrapped in cellophane. It would 


be absurd to eliminate violence, for example, from motion pictures or radio. Wy 
live in a world in which violence is the rule rather than the exception. If thy 
social conditions which produce violence and brutality can be shown to the child 
whose emotional development is such that he can accept it, the presentation may 
serve an educational purpose . . . In any event, it should not be forgotten tha 


the other agencies of mass communication have few if any restraints in this 
matter 

“It is necessary to avoid simplistic cause-and-effect conclusions regarding socia] 
phenomena. Antisocial acts are never the result of a single cause. The kind of 
thinking which attributes delinquency to the radio, motion pictures, broken homes, 
marijuana, delinquent parents or any other single factor delays solution of thess 
problems 

“Children’s responses to radio programs and films are largely determined by the 
social climate in which they have been reared. The meaning which a specifi 
program has for a given child is in considerable degree dependent on what 
child brings to the program from his own experiences. 

‘The world of the child is not the world of the adult. What shocks or disturbs 
the adult, does not necessarily shock or disturb the child 

There is some indication that many adults are shocked by what they see and 
hear in motion pictures and radio because of their own feelings of guilt and failur 
as re gards the problems and material presented 

‘The profound long range effects which motion pic tures and radio may have o 
children suggest that our efforts should be directed towards the exploration of the 


creative possibilities of these media in a democracy . . . And obviously, the full 
potential of these media will not be realized so long as negative and punitive 
attitudes towards them prevail. . . I do not think we need be too much disturbed 
if Johnny sees a machine gun in ac tion in a film or hears one on the radio and then 
appears obsessed with a desire to imitate the noises. After all there Was a war a 
little while ago, and Johnny probably has heard of that, too.”’ (National Proba 
tion and Parole Assn. Redirecting the delinquent. 1947 yearbook. N. Y., 1948 


pp. 78-92.) 


Dr. William F. Healy and Dr. Augusta F. Bronner (Psychologists, each a Director 
Emeritus of the Judge Baker Guidance Center, Boston) 


“What about the ideas children derive from movies, radio programs, sensational 
types of newspapers? To answer this question categorically or in statistical 
terms is impossible. For here again the individual finds more or less what he is 
seeking, however unconsciously. One boy identifies himself with the hero, 
another with the villain. The common and frequent presentation of ideas of crime 
or delinquency generally does not induce youngsters to become delinquent. One 
picture or program succeeds another so rapidly that nothing much remains in the 
mind. 

“In the main, the immediate precipitating cause of delinquent behavior is in the 
emotional life of the delinquent: in his feeling about himself, his conditions and 
circumstances ... The really satisfied youngster is not delinquent. Delin 
quency is a reactive, impulsive endeavor to find direct or indirect substitute satis- 
factions for natural urges. Most influential, as the background whence springs 
the feelings, attitudes, and behavior of the child and adolescent, is the life of th 
family, the interrelationships among its members, and their ideals.’’ (47th year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education. Part 1: Juvenile delin- 
quency and the schools, edited by Nelson B. Henry. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1948. pp. 30-47.) 


Dr. Harold E. Jones (Psychologist, Director of Institute of Child Welfare, University 
of California) 


“Ever since radio and motion pictures became indispensable means of enter 
tainment, they have served as targets for repeated shafts of criticism. There are 
undoubtedly many who sincerely believe that these forms of amusement are by 
and large a very evil influence in the lives of children. These views are sometimes 
supported by a little evidence. They are also backed by a variety of 
prejudices . . . First, I believe that some who criticize radio and movies are 
themselves unable to enjoy these forms of entertainment . . . Criticism based on 
snobbery is usually undiscriminating criticism. 
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chologists have an amused suspicion that some who criticize the movies get 
pleasure out of them, pleasure of a rather secret character which they 
nwilling to admit Hence they project their own guilt reactions upon the 
producers 
here is of course no question but that movies and radio place a strong empha 


ion scenes of violence . This preoccupation with combat and carnage 
t be interpreted directly as an indictment of the motion picture producers, 
large extent they are giving us what the public (or their public) ac 

We know very little about the proportion of cases for whom a novie is merely 


ssing entertainment, the proportion for whom it may occasionally serve a 
definite therapeutic purpose by way of emotional release, and the proportion 
ire stimulated by it to overt delinquency It seems very probable, however, 
it if in some miraculous way we could suddenly clean up the movies and get rid 
lamaging elements, the other factors contributing toward delinquency would 
give us a shockingly high delinquency rate My guess is that it would be 
little lower than our present rate, unless at the same time many other things 

ir societv were changed. 
It is not surprising, however, to find radio and motion pictures rather generally 


imed for a good deal of juvenile delinquency The parent who feels a sense of 
about his own role in the family and his own social re sponsibility is sometimes 
) glad to find a scapegoat in Hollywood or in the radio. The youth who is 

i t in a lawless act may be only too glad to say, ‘ I got the idea from the movie 
| learned how to do it from Gangbusters.’ . . It is my personal belief that 


facto the senator from Nebraska should no more be held responsible for year 
ir fluetuations in rainfall, than should Hollywood or the radio for minor 
snges in the delinquency rate. The tendency of the American people, or of 
a peoe™, to project guilt on any convenient and vulnerable victim may lead to 
er nfusing results in our inte rpret ation of social processes . 
a certain amount of juvenile delinquency—not all, but an n important part 
is a symptom of a sick social order. Bad radio, bad movies and bad be 
vior of delinquents and criminals are each symptomatic of underlying defects 
ir society . . . Our problem is not merely a problem of radio and movies in 
elves, but more basically a problem of the family, of the school, of economies 
of the total culture 
the intelligent parent can take more responsibility for helping his child to 
levelop a critical appreciation of motion pictures and of radio programs 
What is of course needed is not an authoritative classification of movies and radio 
programs as good or bad, but the development among children of their own powers 
appraisal.’’ (National Probation and Parole Association. Redirecting the 
delinquent. 1947 yearbook. N. Y., 1948. pp. 66-77 


Dr. David M. Levy (Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry, Columbia Univ.) 

Judging by the mothers’ accounts of patients’ brothers and sisters, it seems 
fairly obvious that the majority of children domot have acute symptoms. The 
children who do react to an exciting movie with night terrors, for example, are 
reacting to an experience which sets off anxieties usually related to hostile im- 
pulses toward someone in their own intimate environment—toward a parent, 





parent-substitute, brother or sister. As an original source, without any reen- 
foreements from past experiences, I believe the movies are unable to precipitate 
acute anxiety except in children of pre-school age.” (Frank, Josette. Chills and 


hrills in radio, movies, and comics. Child Study, Spring 1948, p. 43. 


Edwin J. Lukas (Executive Director of the Society for the Prevention of Crime 


‘I can’t subscribe to the doctrine that certain motion pictures are necessarily 

harmful to children because they might develop or give expression to delinquent 
traits . . . It is to be doubted seriously that a gangster film of itself would inspire 
a youngster to commit a crime of violence or that a murder mystery might result in 
similar murder by one of the audience unless that child or person were already 
susceptible to that kind of suggestion. And a child or person that is vulnerable is 
a sick child or person made sick by circumstances in his purely personal life. 
\ctually, in the case of the average child, escapist movies can conceivably help 
him vicariously to discharge his accumulated hostilities and agressions. For 
every boy who has been tempted to stage an amateur hold-up after he saw the 
latest movie thriller, there are probably millions of others who were not so tempted 
\nd in the case of that delinquent we would undoubtedly find many other causes 
for his behavior, the movie being perhaps the least motivating . .-. Such a 
youngster is already predisposed toward that behavior and any one of the highly 
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suggestible influences easily found in his environment might just as easily | ; 
him into delinqueney. (Mutual Broadcasting System. The influence of 
motion pictures and ecomies on children. N. Y., New York State Committ 
Mc ntal Hygiene, 1946. p. 10 

“T have had the conviction for some time that the influence of motion pictur 
upon the behavior of children has been grossly exaggerated. One gets th 
pression as time goes on that the tendency on the part of many people to fa 
blame on such media as motion pictures and radio and comies for the anti-s: 
behavior of young people represents an unconscious effort to shift responsil 
from where it belongs, namely the home, the school and the community. This is 
an over-simplification of both the causes and contributory factors in criminal be- 
havior, and when we over-simplify causes we almost always over-simplify reme- F 

{ 


dies.” (New Movies, April 1948, p. 15.) 


Capt. Rhoda Millikin (Head of the Women’s Bureau of the Washington P. 
Department) 


“T have yet to find a child who got.in trouble with the police from what he saw 
the movies His irregular conduct is the result of conditions at home, and he sees 
in the movies the things to which he has already been conditioned.” (Ney 


Movies, April 1948, p. 27.) 
Dr. George D. Stoddard (President of University of Illinois) 

‘There is little evidence that the motion picture has much effect upon the be- 
havior of children and youth. When a healthy high-school boy chooses to sper 
three hours on a sunny Saturday in a world of make-believe, the trouble is n 
the motion picture, ,but in the quality of home and neighborhood life. Frequently 
it is conspiracy between frustrated parents and frustrated children: neither knows 


what to do with the other . . . Anyone who is anxious about the contents’ of 
motion pictures should analyze Homer, the Old Testament, Shakespeare, Mother 
Goose, or the modern novel. Terrible things happen to men It is inevital 


that they find a place in dramatie art.”’ (School and Society, March 6, 1948 
p. 179. 
Dr. Edith Weigert (Fellow of Washington School of Psychiatry) 

Children in all times have had a certain longing for the gruesome as exemplified 
in the old fairy tales This longing derives from the child’s need to get beyond |! 
home and nursery into a big world full of dangers, but at a safe distance I 
stories and radio programs the child can master them by identification wit! 


hero who masters them . . . No child can grow up without anxieties . . . A child 
growing up without exposure to any anxiety or fear-producing situations would | 
like a child brought up in a germ-free environment. It is important to find t 


point to which a child may safely be exposed to anxiety and not to expose him to 
more than he can safely bear. But anxieties will be much more difficult for th 
child to handle if the parent is overwhelmed by them. If the anxiety is presented 
in an artistic form and if the adult who presents it is confident that the danger cai 
be mastered, the child is thereby reassured: He thinks, ‘I can master it, too.’ 
When a child has nightmares, it is safe to say these come from some insecurity 

his relations with his parents or others in authority. One might say too that th 
child who is too greedy for thrillers is somehow unsatisfied in these significant 
relationships.’’ (Frank, Josette, Chills and thrills in radio, movies, and comi 

hild Study, Spring 1948, pp. 45-46.) 


Dr. Katherine M. Wolf (Consulting Psychologist) 


Dr. Wolf, in studying children who attended movie thrillers for the first time 
found that those children who showed fears were those whose fears were appar¢ 
in other areas too. ‘Thrillers depict realistic, concrete situations; children w! 
are not predisposed to anxiety are able to differentiate them from their own 
experiences.”” (Frank, Josette, Chills and thrills in radio, movies, and comics 
Child Study, Spring 1948, p. 43.) 

Dr. Clarence B. Allen (Professor of Education, Western Reserve University) 

“No child ever went wrong because of a radio program or a film. He had the 
tendency or the attitude beforehand, and the film merely gave him the technique 
to carry it out . . . If a child gets nightmares from overdramatic radio programs 
or becomes morbid from certain movies, then such things are bad for him. But 
if there is no apparent reaction on the part of the child, then parents should not 
try to over-protect him by keeping him away from these amusements. Some 
parents try to pre-digest all such entertainment for their children. But life 
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t treat the children that way. The poor manners, bad language, intoxi- 


yn, or over-idealized love scenes the films portray can’t be avoided in real 
The child must learn to live with such things and judge them in his own 
nind.” (Variety, Feb. 26, 1947.) 


itl 


ige Camille Kelley (Memphis Juvenile Court Judge) 


[here are not as many as half a dozen cases in the 45,000 I have tried where 
novies have even been brought into the case as a contributir.g factor to the be- 
iavior problem.” (Boxoffice, May 3, 1947, p. 111.) 


Dr. Vierling Kersey (Superintendent of Los Angeles city schools) 

“The motion picture industry, through its own system of self-discipline, is 
oing a fine job of eliminating scenes that would have a destructive influence 
ipon children. Our experience, as well as that of leading criminologists, social 
welfare workers, other educators and parent-teacher organizations, has shown 
that motion pictures are not a significant factor in juvenile delinquency. Most 
f the criticism of Hollywood in this regard is without justification.” (Variety, 
ril 23, 1947.) 

\r, Maud A. Merrill (Professor of Psychology, Stanford University) 

‘Even in the case of quite unbiased observers, attempts to separate factors 

the basis of frequency into major and minor causes of delinquency often 
epresent subjective evaluations rather than objective classifications . . . Be- 
cause of the multiplicity of these determining factors and also because of the 
lifficulty of establishing causal relationships, even where the factors are known 

) exist, the answers to our why will still be equivocal . . . It does not, of 
course, follow, that because these things have happened in the development of a 
lelinquent child they are therefore causally related to his maladjustive be- 
avior . . . Mere concomitance, of course, is insufficient in itself to demonstrate 
a causal basis for the relationship.’’ (Merrill, Maud A. Problems of child de- 
inqueney, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1947, pp. 10-11.) 


rl 
\} 


Dr. Hortense Powdermaker (Anthropologist, Queens College) 

Would-be reformers, looking for easy solutions, regard the movies as a prime 
cause of delinquency, crime and drunkenness. But these are symptoms of social 
and individual pathology, with a complex history.” (Annals of American 
\cademy of Political and Social Science, Nov. 1947, pp. 80-87.) 


(lice P. Sterner (Educator, Columbia University) 

Result of a survey of the leisure language activities of 372 pupils of Barringer 
High School, Newark, N. J., secured from the investigator’s English classes 
during three different semesters. 

“So many media influence the adolescent’s mind that the power of any single 
me has often been over-emphasized. The sinister effect of the thriller movie 
or the dulling poison of the worthless radio program is not in itself so powerful 
as many reformers fear. Taken all together, however, these out-of-school lan- 
guage activities do have great influence over the adolescent’s development 
Without these media to enrich their lives, many adolescents would lead a dull, 
dreary existence. The escape may seem to an adult cheap and time wasting, 
but unless something mo,e wholesome can be offered in its place, such entertain- 
ment must be recognized as a very important contribution to youthful happi- 
ness . . . The place of the vicarious experiences offered in these media in making 
life bearable for many young people cannot be overestimated.” (Sterner, Alice 
P. Radio, motion picture, and reading interests; a study of high school pupils. 
N. Y., Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 102 p.) 


Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes (Sociologist and Criminologist, U. S. Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, 1948) 


Vegley K. Teeters (Sociologist, Temple University) 

‘We still find a number of ‘crackpot’ theories of crime causation that are 
accepted by large numbers of superficially informed persons . . . News articles 
reporting speeches by well-meaning persons give these causes for crime: (1) we 
have forgotten God; (2) the family is breaking down, and children no longer 
respect their parents; (3) the movies and dance-halls; (4) the radio; (5) lack 
of moral discipline . . . Adults over forty, fathers of the youngsters who take 
in the exciting neighborhood movie and listen to the radio series, too easily 
forget that in their youth they tasted the forbidden fruits in their childhood 
under strict protest from their parents. From generation to generation, the 
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causes of crime reflect the social and religious thinking of the period. Survey 
ing the country as a whole, there is nothing uniquely sinister about any of 
habits or even vices of the moment. It is possible that occasionally a boy has 
been tempted to stage an amateur hold-up because he saw the latest movie 
thriller. However, probably millions of other boys also saw that same thriller 
and were not so tempted. In the case of this lone delinquent we might find g 
variety of predisposing causes for his action, the movie being among the least 
significant . . . We cannot help feeling that the motion picture has been mad 
too much of a scapegoat, much as we deplore its short-comings as a mediun 
of art and education. Common-sense notions testify to the fact that the movies 
have a great influence on children. Pictures dealing with crime occasiona 
show that it is easy to live without working legitimately, that crime is exciting, 
even though it may not pay in the long run... On the other hand, movies 
portray also much of what is conventionally called the good and the beautiful 
They depict tales of heroism, courage, virtue, and other homely but socially- 
approved virtues All movies tend to reflect experiences of human being 
which the average person would like to indulge but most of which, for one rea 
or another, he cannot ever expect to attain. In other words, the movies, lik 
athletic events, make it possible for the average person to enjoy many desired 


activities vicariously That is one of the greatest contributions of the motior 
picture And it must depict life as it is or as we would like to have it; bot 
are essential in a humdrum world... We must accept the motion pictur 


within the framework of our culture. It is merely a part of the conditionins 
process and must be regarded as only one contributing factor in the develop- 


ment of the personality of the individual . . . We must take what delinque: 
say about the effect of motion pictures on their conduct with the proverbial 
grain of salt. ‘Those who are psychopathic, constitutionally weak, unadjusted 


emotionally, are likely to be affected adversely by certain scenes in the best 
of movies.’’ (Barnes, Harry Elmer and Teeters, Negley K. New horizons in 
criminology; the American crime problem. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1946. pp, 
123-125, 233-235.) 

Mrs Hugh Bell (Magistrates’ Juvenile Court, London) 


“T have been trying hard to find out from my colleagues whether they have 
had any experiences of a child committing some offence as a result of a film, and 
have never had any experiences that way myself, and the colleagues I have 
talked to have not either.”’ (Children and the cinema; report of a conference 
organised by the British Film Institute & National Council of Women. London, 
British Film Institute, June 1946, p. 8.) 


Dr. A. A. Brill (Psychiatrist) 


“T never saw a delinquent affected by anything but himself innately Any 
child who’ goes wrong, goes wrong because of his constitutional makeup or lack 
of home life. Movies can’t make a child inherently bad if he’s not bad to start 
with.’’ (Children and the movies. N. Y., Newsweek Club Bureau, Platform, 
Feb. 1946, p 2.) ‘ 


” 


Tom C. Clark (U. S. Supreme Court Justice, formerly Attorney General) 


“T do not personally believe today that any but a few, in an extremely small minor- 
ity, would characterize a motion picture performance as an instigator of a crime, 
and I do believe that the general trend in motion pictures is to have an effect of 
dissuading people from committing crimes.” (Film Daily, Nov. 22, 1946.) 

Dr. Sidonie M. Gruenberg (President of Child Study Association) 

“Of course, if a very excitable child sees a very exciting picture, he will grow 
very excited. That goes for books and radio programs as well, but the entertain- 
ment medium is never causal—it’s symptomatic.’”’ (Children and the movies 
N. Y., Newsweek Club Bureau, Platform, Feb. 1946, p. 3.) 

Dr. Alice Keliher (Professor of Sociology, New York University) 

“T think it is deceptive for parents to point to the movies as the sole or major 
cause of terror or hysteria when the real causes are complex and exist outside of 
movie-going.’’ (Mutual Broadeasting System. The influence of radio, motion 
pictures and comics on children. N. Y., New York State Committee on Mental 
Hygiene, 1946, p. 10.) 

Dr. Frederick M. Thrasher (Professor of Sociology, New York University) 

“We imitate only what we are interested in doing. The motion picture has no 

effect on the delinquency rate. We haven't been able to find any case of direct 
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mn picked up from the sereen by a child. Where a child attributed his 
ient behavior to the movies, it is just a convenient alibi. The child was 
rested in delinquency, and on the path before he ever saw the movies. And 


me breeding areas, the children see so much real crime around them that 


ovies are regarded as a little phony.’”’ (Children and the movies. N. Y., 


‘ veek Club Bureau, Platform, Feb. 1946, p. 3.) 
M Childs Draper (Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service 
family case workers, out of long experience with many hundreds of 
1, suent and predelinquent children, have learned that there is no one cause, 
there is no rule-of-thumb approach or cure. They will tell you that the 
m lies in the individual boy or girl’s reaction to all these factors in their 
ronment, plus the fact that life today is surcharged with tension,” (Crow, 
Lester D. and Crow, Alice. Our teen age boys and girls. N. Y., MeGraw-Hill, 
1 p. 331 
Dr. George W. Crane (Psychologist, Northwestern University 





hildren enjoy war pictures and murder mysteries, for there is usually great 
ilramatie or suspense value in the latter . Since life’s situation will throw 
ldren into many fear situations, we should let them get somewhat vac- 

to the latter, so they will know how to conduct themselves when thev 

ter fear . ‘ My el ildre n go to the movies just once & We ek, and the more 


the more thev relish them I offset any moral disadvantage by Sunday 
training and home instruction Detroit Free Press, Dee. 25, 1944 


Sheldon Glueck (Prof ssor of Criminology, Harvard Law School 


While we know enough about the causes of delinquency to be sure that war 


br s an inevitable increase in anti-social behavior, we also know that many 
of the underlving causes are as vet undetermined. Much current confusion 
about ‘what to do’ stems from a too ready acceptance of superficial ‘causes’ 


artificially isolated from the combination of root forces that generate crime. 
Proposals for cure, based on such superficial assumptions of causation are merely 
guesswork, or a special pleading for some program.”’ Glueck, Sheldon. What 
io we know about delinquency? Survey Monthly, March 1944.) 


Dr. R. R. Williams (Psychiatrist) 

“It is to be presumed that there are so many factors operating in the develop- 
ment of delinquent acts, that a child or an adolescent could not definitely be 
tied up with a bad pattern and a delinquent act in a direct cause-and-effect 
relationship. ‘There are always so many factors involved in conduet that one 
cannot say that this causative factor brought this behavior . . . Probably 60 
to 70 percent who become delinquent attempt to rationalize and self-excuse 
their delinquency upon the basis of ‘bad boys taught me to do these things’ ’ 
You know how one attempts to and does comfort one’s conscience through 
the mechanism of self-justification.”” (Thurston, Henry W. Concerning juvenile 
delinqueney, N. Y., Columbia U. Press, 1942, p. 55.) 

Dr. W. B. Inglis (Glasgow University, Education Department) 

“There is general agreement among psychologists that the cinema is seldom, 
if ever, a cause of juvenile crime, or of serious emotional disturbances. Many 
people exaggerate the influence of the cinema on character and conduct. The 
behavior of the individual is determined mainly by the strength of his instinctive 
drives and by the nature of his home. Studies of juvenile delinquency show that 
the more remote influences of the environment are seldom of major importance in 
shaping personality. To assert that the cinema is responsible for crime or that it 
powerfully disturbs the lives of children reveals a faulty sense of how child nature 
develops. Antisocial conduct and temperamental abnormalities arise from deeper 
causes than the imitation of things done on the screen.” (Ford, Richard. Children 
in the cinema, London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1989, pp. 76-77.) 


Dr, Emanuel Miller (Psychologist, Director of the East London Child Guidance 
Clinic) 

“The films no more produce criminals than the amorality of our dreams induces 
us to commit crimes. I have not known a single young delinquent of more than 
100 I have studied, who was deeply influenced by films of crime. They may act 
the gangster, but they do not follow his career . . . I don’t think there are any 
grounds for believing that the film industry produces gangsters.’”’ (Ford, Richard. 
Children in the cinema, London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1939, pp. 87-88.) 
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Paul G. Cressey (Professor of Sociology, New York University) 


“Recognition of the educational potentialities of the theatrical film 
must not be allowed to obscure an equally significant consideration, viz., 


Thriat 
. ; ‘ , . . . . . al 
the cinema’s ‘effect’ upon an individual, a community, or a society Dbever can 
be gauged accurately if the motion picture experience is studied only segment- 


ally and never in its essential unity. ‘Going to the movies’ is a unified experience 
involving always a specific film, a specific personality, a specific social situatior 
and a specific time and mood . . . Because the cinema in itself is merely ar 
instrument of communication, the responses to it must always be a product 
of the interplay of all the above-mentioned variables This failure to include 
all tl e phases esse ntial to the motion picture experience has misled not only 

critics . . . but also many ‘popular’ writers and speakers Disregarding the 


social background and personal interests of their subjects, they have made sweep- 
ing statements about the motion picture’s ‘effect,’ even though their information 
pertall ed to but one pl lase of the cinema experience ; W hile it is possil le t 
deduce from these latter instances the simple, though not unimportant, fact that 

e photoplay had been a source for the acquisition of these specific patterns or 
values, it is not possible to infer from such information alone that the film has 
‘caused’ these changes. Social causation is entirely too complex a problem to bi 
explained by any such simplistic interpretation of incomplete data . . The 
cinema is seen to acquire its meaning, its definitions for its patrons, in the inter- 
action between imagination and social behavior, its valuations and utilizations. 
its effects, in turn, result from the efforts to relate film content to personal interests, 


values, or to overt activities. Thus, the cinema is interpreted neither as a prime 
‘cause’ nor a prime ‘effect’ of the social and personal manifestations subsequent 
to the motion picture experience . . . Such a conceptualization conceives the 


cinema, not as a unilateral social ‘force’ but as reciprocal interrelationship of 
screen and spectator, of screen patterns and values, and of social patterns and social 
values.”’ (American Sociological Review, Aug. 1938, pp. 516—520.) 


Winifred A. Elkin (Sociologist) 

“Tt is frequently alleged that the showing of gangster films is one of the forces 
tending to increase the number of young offenders today, but the importance 
of this factor is certainly greatly exaggerated, and it may even be questioned 
whether it has any appreciable influence at all in this direction . . . Even if it be 
granted that an excessive addiction to the ‘movies’ is found rather more commonly 
amongst delinquents than amongst non-delinquents, it does not necessarily 
follow that the delinquency is caused by seeing pictures. Both the delinquency 
and the overdevotion to the cinema may be the result of the same causes, namely, 
an exaggerated craving for excitement or a desire to escape from some form of 
personal unhappiness. Emotional unhappiness is amongst the most potent 
causes of delinquency, and it is the unhappy child who is most likely to seek 
forgetfulness in the unreal world of the picture palace. After all, seeing gangster 
films, like the reading of shockers and penny dreadfuls, is almost universal; 
yet it is only a very small proportion of picture-going youth tha’ breaks the 
law ... Children and parents, and even probation officers, prefer to lay the 
blame for failure on some outside agency. The cinema is a convenient scapegoat.” 
(Elkin, Winifred A., English juvenile courts, London, Kegan Paul, 1938, pp. 12 
15.) 

Dr. Mortimer J. Adler (professor of the Philosophy of Law, University of Chicago) 


“The affirmative opinion has, for various reasons, became the expression 
of a much more widespread popular prejudice than the negative. Perhaps, those 
who hold the affirmative point of view are better propagandists; perhaps, that 
point of view is in general more congenial with the other prejudices of most 
men or, as Dr. Blanchard pointed out, because it provides them with a scape- 
goat for their sins. It cannot be that there is either a greater weight of affirma- 
tive opinion or that those who express it are more respected in the community 
as experts. There is one other possible explanation. It is a common fallacy to 
exaggerate the significance of a few cases. The powers of induction are too 
readily exercised by most men lacking the inteliectual discipline requisite for 
validity in generalization. They hear about a few cases, or even a single case, 
in which a boy criminal re fers to the movies in connection with his crime and 
lo! they have an unqualified causal generalization which they assert as if it were 
highly probable or even true. Furthermore, as Dr. Horace Kallen pointed out 
in an address .. . , ‘that a boy, having seen such and such a movie, runs away 
to crack safes or fight Indians is news; that millions of other boys, having seen 
the same movie, do not, is not news.’ . . . Add to this the unreliability of the 
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original information about the single case. Most of these newspaper reports, or 
e single eases cited by judges or policemen, ultimately reduce to nothing more 
an stories told by children. Certainly, the child’s word is not to be taken as 
clear evidence of what caused his misbehavior or criminal conduct, nor is it 
to be trusted as a vague reference to a likely factor in his conduct 
movies cannot be used to explain why some children become delinquent 
and others do not. <A boy scout likes and learns a good deal from crime and 
gangster pictures and remains a boy scout, while a delinquent boy having the 
same preference and enjoying the same pictures remains a difficult and misbehaving 
child . . . The moral character is formed by some combination of the factors 
of nature, nurture and reason. The way in which they combine is inscrutable 
to observation of any sort 
In the matter of juvenile delinquency, as in the case of adult criminality, 


ere is a balance of affirmative and negative opinion. So far as there are any 
scientific data even remotely relevant to this point, they are extremely unre- 
able and plainly inconsistent ... In the matter of moral influence, the relevance 


of the scientific data is questionable. 

lo whatever extent they are relevant and can be considered as reliable, the 
findings are inconsistent and tend to be negative. In the matter of health, fears 
rather than opinions predominate . . . The experimental evidence here shows 
marked individual differences and inconsistent emotional effects . . . In short, 
the scientific work that has been done is of little or no practical value to the 
prudent man.”’ (Adler, Mortimer J. Art and prudence, N. Y., Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1937. pp. 321-323, 343-344, 425-426. 


Joseph Fishman (formerly U.S. Inspector of Prisons) 


“In a remarkable experience with boys, continuous during the past thirty- 
three years, Frederick C. Helbing, Superintendent of the House of Refuge for 
Boys at Randall’s Island, New York, has not found a single instance in which 
a boy’s delinquency was traceable directly or indirectly to the movies.” (Har- 
per’s, July 1933, p. 244.) 


Dr. C. W. Kimmins (Late Chief Inspector of Schools of the London County Council) 


‘My general impression, after reading a fairly large mass of evidence care- 
fully, is that there is no need for serious alarm. Boys do imitate the dashing 
or the desperate film hero, and the girls do worship him or pine to be ‘her.’ But 
s there anything new about this? ‘The film is no worse than the old time ‘blood,’ 
universally read by the boys only a few years ago . . . What man of fifty has 
not been a pirate in his youth? These children at least seldom see anything 
on the film in which virtue and right are not merely ultimately, but immediately 
triumphant . . . Evil, on the films. never pays.’”’ (Commission on Educational 
and Cultural Films. The film in national life. London, Allen & Unwin, 1932 
p. 83.) 


Viscount Templewood (Former British Home Office Minister, as Sir Samuel Hoare) 

‘““My very expert and experienced advisers at the Home Office are of the opinion 
that on the whole the cinema conduces more to the prevention of crime than to 
its commission. It keeps boys out of mischief; it gives them something to think 
about . . . In general, the Home Office opinion is that if the cinemas had never 
existed there would probably be more crime than there is, rather than less.” 
(House of Commons statement, April 15, 1932.) 


Dr. Louis FE. Bisch (Neuropsychiatrist) 

“Psychoanalysis has shown in every case examined that not motion pictures, 
books, nor any other outward influence, but the innate moral weakness of the 
individual himself is directly to blame for wayward tendencies. A spectator 
will respond to a picture only if there is something in his own character make-up 
which is similar to that which he sees. If what he sees is totally foreign to what 
he instinetly feels, the scene, whatever it is, will leave him absolutely unmoved.”’ 
(Letter to Roger Babson by Carl E. Milliken, May 7, 1929.) 


Dr. Joseph L. Holmes (Psychologist) 


“T am convinced that the people who claim the movies are demoralizing this 
generation cannot back up their vague generalizations with facts. I believe my 
studies in this field have proved the actual unimportance of films as producers 
of young delinquents ... The movies provide an outlet for the romantic 
imagination rather than jeopardizing our emotional stability ... All the evi- 
dence points to the innocence of the motion picture as a stimulator of youthful 
depravity.”” (New York Herald Tribune, April 28, 1929.) 
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Dr. George W. Kirchwey (Criminologist) 

“In my ten years’ experience in dealing with the criminal, I have never heard 
of an authentic case of any person who committed a crime because of the influenc; 
of a motion picture. Insofar as motion pictures have any direct effect they 
not encourage crime, they discourage it . . . It seems to me absurd to say that 
the movie exerts a demoralizing effect on the minds or characters of those 
patronize that form of entertainment. There may in the multitude of movi 
patrons be a few who over-do it, or who are so unstable that they get harm from 
excessive indulgence, to whom it becomes a form of dissipation. But I don’t 
see any way in which the world can be made safe for morons.”’ (Letter to Roger 
Babson by Carl E. Milliiken, May 7, 1929.) 


Dr. Phyllis Blanchard (Psychologist) 


‘Popular opinion has credited the movies with a heavy share of responsibility 
for juvenile delinquencies. As a matter of fact, scientific studies of young 
offenders do not support this theory . . . In comparison to the intimate relation- 
ships between delinquency and unfavorable conditions of family life, recreatior 
and other social situations, the role of the motion picture in the production of 
youthful misdemeanors is a very minor one... Imaginative children do act 
over again in their play many of the episodes which they have enjoyed seeing 
in the movies, but this is merely a form of make-believe play, and children were 
pretending to be Indians, cowboys, pirates and bandits long before the movies 
were invented ... In five years of daily contacts with more than a thousand 
problem children in different parts of the country, the author is unable to recall 
more than five cases in which the motion picture was intimately related to the 
causation of conduct disorders . .. Mankind is always glad to find a scapegoat 
upon which it can project its sins. It is much less painful to accept the opinion 
that the motion pictures, together with other new economic and social forces, 
are the causes of unruly conduct in children than to face the fact that the failure 
of family life is in large measure the most responsible agent.’”’ (Blanchard, 
Phyllis, The Child and Society, N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co., 1928. pp. 189% 
207.) 


ComMENTS PrompTeD BY THE Letrer, Daten Marcu 26, 1951, From Hicu 
CoMMISSIONER McCuioy to JoHN McCartuy, CoNcERNING AMERICAN Pic- 
TURES IN GERMANY 


It comes as no surprise that American motion pictures are subject to “harsh 
and sometimes bitter criticism’? by public officials in Germany. Such has been 
a not uncommon practice in that unhappy country for many years. There is a 
familiar ring to the suggestion that ‘‘the German people see in all too many 
Americafi films a serious threat to their culture.” 

This charge was frequently made, in the old days, by prominent Germans, 
high in the orders of German officialdom. There comes to mind quickly the 
frequent repetition of this same charge by one Goebbels, and even by Herr Hitler, 
himself, who stated more than once that the German culture of his day, as repre- 
sented by the philosophy of nazism, was seriously “menaced”? by American 
films. Curiously enough, while this type of criticism was being repeated with 
almost fanatical indignation, the great mass of the German people continued to 
patronize American films to the neglect of their own native, German, films 

An analogous situation seems to prevail today. The Minister President of 
Bavaria and the Oberbuergermeister of Hanover give voice to “‘harsh and bitter 
criticism of United States films.’”’ But so, too, did the vicious Streicher, and t 
equally despicable Herman Goering. ‘They, too, with others of the then German 
hierarchy, were loud in their condemnation of American motion pictures, and the 
threat of these films to German “culture,” the while they were engaged in a cam- 
paign of butchery of helpless human beings, the like of which is unmatched in 
modern civilization. The point here is that there is nothing new in this kind of 
an indictment, stemming from German officials. It is interesting, too, to note 
that the old analogy—the protests of German officials, and critics, versus the 
popularity of American films with the people of Germany—is to be found today. 
From an examination of the record, it would appear that never have the box- 
office receipts of American pictures in Germany been so lush. 

During the past quarter century, it has been noted that wherever American 
films reach a point where they constitute a threat to the box-office success of 
native films, attacks on American pictures are launched, and, almost invariably, 
the theory about the threat to the culture of the particular country involved is 
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led out for greater emphasis. This was true, in the old days, in Germany— 
ind in France, in Italy under Mussolini, in Spain, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Mexico and the Argentine. The organized industry in the 
l'nited States was engaged in a violont discussion with the Japanese Government 
ars ago, because of the alleged ‘“‘threat’’ to the “culture” of the Japanese 
le from attendance at American films. The controversy was interrupted 
y onl the slaughter of American naval personnel at Pearl Harbor. For more 
on t a generation, an organized campaign of propaganda against the ‘‘vicious 
' ' offects’ of American films has been carried on by important segments of the 
Government, and people. Here, again, we find, among other charges, 
e about the ‘threat’ to the ‘“‘culture” of the British. Here, again, also, 
nd the British publie flocking to the theaters showing American motion 
pictures, and giving but meagre support to their own, native, pictures. 
ty i It is quite easy to generalize about American films, and to indulge in a general, 
ng overall indictment of their effects. All such may appear to be impressive, until 
n- 2 meone rises to question these conclusions. 
n } For example, we are told that, ‘foremost among German objections to United 
of » States films, is the bad effect these films may have (and, some say, are having), 
et > upon the youth of the country.”’ Here, again, we have a charge with an old 
ig familiar ring. The charge that the movies are responsible for breakdowns in 
public morality, particularly among the youth, is old and tired and worn out 
; This charge is easily made. It is not easy to substantiate. 
d Attention is directed to the attached; booklet titled ‘‘Exploding a Myth,” 
ll » and marked ‘Exhibit A.” This is a compilation of brief extracts from the testi- 
e ' mony of distinguished doctors, psychiatrists, university professors, experts in the 
t study of social sciences, sociologists, and others who have made a study of the 
n ery factors having to do with the likely effect of motion pictures on the growing 
: youth of our time. The validity of the charges, fre quently made, that the films 
D : lo have a very ‘definite deleterious effect on children and adolescents, is shown to 
; e highly debatable when it is not definitely discredited. Because of the eminent 
- standing of many of those whose viewpoint is set forth in this attached booklet, 
S hoped that a careful reading of this compendium of judgment will be made. 
In this same connection, it may not be impertinent to record herein that those 
i who produce theatrical motion pictures in the United States have always recog- 
. nized a very definite responsibility to their audiences. Everyone knows, Holly- 
wood best of all, that its record is not without blemish. Hollywood has made its 
mistakes, and, the human equation being what it is, Hollywood will continue to 
make mistakes in the future, unfortunate as thesé may be. The important thing 
) to be kept in mind, however, is that the organized motion-picture industry in 
the United States recognizes that it has a very definite responsibility to those who 
attend upon the showing of Hollywood films. The industry has demonstrated a 
ready disposition to correct its errors, to discipline, and to make the necessary 
adjustments at the cost, frequently, of considerable sacrifice. 

I —- makers in the United States frankly acknowledge the power for good that 
resides, like a vast potential, in the screen. In the preamble to their production 
he the document upon which is based Hollywood’s system of self-regulation 
of the moral content of motion pictures submitted for its approval, the producers 
te, with utter candor: ‘““* * * the motion picture, within its own field of enter- 
tainment, may be directly responsible for spiritual and moral progress, for higher 

ypes of social life, and for much correct thinking.” 

\ direct corollary of this acknowledgment is that there is no reason to think 
that the motion-picture screen cannot have the opposite effect. If it is powerful 
to influence in one way, it is logical that it can also bring influence to bear in the 
other direction. Hollywood does not rule out the possibility that motion pictures 
may be contributing to juvenile delinquency. 

\ll the industry asks is that it be shown, in some reasonable manner, where, 
and in what way, it is infringing on youth. Here it receives no satisfactory 
answer. The easiest thing in the world is to hurl loose, general, and, to be blunt, 
careless charges at the screen. When, however, we ge t down to a bill of particu- 
lars, on which action might be initiated, none is forthcoming. There is a mass of 
evidence available which indicates that the movies are very frquently made 
the scapegoat for the weaknesses and criminalities of both adults and youngsters. 
When some adolescent arsonist, or a youthful thief, is confronted in court with the 
necessity to explain the motivation for his crime, it is easy, and, to the uninformed, 
persuasive, to “blame it on the movies.’’ In countless instances, where careful 
investigation was made following the courtroom hearings, it was established that 
the defendant, or his lawyer, or his parent, was merely looking for a ‘‘patsy”’ on 
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which to lay the responsibility for his de linque ney. From many of these studies 
we get a picture of the youthful delinquents life-pattern, showing a backgrou 
involving a number of definite contributing factors, not the least of which seems ; 
stem from delinquent parents, and a social atmosphe re reflecting little credit o 
the community. 

Various committees, commissions, and foundations have made an effort ¢ 
show, through tedious scientific research, that there is a clear connection betwee; 
juvenile delinquency and motion pictures. So far, these studies have been r. 
peatedly refuted. In a great majority of these studies, the conclusions reached 
may be summed up, pretty generally, in the statement issued by the distinguished 
Dr. Mortimer Adler, professor of the philosophy of law at the University of 
Chicago: 

‘In the matter of juvenile delinquency, as in the case of adult criminalit 
there is a balance of affirmative and negative opinion. So far as there are a; 
scientific data, even remotely relative to this point, they are extremely unreliab}|; 
and plainly inconsistent * * *. In the matter of moral influence, the revelan 
of the scientific data is questionable.” 

In addition, these studies leave many critical questions wide open and una 
swered. Film-makers ask, and with complete warrant, such embarrassing ques 
tions as: ‘‘What happens to the millions of youngsters who see movies regular 
and do not become delinquents?” Or, again, ‘‘On what did we blame delinquen 
before the movies came into existence?”’ 

In passing, it might be well, categorically, to deny the flat statement that 
American films carry a glorification of gangsters and rowdies. Such a charge 
false. Neither do we believe that the so-called eroticism of United States films 
is a factor contributing to sexual laxity. As with the charge that the films hav 
a bad effect on the youth of a country, we have here, again, a charge that is easil 
made, but not easy to substantiate. The charge sounds very frightening, and 
possibly, impressive with those who know little about the problems of motio: 
pictures. A careful study of the possible effects of films on audiences of all kinds 
however, will not support any such claims. Such charges merely sound good 
there is no scientific evidence at hand to support any such thesis. 

Now, with regard to the attitude of the churches in Germany toward films, th: 
statement is noted that ‘‘the church, both Catholic and Protestant, has taken a 
particularly determined stand against such films.” It is observed that this 
statement does not specifically mention American films, but, taken in its genera 
context, the suggestion is inescapable that American films are to be included ir 
this category. : 

It is stated that, along with the Minister President of Bavaria, and the ober- 
buergermeister of Hanover, the Cardinal Archbishop of Cologne has voiced hars! 
and bitter criticism of American films. It is further noted that some 16 films hav 
been banned by the Catholic Film Commission in Germany. 

A publication called Film Dienst, published at Dusseldorf, (Prinz-Georg 
Strasse 44), appears to be the official organ of the Catholic Film Commission for 
Germany. It is said to carry the official imprimatur of the Roman Catholi: 
hierarchy of Germany, of which the Cardinal Archbishop of Cologne is a part 
An examination of the reports of the commission, as published in Film Dienst for 
the period January 6, 1950, to March 9, 1951—the only reports available 
indicates that this commission has set up eight separate classifications of motio1 
pictures for the guidance of German Catholics in their attendance at motior 
pictures. Stemming from the statement that the commission has banned 16 films 
we concern ourselves only with 2 of the classifications set out in Film Dienst 
those which indicate a partial, or complete, condemnation of motion pictures. 

These categories are numbered 3 and 4. According to Film Dienst, motior 
pictures put into class 3 are those which are to be discouraged—dangerous influence 
socially and religiously. Films in category 4 are those to be stayed away from 
challenges, directly or indirectly, society or religious beliefs. 

For the period quoted above, (January 6, 1950, to March 9, 1951), the reports 
show that in category 3, 3 American-made motion pictures are classified, to wit 
Gilda, The Merry Widow, and Too Late for Tears. 

In class 4 there are no American-produced films. 

The Film Dienst classification No. 3 includes, in addition to the 3 America! 
films, 4 German films, 4 French films, 2 Swedish, 2 Austrian, 2 Italian, and 1 fron 
Argentina. 

In class 4, there are 2 German films, 1 Swedish film, 1 Finnish film, and 
French film. 
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These figures take on added significance, when it is noted that the number of 
rican pictures exhibited in Germany is vastly greater than those of any other 
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nation 

"Because the viewpoints of the cardinal archbishop of Cologne and of the 

atholic Film Commission are cited in condemnation of American films shown in 

any, it may be interesting to examine the judgments on these films by the 
National Legion of Decency of the United States. This is the organization set up, 
bout 15 years ago, by the Roman Catholic bishops of the United States, to study 
and to classify, for the information of American Catholics, all motion pictures 
ffered for theatrical exhibition in the United States. The judgment in each 
nstance is based upon the moral acceptability—or the lack of it—of the pictures. 
It might be noted, in passing, that the Legion of Decency is the only organization 
throughout the world which makes any attempt to classify, from a moral stand- 
point, all motion pictures produced in the United States. Because of the quoted 
iewpoints of the cardinal archbishop of Cologne and the Catholic Film Commis- 
sion of Germany, these classifications of the Catholie Legion of Decency appear to 

e important. 

Of the 448 feature-length pictures released in Germany since V-E Day, the 

Legion of Decency has examined and classified 424. Twenty-four of the pictures 
ffered for exhibition in Germany since World War II were either produced before 
the Legion of Decency started its work, or were produced by persons or corpo- 
rations not regularly engaged in the production of theatrical motion pictures. 

Of the total of 424 films classified by the legion (those released in Germany in 
recent years), 149 films have been classified as A-1, which means that, in the judg- 

ent of the legion, these films are “unobjectionable for general patronage.’ 

In class A-2—‘‘unobjectionable for adults’’—the legion has placed 198 films 

In class B—‘‘objectionable in part for all’’—there are 77 films. In class C 

condemned’’—there are none of the films which have been offered for exhibition 
) Germany. 

rhus, it wil) be seen that of the 424 films classified by the Legion of Decency, 

}47—81.8 percent—are found to be unobjectionable for children or adults, and 
8.8 percent, ‘objectionable in part.’’ There are no ‘‘econdemned”’ pictures. 

It should be noted, because it is important to this discussion, that the Legion of 
Decency has no connection, or association, directly or indirectly, with the motion 
picture industry in the United States. Its work is supported and maintained by 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy under the immediate supervision of the cardinal 
irchbishop of New York, as the representative of all the Catholic bishops of the 
United States. The work of the legion is carried on by two distinguished Catholic 
priests, and a trained corps of highly intelligent Catholic layfolk who perform the 
lay-by-day work of examining and classifying the films. Many of these ‘‘viewers”’ 
have been engaged in this work for more than a dozen years. 

In the face of the judgment of the legion on those films which have been released 
in Germany since V—E Day, it would appear that the viewpoint which, it is stated, 
is maintained by the Catholic Film Commission in Germany—the characterization 
that these films are “fundamentally morbid” in their attitudes * * * “banned 
because of their inhumanity’; their ‘‘demimonde surroundings”; their “brutal 
scenes and the like’’—has not very much troubled the official film group for the 
Catholic Church in the United States. 

We are told that, “according to a recent survey of 400 United States and 
sritish films, widely quoted in the German press, these 400 films feature 1,952 
violations of law, including 405 cases of adultery, 310 murders, 182 cases of 
perjury, 104 assaults, and 34 cases of arson.’’ Among the films singled out for 
special comment are: Colorado Territory, Forever Amber, The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame, Lost Weekend, The Man on the Eiffel Tower, Lady From Shanghai, 
Decoy, The Sign of the Cross, and Tulsa. 

This statement and its implications, insofar as American films are concerned, 
is utterly false. A most careful study of the content of the 448 films released in 
Germany since V-E Day, shows that the subject of adultery was specifically 
treated in but 6 of the 448 films, and indicated—in dialogue—in but 3 films. 

The pictures in which adultery was specifically treated are: Adam Had Four 
Sons, To the Ends of the Earth, The Corsican Brothers, The Maltese Falcon, 
Asphalt Jungle, Scarlet Street, and Loves of Carmen 

Adultery was indicated in the following films: Forever Amber, Blood and 
Sand, and The Macomber Affair. 

Against the possibility that there may be a ‘‘confusion of terms’”’ in the “recent 
survey of 400 United States and British films,’ it may be important to add that, 
among the 448 American films under study, in but 11 films was the element of 
illicit sex specifically treated, and ‘“‘indicated’’ in but 3 additional pictures 
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Murder was dramatized—or suggested otherwise—‘‘indicated’’—in 128 filr 
And, unless the survey counted all killings shown in pictures, such as those done 
by the police, or as a result of accidents, or in.the conflict with American Indians 
in the traditional western picture—or in scenes of war, the total murders shown 
or “indicated”’ in the 448 films under discussion is about 164, and not 310. as 
stated in the survey. 

As to the statement that, included in the alleged ‘1952 violations of law,” 
there were ‘182 cases of perjury’’ in the 400 films which were surveyed, it needs 
only to be said that the statement is not only utterly false, but ridiculous as well 
It just so happens that, for some reason or other, the crime of perjury—“‘false 
swearing, voluntary violation of an oath or vow, either by swearing to what is 
untrue or by omission to do what has been promised under oath’’—is very rarely 
treated in American motion pictures. In the breakdown of the content of the 
448 films under discussion, the record shows that this erime of perjury was dealt 
with in but 2 of the films. The statement that, in the 400 films surveyed, there 
were 182 cases of perjury, is false. 

With regard to the crime of arson in American motion pictures, we again find 
that the figures set forth in the survey mentioned—‘‘and 34 cases of arson’’—is 
likewise, untrue. If the crime of arson is to be understood as “the malicious 
burning of a dwelling-house, or outhouse, of another,” or “the similar burning of 
other property, including one’s own house,’ then we can say that arson was 


treated, or dealt with, in but five films. Certain it is there were not anything 
like ‘34 cases of arson’’—unless, possibly, these were shown in some of the British 
films which were examined in the course of the survey. 

It just so happens that no attempt is made, in recording the incidents occurring 
in American films, specifically to note and tabulate ‘‘cases of assault.’”’ It is 
presumed that, where there is violent conflict between persons, or characters, in a 
film, each such conflict may properly be termed an assault. Unfortunately, for 
the purposes of this discussion, no record of such details is available. 

We have, however, accurate information concerning some additional important 
phases of motion picture content, which may be pertinent to this study. For 
example, in the 448 pictures released in Germany in recent years, the question 
of divorce was dramatized specifically in but 9 films, and ‘‘indicated”’ in 4 addi- 
tional films.! 

There were 11 cases of illicit sex treated in 11 films, with 3 additional cases 
‘indicated”’ by dialog, or otherwise, and the question of suicide was treated in 
17 pictures, “‘indicated’’ in 3 additional pictures, with 1 picture showing an 
attempt at suicide. 

The classifications of the Legion of Decency on the 9 pictures specifically 
“singled out for comment,”’ in connection with the survey of ‘400 United States 
and British films,” are as follows: Tulsa—A-1; Hunchback of Notre Dame, 
Man on the Eiffel Tower, Decoy, and Lost Weekend—A-2; Forever Amber 
Lady From Shanghai, Colorado Territory, and The Sign of the Cross—B. None 
of these pictures is classified as ‘‘C’’—‘‘Condemned.” 

In citing the alleged figures on law violations, including adultery, murder, 
perjury, assaults and arson, there is an inescapable implication that those who 
conducted the “survey of 400 United States and British films’ believe that to 
treat with these subjects in motion pictures is wrong, per se, and an evil thing. 
True, mention is made, in general terms, of the alleged brutality in films, violence, 
sadism, eroticism, ‘fundamentally morbid attitudes,” “inhumanity,” ‘“demimonde 
surroundings and the like,’’ without any citations to support these charges; but, 
the statistics covering the alleged cases of adultery, perjury, murder, etc., 
suggest that all such films are looked upon as wrong, and should be condemned, 
or, possibly, disciplined or rejected by means, possibly, of a Federal censorship 
organization, ‘‘as an essential protection for the public morals.”’ 

There is no charge that the complaint is based upon the improper treatment 
of adultery, murder, etc. The implication is that, because the American and 
British films deal with the above-mentioned cases of adultery, perjury, arson, 
etc., and thus tend to ‘corrupt’? those who view these pictures, “there ought 
to be a law against them.”’ 





! The following films which have been shown in Germany, have been classified as ‘‘objectionable in part” 
by the Legion of Decency, on the grounds that each “‘reflects the acceptability of divorce’’: Thrill of Brazil, 
The Affairs of Susan, Kitty Foyle, Miracle on 34th Street, Call Northside 777, The Constant Nymph, 
The Best Years of Our Lives, Tell It to the Judge, and Singapore. 

The motion picture, My Foolish Heart, was found objectionable by the Legion, because its theme ‘‘tends 
to justify diverce.” 
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Surely, it cannot be that reasonable people, in Germany or anywhere else, 
are Willing to subscribe to any such nonsense. To suggest that the art of the 
motion picture should be precluded from treating with problems stemming from 
man’s frailty and sin, is to deny to the screen much that is finest and best in the 
world’s literature. Conflicts which stem from law violations, from the sins of 
ltery, or perjury, or murder, etc., have been accepted since the dawn of the 

f story-telling, if not of creation as valid dramatic material. The formula 
that all such subjects are tabu, so far as motion pictures are concerned, would 
id the screen dramatization of the Sacred Scriptures, the plays of Shakespeare 
and Bernard Shaw, the novels of a host of accepted story tellers, whose works 
are set down as classics for all the world to enjoy. 

[here is, of course, nothing wrong, per se, in the treatment of such subjects 
on the motion picture screen. The wrong, if there be any, comes about by the 
wav, or the manner, in which these subjects are treated. 

In this connection, the production code of the organized motion picture industry 

United States, as represented by the Motion Picture Association of America, 
sets forth some pertinent observations on this general subject, which may well 
bear repeating here. 

fhe presentation of evil is often essential for art or fiction or drama. This 
in itself is not wrong provided: 
a) That evil is not presented alluringly. * * * 
b) That throughout, the audience feels sure that evil is wrong and good 
is right.” 


" * * * * » - 
rhe presentation of crimes against the law is often necessary for the carrying 
out of the plot.” 
* * * * > * 


Sin and evil enter into the story of human beings and hence in themselves are 
valid dramatic material * * *,” 

The statement that ‘‘other, relatively minor criticisms of American films are 
to be found in press and magazine commentaries,” is readily understandable. 
And the crities’ characterization of some films as “‘stereotyped,” “pointless,’’ and 

in of the mill,” is, likewise, neither novel nor unusual. Unlike the scientist, 
the dogmatist, the artist—poet, novelist, playwright, musician, or composer—long 
ago agreed to subject his work to the appraisal of the critic—amateur or profes- 

mal, competent or otherwise. The Hollywood artist is disposed to go along 
with this established tradition. Maybe he feels compensated by the knowledge 
that there are a hundred times as many critics of films—possibly a thousand times 
any—as there are book reviewers, stage critics, or experts, in the art of music 











criticism. After all, film reviews, even when they characterize one’s work as 
‘stereotyped”’ or “‘pointless,’”’ do lend free advertising to one’s film. And, best 
of all, the rank and file of moviegoers pays little if any, attention to the estimates 
— +} 
ft 


1e Grities. Indeed, there is an old tradition in show business, that has come 
down to manifest itself with the films, that one sure way to attract an audience to 
your play, or movie, is to have the critics ‘“‘pan’’ it. That this theory is not with- 
out some validity in Germany is, seemingly, borne out by the statement that one 
“gets the impression that the critic is not only disappointed in the entertainment 
value of the film, but resentful that anyone could believe that a German would 
pay good money to see it.” 

The German moviegoer has paid out, since the end of World War II, and con. 
tinues to pay out, more ‘‘good money”’ to see American films, than ever before! 

In conclusion: There is, attached hereto, marked “Exhibit B,” a detailed list 
of the titles of all American-produced motion pictures which have been released in 
Germany since V-E Day. This is sent along, against the possibility that a further 
study of the content of these pictures may be desired. 


oO 


JoserH I. BREEN 
May 11, 1951. 
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Here Comes Mr. Jordan, 1940 ? B 
You Were Never Lovelier, 1940 


bo bo 


A 
More the Merrier, 1942 A 
My Sister Kileen, 1941 A 
A 
A 


~ 


Men in Her Life, 1941 

Adam Had Four Sons, 1940 

You Can’t Take It With You, 1937 B 
Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, 1936 
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AND MPEA Retprasss, 1945 


COLUMBIA PICTURES INTERNATIONAL 





Submitted by Mr. Eric Johnston 









DeceMBER 31, 1949 





CORP. 


Together Again 1944 

Penny Serenade, 1940 

A Song to Remember, 1944 

To the Ends of the Earth, 1947 
Arizona, 1940 

Kiss and Tell, 1944 

Thrill of Brazil, 1945 


FILM CORP. 






A-2 Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo, 1944 I Two-Faced Woman, 1941 
A-2 Pride and Prejudice, 1939 A-2 Ninotchka, 1938 
A-1 Young Tom Edison, 1939 A-2 Boomtown, 1939 
A-2 Seven Sweethearts, 1936 A-1 Two Girls and a Sailor, 1943 
A-1 Madame Curie, 1943 A-2 Music for Millions, 1944 
A-1 Human Comedy, 1942 A-1 Song of Love, 1946 
A-1 Lost Angel, 1943 A-2 Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 1946 
A-2 Ziegfeld Girl, 1940 A-1 Boys Town, 1937 
A-2 Random Harvest, 1941 A-1 The Yearling, 1946 
A-2 Shop Around the Corner, 1939 A-2 The Great Waltz, 1938 
A-1 Our Vines Have Tender Grapes, B Julia Misbehaves, 1947 
1944 B Waterloo Bridge, 1939 
A-2 Gaslight, 1943 B Philadelphia Story, 1940 
A-2 Woman of the Year 1941 A-2 Picture of Dorian Gray, 1944 
A-1 The Green Years, 1945 B A Woman’s Face, 1940 
A-2 Mrs. Parkington, 1943 A-2 Two Sisters From Boston, 1945 
A-2 The Valley of Decision, 1944 


PARAMOUNT INTERNATIONAL FILMS, INC, 


A-1 Christmas in July, 1939 A-2 Calcutta, 1946 

A-2 Hold Back the Dawn, 1940 A-2 To Each His Own, 1945 

A-2 Magic in Music, 1940 A-2 Road to Morocco, 1941 

A-2 So Proudly We Hail, 1942 A-2 Love Letters, 1944 

A-2 No Time for Love, 1943 B Kitty, 1945 

A-1 Going My Way, 1943 A-2 Saigon, 1947 

A-1 The Great Victor Herbert, 1939 B Lady Eve, 1940 

A-1 Union Pacific, 1938 A-1 Gulliver’s Travels, 1939 

A-1 Holiday Inn, 1941 A-1 Welcome Stranger, 1946 2 

A-1 Two Years Before The Mast, 1945 A-1 Road to Rio, 1947 1 

A-2 Lost Weekend, 1944 A-2 Night Has a Thousand Eyes, 1947 

B Affairs of Susan, 1944 A-2 Alias Nick Beal, 1948 

RKO RADIO PICTURES, INC. 

A-2 Tom, Dick, and Harry, 1940 A—-1 I Remember Mama, 1947 

A-2 The Devil and Daniel Webster (All A-2 Tarzan and the Huntress, 1946 ; 
That Money Can Buy), 1940 A-2 Love Affair, 1938 

A-1 Abe Lincoln of Illinois, 1939 A-2 Rachel and the Stranger, 1947 

A-1 Enchanted Cottage, 1944 A-1 Trail Street, 1946 

B Kitty Foyle, 1940 A-1 The Bachelor and the Bobby 

A-2 Suspicion, 1940 Soxer, 1946 

A-1 Bells of St. Mary’s, 1945 A-1 The Pearl, 1947 

A-2 The Spiral Staircase, 1945 A-2 Every Girl Should Be Married, 

A-2 Hunchback of Notre Dame, 1939 1948 

A-2 Lucky Partners, 1939 A-1 Tall in the Saddle, 1943 

A-1 


Sister Kenny, 1945 


1 The letter and figure to the left of the title denote classification by the National Legion of Decency 
+ The figures to the right of the title indicate year in which picture was produced. 
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rWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX FILM CORP. 


Sullivans, 1943 A-2 The Rains Came, 1938 
Remember the Day, 1941 A-2 Cluny Brown, 1945 

Tales of Manhattan, 1941 B Call Northside 777, 1947 
Moontime, 1941 A—2 Sitting Prettv, 1947 

Sunday Dinner for a Soldier, 1944 A-2 Son of Fury, 1941 

Sun Valley Serenade, 1940 A-2 Mark of Zorro, 1940 

The Keys of the Kingdom, 1944 A-2 My Darling Clementine, 1946 
Laura, 1943 \—-2 My Gal Sal, 1941 

Anna and the King of Siam, 1945 A-—1 Western Union, 1940 

Jane Eyre, 1943 A-1 Drums Along the Mohawk, 1939 
Song of Bernadette, 1943 \—-2 A Letter to Three Wives, 1948 
The Lodger, 1943 A-2 Snakepit, 1948 

State Fair, 1944 A-2 Unfaithfully Yours, 1947 
Miracle on 34th Street, 1946 B Blood and Sand, 1940 


REPUBLIC PICTURES CORP. 
rhe Angel and the Badman, 1946 A-—1 Gallant Legion, 1947 
UNITED ARTISTS 
Goldrush, 1941 A—-1 Dangerous Journey, 1943 
[It Happened Tomorrow, 1942 A-1 Our Town, 1939 
| Married A Witch, 1942 A—1 Corsican Brothers, 1941 
Topper Returns, 1940 


UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL FILMS 


Corvette K 225, 1942 B Seven Sinners, 1940 

Shadow of a Doubt, 1942 A—-2 Can’t Help Singirg, 1944 
\ppointment for Love, 1941 \—-2 Phantom of the Opera, 1942 
Hundred Men and a Girl, 1937 The Flight of O’Flynn. (No list- 
Flesh and Fantasy, 1943 ing 


2 A Double Life, 1947 
2 Naked City, 1947 
Arabian Nights, 1942 


Destry Rides Again, 1939 
The Egg and I, 1946 
Flame of New Orleans, 1940 I 
His Butler’s Sister, 1943 


x PS 


WARNER BROS, 
The Maltese Falcon, 1940 


9 
2 A Stolen Life, 1945 
2 Seawolf, 1940 


Action in the North Atlantic, 1942 A 
Destination Tokyo, 1943 
Across the Pacific, 1941 


>> 


Dr. Ehrlich’s Magie Bullet, 1939 B The Constant Nymph, 1942 

Corn is Green, 1944 A-2 Treasure of Sierra Madre, 1947 
The Story of Louis Pasteur, 1936 A-1 Always in my Heart, 1941 
Gentleman Jim, 1941 B Humoresque, 1946 

Adventures of Mark Twain, 1943 B The Letter, 1940 

All This and Heaven Too, 1939 A-2 Johnny Belinda, 1947 

One Foot in Heaven, 1940 A-2 Night and Day, 1945 

The Sea Hawk, 1939 A-1 Adventures of Robin Hood, 1937 


Rhapsody in Blue, 1944 
SAMUEL GOLDWYN (RKO) 
Best Years of Our Lives, 1946 


ALLIED ARTISTS-MONOGRAM 


Dude Goes West, 1947 A-2 Panhandle, 1947 
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GERMANY 





RELEASES BY MEMBER ComPaANIEs, JANUARY 1, 1950—-Aprit 1, 195) 


B Gilda, 1945 A-2 Cover Girl, 1943 
A-1 The Lost Tribe, 1948 A-1 Bandit of Sherwood Forest, 1945 
A-2 Black Arrow, 1947 A-1 Desperadoes, 1942 


That Mad Mr. Jones. (No list- B Lust for Gold, 1948 


ing) A-2 Doolins of Oklahoma, 1948 
B Lady from Shanghai, 1947 B Tokyo Joe, 1949 
A-1 Lost Horizon, 1936 A-2 Dead Reckoning, 1946 
A-2 Return of Monte Cristo, 1946 A-1 Mark of the Gorilla, 1949 
A-1 Song of India, 1948 B Cargo of Capetown, 1949 
A-1 1001 Nights, 1944 A-1 Fortunes of Captain Blood, 1949 
A-2 Only Angels Have Wings, 1938 A-2 No Sad Songs for Me, 1949 
B Tell it to the Judge, 1949 A-~2 The Fuller Brush Girl, 1949 
A-1 Walk a Crooked Mile, 1947 A-2 Loves of Carmen 

TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX FILM CORP. 

B Blood and Sand, 1940 A-1 Buffalo Bill, 1943 
A Come to the Stable, 1948 B That Lady in Ermine, 1947 
A-2 How Green Was My Valley, 1940 A-1 Fury at Furnace Creek, 1947 
B I Was a Male War Bride, 1948 B The Bullfighters, 1944 
A-2 Down Argentine Way, 1939 A-2 Jesse James, 1938 
A-2 Street With No Name, 1947 B Thieves Highway, 1948 
A-2 Prince of Foxes, 1948 B Road House, 1947 
A-2 Cry of the City, 1947 A-2 House of Strangers, 1948 
A-2 Kiss of Death, 1946 I The Night in Rio, 1940 
A-1 Down to the Sea in Ships, 1948 B Amber, 1946 
A-1 My Friend Flicka, 1942 B Panic in the Streets, 1949 
A-2 Black Swan, 1942 B Yellow Sky, 1948 
A-2 Leave Her to Heaven, 1945 A-2 Captain From Castille, 1947 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER STUDIOS 


A-1 Date With Judy, 1947 A-1 Lassie Comes Home, 1942 
A-1 Tarzan’s New York Adventure, A-2 Cass Timberlane, 1947 
1941 A-1 Fiesta, 1946 
A-1 Good Earth, 1936 B Asphalt Jungle, 1949 
A-2 Undercurrent 1945 A-2 Lost in a Harem, 1943 
B Honky Tonk, 1940 A-1 Ambush, 1949 
A-1 Green Dolphin Street, 1946 A-2 Ziegfeld Follies, 1944 
A-2 Rage in Heaven, 1940 A-2 Barkleys of Broadway, 1948 
Night at the Opera (No listing A-2 Marie Antoinette, 1937 
1935?) A-1 Anchors Aweigh, 1944 
Merry Widow (No listing 1934?) A-1 On an Island With You, 1947 
A Tarzan Finds a Son, 1938 A-1 Luxury Liner, 1947 
A-2 The Great Ziegfeld, 1936 A-2 Kismet, 1943 
A-2 Conquest, 1937 A-1 Father of the Bride, 1949 
B Three Musketeers, 1947 B Neptune’s Daughter, 1948 
A-2 Bathing Beauty, 1943 


MONOGRAM PICTURES CORP. 


A-2 It Happened on 5th Avenue, 1946 * Badmen of Tombstone (No list- 
B Suspense, 1945 ing 1948?) ; 
A-2 Dillinger, 1944 B Guncrazy, 1949 
A-1 Stampede 1936 (Listed as made 
by Columbia) 

PARAMOUNT PICTURES CORP. 
A-2 The Big Clock, 1947 A-2 California, 1946 j 
A-2 Road to Zanzibar, 1940 Whispering Smith (No listing, . 
B Sign of the Cross, 1943 1935?) 4 
A-2 The Accused, 1948 A-1 Reap the Wild Wind, 1941 3 
A-2 Double Indemnity, 1942 B For Whom the Bell Tolls, 1942 
A-2 Monsieur Beaucaire, 1945 B Rope of Sand, 1948 
A-1 The Plainsman, 1936 A-2 Chicago Deadline, 1948 
A-2 The Heiress, 1948 A-2 Sorrowful Jones, 1948 
B The Uninvited, 1943 B Road to Utopia, 1945 
A-2 And Now Tomorrow, 1944 B No Man of Her Own, 1949 
B The Paleface, 1948 
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R. KE. O 


Snow White, 1937 

The Window, 1948 

Last Days of Pompeii, 1936 

Informer, 1936 

rarzan and the Amazons, 1944 
Top Hat (No listing, 1935 

Woman in the Window, 1943 

Che Fugitive, 1946 

Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream 
House, 1947 

Sinbad the Sailor, 1946 

My Foolish Heart, 1949 


REPUBLIC 


In Old Oklahoma, 1942 
Macbeth, 1948 

Flame of the Barbary Coast, 1944 
I’ve Always Loved You, 1945 
Moonrise, 1947 

In Old Sacramento, 1945 
Fighting Kentuckian, 1948 

The Red Pony, 1948 


UNITED 


Africa Screams, 1948 

Pig Wheel, 1948 

Too Late for Tears, 1948 
Sundown, 1941 

Intrigue, 1946 

City Lights, 1949 

Stage Coach, 1938 


UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL 


The Spoilers, 1941 

Family Honeymoon, 1948 

Scarlet Street, 1945 

Letter From an Unknown Woman, 
1947 

This Love of Ours, 1945 

Dark Mirror, 1945 

Phantom Lady, 1943 

The Invisible Man, 1939 

Black Angel, 1945 

Ali Baba and the 40 Thieves, 

Hit the Tee, 1942 

Song of Scheherazade, 1946 


1943 


RADIO PICTURES, 


PRODUCTIONS, 


INC. 
B Wuthering Heights, 1938 
A-1 Joan of Are, 1947 
A-1 Bambi, 1941 
A-1 Mighty Joe Young, 1948 
A-1 Station West, 1947 
A—1 Return of the Bad Men, 1947 
A-2 Spanish Main, 1944 
A—-2 Tarzan and the Huntress, 1946 
A—2 Stromboli, 1949 
A-1 Pinocchio, 1939 
A-2 Edge of Doom, 1949 
B The Outlaw, 1948 


INC, 


A-2 Man of Conquest, 1938 
B Wake of the Witch, 1948 


A-1 Rock Island Trail, 1949 

A-1 Wyoming, 1946 

A-2 Dakota, 1945 

A-2 Plainsman and the Lady, 1946 
A-2 Northwest Outpost, 1946 
ARTISTS 

A-2 Macomber Affair, 1946 


B Sensations of 1945, 1943 
2 Sleep My Love, 1947 

2 Blood on the Sun, 1944 

1 Carnegie Hall, 1946 

-2 You Only Live Once, 1936 


PICTURES 


A-1 Red Canyon, 1948 

B Singapore, 1946 

A-2 Killers, 1945 

A-2 Pardon My Sarong, 1941 


A-2 Brute Force, 1946 

A-1 Francis, 1939 

B One Touch of Venus, 1947 
A-2 Winchester 73, 1949 

A-2 Kid from Texas, 1949 
A-2 Tap Roots, 1947 

A-2 The Lady Gambles, 1948 
A-1 Ride ’em Cowboy, 1941 
A-2 The Suspect, 1944 


WARNER BROTHERS 


Manpower, 1940 
Conflict, 1943 

Saratoga Trunk, 1945 
Possessed, 1946 
Inspector General, 1949 
Look for the Silver Lining, 1948 
Dodge City, 1938 

Dark Victory, 1938 

Key Largo, 1947 

Under Capricorn, 1948 
Colorado Territory, 1948 
Mildred Pierce, 1944 
Captain Blood, 1936 
Hasty Heart, 1949 

San Antonio, 1944 


B Stage Fright, 1949 

Virginia City, 1939 

City for Conquest 
1940?) 


bo 


(No listing, 


A—2 Dark Passage, 1946 

A-2 Young Man with a Horn, 1949 
A-2 Chain Lightning, 1949 

B The Girl from Jones Beach, 1948 


A-1 Charge of the Light Brigade, 1936 
A-2 Romance on the High Seas, 1947 
B Don Juan, 1948 

A-2 My Dream is Yours, 1948 

A-2 Montana, 1949 

A-2 The Flame and the Arrow, 1949 
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A-1 Wings of the Morning, 1936 
A-1 Under the Red Robe, 1936 
A-1 Kit Carson, 1940 
A-—2 The Man in the Iron Mask, 1938 
A-1 The Son of Monte Cristo, 1940 
A-2 My Son, My Son, 1939 
A~—1 The Law of the Pampas, 1938 
B Guest Wife, 1944 
A-1 Saps at Sea, 1939 
B That Uncertain Feeling, 1940 
They Made a Fugitive (I Became 
a Criminal) (No listing) 
A-1 Pirates on Horseback, 1940 
Law of the Wild (No listing) 
A-1 In the Heart of Arizona, 1938 
Pardon Us (No listing, 1931?) 
A-1 Blockheads, 1937 
A-1 Three Men of Texas, 1939 
B Not Wanted, 1948 
A-1 Movie Crazy, 1948 
A-2 Meet Me at Dawn, 1947 
The New Adventures of Tarzan 
(No listing, 19357?) 
A-1 When’s Your Birthday, 1936 
A-1 Range War, 1938 
Wide Open Town (No listing, 
1922?) 
A-1 The Flying Deuces, 1939 
4-1 Dinner at the Ritz, 1937 


*Gentlemen Cowboy (No listing) 


A-1 Trial Dust, 1936 
*Under the Gipsy Moon (No 
listing) 
A-1 Doomed Caravan, 1940 
A-2 Hurricane, 1937 
A-1 The Cowboy and the Lady, 1938 
A-2 Our Very Own, 1949 
A-1 The Westerner, 1939 


The Adventures of Marco Polo 
(No listing, 1938) 
AMERICAN LIFE AS 
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AMERICAN FILMS IMPORTED BY NON-MPAA MEMBERS AND RELEASED BY GERMay,y 
DISTRIBUTORS 





Barbary Coast (No listing, 193 

Phantom Rancher, 1939 

Flaming Lead, 1938 

The Pocatello Kid 
1931) 

Captain Kidd, 1944 

The Baron of Arizona, 1949 

The Lost Jungle (No listing 
1934) 

Captain Caution, 1939 

The Last of the Mohicans, 1936 

The Wife of Monte Cristo, 1945 

*Cavalier Miracle (No listing) 

*Revolution in Santa Fe (N 
listing) 

Deputy Marshall, 1948 

Rimfire, 1948 

*Souls of the Desert 

The Big Cat, 1948 

Port of New York, 1949 

Adventure of Casanova, 1947 

The Trapped, 1936 

Chump at Oxford, 1938 

In Old Colorado, 1940 

Harpoon, 1948 

Treasure in Monte Cristo, 1948 

Square Dance Jubilee, 1949 

Skyliner, 1948 

Ringside, 1948 

Alias the Badman (No listing 
1931) ' 

Branded (No listing, 1922) 

Range Law, 1943 

Topper Takes a Trip, 1938 

Trouble in Texas, 1936 

Underground Rustlers, 1941 

Boot Hill Bandits, 1941 


(No listing 


—E_ 


(No listing 


IN MOVIES 


Senator HicKENLooPER. I don’t want to monopolize this hearing, 
but there is one other phase of criticism of commercial American 
motion pictures abroad which I, personally, have come across any 


number of times. 


That is the tendency, at least in the past, to exhibit 


a great many pictures abroad which created the idea that everyone in 
America was rich, that their life was one of extreme ease—almost a 


push-button life— 


and a life of great luxury. 


Many people abroad 


are less fortunate than we are in this country, and as a result of those 
pictures they have developed a deep-seated jealousy and resentment 
against the United States instead of an admiration for this country. 


They have developed a hatred similar to that of some people who 
have a rich uncle who doesn’t give them as much money as they 


think he should, merely because he is wealthy and enjoys these things 


himself. 


I realize we have arguments to refute that; nevertheless there has 
been criticism in a number of countries to the effect that some of our 


pictures create a feeling of jealousy and antagonism against the 
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United States because foreign audiences cannot aspire to the luxurious 
level of living portrayed in some of our pictures. 

Mr. JoHNSTON. Senator, we have complaints from groups that we 
portray their groups inadequately or falsely, or that we portray 
luxury in the pictures, so we make a careful analysis of types of 
pi tures. : : 

| can present that analysis to you for the record, if you wish, for 
the last 2 years. 

As I remember the figures, the percentage of so-called luxury pic- 
tures, penthouse stuff, extravagant musical comedy, is about 3 per- 
cent of total production. 

The so-called crime pictures accounted for something like 12 per- 
cent of total production im 1951, and about 7 percent in 1952. 

Senator Munpr. May | interrupt? Have you revised those figures 
to show the percentage of such material contained in films for expor- 
tation rather than the percentage for domestic production? 

Mr. Jounston. Those figures deal with the types of pictures 
produced. 

Most of the great novels of the world have some violence in them, 
and you cannot portray such a novel without some violence, even 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame, that was mentioned a few moments 
ago. 

This picture is a rather faithful portrayal of The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame, but there is some violence in it. 

The Tale of Two Cities, by Dickens, has some violence in it. We 
take all that into consideration when I tell you the number of pictures 
that have violence or crime of one kind or another in them. 

Too, we have letters from medical associations or the bar associa- 
tions criticizing us because we criticize too many doctors, or criticize 
too many lawyers, or show the doctors in an unfavorable light or the 
lawyers; or the clergy, or someone else. 

We have the types of pictures broken down and the proportion of 
crime pictures is small. 

Senator HickENLooPER. I think that analysis would be very help- 
ful as part of the record. 

Mr. Jonnson. | will be glad to supply the analysis for you. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. You can supply it for the record. 

Mr. Jonnston. Yes; we will supply it. 

(The analysis referred to follows: ) 

Number of pictures submitted to Production Code Administration, classified 

according to type, during 1951 


Drama: Drama—Continued 


Psychological mk. 9 | Miscellaneous : i 
Romantic 9} 

Domestic 8 | Total (15.1 percent) 65 
Military __ 8 | 

Social problem 8 | Melodrama: 

Biographical 4 | Western 72 
Religious_ t | Crime 39 
Western- ; 1} Romantic. ay 2% 
Crime. ___ 3 | Social problem 23 
Mystery 3 | Adventure 18 
Sport - ; 2 Crime investigator 18 
Adventure l Military 12 
Musical 1} Mystery 10 
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Melodrama—Continued 
Domestic 
Historical fiction 
Musical 
Juvenile 
Psychological 
Sport 
Biographical 
Horror. 
Miscellaneous 


Total (58.1 percent) - 


Comedy: 
Romantic 
Musical 
Domestic 
Social problem 
Crime 
Military 
Psychological 
Sport 
Miscellaneous 


Total (12.3 percent) 


Farce: 
Romantic 
Military 
Crime 
Domestic 
Musical 
Crime investigator 


Number of pictures submitted to Production Cod 
according lo type, during 1951 
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Continued 


| Farcee—Continued 


Administration, classifi 


| 
6 | Western 
6| Psychological 
6} Miscellaneous 
| 
1 | Total (7.6 percent 
t | 
2| Documentary or semidocumentary 
2) Military 
2] Economic 
- Historical 
251 | Social problem 
Miscellaneous 
21 Total (2.8 percent 


5| Fantasy: 
) Romantic 
3 Crime 





3 | Social problem 
1} Cartoon 
] Historical 
4 | Horror 
Juvenile 
53 | Musical 


| Religious 
| Miscellaneous 


‘ 

6 Total (3.9 percent 
3 

3| Variety (0.2 percent 

3 





9 


1 The picture Varieties on Parade could not be classified as any one major or submajor type. 


Number of pictures submitted to Production Code Administration, classified according 


Drama: 
POOUNRGE Seem cs 
Social problem _ - 
Biographical 
I cae meh cen bas 
Crime investigator-_-__--- 
SN os i th ios to ob 
Religious___._--- 
ee ee 
Juvenile sh dik viele 
Psychological - - - 
a 
War. Jana ritTie.t 
Westen. 16.5 catsul é 


Total (13.0 percent) - - 


Melodrama: 
i: ey open a 
NG ns iis capil 


Social problem-.---.---- 


Crime wwe atietoe 
Crime investigator--_.-- 
Adventure_.....--- bt 
Military -_- wis bid 
Historical fiction - - - 


to type, during 1952 





Melodrama—Continued 
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l Juvenile___ 
beh 1 Political . 
Science fiction 
bl ae nian 48 
= Total (62.0 percent) 
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Number of pictures submitted to Production Code Administration, classified according 
to type during 1952—Continued 


Comedy—Continued | Documentary or semidocumentary: 
ChasrtOGhd 222023 fi sucbww ce 1} Newsreel ; P 1 
Fantety adv che eee Gus . Sick 1 | Biblical - : id Job tke Bee 1 
AOE ie tee tae ch teel SS, es tie l Nature ‘ ] 

I i ae Fl ee 1 
Total (13.6 percent) -.----- 0) - 
Total (1 percent)_..-.--- L 4 

Farce: | == 
MO ake... « detetakhs anh tuseaten 6 | Various (0.5 percent).-..-......--- 2 
ROMAUIE 6 od > .n4eene- See ce : 
REVENUE Sola ndonceen ‘ 3 | Fantasy: 

Onis Ale Pee a ee 3 | Ratentere.. 22 JE ALS 1 
Crime investigator__......-.-.-. 2 | Horror db eh biboaiid Sine l 
Social problem _ - 5 a 2 Juvenile oaks ate l 
BORE. one kine eda ace 2 Military _- iy. 1 
Cone. Ratan. ; 1 Romantic _ - - we Dae 1 
Fantasy --- --- wise ] Science fiction. - — - ‘ 1 
Hotrers os 20i../36 dd'ss ] . 
Science fiction - - - - : ies 1 | Total (1.6 percent) -...._-- 6 
Theater......-. hind teste ttene 1} 
Wel sicecchens Saale 1 | Cartoon (0.3 percent) -_-.----- 1 
Total (8 percent)_.......-. 29] 


FILM PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


Senator HicKENLooreEr. I would like to turn the questioning over 
to the other members now. I shall start with Senator Wiley. 

Senator Witey. Mr. Johnston, what percentage of the Hollywood 
films are produced by major companies? 

Mr. Jonnston. Well, I think between 85 and 90 percent, including 
members and nonmembers of the association. 

Senator WiLEy. Suppose we say, then, that 15 percent are produced 
by the smaller companies. Is that right? 

Mr. JonnstTon. Yes, sir, those that do not distribute their pictures 
through the 9 or 10 companies I mentioned. 

Senator Witrey. How are they distributed? 

Mr. Jounston. They are distributed primarily through agents or 
contractors in the areas involved. The picture is sold to them, and 
they distribute the picture. It is not done by American companies. 

Senator WiLey. How do the major and the independent companies 
compare, in your opinion, in regard to sending or not sending harmful 
films abroad? 

Mr. Jonnston. I have no comparison as to that, Senator. [ 
would imagine there isn’t much difference between them, probably. 
Of course, I want to correct the word “harmful,” because really I 
don’t recognize that they are as harmful as some suggest. 

Senator Witey. What is your opinion of United States films made 
abroad? 

Mr. Jounston. Well, we have had some good films abroad, if you 
include the ones we make, but we make very few abroad. I think last 
year, we made 9 or 10 pictures abroad out of some 315 features that 
were produced in the United States in 1952. 

So, we make very few feature pictures abroad. 

Senator Witey. Why is that? 
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Mr. Jonnstron. | think the primary reasons are: It is very difficult 
to make a picture abroad that will sell at home and in the foreign 
markets as well, and they are not cheap to make. Frequently they 
cost as much or more as though we made them in Hollywood, because 
we have to send stars abroad, pay their transportation, keep them 
there, pay their board, room, and upkeep. That is not small, I can 
assure you, because most of them have rather expensive habits. We 
have to pay their salaries while they are there, and we find that the 
shooting time is usually much longer because the foreign workmen do 
not work as rapidly or as efficiently as ours do here. So the time is 
longer, the cost of the stars much greater and the final cost of the 
picture is about as great or greater as over here where our investment 
is. The tendency is to make most of the pictures in Hollywood. 


SCREENING FILMS FOR FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION 


Senator Winey. If a film turns out to be bad or harmful abroad, 
what does the association do about it? 

Mr. Jonnsron. Well, several years ago we set up a group to advise 
the companies on pictures that go into areas abroad. 

Immediately after the cessation of the Second World War, there was 
a tremendous backlog of pictures that had not been shown in most 
foreign countries, and these pictures flooded in, even more than the 
countries could absorb. That is a perfectly natural commercial 
phenomenon. You can’t blame the companies for doing that. 

That flood receded, and more recently the companies are concerned 
principally with their current production. I think there is an aware- 
ness on the part of the foreign managers of the companies as to what 
pictures should go into what areas. 

We have a foreign manager with us today, the president of Para- 
mount International, Mr. George Weltner, who will talk to you after I 
have completed, and I presume you will want to ask him some of these 
questions. We have advised foreign managers to be careful and set up 
some criteria as to what pictures should be sent to areas and they have 
done that on their own. I know they have a keen awareness, as I am 
sure Mr. Weltner will tell you later, of what pictures should go into 
what areas, and whether a picture is harmful and whether it will do a 
great deal of good. They are doing the screening themselves. 

Senator Witey. Can’t Hollywood sift out more films? 

Mr. Jounston. There are a good many of our pictures that are not 
shown overseas, Senator, as you probably know. Not all the pictures 
that we make are shown overseas by any means. 

Senator Wrxey. I, for one, as you know, have always fought against 
censorship of the motion picture industry and the impairment of 
freedom of the press. But we are facing a world situation that is a 
battle for the minds of men. The motion picture industry, as you 
described it so dynamically a few moments ago, is, in your opinion, 
the most important agency that the human mind has devised to 
affect the minds of men. Under the circumstances, don’t you think 
there can be a closer cooperation between the industry and your 
organization on the one hand, and some agency of Government on 
the other, to the end that the efforts of official agencies will not be 
affected disastrously by motion pictures? 
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Mr. JoHnsTon. Senater, we do just that to a great extent, in the 
preparation of pictures. You were talking about the export of fin- 
shed pictures, and let me talk for a moment or so about the prepara- 
tion of pictures and what we do about it. 

Several years ago we set up in Hollywood an informational service 
on overseas operations. A man by the name of Addison Durland in 
my office handles that in our production code administration in Holly- 
wood. It is his job, every time a script comes for approval by the 
production code, to read that script, determine if there is anything 
harmful to the country, or any country in which that picture is 
likely to be shown. If, in his estimation, there is anything harmful 
to the country involved, such as the portrayal of a bad custom of 
the country, or the portrayal of that country in an unfavorable 
light, or some particular situation which might be harmful to that 
area or to us, he notes it, discusses it with the producer of the picture, 
and requests that that scene be eliminated or modified. 

Senator HickKENLOoPER. Does he have specialized advice on that 
articular country, or does he use his own judgment in regard to 
all countries? 

Mr. Jounston. No, he has specialized advice and in addition to 
that, he operates with a man in each one of the studios whose job it 
is also to do that. 

As I am sure Mr. Weltner will tell you, Paramount has a man 
whose job it is to screen pictures. Durland works with him also, 
so that most of the objectionable things in a picture are eliminated 
prior to the final completion of the picture. 


COOPERATION WITH THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


This does not mean necessarily that the picture is suitable for all 
areas of the world, but the producer is informed before he makes 
the picture as to what the foreign conditions are. We not only 
cooperate among ourselves in Hollywood to portray America in the 
right light, and to avoid offending other countries, but we have gone 
even further. We have attempted many times in the past to cooper- 
ate with the State Department in making pictures available for dis- 
tribution overseas. We have even gone so far, gentlemen, as to 
propose a mobile unit operation in certain countries on an experi- 
mental basis, and for this we have proposed to furnish our own entire 
library for the State Department to pick out the feature films it 
thinks would be beneficial in the area involved. 

A picture such as Abe Lincoln in Illinois is an example. There are 
many others that would be particularly appropriate in the areas 
involved. We have suggested that we operate the mobile equipment, 
on boats or in trucks, to show the pictures to the people in the 
territories selected. 

We have further suggested that we charge a nominal admission for 
the pictures because we have found from actual experience that if you 
don’t charge it is sure to be considered propaganda—and probably 
suspect in many minds—so we felt it would be wise to charge for the 
pictures, if only a few coppers. 

We presented those suggestions to the State Department in some 
detail in 1950. 
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I think, Senator, we have done many things you have mentioned, 
and we have done them, in my opinion, rather effectively. I know of 
no other industry that has gone so far, Senator, as we have, because 
we recognize that we are an extremely potent instrument abroad for 
foreign policy. I say it, perhaps with undue emphasis, that we are 
probably the most important medium because certainly what you see 
with your eyes and hear with your ears is more important than some- 
thing you see only or hear only. 


NORMAN COUSINS’ VIEWS ON UNITED STATES FILMS ABROAD 


Senator Wiiey. I think your characterization of the significance 
of your industry is correct. You had occasion once to debate with a 
chap by the name of Norman Cousins, I believe. 

Mr. Jounston. I did. 

Senator Witey. I have here a quotation from a statement that he 
made in the Saturday Review of Literature. I don’t know the gentle- 
man and he may be prejudiced, because he makes this rather broad 
statement: 

Frequently in the past 2 years, while attending American movies in such cities 
as London, Brussels, Milan, Hiroshima, I have had to fight down the impulse to 
rise up in my seat and shout out that what was being shown was a lie, and to try 
to refute the dangerous impressions about America that were being hammered 
home. 

That, I think, may be an exaggerated statement, but it is at least 
the impression of someone with whom you debated, and it presents 
rather graphically one individual’s reaction upon seeing pictures that, 
in his opinion, gave a false picture of American life. 

We are interested in maintaining this great institution of which 
you are a part. We want it to be healthy economically and healthy 
in its great purpose—particularly in its constructive purpose of selling 
America to the world. But here you have a statement that is quite 
critical of some of these pictures. Moreover, Mr. Cousins elaborates 
on that statement as follows: 

For it makes little sense to set up elaborate agencies in our State Department 
at great cost for building good will abroad when a large part of the problem is 
being mass produced right here on the west coast. 

In an editorial in a later issue, he states: 


The United States finds itself on an absurd treadmill, spending millions of 
dollars abroad to counteract Soviet propaganda against it while much of the 
damage is being spun off our own movie reels. 

Who is this chap, Norman Cousins? I am not, of course, in any 
way passing judgment on him or endorsing him with regard to his 
character, background, or competence. I am merely quoting some- 
thing which has received wide publicity, justified or not. 

Mr. Jounston. He is the editor of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. I debated with him on a nationwide broadcast a few years ago, 
and I well remember our conversations. He is certainly entitled to 
his opinion regarding the American moving picture abroad. How- 
ever, I disagree with him. 

Our debate brought out that many of the pictures that he indi- 
cated were not representative of American life were, in fact, certainly 
representative of American life. One cannot say that the conditions 
depicted in the Grapes of Wrath never existed in America. They 
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vere actual conditions, reproductions of actual conditions in America, 
so it is not true to say they never existed. 
Are American motion pictures to be limited to sweetness and sun- 
ine, and only those things that show Americans as having nothing 
vrong with us and everything right? That is not truthful. That 
isnot America. ‘There are some things wrong with us. There always 
will be, for we are human beings. Thank God that we have the 
freedom to depict the truth and thank God further that we allow 
other people in other parts of the world to know that we have the 
freedom and right to express that point of view. 

Now, these people, those who agree with Mr. Cousins—and he is a 

ry intelligent gentleman, an editor of a fine magazine—these people 
as I sey, are entitled to their opinions. I simply do not share that 
opinion and I do not think the great majority of Americans or people 
overseas share it. If the particular pictures were one-tenth as bad 
as Mr. Cousins has indicated, we would not be occupying seventy- 
odd percent of the screen playing time of the world including, Eng- 
land. That certainly would not be true if our pictures were as 
obnoxious as he says they are. 

Senator Futsrier1. I don’t follow the logic of your reasoning. 
Will you elaborate a bit? 


Mr. Jonnston. If the pictures show America in such a distasteful 
manner or deal with such objectionable subjects, and are full of sex 
and crime, the English people would not go to see them. 


COMMERCIAL CRITERIA FOR FILM EXPORTATION 


Senator Fu.tsrieur. Is it not true that the bizarre and unusual, both 
in the movies and the press, have a greater play than the ordinary 
facts of life? 

lf you pick up the headlines in the press, most of the news isn’t 
concerned with the honesty of a man doing a day’s work, but with 
violence and murders and so on. By and large, isn’t that also true 
in the movies? 

Mr. Jounston. I think there is some tendency to that, Senator. 

Senator FuLsriext. In other words, the unusual is entertainment. 
Do you not make your movies primarily for entertainment purposes? 

Mr. Jounsron, That is right. That is the reason they are potent, 
because they are entertainment. 

Senator Futpricur. They are made with that in mird. 

Mr. Jonnston. Yes, thet is right. 

Senator Futsricxt. In that case, I don’t see the logic of the 70-per- 
cept estimate you quoted as meaning that they are necessarily good, 
in the sense which you are speaking of. 

Mr. Jounston. No, but I don’t think they are harmful either, in 
that sense. If they overdid the bad, English parents would not allow 
theit children to see them. The reason the Americen picture—— 

Senator HickENLoopeER. It may be the same as the old saying that 
every time they ban a book in Boston because it is immoral, it usually 
experiences a pretty strong increase in sales. 

Mr. Jonnston. Not necessarily ; sometimes it does. 

Senator Wiiey. I think, Mr. Johnston, that we are now getting to 
the crux of this whole issue. I think Senator Fulbright brought it 
out very nicely in his examination. In this particular period, when 
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we are battling for the minds of the world, what is the test you make 
when you export a picture? Is the test the effect it will have upon 
those people in relation to our side, or is the test simply, will it amuse 
them and get them to go to the theater? 

I think that most of us realize that there are greater requirements 
made of us today than there were 20 or 25 years ago. We have 
many more requirements in the realm of morals, economics, and par- 
ticularly in the field of politics. I think that when our Government 
is spending money to see that the people in a certain country remain 
on our side of the Iron Curtain, it is very important to know what 
effect a commercial film will have if it goes into that country—what 
effect it will have upon the minds of those people in regard to keeping 
them our allies or at least friendly toward us, not whether or not they 
want to see it or whether it will be a good box-office proposition. 

I think that is the test big-business men have to apply, too, and you 
are big business. 


JUDGING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF FILMS 


Mr. Jounston. I think we do apply that test, Senator, to a great 
extent. We are a commercial enterprise, there is no argument about 
that. The fact that our pictures are entertainment makes them most 
effective abroad. A scene in a picture, for instance, in which a Negro 
doctor may have a role in making a decision is far more important, 
just that one scene in the picture, than would be all the designed 
propaganda that could be devised. Senator, I come back to my 
original thesis: Who is going to say that a picture is harmful or is 
not harmful? 

Who is to say what is the best picture or not the best picture? 
I don’t know of anybody who is allwise enough and all-seeing enough 
to do that. 

In general, we try to exercise reasonable judgment, but sometimes 
pictures that seem completely innocuous draw complaints from some- 
body. Isaw a picture the other day—a good picture, a new picture 
and I thought it was excellent, but the next day I was stopped on the 
street by a gentleman who told me it was full of Communist 
propaganda. 

I could not see it, personally, and I think I know a little about 
Communist propaganda—lI could not see it at all, but that is the type 
of thing we are up against. It is one person’s opinion that a partic- 
ular picture is bad, and another person’s opinion that it is good. 
So it goes. 

I repeat that for every letter that you have about the harmful 
effects of American movies, I am sure that we could produce many 
times the amount of letters, sometimes from the same class of people, 
as to the effectiveness of American movies abroad, their beneficial 
effects. 

Senator Wiiey. That is all I have, thank you. 

Senator HickenLooper. Senator Fulbright? 

Senator Futsricut. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that we have 
two different things to talk about. I certainly think that what may 
be said about pictures made for domestic consumption would be an 
entirely different matter—— 
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ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF THE FOREIGN MARKE’ 


Mr. Jounston. Senator, could I interrupt you for just a second 
say that pictures today do not recoup their costs in the domestic 
market. Nine out of ten pictures made in the last 2 years in Holly- 
wood did not break even in the domestic market. It is the foreign 
market that we have to depend upon if pictures are to recoup their 
cost or show a profit. 

fhe same is true with the English, French, or Italian industry 
‘hey are exactly in the same position in their domestic markets. Our 
industry is a commercial ente rprise. We are not subsidized. Weare 
not an eleemosynary institution. We cannot make pictures just for 
{merica alone. On the average, they do not pay for their cost. We 
must make pictures for overseas as well. The pictures must be 
entertaining or people won’t go to see them. They must have life 
and action, or you can’t get the people into theaters. 

If we do have scenes in them, as most motion pictures do, regarding 
events in American life, I think those pictures can be extremely 
useful for American welfare overseas. 

Senator Futsricut. | think that may be where the entire conflict 
arises, just from what you said. 

As | understood you, 42 percent of your dollar revenue comes from 
foreign sources. 

Mr. Jonnstron. That is right. 

Senator Futericutr. Roughly, how much is that in dollars? 

Mr. Jounston. Last year in the neighborhood of $200 million 
in film rentals came from outside the United States. 

Senator Futspricur. Did approximately twice that amount come 
from domestic rentals? 

Mr. Jounston. Right. 

Senator Futprignt. So that you, in making a picture, neces- 
sarily—and I am not criticizing you for it, | mean as a commercial 
undertaking—have to make one that will sell. 1am no authority on 
movies, I confess, but these reports we have had, I can assure you, 
are not from irresponsible people. The comments that were orig- 
inally read were not, as you well know, from an irresponsible person. 

Mr. Jounston. Not at all. 

Senator Fu.tsricut. To return to the problem, the subcommittee 
has obtained information from all over the world—the staff started 
collecting it last summer. This information came from responsible 
people who have, I think, no motive, no reason to try to mislead this 
subcommittee, so that I think you have a very grave problem here 
I think most of us know, at least from common knowledge, what type 
of pictures seem to be most successful here in the domestic market 

Mr. Jonnston. No, we don’t know that, Senator, everyone tries to 
make a picture which will be successful, but, I can assure you, not all 
of them are by any means. The pattern of a picture that will be 
successful at one time will be a miserable dud at another time, so we 
really don’t know. 
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GRADES OF MOTION PICTURES 


Senator Futpricut. What does the expression A picture or B pic. 
ture or C picture mean? I see that in the press. 

Mr. Jonnston. There are very few B pictures made any more 
The A pictures are pictures that have large budgets and are considered 
major pictures. The B pictures were those with minor or sma| 
budgets and with unknown people in them. They were intended 
primarily for the small house or the second-run feature; but very few 
B pictures are made any more. 

Senator Futsricut. Wha. percentage of motion pictures are B 
pictures? 

Mr. Jounston. Well, I would say that probably not over 15 or 20 
percent of the pictures are B pictures. 

Senator Futsricut. What percentage of B pictures are sold abroad? 

Mr. Jounston. Practically none. 

Senator Futsrieut. Do they sell more cheaply than the others? 

Mr. Jounston. Not from the major companies. There may be 
some of the independents who make some B pictures and sell them 
abroad, I wouldn’t know that. 


FOREIGN SOURCES OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS 


Senator FuLspricut. I was a little surprised that you were able to 
sell $200,000,000 worth of movies. I don’t know where they get the 
dollars for that when there are so many things that they want 

Mr. Jonunston. As you know, Senator, we carry on very extensive 
trading operations all over the world in order to get our money out. 

We have done such things as buy wood pulp in Scandinavia for 
kroner, shipped it to Italy in exchange for lire, and there we have 
used the lire to build or rebuild ships to go overseas to be sold for 
American dollars; we even raised a sunken French tanker in the 
harbor of Marseilles and repaired it, paying for it with French francs, 
and shipping it to the United States where it was sold for dollars; 
we have made Scotch-type whisky in Chile, sold it in America for 
American dollars. All in all, we have a very extensive organization 
constantly working to get our dollars over the hurdles that beset you 
nowadays in foreign trade. 

Senator FuLprieutr. You are very ingenious. 

Mr. Jounston. We have to be. That is the only way we can get 
our money out, I will assure you. 


POPULARITY OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF FILMS 


Senator FuLpricut. Coming back to our problem, which I think 
is a real one, what I mean is the type of picture which I often see 
referred to as an educational film. You mentioned Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois a moment ago. Has that turned out to be one of your top 
pictures from a money-making point of view? 

Mr. Jounston. No; I don’t think so. 

Senator Futpricut. That was my impression. It seems that that 
type of picture is not quite as successful as some of the more lurid 
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ones. Naturally, you can’t go too far in making educational pic tures; 
i have to present those that will draw the people in, don’t you? 

"Me JOHNSTON. Yes, sir. 

Senator FuLBriGHT. Was Forever Amber a popular picture? 

\(r. Jounston. No; it was not very popular. I don’t think it even 
nroke even. 

Senator Futsrieat. Is that right? 

\ir. Jounston. I don’t believe so. 

Senator FutBricut. Can you tell us more about it? 

\ir. Jounston. The sensational picture, strange as it may seem, is 
not usually the successful money-making picture. The successful 
picture is difficult to pinpoint, but it is usually one that tells a drama 
of human life which the audience is interested in, and which affects 
them personally. 

\ picture such as Going My Way was in most areas eminently 
successful, one of the big moneymakers, and it was a fine story of 
{merican life. A story such as County Fair, which is a story of Iowa 
farm life, is as fine a story as you ever saw, and was a good money- 
maker. 

Senator HickENLooper. State Fair. 

JOHNSTON. State Fair; thank you, Senator. 


CRITERIA USED TO SELECT FILMS FOR FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION 


Senator Futpricut. What determines whether a picture is sold 
abroad or not? It is a commercial determination, is it not—what you 
think will sell? 

Mr. Jounston. Yes. Drama sells abroad better, but I am not an 
expert—— 

Senator FuLspricut. You don’t have to describe it. What I mean 
is that your test, the criterion you use, is whether or not it will make 
money. Isn’t that your objective? 

Mr. Jounston. Of course, we are a commercial enterprise. 

Senator FutpriecHt. That is all I meant. I assumed that it was. 
Do you consider—and I don’t expect you to consider this unless the 
Government makes some arrangement with you—that it is your 
obligation to censor these films yourrself? You have to try to make 
them pay, as you have indicated how dependent you are on this foreign 
market. 

We are not trying to criticize you. We are trying to find out about 
the picture business, because the reports we have had, I must say, 
are quite critical. They are not critical of the medium—I agree with 
you 100 percent about the power of this medium—but about the way 
the medium is used sometimes in many of these ocuntries. After 
hearing the reports that have already been read to you, I wonder if 
you can offer any general suggestions—or specific suggestions, I 
should say—on how we can best utilize this medium which we all agree 
is extremely important, to achieve the purposes we seek? 

Do you have any suggestion that you can make to the subcommittee? 

Mr. Jounston. Let me reemphasize, Senator, that I think we have 
some suggestions. Let me reemphasize one to you. We have a 
production code in Hollywood. All pictures, whether shown in the 
foreign or domestic market must pass that code. There has been a 
great deal of comment that the code is too rigid, and there are many 
groups in America—— 
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DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MARKETS 


Senator Fu.sricut. I hope we can keep this discussion entirely 
off of the American market where you can show anything you want to 
as far as I am concerned as a member of this subcommittee. We ar 
interested only in what is shown abroad. 

I know we get this difference of opinion about the domestic market 
In my opinion, whether it does harm or not is very debatable, because 
most Americans are adults and can judge whether these portrayals 
are typical or not. 

You have mentioned a few instances where you knew that they 
were true, but I don’t regard them as typical of America, even though 
they might be true in a specific case. For example, you can find an 
account of a race riot in Detroit a few years back, if you search for it 
but that was the only race riot that I can think of for 5 or 10 years, 
and that is not typical of what is going on there today. It doesn’t 
matter over here, where everybody knows about that riot; but do 
they know about it in Indonesia and such places, and do they know 
that it is the only one that occurred in 10 years? 

[t isn’t quite enough to say a certain fact is true. That doesn’t 
answer the problem I have in mind. I don’t think you have mis- 
represented any specific case, but we are concerned with the whole 
program as it would appear to a foreigner who is totally unfamiliar 
with America and sees a picture, we will say, only two or three times 
a year. 

Mr. Jounston. Senator, may I[ start in by saying we have a pro- 
duction code which is very rigid. Our code is far more rigid than 
the code of any other country. 

In fact, most other countries don’t even have a code. 

Senator Futsrieut. What are the criteria of the code? 

Mr. Jounston. It is a long document, but the sense of it is, to 
prevent any obscenity or immoral scenes from getting into pictures; 
to prevent any godlessness from getting into pictures; to prevent any 
disparity against other races; its purpose, in general, is to keep a 
sound moral tone in pictures. 

Senator Futsrieur. That isn’t quite what I have in mind, either. 
While that is important, it is the emphasis in films upon things that 
I call bizarre and unusual which I am discussing—and the balance of 
those incidents and that type of picture within the whole program. 
I think that a code which merely sets moral standards, while that is 
good, certainly does not go far enough to meet the problems that 
arise in the foreign field. 

Mr. Jounston. Senator, the statements read here indicated that 
the pictures were too sexy, too brutal, and I am trying to say that 
extreme brutality, sexiness, and so forth—the extreme is kept out 
of our pictures. It is not kept out of pictures made by foreign 
makers in other countries, and you will find other countries’ pictures 
far worse so that phase of the 1 inquiry you can forget, in my opinion. 

Then, what does it come down to? Probably it comes down then 
to the charge that our pictures show Americans are too luxury- 
loving. About 3 percent of our pictures are in that class, and very 
few go overseas, for a very simple reason: because musical comedies 
are not apprec iated overseas. 
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hey don’t like them. They like drama. Occasionally a musical 
ly will be sent over, but in general, they don’t get abroad. 

[herefore, what United States pictures are playing over there? 
Not the sexy and brutal kind, because our pictures are far less so 
han the pictures of other lands. Is it that we show up some things 

{merica, maybe the race question? The very best of our motion 

tures go overseas and the companie S pie k them and in my opinion, 

a pretty good job of screening. 

Sena FuLBRIGHT. I am sure I have not made myself clear, and 
| don’ blame you for that. It is not a question of whether a picture 
deals with the human emotions or not, I think, but the way these 
emotions are handled. I confess that when one describes anything 

: the field of art, which this is in a very real sense, it is difficult to put 

nto words. It is difficult, at least, for a layman like myself; but ] 
think we feel that we must judge it by whe ther it is in good taste or 
not, with regard to American life. 

I don’t know that it is very fruitful for me to pursue this, because 
| don’t know enough about it. 


QUALITY OF OFFICIAL AND COMMERCIAL FILMS 


Have you had any opportunity to observe the quality and effective- 
ess of the USIS films, the ones that they make and have used? They 
make them, as you know, on a small scale in various countries. 

Mr. Jounston. Yes; I have seen a good many of those films 
abroad. 

Senator Fu_sricut. Would you comment on their quality? 

Mr. Jounston. I think some are effective and some are not 
Again it depends a great deal upon the film. I do not think there is 
any general category. I am inclined to think that, in general, they 
could use more experts in making their films, and in making them 
probably a little more entertaining, although I have no great criticism 
of the films made for overseas information services 

Senator Futpriext. Do you not think there may be some value in 
making commercial films for official use in particular countries? In 
other words, Italy is making films— 

Mr. Jonnston. They do that. 

Senator Futsricut. Making films to be used only in Italy. 

Mr. Jonnston. That is right. 

Senator Futpriexr. You cannot do that. 

Mr. Jounston. No. 

Senator Futsriegut. You make films to be used everywhere 

Mr. Jonnston. In general, although we do have 

Senator Futsricat. Do you make them only for sale? 

Mr. Jonnston. We have made some for the State Department, 
specific films for them. 

Senator Futsricut. | mean commercial films. You have made 
documentaries for the State Department. 

Mr. Jounsron. That is right. 

Senator Futpricut. Have you made these films at their order? 

Mr. Jounston. Right. 

Senator Funtsrieut. | think there is certainly no criticism in that 
connection. 
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What I meant is that you cannot afford to make commercia| 
films 

Mr. Jounston. We do not make a commercial film for a particular 
country. We could not afford it, the cost would be too prohibitive 

Senator Futsricut. Many of the films they call documentaries 
are simple films; they don’t cost nearly as much as commerical films 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. Jounston. That is true. 

Senator Futsricut. Do you have any suggestion to offer that 
might improve the USIS films? 

Mr. Jonnston. No; I have no suggestion to offer, Senator, on that. 

Senator FuLtpricut. Can you suggest any me thod of procedure, or 
anything like that? 

Mr. Jounston. No, sir. 


LETTER PRAISING MOVIES AS A MEDIUM 


Senator Futspriecut. I have found, from many sources, that th 
medium is extremely good. I had a very interesting letter from th 
wife of an American Army officer in Turkey. She wrote at great 
length, and it would warm your heart to know how highly she praised 
the movies as a medium—she was thinking particularly of its use in 
small towns and villages in Turkey and in the Turkish elementary 
schools. . 

Mr. Chairman, I think the whole committee would like to read it. 
It is an extremely fine letter, recommending the further use of 16- 
millimeter films for projectors that can be used in the small schools 
and small towns in Turkey. 

I have run into that in many cases. That is a different thing 
from what we are talking about now, of course, but I think we all 
agree that if we can enlarge those activities, it will be a good thing. 

It is merely a question of keeping the bad films out, and I think 
we all agree that you have a lot of good pictures. 

I heard the same thing you mentioned about Ninotchka and a lot 
of others; but people see 10 good films and then a very bad one, and 
it seems like the rotten apple spoils the whole thing. 

I think we are groping around for a way in which to eliminate the 
few bad ones. 


SELECTING FILMS FOR FOREIGN PRESENTATION 


Mr. Jounston. I think we do a pretty fair job of policing ourselves, 
in general. We try to clean up the pictures and avoid too much sex 
or violence—the type of thing that people usually complain to me 
about-—and I say to you that there is far less of this in ours than the 
foreign producers have in theirs. 

For instance, the other night we showed Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar. You all know the play. Julius Caesar was murdered and 
Brutus and Cassius committed suicide. There certainly is a lot of 
violence, and yet that is Shakespeare. I don’t think anyone would 
say that Shakespeare should be censored. 

Senator Futsricur. I don’t think you can say that love or any- 
thing like that should be excluded. The way Shakespeare happens to 
handle that incident is a little different, we will say, than it is handled 
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n Searface. There is a different approach. That is what we are 
iz to develop here. Nobody is try ing to say that you should have 

‘thing with a murder in it, or nothing with love in it, but there is a 
erence In presentation. 

\ir. Jounston. | thoroughly understand what you mean, Senator, 
and I think we are trying to do that. I think the producers are doing 
a pretty effective job. 

Senator Futsricut. Lots of people think you don’t. 

Is there any way it can be improved? 

\(r. Jounston. Let me say, first, that we are constantly improving 

ir own record. I think we are familiar with the prob lem and | 

nk we are doing a pretty good job of handling it. 

The second thing I want to say is that we have suggested the 

obile units to the State Department. Turkey is one of the countries 
ve had in mind for the experiment. Let the State Department pick 

the films that it wants to show and say where it wants them 
shown It could pick the films which would be effective in Turkey 
nd have them picked by people who knew the country. We would 

e that they had the mobile units to show the pictures. That idea 

as never accepted. 1 would like to renew that offer to the State 
Department because I think it could be extremely effective. 

he third thing I want to say is that, exercising the best judgment 
that we have, there are still going to be people who complain and who 
think we have done a bad job someplace or other. Other people will 
praise us. All I can say to you, Senator, is that we are trying in 
our humble way to do a good job overseas because we recognize our 
responsibility. We know that with this tremendous power overseas 
we do have to shoulder the cloak of responsibility, and we are 
attempting to do it. 

| am not speaking for the people who do not belong to this organi- 
vation and who may ship pictures overseas that we know nothing 
about, but I am spe aking about the companies I represent, and | 
think in general they are doing a really much more effective job 
than would be indicated from the correspondence you receive. Some 
of the criticism is from men such as Norman Cousins, a very esti- 
mable gentleman, who objects to the violence, objects to the sex, 
What I am saying is that these things are far less in our films than 
in the films of other countries, and far less as a rule than in the novels 
from which the pictures are taken. You have got to have some of 
that if you are going to have a picture presenting entertainment. 
You cannot have it all sweetness and light, and nothing else. 

Senator Fuusprient. I believe that is all. 

Senator HickenLooprr. Senator Gillette? 


COMMERCIAL CRITERIA IN FILM PRODUCTION 


Senator Gittetre. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Johnston, as has been 
stated here two or three times, the members of this subcommittee 
have been abroad trying to evaluate the effect of the American infor- 
mation service, and all of us ran into this area of the American moving 
picture. We saw with our own eyes, of course, the extent to which 
American pictures were shown abroad. 

We know that it is a medium which is used extensively. We saw 
some evidence that in certain areas the effort that we were making 
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to build good will for America seemed to be offset to some extent by 
types of pictures that had been shown in that area commercially, 

[ was greatly interested in your statement that some 42 percent of 
your production is sold in other areas, and that about 200 million 
people a week see these exhibits. I want to preface what I have to 
say with this: You are a manufacturing concern. 

Mr. Jounston. Right. 

Senator GitterrE. You are manufacturing your product, and if 
you do not sell it you will go out of business. 

Mr. Jonnston. Right. 

Senator Gitterre. ‘The Government is not subsidizing it. 

Mr. Jonnston. Right. 

Senator Gitterre. The Government is not censoring your product 

Mr. Jonnstron. Right; it is not. 

Senator Gituerre. In your own interest, as well as in the ge 
interest, you have censored your product for public exhibition here j 
America. 

Mr. Jonnston. Yes. 

Senator GitLerre. You say that you have established a production 
code. 

Mr. Jonnston. Right. 

Senator Gitterre. Using this code, you judge and measure the 
sales of your product abroad. Now, I want to ask you these ques- 
tions: Laying aside this production code, when you produce a picture 
of heavy cost, you are going to sell 58 percent in America if the aver age 
pertains. Is that correct? 

Mr. Jonnsron. Right. 

Senator GitLterre. And you will sell 42 percent abroad. What is 
going to determine your decision as to marketing it; the 58 percent 
that you are to sell here, the 42 percent that you hope to sell there, 
or both? 

Mr. Jounston. | think both determine it. 

Senator GitLterre. You think that it is going to be determined by 
both domestic and foreign sales. 

Mr. Jonnston. Yes. 

Senator Grtterre. And you base that on the statement that you 
made here: that you cannot get back your costs by selling to the home 
market alone. 

Mr. Jounston. No, sir. 

Senator Gittetre. That is true in general, is it not? 

Mr. Jounston. That is correct. 

Senator GrtLerre. You have to have this foreign market, do you 
not? 


Mr. 


JOHNSTON. Yes, sir. 







PATRIOTIC CONSIDERATIONS IN FILM PRODUCTION 





Senator Gitterre. Realizing that you have to sell 42 percent 
abroad in order to break even or to make a profit for your manufac- 
turing concern, do you also take into consideration the fact that a 
motion picture may be acceptable to some areas and sell well there, 
that it may be unacceptable in other areas, and that it may seriously 
affect the United States in some areas? 
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\ir. Jounston. Senator, we do. As I tried to tell you, we have 
this group in Hollywood that gives information to the producers as 
vhether a picture will be harmful in areas. Now we get into the 
im immediately of a question of judgment, as to whether something 
harmful or not, and I think what we are arguing about is that realm 
idgment as to whether something is harmful to the United States 
not 

| err on the side of greater liberality rather than greater restrictive- 

ss for these reasons: First, because I know that the freer our pictures 
are and the less we censor them, the more they are going to be believed 
and the more effective they are 

Second, I recognize the impossibility of any one man being a judge 
of what should or should not go abroad. I certainly would not want 
that job. I do not know anyone who could capably perform it, with 
the area of judgment involved. We do attempt to present things to 
the outside world that will certainly not be purposefully harmful to 

e United States. We do not do that; that is certain. 

Now, I’d like to point out again that there are pictures we send into 
one area but do not send into another. There are various reasons. 
¢ may be a commercial reason, because we don’t think a particular 

‘ture will sell in a particular area. Tastes differ around the world. 

YW e have a conscious desire in the back of our minds all the time to 
perform a good job, and I think we do a very effective job overseas, 
all things taken into consideration. We do a more effective job, in 
my opinion, than any other informational medium that goes abroad, 
and we do it consciously. 


COMMERCIAL FILMS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Senator Gituerre. I agree with you. I believe that is entirely 

ie, and I believe those two factors enter into the judgments that 
voumake, First, of course, you have to have in mind the commercial 
factor of a return on the product, the sale of your product; but you, 
as Americans, would not willingly do anything that would hurt 
American relations. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Jounsron. Quite the contrary, if I may interrupt you just 

minute to say that we have done some magnificent things to help 
the United States. 

We put pictures in Japan for a period of 2 or 3 years after the war 
at absolutely no cost to our Government. We have letters from 
Japanese leaders and from our own military authorities that they 

were a very great means of reorientation of the Japanese people. 

We did exactly the same thing in Germany after the war at no 
expense to the Government. I don’t know of any industry giving 
away cloth or clothes or steel or anything, but we gave away films, 
not only gave them away but paid for the means of showing them in 
dollars out of our own pockets, at an expense of about $500,000 a year. 


We did the same thing in Austria and the same thing in Korea. 
Sure, we are conscious of what we do. We would not do that, gen- 
4 tlemen, and consciously hurt the United States in the next breath. 


Senator Gitterrr. That, Mr. Johnston, was one of the objects of 
the questions I asked, because I do not want this hearing to be an 
inquisition. I don’t want it to carry the imputation that this sub- 


committee is bringing charges to bear against the moving-picture 


Industry. 
i Mistakes in judgment you have made and will make, 
f 31024—53—pt. 2——5 
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Mr. Jounston. Right. 

Senator GitLterre. You paid for your mistakes in judgment, if 
you made a picture here which was not acceptable abroad. 

Mr. Jonnston. Right. 


MOBILE FILM UNITS ABROAD 


Senator GiLLETTE. We are concerned in the things which can b 
done in addition to what you have been doing. 

Senator Fulbright asked in his questions if anything could be don 
to lessen the impact, the unfavorable impact, of a mistake in judgment 
in these areas abroad. Now, I am not testifying here, but I want to 
say one word about these mobile units. Like these other gentlemen 
here, these Senators, I was in eight countries of the Middle Eas 
during December. I observed these mobile units, and I observ 
their very effective results. I saw the efforts that were being mad 


to go into areas that could not be reached by commercial exhibitors 


to go into these little villages where the people would turn out wh: 
perhaps, had never seen a moving picture of any kind before. Thes: 
mobile units were of tremendous value, but such an effort takes 
money, and the commercial industry which you represent cannot 
finance it alone. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT 


The suggestion you made a moment ago interested me in the 
possibility of collaboration between your industry and the Govern- 
ment, so that this program could be expanded to something of great 
value. 

Mr. Jounsron. Senator, the cost involved was not great. The 
way we had it set up on a cost basis, we would collect some money 
which would apply toward the cost, and any deficit would be made 
up by the Government. We estimated this deal would involve 
relatively few thousands of dollars for a year’s operation in a place 
such as Turkey. 

I want to make one other comment on the infallibility of human 
nature. The Army carefully picked pictures for Germany and Japan 
on its reorientation program. We furnished the pictures free, made 
available our entire film library, and told them, ‘‘You come in, pick 
what you want for Germany and Japan, and we will send them in.” 
We were not getting a nickel. The Army picked them out, and they 
exercised great care in picking them out. The selections went through 
several hands, not just one. 

And do you know the tremendous number of complaints which we 
received from people in those areas—that those pictures were harmful 
to American interests? Yet those pictures had been carefully screened 
by the armed services before they went into those areas. 

I can assure you that I got more complaints as to their ineffective- 
ness and their badness in those areas, where they had been so carefully 
picked, than I have ever gotten in the areas where we have ourselves 
picked the pictures. 

So that shows you the fallibility of human beings in picking pictures. 

Senator GitteTre. I don’t want to place any starry crown on the 
motion-picture industry, but I believe that our aims are similar, one 
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to the other. One is a national enterprise and one is a commercial 
enterprise. I feel that we can find an area where we can collaborate 
to America’s advantage with regard to our friendship with these 
ns abroad. 
\(r. Jounston. I think we can do those things. I would like to 
our invitation, on the mobile units, which I think can be 


effective. I would like to see the State Department call upon our 
people in Hollywood a great deal more than it does for advice and 
) | in the making of these short subjects for abroad, and for 

c stions. 

| think it would be extremely helpful because the best brains 
in the motion-picture industry are usually in Hollywood, not always, 
but usually. I would say they should be called upon more, and we 
certainly want to help in any way we can. 


] 


tly, it is a matter of judgment in these things, and I can only 
assure you we are doing the best we can. I think we are improving. 
Jiscussion off the record. 
ator Munpr. May I interrupt? 
Senator GILLETTE. I am through. 


ADDITIONAL ECONOMIC ENTERPRISES OF THE FILM INDUSTRY 


Senator Munpr. I would like to ask this question: While the 
motion-picture industry has gotten into the woodpulp business and 
the Chilean Scotch whisky industry, you have not been freezing any 
beef in New Zealand, have you? 

Mr. Jounston. No, we have not, Senator. 

Senator Munpr. I wanted that in the record. 

Senator Futpricut. Better look into that. [Laughter.] 


CONTROL OF AMERICAN FILMS OVERSEAS 


Senator HickeNnLooper. Do you have any further questions, 
Senator Mundt? 

Senator Munprt. Yes. 

What are you doing now, if anything, in the matter of selling or 
shipping pictures to Iron Curtain countries? 

Mr. Jounston. We are not shipping any pictures to Iron Curtain 
countries at the present time. 

Senator Munpt. Have you done anything to try to stop them 
from using American pictures? 

Mr. Jounston. They have a few American pictures; probably 
only a few. We know Russia had some, a year or so ago. We tried 
to get those pictures back through our State Department, and other- 
wise, and we have been unsuccessful. The Russians claim they 
were taken as war booty in East Germany, and elsewhere, and they 
consider them their property. We have been unable to get them back, 
but there are very few pictures there. 

Senator Munpt. When a picture gets out, despite your screening 
process, which in your opinion, or in the opinion of the people in the 
are. is not a good picture from the standpoint of American interests, 
have you any control of that production once it leaves your hands? 
Can you prevent some person from selling it at a premium price to a 
Communist country? 
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Mr. Jonnston. Yes. Almost all those pictures are in the posses. 
sion of American companies when shown in that area, and they have 
almost complete control] of their picture. 
Senator Munpr. You do not sell any prints, you simply lease 
them. Is that correct? 
Mr. Jonnston. That is right. 
Senator Munpr. They have to be returned? 
Mr. Jounstron. That is right. 


PRO-AMERICAN ADVERTISEMENTS IN UNITED STATES FILMS ABROAD 


Senator Munpr. Have you given any thought to the suggestion 
that in the showing of commercial pictures abroad you might apply, 
either with or without compensation to the exhibitor or the producer, 
the technique which is used by the picture industry in this country? 
For example, at the close of a picture, you might have a 30-second. 
90-second, or 2-minute plug flashed on the scree n, saying something like 
“Buy war bonds” or “Join the Army” or “Join the Navy.” It would, 
obviously, be a pro-American plug which had nothing to do with the 
picture, but which could be put in and paid for by the State Depart- 
ment or, if you desire, donated by the industry. The repetition of 
such advertisements time after time would mean that, regardless of 
the content of the main picture, people who saw it would go out of 
there with something definitely pro-American to think about. 

Mr. Jounston. We have had that suggestion made before, Senator, 
and we have not thought favorably of it, unless it were something 
that helped the local country, and was noncontroversial, such as a 
war bond or a Red Cross drive. Otherwise we felt it would be 
quickly pegged propaganda. We think it would be quickly assumed 
by the people that the whole picture was propaganda, and we feel 
that it would not accomplish the result in mind. 

Senator Munpr. The advertisement might be tailored to the 
specific country in question, which would not be a very expensive 
matter for a short piece of film. It would not have to be pro-American 
or pro any foreign country, but pro some idea, such as freedom or 
whatever political or economical philosophy needed plugging in that 
area Do. you think a suggestion of that kind might be worked out, 
with or without the cooperation of the Voice of America and the 
State Department? 

Mr. Jonnston. That would probably depend almost entirely upon 
the local theaters whether they would permit it to be shown, permit 
that to be done, and please bear in mind, they lease the pictures from 
us. If they don’t want to show this type of thing, we have no control 
over them. That is one thing people don’t unde rstand, as a rule. 
We don’t control the theaters, either in America or overseas. A lot 
of people say, ‘‘Why don’ t you put so and so in this or that theater?” 

We don’t do it unless the owner of the theater wants to buy it or 
lease it on a rental basis, and I don’t know whether that would work 
or not. I am inclined to think it would not work because again | 
think it is too obvious, it is the subtle that is the most important. 

Senator Munpt. Do you have any evidence out of your experience 
that it would not work, or are we again merely bringing into focu 
different judgments? 
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\ir. Jounston. There have been some instances of that kind, 
rticularly in England where it has not been very successful. I am 
sure, Senator, that it has been tried very often and probably not 
ficiently in the sense of actual trial and error to demonstrate that 
vas ineffective. I think it was done, but I don’t believe we have 
cone to a very great extent in testing it. 

Senator Munpr. Don’t you think that perhaps in England or 
France, where there is considerable sophistication, it might have less 
effect than in a country where the level of education is considerably 
lower? 

You might find it ineffective in England and France, whereas in 
Turkey, Greece, or Iran, the same thing could be done with great 


not 


effectiveness. 
Mr. Jounston. It is possible. 


COMPETITION BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 


Senator Munpt. Has there been any feeling on the part of the 
industry that the Government—namely, the State Department—has 
gotten itself into a competitive position with private industry through 
its picture-making activities for information purposes? 

Mr. Jonnston. I cannot answer that intelligently, because I have 
not made a study of it. 

|! am inelined to think that the State Department shorts have 
improved a great deal in the last few years; they have learned, too. 
I wish that they, as I said before, would use more Hollywood advice 
and counsel. I think it might be effective, but I cannot, again, assure 
you that that would completely accomplish the desired result. 

Senator Munpr. During your international contacts with foreign 
exhibitors and producers, have you heard any criticism to the effect 
that our Government is giving away what they are trying to sell, 
namely, motion picture entertainment? 

Mr. Jonnston. Mr. Weltner can answer that question much more 
intelligently than I. 

George, would you think that was true? 

Mr. Wettner. No; because I believe the State Department is in 
the noncommercial field, to small groups, outlying districts, and it 
does not enter into the direct competitor field, into the motion-picture 
theater field, as a whole. 


AUTHORITY OF THE PRODUCTION CODE 


Senator Munpr. In connection with the Production Code of which 
you were speaking, is it advisory or authoritative? 

Mr. Jounston. That is authoritative. 

Senator Munpr. You can give a definite “yes” or “no” answer to 
this question? 

Mr. Jonnston. Right. 

Senator Munpr. But you are speaking only for your nine com- 
panies, are you not? 
_ Mr. Jounston. Right. But, of course, most picture companies, 
including foreign picture companies, submit their pictures to the 
Production Code Administration for approval. I think the very, very 
large percentage of them go through the Production Code. 
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Senator Munpr. Is that true of this country only? 

Mr. Jounstron. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. I am talking about the foreign pictures. 

Mr. Jounsron. In the foreign field, it is merely advisory, not 
compulsory. 


Senator Munpr. In other words, Mr. ——, what is his name? 
Mr. Jounston. Addison Durland. 
Senator Munpr. Addison Durland can advise Paramount, or 


Columbia Studios not to do this or to do that, but he has no authority 
to enforce his recommendations. Is that correct? 

Mr. Jonnston. Right; that is true. 

Senator Munpt. Have you given any thought to the suggestion 
which I have heard from time to time, that the self-censorship which 
the industry has imposed upon itself, and which you tell us only 
pertains at present to domestic showings, be extended to cover United 
States films shown abroad? If Mr. Addison Durland had the same 
authority to weed out objectionable material from films that are 
shipped abroad, perhaps we could lessen considerably this area of 
great criticism that comes to the subcommittee’s attention so many, 
many times? 

Granted that you have been making some progress, we have to 
admit that many people still believe there is a problem here. It 
occurs to me that this is not a field for Government censorship or a 
field for the State Department to enter. The solution may be for you 
to exercise the same degree of control over pictures for export as you 
exercise over pictures for domestic consumption. It seems to me that 
this may be the crux of the constant, recurring problem. 


SELECTING FILMS FOR FOREIGN CONSUMPTION 


Mr. Jounston. We don’t think so, Senator: 

1) The advice is usually followed in the country, and if not, the 
producer says, “I don’t intend to show it in that country, [ am making 
it for other purposes.” 

The question of morals is almost universal in application. 

The question of what is good for a country is so varied among the 
70 or 80 countries in the world, it is almost impossible to set up a 
standard formula. Therefore we feel the best we can do is advise 
that if this picture is suitable for Norway, to say so but to say also 
that perhaps it is unsuitable for Turkey, suitable for France but 
unsuitable for Indonesia, as an illustration, and then the producer 
must decide whether that picture is going into Indonesia, France, or 
where it is going. All we can do is advise him. 

I think it is a good suggestion you have made, Senator, but we 
feel, up to this time, it would not be effective. 

Senator Munpt. I wish you would give some consideration to that 
suggestion because it seems to me that the proper way to correct 
this problem, to the extent that there is a problem, is for the industry 
itself to tackle it along lines which have already yielded satisfactory 
results in the domestic field. 

You have certainly kept a thousand miles away from Government 
censorship and things of that kind, but this is a very ticklish problem 
with which we have to deal. 
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We receive comments from people who travel abroad and from 

cial sources—from important Americans all over the world who 
are fighting the battle of freedom. If you did set up such a control 
nd establish such an office, they could go there and present their 
rcuments to a man like this Mr. Addison Durland, who would agree 
or disagree with their comments; if he agreed with them, that problem 
ould be solved. 

\ir. Joanston. Except we think the problem is different in each 

intry. 


Senator Munpt. Yes, but he could exercise his judgment specifical- 


\Mr. Jounston. That probably would not stop the picture from 
being made. It might be complete ly suitable for certain other areas, 
That is the type of exercise of judgment which I think our people 
do perform now. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. May I say that we still have to hear from 
Mr. George Weltner, who has to go back to the west coast? We 
don’t want to keep him here any longer than necessary and he might 
be able to answer some of these questions. 

Jounston. I wish you would hear Mr. Weltner. I know he is 
pressed for time. 

Senator HickenLoorer. I thought you might pursue this with Mr. 
Weltner. 

Is that agreeable with you? 

Mr. Jounston. I very much appreciate your courtesy. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. All right; thank you very much. 

Mr. Weltner, it is very kind of you to come here today and give us 
your suggestions. For the sake of the record, will you state your 
name, your position in the moving-picture industry, and the general 
line of your operations at this moment? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE WELTNER, CHAIRMAN, FOREIGN MANA- 
GERS COMMITTEE OF THE MOTION PICTURE EXPORT ASSOCIA- 
TION, AND PRESIDENT, PARAMOUNT INTERNATIONAL FILMS, 
INC, 


Mr. Wetrner. My name is George Weltner. I am here in my 
capacity as chairman of the foreign managers committee of the Motion 
Picture Export Association. 

The only thing I have to add that might interest the committee 
is that I spend most of my time outside of the United saeees traveling, 
having found, perhaps sadly, that you cannot run a foreig 1 business 
sitting in New York. I therefore very often get the point of view of 
aman on the outside looking in, which is sometimes a little different 
than the purely domestic viewpoint, so that some of my answers may 
be from that angle. 

Senator HickENLooperR. Senator Mundt has another engagement 
and must leave right away. I think if he has any questions, perticu- 
larly questions involving the problem he was discussing with Mr. 
Johnston, he might proceed with them now, before leaving. 

Senator Munpt. You heard the questions and suggestions. Are 
there any comments you would like to make that would be illuminating 
on the subject? 
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Mr. Wettner. The only comment that I would make would | 
highly complimentary to Mr. Johnston, because I have the belief 
that he has stated the case of the industry magnificently, from my 
viewpoint. | 

Senator Munpr. I was not endeavoring to be uncomplimentary to 
Mr. Johnston. I was inquiring for further information in addition 
to that which he gave us. 

Mr. Werner. Senator, might I have a specific question that | 
might reply to? 


SELF-REGULATION BY COMMERCIAL COMPANIES 


Senator Munpr. My specific suggestion was that the industry 
exercise the same degree of voluntary self-control over the foreign 
market that it has been exercising for many years in the domestic 
field. 

Mr. Wettner. You may be interested in the mechanics. We hav 
as Mr. Johnston told you, the production code. I must revert to a 
practice in my own company which I believe is paralleled in the 
other companies. We have in Hollywood a representative of my 
department, in our own particular instance. His name is Luigi 
Luraschi, and he is, from the standpoint of being an American citizen 
about as international a person I believe as exists. 

He was born in Italy, spent his childhood and was schooled in 
France, Switzerland, and England; is fluent orally and in writing in 
six languages, and understands very thoroughly the problems that 
we encounter around the world. 

We understand that the time to tackle these problems, namely to 
make our pictures acceptable to the viewpoints that have been 
expressed here is before we make our large negative expenditures in 
the pictures. Therefore Mr. Luraschi screens every script before it 
goes on the set, and he battles with the directors and the script 
writers with regard to scenes that he thinks will either offend a foreign 
nation or be offensive from the standpoint of placing America in a 
wrong light. And, we are sometimes, when I am in America, daily 
on the telephone discussing scenes, and we, to the best of our ability 
and with our experience, do delete scenes that even the production 
code permits. 

Senator Munpr. At that stage of the production, as I understand 
from Mr. Johnston, Mr. Luraschi is in consultation with the office of 
Mr. Addison 

Mr. Wettner. Mr. Durland, he certainly is; yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. The question I raised with Mr. Johnston was 
this: If Mr. Addison Durland knew that a particular scene would not 
be good for export purposes because it was contrary to what he heard 
at the State Department when he was conferring with them on 
general production—— 

Mr. WELTNER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. As I understood Mr. Johnston’s testimony, if he 
wanted to, this man with the international background could say, 
“T am sorry, but I don’t quite agree with you. I believe we are 
right on this. We are going ahead.”’ 

Does he have the authority to override Addison Durland? 
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Mr. Weutner. I believe if Addison Durland was to tell our man, 
from his viewpoint and certainly after consultation with the State 
Department, that a scene was dangerous, and our man does not 

ee with him, he would not make a unilateral decision. 

[his would be taken up with our studio head, with myself, and 

rhaps with the president of the entire company. We regard it as 

ng that important. It would be a very carefully thought out 
decision. 

Senator Munpt. The point is that Mr. Addison Durland’s decision 

not necessarily final. Mr. Eric Johnston testified that if, for 

ample, he said ‘“Take this bedroom scene out of this picture,” that 
vould be done. 
PRODUCTION CODE 


\ir. Wettner. I believe that Mr. Johnston was referring to the 
production code which has finality. It still is final and absolute in 

3 area. 

What I am talking about goes beyond the protection of the pro- 
duction code, which is right in the field we have been touching this 
afternoon, and that means which neither gives offense to foreign 
nations nor puts us in a bad light with a foreign nation. 

Senator Munpr. Ging back to your industry and that example, 
let us suppose that Mr. Addison Durland raises a question, and the 
production expert on foreign affairs says, “I am going to take it up 
with the board of directors.”” He takes it up with the board, and 
perhaps with the stockholders, and they all agree that Mr. Addison 
Durland is wrong—I have been a stockholder myself, and I know 
how that is done. 

Mr. Weitner. We didn’t go quite that far. 

Senator Munpt. No. I am trying to get to the facts as I under- 
stand them from Mr. Johnston’s testimony. 

Mr. Weitner. Yes. 

Senator Munpt. In the final analysis, if Paramount should decide 
to do it—although they might well decide not to, for one reason or 
another-—— 

Mr. Wettner. That is right. 

Senator Munprt. If they should decide to do so, however, there is 
no authoritative power in the office of Mr. Addison Durland which 
could say, “You cannot do that for export purposes.” Am I right? 

Mr. Wettner. I must again make the distinction that the code, 
itself, reaches very far into these chings, and is absolutely authorita- 
tive. We cannot distribute the picture unless we receive it. 

Senator Munpr. Are you talking about domestic pictures? 

Mr. Weuttner. No, foreign. No picture has ever left our vault 
for a foreign country without a production code approval. 

Senator Munpr. You are talking about the interpretation of the 
code in terms of filming the picture. 

Mr. Wettnur. The code is basic. 

Senator Munpt. Right. 

Mr. Wetrner. We may have a picture that satisfies the code, 
that may be obligatory, we have no choice in the matter, and yet 
even beyond that our man in the studio may analyze a scene and, 
for some reason or another, may not like this, and it very often happens 
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in spite of the fact that the code has been satisfied, and we will take 
that scene out because there is a danger it may offend the foreign 
country or place us in the wrong position. 

Senator Munpr. I think you can do that, as a good American, 
but with such a man— 

Mr. Weutner. We did it. 


REGULATION OF FOREIGN PRODUCTION 


Senator Munpr. The question I was raising with Mr. Johnston I 
now raise with you: What valid reasons are there for giving the 
motion-picture concern that is producing the film more latitude in 
overruling the so-called Johnston Office on foreign production than it 
has on domestic production? 

Mr. Wetrner. None; and we don’t. 

Senator Munpr. I think that if you read Mr. Johnston’s 
testimony, you will find, for some reason that is not clear, that he very 
definitely indicated that there was a difference. 

Mr. Werner. I assume, as you know, I am not a production man, 
but I go through that again and say we must satisfy the code. 

Senator Munpt. That we both know. 

Mr. We.tner. I believe that is the field. Now, beyond the satis- 
faction of the code, it brings in 

Senator Munpr. The code is a little different from trying to run a 
South Dakota potato farm, where you put your potatoes on a screening 
device, and it sifts out the little ones from the big ones. 

Here is a code. You set it up and then somebody interprets it. 

Mr. Wettner. It is a pretty detailed document, I would say, 
running to about 350 pages in a large book. 

Senator Munpt. Does someone sit there with a book, much like an 
umpire, and say whether a scene is “foul” or not? 

Mr. Wetrner. It is an awfully tight description, and is in tremen- 
dous detail. 

Senator Munpt. Somebody has control. 

Mr. Wetrtner. The basic point is, if the picture can get through 
the screen of the production code, it has already had taken out most 
of the dangerous things from the viewpoint of various types of censor- 
ship, and I use that in the broad sense of the word, but, we even go 
beyond that because we have to be more careful in foreign countries 
than here. 

Senator Munpt. I won’t pursue it any further, Mr. Weltner. I 
made a suggestion which Mr. Johnston believes is unworkable and 
which the present witness feels is already operating, so I think the 
suggestion may have some merit. 

I will pursue it later with Mr. Johnston—or perhaps he misunder- 
stood my suggestion. 

Senator HickrnLoorer. I wanted to ask a few questions, after 
Senator Mundt had finished. 

Mr. WELTNER. Yes, sir. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF UNITED STATES FILMS ABROAD 


Senator HickenLooprer. Do you have any observations of your 
own that you would like to make in addition to what you have already 
given us? Otherwise, Senator Wiley and I have some questions for 
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vou, in the light of the testimony by Mr. Johnston. I won’t repeat 
our purpose or what we are trying to find out, as I think that is fairly 
clear. 

Mr. Weitner. I have just one general observation which kept 
coming to mind when I was sitting there listening, because I think we 
all have the same thoughts and obje ctives as good American citizens, 
that we do not send out of this country material that on the whole 
would be damaging to this country, and I believe that the vast amount 
of motion picture material that goes out of the country has to be 
considered almost a homogeneous unit. I think, no matter how care- 
ful we mi iy be, there will always be criticism of one type or another. 

| believe it has become less in recent years, as compared to the 
volume, it is almost infinitesimal, but going around the world, par- 
( iculay ly in recent years, and becoming acquainted with and very 
endly with many people abroad, because of the number of years 

t I have been moving around—over 30 years—I have made friend- 
if p with natives of various countries, close friendships and get a 
creat deal of their viewpoint. In recent years I have often asked a 
question of people, and I have had a very good motive for doing it, 
ely, to get an idea on what you gentlemen here have been trying 
to study, and I have many times asked the question: If you had to 
send your son out of this, your native land, to anywhere else in the 
world, to which country would you send him? And almost invariably 
they said, “We would like to send him to America,” and many of 
them say “including our native land, we would like to send him to 
America.” 

We are the greatest medium of expression of America existing in 
the world, and if we really were doing harm, I do not think we would 
be able to get that kind of an answer, and perhaps you gentlemen, 
when you travel, may have made the same test and have gotten the 
same answer. 

If you did not, I suggest it to you. 

Senator HickENLOoOPER. Senator Fulbright, do you have any ques- 


tions? 





EVALUATING FILMS SENT ABROAD 


Senator Futsprieut. Mr. Weltner, I certainly recognize that this 
is a difficult problem. I am no expert on movies, but I was thinking 
about a movie like High Noon, which I saw recently. I considered it 
an extremely fine picture, but I wonder whether or not it would be 
good for exhibition in a foreign country. I am inclined to think that 
some of the significance of it is so subtle that it might not be well 
received abroad, although in my view it was one of the best films 
produced. 

Mr. Weitner. Commercially it is good. It was made by another 
company, and from a commercial standpoint, I would like very much 
to have it. 

Senator Futspricut. I mean, would it be good in the foreign field? 

Mr. Wettner. In the foreign field. . 

Senator Fu.tprieut. I don’t know whether that would be a good 
movie for export purposes or not. I think that is one of the most 
difficult questions to answer, and I don’t know what to suggest about 
it. I was boping that you and Mr. Johnston might have some sugges- 
tion as to what could be done to improve the present program. That 
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does not mean we think everything is bad, but like nearly every other 
program we know, even if it is in balance and is generally good, some- 
thing might be done to make it better. That is our only purpose 
here. 

Mr. Wetrner. Well, I hold a very strong view, and to give it to 
you from the viewpoint of the man outside looking in, we ought 
to do so much about it. I say thank heaven for our not doing with 
our pictures what has been done to the Russian pictures, where they 
have made them avenues of propaganda and nobody goes to see them, 

Senator Futpricur. I don’t think our propaganda is too blatant, 
That isn’t the direction I wanted this discussion to take. Judging 
from the way our propaganda is going at present, I think it should be 
made more subtle rather than blatant. 

I don’t think it is anything you do consciously. If it has any effeet 

and we have been told that it has—we think it is the cumulative 
effect of a number of pictures which, although all right individually, 
may create the idea that we are a Nation of good-for-nothing mil- 
lionaires. I can understand that when you see a number of these 
films in succession—although they may be a small part of your total 
production—even successful pictures could create that impression 
I have no idea what you can do about it, but it does present a problem. 

Mr. Wetrtner. I can only go back to this little test that I make: 
If we have given that impression, Senator, do you think that we would 
get the attendance that we have in those other countries; that the 
parents would want to send their children to see our pictures, as 
against those of other countries, after seeing the British and French 
and Italian pictures? 


OPPORTUNITY FOR EDUCATIONAL PICTURES 


Senator Futsricut. There are a lot of economic conditions existing 
in some countries which could well be brought out by pictures, and 
the opportunity is open for educational pictures. They know about 
that here, but I don’t know whether that is a complete answer or not. 
I don’t want to leave the impression that I think everything you have 
done is bad. I don’t think that at all. 

We are just trying to see if there isn’t some way we can prevent or 
minimize the problem of the bad picture. 

I think the machinery which you described to Senator Mundt is 
certainly a good idea, and I am glad to hear that you have it. It may 
be that you can strengthen it. 

Mr. Wettner. We have it, and really work at it. 

Senator Futsricat. I think that has been the reason. You really 
work at it. 

Mr. Wettner. Well, as a matter of fact, I am going to Hollywood 
Sunday night just to work with our expert out there for 3 days ona 
current problem. 

Senator Fu.sricut. I think the whole thing may be summed up 
by saying that this problem is one of the most difficult things this 
Government has undertaken, much more difficult than problems in 
the military field or any other, a much more subtle, much more 
difficult one to handle. I think we make a mistake by being too 
obvious. 

Mr. Wettwer. I believe that is so. 

Senator Futsriecut. That is all. 
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EVALUATING THE AMERICAN INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator HickeNnLooprr. Mr. Weltner, you have had, I believe you 
said, around 30 years of experience in the field of foreign pictures, 
yublicity 

Mr. We.tNner. Only in pictures. 

Senator HrckENLoopER. Since our American information program 
started in recent years, do you have any comments based upon your 
broad background and experience? Do you have any comments or 
advice or suggestions as to how and in what ways we can make our 
{merican information programs better and more effective? 

Mr. Wettner. Which avenues, Senator? 

Senator HickmNLoopER. Choose any of them. We have four or 
five: Libraries, exchange students, newspapers, pamphlets. We have 
a certain amount of overlapping in technical advice and information 
programs, and that sort of thing. 

ls there anything that appears to you, from your experience, as 
un area in which we could do better? And, if you have any views on 
it, how could we do better? 

Mr. Wettner. Well, it is a question I had not expected, and you 
have caught me by surprise. I don’t have documentation or back- 
»ryund on it; but, if I could, and if this question is still alive, I could 
come back here in about 60 days and I might have a better answer. 

[ have none now. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Sixty days might be a little late. We 
will be very glad to hear you now; and, if you have any further 
suggestions that you would like to send in later, we would be glad to 
receive them, 

Mr. Wettner. Well, actually, you see I am not familiar with what 
our Government is doing because in the course of my wanderings | 
have not come in contact with it, which means it probably is not 
reaching the urban areas. I assume the Government is working in 
the areas which we do not reach in our medium or I would have come 
in contact with Government activities more. I have come in contact 
with very little Government propaganda. 

Senator FuLpricgat. Have you never been inside one of our 
libraries abroad? 

Mr. Wettner. I have passed library buildings, but I never have 
been in them; no, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. In other words, they go to the movies but 
they do not read books. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Wetnter. Very possibly so. 

Senator HickKENLooPER. Have you heard any reliable comment to 
the effect that some of our information programs in various countries 
may be over the heads of the people whom we are attempting to 
reach? 

Mr. Weutner. I have heard nothing about the program. 

Senator HickENLooPER. Do you have any further questions, 
Senator? 

Senator Fu.tsrieut. I think that is all. 

Senator HickENLooperR. Thank you very much, Mr. Weltner. I 
think Mr. Johnston covered a number of these subjects. 

Mr. Wettner. He certainly did. 
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Senator HickenLooprer. We thank you very much for taking th 
time to come down here and help us. I assure you that, if any ideas 
occur to you after you leave here that you believe might be helpful 
to the American information program, we shall be more than glad to 
receive them. 

Mr. Wettner. I will be more than glad to cooperate. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Thank you. That will be all. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
Wash ington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:05 p. m., in the 
Old Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol, Senator Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hickenlooper (chairman), Knowland, Green, 
Fulbright, and Gillette. 

Senator HickeNLoopEerR. The committee will come to order. 

Today we have two witnesses who will discuss various phases of 
the book and publication program of the Information Service. 

The first witness will be Mr. Robert L. Crowell, president of Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co, publishers. Mr. Crowell. 












STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. CROWELL, THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO,, 
PUBLISHERS 








Mr. Crowe.yi. Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert Crowell of the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., publishers, in New York. 

[ come before you as a publisher of books, and also as one who has 
had some exposure to the information program itself. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Will you outline briefly for the record 
your connection with the United States information program or your 
experience with it? 

Mr. Croweti. Thank yor, sir. 

This exposure came about thus: Several years ago the State De- 
partment requested that three consultants be named to view and 
analyze the book aspect of the information program overseas. I| 
happened to be named one of them. 

We traveled, the three of us, extensively, and late in the year 1951 
submitted a joint detailed report of recommendations. 

Senator Futspricut. Who were the other members? 

Mr. Crowe wu. The other two consultants were Mr. Harland A. 
Carpenter, of the Wilmington Institute Free Library, and Mr. 
Chester Kerr, of Yale University Press. 

Later I have had the pleasure of serving on the committee on 
books abroad. 

[ have made a field trip on my own, and I have also had the pleasure 
of keeping very much in touch with personnel in the program abroad 
who became my friends. 

y Actually publishers, in general, I think, enjoy very much their 
] work with the information aspect of the State Department’s. program. 
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At least, I can say that it is very gratifying to me personally that this 
committee is examining the work of the program, because I feel very 
positively that now the program has got to a point where it can do 
ever so much more. 

It seems to me that we have, in effect, spent the money on ~ 
pilot work, very often the most costly part. We have our machine: 
The mac chinery is not perfect; it can be perfected, but we have the at 
machinery. We have the procedures—many of them hammered out 
by trial and error—and we have now, I think, reached the point 
which I like to call the point of increasing returns, and | think it is 
that aspect which will interest this committee. 


DEFINITION OF OBJECTIVES 


Senator HickENLOoPER. We are interested in your suggestions 
Mr. Crowell. I think it is pretty common knowledge that improve 
ments can be made. In the particular field in which you have had 
experience, we would be glad to have you discuss those areas in which 
improvements can be made, how you think they might be made, and 
whether or not it would take legislation of any kind to establish 
policy which would imple ment this program. 

Mr. Crowe... Yes, sir. Perhaps, first, I should speak on broad 
topics. 

In the first place, I think it would be possible for the great help of 
those in the information work to define even more accurately the 
objectives. For example, we all know that we are, in general, fighting 
hostile forces and sending abroad a picture of our country as it Is. 

At the same time, to the person on the firing line, who has a specific 
problem right there to beat that morning, that may be insufficient. 
For example, I have looked through the different reports, the dif- 
ferent documents, about what the objectives are, and one finds them 
stated differently in many different places. 

The Fifth Semiannual Report on Educational Exchange Activities 
of the United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange 
gives three certain objectives, with which we are all familiar: to 
keep alive the spirit of cooperation, to strengthen resistance, to 
weaken forces of communism, and so on. 

Now, in the summary statement on ITA for the Fulbright com- 
mittee, there are four objectives, stated differently. In still another 
document which I have relative to the selection of book materials 
and other written materials, the objectives are stated more in de- 
tail, and still differently, and I submit that any one of those—for 
example, the specific objective to destroy the favorable impression 
of communism that exists in other parts of the world—any one of 
those objectives, gentlemen, would take any of us here an entire 
lifetime to pursue, and it seems to me that many of the people in 
the field are already submerged with things that they should do, 
broad objectives that they would like to accomplish, but which, 
translated into the day-to-day task, are something else again. 

The second thing, I believe, sir, is—— 

Senator HickenLooper. Senator Green? 

Mr. Crowe. Excuse me, 
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DIFFERENT WORDINGS OF THE OBJECTIVES 


senator GREEN. May I ask a question here? You speak about 

ese three different wordings of the objectives. Are there inconsist- 
s among them? 

\ir. Crowkxu. No, sir; I do not believe there are. 

Senator Green. They are simply more or less elaborate. Is that 


\ir. Crowe. In the fifth semiannual report, we have: 

lo keep alive the spirit of cooperation among the free nations of the world 
f . purpose of self-protection and progress for all; (b) to strengthen resistance 

:munism in countries immediately threatened with infiltration or aggression; 
aiken the forces of communism and diminish its power in areas now under 

lomination of the U. 8. S. R. 

nator GREEN. I am not asking you to read the texts of these three, 

simply to give your conclusions. You said you do not think 

are any inconsistencies. * 

CroweE.u. No, sir; I do not. 

iator Green. Then I asked you whether they varied simply 
egree of detail with which they went into them. 

fr Crowe... That is correct. 

itor GREEN. And you did not answer the question. 

(r. CrowEetu. Excuse me, sir. I wish very much to answer the 
question. I think that for those who are in the field the degree of 
detail is insufficient. 

Senator Green. That does not answer my question. I am glad to 
vour statement to that effect. 

r. CROWELL. They are not inconsistent, sir. In general, they 
coincide in the overall. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. Is it a matter of different wordings used in 
the three sets rather than inconsistencies in the announced purposes? 

\ir. Crowgetu. In one case there are 4; in another case there are 3. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Three different groups stated it in three 
lifferent ways; is that it? They used different language in stating 
approximately the same objectives. 

Mr. Crowe. All describing what turns out to be the same general 
objective. I simply submit that I think that a person who is, let us 
say, employed in an information center in a foreign country might 
find it difficult in his day-to-day work to translate into specific action 
this: “to weaken the forces of ee and diminish its powers 

reas now under the domination of the U.S. S. R.” 

[ think, sir, as the country plan, which we all know about, is more 
perfected, that will be a step in the right direction, and what is now 
general can then be specific; what is now general can then be more 
effective. 

Senator HickENLoopeEr. That is a question of administrative opera- 
tion rather than a question of policy laid down in the statute, is it not? 

Mr. Crowe... Yes, sir. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. A more specific definition of objectives 
would be an administrative act; would it not? 

Mr. Crowe. Yes, sir. I believe that 

Senator HickeNnLooper. Legislation can announce the _ broad 
policies, the general policies. ‘What you are talking about here is 
something that the head of the service might state better or more 
clearly 
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Mr. Croweiu. Yes. If I am not mistaken, the objectives are no} 
thus stated in the original act. 


USE OF MANUALS IN DEFINING OBJECTIVES 


Senator FutBricut. Do you have any suggestions as to how better 
to state the objectives? 

Mr. Crowe.t. | think, sir, that the country plan will help in tha 
a great deal. It seems to me that these broad objectives, rather tha 
being fodder for the mimeograph machine will have to be worked oy! 
with intelligence and passed along to the people on the firing line 

Wherever I traveled there was a feeling that they had the genera 
idea, but they were not sure that they had the specific idea, as yo 
know. 

Senator Green. Have you tried your hand at that? 

Mr. Crowe uu. In writing out specific objectives? 

Senator Green. That is right. 

Mr. Crowe... Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. You have? Have you got a copy of your wording 
there? 

Mr. Crowe ut. Well, I have a manual here which I wrote abo 
launching books in foreign countries which contains material 

Senator Green. Are the specific objectives already written out in 
that manual? 

Mr. Crowe. That is one aspect, sir, yes. 

Senator Green. Is that manual in use? 

Mr. Crowe... Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. Then what improvements are you suggesting? 

Mr. Croweuu. More manuals like the one I wrote, sir. 

Senator Green. More copies, do you mean? 

Mr. Crowexu. More manuals on different aspects. 

Senator Green. Have you got those other aspects written out? 

Mr. Crowk tu. No, sir; - this was the only one that was commi: ssion d 

Senator Green. Can you tell us what the other aspects are? 

Mr. Crowe ut. The other aspects of the objectives of the informa 
tion program? 

Senator Green. Whatever you are talking about. You are talk- 
ing about an aspect, and I suppose that is it. 


DIFFERENT TECHNIQUES REQUIRED 


Mr. CrowE.u. Yes, sir. I think that it must be clear to us 
that in different countries there are different conditions which requi! 
different techniques, and that these objectives we have thus described 
must be translated down and made specific and helpful to the peop‘ 
who are there. 

Senator Green. Are they not made applicable to specific places 
at present? 

Mr. Crowe... That is being increased very much more by t] 
country plan. Up to this point, sir, I think that there has bee 
general tendency for a large organization on this side of the water 
produce much ammunition which is pumped over to various posts 
various countries. The ammunition does not always fit the purpose. 


; 
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Ve have sent whatever we could. I think that now, by making the 
ammunition more specific, we will be able to attain our objectives. 
Senator Green. Is your manual satisfactory for any of the places 
that vou visited? 
Mr. Crowetu. That is a question I could not answer 
Senator GREEN. In your mind, I mean; I do not mean in every- 
body’s mind. Are you satisfied that your manual suits your purpose 
in any particular area? 
Vir. Crowe. It was written with my best effort to accomplish 
that, yes. 
Senator GREEN. That is not what I asked. 
Mr. Crowe.tu. The answer to your question, sir, is ‘‘ Yes.’ 
Senator GreeN. Your answer is ‘‘ Yes’’? 
Mr. Crowe uu. Yes. 
Senator GREEN. In what area would it be satisfactory ¢ 
Mr. Crowe.u. This would be satisfactory in Greece 
Senator Green. In Greece? 
Mr. Crowr.u. In countries where we have our overseas information 
posts at work, all of them. 
Senator Green. But it should be altered for other countries. Is 
that the idea? 
Mr. Crowe... I am sorry, sir. Perhaps I did not make myself 
clear. 
Senator Green. No, you did not. 
Mr. Crowk.u. To the best of my ability, it is suitable for all the 
countries where there is a translation program. 
Se notes FuLBRiGHT. Does your manual relate to books only? 
Mr. ROWELL, Yes, sir. 
Socata Futsricut. This is the library program we are discussing 
not the Voice of America or amrtnng else? 
Mr. CROWELL. Right, ir; books only. 
Senator FuLBRIGHT. Woul 1 your idea of the proper policy regarding 
books apply wherever we have libraries’ 
Mr. Crowe... Yes, sir; and it applies simply to the translation 
aspect of the book program. 
Seaator FuLsricnutr. Only to the translation aspect? 
Mr. Crowe... Yes, sir. 


POLICIES ON BOOK SELECTION 


Senator Futsrient. Can you tell us briefly what you say in your 
manual regarding the proper approach to the translation problem in 
any country? 1 am just trying to get an idea of what policy you have 
in mind 

Mr. Crowe... As a matter of fact, sir, this pamphlet deals more 
with procedures on policy, naturally; but, for example, it tells through- 
out how specifically books may be translated effectively, what ones 
may be selected, and contains specific recommendations for accom- 
plishing the translation program. 

For example, in many countries it is not clear to our Foreign Service 
personnel just what publishing procedures are; it is not clear what 
our copyright status is. In one country that I visited 

Senator Fu.tsricut. Copyright status is a matter for the lawyers 
to determine, is it not? You cannot expect everyone to be an expert 
on copyright. That is a specialized question 

Mr. Crowe... Exactly. 
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Senator Futsrieut. I thought you were concerned with policy 
what books or what kinds of books should be published. I assum: 
that all kinds of books are written in English, and I thought your 
committee was supposed to determine that certain books are suitable 
or are good books, that they represent America or the democratic 
idea, and that others do not. Is that not your function? 

Mr. Crowe.u. The Committee on Books Abroad? 

Senator Futsricut. Yes. 

Mr. Crowe... Yes. 

Senator Futsricut. Were you a consultant to that committee, or 
are you a member of it? 

Mr. Crowe i. I am a member of that committee. This other 
work that I described was performed as a consultant to the Depart- 
ment. 

Senator Fu.tsriaut. Is not the main object of that committee to 
determine and to help the State Department determine which books 
should be translated and sent abroad to these various libraries? 

Mr. Crowe... Yes. 

Se ee FuLrericut. How do you determine that? 

Mr. Crowe i. The committee does not decide about actual titles 

Semaaee FuLtpricut. Do you make recommendations as to policies 
to be followed? 

Mr. Crowe... As to specific policy and impleme ntation, 

Senator FuLtpricur. How do you arrive at policy? 

Mr. Crowe Lu. Questions are brought by the Department to us for 
disposal. The members of the committee discuss them in complete 
detail, and reach their decision. That decision is then formulated and 
sent along to the United States Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange, of which this committee is an adjunct. Then the United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange may or may 
not pass on our recommendations. If it does so, they are then placed 
in the report which is made to the Congress semiannually. 

Senator Futnricut. Generally speaking have they not followed 
your recommendations? Has there been any great diverge nce of 
opinion between your group and the Advisory Commission? 

Mr. Crowe.u. Not a bit; no, sir. 

Senator FuLsricut. You are in agreement? 

Mr. Crowe... Yes, sir. 

Senator FuLtpricut, Can you indicate simply how you decide what 
policies or ideas should govern the selection of books? 

Mr. Crowe ut. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrieut. Please make it simple enough for this sub- 
committee to understand. 


COMMITTEE ON BOOKS ABROAD 


Mr. Crowe .u. You flatter me, sir. Actually the Committee on 
Books Abroad feels most strongly that any book which is acceptable 
to the State Department by the reason that it is published in this 
country—and there, perhaps, I should digress and say that, in gen- 
eral, the Department does not use books published in other countries 
for its use unless they, for some reason, are peculiarly and specifically 
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titable for the program—the Committee on Books Abroad recom- 
mends that from those books that are responsible and representative, 
blished in this country, any may be selected for use abroad. 

The committee feels that if by any chance a book were requested 
abroad on specific request, and there were very good reasons for the 
request, of any book whatsoever, and it might, let us say, not be 


representative, then if there were a good reason, that book, too, should 
be sent abroad. 


The point of that is, of course, that as the Librarian of Congress 
tated: 


rhe presence of one uncensored book critical of some aspect of American life 

the open collection of a United States overseas library can do more than a 

isand propaganda tracts to convince a doubting reader of the integrity of 
\merican goals and the candor with which American shortcomings are admitted. 

The committee chose to make that statement because it is quite 
conceivable that there are cases where it would do more harm to 

fuse to supply a book than not to. 

Here is an interesting case. I read a very inspiring book the other 
day which had so many references to the works of Stalin that it was 
very difficult to understand fully the book itself, without having 
that work by Stalin at one’s elbow. There were page references and 
footnote cititations, and the book was War or Peace, by John Foster 
Dulles. 

Senator GREEN. Have you finished? 

Mr. Crowe... Yes, sir; I finished answering the Senator’s question. 


BOOKS OF FOREIGN AUTHORSHIP 


Senator GREEN. I thought you were going to say that in such cases 
they ought to send Stalin’s book too. Is that what you were going 
to say? 

Mr. Crowe ut. I was not going to say that, sir. The committee 
has not— 

Senator GREEN. Do you say it now? 

Mr. CrowE.u. The committee has not taken that position because 
such books are automatically ruled out by the fact that they are of 
foreign authorship, that is, in most cases except for the particular 
example. 

Senator GREEN. Yes, but in this particular case would you be in 
favor of sending it? 

Mr. CrowE tu. In this particular case, if there were a particularly 
good reason—— 

Senator GREEN. You ought to know whether there is or not. A 
man over there says “I read this book War or Peace. There are 
references to Stalin in it. I would like to have Stalin’s book to under- 
stand them. Please send it.’”” What would you reply to him? 

Mr. Crowe... If I myself were on the spot and sized it up—— 

Senator GREEN. You are on the spot now. 

Mr. Crowe... If I myself were on the spot, on the firing line, in 
Belgrade, wherever it might be, then 1 would size up the situation, 
as indeed our Information Service personnel do, and see whether I 
thought it would do more harm than good; and that, I think, sir, is a 
point in favor of the flexibility of the country plan, which will give 
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us a chance to use specific weapons for specific purposes where they 
are needed. 

Senator Green. Then when you answered my question about dif- 
ferent es you meant different individuals as well. Did you not? 
Mr. Crowg.u, And different circumstances; yes, sir. 















MANUAL PREPARED BY ROBERT L. CROWELL 














Senator GREEN. We are getting far away from the original ques- 
tioning, although I had hoped you would develop your original theme 
[ understood you to say that these three rules are too vague, that they 
ought to be more specific to be useful, and that you had tried you 
hand at compiling a manual which was useful in some places. You 
mentioned Greece, but intimated that in certain other places this 
manual would not be useful. Then I asked you, What manual would 
be useful there? Would you write another manual that would 
useful in those other areas? 

Mr. CrowE tt. I am afraid somehow that I have conveyed two false 
impressions. May I correct them? 

Senator GREEN. | wish you would, if they are false. 

Mr. Crowg.u. The manual to which I alluded does not cover the 
all-over policy aspects of the program, but simply as regards the 
launching of books in foreign countries. 

Secondly, the manual is intended to be, within my limited experi- 
ence, suitable for the publishing conditions of all the countries in which 
we do operate, but, as I attempted to qualify, my own personal experi- 
ence is indeed limited: and I did the best I could. 

Senator GREEN. How is it limited? 

Mr. Crowe. My experience, sir, is limited by the fact that I have 
only been to 10 of the information centers, and a half dozen of the 
binational institutes. 

Senator Green. I am trying to help, not hinder, you. 

Mr. Crowe.u, Thank you. 

Senator Green. But I wish I could—I have to formulate my own 
words and ask you to agree with them. Do you mean that somebody 
with more experience than you ought to write a similar manual for 
use in general? Is that right? 

Mr. Crowe tt. Exactly, similar manuals on all kinds of aspects of 
the program, because as, perhaps you have seen, too, sir, and I know 
you have traveled in many parts of the world, and perhaps you have 
seen some of our personnel in the posts, they are just hungry for 
specific information about what to do on different problems that come 
up, and when we traveled they would say to us, ‘Well, what do they 
do in Belgrade; what do they do in Madrid?” 

They wanted to get that, let us call it, cross-fertilization, that 
information, as to how they did the work in other places. 


BOOK SELECTION 





Senator Fu.tpricut. How they did what? I do not follow you. 
We are still talking about the library program, are we not? All they 
have to do is make available the books that are sent over there. What 
do they have to do besides that? Are you talking about the whole 
program? That is what I cannot keep in mind. 
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\fr. CRowEuu. I am talking about the use of books in the informa- 

n program abroad, and, as you may well see, there are many com- 

ited aspects. 

For instance, you say, sir, that all you have to do is to make avail- 
he books. How? In Belgrade they have perfected a technique 

sending books by mail to all parts of Yugoslavia. They mail them 

. people who want to read them, American books. It works very 





have lost 





had the method, 





| think in all the time they have they 
thing like two books 
Senator Futspricut. They do that in Vienna, too. But that does 
ot entail any great difficulty as a matter of policy. I thought the 
ral problem here—the one that has caused all the controversy 
s the kind of books we made available to these people. The 
hanics of opening a library on a good street—and we all would 
to have a good location—and of sending books out, which is what 


an by making them available, requires some ingenuity; but is 

the real problem the kind of books—gvood books or sorry books 
t we use? Do we send out comic pictures of Dick Tracy or do we 
to send out good books? Is that not the core of the problem? Is 
not what has caused the recent controversy with the State De- 
partment over their directive as to what kind of books should be 








e heard of no other real difficulty. 
r. CrRowELu. That is the central problem here. 
Senator FuLpricut. It is the difficulty, is it not? 
Mr. Crowe... It is the difficulty. 
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Senator Futsricut. I do not think we can get too excited about 

ther they mail them out or carry them out in a truck; they have 
different ways of sending them out. Have you any ideas as to a 
better way to select good books, books which would serve our purpose? 
I do not see that there is any great difficulty about what our purposes 
are in this program; do you? 

Mr. Crowrti. May I answer the question you raised for just a 
minute? I think that it is perfectly correct to say that it is a great 
problem about what books are selected, that is a very great problem 
nere, 

Abroad the techniques to which I just alluded are of great impor- 
tance, Whether the books are mailed——— 

Senator Futpricut. Whether they are mailed or not 

Mr. Crowgeiu. How they are distributed; how they get the most 
distribution for the taxpayers’ money 

Senator. Futpricutr. There are certain rather well accepted ways 
of distributing books, are there not? Even in this country you send 
them by mail or by express, and you have to get somebody to read 
the nor to buy them. But that is not the real difficulty; I do not 

think the mechanics of the program are puzzling. 

There is considerable doubt about the validity of the standards of 
selection of these books, however. The same problem applies to the 
Voice of America: You have a radio and some people are better 
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broadcasters than others, but the main difficulty centers around 
the content of the broadcast. 

In this instance, it is the content of the book that is troubling 
people, is it not? Is that not the cause of the recent controversy ove; 
the directive as to whether a book written by a former Commu 
or a fellow traveler should be sent out? Is that not the real problem? 
I thought you would be able to give us some ideas as to how we could 
meet that problem. 

Mr. Crowe... I would be very glad to, sir. 

Senator FuLtsricut. Forget about using the mails. We saw th. 
trucks that they used in Vienna, and we thought it was very ingeni 
But I think each man on the scene can judge the best means of trans- 
portation. I do not think we should try to direct that. We ar 
particularly interested in the best way to select the titles. We want 
to send the best books possible, and that does not mean Fourth of 
July speeches. 

We want books that will make an effective impression upon people 
abroad and, of course, the problem varies with each country. 
is quite true. But we are really interested in how you lay down a 
policy for the selection of books, and in how we can improve the 
selection process rather than the distribution process. 

Who determines the selection process? Who do you think ought 
to determine it? 


BOOK PROGRAM, A LONG-TERM PROJECT 


Mr. Crowe tu. The first objective, of course, was to send a full 
and fair picture of our country. 


Thereupon, books were selected which seemed to be kind of a 
cross section of publishing here, and did indeed portray a full and 
fair picture. 

Subsequently, with the campaign of truth, it was desirable to 
place additional emphasis upon our information methods. Subse- 
quently, with the outbreak of Korean hostilities, it was desirable to 
place even more emphasis on the books for the information program. 

Senator Futsricut. I do not follow you. Do you mean the book 
program is supposed to follow the day-to-day developments and 
changes in the cold war? I thought the book program was considered 
a long-term cultural program in which we supplied good books, whether 
there was a setback in the Korean war or not. Are you talking about 
the overall information program or the book program alone? 

Mr. CrowE.u. Just books, sir; that is all I am qualified to speak 
about. 

Senator Futsricut. Do you change your policies from month to 
month in accordance with the way the cold war may be going? 

Mr. Crowx.u. Those are the policy statements that have been 
issued, those that I just enumerated, and have been discussed in 
meetings. 

Senator FuLBRIGHT. Do you ever recommend sending Shakespeare 
abroad, or do you consider him a foreign author? 

Mr. CrowE .u. I am afraid he would not make it, sir—foreign birth 

Senator Futpricut. He would not make it. Did you ever send 
any of the writings of George Washington abroad? 

Mr. CrowE tu. I am quite sure they have been. 
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senator FuLspricat. You would not stop sending it because of some 
ce in the war, would you? There are certain basic books which 
-ou send regardless of what is going on in the war. Is that not 
Mr. CROWELL. Yes, sir. 
[he point of my remark is that, to my knowledge, since those 
regs In conditions, there has been little change in the selection 
«ess or the sending of books abroad, and I think it is difficult to 
ce much change for exac ‘tly the reason you have described. 
Senator Fuusrieur. Is it desirable to make any changes after you 
have selected the good books? It seems to me that in this partic vular 
tivity in contrast to radio broadcasting, there is no great virtue in 
inge for the sake of change. If you are able to establish some 
for choosing these books, there should be no need to change 


Crowe... Exactly. The books that we send are responsible 
and representative books. Occasionally, as I have described, we 
send any book that is required— 

Senator FuLtBricut. Do you ever send any Bibles over? 


\lr. CrowrE.u. I think, as a matter of fact, the Bible is one of 


Senator Futprieut. How does it qualify? Do you consider that 
t was written by an American? 

Mr. Crowe tu. There are certain books in the basic selection, 
so-called basic reference collection 

Senator FuLtprieutr. Shakespeare would not qualify? 

Mr. Crowe... Actually, I do not know whether that was fur- 
nished in the basic-reference coliection. The thought is that many 
English authors are not included because they are taken care of by 
the English information centers, although they are part of the western 
culture, to be sure. 


GIVING INFORMATION ON THE UNITED STATES 


Senator HickKENLOoPER. Your primary purpose, then, is to give 
information on the United States, and you do not accentuate infor- 
mation on other nations. Is that correct? 

Mr. Crowe. That is correct. 

Senator HickKENLoopER. Do you ever point out political frailties 
or weaknesses of other systems? 

Mr. CrowE.u. Occasionally, but it is difficult to, in the method of 
selection that we now have, because so many of the books by foreign 
authors are disqualified. 

Senator Futsricut. In regard to that method, you said you only 
lay down a policy. Who does the actual selection of the title? Who 
decides, for example, whether or not Grapes of Wrath shall be sent? 

Mr. Crowguu. I was just coming to that. There are two types of 
books, two types of selection. There is a committee within ICS which 
meets periodically and goes over very carefully the new publications 
as they come through. 

(Subsequently Mr. Crowell informed the subcommittee that the 
[1A Newsletter No. 22, which he received after this hearing, discloses 
that after March 1, 1953, all book requests emanate from the field, 
and the so-called aes will be discontinued.) 
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INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE 


Senator Futsrient. What is ICS? 

Mr. Crowe... That is the Information Center Service. 

Senator Futsrient. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Crowerti. Which deals with the books. I have attended 
meetings of this committee. Each book is carefully considered. 

Senator Futsrieut. Is this in regard to a request coming*from th 
field? 

Mr. Crowe. No, sir; this is not. These are the books that com 
from the publishers. The publishers are asked to send samples or, j 
turn, the Department writes and asks the publisher to send informa- 
tion on a certain book. 

Senator Futsrieut. Does this committee read every book that 
sent in? 

Mr. Crowetu. No; they are not all read, but the ones that seem 1 
offer difficulties are and, I must say, they are gone over very, ve! 
carefully. 

Senator Futsrient. Are they read by this committee? 

Mr. Crowe... Yes, sir. 

Senator FuLtsricut. Who is on the committee? 

Mr. Crowe tu. Certain staff members of the Information Service; | 
do not know their names. 

Senator FuLsricur. Are they employees of the State Department? 

Mr. Crowe... Yes, sir. 

Senator Futpricut. This is not the advisory committee on books 
which we are discussing; is it? 

Mr. Crowe.u. No; it is not. 

Senator Futsrienut. Does it ever deal with specific titles? 

Mr. Crowe.u. The committee on books abroad deals with specific 
titles only if they are brought to it by the Department. In general, 
our function is to decide the policy of selection. 

Senator Futsricutr. Do they ever bring specific titles to you for 
your decision? 

Mr. Crowett. They have brought to us specific titles in connection 
with the definition of a principle, such as whether content or authorship 
should be the criterion of selection. 

Senator Futsricut. Your committee laid down that principle of 
making content the primary consideration; did it not? 

Mr. Croweuu. Absolutely, sir. 

Senator Futsrieut. Then, if they are in doubt, do they bring you 
a book to see whether or not it violates that principle? 


SELECTING BOOKS BY AUTHOR AND CONTENT 


Mr. Crowe. That, so far, has not happened. So far we have 
been offered the question should content or authorship be the cri- 
térion of selection, and in that connection specific titles have been 
mentioned. 

Up to this point we have never been asked to say is it permissible 
to send book A or book B, and it is my belief that the committee's 
function is to decide the principle and, after that, selection of the 
book will be easy. 
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Senator Futsrieut. Would a book like George Orwell’s 1984 be 
excluded automatically because he was an Englishman? 
\ir. Crowguu. I think that some of Orwell’s works have been, as a 
atter of fact, included in spite of the fact that he was an Englishman. 
Senator FuLpricnt. It is generally considered a very powerful book 
against communism, is it not? 
Vir. Crowreiu. Yes; and furthermore there have been works of 
Stephen Spender which seem to be suitable for the program, too. 
Senator Funsprieut. Now, I think, we are getting somewhere. 
You laid down this policy that the determining factor should be con- 
rather than the personal characteristics of the author. Is that 
rrect? 
Mr. Crowg.u. Yes, sir. 
Senator Futsricut. That is one of your main accomplishments, is 
it nous 


Mr. CrowkE tu. It is, sir. You will have to tar and feather me on 


CoO 


Senator Futsriaut. You still support that? 

Mr. CRowELL. Yes, sir. 

Senator FuLpriaut. It is a very important principle, but you still 
have the very great problem of judging whether or not the content is 
worthy of being sent abroad, do you not? That function is discharged 
a group of employees in the State Department, and I wondered 
whether you could identify them. Do you know the chairman or any 
member of the group? 

Mr. Growetu. No, I do not. I have not attended one of those 
meetings now for some time, because only as a consultant did I attend 
one of the meetings. But, as I say, many of the books they read with 
the greatest care, and | would say in my own personal view, sir, that 
more often is a book vetoed when it should not be than accepted when 
it should not be. 

Senator Futsrieut. They have erred on the side of conservatism, 
have they not? 

Mr. Crowe. Yes, they do not want to- 

Senator FuLpricat. Offend the Congress, do you mean? 

Mr. Crowe... Yes. 

Senator FuLpricut. Say it if you believe it. 


\ 


\ 
] 
I 


PRINCIPLES OF BOOK SELECTION 


Senator GREEN. Let us go back, if we may—lI have gotten off the 
track. You started talking about your manual and about manuals 
in general, and you said you thought there ought to be more manuals 
for specific countries. What has that got to do with the selection 
of the books you are talking about now? Is that subject dealt with 
in your manual? 

Mr. CroweE.u. No; there is nothing about book selection, that is, 
of the actual bound book, which Senator Fulbright was speaking of, 
in my manual. 

Senator GREEN. I thought we were talking about that at the time. 

Mr. Crowe. No; this was translation. 

Senator GREEN. What were you talking about? 

Mr. Crowe tu. The translation program. 
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Senator GREEN. Do they not have to be selected, too? 

Mr. Crowe tu. Yes, with great care, of course, because it costs a 
great deal more to translate a book than it does to buy it. 

Senator GREEN. Does this manual of yours have anything to do 
with oe books? 

Mr. Crowe tu. It has only to do with—— 

lana GREEN. What is that? 

Mr. Crowe tu. It has to do with the process of translating United 
States books, and getting them published in foreign countries a 
subject in which, of course 

Senator GreEeN. Has it anything to do with selection? It is your 
own manual. Can’t you tell us without looking at it? 

Mr. Crowe tu. I would like to be extremely accurate. There are 
several principles of selection pointing out the books that should 
“further the objectives of the Campaign of Truth by driving home 
facts or ideas or both that have importance in America’s life and 
heritage.” 

They deal with subjects which have interest for readers we are 
trying to reach. They are interestingly written and inviting to read; 
they can be comprehended by the re aders for whom the vy are intended, 
and they are short enough to be attractive to foreign puslishers so 
their customers, in turn, will be able to afford them and not be dis- 
courage od | Vv their bulk. 

Then I suggested that we have a list of books that were eminently 
suitable for translation, not a blacklist, but a list of books that are 
eminently suitable for translation. 


SPECIFIC REQUESTS FOR BOOKS 


Senator Green. Let us get back to where you left off in answering 
Senator Fulbright’s question. 1 understood that all selection was 
done in the State Department here in Washington. Did you not 
tell him that? 

Mr. CroWetu. As we recall there were two aspects of selection, 
and we discussed the first. The second is quite the reverse, and I am 
speaking of bound books. 

Requests come from readers in the libraries for specific books. 
Sometimes the books in the libraries will have been derived more 
from requests than from books selected here. It varies from post to 
post. But very often we see the request comes from a person in 
Athens or Belgrade or Madrid who wants a specific book on a specific 
subject. Then the librarian there must decide whether it is a good 
investment. 

If the librarian thinks so, the request is forwarded to Washington, 
among others, and then if Washington also thinks so, the book is 
provided. 

Senator Green. It is judged locally first, and then in Washington 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Crowe .t. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. Is that explained in your manual? 

Mr. Crowe ut. No, sir; because this manual relates only to transla- 
tion, and I am speaking now of bound books for purchase. 

Senator Green. A translated book may be bound—TI do not get the 
distinction. Do you divide books into translated books and bound 


books? 
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Vir. Crowetu. A bound United States book which is purchased for 


distribution to the information centers as distinguished from books 


which are offered for translation to foreign publishers, translated into 
the native language and brought out there. 

Senator Green. I do not get the difference between classes of books. 
{re you talking sometimes about books that are already published? 

Mr. Crows. Yes, sir. 

Senator GREEN. But sometimes you are talking about books that 
are offered for publication, are you not? 

Mr. Crowe... In connection with the translation program; yes. 






ASPECTS OF INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE 





FOUR 





Senator Green. Well, I am talking about books that are already 
tral slated. 

Mr. Crowe... That is one of the four aspects of the ICS operation. 

Senator Green. Four? I thought there were two, the last time 
you spoke of it. 

Mr. Crowreiu. We have not dealt with all of the aspects. 

There are the library, the gift program, the translating and publish- 
ing program, and the commercial aspects, too; those four. 

Senator Green. Which of those four is dealt with here in Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. Crowetu. All four of them are monitored from Washington, 
and implemented by the field personnel. 

Senator GREEN. Is the selection in all four cases made in Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. Crowe.u. No,sir. A book which is purchased for the monthly 
packet, as it is called, to go to the different posts, is selected here by 
the selection committee which is part of the ICS, and composed of 
ICS personnel. 

Then many books are suggested to our posts in the form of requests 
from interested readers on a vast variety of subjects. Many of them 
would be useful for only one reading, and it would not seem a good 
use of taxpayers’ money to buy such a book. 

For example, I recall that in Athens a request had come in that day 
for a book published in this country about candy making, and it did 
not seem as though that would be used by many people after the first 
one, and so it is that the personnel decide whether those requests can 
even get by their net, and if they do they go to Washington, and 
Washington decides itself whether they should be forwarded to the 
posts. 

Senator Green. You said there were four categories. 

Mr. CrowE.u. So much for category 1. 

Books for gift purposes are, I believe, largely selected in Washing- 
ton, although I am told there are requests from the field; requests, for 
example, for a collection of books to be given to a university. In 
some cases it is a request for a number of books of the same title. 

Now, here the country-by-country plan has special significance, 
because some books which can be bought in quantity and distributed 
to the different posts are not suitable for them all. 

There was one case where a book by a prominent American lady 
was sent to Spain and was not suitable and could not be distributed 
because of the populace. 
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Senator Green. Who decided that? 

Mr. Crowe t. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Senator GreEN. Who decided that it was not suitable? 

Mr. Crowe. The book was sent from Washington, but the 
mission in Spain decided that it would not be effective to use it so, 
unfortunately, the book was uselessly sent. 

Third, there is the program for translating and publishing which 
I have just described. In that case—— 

Senator GREEN. Is that translation into English or out of English? 

Mr. Crowrtuu. No, sir; it is translation out of English into the 
native language, although the act provides for a certain reciprocity; 
and | believe that that aspect of translating from the foreign culture 
into ours has not been implemented. I am speaking now of trans- 
lating suitable United States books into the foreign languages of the 
countries where they may be distributed, and that presents an alto- 
gether different problem, an exceedingly complex one, because there, 
of course, it is necessary to find the book that will do the job, that 
will be acceptable to the foreign publisher, and which, therefore, is 
worthy of subvention from us. 

The fourth category relates to the encouragement given to the free 
flow of American books and translation rights through natural com- 
mercial channels, and this is not at present a } reoccupation of ICS in 
Washington, although much good has been accomplished, and I have 
no doubt much more will. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Senator Gillette. 


CHANGING EMPHASIS OF THE PROGRAM 


Senator Gitterre. Mr. Chairman, [ just want to ask a couple of 
short questions. 

Mr. Crowell, in following the interrogation by my colleagues here, 
I was much interested in your statement that at the outset, the pur- 
pose of selecting books was to show a true picture of America and 
American life. Then you stated that as a result of changed condi- 
tions you changed the emphasis. Did you change the emphasis to 
present a distorted picture of American life, or how did you change it? 

Mr. Crowe tu. The original wording was, as I say, a “full and fair 
picture.”’ 

When the President announced the Campaign of Truth, it was 
thought that insofar as the greater body of selection was made, the 
usual full and fair picture should be presented, but that where there 
was a question of priority, it was useful to give em phasis to the 
Campaign of Truth. 

That would have its effect, for example, in the translation program 
which can only accommodate a few books, whereas of the books that 
are sent to the libraries, many go each month. 

Now then, with the translation programs, for example, it would 
be sensible to select those books which seemed to carry forward the 
Campaign of Truth, given all the books from which we could select, 
and then, as I say, finally, with the outbreak of Korean hostilities, the 
emphasis was still further increased. But as a matter of actual fact, 
it has not greatly changed the type of printed materials in the book 
program that have been sent at all. 


ee 
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SOURCES 


Senator GitueTTe. I think that answers my question. 
\fy second question is this: You said that publishers here submit 
lists of books for consideration in connection with this program. 
Does the genesis of that come from the governmental agency or from 
publishers? Are you asked to submit a list of books, for instance, 
on philosophy, history, poetry, or some other type of literature? Are 
you asked to submit a list pertaining to a certain category, or do the 
: lishers on their own initiative send in lists of books that they would 
to have sent abroad 
Mr. Crowe.u. The Department really does not quite do either. 
[he Department, like any other library service, must know all the 
oks that are being currently published. 
Senator Gituterre. Is this done through lists submitted by the 


» 


lishers? 
Mr. Crowe tu. Therefore, the Department seeks information from 
every imaginable source, whether it is advertising in the Publishers’ 
Weekly or through advertising in the New York Times Book Review 
or any way it can get the advance information. 

\s a part of the process, naturally the Department is eager to have 
the publishers send the advance lists; just whatever we publish, our 
spring list, our fall list, as far in advance as possible. 

Senator Gittetre. You do not limit your lists to any particular 
type. You just send in the list of books that you are publishing 

Mr. CrowE.u. Yes, sir. 

Senator GrtLerre. For their consideration in connection with pos- 
sible purchase. 

Then the initiative comes from you, the publishers; the Depart- 
ment does not ask for a list of a certain type of publication. 

Mr. Crowreti. That is correct. They solicit any information 
about current publications that we can possibly send, and we send it. 
The reason that they wish to have it so far in advance is so that the 
books themselves can be got out to the firing line by the time they 
are still new and current. 
TRANSLATIONS 





Senator Gruterre. I have one further question. It is a very short 
one, and I hope the answer is very short. After a book has teen 
selected and translated into Greek, for example, who checks that 
translation to determine its authenticity or faithfulness? Who deter- 
mines whether the translation is a correct translation? 

Mr. Crowet.. That is a very difficult job as you suggest. The 
cultural officer or whoever has the matter in charge at the post obtains 
the translation from the publisher, in most cases, and then— 

Senator Gituetre. A foreign publisher? 

Mr. Crowe... Of the foreign publishers, let us say the Greek ver- 
sion, and either reads it or has it read by a responsible person. 

Senator GitueTre. That is all. 

Senator GREEN. How many translated books have we subsidized? 

Mr. Crowe... How many different titles, sir, have been issued 
through the translation program? 

Senator GREEN. Yes. 
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Mr. Crowe.u. That was in the budget hearing. I am sorry tha 
I do not remember the exact number, but I can look it up in a mir 
| have it with me. 

Senator GreEN. Will you? 

Mr. Crowe ut. Translations are covered on page 1205 of th 
hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
United States Senate, but unhappily the actual number is not mer 
tioned there. I think I can find it in another document. 

Senator HickeNLoopeR. Could you find it and put it into th 
record? 

Mr. Crowe.u. Thank you, sir; I would be very giad to. 

(Notr.—Information subsequently supplied to the subcommitt; 


was that 1,281 titles had been translated and published abroad as o 
March 7, 1953 


Lut 






AUTHORS 





OF BOOKS FOR 





FOREIGN 





DISTRIBUTION 


Senator Green. Are those books to which you referred and which, 
I suppose, are all translations, books by Americans about America? 

Mr. Crowe ut. I cannot think of any exceptions; that is the general 
purpose. 

Senator Green. Well, are there some exceptions? 

Mr. CroweE tu. I cannot think of any, sir; but I am not familar with 
every book that has been translated. 

Senator GREEN. When I say “Americans and America,” I am 
talking about citizens of the United States and the United States o! 
America. 

Mr. Crowe tu. As a matter of fact, a very large proportion of th 
translations are books issued by the Government Printing Office, 
manuals on infant care and that sort of thing, that are widely cir 
culated abroad. 

Senator GreEeN. Are they published abroad? 

Mr. Crowe... Yes, sir; they are translated and published abroad 

Senator GREEN. That is all. 

Senator HickeNLoopEerR. Mr. Crowell, in regard to this committee 
of which you are a member, it was under that committee’s content 
rule that some of the books published by Communist authors were 

sent abroad, was it not? 

Mr. Crows tu. I think that the books had been sent, as we reached 
that definition only recently, but it is perfectly true that the books 
that were sent—lI believe the ones to which you allude—if they were 
not objectionable in content, would have received no obstruction from 
that rule. 

Senator HickENLooperR. Yes. However, it is difficult for me to see 
how the content of a book by a confirmed Communist would not be 

objectionable to our philosophy. 

Mr. Crowe wu. A confirmed Communist? 

Senator HickENLooperR. Yes, or a Communist—you may leave out 
the qualifying word. 

Mr. Crowe tt. Yes, sir. Is it not conceivable that a book written 
by a Communist who was then disillusioned, and said so, would 
useful? 

Senator HickenLoorer. Are there any other questions? 


Thank you very much, Mr. Crowell. We appreciate your coming 
here. 
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\ir. CRowELL. Yes. 


Senator HickENLOoPER. Mr. Malcolm Johnson. Sit down, Mr. 







ohnson. 
Mr. Jonnson. Thank you, sir. 







STATEMENT OF MALCOLM JOHNSON, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., INC, 






Senator HickENLoopeER. Mr. Johnson, you are executive vice pres- 
lent of the D. Van Nostrand Publishing Co., I believe? 

Mr. Jonnson. I am, sir. 

Senatzt HickENLoopER. Will you state your residence and tell us 
. littke about your background for identification purposes in the 
ecord, and about your experience, especially in connection with any- 
thing concerning the United States information program. 

\Mr. Jounson. I have been connected with the export trade in 
United States books for a good many years, sir. 

| have been chairman from 1946 to 1951 of the book-trade industry’s 
foreign-trade committeé. 

In 1943, with a number of other publishers, I made a survey trip 
of Latin America in connection with the use of United States book 
materials there. 

Senator HickeNLooprER. Do you mean commercial use or 
connection with our information program? 

















use in 









OF TRANSLATED BOOKS 
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Mr. Jounson. Both, sir. I returned in the latter part of December 
from 5 weeks in the Arabian countries in connection with another 
book-distribution project, which is operated jointly by the book-trade 
industry and by the Department of State. 

[ have long been interested in the value of books. 

Senator HickENLoopPER. Did that project involve translations into 
the Arabic? 

Mr. Jounson. They were translations into the Arabic, sir. This 
particular program does not involve books in the English language. 

Senator H1ickENLoopeER. Are those books to be sold, or given away, 
or made available to people who want them in some other way? 

Mr. Jonnson. Senator, could I ask that this part of the hearing be 
off the record? 

Senator HickENLoopER. I will withdraw the question if you would 
rather not have it on the record. Perhaps you can give us your 
testimony some other way. 

Mr. Jonnson. I should be very glad to do so, Senator. 

Senator HickeNLoopeER. For some reason, you believe it would not 
be beneficial to have it on the public record? 

Mr. Jounson. I believe it would not be, sir. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Will you continue, 
experience in this matter? 

Mr. Jounson. I have felt that books as a medium of long-term 
propaganda have very great and far-reaching uses, in making our 

vorld position better known, in making the United States more 
acceptable in the countries where we must live and work in the future; 
and, consequently, I have been as cooperative as possible with any 
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other group which has tried to get books either in the English lang 

or in translation freely circulated in foreign countries. I refer primar. 

ily to books of United States origin and of United States authorshi 
I felt that books in education, for instance, have had very great 

propaganda uses, uses which are not as obvious as the outright typ 

of anti-Communist book. 


INSTRUMENTS OF IDEOLOGICAL PENETRATION 


During the war, I was able to see in the Argentine, particularly’ 
the cleverness with which the Germans had used books as instruments 
of ideological penetration. I had an opportunity in Syria not long 
ago, meeting one of your professors, Senator Fulbright, who was 
teaching American materials in a Damascus college, and doing it 
with great skill and distinction. 

I think that teaching those boys with American educational mat 
rials had left an impression on them of America which could hardly b 
secured in any other way. 

The people who are most suspicious of our ideological operations 
at times are those who are most anxious to know what our educational 
know-how is, to know how we have taught our students, our young 
people, to become what they are, and to know how it is that we hav: 
created such a vast industrial potential. 

They appear to be interested in our agriculture, our industry, and 
every phase of our thinking, and what they need are books which 
will tell them that, books which can be passed from hand to hand 
books which become a part of their own lives, something that no 
other instrument of propaganda that I know of can achieve. 

Senator HickENLOopPEeR. Do you happen to have figures with you 
showing the approximate number of American titles that have been 
translated into. foreign languages? 

Mr. Jonnson. I have not, sir. I think every publisher deals with 
a great many translations on a commercial basis in the course of a 
year. 

We ourselves, for instance, will sell Spanish-language rights to a 
Spanish publisher, German-language rights to a German publisher, | 
and so on, on a purely commercial basis. I do not think that any | 
statistics exist with respect to those books, and I am not privy to the 
Department of State’s own translation statistics. 

Senator HickenLooper. I was interested in the number of titles 
translated under our information program. 

Mr. Jounson. That I do not know, sir. 

Senator HickeNLooper. We can find that out from other people. 

Mr. Jounson. I believe you can. 


INFORMATION PROGRAMS IN THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


Senator HickENLoopeR. Do you have anything to do with the 
selection of books—the content, or the authors, or anything of that t 
kind —that go into the United States information program? ! 

Mr. Jounson. I do not, sir; no. I have something to do with the 
selection of books which will go into the program I mentioned just 
now. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Yes. That is a joint commercial— 
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Mr. Jounson. Exactly. 

Senator H1cKENLOOPER (continuing). And public effort. 

When you say you “have something to do with the selection of the 

s,”’ are you on a committee or do you mean that your publishing 
makes recommendations or was asked to pass on titles? 

\ir. Jounson. No, sir. With respect to the one operation on which 
1 am qualified to speak, we have talked to a great number of Arab 
lucators, teachers, thinkers, officials, and we have tried to find out 
vhat Arabia needs in the way of books. 

Publishing is in a very rudimentary state—lI think is the best way 
of putting it. They need information; they have been closed off from 
information for generations. ‘They are anxious to find out certain 
things about America, which is the new Colossus in the Near East. 
Their handicap in telling us what they wanted, is that they did not 
now rrkal has been published here. They have no access to new 
nited States titles; they have no idea of what would be available if 
hey could get it. Consequently, we are trying to find out what they 

d, and we are checking that with experts in this country to secure 
the best possible titles for that purpose. 
Senator HickeNLoopeR. We have reports from various places on 


some of these programms. I have one here from the Middle East. [ 
will quote just 2 or 3 sentences from it: 

I'he volume of published material in the form of periodicals in native languages 
and handouts by the press has increased immensely. Half or 60 percent of the 
I I eems to be new, inter ing, and put acro the idea that Americans 

; interesting, and practical ings. The remainder are devoted to the 


cation of some official nonentity 


Did you run across situations of that kind? 

Mr. Jonnson. No. The situation which I ran across was a great 
proliferation of newspapers. A relatively small city will have 30 or 
40 newspapers. 

There is a tremendous amount of translation going on out of 
German. I was deeply impressed at copies of Mein Kampf in three 
volumes which appears on the newsstands. 

The Russians have a considerable volume of pamphlet and brochure 
publication there; but I did not run across any very large quantity of 
material glorifiying the United States 

Senator HickenLoopgr. Are you talking about material in the 
sehei program or our own? 

Mr. Jounson. Any material. Our information offices in the 
Middle East, I believe, are doing an excellent job. They are getting 
into circulation the pamphlet and book material which is likely to do 
the most good, and doing it with a very considerable efficiency; but 
its volume, I think, leaves something to be desired. 

Senator HickeNLooprer. We have another criticism——— 


COMMERCIAL TRANSLATIONS IN THE NEAR EAST 


senator FutBricat. Mr. Chairman, could I ask him about Mein 
Kampf? Was that a subsidized publication or a commercial trans- 
lation? 

Mr. Jonnson. We were not able to tell, Senator. I believe it to be 
a commercial publication. The Germans left a very deep impression 
out there between the two wars, and we found not only Mein Kampf, 
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but the memoirs of various German generals translated and freely 
sok 1. 

From the nature of the publication and of the publisher, I would 
say that it was probably not subsidized. It was ordinary commercial] 
translation. 

Senator Futsrienr. I see. 

Mr. Jonnson. There is, of course, no copyright in the Middle 
East. No country has an internal or external copyright law. 

Senator Futpricut. Can anybody publish anything he likes? 

Mr. Jonnson. So anybody can publish anything, exactly. 

Senator HickeNLooper. From your experience in these various 
countries, can you tell us if we sell the books we translate, if we give 
them away, or if we use some other method of distribution? 

Mr. Jonnson. I can speak to that question, sir; only within the 
narrow confines of certain near-eastern countries. 

In those countries arrangements are made with the publisher to 
issue the book on such a basis that copies are on sale and enter the 
usual commercial channels. 

Copies are also purchased, which is the form of the subsidy, to give 
to officials and to place elsewhere where they are likely to do the most 
good. But the object is to see that they are available for people to 
buy, because the things they buy are usually more highly thought of 
than the things given away. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Are they bound in limp paperbacked 
bindings? 

Mr. Jonnson. No, they are published in the manner of the country, 
and the manner in those countries is a paperbacked binding very 
similar to the French binding. Hard covers are almost unknown 
there. 

Senator HickeNnLoorerR. Within your experience, will you tell us if 
we translate books here and send them abroad under our information 
programs? 

Mr. Jounson. I believe they are all, or substantially all, translated 
locally. 

Senator HickenLooper. That is, translated abroad in the country 
in which they are to be used—— 

Mr. Jonnson. Exactly. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. And published there? 

Mr. Jounson. And published there. 

Senator HickENLOopER. Yes. 

Senator Futsricut. Is that true commercially, too? 

Mr. Jounson. It is entirely true commercially. The commercial 
transaction is that you sell the translation rights to a reputable pub- 
lisher, and that is all you have to do with it. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Senator Fulbright? 


DEMAND FOR TECHNICAL BOOKS 


Senator Fu.tsricnt. Do you have any thoughts about this matter 
of selection of titles that has been under discussion? In your travels, 
have you formulated any ideas as to which types of books would do 
the most good? 

Mr. Jounson. May I answer that question on two levels, Senator? 
The books that seem to be most in demand are books on science and 
technology. 
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[ talked, for instance, to the city engineer in Baghdad, who wanted 
to find out what the latest things were in roadbuilding in the United 
States. He was having to build some roads, and he had no access 
to those books. The only kind of United States technology he could 
find was in the USIS hbrary. 

t is true if you tried to represent every science and every tech- 
nology it would be impossible, but I believe that a strengthening of 
the educational and technical type of book in those libraries would 
lead to a far greater use of the libraries and, consequently, with the 


1 
i 


increased trafic, a far greater exposure to those books, which tell the 
tough anti-Communist story, which they tend to shy away from as a 
rule, if—— 


Senator HickENLOoPER. Did you also find a demand for medical 
books and chemical books? 

Mr. Jounson. I meant the word “technical” to include that; yes, 
sir; a very great demand for medical books. 

Senator Futsrigur. You spoke of two levels. What was the 
other level you wanted to speak about? 

Mr. Jounson. The other level was on the level of the book which 
expresses the true background and spirit of America. That book, 
I think, should be increased in quantity, but I think it should be part 
of larger collections, because the likelihood of readership is somewhat 
less than for the technical book. 

| think our problem is to get people to use these libraries more, to 
look to them more for information. 


EXPANDED GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


Senator Futsrieut. Is there any conflict, in your opinion, between 
your commercial operations and that of the Government libraries 
and the Government publications service? 

Mr. Jonnson. No, quite the contrary, Senator. 

Senator Fuusriecut. They do not conflict with your interests? 

Mr. Jonnson. They do not conflict; they supplement them. 

Senator Futspricut. They supplement them? Do you know of 
instances in which books which we consider good from the point of 
view of explaining our system of Government, would not justify a 
commercial venture but should be translated and published by the 
Government? Do you know of cases like that? 

Mr. Jonnson. I cannot give you specific cases, but I believe that 
is true in a great Many instances. 

Senator Futsriecut. Do you think it is a good and worthwhile 
project for our Government to subsidize and promote these trans- 
lations? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Futpricut. You do. 

rom your observation are these libraries successful? Do you 
think they are doing a good job or not? Do you advocate their 
continuance or expansion? 

Mr. Jounson. I advocate their expansion, sir. 

Senator Futprient. You do? 

Mr. Jonnson. I think they are doing in all the cases I saw, they 
are doing an excellent job, within the limitations of the quantities 
and the kinds of materials supplied them, and I do not use ‘‘kinds’”’ 
invidiously ; I mean they should have more medical books, for instance. 
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” Senator Futsrient. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. They should have more engineering books, they 
should have more books at the lower levels of education, which js 
what people abroad are anxiously looking at. 


CRITERION IN SELECTING BOOKS 


Senator Futsrieut. Do you have any view about this criterion 
that has been set up to the effect that the content of the book should 
be the determining factor rather than the author? 

# Mr. Jonnson. I can only give you my personal view, sir; I do not 
wholly agree with that, sir. I think the character of the author is, 
in part, a component of the character of the book. 

Senator Futprieur. I find that the difficulty lies in the application 
of that criterion to the use of comment on and republication of things 
that Lenin, Stalin, Marx have said. I do not know how you can apply 
any other criteria. 

Mr. Jounson. It is an extremely complex question. I think only 
an expert can have a valid opinion. 

Senator Futnrigut. Did you express yourself about the quality 
of the books that have been selected by the information service? 
On the whole, has it been good or not? 

Mr. JOHNSON. | would say, on the whole, it has been good ; yes, sir. 

Senator Futpricut. Do you have any criticisms to make of it, 
aside from what you have said? As I understand it, you said there 
should be more technical books; but have there been any bad ones 
among those already selected? 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir; there have been just insufficient things. 

Senator Futprientr. That isa very different thing. You think that 
those that have been selected have been good. Is that correct? 

Mr. Jounson. By and large, I believe it to have been excellent, yes. 
I think the libraries operate under a very tight budget restriction. 

Senator Futsriear. | know. 

Mr. Jonnson. I think they are smaller than they ought to be, and 
out of the many thousands of titles published in this country each 
year, it is extremely difficult to represent all those that should be 
represented in those libraries within the limits of the money which is 
available for it. 


PURCHASING ARRANGEMENTS FOR SECURING BOOKS 


Senator Futsrieut. Do they have any special arrangements for 
the purchase of books or do they pay the regular rate on books from 
the publishing houses? 

Mr. Jonnson. I believe—and I must qualify this by saying | 
believe—that the Department opens contract bids at the appropriate 
time in each fiscal year. 

Senator Futsricur. How can you get a bid on a book which is the 
exclusive property of a single publisher? No one else can bid on it. 

Mr. Jounson. The bid, sir, is on such a basis that a jobber whose 
discounts on any category of books are relatively constant, bids on the 
supply of those categories of books. 

Senator Futsricut. They take bids from the jobber, not from the 
publisher? 
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\fr. JOHNSON. That is right, by and large. 

senator FULBRIGHT. | just wondered whether they had any method 

buving books in quantity at discounts. 

\ir. JOHNSON. Well, they ear a discount, sn 

senator Fuutpricutr. The »y do. 

Vir. Jounson. And J believe in large quantity they ask for a specific 
vhich means the publisher or jobber and everybody else will 
on it. 


COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND RUSSIAN EFFORTS 


Senator Futsrieut. Do you have any other suggestions that you 
think might improve this operation? Please feel perfectly free to say 
whatever you like about it. We are looking only for information. 

Mr. Jounson. I think, Senator, from what I have seen that a 
broadening of the use of books in all categories, both in the imple- 
mentation of translations and in furthering the distribution of books 
in English, is highly desirable. 

In many countries English is the language of higher education. In 
ndia, for instance, I believe all university instruction is given in 
nglish; in Baghdad and Damascus, the universities teach advanced 
subj ets in English. Making it possible for those countries to secure 
more books and to secure a better knowledge of the books that exist, 
| think, is very much in the national interest. 

[ feel a little diffident about putting it so strongly, because I am a 
publisher and, conceivably, a party in interest, but I have seen myself 
the tremendous need for our educational materials, whether it is books 
or any other phase of it. 

The professor I spoke of a moment ago was anxiously trying to 
find out what new physics books were published because he wanted 
to teach the newest and the best. He had no way where he was of 
finding that out. 

Senator Futsrieut. Do not our libraries make available the lists 
of recent publications? 

Mr. Jounson. They do a very good bibliographical job, but actually 
seeing the books was the problem that man was up against. 

Senator FuLspricut. How would you compare the effort we make 
in the field of books with that whic h the Russians are making? Are 
they doing a better job than we are? 

Mr. Jounson. From what I have seen, Senator, they are doing a 
bigger and a different job. They use methods somewhat different 
from our own. They are circulating vast quantities of books in the 
language of the country and in English. 

Senator Fu.tsricut. In English? 

Mr. Jounson. In English; yes, sir. 


| 
KY 


RUSSIAN CIRCULATION OF BOOKS IN ENGLISH 


Senator Futsricut. Are the Russians circulating books in English? 

Mr. Jonnson. They have circulated books in Europe in English; 
yes, 

Senator Futsrient. They have? 

Mr. Jounson. I only saw one of them in the Near East,. but I 
assume they have others. 
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Senator Futsricut. What kind of book was that? I am curioys 

know. 

Mr. Jonnson. As I remembered it was a novel, sir. I can secure 
the information. 

Senator Futpricut. Was it one they thought would cast reflections 
upon us? 

Mr. Jounson. Exactly so. 

Senator Futpricut. I see. Even though we exclude such a book 
from our program, if it is particularly bad they will publish it. 

Mr. Jounson. Apparently that is their method; yes. 

Senator Futsricut. I did not know that. 

Mr. Jounson. | have great respect for the Russian methods of 
propaganda and indoctrination. 

Senator Futspricut. Please describe them. We would be ver, 
interested to know what they are doing. You think they are spending 
a great deal more effort in this field than we are. Is that correct? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir; I think it is. In the Near East they are 
spending more money on new spaper and brochure publication becaus 
of the low economic and educational levels of the countries concerned 
than in other parts of the world. But in Europe, I believe that their 
book expenditures are substantially in excess of our own. I believ: 
that to be true also in Latin America where we have some evidences 
of it. 

Senator FuLBrieut. In Latin America? 


PROBLEMS OF EXCHANGE CONVERTIBILITY 


Mr. Jonnson. In Latin America. 

I should add, Senator, the commercial distribution of the United 
States book in the world today is under the very severe handicap of 
the nonconvertibility of the average currency into dollars. 

In Brazil, for instance, virtually no books are going in commercially 
today because no exchange has been made available by the Brazilians 
to pay for them. 

In the Argentine, we are sending in virtually no books. 

In Egypt, for instance, there have been no dollars for book pur- 
chases for a number of years, I think, since the war. If a dealer or 
a professor or a teacher in Egypt wants a United States book, he has 
two ways of getting it: He can go to the USIS Library and read it, 
if they have it, or he can buy it from London in sterling, if an English 
publisher happens to have the agency for it, but he cannot buy it 
from us. 

Senator Futsriaut. I do not know the answer to the problem of 
exchange, unless our majority party is willing to lower the tariffs so 
that we can balance our international payments. That is a very 
difficult question. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, actually there is a partial answer, the MSA 
contract which, in certain countries, makes it possible for the dealer 
to buy in his own currency, and for the publisher to take that currency 
and convert it to dollars. 

Senator Fu.tsriext. I remember that program. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is the media information guaranty fund. 

Senator Fuuprieut. I recall that the Reader’s Digest and Time 
and some other magazines, took advantage of it. 
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\fr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Senator Fu.tpricut. And publishers did, also. Is that not appli- 

le in many countries? 

\ir. Jonnson. No; it is primarily applicable in certain European 

tions countries and Israel. 

Senator HickKENLoopER. I know they have a lot of cotton in Egypt 

would like to sell here. Perhaps we can arrange to import 
ral million bales. 

Senator FuLprieut. If you let in all the other things we have to 
sell, we will take the cotton. We have never objected to that on 
balance, and we will make the trade on it. 

3 of ne Jonnson. Convertibility is one of the reasons 

iator Futsprieut. I am sure it is. That only means that if we 
ert re going to do the job, we have to do more of it through these library 

ling service. , 

9 PUBLISHERS’ INTEREST IN BOOK PROGRAM 
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\(r. Jonnson. I am afraid so, and I think that fact accounts for the 
very great interest of publishers in this program. We all believe, I 
think. or all of us who have been abroad, in the immense influence of 
the book. It is, perhaps, even greater abroad than it is here, and we 
have seen in country after country all knowledge of United States 
books shut off by the fact that currency is being shut off, by the fact 
that currencies are soft, and they cannot use it in the United States, 
and we have seen areas in which a knowledge of what we are like and 
what our history is and what our people are, and what our education 
is, is simply wiped out, except as the Government programs, and par- 
ticularly the USIS libraries, take over. 

1 — Senator Futsrieut. I do not understand why you cannot overcome 
of that problem as the motion picture people have. They testified here 

2 days ago that they sold $200,000,000 worth of pictures abroad, and 
ly that they converted the money into dollars through some roundabout 
way, which I do not quite understand. 

Senator Hicken.Looprr. They pack fish and raise ships. 

Senator Futpricut. I think you had better get in touch with Eric 
r. Johnston and find out how they convert the local currency into 
r dolls ars. 

s Mr. Jounson. We have studied the problems, and the margins 

t, in the book industry and the volumes of dollars, even in this country, 

h just will not permit it. 

t Senator Fun BRIGHT. Will not permit it? Do the movie people 

have a bigger margin? 

f Mr. JoHNSON. They have a bigger margin and bigger potential. 

) I do not suppose the whole turnover of the book business is 10 percent 
of the movie business. 

| Senator Futsrieut. Ten percent? 

Mr. Jonnson. I should not use an exact figure because I do not 
have the statistics. 
Senator Futsrient. I wonder about that. Would you estimate the 
sale of American books abroad to be approximately $20,000,000? 
Mr. Jonnson. Of books in this country and abroad, both, sir? 

Senator Futsricut. I mean American books abroad. Does the 
business of American publishers abroad amount to $20,000,000? 

Mr. Jonnson. I do not think so 
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Senator Futsrienr. I will not hold you to it, I just wanted 
have an intelligent guess. 

Mr. Jounson. I would say it ran about 5 percent of the domesti 
figure, in which case I would say—yes, between $15,000,000 and 
$20,000,000 all told, and that includes everythi ing, Bibles, learned 
journals which are generally lumped with books in the Department 
of Commerce classification. 

Senator Futsrient. Really, then, it is a very small amount. 

Mr. Jounson. Dollarwise; yes, sir, it is. 

Senator Futspricur. I meant dollarwise. 


COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PRODUCTION COSTs 


If currencies were made convertible, do you think that book sales 
abroad would rise very substantially? 

Mr. Jounson. They would rise very substantially, although we 
would be left with the other great handicap to the American book 

Senator Futsrieutr. What is that? 

Mr. Jounson (continuing). Which is its cost in terms of foreign 
currencies, Which is disproportionate to the cost of books within the 
country itself. 

Our production rates are higher, our wages are higher, our paper 
is higher, every element of cost which goes into a book is higher. 

Senator Futsrieut. I do not understand that. What has hap- 
pened to all this American efficiency? We are supposed to mass- 
produce things and make them more cheaply—what has happened 
to that? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Senator Futsrieut. If you can sell a hundred thousand copies 
of a book domestically, it seems to me you should be able to export 
that book, using your same plates and other production factors, at 
a reasonable cost. Yet you say you cannot do it. 

Mr. Jounson. I do not want to bore you with a lecture on the 
economics and cost accounting of publishing, Senator, but the books 
with which I am principally concerned, which are educational books 
and scientific and reference books, have a potentially limited market 
and, consequently; the plant cost which, on a book of that type, 
can be extremely high, has been spread over a relatively small number 
of copies. 

The cost of a composite in this country—that is, the cost of type 
set in lino or mono or however else the book is set—is far greater than 
it is abroad. 

Wage rates are higher; we use the same type of machine, but ~~ 
dollar cost is higher, Therefore, when you send that book abroad and 
you charge into it the same plant amortization which you charged 
on the domestic market, and if you do not your domestic customer 
must pay a disproportionately ‘high price, you bring it above the 
average levels of the foreign book. 

We also make books better. We use better binding, we use better 
paper. ‘ 

Senator Futsrieutr. Then the solution may be to have them 
published abroad. Is that right? 

Mr. Jounson. We have looked at a lot of solutions. I do not 
think that is the whole answer because the potential in various 
places abroad is as yet not very great. 
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RUSSIAN PROGRAM AIMED AT THE MASSES 


Senator Futsricut. I want to ask one other question about the 

Russians. Is it your impression that they specialize in books or 
publications designed to reach the more illiterate or lower class 
people than our books do? 
' Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir; I believe they aim at a much lower level 
than we do, and it is for that reason that I think a greater emphasis 
must be paid to the question of getting books of the right kind into 
certain foreign languages. 

The educated person abroad, particularly in the sciences, and even 
in the social sciences, ordinarily reads or understands English, but 
the Russian has aimed much more below that level to the masses of 
the people, and I think it is there that we must aim at the same time 
that we aim at.the so-called makers of policy. 

Senator FuLtsrieut. Can you think of any titles—I think this 
subcommittee is interested in the idea that the Russians will publish 
in English American books which are- 

Mr. Jounson. I did not say they were American books, Senator. 
| do not think the one I have particularly in mind was an American 
book. I think it was an English book. 

Senator Futsrient. Let us say, books which would be uncompli- 
mentary of the West. 

Mr. Jonnson. Exactly. 

Senator Futprieut. Is that right? 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Senator Funsrieur. Could you supply the subcommittee with 
samples of that? I had not thought of that angle before, and I think 
it would be interesting to the subcommittee to know of any and all 
instances in which that had been done. 

Mr. Jonnson. I will try to secure samples of that. 

Senator Futsricut. If you can, it would be helpful. I had not 
heard of that technique before. 

| believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The following information, referred to above, was subsequently 
supplied to the subcommittee: 


Books in English published in the Soviet Union, January 1953 
} (The following list is from the Four Continent Book Corp.) 


| 
Date | Num- | 











No.| Author litle f | berof | Price 
| issue | pages | 
ccna beuneatiiaianaapaiiaeie . . . piaghtne icneremenmnnenatiale | 
1 | Belinsky, V_.. | Selected Philosophical Works. - .--. 1948 552 $2. 50 
2 | Dikovsky, 8... Commandant of Bird Island 1946 327 1.00 
3 Gonchar, A.... Golden Prague 1950 | 199 . 60 
| Handsomely produced deluxe editions of Maxim | 
| Gorky’s works 
S vvsabanuseacad Childhood a ptomaeine . 1950 | 443 1.00 
| a oe af ‘ } Mother : a 1950 | 717 1,50 
6 d “4 My Universities ; 1952 302 .75 
7 se ; The Artamonovs... 1952 | 614 1. 50 
8) ‘ My Apprenticeship 1952 | 683 1. 25 
9 | Gorky, M_..........._| Articles and Pamphlets (contains In America, 1951 422 1. 26 
My Interviews, Public Writings). 
10 | Kazakevich, E : Star (literary prize award 1947). .-| 1950 143 35 
11 | Leberecht, H.. Light in Koordi (literary prize award, 1948) - - - 1951 400 1. 00 
12 | Makarenko, A..... The Road To Life (an epic of education, in 3 1951 | 1,182 3. 00 
volumes; the illustrations in these volumes 
were selected from the series of photographs 
taken at the Maxim Gorky Colony). | 
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Books in English published in the Soviet Union, January 1953—Continued 


Date Num- 
Author of | berof 
issue | pages 


} POLITICAL EDUCATION SERIES (PAPER EDITIONS) 


| 
| The Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union 
|} Our Goal is Communism 
The Soviet People in the Struggle to Rehabili- 
tate and Further Develop the National Econ- 
omy of the U.S. 8. R. in the Postwar Period. | 
The Soviet Socialist State 
The Soviet Union is the Bulwark of Peace, 
Democracy and Socialism 
The Structure of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (Bolsheviks 
e | 3.8. R. and the Capitalist World 
Building of Socialist Society in the 
.8.R 
The Communist Party of the Soviet Union | 
(Bolsheviks) is the Leading and Guiding 
Force of Soviet Society | 
How the Workers and Peasants of Tsarist Rus- 
sia lived and fought for their Emancipation, 


PAPERCOVERED EDITIONS 


Amosov, V.... | A Quarter of a Century at the Open-Hearth 
Furnace 

Bucar, A The Truth About American Diplomats 
Chutkikh, A | Top-Quality Team (Sketches of Soviet Life) 

" Foreign Lands and At Home (an account of 





the experiences and actions of Russians, 
Ukrainians, and Belorussians who have re- 
} turned from abroad to settle again on their | 
native soll) 
Lenin, V. I ...| A Characterization of Economic Romanticism 
| (Sismondi and our Native Sismondists). 
Medinsky, Y s | Public Edueation in the U.S. 8. R 
Ivanov, G | Notes of a People’s Judge 
Michurin, I Some Problems of Method 
do Principles and Methods 
Novikov, I Notes of a School Principal 
Podvoisky, L Notes of an Engineer 
Vinogradov, N ‘ Public Health in the Soviet Union 
Voroshilov, K.-.- Stalin and the Armed Forces of the U. 8.8. R 
| Factory Trade Union Committee (sketches of | 
Soviet Life) 
| Two Collective Farms (sketches of Soviet Life) 
The Soviet Union and the Question of the Unity 
of Germany and of the German Peace Treaty. 
American Workers Look at the Soviet Union— 
Impressions of the American Trade Union 
Delegation on a Visit to the U. 8. 8. R., July | 
1951 


Kondrashova 


Tiurin, I 


PAMPHLETS 


Alexandrov, M International Trade and the Improvement of 
the Standard of Living in the West 
Bardin, I . Stalin and Soviet Metallurgy — 
Bulganin, N The 33d Anniversary of the Great October | 
Revolution 
Andrevyev, A Stalin and the Kolkhoz Peasantry 
Dubkovetsky Advancing to Communisn . 
Dunaeva, E Collaboration of Nations in the U. 8. 8, R.-.-. 
Engels, F_.. Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of the Classical 
German Philosophy 
Pitemd, Ti..ccccncce The Soviet Union and International Economic 
} C »operation, | 
Bulganin, N.. Stalin and the Soviet Armed Forces 
Berta, L. The Great Inspirer and Organizer of the Vic- 
| torles of Communism, 
Kaganovich, L Stalin Is Leading Us to the Victory of Com- 
| munism 
Kammari, M | The Development by J. V. Stalin of the Marxist- 
| | Leninist Theory of the National Question 
Khruschov, N- Stalin Friendship Among the Peoples Makes 
| Our Motherland Invincible | 
Konstantinov, F - The Role of Socialist Consciousness tn the De- 
velopment of Soviet Society. 
Kosygin, A.... | We Are Indebted to the Great Stalin for Our 
Suecresses, 
i ) eee The State 
The Impending Catastrophe and How to Com- 
bat It. 
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Books in English published in the Soviet Union, January 1963—Continued 


Date Num- 
Author of | ber of Price 


issue pages 


PAMPHLETS—continued 
A Characterization of Economic Romanticism | 
I'he Collapse of the Second International 
The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade 
Kautsky. 
A Great Beginning—How to Organize Compe- 
tition. 
Can the Bolsheviks Retain State Power? 
Articles on Tolstoy 
The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government 
Letters from Afar 
Economics and Politics in the Era of the Dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat 
The National Pride of the Great Russians 
On Cooperation 
Che April Theses 
Lectures on the 1905 Revolution 
Critical Remarks on the National Question 
What Is To Be Done? 
One Step Forward, Two Steps Back 
W hat the ‘‘ Friends of the People’ Are and How 
They Fight the Social-Democrats. 
Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism 
“Left-Wing’’ Communism, an Infantile Dis- 
order 
The State and Revolution 
The Right of Nations to Self-Determination..__. 
Two Tactics of Social-Democracy in the Demo- 
cratic Revolution. 
do a Socialism and War ne etwe 
do . Che Tasks of the Youth Leagues 
Lysenko, T... New Developments in the Science of Biological 
7 Species. 
Malenkov, G Comrade Stalin—Leader of Progressive Man- 
kind. 
do aah Speech at an Election Meeting in the Leningrad 
Electoral District of the City of Moscow, 
Mar. 9, 1950. 
Marx, Karl Wage Labour and Capital » 
Marx-Engels..._. .| Manifesto of the Communist Party 
Mikhailov, N Soviet Land and People—A pocket Geography 
of the U. 8. 8. R. (temporarily out of stock) 
Mikoyan A.... The Camp of Socialism and the Camp of Cap- 
italism. 
do _----------.| The Great Architect of Communist Society 
Mitin, M....... Soviet Democracy and Bourgeois Democracy . 
Molotov, V. Stalin and Stalin’s Leadership 
do Ro Speech at an Election Meeting in the Molotov | 
Electoral District of the City of Moscow, 
Mar. 10, 1950. 
Osipov, A. The Resumption and Development of Interna- 
tional Economic Relations 
Ostrovitianov, K The Role of the State in the Socialist Trans- 
formation of the Economy of the U. 8.8. R 
Shvernik, N-.. Comrade Stalin—the Continuer of Lenin’s 
Great Work 
Smirnov, A_... Normalization of World Trade and the Mone- 
tary Problem 
Stalin, J. V Interview with Pravda Correspondent 
do Dialectical and Historical Materialism 
do 7“ Political Report of the Central Committee to 
the 14th Congress of the CPSU/b 
do a Political Report of the Central Committee to 
the 15th Congress of the CPSU/b. 
Political Report of the Central Committee to 
the 16th Congress of the CPSU/b. 
Report to the 17th Congress of the CPSU/b on | 
the Work of the Central Committee 
Report to the 18th Congress of the CPSU/b on 
the Work of the Central Committee. 
Anarchism or Socialism? 
Marxism and the National Question 
National Question and Leninism 
On Lenin aa 
The October Revolution and Tactics of Russian 
Communists 
Foundations of Leninism—On the Problem of 
Leninism. 
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Books in English published in the Soviet Union, January 1953—Continued 





j 
Date Num- 
No.| Author Title of ber of Price 
| issue pages 
— | ——___—_______ —- 5 |} _— 
| | 
} PAMPHLETS—continued 
| 
175 | Stalin, J. V..........- | On the Draft Constitution of the U. 8. 3. R. : $0.1 
Constitution (Fundamental Law) of the 
| | U.8.8.R 
176 | do $ Speech Delivered at the 1st All-Union Congress aa 1 
| of Collective Farm Shock Workers. 
177 do | Speech Delivered at the ist All-Union Confer- . 10 
ence of Stakhanovites. 
17 | do Speeches Delivered at Meetings of Voters of the 10 
| Stalin Electoral District, Moscow, Dec. 11, 
| 1937, and Feb. 9, 1946. 
158 | Voroshilov, K A Commander of Genius of the Great Patriotic |_- “ I 
| War. | 
120 | Vyshinsky, A--. | On Eliminating the Danger of a New War and d 1 
Strengthening the Peace and Security of 
Nations. 
| aa do ote J. V. Stalin’s Doctrine of the Socialist State 
i hcschull Pesmnnie On Condemning the Preparation of a New War 10 
} and Concluding a Five-Power Pact for 
' Strengthening Peace. 
181 |.....do | The Soviet Position on Prohibition of Atomic 10 
Weapons and International Control of Atomic 
Energy. 
| 
SPEECHES BY VISHINSKY 
gg ae On Measures Against the Threat of Another |-_- 15 
War and for Strengthening Peace and Friend- 
| ship Among Nations. 
Oe bee s ...| Vyshinsky Speaks at UNO General Assembly, |-- ghuwwwaka a 
| Paris, Nov. 8 and 16, 1951. 
183 | Yankin, I ‘ | Notes of a Stakhanovite : lie | 15 
184 | Yudin | The Prime Sources of Development of Soviet 
| Society. 
185 | me .| Results of Fulfilment of the State Plan for the 10 


Development of the National Economy of the 

| |} U. 8.8. R. in 1950. 

186 | ..--| Results of Fulfilment of the State Plan for the |...-. # 10 
Development of the National Economy of the 

U. 8. 8. R. in 1951. 


187 |.. . ...| Results of the Fourth (first postwar) Five-Year |... ads 10 
| Plan of the U. 8. 8. R, 1946-1950. 
137 | wuwewseehshskbhe Meeting of the Information Bureau of Com- |__-. bh 10 


munist Parties in Hungary in the latter half 
of November 1949. 





188 enstweeesugosahacespel Decisions of the Central Committee CPSU/b on |.. . 10 
Literature and Art, 1946-1948. 
BED L.nnsusewesesseoncsaanteh Constitution (fundamental law) of the TURK- |... bees 15 
MEN Soviet Socialist Republic 
a eee er Constitution of the Trade Unions of the |-_. ‘ I 
U.8. 8. R. 


The following additional list of books in English, published in the 
Soviet Union, was also supplied to the committee: 


Hard-bound: 
Azhayev, Far from Moscow, 3 volumes, 1950, approximately 76 cents each 
volume. 
Marx and Engels—Selected Works, 2 volumes, 1950, approximately 76 cents 
each volume. 
Polevoi, A Story About a Real Man, 1948 (Stalin prize novel), approximately 
76 cents. 
Fyodorov, The Underground R. C. Carries On, 2 volumes, 1949, approxi- 
mately 38 cents each volume. 
Fedin, Early Joys, 1948, (Stalin prize novel), approximately 76 cents. 
Polevoi, We are Soviet People, 1949, approximately 76 cents. 
Paper-back: 
Joseph Stalin—A Short Biography, 1950, approximately 13 cents. 
Lenin, The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky, 1950, ap- 
proximately 4 cents. 
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Senator HickENLooPER. I do not believe I have any more ques- 
tions, unless you have something else that occurs to you, Mr. John- 


son 


Mr. Jounson. I have nothing, sir. 
OPERATION OF UNITED STATES LIBRARIES ABROAD 


Senator Futpricut. One other thing: In your observation of the 
libraries, were they well staffed and well run? 

Mr. JOHNSON. By and large they are well staffed and well run. [ 
have spent a good deal of time actually just watching people coms in 
and out, and talking to the librarians and seeing how the y were—— 
‘4 Senator FuLsricut. They are well used? 

'' Mr. Jonnson. They are well used within a limitation. In some 
countries it is not considered he althy to be seen going into one. 

Senator FuLsricut. They are afraid to go? 

Mr. Jounson. Now, in Baghdad, you remember, in December the 

mob, the first thing the mob we nt after was the USIS library. 

Senator FuLBRIGHT. I see. 

Mr. Jounson. And they piled it up in the street and burned it. 

Senator FuLtsriext. Did they burn it? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes; that was quite a sight, that gutted USIS 
library. 

Senator HickENLOOPER. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator HickKENLOoPER. That will be all. 

Whereupon, at 3:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11, 1953 







Unirep Stairs SENATE, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p. m., in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol, Senator Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hickenlooper (chairman), Mundt, and Green. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Today we will hear from Flora B. Ludington, Francis R. St. John, 
and Douglas W. Bryant. 

Will you come forward, Miss Ludington? 

Will you, for the record, state your name and your associations, and 
give a brief statement of your experience in connection with the 
American information program? 















STATEMENT OF MISS FLORA B, LUDINGTON, VICE PRESIDENT 
AND PRESIDENT-ELECT, THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 











Miss Luprneton. Thank you, sir. 
Senator HickenLooper. That is for identification in the record, 
and to start your statement. If you have a statement of conclusions 
or recommendations or ideas or thoughts, we will be delighted to have 
them, and then we may have some questions. 

Miss Lupincton. Thank you very much, sir. 

My name is Flora B. Ludington. I am the librarian of Mount 
Holyoke College in South Hadley »y, Mass. I am appearing today as a 
representative of the American L ibrary Association. 

During the period of 1944 to 1946, I was the director of the United 
States Information Library in Bombay; in 1947, I visited information 
centers in Oslo, Stockholm, and London. In 1948, I was visiting 
expert on information libraries in Japan under the Department of 
the Army to look at the information centers established by SCAP. 
Last summer I visited the information library in London, when I was 
there on a pleasure trip. 

For some time I was chairman of the International Relations 
Board of the American Library Association, from 1941 to 1944; then 
became a member of the board. When I returned from my overseas 
service, from 1950 to 1952, I was again the chairman. 

Senator HickenLooper. Do you have a formal statement that you 
would like to read into the record? 
Miss Lupineron. Yes; I do, Senator. 
Senator HickENLOoPER. We would be delighted to hear it. 
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IMPACT OF UNITED STATES INFORMATION LIBRARIES ABROAD 


Miss Luprneron. I am, as I said earlier, a representative of the 
American Library Association. Our association is a voluntary mem- 
bership organization of some 20,000 librarians and friends of libraries 
all over the country. From our colleagues in foreign countries and 
from our own members who have visited or worked in the United States 
Information Libraries, we are ny hearing about the effective- 
ness of the program. What we hear is good. 

It is patent that the relatively email number of United States Infor- 
mation Libraries can reach directly only a small percentage of the 
people of any one country. Those of us who have worked in countries 
where the literacy rate is low have learned that the readers who do 
use the libraries influence their less fortunate friends. 

The fact that most of the books, periodicals, and documents are in 
the English language does mean that the intellectual leaders, the 
statesmen, the party leaders, newspapermen and writers, radio com- 
mentators, students and their professors, professional men of all 
kinds-—namely, the people who are responsible for shaping the present 
or future policy on a local, national, or international level—are the 
heaviest users of the libraries. 

The library materials help to reinforce and interpret the message of 
the mass media, of the documentary film and the radio. 

I am aware of some of the problems confronting those who are 
responsible for the library programs. These include uncertainties of 
continuing budgetary support, difficulties of recruiting experienced and 
able pe rsonnel, and the nec essity for careful se lection of materials 
suited to the needs of the program, and the interests of peoples of many 
countries, the finding and maintenance of suitable quarters for the 
libraries. Much could be said about each one of these problems, and 
the proper answer for one situation may not be the proper answer for 
another. 

The bold steps taken over a decade ago in establishing the Biblio- 
teca Benjamin Franklin in Mexico City and during the war years in 
setting up the libraries in London, Melbourne, Wellington, Cairo, 
Johannesburg, and Bombay have proved their worth. 

Those of us who pioneered in this enterprise are gratified by the 
increased number of centers and by the support they receive by con- 
gressional action. We hope and believe that the program can and 
should receive ever-increasing unde srstanding and support of Congress 
and the people of the U nited States. 

In 1951 the Council of the American Library Association, our legis- 
lative body, unanimously approved the following resolution, and | 
quote: 

The American heritage of liberties preserves the open market of ideas. We of 
the American Library Association believe that the community of librarians in the 
world, each pressing for the development of libraries as centers of democratic 


action in international questions, should and can be a potent influence in the 
educational job to be done. 


Senator Green. Would you prefer to finish your statement before 
I ask any questions? 

Miss Luprineron. As you wish, sir. 

Senator Green. You may finish it. It is not long. 

Miss Luprneron. Thank you, Senator Green. 
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ASSOCIATION SUPPORT OF OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 


[he American Library Association, at its 75th anniversary conference devoted 
to the heritage of the United States in times of crisis, urges continued support of 
the Government’s exchange-of-persons program, book programs, and information 
libraries. We have observed the humanizing influence in international relations 

ugh the exchange of personnel. We believe in the book programs which help 
interpret the American heritage to the world and in the information libraries 
which back statement with fact and demonstrate the commonwealth of the 
human spirit. Therefore, the American Library Association calls upon the Senate 
and the House of Representatives to make adequate appropriations for programs 
these fields, including particularly those of the Department of State, which we 
believe should be extended and certainly not reduced below the level of the past 
fiscal year. 

That is the end of the quotation from the 1951 resolution of the 
American Library Association. 

I am confident that were it in session, the American Library Associ- 
ation would take comparable action today. We believe in libraries, 
not only because we are librarians, but because we have learned from 
personal observation and experience that the books and periodicals 
and Government documents in libraries do back statement with fact, 
and that the librarians who serve in our overseas libraries, using these 
materials, demonstrate to large numbers of users throughout the free 
world the commonwealth of the human spirit. 

The association is also represented here today by Mr. Francis St. 
John, a member of the executive board of the American Library 
Association, and the director of the Brooklyn Public Library. Mr. 
St. John has recently returned from the Middle Kast. 

Also representing the association is Mr. Douglas Bryant, admin- 
istrative assistant librarian of Harvard University, and the chairman 
of the international relations board of the American Library Associa- 
tion. From 1949 to 1952 Mr. Bryant was the Director of the USIS 
Libraries in the United Kingdom. 

nn 

Thank you, 

Senator HickeN.Looper. Senator Green has some questions. 


THE “OPEN MARKET OF IDEAS” 


Senator Green. Thank you very much for this very clear state- 
ment. It is clear except in one respect, concerning which I inter- 
rupted you. It is this: 

In some places you speak of the “open market of ideas” as though 
this were a means of promoting democratic ideas. Sometimes you 
speak of the whole world and sometimes you speak of the free world. 

These conceptions are quite inconsistent, and I wondered which you 
favored. 

Miss Lupineton. I think, sir, I would prefer a whole world to be a 
free world. In our present 

Senator Green. That is no solution under present conditions. 

Miss Lup1neron. In our present situation, Senator Green, I believe 
we must work with the portion of the world that we have access to 
with our library materials. Other media can, perhaps, reach behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Senator Green. I do not think the question applies to the free 
world, meaning America and Western Europe and the world behind 
the Iron Curtain. It means those parts of the world that are not 
lined up with either side. 
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Miss Lupinaeron. That is right, sir. 

Senator Green. Which school of thought do you belong to? Which 
areas should the libraries serve? 

Miss Lupineron. I believe that the libraries should serve all areas 
in which we are able to establish the libraries and can perform a ve ry 
useful service for the United States in so doing. 

Senator Green. I do not seem to have made my thought clear. 

Miss Lupineron. I am sorry, sir. 

Senator Green. It is this: Should the library in some neutral coun- 
try that is identified with neither America’s free world nor Russia’s 
closed world be treated as an “open market of ideas” of both the free 
world and the closed world? 

Miss Luprneron. Certainly, so far as the United States Information 
Libraries are concerned, I think our primary function is to forward the 
ideas of the United States. 

Senator Green. You say the American heritage of liberties pre- 
serves the “open market of ideas.”’” This might mean that all ideas 
should be admitted. 





FUNCTION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Miss Lupineron. I see your point, sir; 
having seen it before. 

Within the United States, sir, definitely I personally believe we 
must become as informed as we possibly can. So far as our overseas 
operation in libraries is concerned within a neutral country, our func- 
tion is certainly to promote the ideas of the United States, 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

Senator Green. The “open market of ideas’’ is an unfortunate 
expression in this connection, is it not? 

Miss Lupineron. Perhaps so, sir. This, sir, may I remind you, 
was a statement drafted 2 years ago when our international situation 
was slightly different than it is today. 

Senator Green. Do you think the standard is the same today as 
it was in 1951? I think that is the period to which you are referring. 

Miss Lupineron. Yes. It should be very difficult for me to commit 
an association of 20,000 members to a statement. This was a policy 
statement of an association 2 years ago. May | speak as a person— 

Senator Green. You speak as though it were present policy, and 
I wondered whether it is the present policy. 

Miss Lupineton. The association, as such, has taken no recent 
policy statement in regard to the overseas libraries. 

Senator Green. But you believe that is still the policy? 

Miss Lupineron. Again I would have to commit an association. 

Senator Green. I do not want you to commit an association; I 
want you to state your belief. 

Miss Luprneron. My personal belief, sir? 

Senator Green. Your belief as a witness. 

Miss Lupincton. My belief as a witness is that we, all of us, hope 
that there will be a time when there will be a really “‘open market of 
ideas’’; that we must deal with the present and the current situations 
as they exist. 

Senator Green. You must realize that that is of very little he!p 
to the subcommittee in deciding what the policy should be now. What 
is your advice from your experience? 


I beg your pardon for not 
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Miss Luptineton. My advice from my experience, for example, 
which was a wartime experience, or in—— 

Senator GREEN. I want your present views, based on all your 
experiences, wartime or peacetime. What is your view now as to 
the function of American libraries abroad? Should they be an “open 
narket of ideas,” to use the expression that you quoted? 

Miss Luprneton. They should certainly be an open market of 
Ameriean ideas, sir. 

Senator Green. That is very different. Won’t you answer my 
question and not evade it? 

- Miss Luptneton. I am sorry, there is no intention to evade you, 
sir. I believe personally that it is very important that materials 
that are useful to the program, as the policy which is set by Congress 
and by the administrative department responsible, that those mate- 

ials should be placed in that library, books, periodicals, Government 

‘uments, which will further the understanding of the people of the 
eolld of the United States in what the United States is striving for. 

Senator Green. Do you consider that an “open market of ideas’’? 

Miss Lupineron. Not entirely, sir. 

Senator Green. Then you do not believe the policy should be to 
have an open market of ideas. Is that right? 

Miss Luptneron. I think you have won your point, s 

Senator Green. Well, why do you not admit it? 

Miss Lupineron. I do, sir. 

Senator Green. Thank you. 

| would like to go further and ask whether that is your personal 
view, but not the view of the organization that you represent? You 
do represent an organization here, do you not? 

Miss Lupineron. I do, sir. 

Senator Green. Well, it seems to me that I have a right to ask why 
the opinion of you as its representative is not the opinion of the 
organization? 

Miss Luptneron. I believe it is, sir. 

Senator Green. Then how would you qualify it? What phrase 
would you substitute for the ‘open market of ideas” which would 
correspond to the change in opinion you have just expressed? 





AND THOUGHT 





PROMULGATION OF AMERICAN LIFE 





Miss Lupineron. I would say I would hope that the American 
heritage of liberties which preserves the open market of ideas may 
be applic able to domestic library situations. That so far as its over- 
seas information program is concerned, that its function is as an 
agency to promote the American way of democratic thought, to 
promote understanding of the United States on the part of other 
peoples of the world, unde rstanding, and sympathetic understanding, 
sir, of the American way of life. 

Senator Green. I am very glad to hear you say that because the 
work of the libraries is often criticized on the grounds that it is not 
in accordance with your past view. As I understand it, there has 
been a change in world conditions. 

Miss Luptneron. Very much so. 

Senator Green. How can action in accord with that change be 
secured in these libraries abroad? I have seen libraries overseas. 
[t seemed to me that they did not follow that thought at all. 
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Miss Lupineron. Each one of us has been able to see, of course, 
only a limited number of our overseas libraries. Within my experience. 
particularly with the information libraries in Japan, which I saw in 
1948, they were doing a tremendously effective job with the people 
of Japan in explaining the democratic principles which the occupation 
was very anxious to promote. 

Senator GREEN. Did you say 1948? 

Miss Lupineron. 1948. 

Senator GREEN. That was 3 years before this phrase was used by 
the American Library Association, was it not? 

Miss Luprneton. That is true, sir. But they were definitely 
demonstration to the Japanese people that was proving to be a very 
effective instrument in the occupation. 

You say, sir, that you have seen libraries where you did not think 
this was being practiced. That has not been my experience, my 
personal experience. 

Senator Green. Do you think the American Library Association 
has changed its attitude? 

Miss Luprneron. Only as the world situation has pressed all of us 
as citizens of the United States to recognize the increasingly difficult 
situation that we are all in regarding the exchange of ideas, and books 
and printed materials of all kinds can be effective instruments in pro- 
moting exchange of ideas. 

Senator Green. You say that a change of policy can be achieved 
only to that extent; but = is a very comprehensive extent, is it not? 

Miss Lupineron. Yes; it is, sir. I am dealing on a very broad 
policy basis. 

Senator Green. I should say it was a fundamental change of 
policy. Do you think the American Library Association has experi- 
enced that fundamental change in policy? 

Miss Lupineron. I can speak for those colleagues in the associa- 
tion that I know, and my colleagues who are here with me today may 
also be in a position to speak. 

Senator Green. Yes; but we can hear only one witness at a time. 

Miss Lupineron. Yes; that is right, sir. 

Senator Green. Thank you very much. That is all. 

Senator HickenLooprer. Senator Mundt? 


SELECTION OF MATERIALS 


Senator Munpr. Miss Ludington, I am particularly interested in 
one of your observations which goes right to the crux of the problem. 
It is the necessity, which you recognize, for careful selection of materi- 
als suited to the needs of the program and the interest of the people 
of many countries. Our difficulty in getting adequate funds to keep 
the library program operating on a wide enough basis flows almost 
entirely from the problems arising under that point. 

You and Senator Green and, I am sure, the subcommittee, are in 
agreement that these libraries are part of the Information Service, 
that they are supposed to carry information about America to other 
portions of the world. They are not set up solely as institutions of 
learning to carry information about everything to everybody, but for 
a specific assignment. 

Have you any suggestions as to how we can best arrive at a wise 
selection of materials to be used in these libraries? 
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n the past, as you know, we have had some very unfortunate 
periences, starting with the Circus Fat Lady at the very beginning 
running down through the passage of the last appropriation bill, 
vhen we narrowly escaped losing $18 million for this service. It 
seems that some selection committee had taken a considerable portion 
of its funds which were earmarked for megazines abroad, and had 
spent the money on a tremendous number of subscriptions to an obscure 
little paper or magazine called the Reporter. 

What we need to do, therefore, is to establish the proper kind of 

ction board. Have you any suggestions that will be helpful in 

connection? 

Miss Lupineron. It is my belief and understanding, sir, that ther 
is now an advisory commission on books and materials which does 
help im re up the policy statements under which the adminis- 

agency would then work. 
think we must always recognize that no library, no matter how 
ge, can have all materials, and that the smaller the library the more 
highly selective its materials must be, whether it be a university or 
lege library or a public library or a State library 

The high Some of selection, I believe, should be exercised by an 
administrative group that would work under a policy statement which 

yuld be framed by a subcommittee such as yours, or Dy an advisory 
committee. 


NECESSITY FOR PERSONAL EXAMINATION OF BOOKS 


Senator Munpr. I wonder if you have any specific suggestions. 
The advisory commission was given this responsibility largely because 
the officials in the State Department had experienced some failures 


in doing the job themselves. 

This advisory commission recommended to the State Department 
that it was perfectly proper to include in our American overseas 
libraries the works of well-known American Communists, so long as 
they were not talking about communism in that particular book. 
{s a result of this advice, however, the officials ran smack into diffi- 

culties with a great many American patriotic organizations, with the 
ongress, and ‘with the new Secretary of State, who countermanded 
that recommendation and said, “Send: no more books by those 
authors to our overseas libraries. 

It appears to be difficult, therefore, to find a selection system which 
will hit the target at which we aim. 

Miss Lupineron. There is no alternative in any book-selection 
process in any library for careful reading of reviews and examination 
of the books in hand. 

The point that I should like to make in regard to controversial 
nesgtid would be that we must consider the utility of the book in 
hand, the specific title for our own definite propaganda purposes. If 
a book will advance our cause in our program, therefore, I would hope 
that it might be included. 

Now, mind you, a book that might be quite suitable and very 
iseful to a program in one particular country might not be equally 
useful in another and that, I think, makes the entire selection process 
a much more difficult and complex operation than it might seem. 

If you are sending only about a thousand books, identical books, 
to each of the hundred-odd libraries, it is a relatively simple problem. 
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But, if you are sending difterent books to those libraries, your selection 
problem becomes more difficult. 

Certainly, the officers responsible for the library operation in the 
various countries, probably with the advice of the local public-affairs 
officers, should be at libert yv to suggest to the administrative organiza- 
tion in Washington or New York the materials which they believe 
would be most useful to their program. 

[ think a very great deal of judgment needs to be exercised. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SELECTING BOOKS 


Senator Munprt. Is that not placing a tremendous responsibility 
on some librarian in a remote library post? The person may be 
conscientious, but inadequately trained in matters of high foreign 
policy, international economics, and related fields, to select. those 
books on his or her own judgment. 

Miss Lupineton. Well, almost all books, sir, are selected because 
some one person thinks a book is important. | would assume that 
in overseas posts—and I again speak from my own experience, par. 
ticularly my experience in Japan, when I found in the northern island 
of Hokkaido very definite needs for certain materials in the field of 
agriculture, which were not the same as those in the libraries of the 
southern islands. 

Certainly, the librarian responsible for the operation in the island 
of Hokkaido was the person who was most realistic in knowing the 
needs. 

Senator Munpt. You make a good point indirectly. In certain 
fields, such as science, agriculture, and hygiene, we could rely pretty 
largely on the recommendation of the field officer. However, it seems 
to me that in the field of politics and economics, where you run into 
these controversial subjects, you need a screening process which goes 
far beyond the mind of any one individual, either here or abroad. 

Miss Luprneron. Senator Mundt, may I again speak out of my 
own experience? No librarian is ever satisfied with the number of 
books at his or her command. We always want more. It does not 
matter what kind of library we are operating. 

We do, however, see certain areas of need, all of us as library 
administrators. 

In an overseas position I know, again from my experience, I always 
wanted more than the budget would allow. I had to do a certain 
amount of scaling down and selection in the field. That again had 
to be dealt with, as I requested specific materials, by your admin- 
istrative unit located in Washington, and it is there you get a second 
policy check 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF BOOKS AND OTHER MATERIALS 


Senator Munpr. What is your opinion of the relative merit of books, 
compared with magazines and newspapers and materials of that type? 
If you had $1,000 to spend, how would you divide it among book 
subscriptions and magazine and newspaper subscriptions? 

Miss Luptneron. I would de finitely, sir, want a hard core of book 
materials. I would want a sufficient number of American periodicals 
coming in constantly so that users of my library would be aware of 
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the timeliness of the collections. The inflow of current materials very 
often determines, or helps to determine, the interest of your library 

In regard to newspapers, sir, unless there are funds available for 
airmail subscriptions, they are very often outdated by the time they 
reach you in the field; and, if your libraries are within a framework 
which also has its own news service, they are used relatively little. 

Seamail editions of newspapers can be used as reference materials 
and for semiresearch questions, particularly those which arise from 
your own news-operations service. If I were to break it down budget- 
wise, | would probably give more to books than to periodicals, and 
still less to newspapers. 

There is another category of materials, though, may I suggest to 
vou, sir, that is of treme ndous utility; namely American Government 
documents. I think all of us who have worked in overseas libraries 
have come back with tremendous respect for the American Govern- 
ment document as an evidence of the United States in the way it 
operates, of the—— 

Senator Munpr. Are you talking about what we generally refer to 
as farm bulletins, or are you té alking about publications by the State 
Department, such as the white papers and annual reports? 

Miss Luprineton. I am thinking, sir, more particularly of farm 
bulletins, and out of this I would like to tell one anecdote of my 
India experience when India was not yet a country of its own, was 
hoping that it would be, when an Indian returned to me a 5-cent 
Farmers’ Bulletin and said to me, “Your Government is so good to 
you.” This man was a leader of minor stature in one of the 
Indian political parties. It did, however, give me, as a librarian, an 
opportunity to say to him, “But, you see, it is our Government.”’ 

Senator Munpt. Let me ask you this: As a librarian, did you have 
unlimited supplies of those farm bulletins? In other words, do you 
have to buy them from the Government Printing Office at their 
regular rates, or how do you manipulate that? 

Miss Luprneton. I think that would have to be answered by the 
people who are now administering the program. This came out of 
my wartime experience when we were fairly liberally supplied. 

However, one of the last tasks that I performed before I left Bombay 
was to go through the United States Government’s pricelist and mark 
every one of those pricelists to show the documents which I felt 
would be useful to the program, and those were secured, and I was 
told by my successor in Bombay that that was one of the most useful 
things I had done while I was waiting for my boat to leave. 

Senator Munpr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


BASIC OBJECTIVES OF THE LIBRARY PROGRAM 


Senator HickenLoorrerR. Miss Ludington, would you tell us, in a 
few words, your concept of the basic objective of our library program 
abroad? Let met amplify that just a little: Are we conducting 
permanent, long-range educational program for people abroad con- 
cerning the American way of life, or is the program serving as & 
temporary refutation of charges that are made against us in other 
places. How would you desc ribe your concept of our library, periodi- 
cal, and other information programs with which you are familiar? 
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Miss Luprneton. I would hope, Senator Hickenlooper, that 
it is not only a short-range operation. 

Senator HickENLooPER. May [ ask you 

Miss Lupinetron. I would hope in time 

Senator HicknnLooper. To state your personal hopes on it at 
some other time? Right now, we would like to hear your conception 
of the basis upon which it is operating in those countries where you 
have been. 

Miss Luprneron. Yes. I think we, the people of the United 
States, can never be sure that we are going to be fully understood by 
other peoples of the world. It will vary from country to country 
very decidedly. : 

In the more sophisticated countries with more developed library 
systems, that have an ample supply of American materials we have 
greater assurance of that than we have in countries where library 
systems are inadequate, where English is not spoken, where only 
your intellectual leaders are going to be personal buyers of American 
books and materials, so that I would alae that at least on a modest 
scale the information libraries would be continued in all of the countries 
of the world in which they are now established, and that if the situation 
should change so that we could reestablish libraries in the areas where 
they have been closed, that we should attempt to do so. 

I would very much regret a program which opened libraries, and 
then later, because of budgetary difficulties, had to close them. We 
went through an experience of that sort in New Zealand, where the 
library was closed in 1946 or 1947. The people in New Zealand felt 
that, perhaps, the United States thought that New Zealand was not 
important in the community of nations. 

| have sometimes thought that I would Jike to set not the highest 
level at which the library operation should be maintained, but a low 
level, below which it should never be cut. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Have you sensed any feeling on the part 
of some nations or the people of some nations that we are becoming a 
little superior in our attitude, that we believe our libraries are there 
for the purpose of educating them? Have you observed that they 
resent it a little, that they feel they are quite capable of absorbing 
information under their own standards and under their own power? 

Miss Lupinetron. Not under my personal experience, Senator 
Hickenlooper. The people who come to libraries are in no way 8 
captive audience. They come voluntarily, and certainly in my con- 
versations with the foreign librarians who have visited the United 
States or those whom I have seen in my few visits overseas, have no 
resentment. 





LIBRARIES ON A COUNTRY-BY-COUNTRY BASIS 








Senator HickENLOooPER. We operate in 2 or 3 categories of nations, 
and I will cite some examples to illustrate my point: The English are 
quite well equipped with their own traditions, history, and literature, 
and I-think they feel that there is none superior. The French are 
also a most literate nation, with their own literature and publications. 
There are a substantial number of other nations that are similarly 
advanced, so far as published information and matters of that kind 
are concerned. 
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There is another type of nation which so far is very deficient in 
published literature, at least in regard to modern developments in 
science and other fields. 

| have had the opportunity of visiting about 36 of our libraries in 
different countries, and I have had the feeling sometimes that our 
library and information services operate too much on a stereotyped 
pattern without enough variation for either the area or the country. 
Have you noticed a tendency of that kind—that the same general 
tvpes of books will be found in the information center in Germany, 
let us say, as are found in some other country that does not compare 
with the volume of literature in Germany? 

Miss Luptneron. I think you are quite right, sir. I bave been 
very much encouraged in recent years to realize that the information 
libraries are developing their programs more on a country-by-country 
basis. Certainly, the needs, both as to ideas and to books of practical 
materials, should vary country to country. It makes for a very much 
nore complex administrative job, but so far as the taxpayer of the 
United States is concerned, I think a very much more useful job. 


AMERICAN FICTION IN OVERSEAS LIBRARIES 


Senator HickENLooPER. If we are operating on the theory that we 
want to set up as comprehensive a library as possible in every country, 
so that reference works of all kinds and extensive categories of our 
literature will be available, that is one thing. But it is my impression 
that there are a great many countries where we fill up the library 
almost entirely with various types of American fiction—let us say, 
nonscientific writings—when the people themselves have not tne least 
conception of how to read those stories or those books. In other words 
they do not have the basis for a proper perspective in reading the class 
of literature with which we flood some of these libraries. 

Miss Luprneron. I have not seen as many overseas centers as you 
have. I recognized, however, particularly in Japan that our creative 
literature was not used by a great many of the Japanese readers. 

Senator HickenLooper. They have their own creative literature. 

Miss Lupineron. They have their own creative literature. Never- 
theless, the Japanese intellectuals did have a curiosity about our 
creative literature. Some of the very volumes I saw in the libraries 
in Japan and thought were not being used very much, even to the 
extent of myself wondering whether we need have them, have been 
exactly the same titles which the Japanese publishers later chose to 
have translated and published, and which have reached a reading 
public in Japan that would otherwise not be reached. 

Perhaps, just one publisher, an intellectual, finding one book which 
he thought really said something to him, traaslated into the local 
language, can have a tremendous impact and, Mr. St. John, who is 
representing the association today, I think is more competent to 
speak in the field of translations than I am. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. In your experience, what category of 
books do you believe receives the greatest attention or has the greatest 
demand in these libraries? Iam asking you a sort of shotgun question 
here. 

Miss Lupineton. Yes. 
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Senator HickrNLoopER. But I personally, have developed some 
ideas about it, and I would like to see what yours are. 

Miss Lupineron. Again I think one must draw upon the libraries 
that one knows best and the experience that one knows best. In 
Japan the greatest interest was in our technical materials; I believe 
Chemical Abstracts was the periodical that was heavily used in al- 
most all of the libraries which I examined. 

That was understandable. This was at a period when Japan was 
trying to reconstitute its chemical industries. Young Japanese who 
were looking for their own personal advancement came in and used 
the technical journals. There was considerable study in Japan 
during the period when I was there of materials relating to the United 
States Government. They wanted to know how the American Goy- 
ernment operated. 

The same was true during my period in India when I remember 
an official of the Indian state who spent from noon of one day until 
noon of the following day reading a State government manual. He 
wanted to know how one of the American States, as distinct from the 
Federal Government, operated. There was a very real reason for 
that during that particular period in India. 

I believe tnat there should also be a very considerable amount of 
material in the field of American history which helps to explain why 
the United States is the country it is, how we have evolved into the 
position that we now hold in the world. Those materials, in my 
experience, are used in libraries. 


DEMAND FOR SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL BOOKS 


Senator Hickenuooprr. I have the impression that the over- 
whelming demand in our libraries abroad is for scientific and technical 
books. I have asked librarians in a great many countries about that. 
I happened to be in Japan in December, and also in New Delhi—lI did 
get to any other place in India—but in a great many countries, the 
great, demand seems to be for technical books on medicine, chemistry, 
physics, and scientific technical subjects. A lot of the other books 
that are nontechnical may have occasional demand for various reasons, 
but it is not very great. 

I wondered if your experience was about the same as mine and it 
seems it is. 

Miss Lupinerton. It is, sir. I am glad you mentioned medical 
books because they again represent a category that [ might well have 
mentioned. I personally would regret to see our libraries exclusively 
technical libraries, because I think they would then not honestly 
represent the United States in spite of our scientific know-how and 
our technical competence as a Nation. 

Even though the other books were used only to a modest degree, I 
would still want them there as physical evidence, even to the casual 
observer and visitors to the library, to see there were other aspects of 
the United States than technical know-how. 

Senator HickenLoopER. Yes. 

We may be facing a decision on policy here—although I do not 
know for sure—as to whether or not such programs as this should be 
continued on a long-range, permanent basis, or whether they should 


be temporary programs for the purpose of stabilizing foreign opinion 
on the United States in this period of confusion and uncertainty. 
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Miss Lupineton. I cannot see that in the foreseeable future we 
should abandon our information programs. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Have you had any experience with pub- 
lications that are written and printed in the country where they are 
to be distributed, that is, local newspapers and magazines that are 
sponsored by this program? 

Miss Lupineton. Only during the war period, s 

| think that the United States must try to avoid ‘the appearance of 
overpropagandizing any particular area; that a too voluminous flood 
of materials can also be suspect. 

Senator HickENLooprr. Yes. 

Miss Luprneton. I would rather have a more stable kind of flow 
of materials than one that looked as if we, the people of the United 
States, were hysterical about a particular country or a situation. 


DISCUSSING EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Senator H1ickENLooperR. Have you had any experience with the 
student exchange program? 

Miss Luptnerton. I have, sir. As the librarian—— 

Senator HickenLooprer. Would you care to make a statement 
about that? 

Miss Luprneton. As the librarian of a college, where very fre- 

juently students are brought either as visitors or as students, I 
believe very heartily in it, sir. 

As a librarian I am very much pleased that it has been possible to 
bring a number of librarians to the United States under the Fulbright 
program. I wish it were possible that we could have more, because 
foreign librarians who have been exposed to the techniques of Amer- 
ican public libraries can do much to interpret to the people of their 
own country through their own professional competence things which 
we, as American librarians, serving in foreign countries, would find it 
very difficult to do. 

Senator HickENLOopER. Have you had occasion to discuss with 
foreign exchange students who have come here their opinion, their 
frank opinion, of the general success or failure of the United States 
information program? Let us leave the libraries out for a while, and 
discuss the whole American information program. 

Miss Lupineron. Yes, indeed, sir; many of them. That is one 
of the questions that I do ask the students. 

Senator HickENLOorER. How was our propaganda received in 
their countries? 


ATTITUDE OF EXCHANGE STUDENTS 


Miss Lupinetron. They, perhaps, like less well our mass media. 
Because they are students and are interested in education they like 
meeting American students, they like being taught by American 
professors in their own local universities, as some of them have been 
under the Fulbright program of sending American teachers in other 
countries. They liked their experience here. Not every one of them 
is going to be an absolute success, but the percentage of success of 
the students who do come here, I think, is very great, and many of 
them have had their desire to come here awakened by our various 
programs which we are operating in foreign countries. 
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Senator HickenLtoorer. This is what I am trying to get at, A 
number of people who have had contact with a great many students 
abroad have spoken to me, and a disquieting number of those reports 
indicate that the students who come here do not think very much of 
the success of our program. They appreciate the libraries, and the 
fact that they can go there and get books, and that within the selec- 
tion they can get what they want. They appreciate the opportunit, 
to come here and go to school, and feel that if our students go there 
it is an advantage. But insofar as propaganda is concerned—mass 
media of various kinds, including pamphlets, radio broadcasts, and 
all those things—they have not been too enthusiastic. 

They have said that in some cases it has a negative rather than a 
positive result. 

Have you heard students express that view? 

Miss Lupineron. I have heard students express views comparable 
to that, Senator Hickenlooper. I think, though, that the media that 
we use in our information programs are, pe rhaps, directed to different 
types of audiences, and that with your student group you will have 
an appeal in certain of our techniques and media; that with other 
groups you will find a great appeal with the documentary film, and 
those may not be the ones who come in the student category. 

Senator HickmENLoopeER. Well, as I understand it, this view is the 
composite sentiment of many of these students. They say, “In our 
area, people laugh at America’s feeble efforts at propaganda; you 
are not adept at it.’’ The people in those areas know that Russian 
propaganda is proven false almost daily, but they also feel that 
American propaganda is very, very inept indeed. It leaves them 
cold. They say that it is a bad selection of subject-matter, badly 
presented, inconsistent, and so on. Those statements have been 
made to me 

Miss Luprneron. Yes, I am sure they have. 

Senator HickENLOOPER (continuing). From time to time. 

Miss Luptneron. I do not feel competent to speak in this particular 
field because my experience has been good, by and large, with the 
students and with the foreign visitors with whom I have had an 
opportunity to talk long enough to have them get over the few polite 
phrases that they all make during the first 10 or 15 minutes. 

Senator HickeNLoopgerR. Thank you, Miss Ludington. 

Miss Luprnetron. Thank you, sir. 

Senator HickeNLooper. We appreciate your coming very much. 

Mr. St. John, will you give your namé for the record, and state 
your occupation and activity, and briefly state what experience or 
relationship you have had with this library program or allied programs 
in our Information Service? 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS R. ST. JOHN, CHIEF LIBRARIAN, 
BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Mr. Sr. Jonn. All right, sir. 

Myt name is Francis R. St. John. I am chief librarian of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library. I am a member of the executive board of the 
American Library Association, and am also representing the American 
Library Association here today. 

I have come back fairly recently from a month’s trip in the Middle 
East for Franklin Publications. Our job there was to study the 
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hods that could be used to translate, publish, and distribute 
{merican books in the native languages in those countries. 
Senator HicKENLoopPER. Yes. I believe we had a representative of 
t organization here a couple of days ago. 

\{r. Sr. Joun. Mr. Johnson. 

Senator HicKENLOOrER. Of the Franklin Publications. 

Mr. Sr. Joun. Chairman of the company. 

On this trip that I took, we visited the information libraries in those 
countries; we talked with people who were using the libraries, with a 
pretty fair cross-section of the literate people in the community, the 
book sellers, the book publishers, the educators, lawyers, housewives, 
and so forth, to get their reaction to American books and to find out 
the kind of books that they wanted. 

[ have also been active in libraries in Washington and, consequently, 
have, as a colleague in the Washington area, seen some of the develop- 
ment of the overseas-library situation here. 

[ was the director of the Veterans’ Administration libraries for 2 
vears; I was also the chief librarian at the Army Medical Library for 
a couple of years. 

Senator HickenLoorer. If you have a statement that you would 
like to read, you may proceed. 

\fr. St. Jonn. As a public librarian, I have been much impressed 
by the similarities in the overseas information libraries and the Ameri- 
can public library, but also with the differences. 

I found that my impression of the differences was very much what 
\Miss Ludington and Senator Green were talking about here before, 
that the public library in America is operating for the people in their 
particular communities, and is required to supply information to them. 


REACTION TO LIBRARY PROGRAM IN MIDDLE EAST 


In the overseas service the main job is to make sure that there is a 
good, adequate picture of American life, American thought which, of 
course, extends into the public library field when you get to the kind 
of books that you and Miss Ludington have just been talking about 
in the technical field, the medical field, the how-to-do-it books, the 
books which are needed in the everyday life of the particular com- 
munity that is being served by the libraries, but which gives the 
American way of doing these things. 

[ found in this trip overseas that the educators, technicians, lawyers, 
and housewives that I talked with are extremely proud of the service 
that is being rendered to them by the information libraries, and I was 
particularly——— 

Senator HickENLOOPER. Excuse me. May I ask what you found 
out about attendance at the libraries? 

Mr. St. Jonn. For the most part, in the countries I went to, four, 
it was good. Unfortunately, one of the libraries had been destroyed 4 
days before I got there, which, to me, was an indication of the strength 
of the library in that particular community. 

I visited libraries at various hours of the day in order to see how 
much they were used. I was interested, as a librarian. Normally I 
found a group of people at the door waiting to get in when the library 
opened. 
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The one in Syria, and the one in Cairo, especially, seemed to be 
crowded both in the children’s section of the library and the adult 
section of the library whenever I was there. 

I was particularly impressed, however, not only by the books jn 
the library, that is, the physical library, but the way in which the 
librarians themselves had been accepted into the community. 

I remember one particular instance when we were meeting with 
the top officials of the Arab Academy in Syria, where the librarian 
had apparently come to be one of the people that the »y depended on 
as being a person who was straightforward, a good typical type of 
American in their estimation. 

I found that the libraries did seem to be giving acceptable service 
to the communities, and were helping to create a better picture of 
the United States, both directly by the use of books, and indirectly 
by word of mouth of the users of the books, as they talked with their 
friends outside. That in itself was gradually building up the use of 
the libraries the same as it does here with the public libraries in the 
United States. 

I have mentioned the burning of the information library in Baghdad 
which I took, since that was the only thing burned in that particular 
riot, as an indication of the success of the library because it was a 
target of the group. 

I only know the countries of the Middle East from my own observa- 
tion, and in those countries many of them have a high degree of illit- 
eracy. But I was impressed in all the countries that I visited by the 
increasing desire to learn English as the second language. I feel that 
to a certain extent the United States information programs must have 
been responsible, in part, for that desire. 


RECOMMENDING ENLARGEMENT OF LIBRARY PROGRAM 


[ would recommend an enlarging of the library program to include 
more branches or extension services outside of the major cities. 

The impact of the library where I saw it was good. It was not 
however, reaching out beyond the physical limits of the more con- 
centrated areas where they were working. In many cases a fairly 
large geographical area of a country was not served by the information 
library. 

Modern public library service in America has overcome this service 
difficulty to a large extent by relatively inexpensive means of getting 
books to people outside of the area where you have a major building 
or a major branch. 

I would recommend an increase in the number of books available 
with the selection along the lines that have been discussed previousl} 
here this afternoon. 

Senator HickENLooperR. Where would you lodge the chief responsi- 
bility for the selection of books? 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. I would feel—— 

Senator HickenLoorer. Would you place it in the countries 
involved, here in Washington, or some place else? 
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VARIANCE OF PROGRAM FROM COUNTRY TO COUNTRY 


Mr. St. Jonn. I would say that a policy has to be set, which should 
be done here in Washington, that the selection of books within that 
polic; y should be done by the people who are serving within a given 

library on the theory that that need is going to vary from country to 
country. 

It is very similar to a branch library. We have 50 branch libraries 
in Brooklyn. We feel that the variation within the communities of 
Brooklyn is so great that the selection, in order to make the most 

- ctive use of the books, has to be done by the person who is directly 

n touch with the people that they are serving. 

Senator HickENLoopeER. Yes. 

Mr. St. Joun. I would feel that because of the emphasis or the re- 
action to the librarians in the communities that I visited, and that 
ison a much more limited basis that you have, that an increase in that 
qualified trained personnel would definitely he Ip the program, because 
one of the greatest assets of the library program and the exchange of 
persons program that I have been able to see is the carryover in per- 
sonal relations between people of the two different countries. 

Senator HickENLoopeER. I should like to suggest that visiting librar- 
ies—and I have seen a number of them—is like going to a radio sta- 
tion. I might see the station but I could not build one, so the fact 
that I merely visited the libraries does not make me an expert on 
libraries. 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. But you have seen quite a number of them, sir. 

Senator HickENLoopER. Yes; I have. 

Mr. St. Jonn. I would feel that there should be some extension of 
the distribution of books in the native languages of the countries. 
All of the libraries that I visited did have books in the native lan- 
guages, 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. That usually involves translation and 
printing in each country, does it not? 

Mr. St. Joun. Yes, or in a country where the same language is used. 
We went to four different countries, but the same language is used 
in all. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. I mean local translation in the area where 
the language is prevalent. 

Mr. St. Joun. Yes, Mr. Chairman. That, is the end of my state- 
ment, sir. 

LIBRARIES AS A LONG-RANGE PROJECT 


Senator HickENLOoPER. From your experience in the Middle East, 
would you care to comment on the question | asked a moment ago as 
to the objective of these libraries? Should they be a permanent 
policy of the United States, subject to the consent of the countries in 
which they operate, or a temporary policy to meet a present situation 
of more or less emergency? 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. As I understand your question, sir, you are asking 
me how it is now operating, not what I think about it? 

Senator HickenLooper. I would like to know what you think 
about it. 

Mr. Sr. Joun. Then I would say that—let me answer, first, what 
my interpretation of present policy is. I felt a sense of immediacy in 
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most of the countries that I went to, backed up by a long-range view 
in the development of service to the housewife, to the doctor, to the 
technician who is working hard to develop himself, and the others 
working hard to develop themselves. 

Most of these countries that I visited were what might be called ip 
popular parlance, undeveloped countries. 

There was very definitely a desire to move ahead and to move 
rapidly, and to a certain extent to use the United States as an example 

I felt that the collections had been selected, for the most part, on 
the basis of the need, the immediate need, ia terms of the calls that 
were coming in. 

I would hope personally that there would not be a short-term 
policy in relation to the support of this type of library by the United 
States Government because I think that the friendship with these 
countries is involved, and that is a long-range matter rather than a 
short-range propaganda matter. 

Senator HickENLooper. In other words, you feel that it is desir- 
able, wherever possible, to maintain these on a long-range basis for 
the purpose of continuity of information 

Mr. Sr. Joun. Yes, sir; very definitely. 

Senator HickeNLooprer. Information about the United States and 
continuing availability of our various types of literature? 

Mr. St. Joun. That is right. I think that the results would be 
definitely worth the cost of carrying it. 

Senator HickenLoorer. I see. Thank you very much, Mr. St. 
John. 

Mr. Bryant, will you please make a similar statement as to your 
position and your experience in connection with this program? 


STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS W. BRYANT, ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

My name is Douglas W. Bryant. Iam the administrative assistant 
librarian of Harvard University and chairman of the international 
relations board of the American Library Association. 

This is an association which has from the beginning of the informa- 
tion program been closely interested in it. 

My own interest and knowledge of USIS come also from my experi- 
ence as director of the United States information centers in the 
United Kingdom from 1949 to 1952, during which period I also 
made for the Department of State two studies of the Amerika Haus 
program in Germany, and during which time I saw, as well, a number 
of the information centers in Europe. 

In another trip to Europe this last fall, I visited several additional 
ones in Western Europe. 


EUROPEAN ATTITUDE TOWARD UNITED STATES LIBRARIES 


From my experience with the libraries in Europe, I am impressed 
by the position they hold as the main source of information on the 
United States and American thought and motivation. In highly 
developed countries, such as those I have observed, I believe it is 
important that local organizations and channels of communication 
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be utilized to the fullest extent by USIS. It is clear, on the other 
hand, that in countries where educational, social, economic, and 
political development is less advanced, USIS must operate more com- 
pletely on its own, as local facilities are inadequate or virtually non- 
existent. 

Time and again I have heard responsible and influential Europeans 
comment that perhaps the greatest strength of the USIS libraries 
lies in the integrity of their book and magazine collections. It is 
true that our overseas libraries operate to supply information about 
us which will form the basis of understanding on the part of people in 
other countries, and I consider it important that the book and maga- 
zine collections continue to present a true and fair picture of United 
States life. 

In doing this, it is important that the person-to-person elements of 
the information program—books and exchange of persons—not be 
distorted by undue influence of the country’s immediate propaganda 
needs, which are, in general, more properly the function of the mass 
media: Press, radio, and films. 

The representatives of the American Library Association are re- 
assured by this committee’s statement in its interim report—January 
30, 1953—that more attention should be paid to developing the pro- 
gram on a@ country-by-country basis and to realizing the full potenti- 
alities of the “heretofore relatively unexploited’’ media including 
libraries, book publications, and other relatively long-range activities, 
which may well prove to be most effective in creating understanding 
of the United States throughout the rest of the world. 

Senator HickENLoopPER. [| take it from your statement that you 
draw a definite distinction between the long-range utility of libraries 
and the short-range utility of other mass media which may change 
from week to week or month to month, depending upon the local 
situation. 

Mr. Bryant. I do sir; a very distinct difference. 

Senator HickENLoopPER. Do you agree that there is a definite need 
for the two types of American information, that is, the long-range 
type and the temporary or expedient type of information for the 
present moment? 

Mr. Bryant. I do. I feel we have a continuing need for both 
types. 

FUNCTION OF UNITED STATES LIBRARIES IN ENGLAND 


Senator HickenLooprrer. With your experience in England—and 
unless you changed that location after 1949, I have been in the 
library there—— 

Mr. Bryant. It was changed, sir, in the fall of 1952. 

Senator HickENLOOPER. 1952? 

Mr. Bryant. 1951; I am sorry. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Well, I hope they have a little more light 
in there now. 

Mr. Bryant. We do. 

Senator H1ickeNLoorgerR. What did you learn about the demand in 
England, for instance—or in London, if you were there? Do they 
want American books and, if so, what kind of books? 

Mr. Bryant. Well, I think the situation in Britain is different 
certainly by degree, if not in kind, from that of most of the information 
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libraries overseas through two reasons: First, the lack of language 
barrier, and, second, the fact that Britain is such a highly developed 
country as it is, highly developed socially, education-wise, and so on, 

This means that the library in Britain does not so much serve the 
general public library function that it does in a number of countries, 
but serves—its most important work, I believe—as a reference col- 
lection, doing and providing research materials for Government 
ministries, for the House of Commons, for research organizations 
throughout the country, university professors, students, editors, and 
the like. 

For example, the day after the Korean war began, I was called by 
the head of research in the House of Commons Library to provide al] 
the materials we had available, both governmental and nongovern- 
mental, on Korea, and the background of the situation, to be used in 
the House of Commons debate the following day. 

Senator HickENLOOpPER. Yes. 

Do they use our scientific books extensively? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, very much indeed. Rather more than pure 
science books in Britain, the technological books, books touching on 
factory management, productivity, factory layout, and— 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Do they want engineering ‘books and 
things of that kind? 

Mr. Bryant. Right. 

Senator HickENLooprEerR. Most of your experience, then, has been 
in countries such as England and France, which bave—— 

Mr. Bryant. That is right. 

Senator HickENLOoPER (continuing). A tremendous volume of 
literature of their own on all subjects, as opposed to countries where the 
volume of diversified literature is not very great. Is that correct? 

Mr. Bryant. That is right, sir. 


LIBRARY PROGRAM IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Senator HickeNLooper. I assume that there is a substantially 
different problem involved in those countries than in countries in the 
Middle East, for example, or in other places where they are looking for 
almost any kind of information about the United States and other 
countries 

Mr. Bryant. Yes. That is entirely true, and I think that is a 
highly developed—— 

Senator HickenLoopger. Those would be countries where local 
newspapers are not as prolific in their news coverage, perhaps, as in 
England, France, Belgium, and countries of that kind. 

Mr. Bryant. Yes. And I think in highly developed countries such 
as those in Western Europe, the efforts in USIS, particularly in the 
long-range aspect of the program, should be directed as much as pos- 
sibly they can be toward use of indigenous channels of communication 
which is possible to a large extent. 

Senator HickENLooper. Yes. 

Well, thank you, Mr. Bryant. 

I think we are going to have to leave in about 2 minutes. If you 
have any other suggestions or recommendations, as a result of your 
experience, as to how this program could be bettered, we would be 
delighted to have them in the record of the subcommittee. 
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Mr. Bryant. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator HickENLoopER. If you have them now you can give them 
to us; or if at any time you or any of the other witnesses have sugges- 
tions you would like to make, we would be very pleased to receive 


them. 

Mr. Bryant. I am sure we will be pleased to send in supplementary 
statements. 

Senator Hicken Looper. All right; thank you very much. 

Mr. Bryant. Thank you very much. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. I want to thank all of you for coming. 

We will have the next meeting at 2 o’clock tomorrow afternoon, at 
which time Mark A. May, Chairman of the Advisory Commission on 
Information, will appear before the subcommittee. 

On Friday, Dr. Wilson Compton, former Director of the Inter- 
national Information Administration, will be here at 2 o’clock. 

On Monday, at 2:30, Louis K. Gough, commander of the American 
Legion, will appear; and on Wednesday, March 18, at 2 o’clock, 
Robert Montgomery, producer of motion pictures, radio, and tele- 
vision, will testify. 

(Whereupon, at 3:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m., Thursday, March 12, 1953.) 

The following statement was subsequently received by the sub- 
committee from Mr. Douglas W. Bryant:) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED By Dovuatas W. BRYANT, CHAIRMAN OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS BoARD OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, AT 
rHE Request or Senator BourKE B. HicKENLOOPER, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON’ THE OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAM, FOLLOW- 
inc TESTIMONY ON Marcu 11, 1953, By Turer REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


1. Relation to the Department of State 

It is obvious that all aspects of a government’s foreign information program 
should be closely integrated with the foreign policy of the Government at all 
levels, from high policy determination to field operation. This board considers 
it hardly feasible that the United States overseas information program could be 
effectively conducted without the closest and most cordial relationships between 
policy planning and operating personnel in both the political divisions of the 
Department of State and in the information program itself. It is traditional 
and proper that the United States ambassador in any country is, as it were, the 
captain of the ship in that country. All official representatives of the United 
States Government operating in his area must conform in their official activities 
to the basic United States foreign policy being carried out by the ambassador. 
In consequence of this essential requirement, it seems doubtful that the Infor- 
mation Service should be separated administratively from the policies and opera- 
tions of the Department of State’s political responsibilities. Further, it is the 
opinion of this board that the Government’s several information programs should 
be amalgamated. 

In considering the relationship to policy planning, it should be borne in mind 
that as the Congress recognized in establishing the two advisory commissions, one 
on information and the other on educational exchange, the 5 media of the Govern- 
ment’s overseas information program are essentially divided into 2 parts. One 
group, which may be termed mass media and which is the concern of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Information, includes press, radio, and films. 
The other group, which may be called person-to-person media and which is the 
concern of the United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, 
includes the remaining 2 media, exchange of persons and information center- 
(libraries). It is the opinion of this board that the mass media are properly cons 
cerned primarily with the immediate propaganda aims of the United States 
Government, particularly as they relate to the fight against communism and day- 
to-day United States participation in world affairs. The person-to-person media, 
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on the other hand, should be considered as generally slower in effect and thus 
generally less concerned with the immediate propaganda aims of the Government 
though they should by no means be considered as ineffectual in promoting day-to. 
day foreign-policy operation. It is important that the true effectiveness of these 
slower media not be impaired by distortion through undue influence of short-range 
objectives. 

It may thus be argued—and this board is ready to accept the validity of such 
argument—that the mass media require, in their day-to-day practical aims 
somewhat closer contact with the political desks in the Department of State, 
than do the person-to-person media in their longer range activities. If this 
argument should prevail, it does not appear unreasonable to expect that the 
difference in the philosophy and operation of the two aspects of the program 
could be further recognized and perhaps strengthened by retention as a part of 
the Department of State of the mass-media program, and by establishment 
outside the Department—but with close and cordial ties—of an autonomous 
agency to handle the person-to-person media. Moreover, this board is quite 
prepared to approve any other reasonable legislative and administrative arrange- 
ment for the planning and operation of the information program, provided such 
arrangement fills the following requirements: (1) Maintains effective liaison be- 
tween all phases of the information program and foreign-policy determination 
and operation in the Department of State; (2) recognizes the essential differences 
between the mass media and person-to-person media; and (3) keeps the person- 
to-person media firmly oriented toward the national interest of the United States 
but free from day-to-day propaganda concerns. 

Finally, a serious word of caution is required here. It should be recognized, 
if any parts of the information program are established in separate agencies 
outside the Department of State, that such autonomous agencies frequently 
encounter grave difficulties in obtaining adequate ‘appropriations from the 
Congress, suffering from separateness and resultant lack of appropriate recog- 
nition, 


2. Importance of person-to-person media 


It is this board’s contention that in the long range the most effective means of 
international propaganda may well be recognized as lying in the spheres of the 
person-to-person media, that is, in the cultural relations which nations maintain 
with one another. There is growing evidence to support this opinion, both in 
other countries and at home. The impact made on individuals by actual expe- 
rience in foreign countries, and by continued contact with cultural expressions 
of such countries through their publications, provide bases for the most lasting 
and deeply effective impact in the development of understanding among peoples. 
Impressions made by the press, radio, and films, while important in the waging 
of the cold war, should perhaps be considered as tactical; whereas the cumulative 
effectiveness of the contacts of people with people and of people with the printed 
word and other cultural expressions, should be considered as strategic. 


8. Need for greater autonomy in overseas posts 

Different conditions in different parts of the world, different policy and opera- 
tional possibilities in underdeveloped countries as ileaaihed from the highly 
sophisticated countries of Western Europe, language and educational differences, 
and differences as regard Communist influence—all these variations indicate 
that the policies and practices of the Information Service must differ widely 
from country to country if the most effective results are to be obtained, The 
Department of State is therefore to be commended in its development of a country- 
by-country approach to its information program. Within broad policy limits 
which, of course, must be established at the highest levels within the United 
States Government, no body of officials can know so well as those working in a 
foreign country of the richest possibilities for that area. It is particularly gratify- 
ing to this board to know that the Information Centers Service in the Interna- 
tional Information Administration has developed a scheme whereby an increas- 
ingly large proportion of the book selection for information libraries will hence- 
forth be made by overseas librarians with specific reference to their local needs. 


4. Book and magazine selection policies 

One of the greatest strengths in our information libraries, as is repeatedly 
attested by foreign observers, is that they present a true and fair picture of 
United States life. The purpose of these libraries is to supply information on 
the United States and its people and their thinking, such information to form 
the basis for an understanding on the part of peoples in other countries of United 
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States motivation. It is a matter of the utmost importance in the opinion of 
this board that the materials in our overseas libraries—books, magazines, Gov- 
ernment documents, etc.—continue always to reflect this integrity. It is the 
content of these materials which should be the criterion for their inclusion in the 
collections. Is their content useful to the aims, short-range or long-range, of the 
information program? If it is, and if the matevials can be effectively used in a 
particular place, they should by all means be included in our libraries in that 


country. 
Need for competent personnel 


In closing this statement, the American Library Association Internationa, 
Relations Board wishes to go on record as advocating the development of means 
for attacting personnel of the highest competence into the library and other book 
aspects of the information program. For all phases of the book program to 
succeed, it is essential that its officials, both those stationed overseas and those 
in headquarters operations in this country, have a full understanding and 
inaginative comprehension of the values and implications in modern, American 
public-library service. Only through the work of competent and dedicated 
personnel can this program achieve its maximum effectiveness, 
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ADMINISTRATION OF OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 


THURSDAY, MARCH 12, 1953 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON OveERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:05 p. m., in’the 
Old Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol, Senator Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper (chairman) presiding. 

Present. Senator Hickenlooper (chairman). 

Senator HickenLooprr. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Some other subcommittee members will be here shortly, they say, 
but I think we had better start with the testimony. The others 
can catch up as they come in. 

Today we will hear from Mr. Mark A. May, professor of educational 
psychology and director of the Institute of Human Relations at Yale. 
He was a member of the United States Advisory Commission on 
Information until May 1952, and has been chairman of that Com- 
mission since May 1952. 

Mr. May, we will be glad to listen to you. 

or the record, will you state your name and your experience and 
association with this information program and the background for 
that, so that we will have it in the record? Then, if you have a state- 
ment to present, you may proceed to read it. 


STATEMENT OF MARK A. MAY, CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES 
ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INFORMATION, ACCOMPANIED BY 
JUSTIN MILLER, MEMBER UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMIS- 
SION ON INFORMATION 


Mr. May. The name is Mark A. May. The home address is 41 
Brookside Drive, Hamden, Conn. I am a professor at Yale and the 
Director of the Institute of Human Relations. 

The background of my interest in propaganda extends back to the 
war and some years before the war. I went to Europe in 1944 on a 
psychological warfare mission to study the demoralizing effects of 
types of weapons. My report on that was submitted to the War 
Department and some uses were made of it. Also during those years 
I became very much interested in the use of propaganda for the 
creation of world opinion. During the war years, I taught a course in 
propaganda to the students, the undergraduates at Yale, and that led 
me to the interest in the problem of war and in peace. In 1942 I 
wrote a book, published by the Yale Press. The title of the book is 
“The Social Psychology of War and Peace,” where I attempted to 
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analyze social movements and how these social movements get under 
way, what psychological factors are behind them. 

I think that is about it, Senator. 

Senator HickenLooper. Thank you. If you have a statement on 
this subject that you would like to present, you may proceed. After. 
wards, there may be some questions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ADVISORY COMMISSION 


Mr. May. I would like to begin this testimony, Senator, by quoting 
two sentences from our Seventh Semiannual Report to the Congress, 
I refer to the report that was recently transmitted to the Congress, 

Senator HickenLoorger. The subcommittee has that report here 
before us. 

Mr. May (reading): 

This Commission believes that Communist propaganda is far more dangerous 
to the peace of the world than is the Russian Army. Russian military power 
exists primarily to backstop her programs of internal revolution stirred up by her 
trained army of propagandists, agitators, and infiltrators. 

The main outline of the plan of the Communist imperialists for 
achieving world domination has become increasingly clear in the past 
few years. The plan was successfully executed first in the satellite 
countries of Western Europe and later in China. It failed in Greece 
and thus far has failed in Korea. 

A major activity for the execution of this plan is propaganda, 
followed by infiltration, by agitation and by stirring up internal 
revolution. It is for this reason that Russia’s propaganda machine 
is organized at the highest level in her government. I understand 
that the commissar for propaganda is a member of the Politburo. 

The recommendation to the Congress that the International Infor- 
mation Administration be lifted out of the Department of State and 
placed in a new agency of Cabinet level was predicated upon our 
feeling of the necessity of giving full recognition to and making more 
eftective use of propaganda as a major instrument for winning the 
cold war. 

Let me explain by Cabinet level, we do not mean the creation of 6 
ministry of propaganda, or a new department of the United States 
Government. The term was used in this report primarily to empha- 
size the importance of propaganda and the need for forging a closer link 
between operations and strategy planning. 


CREATION OF A NEW AGENCY 


The creation of a new agency outside the Department of State 
would not, in our judgment, challenge the primacy of the Department 
in the formulation of foreign policy. It would, on the other hand, give 
recognition to the fact that in these times the formulation of foreign 
policy goes on in several departments and agencies in the United States 
Government, as indicated by the language of Public Law 402, which 
indicates that it was the intent of the 80th Congress to create an 
agency that would implement, and here I quote from Public Law 402: 

Policies promulgated by the Congress, the President, the Secretary of State and 


other responsible officials of Government having to do with matters affecting 
foreign affairs. 
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Such an agency must be in touch daily, yes, even hourly, not only 
with policy determination, but with policy making. This means that 
members of the agency must have desks in close proximity to those 
occupied by individuals in the Government who are concerned with 
the basic views and considerations on which policy decisions are based. 

In considering the ways of improving the effectiveness of the United 
States Information Service throughout the world, it is important to 
begin at the level of the manifold problems that now exist in the vari- 
ous countries and regions of the world. Plans for winning the cold 
war must be based upon realistic, detailed understanding of field 
conditions. 

This Commission has repeatedly emphasized the need for the 
delegation of more authority to our field officers. As stated in our 
report, one of the most promising developments in the past year 
accomplished by Dr. Compton was the steps that he had taken in 
this direction. 

We bave recommended that all information and propaganda field 
operations in each country be under the direction and control of a 
single individual with rank of minister in the United States Embassy. 
We heartily approve the principle that in each country the United 
States Ambassador should be the captain of the American team. 

Fears have been expressed in some quarters that if the International 
Information Administration is taken out of the Department of State, 
its field officers could no longer be members of the United States 
Embassy abroad. We hold the view, on the other hand, that a pat- 
tern for relating field organizations to Embassies has been established 
by MSA in some countries in Europe. 

The head of the MSA mission is also a minister in the Embassy. He 
reports to the Ambassador and to the MSA organization in Paris and 
Washington. Likewise the head of the information mission in each 
country could be Information Minister in the Embassy and report 
both to the Ambassador and to the information agency at Washington. 

I will comment briefly on one other of our recommendations. It is 
recommendation No. 2 of our report that a permanent joint congres- 
sional committee on international information be established to pro- 
vide liaison between the legislative and executive branches. We have 
in mind a joint committee that is similar to the one that now exists 
for atomic energy. We believe that such a joint committee is highly 
essential. 

We understand that one of the main reasons for establishing a joint 
committee on atomic energy was the recognized need in the Congress 
for a closer congressional liaison with the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the recognized need for keeping secret the major plans and opera- 
tions of the Commission. 

We believe that an overall strategy for winning the cold war must 
be jointly developed between the Congress and the executive branch 
of the Government, and that this overall psychological strategy must 
be kept secret. 

That is the end of my prepared statement. 


INFORMATION PROGRAM AS A PERMANENT PROJECT 


Senator Hickentooper. Thank you, Professor May. You‘and I 
discussed this matter privately before your report came out. I got 
some very interesting ideas and thoughts from you at that time. 
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There are several things I want to ask you about, but one thing in 
particular: I noticed that on two or three occasions in your statement, 
you referred to the question of winning the cold war. One of the 
things that I, as a subcommittee member, am interested in is whether 
the United States information program should be regarded as a perma. 
nent policy or whether it is a policy of expedience for an emergency 
situation that faces us—that may face us for years, but is still a situa. 
tion of temporary existence. 

Do you have any thoughts on the role of an information program as 
a temporary or permanent policy of our Government? 

Mr. May. Yes, I do. 

Senator HickeNLoopgerR. That would probably affect the legislative 
approach to the subject. 

Mr. May. Before we go ahead with this, Senator, could I suggest 
that my colleague, Justin Miller of the Commission, is here, and with 
your permission I would like to have him come in on this discussion 
whenever vou think it is wise. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. I would be delighted to let you handle it 
in any way that you wish. 

Mr. May. We work together as a team. 

Senator HickEnLooper. Would you like to get in double harness, 
Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mituer. I don’t mind. 

Mr. May. Well, my view on that, Senator, is this. Let me say 
explicitly what I mean by winning the cold war. 

Senator HickenLooper. I was taking no issue with you on the 
matter. 

Mr. May. No, I understand. 

Senator HickENLOOPER. You used the expression and I would like 
to know where our program fits into it. 


LONG-DISTANCE GOALS 


Mr. May. I am very glad that you asked me the question, because 
it gives me an opportunity to express my view on it. 

Now we know that the Russians have a plan, as I mentioned 1n this 
statement, for winning the domination of the world. They want to 
run the world from the Kremlin. I think it is pretty apparent that 
that is their goal. 

Now what is our long-distance goal? That is the long-distance 
goal of the Russians. What is our distant goal? 

Well, if we have one, the only one that I know about is the one 
that is represented, was represented, in the Charter of the United 
Nations, and that is a goal of a world of friendly, peaceful, enlightened 
nations who understand each other and who agree to settle their 
disputes, and differences, through the orderly machinery of the 
United Nations. 

Now that is far off, Senator. I mean that is granted as a distant 
goal, and if we can achieve that goal without suffering the horrors 
of an atomic war, I think it is a goal worth achieving, and I, for one, 
believe that the peace of the world will not be secured until such a 
state of affairs in the world is at least approximated. 

Now the steps that must be taken to reach that goal are immediate 
steps. Here is the Korean situation. Here is the problem of what 
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could be done to liberate the stranglehold of Russia on the people 
that are not free in the world; beyond that, what could be done to 
build a groundwork, a foundation, of mutual understanding which 
would result in this end thing that I am talking about. 

Therefore, my answer to this, sir, is that we have an immediate 
problem; yes, and a very acute immediate problem, but we also have 
a long-range problem, and it seems to me that we are going to be in 
this for a long, long time, and therefore I do not envisage the setting 
up of an emergency organization which we would run, say, 4 or 5 
years and say, well, the tensions of the world are over 
’ Jt seems to me that when the tensions of the world are over, we 

ust go on from there and continue to build up the mutual under- 
standings between the peoples of the word. 

Senator HickeENLooreErR. Judge Miller, do you have any comment 
on that? 

Mr. Mruuer. I would answer your question by saying simply that 
I think it should be a permanent organization. I agree with Dr. 
May certainly to the extent that so far as the foreseeable future is 
concerned, we are in a situation in the world which will require the 
best effort we can put forth so far as providing information about us 
and our policy is concerned. I think we should plan on that basis. 
[ think so far as any of us in this room are concerned, there would be 
need of it continually. 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF COMMUNISTS 


Senator HickenLooprr. Thank you. 

Professor May, you are the director of the Institute of Human 
Relations, and you have had a lot of experience in matters of psycho- 
logical warfare and things of that kind. 

[ would like to get your opinion on a question that is argued on 
both sides. Here is a statement—whether I agree with it or not is 
beside the point—which we can use as a starting point: “Communism 
flourishes in poverty and misery” is a basic proposition. 

What woul you say to that? There are those who say that the 
record shows that communism does not necessarily need misery and 
suffering to flourish, that it flourishes in areas where there is no 
misery and suffering. 

Mr. May. Well, psychologically, Senator, I would say that 
communism feeds on frustration. I believe that the people who lean 
toward Communist views are people who are on the whole looking 
for an answer to some needs that they feel in their lives. 

Now, I think that when we say that communism fe eds on poverty, 
. re is an article in this week’s Look, by Mr. Morris Ernst and a man 
by the name of Roth, and they used an expression there that interested 
me. The expression was “belly communism,” and by that they meant 
that there are a large number of people in the world, in the impover- 
ished areas of the w orld, who go with the Communist Party not because 
they are Marxists, not because they even understand or even pretend 
to understand, but it is because thev ‘eel that here is a movement 
where they can improve their lot in life, and they will join up with 
any movement that they think will improve their lot in life. 
Senator HickEntooper. Then they are not Communists. 
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Mr. May. They are not Communists in the sense that the 'V are 
men who are convinced of the Communist theory, the Marxist theory, 

Senator HickENLoopeR. That is what I mean—they are not in- 
doctrinated, hard-core Communists. 

Mr. May. So there are these “belly Communists’ that these 
fellows referred to who are really not Communists. 

Now there is no doubt a very complex set of motivational reasons as 
to why individuals throughout the world would embrace this particular 
theory of economics or this particular theory of civilization, because 
the Marxian theory is actually a theory of history, it is a theory of 
civilization, it is a theory that is based upon the notion that the 
world always has split into the have’s and have not’s. 

All the way through the writings of Marx, he was emphasizing what 
he called the thesis and the antithesis, the top and the bottom, and 
he got this notion from Hegel, and then he resolved it in the way in 
which Hegel believed that all problems in the world would be resolved, 
by striking a synthesis between thesis and antithesis. 

I don’t know whether thesis was the bourgeois property-owning 
classes and the antithesis was the proletariat, L don’t know which 
label he placed on these, but that was the idea. 

Senator HickENLoopER. Of course, he said that the so-called revol- 
ution would occur in the industrial areas of the world. 

Mr. May. Yes. 

Senator HickKENLoopER. Instead, it occurred in Russia, which was 
not industrialized. 

Mr. May. Yes. 

Senator HickenLooper. And he also said, did he not, that the 
great danger to civilization at that time came from within Russia? 

Mr. May. That is right. 


HARD-CORE COMMUNISTS 


Senator HickenLooper. I don’t think the Russians point that out 
very carefully. However, the point [ am making, or attempting to 
explore, is the theory that the hard-core Communists—let us say the 
organizers or the intelligent directors of the movement—usually do 
not come from people who are hungry or who are incapable. They 
can come from a strange assortment of people, some of whom are 
intellectuals and some of whom claim to be intellectuals, but they 
come from a segment of society that is not necessarily starving. 

Mr. May. Oh, quite right. 

Senator HickENLoopEer. They get a lot of followers, it is true, 
from some of the less fortunate people; but, as you pointed out, these 
people are merely following communism in order to get a little more 
food or to take away something from somebody else. 

Do you have any comment on that, Judge Miller? 

Mr. Mitier. Well, I would elaborate on it to this extent- 

Senator HickeNLooper. What I am trying to discover is the 
actual purpose of our program. Are we trying to convince the masses 
of people who are not indoctrinated Communists, or are we trying to 
influence those people who really may become indoctrinated Con- 
munists? What is our point? Where are we going? 

Mr. Miter. I think primarily the group that you have just spoken 
of, I doubt if we can make much impression on the masses. The 
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leadership is the important thing, and as you have indicated, that 
comes in communism not generally from the vast group, but from the 
ntellectual group or those who are just hungry for power and who 
ant to use fast methods of getting it. 
| don’t see much difference between the Communists and the Fas- 
cists and the rest of the totalitarians so far as their pee is con- 
cerned. They may profess little different philosophies, but the major 
thing is they want to use force and violence to accomplish some thing 
quickly which they can’t accomplish by the orderly processes of 
government which we use here. 
Bes you can explain the actions of young people who go through 
the idealistic age of adolescence on that theory. That doesn’t usually 
t long with them. You can explain communism on the part of 
power-hungry people so far as the leaders of communism are concerned. 
(he mass of people, the hungry people, are ones that they use for 
armies and labor and things of that kind. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator HickeNLooper. I think it is important to define our over- 
all objectives in terms of the people we are attempting to reach 
\anifestly, if we are attempting merely to reach an emotional mass 
if people, that is one thing; if we are attempting to reach and influence 
people who are at a stage where they could or could not become 
onfirmed indoctrinated Communists, that is piicthiel thing. Maybe 
the two should be combined. I don’t know. 

Mr. May. I think they should, Senator. 

Senator HickenLoorer. In other words, if we start out with 

scatter gun and attempt to take in everything by shooting broad- 

les, we may find that we are not very effective in any particular 

Cu. 

Mr. May. Well, a great deal has been done in the last year or so in 

fining more specifically our target groups in various countries. 
[hat is directing our information program more specifically toward 
these groups. In this program, the way in which you would reach 
people who are potential leaders, the intellectuals, would be quite 

ferent methods or techniques than those you would use in trying 
to reach the masses 

Senator HickENLoopPeER. I presume that every time we make some 
fect on a leader who might or might not have become a vigorous 
Communist, that would be a more or less permanent effect. The 

ffeet on an emotional mass of people could be reversed tomorrow 
their emotions changed, for various reasons that affected them. 

Mr. May. All I want to say to illustrate my point is that if there 
re people, for example, in the free countries, let us say, of Europe 
or any place else in the world who are tempted to move into the 
Communist camp because they think that they are on their way to 
power and that they will become important people some day, one 
thing that we have been saying to pe ople of that sort over the Voice 
and through our information program is: 

“Well, take a look and see what happened to individuals of this 
sort who thought they were going to be in positions of power in 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, and so on.” 

Senator HickeNLooper. Rumania. 
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Mr. May. Yes. Where are they now? Where are the people 
who spearheaded and led the Communist movement in these countries‘ 
What happened to them? They have had their heads chopped off, 
most of them. 


EVALU 





ATING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE INFORMATION 





PROGRAM 





Senator HickenLoorer. Another point that I think is very im- 
portant is contained in your fifth recommendation: that we must have 
better information concerning the effectiveness of the program 
You and I discussed this some time ago, and it was impressed upon 
me very forcefully, during my trip in November and December. 

I may be wrong about it, but I feel that there is great evidence 
to sustain this. I found that in most places, the information program 
people would tell us what they were doing—how many millions of 
copies of this they sent out, and how many times they did this and 
that and the other thing—and they would show us statistics on all 
these things. This is reflected in reports sent back to Washington, 
and the tendency is very great to look at that paper record and say 
that a great job is being done there. 

Then you get out in the field and see what really happens. To 
illustrate, I visited one area where we were giving away hundreds of 
thousands of copies of newspapers every week or two. They said 
they were getting rid of great bales of these newspapers, but one little 
spot check in one area in that country revealed that the merchants 
were using these newspapers to wrap fish and the people weren’t 
reading the newspapers. They didn’t have paper and they were de- 
lighted to get the American Information Service publication because 
they used it for wrapping paper. 

There might be some propaganda value here if the housewife or 
whoever bought the fish read some words off the paper in which the 
fish was wrapped; but my impression is that we are woefully deficient 
in any realistic means of évaluating this program’s effectiveness in 
influencing the people that we want to reach. 

I would like to have the comments of both you gentlemen on that. 

Mr. Mituer. I agree very thoroughly. I think the methods of 
evaluation of the program so far have been very primitive and designed 
to show large quantity distribution, and so forth. 

Senator HickENLoopeER. The evaluation, I think, has come from 
the fountainhead rather than the target area. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think out in the target area they have responded to 
what they thought was the desire of the fountainhead to have a 
demonstration that would be convincing. 

Senator Hicken.Loorpgr. Yes. For instance, I found one place 
where our program had given away over 2,000 radios. They were 
very cheap radios, but they were adequate for the purpose of reception. 

Two years later, they finally got around to going out into the 
territory to see w hether these radios were being used. I think they 
found—and I may be wrong about this, but it is substantially correct 

-that in the whole territory there were only five radios still in opera- 
tion. They hadn’t checked up on it before, and of course they found 
that the people had no means of getting free replacements for burned- 
out tubes or batteries and wouldn’t buy them. It was a useless 
operation. 
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Do either of you have any suggestion as to a more adequate and 
satisfactory means of evaluating the effect of our program? 

Mr. May. Well, we have commented on that. 

Senator HickeNn.Loorer. In other words, do you have a Hooper 
rating for it? 

Mr. May. We commented on that, I think, in all seven of our 
reports, and in our early reports when the organization was just 
beginning to get under way, we, I remember, kept recommending to 
the State Department that more and more attention be given to this, 
and in the last year I feel that a substantial improvement has been 
made in the organization of an evaluation staff and a method of 
pecs eeding. 

Sut let me say, Senator, that this question of counting the number 
of minds we have changed is an exceedingly difficult type of count 


to make. 


















PHASES EVALUATION 


Senator HickeNnLooprr. Oh, manifestly. But the mechanics of 
finding out whether or not your material actually gets into a person’s 
hands are different, are they not, from deciding whether or not the 
material had the proper effect on him at once? You can’t get into 
a person’s mind. 

Mr. May. So there are two steps in the program. The first one 
is, are we getting through to the target? Are we reaching the people 
whom we want to reach with the kind of information that we think 
would be effective if it reached them? 

Are they reading our stuff? Are they listening to our broadcasts? 
Are they looking at our motion pictures? Are they reading our books? 
Are they conversant with our exchange people, and so on? How 
wide is this information program actually getting to the people? 

That is the first thing. Now, that we can do something about. 
That is not an insuperable problem. We can do much more on that 
and we are doing much more on that than we have. 

Now when it comes to the problem, however, of trying to evaluate 
the extent to which we have swung people over or the extent to which 
we have prevented them from becoming Communists, and so on, I 
think it is easy to see that that is an exceedingly difficult thing to do. 

We can rely, however, I think only upon indirect types of informa- 
tion. Some of it may be statistical. For instance, one thing that we 
could do, one concrete evidence, you might say, of the effectiveness 
of our work in a country like Italy, would be the outcome of the forth- 
coming election, but there you couldn’t use that as the sole criterion. 
You couldn’t say that if the Communist vote wasn’t reduced by a 
certain amount, that we ought to reduce what we are doing in Italy. 

But you do have certain concrete and specific instances of that sort 
where I think you can assess it. It has been reported, for example, 
that the hard core of the Communist Party in certain European 
countries has steadily declined. However, whether we can claim 
credit for that, I don’t know, but we have been in there trying to do it. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. It is a matter of simple mechanics, is it 
not, to make an inspection tour in the field in order to decide whether 
or not your material is getting proper distribution? 

Mr. May, Oh, yes. 
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Senator HickeNLooprerR. Of course, the evaluation of its effect 
would probably have to depend upon future events. You might find 
that your propaganda was not producing the desired effect, and you 
might want to back up and change your tactics somewhat. 

Mr. Miuier. I suppose we could use something of the type of the 

Gallup and Roper opinion polls possibly from time to time, sampling, 


IMPROVING EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 


Senator HickENLooper. I assume something could be worked out 
on that, but do you have suggestions as to the first problem—how we 
can get a more effective evaluation? What means can we use to 
assure ourselves that when you send out a hundred thousand copies of 
some publication or document to various areas, they reach one hundred 
thousand people or what might be assumed to be an adequate per- 
centage of the one hundred thousand? 

Mr. May. Well, about a year ago the ITA began appointing officers 
to go to the field who would do nothing but this type of thing. They 
were called evaluation officers, and I believe a few were sent out. | 
don’t know how many. 

They are men who are hard to find, and it requires a considerable 
amount of training. But I have read, not all by any manner or 
means, but a number of reports that have come back from these 
officers, and I find those reports most encouraging. 

Now I believe it could be done if we had the manpower to do it, the 
trained people to do it who had nothing else to do but that. 

One of the difficulties we have been faced with in the field is that 
there are so many things to do, as you observed when you visited these 
posts. 

Senator HickeNLooper. I want to take that up with you »-ext 

Mr. May. I think it can be done, all right, and I think one of the 
ways to do it is simply to have an evaluation staff who is engaged 
primarily in this particular aspect of the work. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Do you not think that that is one of the 
vital things about this work? As the man once said, you must know 
whether you are just racing your motor or whether you are getting 
some place. In this case, you want to know whether you are getting 
the material into the hands of the people you want to approach. 

Mr. May. Agre ed. 

Senator HickenLooper. And if it isn’t getting into the hands of 
the people you want to reach, then you are just wasting money on it 
You are giving them paper to wrap fish in. 

Mr. May. You are quite right. 


INSPECTION SERVICE 


Senator HickeNLoorer. | think it is extremely important to know 
that. In regard to the inspection service, I thoroughly agree that 
there is much very persuasive argument for establishing an inspection 
service, 

I would like to have your comment on whether you think that in- 
spection service should be within the information service itself or 
independent of it. For instance, should the inspection service report 
only to the head of the information service here and not be subjeet to 
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various influences that arise if the inspectors are a part of the service 
itself? Do you see what I mean? 

Mr. May. Yes. 

Senator HickeNLooper. In that case, you could divorce them a 
little from the fear that the following year the situation might be 
reversed—that the fellow they are inspecting today might be inspect- 
ing them. I mention that as a foible of human nature. 

Mr. Mituer. Or that their promotion depended on the number of 
favorable reports they turned out. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Yes, or something of that kind. Would 
it be advisable to set up an inspection service as part of the informa- 
tion service in that it would be under the head of the service, but which 
would be divorced completely from the operational level of the service? 

Mr. May. Yes. Well, it is my understanding that the program is 
moving in that direction in the appointment of these evaluation 
officers, because the evaluation officers report directly back to Wash- 
ington. That would be one thing. 

Well, I feel, Senator, that in answer to that question one has to 
have two things. You have to have an objective and, as you say, a 
kind of an outside evaluation activity, but on the other hand you have 
to have a certain, you might say, self-evaluation that is going on all 
the time in the inside, but I think it is important to keep the two 
separate. 

Senator HickeNLooprerR. Sometimes the self-evaluation is stimu- 
lated if the person knows that somebody else is watching him. 

Mr. May. That is why I say it is important to keep it separate, 
and our Commission has considered many times the question as to 
whether we would recommend to the Congress that some rather inde- 
pendent evaluating agency might be set up. We have been ques- 
tioned as to whether or not, since we are outside of the Government 
and private citizens who are watching over this program under pro- 
visions of the law, whether we would undertake as part of our re- 
sponsibility to carry on such an evaluation. 

Now one of the provisions of Public Law 402 says that in making 
our reports to the Congress, that we must, when feasible—I think 
there is a little clause in there to that effect—make a report on the 
evaluation, and in order to fulfill that responsibility, we have gone 
to the field. 

I have been to Europe twice. Judge Miller made an extensive 
trip and prepared an extensive report on Latin America, and we have 
found those to be exceedingly useful, and the type of material that 
we could get independently is really a basis for our reports to the 
Congress. 

We feel it is one of the most useful things that we have done, but 
our time is limited. After all, we have our respective jobs to do. 


MEASURING THE SCOPE OF DISTRIBUTION 


Senator Hicken.Looper. That is true. It would take, as a matter 
of fact, a team or group whose sole function was to evaluate the 
program. However, I think there is one method of very accurate 
determination which could be used in certain areas for certain types 
of distribution, namely, in areas where publications are sold through 
newsstands and similar means. 
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Every person who goes out and pays for a magazine or a newspaper 
through public sales, buys it for a purpose. We know that such 
literature gets into the hands of the individual, but one wonders 
about the giveaway material which is sent out in such vast volume 

Did you have a comment, Judge Miller? 

Mr. Mriuer. I was thinking in the same connection, you have a 
pretty good check also in the case of requests for film where the mobile 
motion picture units are operating or where some club or school or 
organization asks to have films shown. 

[ agree with you there are several points in the information program 
where you get a pretty good check in that respect. I think the matter 
of the number of copies distributed is the weakest part of the whole 
evaluating system, myself. 

Senator HickKeENLooper. Apparently it is valueless to use the report 
of some director of information in a foreign country, who says: ‘“What 
great things we accomplished last month. Look how many copies of 
this, that, and the other thing we put out.” 

Mr. Miuuer. Of course, there is another check you could make on a 
technical basis. I discovered this and you probably did. You can 
tell quickly whether the Voice, for example, is actually reaching a part 
of the earth, of the country. 

In some places the signal is not heard or is so poorly heard that it 
doesn’t really mean anything. There are other spots where the signal 
comes in very well. 

The same thing is true of the wireless bulletin which is used very 
beneficially in connection with the local radio programs. Sometimes 
that comes in well, sometimes they get 75 percent and sometimes they 
get 25 percent, and those are things which could be easily checked 
and easily corrected. 

PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Senator Hicken.Looper. There is one other thing that I think is vital 
to the success of this program, and that is vigorous and intelligent 
direction. 

In other words, we need good personnel. I, personally, have seen 
a lot of information people in a number of countries of the world. | 
have seen a number of good people—able, capable, and competent 
people—but I have also seen a lot of people that were apparently put 
into the information program because they were out of a job some- 
place else. The program was used as a dumping ground for people 
who had no concept of what they were trying to do and were only 
deadwood. Moreover, those people were usually the most zealous 
in digging up programs and operations of one kind or another to 
justify their own employment. They were always busy doing that, 
to the detriment of the program both from the standpoint of Tesults 
and from the standpoint of excessive expenditure of money. 

I wonder if you gentlemen have found any evidence of that. 

Mr. May. Justin, you are the one that found the evidence. 

Mr. Mruuer. I was the one who was willing to speak of the evidence. 
I found the same thing, Senator. 

I found what you have spoken of and I found also what seemed to me 
a pretty deliberate policy of using the Information Service as a train- 
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ing ground for young cubs, taking them right out of school and 
putting them inthe Information Service to serve an apprenticeship 
before they went on to other branches of foreign service. 


TRANSFER OF EMPLOYEES 


And I found also a method of transfer which was completely dis- 
ruptive, They would take a man out of an information job just 

bout the time he became well qualified for it, began to understand 
me itr it was all about, understood and sympathized with the people. 
He would be transferred to another post, perhaps not even in the 
Information Service. Then the spot would remain vacant for months 
until they found somebody else they wanted to drop in. 

In fact, the idea of the Information Service seemed to be that it 
was the lowest class of operation, and they could use it for temporary 
purposes. In fact, the attitude was in a number of places that it was 
purely a temporary thing. The sooner it was gotten rid of, the better. 

I confess that I have spoken very vigorously about the subject to 
my Commission. Sometimes they haven’t always been inclined to 
publish what I had to say on the subject. They are more diplomatic 
and tolerant than I, but I have been very badly disturbed by this 
phase that you speak of. 

I think the personnel problem has been one which could be very 
greatly improved, Along with that the administrative procedure 
which has been used in connection with the information program, 
conditioning the program to traditional, conventional procedures in 
the department rather than trying to devise new effective adminis- 
trative procedures which would be calculated to make this kind of 
a program an effective one. 

Senator HickgenLoorer. There is another phase of the employment 
situation about which I received complaints in, I believe, three coun- 
tries this fall. It is this: When an individual is dumped on an infor- 
mation officer or his organization who is manifestly incapable or 
incompetent, it takes an exceedingly long time to get him or her out 
of there—out of a job for which he or she is totally unfit. 

In one case, I was told by an officer that it had taken him 13 months 
of constant prodding and letters to get one individual who was thor- 
oughly incompetent removed from a job and out of a service. 

I heard that report in two other countries. I did not get the exact 
number of months involved, but it took an unexplainable length of 
time to remove inefficient people. That would be attributed to per- 
sonnel, of course, or to redtape or something else. 

Mr. May. And one the other hand, Senator, a very long time is 
required to replace a good man in a good post, and I found last summer 
when I was in Europe that the P/ AO head man had resigned, or was 
in transition in two of our most important places in Europe, and 
another place he had been appointed but he hadn’t arrived, and I 
felt—and I discovered when I was there—that the morale of the 
organization was low, and that sort of thing. 

Now this all ties in, Senator, with the recommendation that we 
have here that one of the fundamental handicaps that the adminis- 
trators of this program, both Mr. Barrett and Dr. Compton, have 
been up against, is that they do not have the control of their personnel. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Senator HickeNLooPER. Well, that involves administration. 

Mr. May. Yes, it goes right down to the bottom of the thing. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. | am not speaking of any individuals now, 
but about the general field of administration: Is something wrong 
there that can be corrected? 

Mr. May. We think there is a fundamental weakness in the whole 
administrative structure that must be corrected. 

Mr. Miuier. We doubt seriously whether it can be done in the 
State Department. We are so impressed by the impossibility of 
shifting from traditional State Department administrative methods 
that we doubt whether it can ever be done in the State Department. 

I will give you another extreme example of the other side of the 
coin. In one country which I visited there was 4 person over in a 
highly secret branch of the Embassy dealing with codes, the secret 
codes, and the Ambassador’s approval was given to transfer that per- 
son to the information program, and it took 9 months to get clearance 
on that person—who was a well qualified person—over to the In- 
formation Service. 

Senator HickKENLOoPrEeR. Did he merely have to move from one 
room to the other? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, from a more secret branch to one that was giving 
out information to the world. Well, that is just normal 

Senator HickenLooprr. Those are practical things that I think 
many of us discovered about the program. We have talked mainly 
about the objectionable things in the program, but there are good 
things in it, too. I don’t want to create the impression that it is all 
bad; but we have a great many areas that, I think, can and must be 
corrected if we are to maintain public support of the program. 

Mr. Mituier. I want to make the record clear on that point, also 
I saw some very fine people in this program, both in Washington and 
in the field. 

I have been giving you examples of poor personnel and poor admin- 
istration, but I wouldn’t want it to be thought that I didn’t have 
very great appreciation of some very fine people. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. In the main, I received the most serious 
criticism from people in the program whom I consider to be very 
able. They recognize what is going on. 

The question is, How are we going to correct that? If we have an 
organization that can’t be properly controlled by its administrators 
under the present setup, then that is something this subcommittee 
wants to do something about. 

Mr. May. We have given you our answer. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONTROL OF AGENCY 


Senator Hicken.Looper. I still have the idea that once the admin- 
istrative heads of this program are given authority and a reasonable 
amount of autonomy, then we can hold them far more responsible than 
we are able to hold them now. 

Mr. Miuiuer. Oh, yes. It wouldn’t be the right thing to do to hold 
the administrators responsible under the present conditions. 
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Ed Barrett and Wilson Compton haven’t been in a position to 
exercise the sort of control which would make them responsible either 
as to personnel or as to administrative procedure. They have been 
fighting, well, they thought the, were fighting a gradually gaining 
battle, but it looks to me like a losing battle all the way through. 

Senator HickENLooperR. I can say very frankly that I believe 
there have recently been some notable improvements in the program 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

Senator HickeNLooper. I think these various improvements show 
that we have been doing better rather than worse. I want to make 
that clear. I have said that a number of times. 

Mr. Miuusr. On the basis of the progress we have made in 5 years, 
[| should agree that probably in 10 or 15 or 20 years we might achieve 
the kind of an information service that you contemplated when the 
law was first passed, but I don’t think that is fast enough for this 
kind of a job. 


LOCATION OF THE PROGRAM WITHIN THE GOVERNMENT 


Senator HickeNLooper. No, that is a little slow, I think. I will 
say, gentlemen, that we have read your report. I am sure most of 
the subcommittee members have read it with great interest. I think 
you have made some vigorous recommendations 

[ am not sure yet whether I agree with al! of them or not, but I 
don’t necessarily disagree with all of them. I am very troubled, and 
I think most of the subcommittee members are troubled, about the 
independence or subservience of this organization. We wonder 
whether, as you suggest, it should be within and without the diplo- 
matic service, with ministers and other people in the field under the 
authority of our mission but with independence at the top, or whether 
it should be completely independent. 

That has been the subject of controversy in our subcommittee. 
I don’t think anyone has made up his mind with finality on that. 

I can understand very easily why we shouldn't have 2 coequal and 
coranking ambassadors in any country, with 1 talking about informa- 
tion and going his own way with authority while the ambassador under 
the State Department does not know what is going on, with resulting 
conflicts of programs. In the main, the heads of our mission valued 
this program a great deal and did not want to see it destroyed, but 
they had some criticisms of the way it was operated—although they 
thought this could be correc ree They thought that the overall value 
of the program was very great, but that there are some cases where, 
if it is completely under the acdination of another department, it may 
become a sort of stepchild. 

Mr. Mutter. I think I would go a little further than Dr. May, 
Senator, if you will let me make it a matter of record. 

Senator HickENLooPER. He is a diplomat. 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, he is a diplomat and a very valuable man for 
that reason. 


Mr. May. Thank you. 
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INFORMATION PROGRAM AS AUTONOMOUS AGENCY 


Mr. Miuuer. We all agree that in the field there must be a single 
head, the ambassador. If we look at the ambassador as he really is, 
as the President’s agent, not as an agent of the State Department, 
I think it is easy to reconcile a field operation which puts him in 
charge of any program which the President is directing. He is thought 
of as being a State Department man, but really he is the Presidents 
representative. 

Now when we get into the home office, that is where the problem is, 
and there must be a sufficiently complete separation in Washington to 
get away from the control of personnel selection, training, transfer, and 
to get away from the administration of the budget of the State Depart- 
ment if this program is to accomplish the result that you want. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Do you mean that it should have a 
separate budget over which it has authority? 

Mr. Miuuer. Exactly, budget, personnel, and also the new office 
as I contemplate it—I am not thinking whether it shall be a new 
department or a new Cabinet officer, although I would be willing to 
make that recommendation if necessary, but it should be someone 
with sufficient authority to speak directly to Congress with respect to 
the budget, to be accountable to the Budget Bureau and to the General 
Accounting Office for the expenditure of it, one which could speak 
directly to the necessary authorities with respect to personnel, and 
it should be also one which would be able to speak with authority to 
and with every branch of Government which is determining policy. 

[ think it is a false conception to think of the State Department 
as being the only one which is forming policy. The act properly 
speaks in terms of policy as formulated by the Congress, by the 
White House, by other awe of Government. 


INFORMATION PROGRAM AS SUBORDINATE OF STATE DEPARTMENT 


Now if this organization is set up in such a manner that it is a 
subordinate agency in the State Department and it has to clear every- 
thing with State Department officials on the third or fourth level 

with respect to policy, it is a long way from the point where policy is 
made by the Congress or by the White House or by the heads of other 
departments. 

Now how high it would be necessary to put such an agency in the 
governmental hierarchy, I wouldn’t want to express an opinion now, 
but obviously it has got to be pretty well up. 

And certainly we have had enough experience with respect to the 
effort to get the psychological warfare operations coordinated to know 
that you have got to go pretty high to get the result there. 

If all but the head of such a department, or such a committee, can 
do is to act as an umpire, making no decisions and getting no results, 
we will continue as we have ip the past, appointing fine young men 
into the position and have them leave after a year or two frustrated 
as the men who have been administrators of the Information 
Administration. 

I would be willing to go clear up to a Cabinet position as far as | 
am concerned, and | would go beyond the rest of my commission with 
respect to that. 
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Senator HickeNLoopEeR. That follows from your theory of 
permanence. . 

Mr. Mituter. Exactly. I think we have got to proceed on that 
basis. I found, as you did I have no doubt, that in several countries 
of the world this Office of Information is an on-Cabinet level. 

I was very much interested in Mexico, for example, to find the 
Minister of Information the man with whom eve ry other Cabinet officer 
had to clear if he wanted to release any information on any subject. 
He was the man with whom the President dealt directly with respect 
to matters of information. 

Of course, the same thing is true in Russia. They don’t make any 
bones about it being a permanent operation on the highest possible 
li vel 

Now where it should be, of course, is something that will call for 


iol of 
IMPROVING THE ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE OF THE PROGRAM 


Senator HickeNLooperR. Of course, you don’t want to get into the 
field of censorship. 

Mr. Mriuuer. No; definitely not. 

Senator HicKENLoopeER. At high levels. 

Mr. Mruter. But you get more censorship at the lower level on 
the part of very cautious people who are anxious about their jobs 
and promotion, and so forth, than you do at the top level. 

If you are going to get really effective strategic releases of informa- 
tion, they have to come from near enough the top so that you are 
vetting the decisions of men who know what government strategy is 
and government policy is, and who can give information which can be 
used effectively, instead of being always ‘wonder ing about whether this 
will satisfy a section head or whatever they call the fellow who repre- 
sents a particular country, and so forth. 

If those things could all be cleared on the way up and then finally 
a policy established as we recommend in our report, on a broad basis 
as to a particular area, and then particular decisions made at the top 
level, you could act quickly as this program must if we are to get 
effective work done. 

Senator HickENLoopErR. Yes; but I would like to raise this point. 
One of the big criticisms of the program in the past has been that they 
built up a lot of ideas in W ashington and printed a lot of things; and 
then they sent them out to the field and dumped them in various 
countries saying, ‘Use them.” 

When the material got out there, the people in the country said, 
“This isn’t applicable. It will do us more harm than good.” I 
believe we have been getting away from that. 

Mr. Mituer. That is what we get from the kind of organizations 
we have had. We are getting away from it to some extent. 


AUTHORITY IN THE FIELD 


Senator HickeNLooper. They are getting a little more authority 
in the various countries to reject, select, and request, both in regard to 
their methods and in regard to the general type of news that they 
receive for distribution. 
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Mr. Miuuer. Of course, the problem arises from the fact that you 
can’t go through the kind of channels which the State Department 
uses and get back to the field quickly enough with an answer on 4 
question of that kind. 

I found in Latin America that it was taking months to get replies 
to the questions which were coming from the field. 

You say improvement has been made. That is one thing which 
Ed Barrett put people to work on after I made my report, going to 
work on what was happening to requests which were coming in from 
the field which took so long to get a reply from the State Department 
that the occasion was passed before the answer got back to them, 

Now if you have got cautious people at 4 or 5 levels up and 4 
or 5 levels down, you can’t run an information service on that basis, 
And the important thing here is not separation. It is power at the 
top, power to act, strong e nough men. 

There, of course, you run into this question of personnel again. 
Wilson Compton has been able to get in this operation 3 super-grade 
people out of 65 allowed to the whole State Department, although 
40 percent of the personnel of the Department is in the Information 
Service. Until he came in, they had only one super-grade person 
in the whole operation. You can’t get decisions from that kind of 
people. You can’t get effective action from that kind of people. 


POSSIBILITY OF JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 


I would like to say a word also for the record about the importance 
of this joint congressional committee. I think Congress should have 
a group of people alert, as your committee is and is making itself, 
constantly in touch with this operation on a congressional level. 

The fact that the information program has made its sole contact with 
Congress during several of these past years with a subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee, certainly is not the kind of liaison with the 
great branch of government which is forming policy as the Congress 
is, to make an effective information program. I am just as strong on 
that as I am on having an agency of sufficient power and pr estige to 
perform the service it is supposed to perform. So I would like to just 
let the record show clearly that I am very strong for both of these 
propositions, perhaps stronger than the rest of the Commission. 


COORDINATION BETWEEN STRATEGY AND OPERATIONS 


Mr. May. I would like to add to that, Senator, a thought that indi- 
cates another basic weakness in the present structure. It is that the 
operating agency should be very firmly and closely linked with the 
psychological strategy planning agency. 

The kind of an organization, it seems to me, that we need is one in 
which we have at the top men who are planning the maximum use of 
psychological weapons. We need an overall psychological strategy 
of how we are going to get this job done in the world, defining the job 
on a country basis to be sure, the agency that does the planning, the 
overall strategy, it seems to me, should either be the same agency as 
the agency that puts it into operation, or there should certainly be a 
very close link between planning and between strategy and operations. 
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We do not have that now. There is a very weak link, as I under- 
stand it, between the work of the Psychological Strategy Board and 
and the field operations. 

First we must have a strategy. I want to emphasize that. And, 
secondly, when we have the strategy, we must have the machinery for 

carrying it out in our operations, and it is considerations of that sort 
that le ad me to support my colleague, Justin Miller, in our recommen- 
dations to lift this whole thing out of the State De »partment and place 
itas a high level agency in the Government 

Senator HickENLoorerR. Do you gentlemen have anything else that 
occurs to you which you would like to state on the record? 

Mr. May. I have nothing else, I think, Senator. 

Senator HickKENLOOPER. Judge Miller? 

Mr. Mituier. Nothing more ‘unless you have specific questions to 
ask, Senator. I think I have given you my general view. 


DISCUSSING THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


Senator HickeNLooper. Have you made any examination—that is, 
personal examination—of the mechanical setup of the Voice of Amer- 
ica? For instance, have you investigated criticisms of multiple 
translation desks, multiple jobs, and other things relating to over- 
staffing? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, I have a very distinct impression on that subject. 
Iam not a technician. I can’t talk of the technical operation, but I 
found in the field—and this, by the way, was one of the great protests 
against home operation in the production of program material—that 
they were using a pool of talent in New York which had too little 
regard for what was going on in the country where that material was 
to be used. 

It was prepared on the assumption that the same material could 
be used all over the world in different countries, then translated by 
different people whom they had been able to pick up. I have one 
favorite illustration from Latin America of a soap opera. Soap 
operas are very popular down there. The best way to get our pro- 
grams over is to tie them in as commercials along with soap operas, 
because they have no inhibitions at all about soap operas, but in this 
particular case the program was supposed to be that of a family, a 
father, mother and child, and the father, mother and child each spoke 
Spanish but each spoke as different a kind of Spanish as if we had had 
a Yankee, a southerner and a western cowboy all talking together. 

The child, incidentally, was speaking a very fine literary Castilian 
and the parents were speaking varieties of Spanish which are not 
nearly so acceptable to the literary ear, so that the program got a 
great deal of amusement because of the ineptness of those who had 
been cast in various roles, rather than having effectivenes from the 
propaganda that was supposed to be getting over. That sort of thing 
was only too common, and of course that was part of the problem that 
comes from home production rather than regional production. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. We have had, of course, a great deal of 
criticism about the use of broadcasters who spoke to a certain country 
with an accent from another country. The recipients said, ‘That 
person isn’t one of us.” 
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Mr. Mituer. That is right, creating antagonism rather than 
friendliness. Well, I think that is inevitable when you pick up what 
you can get in a New York talent market and when the people who 
are supervising are not themselves expert linguists. 

It could easily fall into that kind of an error. And, of course 
there are varying shades of difference in the social and_ political 
theories of different countries. 


USE OF NATIONALS FOR LOCAL OPERATIONS 


Senator HicKENLOoPER. Have you made any examination of the 
possibility of giving nationals of the countries affected a greater 
degree of responsibility and authority in originating their own 
programs? 

1 understand that we use nationals of the countries for translating, 
suggesting, and similar things; but one criticism is that quite often 
their suggestions are not put into effect or are put into effect with an 
American slant, so that it often ruins the effectiveness of the program. 

Mr. Miuuer. | was very much impressed with the local officers 
whom I found—that is what they call them on the staff, the local 
officers—and especially where it is possible to use domestic radio 
facilities. 

If those folks can be provided with material—and, of course, your 
New York and Washington offices could be well used for that pur- 
pose—if they would send down the basic material and then let the 
local officers write it up in terms of current interest and the immediate 
newsworthiness of the thing, I think you would get much better 
results. 

Incidentally, may I say that the best piece of work, the one which 
seemed to have the greatest effectiveness which I discovered, was a 
case in one of the Latin-American countries where that very thing 
was being done. A man who is broadcasting news, his commentary 
was accepted throughout the country in very much the same way 
that our commentators are here. He was a member of the embassy 
staff, a local officer who was preparing his material in just that way 
from the material which came from the New York and Washington 
offices. 

Senator HickenLoorer. This suggestion was made to me about 
a year and a half ago in Western Germany by a couple of German 
publicity men. 

They said, “If the United States would merely let us get a corps 
of people—not too many—and let us write the programs and put 
them out, we could have more effect in East Germany behind the 
lron Curtain.” 

They said, “Of course, we would have to be monitored. We would 
have to be checked. We wouldn’t want anybody to think that under 
the guise of this program we were undermining the United States or 
anything of that kind. We would have to be checked, but could 
they just give us freedom to lay out a clear program and to speak as 
Germans to Germans? We can’t always do that because we find the 
program is cut up.” 

They weren’t criticizing the local officers particularly, but they 
said: “The program is cut up and has an American slant, so that it 
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voes out as pure propaganda. It has some effect, but it just doesn’t 
have the true ring that we believe some of our people here could give 
it if they would just take the wraps off of us a little.”’ 


CALIBER OF JOBS GIVEN LOCAL CITIZENS 


\ir. May. Well, Senator, we have encountered that same sug- 
cestion from other quarters. For example, in the countries of Asia 
the Asiatics feel that they are not being treated as equals of free- 
men when they are merely assigned menial jobs when they them- 
selves have a great deal more understanding of local conditions and 
are, in & sense, in a much better position to sit in on the councils of 
planning—that we are not making use of the services that they 
ould render to us. 

And, furthermore, it has a bad effect on them because it gives them 
the feeling that we do not regard them as competent, intellectual 
people who know their own countries. 

Now here, again, as far as we have checked into this, we feel that 
this particular situation could be greatly improved if the program 
were outside the State Department. There are limitations upon the 
personnel by the State Department, the personnel selection of locals, 
and what locals you can employ and how much you can pay them 
and what they can do, and so on. 

Now, if the administrator of this program were free from those 
State Department restrictions which were set up for other purposes, 
not for information purposes, I think we could do a much better 
job. So we have another argument for taking it out of the State 
Department. 

Mr. Miutier. And, of course, again you run into the problem of 
personnel there. The supervisory person should be a very well 
qualified person. 

He should know policy, he should know language, he should know 
country conditions, and if you had that kind of a man at every post, 
then you could make the best possible use of these local officers in the 
preparation and distribution of material. 


PROPER SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 


Senator Hickmen.Looper. There is just one other question that I 
would like to ask, and I would be delighted to have both you gentle- 
men speak on it. Do you think that, in general, our program is 
attempting to take in too much territory? Could it be restricted 


somewhat? 
Could we center our fire a little more on some things rather than 


go into all manner of information and help, sometimes getting into 
MSA activities and sometimes into other activities? I tend to believe 
that the information program is constantly reaching out and embrac- 
ing new activities, that its activities might well be circumscribed a 
little bit. 

Mr. May. Well, I will speak on that, Senator. In our Sixth 
teport to the Congress, which was filed last July, we called attention 
to a shift that had taken place in the program from its original direc- 
tive which stated that the main purpose of the program was to give 
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the world a full and fair picture of the United States. In attempting 
to fulfill this purpose over the Voice of America through the wireless 
bulletin, through motion pictures, we were flooding the world with 
information from Washington, and we were doing the very kind of 
thing that I mentioned here. 

Now when the so-called campaign of truth was launched in 1950, 
the objective changed somewhat from attempting to go forward with 
this ‘full and fair picture.’”’ It was changed to more specific targets 

To use an illustration that Dr. Compton used, we put away the 
shotgun and picked up the rifle, and since that time there has been 
on the whole, we have detected just in the last 6 months, certainly 
in the last year, a greater and greater tendency to pinpoint our opera- 
tions to concentrate on a particular target group in the particular 
country, which meant that we would not be able therefore to pay 
much attention to other groups to whom information before this time 
had been channeled. 

Senator Hicken.Looper. I had the impression that the information 
program was originally set up as the Voice of America—that is, radio 
and libraries. ‘Those were the two major activities. 

Later we began to expand and we began to teach people to cook. 
We got into a sort of twilight zone of point IV and, under the guise 
of information, we began to go into the field of public health instruction 
and agriculture. I think there is still a great deal of overlapping 
between point IV activities and the information program in a number 
of countries. The information program seems to have expanded, just 
because people were searching for new missions. 

Mr. Miuuer. Don’t you think that is an inevitable result of a 
centrally produced product as we have it in New York? 

Senator HickENLoopPER. I don’t know about that, although it may 
be. I wouldn’t dispute that, but I think it is the inevitable result of 
too loose control over the situation. It is like Topsy—it is just grow- 
ing, you see, and it wanders around a bit. 

Mr. Miuuer. If we had a strategy board of very well qualified 
people who could pinpoint a certain part of the world and say, “Well, 
now, this needs treatment this week in this particular area,” and have 
material prepared and shot to them, and another one over here, the 
same kind of treatment, rather than just preparing a mass of material 
and sending it out to the world, I think undoubtedly we could get far 
better results. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The subcommittee is very grateful to you for coming. I am sure 
your suggestions are very valuable. 

(Whereupon, at 3:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m., Friday, March 13, 1953.) 
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ADMINISTRATION OF OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 


| FRIDAY, MARCH 138, 1953 


Un. TED States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OversEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p. m., in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol, Senator Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hickenlooper (chairman), Knowland, Fulbright, 
and Gillette. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. The subcommittee will come to order. It 
is 2 o’clock. Other members of the subcommittee have indicated 
that they will be here a little later, but we might as well get under way. 

The witness today is Dr. Wilson Compton, former Administrator 
of the International Information Administration, who has consented 
to give us some of his views. 

Dr. Compton, will you have a chair, please? For the sake of the 
record, will you state your name and give some short history of 
yourself, especially your connection with this program? 


STATEMENT OF WILSON COMPTON, FORMER ADMINISTRATOR, 
UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. Compron. My name is Wilson Compton, and I am a citizen 
of the State of Washington. I was in administrative work for about 
25 years in the forest produc ts industries, for about 7 years thereafter 
the president of a State university, and during the past year have 
been the Administrator of the International Information Administra- 
tion until some time last month. 

Mr. Chairman— 

Senator H1tckENLoopeER. If you have a statement 

Mr. Compron. I have a short statement. 

Senator HickENLOoOPER (continuing). We would be glad to have 
you read it into the record. 

Mr. Compton. I would appreciate an opportunity to read it, and 
it may, I trust will, inspire some questions. 

Senator HickENLoopeER. Yes; that is fine. I think that will be an 
orderly procedure. 

Mr. Compton. On the important questions which you are consider- 
ing I am speaking as a reasonably informed American citizen. For 
the past fortnight I have been the most recent former Administrator 
of the international information and educational exc hange program. 
Although no longer officially connected with it I, as a citizen, shall 
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not cease to be a part of the voice of America. What nowadays we 
say overseas, second only to what we do overseas, will largely influence, 
if not determine, the kind of a world which we shall leave for our 
grandchildren. 

During the past year I have had considerable opportunity to look 
into the nooks and crannies of this program both overseas in nearly 
50 countries and here at home. This program around the world js 
not as good as its most enthusiastic supporters claim and it is not as 
bad as its principal critics say. 

You are trying to determine whether additional affirmative legis- 
lation is desirable. Perhaps I can be most helpful to you by simply 
indicating some of my conclusions and impressions and letting you 
question me further on any point which may interest you. You have, 
1 believe, had copy of my 6-month report to the Secretary of State 
dated July 20, 1952, and a further similar report dated December 31, 
1952. Copy of the latter, at the suggestion of the Secretary, was sent 
to the President’s Committee on International Information and I have 
agreed to meet with that Committee at the end of this month. 


BASIC PREMISES CONCERNING THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


May I first state three premises on which I view the matter which 
you have under consideration? 

First. International Communist propaganda is more dangerous 
to the peace of the world and the security of the United States than 
is the Russian Army. 

Such a statement is made in the report to'the United States Advisory 
Commission on Information just made to the Congress. That report 
with its clear-cut recommendations and its thoughtful documentation 
should have a nationwide reading. Yesterday you listened to testi- 
mony of the Chairman of that Commission, Dr. Mark A. May of 
New Haven, and one of his colleagues, Judge Justin Miller. I hope 
you will give the Commission’s views your careful consideration. 

Second. We are not yet trying to win the “‘cold war.’ 

We are putting our faith in arms and armaments to enable us to win 
another war if another war should come. Probably we can. But 
winning a hot war which leaves a cold war unwon will not win very 
much for very long. A war of ideas will not be decided by a war of 
arms; and as long as there is a worldwide war of ideas there will be a 
continuing worldwide threat of war of arms. Unless we are to saddle 
ourselves with continuing giant armaments, our allies with continuing 
military assistance, and our children with continuing military service, 
we must stop war at its source—stop it before it starts. If there is 
truth in the assertion whic ‘h vou have heard a thousand times: ‘‘Wars 
start in the minds of men,”’ it is there that wars must be stopped, not 
merely in the factories, in the training camps or on the battlefields. 
That is the meaning of the war of ideas. 


POLITICAL IMMORALITY OF INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 


We Americans are accustomed to a moral order. It is difficult for 
us even to comprehend the low level of political immorality to which 
international communism has descended. The “cold war’ is vexing 
to Americans. We would like to close our eyes and shut it out. 
Nothing in our past has prepared us for it. As a nation we do not 
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nderstand the ‘‘eold war’. That is why we are not yet really 
trving to win it. We are a decent people. We are accustomed to 
ing understood. We are not accustomed to abuse and venom from 
countries with which we are ‘“‘at peace”’ 

But we have to learn how to deal with these ugly new factors of 
deliberate deceit and aggression by subversion. We should not ty to 
reciprocate the “big lie’. We should stand stanchly on the “big 
truth’. Basically this is a moral universe and the promise of American 
life is ultimately no stronger than its moral foundations. 

Third. The historic ‘‘voice” of America has been ordinary trade, 
travel, communications, emigration, and immigration. These have 
been our normal stream of contact with the people of other nations. 
[he ordinary voice of the people is a more potent source of interna- 
tional understanding and good will than is the “‘voice’’ of the Govern- 
ment itself. We should never cease the effort to restore that voice. 

There are important possibilities in this direction. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON FUTURE POLICIES 


Here then, gentlemen, are my conclusions and impressions based on 
a year of diligent study and observation: 

‘1. Psychological defense and development of the means of psycho- 
logical warfare should be recognized as a major function of govern- 
ment, and so far as may now be foreseen, a continuing function of 
rovernment. 

2. The Congress itself should provide a more definite charter for 
the information and educational exchange program, including more 
definite guideposts as to congressional intent. 

3. The Congress should establish a joint committee of both Houses 
and both parties to assist the administrators of the program in inter- 
preting and applying the charter of congressional intent. 

1. The function of continuous evaluation of the program and 
its eftectiveness, and of its elements of strength and of weakness, 
should be located as far away from operations as possible and as close 
as possible to a responsibility to Congress. 

For this purpose the Advisory Commission might be further 
helpful especially if they were empowered to employ a small evalua- 
tions staft to assist them. The evaluation function in any event 
should be objective and independent of operations. This will dis- 
courage using evaluations as a means of self-justification or of pressure 
for funds. 

5. [Reading:] 

The foreign information program preferably should be administered within the 
framework of the Department of State, especially overseas. ‘l‘here is otherwise 
the hazard of two “foreign offices.”” But this is not conclusive. Unity in the 
spokesmanship overseas of the United States Government is primary. ‘lhe choice 
of mechanies is secondary. 

This which I have quoted is one of my recommendations to the 
Secretary of State last December. The information program should 
have more autonomy than it now has. Whether it may be expected 
to bave sufficient autonomy under its present auspices may depend on 
the extent to which the Department of State becomes a Department 
of Foreign Affairs. 

6. As promptly as feasible the information and educational exchange 
program should be composed of a series of correlated individual 
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country programs. There should be no media programs separat, 
from the combined country programs. 

Last December, after returning from an around-the-world inspec. 
tion trip, I made this statement in a nationwide radio roundup: 

Country by country we are now setting up individual information prograr 
related to local conditions and opportunities. These programs are initiated by 
our own missions in each country, subject to review by Washington to assure that 
what we do overseas is properly within the framework of United States poliey, 
The initiative is overseas. ‘lhe country planning is overseas. The tactics and 
strategy are overseas. It will take 18 months to accomplish this. It will doub| 
the effectiveness of our program 

As you know, I advised the Secretary of State that a formidable 
transition of this kind and scope will take 18 months. I now think it 
rs ne. a longer time. 

7. As a generalization, in this program, there should be greater 
re Tianhe e on priorities as between countrie s; more limited objec tives, 
more specific targets and specific means of reac hing these targets 
in a phrase, using the “rifle’’ rather than the “shotgun.’ ; 

Great progress has already been made in these directions. This 
progress will be greater if it is not found desirable every now and 
then to pull up the plant by the roots to see how it is growing. 

8. Overt and covert propaganda should be kept separate but 
should be correlated. This program should be overt. It should speak 
for the Government of the United States or not speak at all. It should 
never go chasing after the ‘‘big lie’ techniques. It should speak the 
truth or not speak. America is still the world’s greatest symbol of 
faith and hope. This program should aim to keep it so. 


SPECIFIC PROGRAMS OF IIA 


The Voice of America, the International Broadcasting Service, 
should be reconstituted along this general pattern: 

First, concentration on the Iron Curtain countries to which radio 
is our only access; second, whenever practicable and available in 
other countries, use their own radio broadcasting facilities to which 
their own people are accustomed to listen; third, for each country or 
language outside of the Iron Curtain, except as otherwise required to 
carry out approved country programs, Voice of America broadcasting 
be put on a stand-by basis or terminated. Such reconstitution is 
already underway and it is a formidable undertaking. 

10. The headquarters of the International Broadcasting Service, 
however limited its scope or however expanded, should be moved as 
soon as feasible to Washington where it can be more closely supervised. 
If the Voice of America is not the most important single feature of 
this program it is at least the most noted, the most spectacular and 
the most controversial. Unless it can be lifted out of public con- 
troversy it will become timid and hence valueless. It should not be 
left on an island—even Manhattan Island. 

11. The educational exchange activities and information center 
services of this program around the world are an important source 
of good will and mutual understanding. 

12. A great fundamental handicap to this program is the limita- 
tion by law of the authority of the International Information Admin- 
istration to tell its own story to the American people for whom it 
undertakes to speak. This limitation, notwithstanding its whole- 
some purpose, is too drastic. It should be reviewed and revised. 
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OTHER PROBLEMS OF THE PROGRAM 


Gentlemen of the Senate, I have not mentioned such matters as 
administration, business management, coordination of United States 
overseas information activities, budgets, making the dollars count for 
more, personnel selection and training and the like. These are obvious 
matters with which the administrators of this program will continue 
to struggle. With your encouragement, help and confidence they 
will continue to make progress. Nor have I mentioned the crucial 
problem of assuring the loyalty, security, and suitability of persons 
engaged in this program. May I say again, regarding the information 
and educational exchange program, as I have said a thousand times 
around the world: This is a mission. It needs men with a sense of 
mission. It is no place for half-hearted Americans. 


STATE DEPARTMENT ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Senator HickeNLoorER. Thank you, Dr. Compton. 

Senator Fulbright, do you have any questions? 

Senator Futsprieut. Yes, I have some questions. I do not know 
quite where to start, but 1 think the question of administration is, 
perhaps, a good place to begin. 

You said you are the most recent former administrator of this 
program. How many administrators have there been since the war? 

Mr. Compton. Since the war, oh, I guess about a half dozen. I 
have not—— 

Senator Futpricur. You served a little less than a year? 

Mr. Compron. Just 1 year. 

Senator Futspricur. Do you consider that it enhances the stability 
and efficiency of the program to change the administrator approxi- 
mately every year? 

Mr. Compton. No, I do not. 

Senator FuLsriecut. I would not call that very good administra- 
tion. I do not blame you for it; but I think that if we are to make 
any progress in this, we have got to get some stability and continuity 
into the program. Do we not? 

Mr. Compton. I should think so. 

Senator Futprieut. It seems to me that that is very obvious. 

Mr. Compton. I would think so. 

Senator Futsrient. I feel that although the Voice may be subject 
to criticism, there are some very good reasons for having it; and the 
Congress shares responsibility for the way that this program has been 
built up or cut down to practically nothing—TI believe its appropria- 
tion was less than $20 million in 1947. 

Mr. Compron. Yes. 

Senator Futspricur. Then the program was rather rapidly ex- 
panded, which caused great difficulties in the attraction of competent 
personnel. Would that not necessarily follow? 

Mr. Compton. I think that is undeniably true, Senator. 

Senator Futprieut. On this question of administration—I think 
you covered the subject of administration rather well, but I should like 
to emphasize one or two points: As I understand it, you feel very 
definitely that this program should not be taken out of the Department 
of State. 
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Mr. Compton. Definitely, no; I do not feel definitely that it should 
not. I think it depends on what happens to the Department of State. 
I said that——— 

Senator Futrricut. What do you mean by “what happens to the 
Department of State?’ 

Mr. Compton. What I said in my statement was that it depends on 
the extent to which the Department of State becomes the department 
of foreign affairs. If the conclusion is reached to make of the Depart- 
ment of State a comprehensive department of public affairs, in- 
cluding —— 

Senator Futrricut. Of foreign affairs, do you mean? 

Mr. Compton. Of foreign affairs. 

Senator Futrricut. Yes. 

Mr. Compton. Including economic assistance aspects, I think that 
a point should be stretched to keep the program within the Depart- 
ment of State primarily because it will orovide at least that much of a 
safeguard against dual voices of the United States overseas. My 
observation is that we are sufficiently confused already, are confusing 
our friends overseas, and we should not compound the confusion by 
unnecessarily adding to it, if it can be avoided. But even more im- 
portant than its location, | think that if this program is to be continued 
at all, it should be continued with the purpose of building it up to be 
an effective means of psychological defense and if necessary of psy- 
chological warfare, and it is more important that it have a certain 
amount of autonomy. 


AUTONOMY WITHIN STATE DEPARTMENT 


I have expressed doubt, which was stated in my report to the 
Secretary of State, that that degree of autonomy could be achieved 
within the Department of State. I think it cannot be achieved within 
the Department of State as it is now constituted, I mean, as the 
Department of State is now constituted, so the one reservation that 
I have is whether the Department of State itself may be so recon- 
stituted as to give within its framework opportunity for a greater 
autonomy to a program of this kind. 

Senator HickeNnLooprer. Will you clarify your distinction between 
the present operations of the Department of State and its activities 
under your “department of foreign affairs?’ Do I understand that 
you refer to the present operations of the State Department as 
diplomatic? 

Mr. Compton. Essentially, yes. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Do you mean that a department of foreign 
affairs would be more inclusive and encompass a much wider range of 
foreign activities 

Mr. Compton. Exactly. 

Senator HickeNLoorer (continuing). Than the Department of 
State does or should do—— 

Mr. Compton. That is right. 

Senator HickENLOOPER (continuing). Under the present setup? 

Mr. Compton. That is exactly what 1 mean. If it should be 
reconstituted so as to include, for example, what is now comprehended 
within MSA, that is what I mean, that would be included in foreign 
affairs, and what I meant by foreign affairs, and our technical aid 
program which at present is within the Department of State. 
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INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


Senator Futsricut. I should like one further clarification: We 
are talking primarily about the Voice of America, the radio program, 
r athe r than the exe hange programs and the libraries. Is that correct? 

e shall get all mixed up if you are thinking of one thing and I am 
bb ee of another. 

Are we not talking about the propaganda or information activity, 
which is primarily radio—the Voice of America—and press release s? 

Mr. Compton. Press and motion pictures. 

Senator Futsrieut. The motion picture program is one of those 
on the dividing line. It is sometimes grouped with this and some- 
times not. Is that not true? 

Mr. Compton. I would say, to answer your question, yes, primarily. 
I think that is 

Senator Futsricut. That is what you and I are talking about 
now—not about what is sometimes called our long-range cultural 
activities, such as libraries and exchange of persons. 

Mr. Compton. If the Department of State is as it is, as of now, 
and so continues, my view is that this program should be taken out 
of the Department of State. 

Senator FuLsricutr. Which program? 

Mr. Compron. Information. 

Senator FutBrigut. Everything? 

Mr. Compton. Information. 

Senator Futsricut. By “information,” do you mean radio and 
press? 

Mr. Compron. I mean radio and press and motion pictures. I do 
not think that would apply so much to the exchange of persons. 

Senator FuLsrieuxt. As I understand it, the advisory commission’s 
recommendations apply only to what we call information media, 
which are, I think, radio and press. 

Mr. Compton. Yes. I think, however, Senator Fulbright——— 

Senator FuLprieut. They do not apply to the educational program. 

Mr. Compron. [continuing] That in their report—that is due to the 
fact that the report is of the advisory commission on information, 
and they do not wish to undertake to talk for the advisory commission 
on educational exchange, which has not, so far as I know, expressed 
any opinion on the same subject. 

Senator FuLtprient. That is right. I wanted to have that clarified 
for the sake of the next few questions I wanted to ask you. I wanted 
to make it clear that I was talking about the information media, by 
which I meant primarily radio and press. 

Mr. Compton. Yes. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator Futsricut. I will leave the moving pictures for future 
discussion. The subject of controversy here is, after all, radio. 

Do you not think that your ultimate views on the question of 
organization depend upon your conception of the objective of this 
program? You mentioned the use of straight information—presentin 
the facts about America. Then, I think,-you referred to psy phologioal 
warfare, meaning some kind of aggressive attack after the fashion that 
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the Russians and the Nazis have used—taking advantage of every 
little turn in the current situation, with no particular reference to the 
truth or facts. I think the difference between these two objectives jg 
a very important consideration. 

To make my point a little clearer, if it is to be a factual presentation 
of information rather than psychological warfare, I see no particular 
objection to taking the program out of the State Department in the 
same fashion that BBC was taken out of the Foreign Office of the 
British Government. That is primarily a reportorial function. 

But if you conceive of it as a means of carrying on psychological 
warfare, then you must make daily decisions which are extremely 
important to the whole operation of your foreign relations; and in that 
case, I think the argument would be against separating it from the 
people who have the general responsibility for directing our foreign 
affairs. Is that not a sound consideration? 

Mr. Compton. I would say that this program, by which I mean the 
program now identified as the International Information Adminis- 
tration, should be an overt program 

Senator Futpricut. Yes. 

Mr. Compton [continuing]. And should speak the voice of the 
United States Government or else not speak at all. 

Senator Futsricut. Yes. 

Mr. Compton. That is what I mean by overt. 

That if and to the extent there are covert activities those should be 
done otherwise than through the International Information Admin- 
istration. 

Senator FuLprigur. We are not considering those at this hearing. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DEFENSE AS GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTION 


Mr. Compton. My first conclusion, the first of these 12, as you 
may have noticed, was that the Government, the United States 
Government, should regard psychological defense and the development 
of the means of psychological warfare, if necessary, as a function of 
Government—and as a continuing function of Government; I did not 
mean by that to imply that that should all be done within the frame- 
work of the International Information Administration or by whatever 
name it may hereafter be described. 

Senator Futsricur. I just throw that out for consideration. It 
seems to me that the purposes or objectives we may assign to this 
program have something to do with where it is carried on. 

There are many people who think—and I agree with them—that 
our system of government is not well adapted to the waging of aggres- 
sive psychological warfare as it has been carried on by its great 
exponents, notably the Germans and the Russians. They feel that it 
is extremely difficult for us to speak as one voice because of the system 
of government which we have. There are great differences of opinion 
about what ought to be said. 

Mr. Compton. It is not difficult, Senator; it is impossible. 

Senator Futsricat. You are right; it is impossible. We would 
never be able to do it effectively, and would probably cause more 
harm than good. But a straight reporting program of the facts of 
life, so to speak—-about which there should be no real difference of 
opinion—is a proper program; and that could, I think, be carried on. 
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F rankly, I see no advantage in its being carried on separately, but I 
do not see any great objection to it either. The British have demon- 
strated that it can be done effectively, and have built up a very 
great reputation in that field. 


DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN INFORMATION AND EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Compton. I do not think your view and mine are far apart: 
I still feel that preferably this should be worked out within the frame- 
work of the Department of State. 

Senator Futsrieut. | feel that way, too. 

In one of your reports—I believe it was the December report— 
you suggested that it might be wise to have a little more administra- 
tive distinction within the Department of State between the Voice 
and the press and the exchange and the libraries. I believe you sug- 
cested that this could be accomplished by the creation of a division of 
exc hange. 

Mr. Compton. That is right. 

Senator Fu.sricut. That is not a drastic move. They used to 
have that kind of a division. 

Mr. Compton. They did, and it was practicable. 

Senator Futsrieut. It is practicable. 

Mr. Compton. My reason for that was not so much logical as it was 
sort of tempering the wind to the shorn lamb; that is, “the group of 
ardent advocates of the educational and educational exchange features 
of this combined program themselves strongly believe, and for the 
last 5 years ever since the Smith-Mundt Act was under consideration, 
they have believed that there was a strong distinction between the 
educational activities, on the one hand, and the information activities, 
on the other. 

I myself do not share the view that there is such a logical distinction 
as these advocates seem to see. But I sce no reason that you cannot 
follow the view which they have expressed, I mean administratively. 
It is just as feasible to administer a program of this sort, assembling 
for administrative purposes the educational exchange and related 
activities in one administrative unit, and the information or if you 
prefer, the propaganda activity, in another administrative unit. 

Senator Futeriaur. As I understood the situation, they feared that 
if the exchange and library programs became identified in the minds 
of foreign people with propaganda, the people would not cooperate 
as well as they otherwise would, and the programs would lose their 
effectiveness. I think there was a fear that that might happen. 

Mr. Compron. I think there is a very sincere feeling along that 
line on the part of a great many, especially the educators, university 
faculties, presidents, and that is an important view, in my judgment. 
My own feeling, as you know, Senator, because you and I have dis- 
cussed this some time ago, is that if this program is kept overt, if it 
is done in the name of the United States Government, and if it is 
in good faith a campaign of truth, then there is not as much of that 
hazard of diluting the effectiveness of the educational and educational 
exchange activities as has been feared. 

Senator FuLBricut. They were nervous about what people would 
think about it, in any case—that they might think it was nronaganda. 
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Mr. Compron. I think the more important factor is not so much 
what the fact is as it is what certain important groups think is the 
fact or think is the hazard. - 


WRITINGS BY CONTROVERSIAL AUTHORS 


Senator FuLsricutr. Dr. Compton, I wonder if you would tell the 
subcommittee the history of the order to the various media, with 
respect to the use of written materials, which has caused considerab|; 
discussion in the public press recently. I think this would be a good 
opportunity to try to straighten that out. Will you tell us who 
originated it, who first formulated it? I think it was the order of 
February 3, was it not? 

Mr. Compton. Yes. 

Senator Funtsricutr. You are thoroughly familiar with that, | 
believe. I wonder if you could tell the subcommittee about it. 

Mr. Compron. Yes, I am quite familiar with that. 

Well, that order goes back to about June 1952. I do not have the 
documents here, but they are available; they are not classified, and 
if the committee wishes to have them, I am sure they would be 
available. 

Senator Futspriegut. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I could interject 
a request here: If we could obtain the documents which are pertinent 
to the doctor’s discussion, we would have a much clearer picture of | 
how these things are worked out. | 

Senator Hicken.LoopEr. I think that would be all right. If there | 


is no objection, we will ask that those documents be obtained. 

Mr. Compron. I hope you will keep in mind, gentlemen, that I am 
speaking out of recollection without the documents in front of me, 
so 

Senator Fu.tprieut. Yes. 

Mr. Compton (continuing): I may be in error—I will not be in 
error as to the substance; I may be a little in error as to the chronology. 

The question of the selection of material, material for use in radio 
or in the selection of books for the information centers overseas or a 
publication in any way by this program, has been controversial, 
understand, from the very beginning of the program, sometimes more, 
sometimes less, but always controversial. 

The question came up, and I think it was about the middle of last 
year, about the use of the writings of so-called controversial persons. 

It had been agreed, for reasons which I think are sufficiently obvi- 
ous that I do not need to discuss them, that controversial writings, 
regardless of authorship, should be eliminated. That was not con- 
troversial, but rather the question of the products, however meritori- | 
ous the writing itself might be, of persons who for one reason or 
another, had made themselves figures of public controversy. 

I think in about the end of June—— 
Senator Fuiericut. By controversial persons, they meant par- | 
ticularly those people whose loyalty was suspect. Is that right? 1 3 

Mr. Compron. Yes; I mean controversial because of the challenge | 2 
of their loyalty to the ‘United States. 

Senator Fu.sricut. That is right. 

Mr. Compton. At that time—and I think it was about the end of 
June—the question came up as to whether we would permit the use 
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of writings of persons who had become controversial in that sense. I 
ppose that probably 50 times during the year that I was the ad- 


SU} 
reproduced in the transcript, but it can be perhaps visualized by you 
centlemen, if you wish. 

On my desk I pointed to this side as the extreme right, to this as the 
extreme left, and said it seemed to me that—lI am talking now about 
‘ontroversial persons. 

Senator Futsricut. Yes. 

\Mr. Compton (continuing). It seemed to me that on the extreme 
left we have a certain number—there always are—of controversial 

rsons, and there are a number on the extreme right, and that there 
is in the center a very large reservoir of wholesome productions, 
noncontroversial in content, noncontroversial in authorship or origin, 
and that it seemed to me in a matter which was essentially and histor- 
ically so charged with controversy, that it would be nothing but good 
common sense for us to stick to the wholesome middle ground and not 
see how far we could go boring into either the left fringe or the right 
fringe, without stirring up more controversy in a matter that is already 
ontroversial. 


CONTENT AND AUTHORSHIP AS SELECTION CRITERIA 


This question led to a series of studies made by an advisory commit- 
tee, the Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, and one of 
ts subsidiary advisory committees, the Advisory Committee on 
Books Abroad, which came up in the latter part of the summer, as I 
recall, with a recommendation that content alone should be the criter- 
on, not authoriship. 

Now, frankly, 1 did not buy that one. I said that there were, 
well—lI prefer not to use names because I know from experience how 
hazardous it is to use names. But you gentlemen of the Senate have 
in mind, I am sure, as I have in mind, and as most informed citizens 
have in mind, some persons who, however talented they may be and 
however good writing they are capable of, have flaunted their odd 
views of their own country in the faces of their fellow men overseas 
to such an extent that it seems to me it is just inconceivable that the 
Government of the United States would ever, regardless of the quality 
of writing, put production of such persons into its libraries overseas 
or put them on the air through the Voice of America. 

So I said that in my judgment there ought to be a secondary factor. 
[ agreed that the primary factor should be content, but that there 
should be other factors, and these should be given due consideration 
in determining whether it is desirable to make use of them in a pro- 
gram of this sort. 

That led, therefore, to a request to our division of policies and plan- 
ning, a staff division, that it take the recommendations of the Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange and of the Committee on 
Books Abroad, discuss them further throughout the Department, 
and come up with a further recommendation which would give due 
regard to these secondary factors of authorship. 

They did so. There were a few meetings held after I came back 
from a trip around the world, so it must have been in either late 
December or early January. I attended one such meeting, and it 
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resulted in the formulation of .this instruction which was issued as of 
February 3 which, in my judgment, was a reasonable instruction 
that would have made it possible to use any materials that would be 
advantageous to the program of information, educational exchange 
as laid down by the Act of Congress, and would have avoided excur- 
sions into these doubtful fringes on either the right or the left. 


RESCINDING OF ORIGINAL ORDER 


I do not myself happen to know the circumstances of the rescinding 
of that instruction. It was done without any consultation with the 
administrator. I believe I heard of it first in the newspapers. 

I do not think there is any gain by the exchange of that instruction 
for the present instruction which, in my opinion, is not capable of 
honest administration because it cannot be understood. I do not 
think that you can expect 85 missions overseas, let alone the media 
agencies here at home, to administer an instruction which they cannot 
themselves understand. 

Senator Futpricutr. Can you describe briefly the substance of the 
order of February 3? 

Mr. Compton. If you will let me look in that briefcase I think | 
have got a copy of it. 

Senator Fu.tsprieut. All right 

Mr. Compton. Senator Fulbright, I am now told that the matte 
is still classified. 

Senator Futsprient. Classified? 

Mr. Compton. And it has been—let me refer the question to Mr. 
Crosby here, if you do not mind. I had understood that the matter 
had been, when it was rescinded 


DECLASSIFIED ORDER 


Senator Fu.tsrieutr. Mr. Crosby, is that document still classified? 

Mr. Ben G. Crossy (Department of State). No, sir; Senator, it is 
not classified, but Mr. McLeod has given instructions to me and Mr 
Valeo that we cannot release it at the present time, sir. 

Mr. Compton. It is not classified. 

Mr. Crossy. It is not classified. It was declassified, I believe, by 
you, sir. 

Mr. Compron. Yes. 

Mr. Crospsy. It is not classified, but I have orders not to release it. 

Senator FuLBricHt. What was the basis for this order, if it is no 
longer classified? Is this subcommittee not entitled to see anything 
that is not classified? 

Mr. Crossy. That is a question I cannot answer, Senator Fulbright. 

Mr. Compron. I think if it is not classified, [ am just an American 
citizen here trying to be helpful to you gentlemen of the Senate of 
the United States. I am not a member of the State Department and 
I do not see why I cannot be helpful to you. I know it had been 
declassified, and it is no longer classified. If the committee is 
agreeable, I will read it. 

Senator Futsricut. Is it not true that parts of this order were read 
at the hearings which were held by the subcommittee chaired by 
Senator McCarthy? They quote parts of it in the New York Times 
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which is generally accurate. For example, here is a quotation from a 
story by Mr. Trussell: 

“The reputation of the author affects,” and so forth, the material, 
“Tf he is widely and favorably known abroad as a champion of demo- 
cratic causes his credibility and utility may be enhanced.” Is that 
a quotation from the order? 

\ir. Compton. Yes; that is the fourth paragraph. 

Senator Hicken.Looper. If these documents are not classified and 
if the witness elects to discuss them-——on his own responsibility —as 
part of his testimony in response to a question, I do not see that we are 
in any position to say he should not. 

Senator Futsrieat. Frankly, | do not see any reason why this 
should not be put into the record. 

Senator HickenLooper. If the Department told me they were 
classified and might be declassified at a later date, 1 would hesitate 
to ask for them until we got the matter straightened out. But if Dr. 
Compton has the declassified documents and if he is willing to testify 
about it, 1 am raising no objection. 

Senator Futpricgut. Mr. Chairman, I should like to make my 
own position clear: From what I know of this document, it is a 
perfectly reasonable one; but the impression has been created that 
it is a horrible thing inspired by subversives, and should be canceled 
immediately. I think the order should be read aloud, so that the 
people—the members of this subcommittee and anybody else—can 
judge for themselves whether or not it is a reasonable directive. 

Senator HicKENLoorER. May I again suggest that insofar as I hear 
no objection, the witness may proceed to testify on this. 

Mr. Compron. I| have it here 


Senator HicKkENLoopPER. It is up to you. If it is classified, we 
might hesitate; but if it is not classified, and if you wish to testify 
about it in order to complete your testimony in response to this 
question, I know of no objection to your going ahead. 

Mr. Compton. This was unclassified. 


ORIGINAL DIRECTIVE REGARDING SELECTION OF MATERIALS 


Senator Futpricut. Proceed, then, Doctor, to read it to us. 
Mr. Compton. All right. This is what the instruction says and 
how it reads: 


In the selection of materials, writings, art, photographs, films, et cetera, it should 
be possible as a general rule to draw upon the great body of resources available 
produced by persons whose ideological position is unquestioned, admitting, how- 
ever, the usefulness to IITA is the basic consideration governing inclusion of any 
materials in ITA collections. There are times when items produced by ideologi- 
cally questionable persons may be advisable. In view of the great resources 
available to IIA the latter action would necessarily be the exception rather than 
the rule. The criteria governing that exceptional action are the following: 

1. Content of the product, not authorship, will be the primary criterion. This 
means that other factors are to be considered. 

2. Materials produced by a person whose ideologies and views are questionable 
or controversial will not be used unless (a) the material supports importantly, not 
incidentally, a specific IIA objective, and the converse, i. e., none of the content is 
detrimental to the objectives of the United States Government, (b) the material 
is substantially better than other material available for the purpose, i. e., support 
of a specific objective of IIA, (c) failure to include the material would impair the 
general credibility of IIA. 
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3. The effectiveness of the material, judged as promoting importantly a specific 
ITA objective, has been weighed against the possible harm resulting from the 
enhanced prestige the controversial producer may acquire by virtue of the inclusion 
of his product in IIA operations. The balance must be clearly and strongly ip 
favor of the effectiveness of the material. 

Review procedure. If, in the application of the above criteria, any doubts are 
entertained by the responsible officials in ITA or in missions overseas, the items 
concerning which there are such doubts will be submitted to a review board. 
The chief of mission is requested to name a review board of three members, 


This one that I am reading evidently is an instruction addressed 
to missions overseas. 


The chief of mission is requested to name a review board of three members 
of which the public affairs officer shall be one, to review all materials concerning 
which the public affairs officer may be in doubt produced by ideologically ques- 
tionable persons. The review board may be on an ad hoc or standing basis as 
suits the convenience of the mission. 

Within ITA a standing review board is to be established to meet from time to 
time as may be required, to consist of three members to be appointed by the 
Administrator. All materials concerning which there is doubt within IIA may 
be referred to the standing review board for decision. Should the review board 
at an overseas mission not be able to resolve doubts regarding the selection and 
use of items produced by ideologically questionable persons, such items may be 
submitted to the standing review board of IIA under cover of an operations 
memorandum marked for the attention of ITA. 





ORIGIN 





OF RECOMMENDATION 

















Senator Futsricat. As I understand it, that was based on a 
recommendation which the advisory commission made last fall; and 
at your request, these qualifications of their recommendation were 
developed within the Administration. 

Mr. Compton. That is right. Through the Division of Policies and 
Planning of the International Information Administration, and that 
review, well, it must have been under way all the time that I was out 
of the country, namely, during the last quarter, of 1952. 

Senator FuLsricut. You approved that, though, in this final form? 

Mr. Compton. Actually, this document was never submitted to 
me for approval before it was issued by the Assistant Administrator. 
But I should add to that if it had been submitted to me I would have 
approved of it. 

Senator Futsricut. Yes. Do you now approve of it as a sound 
directive? 

Mr. Compton. I do. I would have approved of it then, and I do 
approve of it now. Mr. Connors had the authority as Assistant 
Administrator in charge of that feature, to issue this instruction. 

Senator Fu.tsrieut. That directive covered books as well as other 
material, did it not? 

Mr. Compton. Yes. 

Senator Fu.tpricut. You have already indicated, have you not, 
that it had received consideration for several months by all the 
people concerned with it? 

Mr. Compton. Yes; I am sure that it had consideration ever since 
last June. 


ORDER CANCELING ORIGINAL DIRECTIVE 









Senator Futsrient. Yes. 
Do you have—I think this has been published, too—the directive 
which canceled that directive? 

Mr. Compton. No; I do not have that. 
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Senator Funsrienr. It was quite a short one. Can you tell the 
subcommittee what it was, in substance? 

Mr. Compton. Well, the original one that was shown to me was 
that under no circumstances should use be made of materials produced 
by controversial persons, Communists, fellow travelers 

“Senator FuLsrient. Et cetera. Did they not add “ete.’’? 

Mr. Compron. Well, whether that was in the original draft [ am 
not sure but, at any rate, the term “controversial persons’ was 
promptly eliminated from that, and the last form, at least, which | 
myself have seen, referred to ‘Communists, fellow travelers, etc.’ 

Senator Fu.tsrieutr. That is the one which, you say, you feel is 
quite unworkable? 

\ir. Compron. It cannot be understood. Who knows what a fellow 
traveler is in those terms? Who knows what an “‘etc,”’ is? 

Senator Futsrieut. | do not know; you do not know. 

Mr. Compron. Well, again I remind you I am just speaking as a 
reasonably well-informed citizen. I understand the motive, and the 
motive itself was the same motive which prompted me to say last 
June, “‘Let us not go delving into this dubious fringe here and inspire 
more controversy, either on this side or on this side.” 

I know the motive, but I think to go to the extent of giving 88 
country missions an instruction of that sort, telling them under no 
circumstances shall they make use of a document produced by an 
“ete.,”’ is just incapable of honest administration. It is a way of 
stopping the supply to the information centers, and my guess is that 
is what has happened, and will continue to happen, unless it is modi- 
fied in some form so that ordinary folks overseas as well as here at 
home can understand and, hence, can honestly administer it. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE DIRECTIVE 


Senator HickenLooper. If I may interrupt, Doctor, may | suggest 
that while the “‘ete.”’ expression creates quite a lot of amusement, it 
seems reasonable to me that the administrators would trust those 
under them to use practical common sense. There must be some dis- 
cretion lodged in these people. If, however, something were contro- 
versial, there are plenty of writers who are loyal to the American tra- 
dition of human dignity and individual responsibility whose works 
could be used, without subsidizing those people who would tear down 
this Government by either subtle or overt writings. 

There is no use patronizing or supporting these fuzzy-minded 
people whose basic objective is the destruction of the fundamentals 
of the American system. 

Mr. Compron. I certainly agree to that, Senator. I also would say, 
however, that that was the intent, and, I believe, would be the effect 
of the instruction that was rescinded. 

Senator HicKENLOopPER. | would agree that that was the intent 
and the effect of the original list of instructions which you read. I 
have only one criticism of it: I see no necessity for assuming that 
some of these people have such unique ability that it would ever 
be necessary to use them. I think they could go on and write among 
their own group, but that public money and public support should 
not be used to subsidize them. Even though their writing was innoc- 
uous in one instance, this would subsidize their other writings which 
are designed to destroy our system. 

Mr. Compron. I agree to that. 
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Senator HickeNLoorer. I would only disagree with that one phase, 
Mr. Compton, I agree to that, Senator Hickenlooper, and that in 
much the same language is the substance of the memorandum which 
I wrote last June. 

Senator Futsricat. It is the substance of the directive which you 
approved. 

Mr. Compton. Which was the beginning of this 6 months’ con- 
sideration. 

My own preference then and still is that we just do not go into 
oe fringe of either doubtful products or doubtful origins, doubtful 
authors. 





USE OF 





QUOTATIONS FROM 





COMMUNIST 






LEADERS 


Senator Fu.sricut. Is it not true that, quite often, in your normal 
broadcasting activity or in press releases, you use quotations from 
Lenin and Stalin and such people? I have used them in speeches, 
and I think every other Member of the Senate has done so. You 
have to quote them sometimes, for the purpose of contradicting 
something else the Communists have said. It seems to me that an 
order which prohibits the use of everything—not only the writings 
of fellow travelers, but statements by the leaders of the Communist 
movement as well—is not compatible with a reasonably well-balanced 
program. If you ignore the existence of the Communists in your 
propaganda or in your information, you would have, it seems to me, 
a very sterile program. 

Mr. Compton. Well, I have no doubt that this wrangle will be 
worked out constructively. I know the motive back of the action 
taken although I criticize it as being incapable of honest administra- 
tion, and among other reasons is the very one that you cite, Senator 
Fulbright. I am sure the matter is sufficiently alive so that those 
with authority to do so will get this thing straightened out. 

Senator HickenLtoorprr. May I make myself clear on this? I 
draw a sharp distinction between using the statements of someone 
who is an enemy of our system for the purpose of refuting them, and 
subsidizing somebody, who is also an enemy, for the privilege of using 
his work on our American information program, I think it is per- 
fectly all right to use the enemy’s statements to point out the fallacy 
of his argument and drive home your own point, but I do object to 
paying money for it. I do not want to buy his works and thus 
subsidize his activity. 

Senator Futsricut. I thought there were certain sections in the 
original order—those dealing with due regard to avoid building up 
the prestige of or encouraging or helping someone of questionable 
authority—that had that very clearly in mind. I think that was 
taken care of in the original order as far as it could be done in words 
alone. Here you get into the very difficult field of making judg- 
ments, and it seems to me that the original order carries out what 
vou have in mind, Mr. Chairman. If vou draw this absolute line, 
you exclude the very thing about which you say you have no 
objections. , 

Senator HickenLooper. I do not view it in quite that way. 

Senator Futrricut. You cannot draw an arbitrary line, saying 
that you shall not use anything of any questionable character, because 
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sometimes you have to do just that. In fact, you ought to do it 
ry now and then. 

Mr. Compton. Well, the substitute, the order that was substi- 
tuted for the order rescinded last month, was construed—maybe 
this was not with the benefit. of hors¢ sense, Senator Hickenlooper, 
but it was construed by the Voice of America as prohibiting its 
quoting even Stalin. As a matter of fact, that was at the background 
of the hassle which transpired the last day or two that I was in the 
Office of the Administrator which resulted in the suspension of 
Alfred Morton, the Deputy Administrator in charge of international 
broadcasting serv ice. 

Senator Futsrieur. Do you not think, Mr. Compton, that this 
illustrates somewhat the difficulty we experience under our system 
of government in carrying on psychological warfare—that is, aggres- 
sive psychological warfare-——in contrast to simply reporting the facts 
avout this country? 

Mr. Compron. That was one reason why I said at one point | 
thought that it was not only difficult but impossible to 


Vé 


PERSONNEL OF THE PROGRAM 


Senator Futsricur. [ am inclined to feel that way, too. With the 
diversity that we have in our system, it is very difficult to carry on 
such work, particularly as an overt program. I think this supports 
your original conclusion. 

[ noticed that you had a good deal to say in your report to the 
Secretary about personnel, problems in this field. Do you have any 
further observations to make? 

Mr. Compton. Well, yes. I think, on the whole, the personnel of 
this activity is fair. There are some very weak spots, and they are 
compensated, in part at least, by some very strong spots. 

There are some exceedingly talented, devoted individuals in this 
program, both overseas and here at home. 

My own impression is that the building up of this program was 
pushed somewhat faster than the available qualified personnel would 
justify; also that to some extent, and in some activities, there has been 
accumulated a sort of overhead of persons who may have been fairly 
well qualified for the functions they were asked to discharge when 
they were originally employed, but who are not very well qualified for 
the functions that they are asked to discharge now. 

{ would like to use a single illustration. I prefer not to use a name 
because this is a matter that can be worked out and should be worked 
out, I believe inside, and will be by the new administration. But 
there is one unit, a rather substantial media unit, the operating head 
of which told me frankly some months ago that, if he could select 
people to do the job that he is now required to do, he could do it with a 
third of the people that are at the present time on his staff. 

Now, that involves a lot of problems, personnel problems of a kind 
that characterize virtually all of the Government agencies. 

Senator Futericut. That is not peculiar to this Department; I 
have heard the same thing said of some of the other old-line agencies. 

Mr. Compton. That is true. It is a very difficult thing, as you 
gentlemen know even better than I, with which to deal. I understand 
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it is being tackled en a broad Governmentwide front, and I hope that 
some fair and sound solution can be reached. 

Another matter is the lack of training of people going overseas 
It takes some time to rectify that. This activity does have a training 
unit now that was established last year; I think it is making some 
headway. But it has a lot of ground to cover. 







PERSONNEL CLASSIFICATIONS 





The simple basic fact, as 1 pointed out in my report to the Secretary, 
is that—I think what I said was that in the long run you will not 
have good bottom personnel in an activity unless you also have good 
top personnel, and in the top personnel at the present time, here is 
an agency that has close to 40 percent of the total personnel within 
the Department of State, and yet has only 3 of its total of 65 super- 
grades. That is two more than there were a year ago. <A year ago | 
was the one occupant of a supergrade. I inherited a GS-17 from my 
predecessor. During the past year two additional ones were assigned. 
But the proportion of 3 supergrades to 65 within the Department, as 
contrasted with 40 percent of the total personnel of the Department, 
is disproportionate. In general, the international information and 
educational exchange program is not regarded as—well, it just does 
not have the top salary talent that it in the long run ought to have. 
That is something which I hope Congress will do something about. 

That requires an amendment to the existing act. There have been 
amendments proposed within the last year—I think they were pro- 
posed nearly a year ago—to amend the Smith-Mundt Act to provide 
14 supergrades for the International Information Administration. 
But those amendments did not get out of committee. 

Senator Fu_tsricut. There is no real incentive—or at least there 
is much less incentive—for good men to go into this service, as opposed 
to any other service within the Department. That would naturally) 
follow. 

Mr. Compron. I think that is true, 

Senator Futsrienr. I wondered if you would also comment on 
the rather rapid rotation of personnel in the field. You commented on 
the fact, I think, particularly in regard to less desirable but very 
sensitive posts, that a man would come and stay 2 years, which is 





“ 


the usual term of service. You also said that there are complaints 


that our representatives do not speak the language or know about 
the local situation. 





USE OF QUALIFIED NATIONALS IN LOCAL POSTS 


It seems to me that those are two irreconcilable objectives. Noone 
would be likely to take the trouble to learn Arabic or Turkish or any 
other language which is not too widely used, if he were going to be 
there only 2 years. 

Would you not say that some exceptions to those policies might be 
in order here where the personal contact and the understanding of the 
local mores are so important? 

Mr. Compton. Yes, I would, indeed, Senator Fulbright. I think 
that it would be preferable if we get a person, especially in these 
difficult posts, where the way of life is so different from the way 
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to which Americans are accustomed, to do two things: first, to do 
more careful recruiting to see if we cannot get people for the posts 
which must be filled by Americans, who do have a background, 
either family background or some experience background in that 
area, so that it is not an entirely new way of life; second, I think it 
points to the wisdom of substituting qualified local nationals for 
Americans wherever that is possible, and I am quite sure that a great 
deal of such substitution is possible in many posts overseas. 

| still hold the view, which I recommended to the Secretary of 
State some time ago, that certain of our activities in each mission, 
information activity im each mission overseas, must be in the hands 
of a qualified American, certainly those having to do with policy 
matters, having to do with representation of the United States on a 
high level; certainly having to do with all security matters. These 
must be Americans. But beyond that, I think there are opportunities, 
very important opportunities, to use qualified local nationals. 

To use an illustration that would be very familiar to you, in the 
libraries there is no reason at all why a well-qualified Indian cannot 
handle a library in India, and there are some very talented and 
experienced librarians among the Indians. 

Senator KNOwLAND. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt at this point? 

Senator HickmNLOoPER. Senator Knowland. 


USE OF FIRST-GENERATION AMERICANS IN PROGRAM 


Senator KNowLanpb. Take a specific example: In the Territory of 
Hawaii there are a great many Americans of Japanese, Chinese, and 
o.her ancesiry; that is also true here in the United States. 

Now, have we made the fullest use of some of these American 
nationals of Asiatic ancestry who would, perhaps, have a better 
intuitive feeling about the Far East than someone with a completely 
Caucasian background? 

Mr. Compton. I do not think we have made the fullest use. I] 
think there has been an increasing use. But 1 think there are still 


very large opportunities, and one of the things that I recommended, 


which I am sure my successor will go into is the possibility of doing 
that. 1 do think that along with it should be greater leeway on the 
part of the International Information Administration where it finds 
qualified people, to pay them better than the present standards of the 
Department of State will permit them to pay for that sort of local 
professional and technical talent. 

Senator KNowLAND. As I said before, we have this great reservoir 
of people who have demonstrated their loyalty to American institu- 
tions, who have a thorough background and understanding of our 
way ot life, and who have a much better grasp of the problems of the 
Fer East than most people whose ancestors came, let us say, from 
Evrope. For a long time, I have felt that we have not made the 
fuliest use of these human resources, either in our diplomatic service 
or in this program. 

Mr. Compton. I am sure we have not done it in this program, and 
I think it should be done. 

I hesitate to give the figures because I do it only out of recollection, 
but my recollection, for whatever it may be worth, is that on a sort 
of rough and ready survey that was made by our Division of Field 
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Programs, it showed well over a hundred positions overseas now 
occupied by Americans that could just as well be occupied by people 
of the background that you have indicated. 

Senator KNowLaNnp. These people, as we know, are American 
citizens, but I think they have a better understanding of the problems 
than our European-background people. 

Mr. Compron. We do not have so much trovble with European 
countries because our own origins are in terms of European derivation, 
practically all of us. But we do have that problem on a very large 
scale in those areas of the world where it is most difficult for the 
Americans to live. That is in the Orient and Southeast Asia. 

Senator KNow.Lanpb. There seems to be an honest difference of 
opinion as to whether we have always understood the problems of 
the Far Kast. Perhaps, if we had taken more advantage of our 
human resources, we might have avoided some of what a few of us, 
at least, feel to have been mistakes. 

Mr. Compton. I share that opinion. 

Senator KNowLaNnp. [| just wanted to explore that. 

Senator Futsprianut. You go ahead, and I will continue later, 
Senator KNowLANpb. No, go ahead; I am through. 











DIFFICULTIES IN THE PRESENT FIELD ROTATION SYSTEM 








Senator Fu.sricntr. That is one aspect of it. The other aspect 
that has bothered me for some time is the difficult task of favorably 
influencing the public opinion of a country. That work is pot the 
same as sending a man to make a survey of the economic conditions 
of the country. 

In the latter case, it does not matter very much whether or not our 
representative gains the confidence of the people in that country. 
I can see why the rotation principle has some validity in such cases, 
but the rotation plan seems to me to be especially inappropriate in 
this field. If you are going to obtain the cooperation of the local 
press, for example—and they are difficult people to get along with, 
as we all know—-you ought to know the language; but many of our 
people do not. 

As a Nation, we are not particularly gifted in linguistics; there 
has been no oceasion to make it one of our main studies. Conse- 
quently, in many of these countries you will find people in the Public 
Affairs Division who do not know the local language. 

On the other hand, a man who is going down to one of these coun- 
tries for only 2 years, is not likely to go to the trouble of learning 
a very difficult language. 

Mr. Compton. He is not likely to. 

Senator Fu.sricut. It is a vicious circle. 

We have many people who speak French, and some who speak 
Italian, but we do not have people speaking the language of many 
of these other countries. Under the circumstances, I do not see how 
we will ever win the friendship of these people—and I think our 
ultimate aim is to win their friendship and the sympathy of their 
press and radio. Is that not the way you see it? 

Mr. Compron. There is great opportunity there for using just the 
type of human resource that Senator Knowland has indicated a 
moment ago. 
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Senator Futsrient. We do not have them in your Department. 
How are you going to get them? 

Mr. Compton. That is a part of this more careful recruiting, screen- 
ing of people that have an aptitude for living in a particular area that 
| think has not been sufficiently gone into. 

Senator Futpricut. I also notice that, when we do develop a good 
man, as soon as he becomes thoroughly qualified for his job, he is 
shifted to some other part of the world where he must begin all over 
again. He never gets into a position where he can be of first-rate 









value. 








2-YEAR TOURS OF DUTY 










Mr. Compton. If you do not mind a little light diversion on that 
point, this is an illustration: In southeast Asia, one of the countries 
where we have a very important ultimate objective, if you measure 
it by population numbers, 80 million people, one of our public affairs 
officers there, a fine gentleman who comes from Texas—and there is, 
of course, no particular similarity between the country where he has 
been serving and his home in Texas—he has been there, and he will 
be leaving there at the end of a 2-year mission, just about now. Per- 
haps he has left. 

| was a guest in his home for dinner last November, and I asked his 
wife how she liked it here, and she said, ‘‘Well, I almost wish you had 
not asked me.’”’ The point was she did not like it. 

I said to her, “You are here on a 2-year term. What time do you 
finish; when does that 2-year term expire?’ She said, “February 24, 
at 12:30.” 

You can draw your own conclusion from that as to the extent to 
which, at least in that household, there was the kind of sense of 
mission that I think this thirg requires if it is to work. 

It is no fault of that family, in my opinion. That family should 
not have been sent there. The fellow is a good public servant. He 
willingly went where he was told to go. We should be grateful to 
him. But that does not alter the fact that it was.a very uncongenial 
assignment to him, and I think it is just as true as we are sitting 
here that he spent much of the first year trying to get accustomed to 
his new orientation, his new environment, and much of the second- 
year planning on where he would go at the end of the 2-year assign- 
ment period. 

We must find some way of getting over this hurdle. I think it is 
possible to do a lot of small things, each of which will help somewhat. 
But, if there is any validity in the statement that I told you I have 
made a thousand times around the world, that this is a mission, 
that it requires people with a sense of mission, and it is no place for 
halfhearted Americans, we do not have trouble with halfhearted 
Americans, but we do have trouble in getting people with a sense 
of mission. 
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Senator KNow.anp. If I might interrupt, Senator 
Senator Futsricur. Yes. 

Senator KNowLaNp (continuing). It seems to me that, both in 
this field and in the foreign service, an American of Filipino, Chinese, 
Japanese, or some other ancestry, serving over there would be very 
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effective in refuting the Communist. 
example, he could answer the normal Communist attack on the 
colonial west by pointing out: “There 1s nothing in the long history 
of the Soviet Union, under either the czars or the commissars, where 
they have set up a free and independent republic as the United 
States did in the Philippines.” He could, far more adequately and 
effectively, than most people with a European background, refute 
the constant Communist propaganda which seeks to magnify racial 
differences in our country, and so forth. 

Mr. Compton. Filipinos could be of great help there, if they had 
the spirit, for example, of General Romulo. 


Senator Know .anp. I think there are a lot of them in this country 
who do. 


Mr. Compton. We do. 

Senator KNowLanp. They are not as well known and do not have 
the background, of course, of General Romulo; but nevertheless 
they have the same spirit. 

Mr. Compron. There are thousands of them that have the same 
spirit. 

Senator Know.anp. That is right. 

Mr. Compton. One Filipino talking to other Filipinos, 
VOA BROADCASTS TO KOREA 
Senator KNowLanp. I hope that we will explore that situation far 
more fully than has been done in the past. 

There is one additional question that you may prefer not to answer 
at this session, as it is a slight departure from the line which has been 
followed here. I am referring to a broadcast by the Voice some time 
ago, which was interpreted in the Far East—and, I think, in this 
country, too—as undermining the Government of the Republic of 
Korea. 

| was wondering on what basis such broadcasts were beamed to a 
country that is an associate and a friend of ours. Did that happen 
accidentally, or were there directives ordering such broadeasts to be 
made? 

Mr. Compton. I will have to ask for more identification. 

Senator KNowLanp. I refer specifically to the time Korea was 
having its so-called constitutional crisis over whether or not they 
would amend their constitution in regard to the election of the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Compron. At the time that Syngman Rhee—— 

Senator KNowLanp. That is correct. 

Mr. CompTon (continuing). Threw the Voice of America off the 
air? 

Senator KNowLaAnpb. That is precisely the period—— 

Mr. Compton. Yes. 

Senator KNowLaNnp. That is precisely the period of time to which 
I refer. 

Mr. Compton. That was last June or, perhaps, July. 

Senator KNowLanp. It was the period leading up to that incident— 
sometime in May, June, or July—when they were going through a 
considerable constitutional crisis. 
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Mr. Compton. I do not know in detail the answer to that. My 
mpression at the time was that the Voice of America had gotten 
astride of a bucking horse. Syngman Rhee was rather obstrepe rous, 
was he not, at that time, in some of his— 

Senator KNOWLAND. It depends on your point of view, whether or 
not he was obstreperous. 

Mr. Compton. Well, perhaps I should say regarded as a bit ob- 
streperous. My impression is that some of our own people over there 
had that view. I happened to be in Korea in the latter part of June, 
I think it was, in connection with some of these matters of overseas— 
of the propaganda over alleged mistreatment of prisoners in the Koje 
Island matters, and I heard some discussion of it over there. 

I think there were errors there, certainly they were regarded as 
errors by Syngman Rhee or else he would not have resorted to the 
drastic move of throwi ing the Voice of America off the Korean radio 
chain. He was probably riding a bucking broncho. 

Senator KNow.anp. Of course, he felt very strongly about the 
matter. The Republic of Korea is an independent nation, and might 
very properly have resented what they felt was a rather detrime ntal 
broadcast directed at a country which was allied and associated with 
us in this resistance against aggression. Today, Korea is actually 
supplying more troops than we are, and has suffered far more casualties 
than we have suffered over there. He is a courageous man— 

Mr. Compton He is, indeed. 

Senator KNowLanp (continuing)—and one who resented the slur 
quite properly, I think. I might add that in one of the committee 
meetings I asked General Van Fleet his own opinion as to whether 
President Syngman Rhee had reason to resent it. It was very clear 
from his answer that General Van Fleet felt that we had mishandled 
that situation. 


Mr. Compton. We may have; that may be true. 





PROPER COORDINATION OF POLICY 








Seriator KNow.anp. In order to avoid that type of mistake in the 
future, we must go back to the questions that were asked a little 
earlier by Senator Fulbright. If the Voice of America went off on a 
tangent in that instance, how can you get proper coordination of 
policy? If, on the other hand, the broadcast was sent out as part of 
some policy, then the question becomes: Who made the policy? 

Mr. Compton. Well, I think it is probably not very fruitful for me 
to try to comment on that specific question because I do not personally 
know the answer to the exact question that you have asked. 

This I do know: The Voice of America gets its guidance from the 
Office of Policies and Planning in the International Information Ad- 
ministration which, in turn, gets its guidance from the Office of the 
Secretary of State through the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs. 

The lines of instruction are themselves simple and clear. The Voice 
of America has had a history over several years of sometimes going off 
on its own. It has done it much less frequently in recent ‘months. 
About a year ago it was doing it quite frequently. 

One of the reasons why I recommended, in the paper which I sub- 
mitted at the outset, before you came in, Senator, as promptly as 
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practicable, that the Voice of America, known as the International 
Broadcasting Service, be brought here so that it can be under close 
supervision, was exactly to avoid or certainly greatly reduce the 
possibilities of going off on a tangent which, whether it did it in this 
case or not, it did in some others. 

I simply do not know the answer on this particular one. I do know 
that Syngman Rhee was offended, and he was offended to the extent 


of keeping the Voice of America off the air of the Korean chain for a 
couple of weeks at any rate. 


Senator KNowLaANpb. That is all. 







COUNTRY-BY-COUNTRY DEVELOPMENT FOR VOA 


Senator FuLprigur. On that question, you recommended, rather 
strongly, I think—and I agree with you—that this program should be 
developed country by country. 

I do not quite see how the Voice of America, as it has been conducted 
from this country, whether its headquarters are in Washington or 
New York, fits into that concept of the proper way to run this 
information program. 

Mr. Compton. It does fit in with more difficulty. 

Senator Futsricut. What is that? 

Mr. Compton. It does fit in with more difficulty. I think it can 
be fitted in. 

My view is that it should not put on a program directed to a 
particular country unless there is reason to believe that in that coun- 
try, with the facilities available, a radio broadcasting program will 
serve a sufficiently useful purpose. 

To that extent I think it can be determined country by country 
This, of course, is true and it may be what you have in mind, Senator 
Fulbright: Once you put a program on the air it goes wherever the 
air will carry it. You cannot keep a Voice of America program from 
going to any country.: But it is equally true that you can refrain 
from preparing a program directed to a particular country for the 
purpose of reaching that country if you do not wish to do so. To 
that extent it can be made subject to this country-by-country program 
determination. 

I think, in principle, that should apply to radio just as much as to 
the press and to the other activities, 

Senator Futspricut. Let us assume that we can develop, as you 
were in the process of developing, these country programs, giving 
greater authority to the local chiefs of mission, the public affairs 
offices, to determine what they do in that country. Does that not 
mean that the operation from this country should be severely re- 
stricted? For example, I do not quite see the excuse for its continued 
use in the short-wave field. 

Mr. Compron. Well, in country X, for example, where the only 
availability, the only means of reaching that country by a Voice of 
America broadcast, is by short wave, and if people in that country 
do not listen to short-wave broadcasts, my assumption is that the 
agencies that would be responsible for determining a country program 


for that country would not ask for a Voice of America broadcast to 
that country. 
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Senator Futpricut. Let us take a country like France to illustrate 
my meaning. Ihave astrong impression that there is very little value 
n sending a Voice of America broadcast to France from America. 
That does not mean that local broadcasts, carrying similar material, 
should not be used; but from the point of view of effectiveness, they 
should originate in France. I wonder if there is any excuse thes arry 
ing on a broadcast to France from New York or from any place in 
this country. 

Mr. Compron. Well, maybe that comes in the classification of those 
in my proposal which should be terminated. 

Senator Futsricut. Yes, that is what I mean. It seems to me 
that there is a large amount of room for cutting down the Voice’s 

perations in many countries. 

Mr. Compton. My thought is that would be worked out country 
by country. In the case of France, certainly there is the possibility 
of getting access for some of our programs to the French radio chains 
to which the French people are accustomed to listening. 

Senator Futsricat. That is what I mean; the same is true of Italy. 

Mr. Compron. In fact, I think we are every day on the French 
chain for a half hour, if [ remember correctly; 

Senator Futnpricutr. That is about right. 

Mr. Compron. And in that case I should think the only question 
was this, is it worth the cost? The results you get from it, are they 

orth the amount that it costs to do it? That, I think, should be 
determined country by country in the light of the facts there. It 
should not be determined in New York. 

My fundamental criticism, of the way in which the Voice of America 
has been built up is, I think, that it has gone on the assumption that it 
must get a radio program in every country. 

Senator Futsricnut. That is right. 
Mr. Compron. Which, I think, is not a sound premise. 
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Senator Futpricut. We are agreed. That is my impression too, 
and it suggests the idea that we cut down the extent of this operation 
in this country. This leads me to one other question, concerning these 
new redio broadcasting stations, Baker West and Baker East. Would 
you like to make any comment about those projects? 

Mr. Compton. Well, that seems to be kind of a thorny subject. 

At the present time both those projects are suspended, that is, 
unless there has been some overt action since I left the office of Ad- 
ministrator, of which I am not aware, which may be because I have 
been occupying my time in the last couple of weeks trimming peach 
trees, and what I know about that is mostly from what I read in the 
papers. 

But assuming that the situation has not changed, those two projects 
are in suspense, the construction suspended, the contractors notified 
that they are not authorized to incur any further obligations for the 
account of the United States, except to the extent authorized by the 
project manager, and the project manager was instructed, I believe 
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in each case, that the only continuing expenses should be those neces- 
sary to safeguard Government property. 

Senator Futsricut. Do you think those projects were justified 
in the first place? 

Mr. Compton. Yes. 

Senator Futsricut. What was their main purpose? Were they 
supposed to broadcast behind the Iron Curtain or- ' 

Mr. Compton. No, they were to broadcast to re Jay points Overseas 
which, in turn, would reach behind the Iron Curtain. 

Senator Futsricur. If we should adopt the principle of country- 
by-country programing if a great majority of our field offices should 
say, “We can handle this better with local broadcasts rather than 
short wave,”’ would the projects still be justified? 











RADIO 





RELAY ACTIVITIES 





Mr. Compron. Yes. Most of these—this is a combination of short 
wave and medium wave or long wave; this was to make it possible 
to get behind the Iron Curtain with whatever kind of wave would be 
most effective. 

Senator Futsricut. Do you mean that they were not designed to 
send the signal directly, but were supposed to relay it? 

Mr. Compton. Oh, yes. They are a part of a plan popularly 
known, by this time, I believe, as the Ring plan. 

Senator Futsricut. Yes. 

Mr. Compron. That proposed certain relay stations at strategic 
points overseas, some of which are under construction now; a few, to 
be specific 4, 3 very powerful ones, and 1 less powerful—lI think the 
locations of these have been pretty well identified by now, 3 of them 
in the Pacific and 1 of them in Europe. 

The plan itself, the original plan, which was developed, oh, 3 or 4 
vears ago contemplated a considerable number of relay stations 
overseas, in fact, a total of 14 overseas, and 6 here in this country, 
6 primary stations in this country, such as Baker East and Baker West. 

I have never myself, from what knowledge I have had of it, I have 
never felt that the need of that large a number had been very well 
demonstrated, particularly the fifth and sixth so-called Baker plants. 
But if you approach this problem of getting behind the [ron Curtain 
on the theory that radio is the only access you have, you had better 
develop radio with any means that are available to you. I do not 
know what the Department of State could reasonably have done other 
than that which it did do, namely, to invoke what it regarded as good 
as the best available scientific talent to go into the matter. 






ADVICE AND OPINION ON PROJECT LOCATION 


On this, of course, I have nothing but secondhand information, 
what I read, what I got secondhand from some of my colleagues. | 
noticed that the group of scientific talent that passed judgment on 
the Ring plan and, I think, made reports on the so-called Troy project 
to the Department of State in 1950, if I remember the chronology 
correctly, was composed of 22 scientists mobilized by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
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MIT had on that group, I think, six scientists of its own. The 
others were recruited from other institutions. The assumption 
appears to have been that it was a representative composite of 
scientific talent. 

There was some objection about which I knew nothing until it 
ame out in hearings before another committee here within recent 
weeks, that the Bureau of Standards—the assertion was made that 
the Bureau of Standards had not been consulted in this matter, and 
if it was not, it does seem to me to be rather odd. But I noticed 
that in this list of 22 scientists that were mobilized by MIT, a repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of Standards is the first on the list. That 
list was submitted to the House Committee on Appropriations a 
couple of years ago and published by it. 

In any event, there seems to have been an effort to get competent 
scientific advice on this question of how do we get behind the Lron 
Curtain by radio, because that is the only access that we have. To 
vet behind the Iron Curtain we must have the means of combating 
the jamming which, by that time, was fairly well under way, and the 
scientific adviee, was that these super-powered transmitters were the 
most practical available way of delivering a radio signal, either by 
shortwave or medium wave or popular wave or long wave, tie atever 
might be required, to that particular target area. 










VOA BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 





do think that over the course of the last couple of years the 
original project, which according to the written record was proposed 
and submitted to Congress, and so far as it was approved at all, was 
approved by Congress as a means of reaching behind the Iron Curtain, 
has tended to become expanded to cover a lot of other areas. France, 
for example. In other words, to get anywhere that these powerful 
radio broadcasting relay stations would carry the signal, such as the 
one at Munich now under construction. This is no longer classified, 
because anybody who kas been in Munich can see the thing—it is 
hundreds of feet up in the air. This tendency to expansion, inci- 
dentally, is one of the reasons why in these items that I submitted to 
vou | ineluded a recommendation that the Voice of America concentrate 
on getting behind the Iron Curtain. That is what the Ring project 
was originally devised to do. 

Now, as to the question of whether wisdom was shown in the 
location of these things, that seems to me a problem of another order. 
[ am not a scientist and competent to pass judgment on that. 

This I do know: That we had the advice and we still have the advice 
of some of the most competent radio engineers, men of fine standing; 
and this further I know, that when I came into this activity the 
standing instructions from the administration were, ‘‘Let’s get these 
things built.” The pressure was to get these things constructed; to 
get these transmitiers on the air. That pressure is off now. The 
equally urgent instruction of the present administration is that no 
construction be undertaken or proceeded with, unless it is—I think 
the language of the order that came out in a letter from the Director 
of the Budget was, “Unless the construction is clearly essential in 
terms of the objectives of this administration.” 
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It was on those grounds that sometime last month, I think about 
the middle of last month, those Baker plants, both East and West, 
were suspended. They had by that time become very controversial: 
and since that time they have become still more controversial. 








AURAL ABSORPTION ZONE 





Senator HickKENLoopER. Dr. Compton, I am not prepared to discuss 

this particular phase of the program with you today, as I do not have 
the background material before me at the moment. According to my 
information, however, competent radio engineering reports came in a 
long time ago, stating that these two stations were utterly inadequate 
to do the job for which they were designed, that they were badly 
located, that their signal would not get through, that —although this 
may not be accurate—it took a thousand times more power to get 
through to their target area from their particular locations than from 
other spots in the United States. For instance, if the one on the west 
coast had been located in the southern part of California and the one 
on the east coast near the southern tip of Florida, they could have 
accomplished the same thing with infinitely less power and expense, 
because the signal cannot get through the so-called aural absorption 
belt, or whatever it is that interferes with these two stations in their 
present locations. That report came in a long time ago; nevertheless 
they continued with the construction of these stations. 

Mr. Compton. There is no such report that I know of. Certainly 
no such report made to me. There was a report made to me last 
summer, some time about the middle of last summer, that in the 
original selection of the sites, due regard or less regard had been given 
to the impact or the effect of the so-called aural absorption zone than 
should have been given. That I think is pretty well authenticated 

Senator Futsricut. What is authenticated? 








ORIGINAL DETERMINATION OF SITES 
Mr. Compton. That less regard had been given to that matter in 
the original determination of the sites than should have been given. 

On the other hand, there was evidence of this kind coming from 
Colonel Andrews, whom I do not know pe rrsonally, but at least he 
was for 14 years the chief of the Alaska Communications System of 
the Army, whose overseas radio had principal points of origin in the 
Seattle area, where this Baker West plant was to be loc vated. He 
stated, and I understand has since then stated in writing, that with 
the exception of about 5 percent of the hours of transmission during 
the year, he had no trouble in getting the radio signal out of that area, 
and that the Seattle area had proven to be over the 14-year period 
one of the most advantageous areas. 

Senator HickENLooper. Well, that might be true as far as Alaska 
is concerned. 
F® Mr. Compton. That simply does not correspond in any way with 
the assertion which you quoted, Senator Hickenlooper, that it would 
cost a thousand times as much. 

Senator HickenLooper. I did not say that exactly, and I cannot 
make such a statement on my own authority. I am not an engineer, 
and I do not know anything about it. 
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Mr. Compton. I understand that. Neither am I making these 
statements on my authority. I am not 

Senator HtckeNLooperR. I have been told, however—although I 
cannot vouch for it, of course—that a station can be built farther 
south which can get the same strength of signal using one one-hun- 
dredth, let us say, of the power these stations need to penetrate that 
absorption belt and get behind the Lron Curtain. 

Mr. Compton. We already have about 1,200,000 watts of power in 
radio broadcasting facilities in California. These are in existing 
facilities. I think there are about 12 transmitters in California at the 
present time. 

Senator Futsricut. Do you mean to say that a California trans- 
mitter, using one one-hundredth of the power, will pe sotidee as far as 
this station in Washington? 

Mr. Compton. No, no. 
Senator Futsricut. I understood that the record would read that 
way. 

Mr. Compron. No, I was merely saying that the information 
available to me does not correspond one iota with the information that 
has been given to Senator Hickenlooper. 








ADVISERS FOR BAKER PROJECTS 





ORIGINAL 





Senator Futprient. Is it true that the location of these plants was 
approved by this group of 22 scientists who were selected by MIT 
to advise you? 

Mr. Compton. No, I do not think that that group of scientists, 
that group of 22, was ever called upon to do that. 

Senator Futsrieuxt. Who did approve of this? What technical 
people approved of it? 

Mr. Compton. Apparently a group representing the Radio Corp. 
of America, Dr. Wiesner, who is a physicist of MIT, and who ap- 
parently was the scientific head or manager of this MIT group of 22 
had some part in it, outstanding radio engineers, Andrew Ring, 
Pierce, Carr, all consultants of the International Broadcasting 
Service, all had a part in the selection. 

I think if the committee wants to get the scientific background of 
this, it would be far better to consult with someone like Andrew Ring 
who, I presume, is available. 

Senator Futrricut. I do not want you to state whether or not it 
is scientific; what I want you to say is that you believe to the best 
of your ability that you had approval for this project from the best 
brains in this field. Do you believe that you did have this approval? 

Mr. Compton. That is exactly the fact and as I say, Senator, the 
standing instructions were to get these things built as promptly as 
possible. Those instructions were changed in this administration, 
as I indicated. 

Senator Fu.sricnt. Yes. 

Mr. Compton. And on that account we promptly suspended the 
matter. 
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PURPOSE 





OF THE BAKER PROJECTS 


Senator Futsricur. I do not want you to repeat that. I under- 
stood that part of it. Can you state whether or not the primary pur- 
pose of these two stations was to broadcast directly to Russia and 


behind the Iron Curtain or to relay stations which, in turn, would 
broadcast? 


Mr. Compton. The latter. 

Senator Futsricur. The latter. 

Mr. Compton. To relay stations which in turn would reach behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Senator Futsricut. This absorption belt, as I understand it, is in 
the north, around the North Pole. Is that correct? 

Mr. Compton. Well, as explained to me, it shifts from time to 
time, but it comes down, it overhangs, the North American Conti- 
nent, and— 

Senator HickeNLooper. Its center, I think, is the magnetie—— 

Mr. Compton. The north magnetic pole. 

Senator Futsrieut. I don’t want you to give me the explanation 
because I am incompetent to understand it. 

Mr. Compton. I am incompetent to give it. 

Senator FuLtsricut. The only point | am trying to make is this: | 
read in the newspapers that these stations were designed to broad- 
east directly to Russia over the North Pole, and would therefore en- 
counter this absorption belt. If they were not so designed, were in- 
tended instead to broadcast directly to the relay station in Munich, 
would this absorption belt interfere with that broadcast? 

Mr. Compton. Only if it would keep the signal from getting through. 

Senator Futprieutr. Would it encounter it at all? According to 
the newspapers, it would not. It was completely out of the range 
of this absorption belt. 

Mr. Compron. Well, I assume from the quoted experience of 
Colonel Andrews, 14 years with the Alaska Communications System 


of the Army, that about 5 percent of the time there would be some 
interference. 


Senator Futsricar. Yes. 


Mr. Compron. And the plan, at least the technical plan, as ex- 
plained to me, was that with a composite of this station in the north, 
even granted that there is a certain amount of interference, coupled 


with the 12 existing broadcasting stations of lower power that are 
available already in California—— 


Senator Fu.srieut. In California. 

Mr. Compton (continuing). That we could count on being able at 
any time regardless of this magnetic zone, regardless of weather, to 
deliver a usable signal to these relay stations overseas. 

Senator Fu.sricut. That is all I want to know. 

Mr. Compton. Now, there is some controversy about that. There 
is more controversy now than there was a year ago, but on the basis 
of the information made available last summer it appeared to be 
reasonable to proceed with them as they had been scheduled. To 
that I might add, in my opinion, there is an unnecessary amount of 
confiict and controversy about just what did transpire in the selection 
of these sites. I am frank to say that I do not feel sure that even 
now I know just what transpired in the selection of those sites. 
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PICTURES AS INFORMATIONAL MEDIUM 





MOTION 





Senator Futsricrt. I will conclude with one or two other ques- 
tions. We have not said anything about the movie program. From 
your observations on your recent trip, do you consider that the use of 
moving pictures by our own Government—not commercial films—is 
a worthwhile activity? Should it be extended or restricted or what? 

Mr. Compton. I think it is very worthwhile in some countries—— 

Senator Fu.tpricut. In some countries? 

Mr. Compton. And relatively valueless in some others. On the 
whole, I think it is most useful in the countries where they have very 
few motion picture houses. 

Senator Futsricut. Yes. 

Mr. Compton. And where we reach them largely through the 
mobile units. 

Senator Fu.Bricut. I see. 

Mr. Compton. And we have something like 350 mobile units— 
when they have displayed satisfactory movies, they do have a vast 
listening audience. 

Senator Futsrient. Do you think it is an activity that is very 
effective in the proper places? 

Mr. Compton. Yes; and I think that that is one of the most con- 
clusive arguments, I think, for this country program idea, that is 

Senator Futspricnt. Yes. 

Mr. Compton (continuing). There should be a determination, 
country by country as to whether motion pictures are worthwhile in 
the country under the circumstances under which this program is 
conducted in each country. 
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EVALUATING EXCHANGE PROGRAM 











Senator FuLtsricut. What about the exchange program? What 
was your impression from your trip as to its value? 

Mr. Compton. Almost uniformly of value, highly regarded; it has, 
I think, relatively more friends and fewer critics overseas and, perhaps, 
even here at home, than any other single feature. That and the 
information centers, I think, come pretty close to being in the same 
category. 

Senator Futsricut. You say the same thing is true of the informa- 
tion centers? 

Mr. Compton. I beg your pardon? 

Senator FuLBricutr. You say the same thing is true of the informa- 
tion centers, particularly the libraries? 

Mr. Compton. The libraries, I think the places that I saw were, on 
the whole, doing good work. I suspect that we have some where the 
patronage is of such an order that it might be worth while to look into 
the simple question: Is it worth what it costs? It does good so far as 
it goes. Whether it does good commensurate with the cost of doing 
it | think might be a question in some cases. But in cases like Vienna, 
for example, where the day that I visited the information center, there 
were 3,841 patrons of our little library, on a conspicuous corner, and 
where I saw young fellows using the wall as a table to copy out of 
well-thumbed magazines merely because there was no room. on the 
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table for them, where there was no room for them to sit down, I would 
say that that appears to be a good investment. 
Senator Futspricur. It is much too small. 
Mr. Compron. Calcutta is another one where we have a good loca- 
tion. Some of our libraries are not well located, and I think there js 
probably some penny-wisdom and pound-foolishness in maintaining 
a library staff in locations that just do not lend themselves to wide 
popular use. But all those things are management matters that 
am quite sure good administrators will gradually iron out. On the 
whole, my impression is that the information-center program and the 
exchange-of-persons program are very useful and well worth what 
they cost. 
Senator Futsricut. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 





PERSONNEL 





PROBLEMS CITED IN ADMINISTRATOR’S REPORT 





Senator HickeENLooPrEerR. Dr. Compton, we can write all the laws 
we want for a program of this kind, but if we do not have good admin- 
istrative personnel at various levels we are apt to have breakdowns 
and failures. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Compron. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickENLoopeERr. It is really the administrative personnel 
throughout the program that determines the degree of success we 
have. 

I do not mean to say that we do not need policy direction in the law 
and legal authority. In your report of December 31 last—and I am 
quoting from that report—you make this statement: 

Among our public affairs officers overseas about 60 percent are highly qualified; 
about 15 percent are fairly qualified but need more training or experience. Be- 
tween 10 and 15 percent, with good general qualifications, have insufficient apti- 
tude for their particular present posts and should be reassigned. About an equal 
number are ‘‘misfits’’ and should be dropped. 

Is that still your view? 

Mr. Compton. Yes, surely. 

Senator Hickentooprer. I have not classified it on a percentage 
basis, but my impression is that we have a very substantial number of 
persons in the Information Program who, for one reason or another, 
are not qualified to do their jobs, and that this has a very important 
and adverse effect on the efficiency of the program in that particular 
area. 

I agree that we have a substantial number of qualified and interested 
people. 

There is another quotation: 


In total we have in this program too many Americans overseas. In afew coun- 
tries we do not have enough. In more countries we have too many. We should 
use qualified Americans for program policy and planning, major supervision, public 
representation on high levels, and security maintenance. We should make more 
use of qualified local nationals for other purposes; and we should pay them better. 


I only quote that to assure you that, in the main, I thoroughly 
agree with you. My opinion is that we have far too many United 
States nationals in our programs throughout the world, and that too 
often these people go out to look for a mission to perform. They go 
out to create something to justify their operation, and request one or 
two assistants to help them look for things to do. I think that over 
a period of time—and I believe you touched on that in your statement 
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re—we should point our efforts toward reducing this force to achieve 
tter efficiency and more pointed direction. I think we should 
abandon the shotgun method we have been using 

Mr. Compron. I hope that will be done. 
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ig NUMBER OF AMERICANS EMPLOYED IN AUSTRIA AND GERMANY 
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I Senator HickENLOoPER. Do you happen to know offhand, for 
Le example, how many Americans we have working for the Voice of 
e America and the Information program in Austria? 

t Mr. Compton. Austria? The figure that runs through my mind 






is about 60 Americans in Austria, 50 or 60. 

Senator HickENLoopeER. I do not want to put this figure into the 
record, because I am not certain of it, but I have been told that we 
have many more than that there. 

Mr. Compton. In Austria? 

Senator HickENLoopeER. In Vienna—no, in Munich. Excuse me 
[ meant the number of Americans in the Munich installation. 

Mr. Compton. Oh, yes; in Germany there are very many more. 
Perhaps, I misunderstood your question. I thought you asked me 
about Austria, about Vienna. 

Senator HickENLoopER. | did. 

Senator Futpricut. He did. 

Senator HickeNLoopER. I did, but I was mistaken. I intended to 
ask you about Germany, and especially about the installations around 
Munich. 

Mr. Compton. I think we will reap a whirlwind there. 

Senator HickenLooper. As I say, I hate to put this in the record 
because I cannot be sure about its accuracy, but I think there are 
about 1,700. 

Mr. Compton. Including nonofficial agencies, private agencies; 
that is the principal headquarters in Germany, I believe, of Radio 
Free Europe, but it adds to the number of Americans that are engaged 
in these activities on German soil. 

On the other hand, in Germany there is this kind of a situation: 
At RIAS, for example, our radio station in Berlin—I think Senator 
Fulbright saw that one or did you get to Berlin? 

Senator FuLsricur. I did not go to Berlin; I went to Bonn. 

Mr. Compton. At the time I was there in the early part of December 
there were 600, a few over 600, total employees, of which seven were 
Americans, and in one way or another,—although the whole enter- 
prise was conducted, and paid for by the United States Government, 
RIAS was regarded by the people of West Berlin as the Voice of Free 
Berlin, much more than the Voice of the United States. That is 
just one illustration; but I think that it at least encourages the idea 
that if these activities could be made more of a mutual undertaking 
between free countries, countries that have like objectives, and if we 
were willing to subordinate the name “ Voice” and let us say, not have 
everything labeled ‘‘ United States” or “America,” that we might find, 
a useful ground of sharing with other countries more than we do now 
both the opportunities and the responsibilities, and to some extent 
the expense of carrying on this type of program. This experience of 
RIAS which, I think, ought to be encouraging to Americans, might 
be a case in point. 
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PROBLEM OF OVERSTAFFING 
Senator HickENLoopeR. It is my impression that, at the moment, 
we are greatly overstaffed, and that we could get along with a very 
substantial decrease in personnel and still attain our objectives— 
probably with more efficiency. That might require some curtailment 
of activities and pinpointing of our efforts, rather than going out and 
seeking excuses for expansion all the time. 

Mr. Compton. We should do that anyhow, Senator. 

Senator HickENLooperR. But 1 feel that it is overstaffed and, 
therefore, that you have people getting in each other’s way. In 
regard to the other aspect of personnel, I think that the deadwood 
should be cleaned out as rapidly as possible, and that they should 
stop using the American Information Program, in a great many 
instances, as the dumping ground for people that they do not know 
what to do with elsewhere. 

I think I gave this illustration yesterday: that it took 12 or 13 
months to get an undesirable person removed after his undesirability 
had become very evident. The information service was trying to 
do it, but because of red tape, and—— 

Mr. Compton. There is a formidable inertia in many of these 
things, Senator, as you well know. 

Senator Hicken.ooper. I[ believe that is all, Dr. Compton. Is 
there anything else? Thank you very much. 

Senator FuLtsrigut. Thank you very much. 

Senator HickENLoorerR. Without objection, I think we ought to 
put Dr. Compton’s report of July 20, 1952 and his report of December 
31, 1952 into the record at the close of his testimony. Is that all 
right with you, Doctor? 

Mr. Compton. By all means. 

(Norr.—The documents referred to appear below:) 


























































































{From a report on International Informetion Administretion, 1952, to the Secretary of State from the 
Administrator of ILA, July 20, 1952} 


UnitTeED States INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION (IIA)! 


1. ESTABLISHMENT 









The United States International Information Administration was officially 
established on January 16, 1952 (department announcement No. 4). I became 
its administrator on January 20. The necessary consolidations and reorganiza- 
tion of the International Information and Educational Exchange Program were 
initiated at once with the cooperation of the Deputy Under Secretary for Adminis- 
tration. They have been pressed as rapidly as the facilities available and the 
interests of the Department would permit. The reorganization is now far 
advanced but not yet completed. 











2. SCOPE OF IIA 









Your order provided that under ITA jurisdiction were to be included the “foreign 
information activities for the administration of which the Secretary is respon- 
sible.” With the execution on Mareh 27, 1952 of an appropriate agreement 
with TCA; the transfer to IIA by the Army following April 28, 1952 of the Japan 
program; and the transfer to ITA as of July 1, 1952 (departmental announcement 
No. 84) of the information programs in Germany and Austria, the consolidation of 
administration in IIA, of all the foreign information activities for which you are 
responsible is on the way to completion. 












1 A 6-months’ report to the Secretary of State, July 20, 1952. 
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3. FUNDS FOR OPERATIONS 


For these activities (except the German and Austrian programs which are 
separately financed) the appropriations for 1952 were $86,575,000. For 1953 the 
funds requested, funds recommended, and funds appropriated were as follows: 


Requested for 1953 - ~~ --- . 272. 914 


hone = ae 
l 


: ecommended by House Committee wus 23 sat , 066, 000 
oted by House aes eS , 575, 000 
omme nded by Senate C ommitte e : , Z : », 575, 000 
oted bv Senate- SL ae ‘ FP . 556, 516 
Any ropriate sd in 1952 for 1953. _- Cah , 325, 000 
\ppropriation in 1951, for 1952) , 000, 000 


In addition to these are 4 number of miscellaneous special earmarked funds. By 
mendment to the MSA Act, ITA, with respect to its exchange of persons activities, 
has now been put in the position of an authorized general claimant for counterpart 
ids. This should be useful. No additional appropriation was made for the 
ypan program. 
4. CAPITAL FUNDS 


For 1952 no additional capital funds were appropriated. For 1953 IIA re- 

ested $36,727,086 for additional radio facilities overseas and in the United 
States (Ring plan). The House committee recommended $20,500,000. No funds 
were appropriated by either House. 


5, FINANCIAL STATUS OF PROGRAM (1953) 


The cost of continuing, through 1953, of the 1952 year-end scale of program 

cluding Japan; also including provision for operating new radio facilities; but 
iot including Germany and Austria) is estimated at approximately $100 million 
or about $12,500,000 more than the 1953 funds appropriated. Some economies 
and savings have been made. Others are underway. Still others are under 
investigation, with the help of inside and outside manazement surveys 

Some curtailments of scope of program nevertheleis are necessary These 
after consultation with the divisions concerned are being made selectiv ely, based 
on (1) priorities, (2) evaluations, (3) consultation with overseas missions, (4) 
advice of regional bureaus. The funds allocated to broadcasting and overseas 
mission activities will be increased in 1953 over 1952; to the other media reduced. 
1953 will be a period of consolidation and selection, not expansion. 


6. RELATIONS WITH APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEES 


The House Committee in February made a penetrating investigation of IITA 
1953 proposed budgets, and recommended support of practically all of the pro- 
posed activities, except most of the so-called ‘‘special projects.’”’ The House 
earings were promptly and skillfully conducted. They were merciless. But 
they were fair and in constructive spirit. The Senate Committee hearings were 
reached in May. They were less extensive than the House hearings, well attended 
by Committee members. The Senate hearings were fairly and firmly conducted 
in a friendly atmosphere. The Committee recommended the figure previously 
voted by the House ($85,575,000) expressing the opinion that a “‘good”’ program 
can be conducted with this amount and that ‘“‘expansion”’ should wait. 

Notwithstanding the sharp criticism of individual items or proposals or of 
proposed scope of activities, no hostility to the program itself was manifested 
in either Committee. I am told by colleagues, with respect to atmospheric 
conditions, that these hearings in both Houses were more of a contrast than a 
comparison with similar hearings in recent past years. 


7. SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 1953 


Tentatively we plan to propose a supplemental budget, 1953, for further im- 
proved radio facilities (and a few other items, not including operations funds) 


8. ORGANIZATION OF IIA 


Consistent with the objectives of ITA as defined in your original order of estab- 
lishment, many consolidations and other organization changes have been made 
or are under way. These are summarized in the attached chart of January 30, 
1952. Among the more important arrangements are these: 

31024—53—pt. 2——-13 
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(a) The overseas operations are now under a single Deputy Administrator fo; 
Field Programs. These are the heart of the program. ‘The overseas operations 
come first. ‘This is to put the horse before the cart. 

(b) The media divisions (with the partial exception of the radio broadcasting 
services) are being reoriented essentially as service agencies to assist and implement 
the overseas operations. 

(c) An Office of Policy and Plans has been established under an assistant 
administrator for guidance to all operating units. 

(d) The Evaluation (and related research) Staff reports to the Office of the 
Administrator, rather than to the media divisions. valuation should be kept 
separate from operations. ‘ 

(e) The Advisory Commissions are attached to the Administrator’s Office rather 
than to the media divisions. 

(f) A Management Division under a single experienced assistant administrator 
reports to the Administrator. It is expected to develop all opportunities for 
improvement in business management. 

(g) Additional facilities have been provided to encourage and facilitate private 
cooperation and private participation in the program. 

The first IIA Organization Manual was published within the Department on 
June 12. Additional installments to include all units of IIA are scheduled 
to be completed during calendar year 1952. 


9. MEDIA DIVISIONS 


Most of the media have made substantial progress during the past 6 months 
toward better organization, administration, and management. 


10. UNFINISHED BUSINESS OF ORGANIZATION 


IIA is still operating under important handicaps. Most of these are beyond 
the direct control of the Department of State. Some, however, are within its 
competence. 

Among the factors largely beyond the control of the Department are these: 
(a) Space 


Space accommodations for IIA in general are mediocre. Widely scattered 
and inadequate space has been a hardship especially to the crucial Office of Policy 
and Plans (Connors); the Division of Field Operations (Johnstone); and the 
Information Center Service (Lacy). These conditions are gradually being 
improved. Had there been ordinary cooperation on the part of other Federal 
agencies (notably the Federal Power Commission), many of these handicaps 
would have been relieved long ago. 


(b) Amendments to Public Law 402 


The most important part of the amendments to Public Law 402 proposed by 
the Department relates to supergrades for ILA (asked by the Department, 20; 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget, 12). The bill, when it finally reached 
the Capitol, was buried in committee. In fact, it apparently had no considera- 
tion in either House or Senate except a decision by the House committee to 
postpone consideration to the next Congress. 

Explanation.—These provisions are important if IIA is to secure and hold 
superior top personnel, and in the long run it will not have superior bottom 
personnel unless also it has superior top personnel. At present IIA includes 
one-half of the total personnel of the Department and has considerably more than 
40 percent of its total funds. The Department of State, in positions subordinate 
to the Secretary and the Under Secretary has 65 statutory or civil-service super- 
grades. Of these 65 supergrade positions 1 (a grade GS-17) is now assigned to 
IIA. The only other access of ITA to supergrades or equivalent is by temporary 
assignment of top-ranking Foreign Service officers. There are few such assign- 
ments. In fact the number of Foreign Service officers in IITA has evidently dwin- 
dled during the past 3 years by more than one-half notwithstanding that the total 
personnel of IIA during the same period has been more than doubled. 

This conspicuous unbalanced personnel situation of ILA is perhaps its greatest 
basic weakness. IIA employment is not popular in the Department. Experi- 
enced career men do not ordinarily encourage younger men to seek a career by 
the route of the Information Service. Some discourage it, As long as the top 
positions in IIA are so conspicuously below the top positions in other services of 
the Department, the Information Service evidently will be judged and rated 
accordingly. Six months ago I thought this matter was comparatively unim- 
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portant I still think that it should not be important. 3ut by the prevailing 
standards within the Government with respect to rank, rate, and position, it is 
important. I have reluctantly concluded that it is not feasible to achieve one of 
vour basic objectives in establishing IA, i. e., to lift the status of this program 
within the Department of State, until this unbalanced personnel situation is 
substantially improved. 

{mong the factors within the Department’s competence are these: 


a) Personnel 

This, as you know, has been a difficult matter from the outset, and as important 
to I1A as it is difficult. Your original order establishing ITA in January includes 
the specification that the Administrator: ‘determines the selection and assign- 
ment of personnel to the IIA program, at home and abroad, under the personnel 
policies applicable to the ITA program.’ 
b) Foreign Service reserve positions 

Early in July it was evident that action by Congress to provide a few ‘‘super- 
grade’’ positions for ILA would not be taken until next year. IIA then asked the 
assignment to it, as a partial temporary substitute, of a few top-grade Foreign 
Service reserve positions (substantially equivalent to super-grade positions) 
This request was rejected by A on the grounds of Department policy. This 
rejection may have been warranted. But it may be noted that similar Foreign 
Service reserve appointments have been recently provided for departmental 
service in other areas of the Department. 


(c) Administrative support 


This blanket category represents about one-sixth of the total dollar expenditures 
of IIA. Months ago after consultation with the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Administration ILA asked a thorough review of the manner of determining these 
administrative support charges. ‘There has been no disagreement in principle. 
But the review is tedious. 

IIA, of course, should pay its proportionate share of the cost of all of these 
common services of the Department. All that IIA was objecting to was the 
pig-in-a-poke method of determining the amounts to be assessed against its funds 
This methed had little if any visible relation to the services actually rendered 
or actually used. There is little room for doubt, especially in overseas missions, 
that administrative support funds actually provided by IIA were being used 
regularly to support other services of the missions. We have asked that IIA 
funds for administrative support be so identified, and that the charges against 
these funds be hereafter determined on the basis of services actually rendered. 
In the review for these purposes, now under way, IIA is represented through its 
Management Division (Kimball). 


Il. RELATIONS OF IIA TO OTHER AREAS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The principal contacts of the Administrator’s office during the 6 months period 
have naturally been with U, A, P, H, and TCA. These contacts have been 
uniformly constructive, friendly and helpful to IIA. Continuous staff contacts 
have been maintained with the regional bureaus. These contacts on the whole 
have been satisfactory. The ILA conception was a new idea in the Departments 
As you know, from the outse/, there has been some skepticism about the idea; 
also some resistance. There still is. 

But the dragging of feet has been dwindling. As a fair generalization, at the 
end of 6 months, overt resistance to the ILA idea may be said to have subsided. 
The residue of talking it down, describing it as temporary, or referring to it as 
having no future to the careerist, and the like, is of consequence I think only 
insofar as it discourages promising young people from accepting ILA employment. 
The Office of Personnel is alert to it and is taking steps which | think will be sub- 
stantially effective in neutralizing this sort of inside propaganda. For these con- 
structive results at the end of a difficult 6 months period the earnest cooperation 
of the Under Secretary and the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration and 
his staff is largely accountable. 


12. CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 


On the whole I think the congressional relations of IIA are reasonably good. 
At least they are much better than evidently they were. This applies to both 
parties. We have succeeded I believe in maintaining the nonpartisan position of 
IIA. There is little hostility—at least little vocal hostility—to the program in 
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either party; and from time to time there have been strong public commendations, 
in which partisan terms if they exist are at least indistinguishable. IIA so far 
has had little direct attention from the Committees on Foreign Relations and 
Foreign Affairs and the exigencies of the coming elections presage possibilities of 
important changes in these committees as well as in the Appropriations Com- 
mittees. 

‘The recent approval of the Benton-Wiley resolution (S. Res. 74) and the for- 
mation of the new Fulbright Committee to make the study authorized by it, may 
provide a chance to lift the whole level of the overseas information and educational] 
exchange program to a higher stature in the affairs of Government. As of this 
date the committee has not been formally appointed. But the Committee on 
Foreign Relations has appointed Senators Fulbright (chairman), Hickenlooper, 
Wiley, and Gillette. It is understood that the Vice President contemplates 
appointing Senator Benton and possibly Senator Morse or Senator Mundt. The 
committee itself does not anticipate any committee (as distinguished from staff) 
activity until September 15, Evidently there will be short public hearings and 
overseas committee investigations both eastward and westward this fall. The 
resolution requires the committee to report to the Senate by January 31, 1953. 

International Information Administration has provided the Foreign Relations 
Committee staff with desired information and will assist the committee and the 
staff in whatever ways are available. The committee study is expected to include 
(1) appraisal of the needs and opportunities for overseas information (2) evalua- 
tion of present United States programs (3) estimate of various information tech- 
niques, (4) consideration of relation of United States programs to programs of 
other countries, and (5) exploration of the question of the location of the informa- 
tion service (i. e. in the Department of State or outside). 

13. Thurman L. Barnard has completed his 6-months’ commission from you 
to look into the status and conduct of the overseas activities of this program in 
the Far Fast, Middle Fast, and Furope. He has given me a copy of his report 
to you. He has shared with me his impressions, such as these: 

The general high caliber of American personnel. 

informatior program is pretty good, with great unevenness in its operations, 

In too manv missions we are trving to do too many things, 

Essential that we get three more Hultens (regional representative in 
Europe) in the field tor cross-fertilization, to raise the level of the poorer ones 
to the level of the better ones, 

We are still operating in the field too much on the basis of hunch; or flying 
blind. 

Washington is still trying to mastermind the field operatious. Too much 
material is still going to the field that is dreamed up back home. 

We need more authority and more responsibility in the field. 

Our radio problem is a long wav from being solved. 

In these views generally I concur. We have made much progress in identifying 
our problems; and we have made substantial progress toward finding the answers. 


14, GENERAL COMMENTS ON ITA PROGRAM 


(1) Good progress has been made toward integrating the information operations 
of IIA and MSA in Europe; and steps toward similar integration in other MSA 
countries are underway. TCA and ITA have an overseas information agreement 
which is satisfactory to IIA and, so far as I have reason to believe, satisfactory to 
TCA. 

(2) ITA can provide a reasonable minimum information service in Japan in 
1953 only by scaling down the IIA program elsewhere. This is being done. 

(3) The German-Austrian program, relatively, is amply financed. 

(4) About 35 percent of the complete proposed ring plan of improved world- 
wide radio facilities was authorized and appropriated for 1950-51. This includes 
7 out of 20 proposed major units. The specifications, estimating and contracting 
of these units have not been well handled by our International Broadcasting 
Service. 

(5) You have had a recent report elsewhere on the organization and business 
management of the radio services of ILA, the urgent need for improvements, and 
the contemplated action. 

(6) The recent two-way suspension of the Amerika magazine in the Soviet 
Union and U.S. 8. R. publications in the United States seems to have had general, 
but not universal, public approval. 

(7) To reduce the hazards of promiscucus criticism at home, IIA is following a 
policy of avoiding the employment of borderline persons; use of borderline authors; 
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selection of borderline writings or other products. This policy is hard to define 
and harder to administer. But it seems to have reduced the extent of domestic 
issues and it does not appear to have impaired the service. 

(8) ILA is seeking gradually (a) to improve the quality of its American staff 
overseas; (b) to place more responsibility upon, and give wider discretion to, the 
overseas staff in each country; (c) to increase the proportionate use of local 
nationals, to select them more carefully and to pay them better. 

9) In attempting, where it has seemed appropriate for the Administrator to do 
so, to influence the spirit and direction of our work overseas and in the United 
States, I have been relying more upon giving our key staff members a point of 
view (rather than explicit instructions), and a sense of mission. This approach I 
believe is proving itself. I am planning during next November and December, in 
company with the Deputy Administrator for Field Programs, to meet in con- 
venient groups our principal Publie Affairs officers in the Far East, Southeast 
Asia, Middle East, and Europe. Meantime I am regularly meeting each month, 
here or in New York, the staff officers of each of our media divisions. 

i0) We are seeking in the IIA program, more effectively to mobilize the 
element of religious interest as the most important single common denominator 
of universal appeal. 

11) In recent months (largely traceable I think to worldwide propaganda over 
the germ warfare and Korean prisoner allegations) there have been increasing 
pressures on ILA to “‘take a leaf out of the book of the Big Lie.” These have been 
rejected and they will be. We have said that the “Voice of America” will not be 
the voice of Americans unless it is the voice of truth; and if we were to seek to 
model after the international Communists, that we would lose even if we won. 

12) Like you I have been uneasy over the continuing charges, some nebulous 
and some less nebulous, of disloyalty to the United States within ITA. That such 
charges are leveled mostly at the International Broadcasting Service may be due 
to the fact that the Voice of America is the most conspicuous feature of ITA. 
sut where there continues to be as much “smoke” there may be some “fire.” 
The Assistant Administrator in charge of IBS is himself confident of the loyalty of 
its staff and its loyalty must be protected from encroachment from either outside 
or inside. I have often said that this program is no place for “half-hearted’’ 
Americans. It may be that our problem is not so much one of “disloyalty” in 
its technical sense as of faintheartedness in carrving out a mission. Within the 
past fortnight I have had further assertions from within IIA of ‘‘disloyalty.” I 
have, of course, at once transmitted this information to SY for FBI investigation. 
FBI may be counted upon to deal with problems of loyalty and security. It 
cannot help us to deal with the problem of unsuitability of persons who are engaged 
in a ‘mission’? but have no sense of mission. That I regard as an important part 
of the ‘“‘unfinished business” of IIA. 


“ 


15. PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


The chairmanship of POC is a second function which you asked me to undertake. 
tecent changes in the POC setup and staff plan have evidently had satisfactory 
results. The staff work of this interdepartmental cooperation is now centered 
under the direction of the I}A Assistant Administrator for Policy and Plans. 
Under tnis plan the work of the interdepartmental staff (State, Defense, CIA and 
MSA) seems to “count for more.” Apparently the present plan and operations 
of POC are satisfactory to the participating agencies (also to the Psychological 
Strategy Board). The daily reports and guidances of its ‘Watch Committee” 
seem to have been useful to the Far East Command, the United Nations Command, 
and the Eighth Army. 

15a. In all these matters during the past 6 months I have done what I could. 


WILson ComprTon, 





[From a “Report on International Information Administration—1952” to the Seeretary of State from the 
Administrator of ILA, December 31, 1952] 


Under date of July 20, 1952, at the end of the first 6 months of operation of the 
International Information Administration, I made an informal written report to 
you. In that report I mentioned my intention, during November and December, 
to meet overseas with our principal public affairs officers in the Far East, south- 
east Asia, the Middle East, and Europe. Within the last few days this extensive 
schedule of conferences has been completed. Finally these have included more 
than 50 countries and have involved over 21,000 miles of travel. I have, so to 
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speak, looked into the ‘nooks and crannies” of the United States Information 
Service around the world. 

As reported to you, the International Information Administration is in the midst 
of a formidable transition. Historically the information and educational ex- 
change program has been developed largely as five media programs (press and 
publications, radio, motion pictures, information centers, and exchange of persons 
with initiative and responsioility centered in New York and Washington and with 
country outlets overseas. ‘The program has had the elements of strength, and the 
greater elements of weakness, of a ‘“‘mass’” approach to the differing political, 
economic, cultural, and ideological situations and opportunities in the 87 countries 
covered by this enterprise. We are now gradually converting it into a worldwide 
program consisting of individual country programs, each adapted to its appro- 
priate objectives, each directed at selected population groups, each using the media 
best suited to these purposes. 


TRANSITION TO COUNTRY PROGRAMS 


Under present budget reguiations the completion of this transition evidently 
will take at least 12 months and perhaps 18. If we continue information activi- 
ties in all 87 countries—and this matter is itself under review—the total operating 
program of the International Information Administration will eventually consist 
of 87 country programs and nothing else; its operating budget will consist essen- 
tially of 87 country budgets; the media will be service agencies to implement the 
approved country programs; and the media budgets will be derived from the 
country budgets. Ph the vernacular this transition means exchanging the ‘“‘shot- 
gun’”’ for the ‘“‘rifle.’’ 

This plan has inspired the general enthusiasm of our missions overseas. It is 
approved—and now even insisted upon—by the Bureau of the Budget. It has 
long been encouraged by committees of both Houses of the Congress and has 
been endorsed in principle by our Advisory Commissions on Information and on 
Educational Exchange. Eventually it will multiply the effectiveness of our 
overseas information program on whatever scale it may be undertaken. It is 
a further long step toward enabling us to take the “‘offensive’’ in the war of ideas. 

This transition means a heavy increase in the extent of responsibility, authority 
and discretion lodged with our public affairs officers and missions overseas. It 
means important problems here of personnel selection, information policy guid- 
ance, basic program planning and media support as well as of management. 
With the improvements in organization and management already made or well 
under way, we now have, or will soon have, the means of dealing effectively with 
these problems of program mechanics, 


IMPRESSIONS OF OVERSEAS INFORMATION SERVICES 


Our public affairs officers in conference groups in Tokyo, Rangoon, Bonn, and 
Brussels or individually elsewhere have made many useful and practical sugges- 
tions for improving the effectiveness of our overseas information program. These 
suggestions are being analyzed by the Office of the Deputy Administrator for 
Field Programs. They are in considerable detail. They are not included here. 
But they are readily available to you if you wish. Meantime may I mention 
some general impressions of our staff, organization and performance here and 
overseas; and certain steps which if taken will strengthen and improve our over- 
seas information service: 

Our overseas information program generally is ‘much improved.” That is 
my own impression. It seems also to be the general verdict of observers and 
investigators. There are many weak spots, especially in radio and in press and 
publications. These are having attention. We are still doing a better job of 
reaching the people who think the most than the people who, by their numbers, 
count for the most. 

Among our public affairs officers overseas about 60 percent are highly qualified; 
about 15 percent are fairly qualified but need more training or experience. 
Between 10 and 15 percent, with good general qualifications, have insufficient 
aptitude for their particular present posts and should be reassigned. About an 
equal number are “misfits’’ and should be dropped. 

In Southeast Asia and the Middle East we have our most acute problems of 
ualified American personnel. Generally in these important areas living is 
ifficult for Americans. The customary two-year service term is not working well. 

We will do better with fewer Americans each with living experience and language 
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background in the country and available for a longer term of service than two 
ears. 

In total we have in this program too many Americans overseas. In a few 
.ountries we do not have enough. In more countries we have too many. We 
should use qualified Americans for program policy and planning, major supervision, 
public representation on high levels, and security maintenance. We should make 
more use of qualified local nationals for other purposes; and we should pay them 
better. 

“Departmental” information officers should be encouraged by personnel and 
promotion policies to undertake more frequent and more substantial overseas 
assignments; and we should provide more adequate prior training for overseas 
information service. 

In many countries we are scattering our activities over too wide a range. We 
should seek greater concentration on limited selected objectives or ideas which 
we would like to have associated, in the minds of other peoples, with the policies 
and purposes of the United States. 

We should use primarily our so-called “fast media” for current defensive 
propaganda. So far as feasible we should use our longer-range media for longer- 
range affirmative objectives such as: 


(a) Progress (productivity, health, education, higher living standards, 
et cetera) ; 
(b) Independence—political (freedom from aggression, maintenance of 
national or racial integrity, religious entity, self-determination, et cetera) ; 
(c) Freedom—individual (opportunity, right to choose, “human rights,” 
et cetera) ; 
(d) Peace; 
(e) “Good neighbor” motive (“Golden Rule,” tolerance, helpfulness, et 
cetera); 
(f) Mutual security (common interest, voluntary association, et cetera); 
(g) Truth. 
In our information policy and program guidances we should continuously seek 
encourage world-wide recognition of the United States as a symbol and an 
advocate of such affirmative objectives as these. We are dealing in hope. The 
international Communists are dealing in fear. 

We should aim a greater concert of effort at ideas which may be expected to 

promote disunity and eventually political disintegration behind the Iron Curtain, 
especially in the satellite countries. 
+ We should provide the basic framework and mucleus of a worldwide informa- 
tion organization which may be conveniently expanded whenever national policy 
and publie support of it favor the gradual conversion of a ‘‘war of armaments” 
into a “‘war of ideas.””’ That time is not here. But it will come. 


? 


INFORMATION SERVICE AS PART OF PROGRAM OF NATIONAL SECURITY 


The extent to which further practical steps in these directions can be taken 
now or soon is, of course, dependent in part upon the verdict of the Bureau of the 
Budget, the incoming administration, and the Congress with respect to funds. 
The ‘Campaign of Truth” initiated in 1950 had, as you know, as authorized 
5-year annual operating-funds objective of over $250 million by 1956. Last 
year the President’s budget included for operations of the information program 
$133 million (not including foreign currencies for the Fulbright Educational 
Exchange Program). This year, for 1954, the President’s budget will ask $115 
million (including $9 million of foreign currencies for the exchange program). 
For the first time since 1950 the sights of the Bureau of the Budget for this pro- 
gram are lower, not higher. 

But in large part the effectiveness of America’s voice is dependent less on what 
it says overseas than on what it does overseas—or on what together with other 
nations it is prepared to do overseas. This involves, I dare say, some of the 
most formidable policy questions which have faced you and will face your suc- 
cessor. I do not think that our people generally take the cold war seriously as a 
potential means of averting a hot war. By hot war I mean war not up to our 
knees but up to our necks. My personal view, as a reasonably well-informed 
citizen with some knowledge of history, is that, if we keep on doing what we are 
now doing and do nothing more than we are now doing to forestall it, we will 
land in another hot war. 
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* COLD WAR 


As a nation we are not really trying to win the cold war. We are relying o; : 
armaments and armies to win a hot war if a hot war comes. But winning a ho; 4 
war which leaves a cold war unwon will not win very much for very long. Our 
present facilities for the ‘‘war of ideas’’ should enable us to retard the advance of i 
international communism, dull the edge of its propaganda and help to give thy 
free world a breathing space. This itself is important. But these facilities wil ‘ 
not enable us to win the cold war. Nor perhaps will even larger facilities enab| 3 
us to win it, until as a nation, or mutually with other nations, we can couple : 
what we are able to say overseas more effectively with what we are able to d 
overseas, j 

BUDGET SIGHTS | 
' 





The present lowering of budget sights for our foreign information activities js 

I think, not accidental. No doubt it is in part a reflection of the evident dis 
inclination of the Congress to make heavy investment in these pecan That 

disinclination in turn is a reflection of a general apathy toward a Government | 

program overseas, about which the public so far has little unders sanding. whic! | 

| 


; 
\ 


we 


is praised by some and criticized by others, which the people of the United States 
themselves never hear and never see. If our people nea get an understanding 
that winning a cold war may be a practical way of avoiding or largely reducing 
the needs of continuous gigantic investments in the means of hot war there wil! 
be less public indifference. That is the reason that I have said: ‘‘That time j 
not here. But it will come.” 

Many of the improvements in the overseas information program which I hay 
mentioned can be accomplished, however, within the funds now proposed. Dur 
ing the year 1952 we have much improved the ‘‘housekeeping” of many of « 
operations. The savings next year should be even more substantial. Ther 
are also other opportunities for economies. These are being systematicall 
explored with the aid of outside experienced surveyors. From the standpoint 
of good management and dollar value you are turning the foreign information 
and educational exchange program over to your successor in a much stronge! 
condition than at the first of this year when you established the United State: 
International Information Administration. 


IBA 


SEMIAUTONOMOUS AGENCY 


The framework of organization, the sdministration of which a year ago you 
asked me to undertake, was establishe: by you last January in departmenta 
announcement No. 4. It provided for a semiautonomous agency within the 
Department of State. The expected extent of autonomy in the sense of oppor- 
tunity of ITA to determine its information policies and to develop and execute its 
information programs overseas has materialized satisfactorily. The planned semi- 
autonomy with respect to (1) the selection, assignment, and management of per- 
sonnel and (2) the control of its own finances has not worked out satisfactorily. 
To achieve such semiautonomy implies a high degree of consolidation of author- 
ities and responsibilities which heretofore have been widely dispersed. There is 
within the Department a reluctance to accept these changes, and if not a resistance, 
at least a formidable inertia. 

A full year’s experience appears to justify a strong doubt that an extent of 
semiautoromy for IIA such as you aimed at a year ago can be achieved within 
the fremework of the Department of State. Possibly it may be achieved (1) if a 
separate IIA personne! unit and a separate IIA personnel authority are estab- 
lished; and (2) if authority to make arbitrary assessments against ITA funds for 
the use of other services of the Department is terminated. 

In my 6 months’ report to you last summer I mentioned the importance of 
attracting better talent into th's program. At that time, for example, out of 65 
so-called supergrades in the Department of State only 1 was in IIA, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that IIA included 40 percent of the Department’s total personnel 
Since then, due to your help, the number has been increased to three. That is not 
enough. The pending proposed amendments to Public Law 402 (Smith-Mundt 
should be helpful. I hope that these amendments will be pressed to earl) 
enactment. 

This program needs more experienced executives who are not fearful of prejudic- 
ing a career by doing something different and are not too timid about tampering 
with vested interests which should be tampered with. 
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VOICE OF AMERICA 


| have spoken of the present lower sights for the investment of public funds in 
sprogram. All of our activities accordingly are under budget review. Perhaps 

| should comment specifically on the Voice of America—the International Brvad- 
asting Service. It is our largest single feature, the most spectacular, the most 
widely known. It has strong friends—in Congress and elsewhere—and ardent 
s. In terms of expenditures it is our most inflexible media service. Its 


eritic 
fixed charges—operation and maintenance of 29 domestic transmitters and 38 
ay transmitters overseas—are a half of the total cost of the radio service. The 
ratio will be greater this year as several new and more powerful transmitters 
come into operation, 
Under the stimulus of the apparent receptivity of the Congress in 1950 to an 
expanded ‘‘campaign of truth,’ the Voice of America was rapidly expanded by 
152 to a level of 46 languages. Last year decision was reached not to expand 
further the language programs by an additional six as proposed by VOA. The 
imber of languages now on the air is 45 and will be further reduced. Meantime 
} e should soon be enabled in many countries to deliver a more audible signal. Our 
single most useful new relay is the 150-kilowatt transmitter on the Courier now 
harbored on the island of Rhodes and broadcasting daily to the Balkan countries 
S and the southern tier of the Soviet Union. 
i The Voice of America now has the dual task of (1) operating within its funds 
© and (2) maintaining as best it can the means by which the United States Govern- 
ment, through facilities under its own control, can speak to people in crucial areas 
= overseas. Accordingly we are now seeking to establish this general pattern for 
ir radio service: 


( 
a 
i 
q 
‘3 


a nan a: 


1. To concentrate VOA services more on the Iron Curtain countries. 

2. In other countries, where practicable, to put our VOA broadcasting 
over its own facilities, on a more limited or a standby basis. 

3. Wherever practicable to establish access, in each country, to the use of 
its own radio broadcasting facilities to which its own people are accustomed 
to listen. This will mean more local and regional origination of programs 
and less of dependence on live programs originated in New York. 


Because of its relatively high ratio of fixed charges and its proportionately 
heavy investment in radio language program talent recruited from all over the 
vorld, the Voice of America has a formidable problem in making substantial 

idget readjustments when these are necessary. Fortunately it has equally 
formidable executive talent. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


The Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange in a letter to me dated 
December 24, 1952, has raised a serious question of the relation of educational to 
information activities. In general it identifies the former with long-range and 

i ‘ultural objectives and the latter with short-range propaganda or political objec- 

; tives. It expresses the view that the former have been and are being subordinated 

; to the latter. The Advisory Commission asks consideration of the feasibility of 

some further form of separateness in the administration of the educational 

exchange and related educational phases of the program under Public Law 402, 
For this purpose it has proposed for consideration these four possibilities: 


1. A separate administrative unit outside the Department of State. 

2. Giving the Advisory Commission itself or a new board or commission 
to be created, certain executive or administrative authority and function. 

3. An administrative unit within the State Department, separate from ITA. 

4. A separate administrative unit within IIA. 


This, I understand, has been a more or less active issue for many years. Many 
eminent American educators have been uneasy over what they conceive to be the 
hazard of domination of the educational exchange activities by the propaganda 
motives of the information program. I have, however, no reason to think that 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships itself has shared this sense of uneasiness. 

As yet I have merely acknowledged the Commission’s letter and have urged 
that a copy of it be sent to the Fulbright committee now investigating for the 
Senate the entire foreign information and educational exchange service of the 
United States. This has been done, I do not regard as wholly valid the implied 
distinction between education as “long range’ and information as “short range’”’; 
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or between the one as “cultural’’ and the other as “political.” Such a conception, 
I think, is not compatible with the philosophic and moral basis of the “campaien 
of truth,” a basis to which we should steadfastly adhere. I doubt that a usefy! 
purpose would be served by any organic separation. An administrative separa- 
tion within the framework of ILA might, however, be serviceable. On October 
4 before I left for the Orient, I asked our office of management to explore the 
“assets and liabilities” of the possibility of establishing such a consolidated unit 
under such title perhaps as Division of Educational Exchange or Fducational 
Services. I expect its report soon. My judgment is that we should seek to 
establish a basis of organization and function which will have the genuine confi- 
dence of American educators generally. In these times of groving uneasiness 
especially among our colleges and universities about intrusion of Government 
into public education, I hope that ITA may be kept clear of any such implication 


ADVISORY COMMISSIONS AND PROGRAM POLICY 


Public Law 402 states, with respect to the Advisory Commissions on Infor- 
mation and on Educational Exchange, that they shall ‘‘formulate and recommend 
to the Secretary policies and programs for the carrying out of this act.” In my 
judgment it would be a gain to the program if for these purposes the Commissions 
would undertake an even greater responsibility than heretofore. The Com- 
mission members are rendering an important public service at considerable 
inconvenience to themselves and without compensation. Most of them are able 
and willing to devote considerable time to this enterprise. I cannot too much 
stress the importance to this program of well-informed objective criticism and 
suggestion. During the month of January 1953 the terms of 2 members each, of 
the 2 Advisory Commissions, will expire. I hope that the nominations to the 
President for successor appointments will be made with these facts in mind. 


PRIVATE COOPERATION 


It seems to me also that we should increase our efforts to encourage private 
cooperation in furthering the objectives of our overseas information and educational 
exchange activities. After all the historic ‘‘voice’’ of America has been the 
ordinary trade, travel, communications, emigration, and immigration, which 
have been our normal stream of contact with the people of other nations. We 
should seek to restore the flow of this stream. The ordinary voice of the people, 
in many ways, is a more potent source of international understanding and good 
will than is the ‘voice’ of the Government itself. We have an exceptionally 
able and ingenious private cooperation staff. But it needs more tools to work 
with and more encouragement, 


LOYALTY AND SECURITY 


Regarding loyalty and security we have used, as you know, every available 
means of assuring that we do not employ, and do not keep in employment, any 
person of doubtful loyalty to the United States. So far as I have reason to 
believe, the International Information Administration is rid of all of its security 
risks, 

A CONGRESSIONAL JOINT COMMITTEE 


Some months ago after our appropriation hearings, I suggested to some members 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations that it would be helpful to the 
guidance and progress of our work and to more satisfactory understanding with 
the Congress if a Congressional Joint Committee on Overseas Information Services 
might be established. That ideaisnot new. But it has never been implemented 
So far as I know it has not been thoroughly considered. I hope that the feasibility 
of such an arrangement will be explored. 

During the past year I have been impressed by the evidences that lack of more 
clear-cut statement of congressional intent tends to encourage our services to 
“seatter their shot’’—seeking to do something which will satisfy each point of 
view. Public Law 402 states general objectives. Appropriation legislation 
expressly or by implication sometimes stresses additional or different objectives. 
Applicable National Security Council instructions propose even different standards 
for our guidance. I do not believe that statutory declarations of congressional 
intent, however precise these may be, can be expected to solve this problem. 
There stil] is a great area within which opportunity for regular consultation with 
representatives of both parties in both Houses might be helpful. 
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FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 


There are, of course, continuing speculations about the future of the Inter. 
national Information Administration, its relation to the information services of 
the Mutual Security Agency, the distinctions between ‘‘information”’ and ‘“‘educa- 
tion,” and the prospects of separation of the information program from the Depart- 
ment of State. These are issues of national policy which will be determined by 
the administration and by the Congress. The sooner they are settled the better 
Especially so, the policies with respect to these matters on the part of the incoming 
administration. 

The establishment of the International Information Administration, of itself 
was a big gain; and its establishment has made possible other important gains 
But it is not a last word. The foreign information program preferably should be 
administered within the framework of the Department of State, ially over- 
seas. There is otherwise the hazard of two foreign offices. Sut this is not con- 
clusive. Unity in the spokesmanship overseas of the United States Government 
is primary The choice of mechanics is secondary. The wwortant ol jective ia 
that this issue be decided as promptiyv as deliberate deci nm mav be reached 


OFFICES OF IIA 


May I make one final suggestion? Availability of suitable space has been a 
continuing plague upon the entire Department of State On the whole, I think 
space allocation has been well handled by the administrative office. The offices 
of IIA are now scattered over seven buildings. It has no offices in the new State 
building. Conferences of IIA officers with principal policy and administrative 
officers of the Department, however important, are accordingly inconvenient and 
time consuming. This condition has tended to discourage a kind of collabora- 
tion which should be encouraged; and has tended to make IIA a sort of ‘‘island,”’ 
at least separated from the ‘‘mainland.”’ If the International Information Ad- 
ministration is continued as a part of the Department of State, I believe that a 
useful purpose would be served if at least its policies and plans staff and the imme- 
diate Office of the Administrator were to be accommodated in the new State 
building 

It is just a year ago that you asked me to “pull my cap down over my ears” 
and tackle what you described as one of the most difficult jobs in the Government. 
I have found it so. Also I have found in it a great challenge to the impulse of 
publie service. As I have said around the world to my colleagues: “This is a 
mission.”” During the year we have made progress—on the whole, I think, good 
progress. We have better organization, better management, better ‘‘house- 
keeping.”” We have a stronger worldwide program. Our congressional rela- 
tions are better. We are learning how to make the dollars count for more. We 
are, I am confident, making more runs, more hits, fewer errors; not so many are 
left on bases; and we have a long way yet to go. 

The information in this report will, 1 am sure, be of interest to you. I under- 
stand, of course, that such action by the Secretary of State as may be warranted 
will, for the most part, necessarily await the consideration of your successor. So 
I am sending a copy to Mr. Dulles. I have had no talk with him, and I have no 
information of his plans with respect to the International Information Admin- 
istration. So I am merely assuring him that to the extent of my health and 
strength my services are at his disposal, and my job also. 


Senator HickeNLooprerR. We will adjourn at this point. 
(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 16, 1953 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:35 p. m., in the 
Old Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol, Senator Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hickenlooper, Wiley, Green, Fulbright, Gillette, 
and Hill. 

Senator HickENLoorger. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The first witness today is Mr. Lewis K. Gough, national com- 
mander of the American Legion. Mr. Gough, for the record will you 
please state your name, your present position, and your connection 
or association with the United States information program, unless 
you already have it in a prepared statement which you would like 
to give. 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS K. GOUGH, NATIONAL COMMANDER OF 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Govan. Senator, my name is Lewis K. Gough. I am na 
tional commander of the American Legion and I appear here today 
representing the 4 million members of the American Legion and its 
Auxiliary, and | have stated the interest of the American Legion and 
my personal interest in a prepared statement. I would like to refer 
to the statement if I may. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. We would be glad to have you read it 
Afterward, if you have any further comment or the members of the 
subcommittee have any questions, you would be willing, I presume, 
to submit to questions. 

Mr. Goueu. Certainly 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Then you may proceed. 

Mr. Gover. Thank vou, sir. 

First, let me emphasize, at the outset, that our organization Is 
devoutly interested in the subject of your investigation. We believe 
vou are doing a tremendously important work. It is a work in which 
the veterans of the country share a special and personal concern, and 
to which we want to contribute in every helpful way. 

This is so because, as veterans, we share also an abiding hatred of 
war. In the process of translating that attitude into the positive 
pursuit of peace, Legionnaires in recent years have devoted more and 
more attention to the problems and opportunities presented by what 
is commonly and, I believe, inaccurately, called psychological warfare. 
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DECLARATION OF POLICY BY AMERICAN LEGION 


At the last convention in New York City, the American Legion 
adopted a vigorous declaration of policy on this subject, the substance 
of which reads as follows: 

Effective propaganda is inseparable from effective national policy. We cannot 
hope to win the global propaganda war until we face the reality that it is a war. 


W hile our hands are tied with rules, strict. legalisms and protocol, our adversary 
is fighting with both hands. We must seize the initiative. 


To achieve that purpose, the convention recommended, among other 
things, that 


1. This Nation adopt a fighting policy directed toward a collapse of the Red 
hierarchy and that we perfect the techniques of psychological warfare to match 
such a policy. 

2. We effectively mobilize and utilize the hundreds of thousands of refugees 
from the Soviet world in a manner which will cause new thousands to break the 
bonds of captivity. 

3. More and more of the propaganda tasks be entrusted to foreign nationals, 
both here and in their own countries. 


4. Provision be made for effective central control and direction of our psycho- 
logical effort at a level where such control can be enforced. 

The American Legion lays no claim to omniscience or professional 
expertness in this field. We realize that the planning and execution 
of psychological strategy is a highly compley business. entailing of 
necessity great technical skill and a considerable degree of secrecy. 
We are convinced. however, that public understanding and evalua- 
tion in terms of overall approach is not only admissible but essential 
for the program’s success. 

Since my election as national commander of the American Legion, 
1 have made it a point to discuss this program with authorities at the 
planning, policy, and operating levels. I have met with such leaders 
as Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, then head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and now the Under Secretary of State; Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles; Admiral Kirk who headed the Psychological 
Strategy Board; Dr. Wilson Compton, formerly in charge of the 
International Information Administration which includes the Voice of 
America; Maj. Gen. William J. (Wild Bill) Donovan, wartime director 
of OSS; as well as officials of the Armed Forces and our own American 
Legion research experts. I mention this only to indicate that as 
Legion national commander I am bound not only by official mandate 
but by personal inclination to maximum activity in this field. 


ASSUMPTIONS 


1. A sound approach, in our judgment, must accept the basic fact 
that world war I[[I-Russian style is now under way. It may be called 
irregular, subversive, unorthodox, or psychological, but it is warfare 
nevertheless, as Hitler understood, seeking to break the will of an 
enemy to resist by all means, moral and physical. Those who choose 
to believe otherwise are preserving a fiction which can only confuse 
and distract our efforts to cope with the real problem. 

We are engaged in war around the world with the forces of imperi- 
alistic communism. We must win this contest, either psychologically. 
by winning the war of ideas, or militarily, by defeating the aggressor. 
If we fail in the first alternative, then the other becomes inevitable. 
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2. The term, “psychological warfare,” as related to our prosecution 
of the cold war, is a misnomer. ‘Taken together, our nonmilitary 
efforts might more accurately be called, and should be understood as, 
a battle for peace. The enemy always talks about peace while we 
seem to always talk about war. Since we mean peace, let’s say so. 
The battle theater is worldwide in scope and virtually unlimited in 
weapons and ways of attack. It embraces far more than propaganda 
and counter-propagnada; it includes economic warfare, diplomatic 
warfare, and every other avenue of moral and physical persuasion that 
leads to the enemy’s sources of strength. 

We believe that evaluation of one phase of this effort requires 
consideration of the entire problem. 

3. Subsequent events have strengthened our belief that the death 
of Stalin increases the possibliity of all-out military aggression by the 
Soviets. The new leaders of the Kremlin may believe that to seize 
and hold power, they must intensify aggression. It follows that if we 
are going to head off this calamity, we must greatly increase the 
volume and accuracy of our nonmilitary efforts to win the battle for 
peace. 

1. Communism is the most aggressive and, up to this moment, the 
most successful organized missionary movement alltime. Weneed 
to understand that it is aided but not caused by adverse economic 
conditions. It appeals to the high-born as well as the downtrodden, to 
the doctor of letters as well as the illiterate —and always in the form of 
cleverly contrived promises to set righi whatever is wrong. 

5. Our opposition has demonstrated a superiority on the battlefield 
of ideas which we have hardly begun to challenge. The Soviets 
long ago installed organized subversion as a governmental science of 
the highest order. Ideological weapons remain the heavy artillery 
in their arsenal. Because of their zeal and skill in training others in 
the use of these weapons, they have been able to assume and keep 
the initiative in the struggle for men’s minds. 

6. Reports of recent purges in Russia and a number of her satellite 
countries indicate widespread unrest—a condition doubtless aggra- 
vated by the deaths of Stalin and Gottwald. It seems to us that every 
effort should be made to exploit this situation. The next few months 
may well offer the opportunity we have waited for, and may not soon 
again enjoy, to roll back the Iron Curtain. 

7. In considering the course to be followed in conducting our battle 
for peace, we should be alert to the possibility that all future wars will 
be cold wars. It may be that conventional military weapons have 
reached destructive potentials so vast as to virtually ban the World 
War II type of mass conflict. If that is so, it means that the battle 
will be fought not with bayonets and bombs but with ideas and 
ideals * * * not for ridges and raw materials but for the minds of 
men. It means that the decision will be reached in this largely un- 
developed and little understood area of psychological warfare about 
which your committee and my organization are so deeply disturbed. 


OBJECTIVES OF UNITED STATES INFORMATION PROGRAM 


The purpose of American propaganda efforts, as we of the Legion 
see it, is to portray accurately and favorably life in our own country 
and the beliefs and hopes of our people—and at the same time to 
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point out fallacies in the Communist doctrine and dangers in the 
Communist strategy of conquest. Our further objective is to let 
those who would be free know that we will try to help them fulfill 
their desires for personal welfare and liberty in terms of their self- 
interest and ours. 

This is no simple task. It requires patience, diligence, intensive 
training—above all, it requires the will to win * * * the development 
of a we-can-do-it attitude among not just the specialists engaged in 
the work but among all Americans. 

In order to employ effective means, we must know very clearly 
the end which we seek. We are not trying to Americanize othe 
countries, nor should we waste time and effort parading the material 
luxuries of our system before people who have neither the inclination 
nor the ability to understand them. But there are basic human 
yearnings to which people of all races and all stations respond. The 
hungry man values food, and the urge for liberty and dignity is to be 
found even in those who have never known liberty and dignity. We 
believe it is fundamental, therefore, that our long-range informational! 
effort proceed along these lines with the view of encouraging and aiding 
the captives and near captives of communism to serve their own in- 
terests in their own way. 

The Communists pursue their cause with fanatic loyalty and im- 
placable cunning. We can and must offset their revolutionary zeal 
with our own ideological flame. We must bury the big lie under the 
big truth, and appeal to the imagination not only of the masses but 
of the individual on the basis of enhancement of his well-being. 


OBSTACLES TO BE OVERCOME 


Given the most favorable circumstances, it will take time to over- 
come the formidable advantage in experience and training now 
enjoyed by the enemy. His calculated use of certain immoral and 
inhuman techniques gives him a permanent advantage. But much 
can and should be done to correct important defects in our own 
strategy and tactics. 

Among these, I should like to cite the following: 


INTELLIGENCE SYSTEM AND OVER-ALL ORGANIZATION 


1. Inferior intelligence system: I am sure vou would agree with m¢ 
that effective intelligence is an absolute “must” for effective and 
positive psychological attack. This is the first requirement of the 
battle for peace. Our leadership needs to know when and where the 
enemy is weak, how he can be hit, what pressure points can be exploited 
into crises that will keep him off balance and occupied at home where 
he belongs. Propaganda and action must be keyed to liberty and 
liberation. 

My observations and the record itself indicate that all too often 
the necessary information either is not getting through to responsibl 
personnel or is inadequately evaluated. The Central Intelligence 
Agency, the State Department, and the Armed Forces are all passing 
the word but there doesn’t appear to be any coordinated effort to 
suit the word to action. 
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2. Lack of organization and planning: Under the existing setup, 
authority to assimilate and develop the various elements of uncon- 
ventional warfare is divided and uncertain. Of the many organizs L- 
tions handling pieces of the puzzle, apparently none has clear 
responsibility for putting them together—and the costly result is 
diluted effort and missed opportunities 

We had a concrete example of the latter in connection with Stalin's 
death. As an interested layman, I had assumed that plans were 
made long ago to take immediate advantage of the crisis inherent in 
the change of Soviet leadership. It was reasonable to expect that 
Malenkov’s assumption of power would be greeted with a full-scale 
propaganda barrage by the Voice of America and all of our foreign 
information organs, pointing up for the benefit of Iron Curtain 
residents the fact that the great People’s Democracy left the people 
no choice in the most important decision of their lives—that it was 
strictly machine politics, arbitrarily planned and ruthlessly dictated 
by a handful of powe r-mad tyrants. 

To my knowledge, there was only a limited and belated effort in 
this direction. The all-important initial broadcasts were devoted 
instead to forecasts of a long struggle for power among Stalin’s heirs 
apparent. On the die of results, we have to conclude that there 
was no real planning for the situation as it actually developed 


INITIATIVE AND COORDINATION 


3. Lack of initiative: While training and experience can be expected 
to improve this situation, it also stems in large part from our tradi- 
tional inhibitions and faulty organization. 1 have found a widespread 
tendency among key people to ap ply orthodox thinking to what is 
essentially an unorthodox operation, with the consequence that 
imagination and technical competence at the operating level often- 
times is stifled at the policy level. 

This was clearly borne out by a survey of the Voice of America 
operation in New York, made by our own qualified specialists last 
December. If you like, I will be happy to make copies of their 
report available to your committee. It indicates that the engineering 
and technical staff of the Voice includes many superior personnel, men 
and women who realize the importance and nature of their role in the 
battle for peace, but whose best efforts are discounted by policy 
jamming in Washington. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. | might say, Mr. Commander, that 
without objection we would be glad to have that report available 
to the committee. 

Mr. Govuau. Very well, Senator Hickenlooper. I have plenty 
of copies available. 

4. Lack of coordination: Maj. Gen. William J. (Wild Bill) Donovan, 
to the World War II director of OSS, recently pointed out the fallacy 
of attempting to counter Soviet subversion with piecemeal measures. 
The great need, General Donovan said, is to “make a fist of all our 
resources—propaganda, deception, ideology, sabotage, guerrila tac- 
tics, and military and economic help—so that every blow is a real 
punch.” 

Unless and until our side accepts and implements this total.concept 
of subversion, we cannot hope to compete effectively with the enemy. 

81024—-538—pt. 2——14 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


The following represent suggestions of a general nature which the 
American Legion commends to your committee: 

1. We believe the Government should establish, or assist in the 
establishment by private sources of a system of higher education 
in the science of 20th century subversion. The Soviets did not 
inherit their skill in this field. They developed it through research, 
study, and intensive schooling. We can do the same. We should 
set up intensive training courses for Government personnel who have 
responsibility for carrying out various phases of this program and we 
should encourage the establishment of curricula for college students 
interested in careers in this field. 

2. In this connection, there should be greater utilization of foreign 
nationals, particularly displaced persons and escapees who have 
personal knowledge of life under the Red yoke and whose voices are 
most likely to be heard and heeded by their own countrymen. The 
Kersten amendment, in our judgment, should be implemented 
vigorously with the funds provided by the Congress for that purpose. 

3. Leadership in this area, above all others, should be selected 
strictly on the basis of talent and passion for the job, without regard 
to politic ‘al or personal patronage. Our greatest present need, in our 
opinion, is for experience and knowledge combined with fervor and 
zeal, 

To the maximum extent consistent with security, the base of our 
entire outgoing-information program should be broadened by en- 
couraging greater unde rstanding and participation on the part of the 
American people. I emphasize this because of the prevalent and 
harmful impression that the whole business can be left to a handful 
of cloak-and-dagger professionals. It seems to me that private 
citizens, and certainly interested organizations of private citizens, can 
contribute immeasurably to the cause. The American Legion, for 
instance, would be happy to participate with representatives of labor, 
management, farmers, religious, and other groups in an advisory 
council if there were any assurance that the opinions of such a council 
would receive official hearing. We are not only willing but eager to 
make available our facilities and to help build a national determination 
to succeed in this battle for peace, recognizing that it requires patience 
and constant application. 

The Voice of America should have greater autonomy in planning 
the operations. The potential value of the Voice is beyond dispute, 
in our opinion. We feel, however, that it would achieve far better 
results if policy implementation were freed from the control of those 
preoccupied with conventional diplomacy. 

6. Adequate funds: According to reliable sources, the Soviets are 
spending more money to jam American broadcasts beamed at Russia 
than we are spending on our worldwide information program. The 
price of freedom is high, and paving part of that price in dollars may 
mean a tremendous saving in lives. 

7. Authority for deciding overall policy to be followed by the various 
agencies and departments in the battle for peace should be centered 
in a single psychological command post, reporting directly to the 
President and the Congress. Planning strategy should be the full- 
time function—the only function—of such an office. We respectfully 
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recommend the establishment of a new Cabinet department for this 
purpose so that the waging of the battle for peace will not be sub- 
ordinated to orthodox diplomacy or conventional concepts of fire- 
power. The all-important need, in our view, is to fix responsibility 
for coordination and direction of the program in 1 office under 1 head. 

The Psychological Strategy Board as presently constituted in no 
wise fills this need. Iam advised that not a single major recommenda- 
tion of the Board has been executed by the departments in agencies 
to which it reports. This will always be so as long as the formulation 
of psychological strategy remains a subordinate, part-time function 
of departments whose primary missions lie elsewhere. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


We must realize that we are engaged in a worldwide battle for peace 
requiring the use of all our country’s resources. 

The opposition is vulnerable. Millions of his captive subjects are 
willing to help us help them to liberation. 

We can win this battle if we develop the will to win it * * *, The 
battle must be led by trained experts at the highest Government 
level—with the power to direct the assembled might of America to 
the needs of psychological strategy. 

This is the best—the only—way to defeat communism and secure 
peace short of all-out, shooting war. 

Senator HickenLooprerR. Thank you, Mr. Commander. If you 
have no objection, we will insert the memorandum for the national 
commander on the Voice of America, to which you referred imme- 
diately after your formal statement in the record. 

Mr. Govan. I will be very happy to have you do so, Senator. 

(Note: The document referred to is as follows: ) 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL COMMANDER ON THE VOICE OF AMERICA’S 
New York City OPERATION 
DeceMBER 15, 1952. 

The greater part of two days was spent in covering the New York plant of the 
Voice. However, this memorandum is quite short inasmuch as most of the time 
was spent inspecting a technical operation and in talking with engineers. 

It is sufficient to say that there appeared to be little doubt but that the Voice 
employs engineers with many years of training and that those talked to had a 
distinct pride in their achievements from a technical point of view. They were 
working on a worldwide operation in their chosen field—radio—and their horizons 
with the Voice are almost unlimited. There is no question but that these men 
are extremely aware of the fact that we are at war with the Soviet Union. This 
was highlighted by a recording of Soviet jamming of Voice broadcasts as picked up 
in Rome, Italy. One could clearly hear the jammers coming in one by one until 
the American broadcaster’s words were no longer heard. 

One meeting, the last, proved conclusively that the Voice is but an instru‘ment, 
a tool, and that it has no policymakers of its own as far as basic content is con- 
cerned, i. e., relating to political and psychological warfare. One policy is estab- 
lished at a higher level in State Department meetings, the men with the Voice 
implement it with their own know-how. The policy adviser, Broadcasting 
Service, Mr. Edwin M. J. Kretzmann, while having that title, appears to be 
merely a go-between, the man who takes in the phone calls, telegrams, teletypes, 
etc. from State Department offices in Washington and sits down with his New 
York division heads and tells them what it is that State wants them to do. 

He told of the differences that have arisen between Voice and State people on 
some matters, but State had last word. His policy function seemed to be broadest 
in connection with material which might come in to the Voice directly from some 
source, material holding promise for broadcast content, in that he and his associ- 
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ates make recommendations to Washington that such a new line might be followed 
But again, final decision does not rest with the Voice of America. 

Unfortunately, the meeting with a most important Division Deputy Chief, 
Mr. Merrill Phillips, cf Radio Program Evaluation, was the shortest. This 
division handles all the letters that come in. It was very clear and unmistakable, 
however, even in a short meeting, that the mail comes in from peop sles in the 
free world. No letters came in from the Soviet Union all last year. The October 
1952 Report on Audience Mail, which Mr. Phillips sent us, lists one letter received 
from Czechoslovakia and three from Poland in the month of October. Yugoslavys 
sent 1,144 letters in the same month. Naturally, the Soviets do not allow such 
letters to get out and those that do are very rare. There seems to be little doubt 
that the broadcasts do reach deep into Iron Curtain countries. There was not 
time to go through letters from escapees who had heard the Voice before making 
their escape, if there were any. Assurance was given that there had been received 
many such letters, We had some discussion of the number of defectors from th 
Soviet Union. Mr. Phillips admitted ignorance on how many there actually wer 
but thought there were very few. 

The greatest percentage of mail received by the Voice comes from Germany. 
Fastern Germans found it possible to post letters in West Berlin, so there is som 
communication from this sector of the Soviet world. This particular division 
was interested in having interviews with Russion defectors in Western German) 
They had been given a figure of some 200 such people, but Mr. Phillips thought 
thev’d be lucky to find that there are actually 100 of recent enough vintag: 
be valuable. 

His fivures indicate that there are some 12 million radio sets in the Soviet 
Union, of which 8 million are wired sets, and 4 million are receivers. This latter 
figure seems rather large, and, if true, very hopeful. Mr. Phillips told of ow 
Embassy people taking about one trip a year in Russia away from Moscow, and 
on these — they take portable receivers and check the reception of the Voice 
broadcas They then make recommendations on increasing their effectiveness 

This story was given by another man, one of the engineers who was a divisio: 
head, so perhaps the Embassy staff does accomplish something useful once a year, 
though its overall contribution in this respect must remain doubtful. 

The tour was very interesting, but it only proved what we have always felt 
that criticism of the Voice of America must begin with the men behind the Voice 
= the Department of State. It was evident that a few of the men we spoke wit 

eally wanted to go all out in waging a hard-hitting offensive. One of them was 
very emphatic in his conviction that the warfare we were waging in the psycho 
logical field has been ineffective because it contained nothing with a burning ideo 


logical fire Making it clear he was not a Catholic, this division chief said he 
certain that we had to throw something like Roman Catholicism at communism 
if we were to meet it on a plane where we would be effective. We were quite 


pleased to find this man in the position he was, but he knew well how little | 
affected basic policy j 
The American Legion evidently must concentrate its attention on the relativel 
few men in the critical spots in government on whose shoulders rests the respor 
sibility for formulating America’s policies toward the Soviet Union and the 
political and psychological warfare measures taken against the enemy. Fir 
priority should be given to insuring that experienced men with great determinatio: 
to achieve victory over the Communists be placed in these few positions wherein 
such planning is done. Few men really understand what the world struggle i 
all about, and even the most loyal Americans, if incapable of understanding 
measures which must be taken will prove incompetent and will actuully serve 
by their insufficiencies to promote the cause of world communism. “A stitch ii 
time saves nine’’ is especially true now before the critical jobs are ladled out to 
political patronage men whose debts must be paid. 
The American Legion’s task at this stage is the extremely important one of 
insisting that highly capable men be placed in these positions. 
KARL BAARSLAG, 
Nicnontas T. NONNENMACHER, 
Research Specialists 
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PROPOSED DEPARTMENT OF PEACE 


Senator HicKENLOoPER. I want to congratulate you on your clear, 
concise, and constructive statement. 

Mr. Gover. Thank you, sir. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. I presume there will be a lot of disagree- 
ment with your statement, but regardless of that fact, you have 
pointed out many of the weaknesses as you see them and have made 
some recommendations and conclusions that are positive and cer- 
tainly not fuzzy. I find myself in agreement with many of the things 
vou have said, The subcommittee undoubtedly will have some ques- 
tions to ask you. Senator Wiley? 

Senator Wiiery. I noticed that you suggested a Department for 
Peace. I might say that years ago I made a similar suggestion, 
feeling that it would be well to have a Department for Peace instead 
of a Department of War. I wish to ask you whether you have given 
thought to the range of powers of that department. Here you speak 
of it simply as a department to control psychological warfare. Is 
that what you have in mind? 

Mr. Govan. Well, I am presenting it humbly to you, sir, because 
I cannot hold myself out as an expert on the organization of this 
department. The organization of this particular department would 
require a great deal more of survey and study than I have given it. 

| would say that the department would have an analogy in the 
Department of Defense, where you would have a director of the 
Department for Peace, and then instead of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that are responsible to him directly and he to the President, you 
would have a Psychological Strategy Board that is broadened, and 
you would have a board that would have the functions of evaluations 
and setting up the program, making plans and recommendations 
and coordinating them, very much as do the Joint Chiefs, develop- 
ing courses of action, testing them for feasibility, suitability, and 
acceptability and then presenting them to the Cabinet level for 
approval or for him to secure the approval from the President and 
from Congress. 

I believe that the Psychological Strategy Poard can be made an 
effective board which in our opinion it has not been in the past. I 
believe that there should be representation on that board of the 
Departments of State and Defense and the CIA, as there is at the 
present time, also the administration, also the minority and the major- 
ity leaders of both Houses so that Congress is represented, the MSA 
and the Atomic Committee, the Department of Commerce, because 
there is the economic phase that should be coordinated. 

I think nongovernmental experts in certain fields, such as in psy- 
chology, political science, motion pictures, publishers, religion should 
be on the board, and I think the board should be headed by experts 
who have the experience and knowledge along with the zeal in the 
fashion that I have mentioned to head it up, and the board would 
have a full-time function. 

That of course is something that is nebulous. It is an organization 
that would have to be studied, and it is merely something I am pre- 
senting since you asked the question, to give you my thinking on it. 
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NEED FOR BOLD PROPAGANDA AIMED AT SPECIFIC AUDIENCES 


Senator Wiiey. In your contacts with these various people, did 
they bring out the idea that in order to make this—let us call it a 
campaign—effective, we have to recognize that the human mind is 
stratified, almost like the rock in a quarry, intellectually, politically, 
socially and economically; and that in order to make an impression 
on these different strata, the campaign must necessarily vary with the 
level of the people? Do you appreciate that fact? 

Mr. Govan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. And hasn’t one of the faults in the past been that 
we have gone into the business of selling ideas wholesale, irrespective 
of where the particular people live, and what level the particular race 
or group has reached? 

Mr. Govan. I would quite concur in that, certainly, Senator, on 
the basis of my survey. 

The American Legion is on record over a long period of time sup- 
porting that statement, particularly in our criticism of the approach, 
the objectives of the Voice of America in talking about our material 
blessings to people that have no concept of what we are talking about 

Senator Witey. Have you any further concrete suggestions, besides 
those you have made, as to how we can improve the mechanism of 
the program in order to win this battle of ideas for the minds of men? 
If you have any other suggestions, [ would be glad to hear them. 

Mr. Govan. Yes, sir; | do, Senator Wiley. I, in November, spent 
considerable time in the Far East, and there I had the opportunity 
to observe the application you might say of the type of thing that we 
are discussing, as far as it goes, and I came back with very definite 
ideas. 

One is that we need more bold ideas ourselves. 


USING CERTAIN, CAPTURED COMMUNISTS AS TRUTH TEAMS 


As an example, I asked the head of the Psychological Strategy Board 
when I met with him if they had given consideration as a course of 
action to utilizing the prisoners, the Red Chinese and the North Ko- 
reans who have refused to be repatriated, as truth teams, those that 
could speak foreign languages. 

I even offered the services of the American Legion to provide a 
plane to take them to centers of countries threatened by communism 
in Europe, to let them tell what life is like behind the Iron Curtain, 
that the war in Korea is not between the north and south but the old 
story of fighting against aggression, to tell why they refused to be 
repatriated. 

As nearly as I could ascertain, that course of action had never been 
developed, and where it would come from I couldn’t ascertain, 
whether it would come from Defense or from State or what organiza- 
tion; but again referring to the analogy of the military, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, there we have Intelligence e and Operations that are 
constantly developing the enemy’s courses of action, and ours, and 
from that they are developing positive courses of action to test, and 
those are then presented to the high command for the final approval or 
rejection, but I haven’t been able to determine anywhere along the 
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line where that type of thinking for bold ideas is being properly chan- 
neled at the policy level, or certainly not at the implementation level. 

Of course, without getting into military strategy, I do feel there are 
many things that are important psychologically, including victory in 
Korea, because of the genetics in the Far East and the respect for the 
victor, the courage of initiative and offensives. Landing on the 
Chinese mainland would play an important part. 

[ asked the generalissimo what he thought would have the greatest 
effect, and he emphasized landings on the mainland would give hope, 
as well as our supplying airpower to the free Chinese to balance the 
airpower of the Red Chinese. Now these are military things, but 
they do have an effect and again demonstrate the coordination that 
is necessary. 

Senator Witxy. To whom did you suggest the idea that they utilize 
these prisoners? 

Mr. Govan. I discussed that, sir, when I met with Admiral Kirk 
and others in the Psychological Strategy Board. They made it very 
clear to me immediately they were not an operating agency. 

Senator Witry. In that case, we had better see to it that if we set 
up such a program there is no Iron Curtain against practical ideas. 

Mr. Govan. Right, sir. 

Senator WiLey. You suggested here the utilization of those escapees. 
Do you think they should be used in other places too? 

Mr. Gouan. Yes, sir, along the line of the Kersten amendment. 

Senator Witey. Do many of them have this ‘‘flame,’’ so that they 
are willing to lay down their lives in order to accomplish what they 
think is a great purpose? 

Mr. Goucu. Yes, sir. We believe much more can be done, Senater, 
along the line of a problem for our leadership, if | may say so, to con- 
vince Asiatics that they must fight for their own liberties and for their 
own well-being, and that we will give them support in such a fight. 

Senator Witey. Do you have any other suggestions? 

Mr. Govuaa. I think that our point 4 program is a little on the lofty 
side. I think it has got to be keyed to the individual more and let him 
know in terms of his own need of pants and shoes and a bow! of rice 
what can be done for him and what is being done to help him. 

I think that we need to bolster the countries on the rim of Commu- 
nist aggression as one of our prime objectives. These are observations 
that 1 picked up when I was in the Far East. 

Senator Witey. That is all. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Senator Green? 


> 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN PSYCHOLOGICAL AND MILITARY WARFARE 


Senator Green. | have been very much impressed with the many 
good ideas in this statement. 

Mr. Govueu. Thank you, sir. 

Senator GREEN. However, I would like some further explanation, 
to help my understanding of it. 

In some parts of your statement, you speak of dividing the psycho- 
logical—to which term you take exception—from the military aspects 
of warfare. You think there should be a definite division of 
thought with regard to the two, do you not? 
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Mr. Govan. Yes, sir. 

Senator GREEN. I wonder if they can be divided absolutely. Sup- 
pose, for example, that we were convinced that the Soviet Union had 
abandoned all military ambitions. Would you still think that we 
ought to continue our war against the communistic idea? It wouldn’t 
necessarily be a military war. 

Mr. Govex. Are vou through with your question, Senator Green? 

Senator GREEN. That is the first question. 

Mr. Govern. All right, sir. I would say, first, that the objective 
that we would have if we were convinced that they had abandoned 
further military aggression, would be the prevention of the consolida- 
tion of the nations that they have already captured in their dynasty. 

That is one of the main objectives of the tvpe of psychological 
warfare that I would recommend, that we would prevent consolida- 
tion, that we would operate to delay, to create fear, to keep the enemy 
off balance, meanwhile giving hope and purpose to those, saying that 
we are, as one of the phrases I used, suiting our liberty to liberation as 
propaganda is suited to action. 

[ think that we have a definite objective to work toward the pre- 
vention of consolidation. and the building of hope among those in the 
captured countries. 

Senator Green. What would be our reason for objecting to com- 
binations? A combination of the American Colonies formed a nation 
here. What would be the theoretical basis or justification for our 
objecting to a group of nations in another part of the world combining 
to make a greater nation? 

Mr. Goueu. Because the type of combining there ts strictly by 
force and without the will of those who were combined.. They were 
deprived of their liberties and their freedoms and their opportunity 
for their own individual well-being. 

That wasn’t the case with the Colonies. There it was done bv the 
will of the people. Here people have been deprived of the right to 
exercise the philosophy that we believe in, freedom and dignity of the 
individual, and free enterprise. 


ELECTIONS IN SATELLITE COUNTRIES 


Senator Green. To make the distinction even clearer, suppose 
they held elections in all those countries and they all voted to continue 
their present form of government? 

Mr. Govan. Of course we called for elections right at the outset, 
Senator Green, and either they were never held or they were held 
under such circumstances that they did not reflect the will of the 
people. 

I would be forced to say that if the elections were held under 
circumstances where the will of the people could be freely expressed 
without any duress, without any fear to state what they would like 
to state themselves, that we would be bound by that decision. The 
people must have the right to determine what they desire for them- 
selves, and we feel they should have that right. 

Senator Green. Well, that is the traditional American point of 
view—that they all have the right to choose their own form of gov- 
ernment—even if they desire another form of government from ours. 
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Mr. Goveu. That is right, sir. 

Senator GREEN. If they wish to have a totalitarian form of gov- 
ernment, we recognize that right, do we not? 

Mr. Govan. Yes, sir, and I think we have demonstrated that. 
This isn’t a new field. Cuba and the Philippine Islands demonstrate 
our thinking along that line. I don’t think we have capitalized 
sufficiently on that. 

Senator Green. I don’t think we have. I agree with most of 
what you have said, but I don’t think you have made it clear yet 
how we can continue the fight against ideas What are the ideas 
against which we would continue to fight, if the present military 
positions of our opponent were abandoned? 

Mr. Gover. I would say what we would be fighting against would 
be the control of the many by the few, the removing of the personal 
liberty and dignity, the consclidation against the will of the masses. 


OVERALL COMMUNIST AMBITIONS IN RELATION TO MILITARY AMBITIONS 


Senator GreEN. Do vou think the military and territorial ambi- 
tions of the present Government of Russia are very different from 
what they were under the Czar? 

Mr. Goveu. | am not enough of a student of history to be able to 
draw a comparison with the imperialistic designs of Czars. I have, 
however, made a thorough study of the designs by the Communist 
leaders from Marx and Lenin and Stalin. Iam firmly convinced that 
their objective is the domination of the hearts and minds of men 
world-wide, which means us. 

Senator Green. Well, isn’t that a means to an end? Isn’t that 
still ambition—territorial ambition—with psychological force added 
to the military force? 

Mr. Goven. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. That is the latest addition, but isn’t their ambition 
still the same? They have always wanted to get to warm water. 
Isn’t that the primary ambition, and the desire to spread out over 
the whole world merely secondary? 

Mr. Gouau. Yes, sir; 1 quite concur that is their main objective, 
by every force possible. 

Senator Green. The next point is this: Assuming that we have no 
fear of their military advance, should we continue to fight? Should 
we attempt to fight communism, one form of totalitarian government, 
rather than czarism, another form? It never entered our heads to 
fight that or object to it. 

Mr. Goven. Well, again, I am not enough of a student of history 
to know what we thought and did in fighting ezarism, but if it was 
the same threat to us that communism is, I think that we should have 
fought it. 

Senator Green. Is there a threat? 

Mr. Goveu. A threat from communism, sir? 

Senator Green. Is there a threat from communism when it is not 
combined with militarism? 

Mr. Govan. Yes, I think there is. 

Senator Green. I am trying to determine your thought on the 
subject. 
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NONMILITARY WARFARE 


Mr. Goveu. I think we are in a war now, and I think it is entirely 
possible that we will not be in another military mass war because 
the very weapons of destruction have grown so awful, but I think 
that the war now is the same as any other war. 

Its objective is to break the will of the enemy, and they are using 
moral and physical forces to do so, and they are waging a subversive 
type of war which is contrary to the diplomacy that we have thought 
of in the past. 

It is a war that is trying to bring the masses to agree to a certain 
concept in one way or the other, and to impose the will of the strate- 
gically placed power tyrants at the top upon the many. I think 
that they are expanding that, utilizing all moral and physical forces 
as far as they can go on a timetable and a blueprint and taking 
advantage of every vacuum, and I think that we are their 
key objective. 

I think that we are in great danger ourselves, if we are not realistic 
in meeting it aggressively. 

Senator Green. Well, if that is true, isn’t the oft-repeated Com- 
munist statement also true, that we are fighting to make the world 
safe for capitalism? 

Mr. Govan. They say they are fighting to make capitalism safe? 

Senator Gremn. No; that is their statement about us—that we are 
fighting primarily to make the world safe for capitalism. 

Mr. Goven. Well, of course, they use capitalism with a different 
connotation than would I. I am not at all afraid of the use of the 
word “capitalism,’’ and use it upon every opportunity, because, to 
me, it has a connotation of freedom and liberty and dignity for the 
individual and the right of free enterprise that has built our country 
to where we are, and I could give a half-hour talk on that, but I do 
feel that our type of capitalism as they refer to it in their sneering 
manner is something that holds promise. 

It is a revolution of its own and it holds promise for the individual 
for his own well-being and his own dignity and his own liberty that 
communism could never hold. 


UNITED STATES AIMS AND METHODS 


Senator Green. As I said before, I don’t want to be misunderstood. 
Perhaps it is a rather dangerous subject to discuss at a hearing. 

Mr. Govan. It is very stimulating. 

Senator Green. I really thought I might get some help in deter- 
mining what we are fighting. Sometimes we seem to be fighting 
aggression in the world—as has been stated over and over again in 
the case of Korea—and sometimes we seem to be fighting ideas that 
we don’t like or that we think are dangerous. We ought to know 
what we are fighting, so that we can decide on the best way of 
fighting it. 

That is what we are trying to find out in these hearings—the best way 
of fighting our opponent. But first, we have to decide what the 
opponent is: Is it a powerful nation which is trying to dominate the 
world through force, or is it the spread of ideas which have been spread 
many times before without any military aid whatsoever? 


X 
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Sometimes religion has been spread over a good part of the world 
by peaceful measures alone; sometimes it has been spread with the 
aid of military force, when crusading governments became impatient 
with the slow spread of ideas and ‘‘baptized”’ people by the thousands, 
after conquering them. I think we ought to decide how much we are 
fighting to impress our ideas as such on the world, and how much we 
are doing it simply as 4 defense against an aggressive policy. 

Mr. Govan. I think the main thing that we have to impress upon 
the people of the world, beyond our own country. is that we want to 
help them do what they want to do, and that is to further their own 
well-being, their own liberty, and their own dignity as individuals, 
and their own opportunity, and that we have no imperialistic designs. 

We recognize them as equals in a free world, and we will do our 
utmost to help them assume their part in the family of nations through 
mutual help and mutual respect. 

Senator GREEN. I am very glad to hear you say that, because I, 
myself, feel that that is the truly American point of view. Here, how- 
ever, another point comes up: You talk about their well-being and 
their liberty, but the two are not necessarily the same. 

Mr. Gouen. That is right, sir. 

Senator Gregen. Where should we lay the emphasis? 

Mr. Goueu. I would say psychologically first and foremost in their 
well-being, because you appeal more to a man who is hungry by a 
bowl of rice, or a man who is without shoes by a pair of shoes, than 
you do to talk to him about dignity of the individual or his liberty; 
but I think there is an inherent love in all of us for liberty and for 
freedom and to have our own individual dignity, and I think that is 
the secondary consideration that should be second in priority. 


DESIRE FOR LIBERTY IN DIFFERENT NATIONS 


Senator Green. You have traveled in the world. Didn’t you find 
people who didn’t want individual liberty? For example, a man of 
the lower classes in some countries thinks government is somebody 
else’s business, not his. He has no ideas on the subject and doesn’t 
want to have any ideas on the subject. 

Mr. Gover. I have never come into contact with anyone—of 
course, I don’t speak their language fluently—enough to develop what 
they think about that, but 1 would say from my observations in my 
travels that most of the peoples of the world do have an inherent 
desire for liberty and freedom. 

Senator GREEN. Many do, but I also think there are others who 
don’t. However, I have no statistics, and I don’t think such figures 
can be compiled. Excuse me for taking your time, but I thought it 
would be helpful to clarify my own ideas, at any rate. 

Mr. Gover. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Witey. Brother Green is a bachelor. He knows what he 
is talking about when he talks about freedom. 

Senator GREEN. I am convinced that there are some peoples, some 
nations, that don’t have individual liberty and don’t want it. They 
feel more content if there is someone else to decide things for them. 

Of course, they would like to have somebody in whom they could 
have confidence; but they are willing to take that chance. They 
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would rather have a ruler than have the responsibility of being part 
of a ruling system. 

Mr. Govan. Sir, may I say this. I feel that most of the nations 
that have been brought into the Communist orbit are not in that 
category as nations, and nations are groups of individuals. 

I think that the Czechoslovak individual or the Pole or most of 
the nations east of Germany, and so on, that have been brought into 
that orbit do have a burning and inherent desire for liberty and 
freedom, and I think that the unrest that is being caused at the 
present time, necessitating the purges, stems from that fact. 

Senator GREEN. I quite agree with you. It was brought home to 
me last night, when I was principal speaker at the closing session of 
a conference in New York. It was a conference of Christian Demo- 
crats representing these very nations, and its purpose was to keep 
their liberty alive. However, I was not referring to them. 

Mr. Gouau. I understand, sir. 

Senator Green. Thank you very much. I don’t think it is profit 
able to pursue this further. 


RECORD OF COMMUNISM IN THE RATTLE OF IDEAS 


Senator HickENLooPER. Senator Fulbright? 
Senator Futrrient. Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions. 
Mr. Gough, in one place you say: 
Our opposition— 
that is, the Russians’— 


has demonstrated a superiority on the battlefield of ideas which we have hardly 
begun to challenge. 

Would you elaborate on that a little? Why do you make that 
statement? Why do you think so? 

Mr. Govan. Well, I think so because they have carried their pro- 
gram into the realm of the science so much further than have we, 
They have-trained in the Lenin University and the University of the 
West and University of the East, and so many of their specialty 
schools, so many thousands of experts in the field of psychological 
strategy, and they have trained them in our own country as well. 

They have expended, according to the Congressional Record—lI was 
trying to recall the souree—— 

Senator Futsrieur. What I had in mind was, what is the evidence 
of their superiority? What great groups of people have they con- 
verted? 

Mr. Govau. I would say the evidence is looking at the map in 1945 
and looking at the map now, the fact that they have been taking in 
about a hundred million a year. 

Senator Futsriextr. Have they taken in those people by persuading 
them that Communist ideas are superior to our ideas? 

Mr. Gouau. They use the strategically placed minority. Lenin in 
his writings says that if the average working person is left to his own 
devices, he will never rise above trade union consciousness, that there 
must be a trained, experienced revolutionary expert brought into the 
picture at a strategic point, with control from the Kremlin in Moscow, 
to bring about a Communist regime, and I think that is what has 
happened, sir. 
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Senator FuLsricut. Would you give us an illustration of a country 
which you feel has voluntarily joined and adopted the Communist 
creed because its people have been persuaded on the battlefield of 


ideas? 


COMMUNIST TACTICS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Mr. Govan. I will use Czechoslovakia as an example. There was 
never a shot fired, and Czechoslovakia, a nation that was fairly well 
off economically, much better than Finland, for instanee, which has 
continued realistically to resist communism, fell to communism 
because of internal subversion. 

Senator Futpricut. Do you feel that the majority of ( ‘zechs have 
been pe ‘rsuaded that the Communist ideas are superior to ours? 

Mr. Govan. No, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. That is where I don’t quite follow you. I 
was under the 1 impression that Czechoslovakia was taken over by what 
we call a coup d’etat—a small group of people, using overwhelming 
foree, were able to throw out the— 

Mr. Goven. Finland, too, had overwhelming forces, and Finland 
twice was threatened, and in fact fought it out. 

Senator Futsriert. I agree with that. However, I was thinking 
that if Communist tactics in the battle of ideas are superior, it means 
that they have a better way of causing people to accept their ideas 
than the use of force or threats. I wondered if you felt that in the 
battle of ideas, which we are now discussing—not the use of foree or 
other similar means—they have demonstrated their supe riority. 

| was not under the impression that the populace of Czechoslovakia 
were persuaded that the Communists have a r SUpeNoT way of life; 
[ thought that they were dominated entirely against their will. 

Mr. Gove. The coup d’etat. 

Senator Futsricut. That is what I thought. I may be quite 
wrong about that. 


RECORD OF COMMUNISM IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Mr. Govan. Well, let’s use this as an example, sir. Let us look 
at our own country and see where we have leaders in the field of 
entertainment and the field of law, of education, of labor, and so on, 
that have succumbed to the Communist philosophy and have been in 
strategically placed positions. They are not there because of threats, 
because of fear, because of adverse economic conditions, in most 
mstances. 

Senator FuLpricut. Do you think a very large segment of the 
people of this country have accepted those ideas? 

Mr. Goveu. No, sir; I think it is a very small segment. 

Senator Futsricutr. Would that demonstrate the superiority of 
the Communists’ ideological warfare? 

Mr. Govan. That is the way they work, sir. 

Senator Futpricut. | understand how they work. I am only 
interested in the suggested superiority of their ideas. Take two 
more examples: Do you consider that Rumania or Bulgaria have 
voluntarily adopted Communist domination because they “think it is 
good? 
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Mr. Goueu. No, sir; | think it comes strictly from the missionary 
zeal and the experienced direction of the hard core that is strategically 


placed. 
COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND COMMUNIST IDEAS AND METHODS 


Senator Futsricur. I was wondering if, perhaps, their superiority 
lies in fields other than ideas—in their ability, for example, to assassi- 
nate, to intrigue, and to eliminate key people. They did that in 
Iran, you will’recall. At least somebody assassinated Rasmara not 
long go, and those other assassinations occurred at a very convenient 
time; but that is not ideological cen is 1t? 

Mr. Gover. It is related to it, sir. In my report here to you | 
have pointed out that they have a a iene advantage because the) 
will use immoral techniques to the fullest advantage, and they will 
use the “‘big lie. ’’They will use every type. ‘The end justifies their 
means, is their philosophy. 

It makes it difficult for us to counter because we will not stoop to 
that type of thing, and yet in order for us to fight effectively, as Bill 
Donovan says, we have got to make a fist of all of our resources, and 
that is going to include every means of moral and physical persuasion 
that we can possibly utilize effectively. 

Senator Futsricur. Am I to understand that you suggest that 
we should adopt all their methods and do them better? 

Mr. Goveu. Not all their methods, no; but | think some of their 
methods that we utilized, for instance, in the last war. 

For instance, take the situation in Siam where we trained Siamese 
in this country in the art of guerrilla subversive activities, and dropped 
them behind their lines for the effect of delaying and destroying and 
creating fear and giving us information. In the past we have con- 
sidered it immoral to persuade a government or to assist a govern- 
ment to become the leading power of a nation, because it was inter- 
ference. 

It was contrary to our thinking. Often we have let situations 
deteriorate until such a time as we found it necessary to go in and 
shoot it out, and then it became moral. I think that our concept of 
morals have got to be reexamined by the type of war we are fighting 
and the type of enemy we are fighting. 

Senator Futsrient. I think it is very difficult to draw the line 
as to what our policy is. During actual warfare, it is quite true we 
have always made such distinctions. 

Perhaps they were not justified, but we have done it. I think you 
are quite right in saying that those moral restrictions upon our actions 
over a short period of time, are a handicap to us. Over the short 
term, it is always easier not to have any concern with the truth of what 
you say—you get a better reaction. Very often you get a headline 
which you ‘would not get if you confined yourself to more conservative 
statements. I think we do labor under those disadvantages over the 
short term. 

I wouldn’t quite go along with you, however, in saying that they 
have a permanent advantage over us because of their methods. I fee! 
that over a long period of time our methods may prove superior. 


Mr. Gouau. You like my statement better, then, about using the 


“big truth” to defeat the “big lie’? 
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ry REMOVAL OF THE PROGRAM FROM THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
uy Senator Futsrient. I think that is a better statement when 
referring to a long period of time. There is one other problem which 
: has been raised that bothers us a great deal. It is the question of 
o sept rating r this whole ide olos gical ente rprise to fight for peace, from the 
ty Departme nt of State. 
3i- I take it that you are referring to the Department of State in your 
in statement, where you talk about achieving better results ‘‘if polie Vv 
ot imple mentation were freed from the control of those preoccupied 
at with conventional diplomacy.’’ I was wondering what you consider 
to be the function of the Department of State. 
I Mr. Govan. Well, I would say that the Department of State is a 
” policy making body in the conventional and the orthodox sense only. 
I] Senator FuLsricur. P olic ‘ymaking for what? What is its purpose? 
ir ; To put it another way, isn’t the purpose of the Department of State 
to preserve peace or promote peace? Isn’t that its main objective? 
0 Mr. Goueu. I would say ‘yes,’ and furthering good will among 
I] leaders of various nations by our diplomatic action. 
| ; I think, for instance, in the administration of the Marshall plan, 
that this is something that has done good. I don’t feel it has a great 
deal of value, however, as far as psychological warfare is concerned, 
t because I think it is a different type of approach. I don’t feel that 


it is any more than a related weapon as far as the baitle for peace is 
, concerned. 

Senator Futsricur. The point I was trying to make is this: If the 
preservation of peace is the purpose of the State Department, and you 
don’t like what they are doing to achieve this goal, then the Depart- 
ment ought to be reformed rather than left aside while you create a 
new agency which has the same purpose. 

I don’t think there is much sense in turning away from some agency 
of which you disapprove and creating another one with the same 
purpose. Most of the criticism of the State Department over the past 
few years has not concerned its purpose, but rather its failure to 
achieve that purpose. I had thought its purpose was the very one 
you have in mind in connection with the creation of this new agency. 

Mr. Govueu. I would say that that has been the stem of the crit- 
icism; yes. I think, as an example, when you endeavor to portray 
foreign policy which is confusing over the Voice of America, that it 
becomes confusing by that very fact. 

It is a difficult thing to reach out and tell the average person—I am 

alking about the masses we are endeavoring to reach—that this is our 
forei ign policy, these are our changes in foreign policy. They are even 
confusing to us. They would certainly be more confusing to others. 
[ think it is entirely a different type of approach and appeal that is 
necessary. 


' ca 
<TR re 


CONSISTENCY BETWEEN WORDS AND ACTIONS 


Senator Futsricut. Don’t you think that there must be some 
consistency between what we say and what we do? We can’t have 
one agency saying one thing and another doing something else? 

We have been told by other witnesses that what we do is ‘of primary 
importance—our actual acts, the deeds rather than the words 
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and that the word part, as presented by the Voice and other media, 
should be subsidiary to policy. There must be consistency between 
the two. 

Mr. Gouau. There must be a coordination, sir, I would say in the 
end objective or the results of the thing we are trying to achieve or 
obtain, and I do feel again, using the analogy that I used with defense, 
that you are going to have to have a proper coordination as you do 
through the services. 

I think this part of psychological warfare is far more than propa- 
ganda. It takes in the economic, it takes in the orthodox diplomacy, 
and it takes in all our physical and our moral weapons that we can 
utilize. 

For instance, religion; that is one of the reasons I suggested that 
in the Psychological Strategy Board I feel very definitely there should 
be a representative from religion, or perhaps from the various faiths. 

Senator Futsricut. Which religion would you recommend we use? 

Mr. Govuen. I said ‘or perhaps the various faiths.’’ We would 
maybe take three, but I do feel that there is a common meeting 
ground worldwide on a religious basis that we can utilize and that 
we haven’t furthered and emphasized sufficiently before. 

Senator Futsricut. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


POSSIBLE REASONS FOR EARLY COMMUNIST SUCCESSES 


Senator Hickentooper. I should like to pursue one line of ques- 
tioning which Senator Fulbright brought up, concerning the success 
of Soviet propaganda and the question of whether or not they have 
convinced people of the benefits of communism. 

I wonder what you think about this: The possibility that in the 
initial stages of their propaganda, such as to the peasants in China 
and the Balkans and the serfs in Russia who disliked the kulaks, 
they didn’t get a great many adherents—— 

Mr. Govan. I would say that is a very good point. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. [Continuing]. Who accepted the promises 
of the Communists that the millennium would come. The Com- 
munists promised land reforms and similar programs that appealed 
to these people, who thereupon permitted the Soviet rulers to come 
in and take over the machine guns, communication centers, and 
other strategic areas. The people woke up 2 or 3 years later to find 
that their economic lot was far worse than before; but by this time, 
it was too late to do anything about it. I wonder if there aren’t 
many people in the world that did accept it in that way. 

Mr. Govan. I think that is the point I should have emphasized, 
and I am glad that you reminded me of it, because I believe it firmly. 

I think, for instance, in Korea that the Communists sold a package 
deal there on the basis of unity of Korea and of peace and of prosperity 
for the individual. Those were their catchwords, and I think the 
people pretty well believed it, and I think that after they bought 
the package deal they learned too late they had bought mass slavery. 

I think the same is true in China. I think in China it has taken 
some time for the masses to realize just how much they are under the 
hostage system, and how much they have bought a slave-master type 
of concept. 
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| think that the same type of appeal is being used today in East 
Germany, the appeal of unity for Germany, the appeal of peace, and 
again of prosperity, for the individual. ‘Those are their catchwords. 
Senator HickENLOoPER. Thank you. 

Senator Gillette? 


‘“‘WORLD WAR III’ AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL WAR 


Senator GILLETTE. Commander Gough, I want to agree with my 
colleagues here in complimenting you on a very challenging, very 
interesting, very concise, and very helpful document. 

Mr. Goueu. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator GrtLerre. It shows that you have analyzed the situation 
very carefully. I am in hearty agreement with many of your sug- 
gestions, but I find some difficulty in understanding your first 
assumption. 

You say: 

A sound approach, in our judgment, must accept the basic fact that World 
War III—Russian style is now under way. It may be called irregular, subversive, 
inorthodox, or psychological, but it is warfare nevertheless, as Hitler understood, 
seeking to break the will of an enemy to resist by all means, moral, and physical 
‘hose who choose to believe otherwise are preserving a fiction which can only 
confuse and distract our efforts to cope with the real problem. 

I am not quite sure whether you are asserting that not only have 
the efforts we have made through the United Nations to repel aggres- 
sion in Korea been useless, but that it is a fiction to insist that we are 
carrying on a United Nations’ effort to repel aggression there—that 
we are actually in a war? 

Mr. Goueu. | am sorry you got that connotation, Senator. I 
didn’t mean that at all. The World War III that I am referring to is 
not the shooting war in Korea. I am referring to the psychological 
concept of warfare that does aim, as does military war, at breaking the 
will of the enemy, his will to resist, and utilizing the moral and physical 
weapons to accomplish that. That, to me, constitutes a war. 

I feel very definitely that we did the right thing in Korea. It is not 
a fiction. I feel that it was essential to be done and that we have 
benefited thereby. In fact, I feel even more strongly it should be 
carried to its proper conclusion, which is victory 

I believe that we have done much in the eyes of the Far East by our 
actions in Korea to show that we do have courage, we have initiative, 
we have offensive, we have strong men. They have seen them there. 
That has impressed the Far East tremendously. 

As far as the United Nations is concerned, we in the Legion support 
the United Nations. We believe in it in principle. We believe it is 
still an infant, that we can’t rely upon it for our security, but we believe 
that we must give our cooperative effort to bring it to its proper 
conclusion when we will have, some time, the collective security that 
will provide the absence of war that we all hope for. We think it is 
the vehicle which may accomplish that. 

Senator GiuLerre. | am glad to hear you make that clear statement. 
You are not suggesting, then, that the position we have taken as a 
member of the United Nations in concert with the other members 
of the United Nations to repel aggression, is a fictional policev. You 
are not suggesting that we are actually at war. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Goueu. Not actually in military war. I have said here in the 
next paragraph: 

We are engaged in war around the world with the forces of imperialistic com- 
munism. 

And that is what I mean, the forces of imperialistic communism 
I mean the type of psvchological strategy warfare that is being waged 
against us, not referring to the war in the conventional sense of the 
military war. 


CONDUCTING PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE ALONE OR WITH OTHER NATIONS 


Senator GiLtterre. In that paragraph to which you just referred, 
you say: 

We must win this contest, either psychologically by winning the war of ideas, 
or militarily, by defeating the aggressor. 

Are you suggesting there that we should conduct this psychological 
warfare in concert with our associates 

Mr. Gouanu. No, sir. 

Senator Gituerre. Just a minute. [Continuing.] Or proceed 
independently? Are you suggesting that we, as the United States, 
proceed independently or in concert with those who are associated 
with us in the free world? 

Mr. Gover. I would say in concert with those who are associated 
with us in the free world, and all those who have freedom and liberty 
as an objective, who desire to be free, and who are not in the free 
world. 

The Communists, sir, have said, in fact in their Communist mani- 
festo, that their objective is the domination of the minds and the 
hearts of men, worldwide. I feel that this is an objective that has 
made enough progress and advance so that we have got to defeat it, 
and that the only way we can defeat it short of a shooting war is to 
do it in the battle for peace, utilizing all friends, United Nations 
worldwide, and all who will join with us in utilizing our moral and 
our basic physical weapons or any type of weapon that can be utilized 
that is in line with our strategical concept to achieve this victory so 
the other does not become an eventuality. 

Senator Gitterre. What you have just said leads to my next ques- 
tion. Please understand that I am not asking these questions in a 
captious way. 

Mr. Govuen. I understand. 


DIFFERENT ASPECTS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Senator GitLetTTs. I am tryimg to get your thinking. As I under- 
stand you, you suggest that the nations of the free world—those pres- 
ently engaged and other peoples interested—should unite in winning 
this psychological war to avoid a possible military involvement. You 
suggest that the type of propaganda, the type of psychological war, 
should include economic warfare, diplomatic warfare, and every other 
avenue of moral and physical persuasion. Then you quote General 
Donovan’s statement that we should ‘‘make a fist of all our resources— 
propaganda, deception, ideology, sabotage, guerrilla tactics, and mili- 
tary and economic help—so that every blow is a real punch.” 
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Are you advocating that the nations of the free world engage in 
psychological warfare that includes all of those things: economic 
warfare, diplomatic warfare, guerrilla warfare, and every other system 
of force short of actual war? Are you suggesting that? 

\Mr. Goucu. I am, if each one-is explained properly. First, take 
economie war: By that I do refer to the aid and assistance that has 
been given in the point 4 type of program, which is definitely related 
and definitely helpful. 

Senator Gitterre. Well, that isn’t deception. 

Mr. Govan. No. 

Senator GILLETTE. You said we should use deception. The point 4 
program is certainly not deception. ; 

Mr. Govan. I referred to sabotage and guerrilla tactics. I feel 
there that we can utilize placing people, for instance placing members 
from the free Chinese family on Formosa in strategic spots on the 
Red Chinese mainland itself for the purpose of preventing consolida- 
tion, and giving us information and spreading fear. I think that this 
is the type of thing that can be done and should be done. 

Senator GrLLeTTe. You don’t think that your suggestion, coupled 
with your quotation from General Donovan, is incompatible—— 

Mir. Gouan. No, sir. 

Senator GILLETTE (continuing). With the position that the United 
Nations has taken, and with the Atlantic Charter on which it is based? 
You don’t think it is incompatible or inconsistent with them? 

Mr. Gouau. No, sir; I do not. 


PUBLICIZING OFFICIAL POLICY AT HOME 


Senator GiLLeTTEe. There is just one other matter that I want to 
ask about. I was very much interested in your suggestion that we 
should have a centralized agency. I believe it is a very good sugges- 
tion. I just wanted to call attention to the fact that your suggestion 
also calls for the American people to be taken into our confidence in 
these efforts 

Mr. Goueu. Yes, sir. 

Senator GILLETTE (continuing). Which we are all very anxious to 
see done. You know, of course, the great difficulty in conducting this 
psychological strategy and tipping our hand, and the difficulty of 
viving information to the people—although we would like to see them 
have it—that would not jeopardize the efforts we are making? 

Mr. Govan. [have thatin mind. In fact, I mention that we realize 
secrecy is vitally important to the success of the efforts we have here. 
| had more in mind, sir, that the American Legion with our crossroads 
type of a cross section of American organization, 4 million, with 18,000 
posts (and according to Elmo Roper in his recent poll we do more to in- 
fluence public opinion than any other group), that there may be a place 
where we can be utilized to let the people know the determination 
that is necessary, the patience that is necessary, and the support 
that is necessary. 

As an example, when I met with Secretary Dulles I asked him to 
let me know then or in the future any legislation that he felt would be 
helpful, whether it was for appropriations or for anything else, to 
further the effort for the battle for peace, and that we would be happy 
” utilize, as long as it was in line with our thinking, mandates of the 
zegvion. 
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I don’t make the policy. It is handed to me, but it is pretty all- 
embracing in this particular field. We would give our support to that 
particular legislation, and perhaps could be helpful in that way. | 
felt, frankly, a little frustrated as I have gone to these various people 
in saying where can we in the American Legion help? 

We have an impelling, driving objective here, realizing that in our 
opinion, if we can achieve a victory in the battle for peace, we will not 
have to see our sons go through what we did, that we want to help. | 
There have been very few times when they have been able to give me 
anything concrete where we could help. We are still seeking. 

Senator Gittetre. I know the feeling of frustration you hold, and 
I know that most of us here feel the same frustration. In asking that 
question, I had in mind the fact that even in our executive meetings 
here, where we try to use the cloak of secrecy for security reasons 
the enterprising men and women of the press—and others—find som 
of us that are talkative. I have been surprised upon leaving some of 
our executive meetings, to learn that even before I got back to my 
office there was quite general information as to what took place ther 
The question of setting up a central organization and making its 
activities available to the public, raises a question in my mind as to 
whether it could be done successfully. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Senator Hill? 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Commander, I want to join with our dis- 
tinguished chairman and the other members of the committee in 
commending you on the statesmanship of this statement. 

Mr. Goueu. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hitt. I feel strongly that those who are in a position of 
eadership should speak out forthrightly to the American peopl 
as to the danger and the problems which face us. Certainly you 

the national commander of the American Legion, are one of the 
chosen leaders who have access to the facts, and I think it is fine for 
you to carry the message to them. 


CONNOTATIONS OF “WORLD WAR Il” 


Now, my thought was addressed to the language that Senator 
Gillette called to your attention: 

A sound approach, in our judgment, must accept the basic fact that world 
war I][—Russian style—is now under way. It may be called irregular, sub- 
versive, unorthodox, or psychological, but it is warfare nevertheless, as Hitler 
understood, seeking to break the will of an enemy to resist by all means, moral 
and physical. Those who choose to believe otherwise are preserving a fictio 
which can only confuse and distract our efforts to cope with the real proble: 


You and I recall that Hitler started his offensive with psychological — | 


warfare, and that he won many more victories, perhaps, with his 
psychological warfare than he did with his military warfare. I think 
you make it clear that you are speaking primarily of the psychological 
phase of this conflict when you speak about world war II] being | 
under way. 

However, our good friends of the press here-——and this is no crit- | 
icism of them—pick up a sentence like, ‘‘World War III is now unde! 
way,” and I wonder if that doesn’t defeat somewhat the effect of you | 
statement. I say this because, as a Legionnaire myself, I hav 
followed your speeches with a good deal of interest. 
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Mr. Gouey. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hitt. When people see the statement, “World War IIT is 
now in effect,”’ I am afraid they do not think of World War II in terms 
of the psychological phase that preceded the military phase. They 
think more in terms of the military side: the conflict of the armed 
forees, the campaigns in north Africa, Italy, France, and on thi 
Normandy beaches and on the islands of the Pacific 

\{(r. Gover. They are thinking of an orthodox, conventional type 
of war. I get your point. 

Senator Hitu. That is it exactly. They are thinking of an orthodox, 
conventional war. When you use the word ‘war’ in the orthodox, 
onventional sense, you think in terms of a clash of armed forces, or 
vhat we call a shooting war. 

\fr. Gouan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitz. I wonder if, therefore, as you go about the country 
presenting this matter, you might not stress the psychological aspect 
of this conflict. 

Mr. Gouen. I think it is a very good suggestion, sir, and I have 
usually emphasized the phrase ‘“‘World War Ii{—Russian style,” and 
sometimes when they asked me what that meant, | would say a war 
of subversion, an unorthodox war, a psychological conflict, and I think 
your point is very constructive. I appreciate it. 

Senator Hitu. Thank you, sir. I want to commend you again on 
your statement. 

VALUE OF RELIGIOUS BROADCASTS 


Senator HickKENLooPER. Mr. Gough, I think the other subcom- 
mittee members have discussed most of the matters covered in your 
statement; but a suggestion has been made that there is one phase of 
psychological and actual help and encouragement which we might 
bring to at least certain nations that are now behind the lron Curtain. 
That is in the field of religion. 

You suggested that a representative, or representatives, of religious 
organizations might be put on these advisory groups. In the nations 
which the Communists control, one of their major eftorts—whether it 
is an early effort or an effort made after they are finally entrenched 
is to destroy the integrity of religious groups and of religion, as we 
know it, as a spiritual thing. 

The suggestion has been made to me that we might be rendering a 
most appreciated service to those countries where churches have been 
destroyed, where religious communities have been torn apart, where 
religious education has been forbidden to the people, if we broadcast 
religious education programs to those countries. For example, the 
Catholic Church would furnish people to give religious instruction by 
radio to Catholics who couldn’t otherwise get it in their country; 
rabbis would broadcast Jewish instruction to members of their faith 
in countries where they are forbidden the right to attend synagogues 
or to educate their children as they want to; and members of the 
Protestant clergy would also broadcast religious instruction. We 
would set certain times and tell the people that at these hours a certain 
religion would instruct the members of that faith in that country. 
It would not be an attempt to proselyte anybody to somebody else’s 
faith, but to furnish that service to the members of that faith who 
were denied it through Communist fiat or edict. 
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Do you think that might have an appeal to the people in those 
countries ! 

Mr. Govan. Very definitely, sir. I think that is the greatest 
common meeting ground for the minds of men that exists today, and 
[?don’t think we are making full utilization of it at all. I think it js 
one of the very great avenues of strategic approach to use. 


> 


POSSIBLE SOURCES OF CRITICISM 


Senator HickKENLOOPER. Can you see at this mament—that is, on 
first blush—any grounds for criticism in other parts of the world, 
to the effect that we are attempting to inflict certain types of religion 
upon people? Of course, we would be accused of that by the Com- 
munists. 

We could arrange our program so that we would say to Russia, 
for example, that at a certain time Orthodox Church instruction 
would be given to those who belong to the Orthodox Church, making 
ii clear that the broadcasters were not attempting to take members 
away from another church. Similarly, we could announce that at a 
certain time Jewish instruction would be given; at a certain time 
Roman Catholic instruction would be broadcast to countries where 
there are large numbers of that church denomination; and at a certain 
time the various Protestant groups would be given the opportunity 
to speak to and teach the members of their own particular church or 
sect in those countries 

Mr. Govan. The only criticism I could conceive would be from 
the Communists themselves. 

Senator HickrenLooprer. The matter has been suggested as a field 
which we have seriously neglected. 

Mr. Govan. I think that is right, sir. 

Senator HickmEnLooper. And it may be a field in which there are 
great possibilities of appealing to the spiritual values of people who 
are denied those things under the Communist regimes. 

I have mentioned only a few religions; but there are other religions 
in other parts of the world with great numbers of adherents, and | 
can see nothing wrong in extendiag this service to the people of those 
sects. The broadcasts woull be conducted by the appropriate official 
for each religion, and would offer authentic instruction to the children 
or comfort to the grownups in a manner which is denied these people 
now. 

Mr. Govan. I believe the American Legion could be of help, tre- 
mendous help in that program in, for instance, the speaking I do. 
I do a good deal of speaking before church groups. Such a program 
is in more than the formulative stage. We could present the challenge 
to the leaders of the church to mold public opinion within the church 
to fully cooperate. 

Senator HicxkenLooper. Are there any more questions? If not, I 
want to thank you, Mr. Commander, for taking the time to come here. 
You have been very helpful indeed. 

The next witness is Mr. Waldemar Nielsen. Incidentally, after the 
next witness has concluded, it is rather important that the subcom- 
mittee members stay about 5 minutes, if you can. Senator Fulbright 
and I are both interested in a certain matter, and I feel that we ought 
to have a majority decision of the subcommittee on it. 
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Mr. Waldemar A. Nielsen, who is associated with the Ford Founda- 
tion—and I believe you were former Director of the Public Information 
for MSA in the European countries, Mr. Nielsen. Is that correct? 

Mr. Nreusen. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Will you identify yourself and state any- 
thing about your background that you think would be appropriate to 
set the stage for your comments here? Then, if you have a prepared 
statement you may read that and we will ask some questions later. 


STATEMENT OF WALDEMAR A. NIELSEN, ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
FORD FOUNDATION; FORMERLY DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INFOR- 
MATION FOR MSA IN THE EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Nrevsen. Yes, sir, My name is Waldemar Niélsen. I am an 
official of the Ford Foundation. My home is Pasadena, Calif., and 
[ am a former Director of the MSA information program in Europe. 

[ was continuously associated with the information activities of 
ECA and MSA from their inception in mid-1948 until the latter part of 
1952. I trust it will be most helpful to the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
if | confine my remarks to those matters in which I have had direct 
operational experience. 

Senator HickENLooPER. You may proceed in any way you see fit. 


SUGGESTIONS RELATING TO ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Nrevsen. I have not prepared a written statement, but I have 
several suggestions that I am honored to present to this committee for 
their consideration. The first series of suggestions have to do with 
organizational matters. 

No. 1. Iam firmly convinced, on the basis of my operating experience 
in Europe in connection with the MSA information program, that there 
should be an integration of all the civilian information agencies of the 
American Government operating abroad. 

| believe that there should be created one American civilian infor- 
mation agency which serves all those agencies of the American 
Government which are operating abroad and which are attempting 
to address themselves to the civilian populat ions of foreign countries. 

No. 2. I believe that our psychological activities as a Government 
are only in part, and really only in minor part, informational activities 
as such, and that actually every major action of this Government, 
economic, military and even a large proportion of our activities in the 
domestic area have an important psychological impact abroad, and 
therefore I believe that the information officer in American Govern- 
ment agencies should be elevated in status to a coequal position with 
advisers on matters of economics, on matters of law, on matters of 
military activity. 

I believe that the concept of information as one of the major 
instrumentalities available to the Government has been growing 
among Government officers, but I think it is still fair to say that in 
a considerable number of Government agencies the information man 
is still low man on the totem pole. 

No. 3. I feel that operations of an information character. of our 
Government should be decentralized to the maximum extent possible, 
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decentralized to the region in some cases, decentralized to the country 
mission in many cases. 

No. 4. I believe that since our psycholgical problems as a govern- 
ment, since our information problems as a government are likely to 
be of long-term duration, that the time has come when our Govern 
ment should make some long-term investments in the field of research 
on communications and propaganda and in the field of improving 
the personnel to whom we entrust our psychological and information 
activities. 

PARTICIPATION BY PRIVATE GROUPS 


I suggest, in other words, that there be created, preferably in con- 
nection with a private unive rsity in this country, a center of graduate 
study for the training of professional information officers or propa- 
gandists for Government service, and that there also be created 
important research activity both within the Government and outside 
the Government in the general field of communications, and I think 
these two activities present a rather interesting opportunity for col- 
laboration between the Government and certain nonprofit American 
organizations such as the Rockefeller Foundation and the Ford 
Foundation, of which I am now a part. 

Senator Witny. Are you ready to help finance it? 

Mr. Nietsen. I believe, Senator, that we would give it serious 
consideration. As a matter of fact, the Ford Foundation has already 
invested something in the neighborhood of $1 million for long-term 
and basic communications research which is to be conducted at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. I believe also, Senator, 
that one of the other major foundations is considering financing the 
kind of training institute that I have suggested. 

No. 5. I think that whatever organizational solution is recom- 
mended by some of the present groups working on the problem, that 
is the Rockefeller committee and the Jackson committee, that a 
primary need is that we have somewhere in the American Government 
a corps of leadership and policy and coordination at the very highest 
level. 

Now I don’t believe that there is any one solution to many of these 
organizational problems, and I think that leadership corps, that com- 
mand post, might be located in one of two or three places, depending 
on the organizational solutions arrived at by the committees working 
on the problem, but I emphasize the need of having at some one high 
level point in the American Government a center of leadership and 
policy and coordination. 

I must say that my experience in Europe convinces me that of all 
the lacks—and I think there are many in our information system 
that is perhaps the single most important organizational need that we 
have faced. 

SUGGESTIONS RELATING TO TECHNIQUES 


Second, I would like to make some suggestions under the heading of 
techniques. 

First, I believe that we must make much greater use of foreigners 
and foreign organizations in the conduct of our psychological and in- 
formation activities. ‘To draw an analogy, I think we must begin 
activity and on a large scale training South Koreans in the field of 
propaganda. 
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Second, and a suggestion in the same general spirit, I think we must 
make much greater use of private and semiprivate American organiza- 
tions in the field of international propaganda. 

| think that there is a tremendcus contribution that can be made by 
American churches, by American trade unions, by American organi- 
zations like the American Legion, to the general problem of advancing 
American interests and informing, creating world understanding of 
American concepts and American idea 

Third, rather than enumerate a ais of rather detailed changes 
that I feel are necessary in connection with propaganda technique, 
| would suggest this: That our Government bas now had about 10 
or 12 years of major operating in the field of propaganda and inter- 
national information. I must say that my own personal feeling is 
that that has not been a record of outstanding accomplishment. 

| would say in fact that I believe our information wing in Govern- 
ment is perhaps the weakest arm of our foreign policy to date, but I 
think there has been a lot of experimentation done. There has been 
a lot of operational experience gained. 

There are many good ideas circulating among the present informa- 
tion staffs who have been working in various countries around the 
globe, and I think that the time has come when it would be highly 
fruitful to conduct a thorough and comprehensive comparative ex- 
amination of our various techniques in the field of international propa- 
ganda. 

| believe that if an independent group—by “independent” I mean 
not necessarily outside the Government, but I mean a group that is 
not bound to or involved in the bureaucratic tussles of the information 
establishment—if such an independent group could lay side by side 
the film techniques employed by MSA, for example, and the film 
techniques employed by the State Department, and draw an objective 
conclusion as to the merits and deficiencies of both, that that series of 
detailed examinations of techniques would produce a mass of very 
helpful recommendations in improving the operating effectiveness, 
the impact, and the efficiency of what we are now doing abroad, in- 
formationally. 


INFORMATION ACTIVITIES IN AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to enter one general thought, 
and that is if I have learned anything in the course of 4 years of 
activity in connection with propaganda, it is to be very wary of 
meat-ax or panacea solutions to the difficulties we as a country face 
in the field of propaganda. 

I think that all the suggestions I have made as regards organiza- 
tion, and all the suggestions I have made as regards technique, 
together would constitute only a minor part of what is needed in 
order to create a thoroughly effective propaganda or overseas infor- 
mation system for the American Government. 

The other part of what is needed touches on matters that are 
as profound as the deepest roots of our philosophy as a nation. 

A little earlier Raeaiae Green raised some questions with the 
previous witness that illustrated very well to my mind the kinds of 
problems that I think somehow or other we have got to struggle our 
way through to answer. 
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I think it is still an open question as to whether the kind of a 
nation that the American Nation is, and the kind of a goverment 
that the American Government is, can ever conduct psychological and 
propaganda activities that are fully effective. We have I think, as a 
nation, a sort of an instinctive reaction against the sort of manipula- 
tion that the term “propaganda” implies. 

I think we are a Nation with many differences, many differences 
relating to the deepest problems of political theory and philosophy, 
and it is extremely difficult to conduct any sort of effective propa- 
ganda effort, with real impact, if part of your people feel, for example, 
that we ought to be engaging in active work to liberate people behind 
the Iron Curtain, if other people feel we ought to be devoting our 
attention simply to long-term cultural relations, if other people feel 
it is in the area of simply objective straightforward educational] 
activity that we should be concentrating our efforts on. 

And I think that none of these problems as they pertain to propa- 
ganda and psychological activities can by the very definition be 
solved quickly or simply, and therefore, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I respectfully suggest that this is the kind of a 
problem that will have to be treated over a period of time and with 
considerable patience and a great deal of self-examination and 
thoughtful consideration, if we as a Nation are to make some headway 
in attempting to solve it. 


NEED FOR VARIED APPROACHES AND TECHNIQUES 


Senator HickENLoopreR. Thank you, Mr. Nielsen. You have 
made some very important contributions to our inquiry, based on 
your own experience. We have been troubled about the problem of 
unifying our efforts—whether, for example, the information program 
should be left under the State Department or taken out of it, and 
exactly what should be done to the program. 

I take it that you agree that a very vital part of this whole problem 
resolves itself into a question of personnel and able, intelligent person- 
nel direction at all levels of this program. 

Mr. Nieusen. I do. 

Senator HickKENLOOPER. Senator Wiley, do you have any questions? 

Senator Winey. I might say that 1 have listened with profit to 
both witnesses today. Just one or two ideas come to my mind. 

After listening to Mr. Gough, it seems to me that we have got to 
come to the conclusion that we are engaged in a great struggle to 
preserve the things that we think are of value—the American system. 

You suggested some courses of action that might be considered 
un-American. I do not think that such activities would fall within 
the realm of the propaganda organization. They, it seems to me, 
belong to the arm of defense, to the military. Let me put it this way: 

In order to preserve the Nation, it may be thought advisable to 
lend assistance to groups that are fighting against the established 
government in certain countries, if the established government is 
an open enemy of ours in the field of psychological warfare. It seems 
to me that that is a matter that has to be determined by the executive 
or the military branch. 

I would like to learn your ideas about it, because we have had here 
a suggestion that many of these activities fall into the classification 
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of activities to be managed by the propaganda arm which we are 
trying to ota into being. Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Yes, sir. I believe, Senator Wiley, that in this 
entire » area of propaganda and psychological activities it is extremely 
diffieult to draw demarcation line ‘s, to try to mark off say, information 
‘rom pl ‘opagands a, to try to mark off in forms ation activities from other 

nds of activities with psychological effect, and it is similarly very 
difficult to allocate responsibility for certain of pers itions a s be ‘tweel 
the intelligence agencies, the military agencies, and the various civilian 


I 


agencies. 
ADAPTING THE PROGRAM TO SPECIFIC AUDIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


Second, I think that one of the complexities in this problen is that 

‘ must almost tailor-make our program, depending on the particular 
country that we are talking about. 

Now I think that no one would suggest that in the case of Canada, 
for example, this country should undertake any kind of a program of 
psychological warfare. Here is a friendly country, a country with 
views like ours, on the basic issues in the world today, and I think 
that if this Government spends money to do any kind of informational 
work in Canada, it should be simply and purely a straightforward 

actual information and cultural relations job. 

On the other hand, I think that in the case of the satellite countries, 
we want a different kind of a program with quite a different e mphasis, 
and you have got to tailor whatever you do to the particular require- 
ments in each country. 

Now as to the question of what kinds of activities should be done 
by the civilian agencies as against the kind of activities that should 
be done, say, by the military agencies, I feel that there are some 
activities which are clearly overt, straightforward activities that 
would not reflect upon this Government if they are widely known 
abroad, and so on. Those are clearly things that a civilian agency 
can do in its own name with the proud stamp of the American 
Government on them. 

Then I think perhaps over on the other extreme there are certain 
kinds of activities which for all kinds of reasons ought to be done in 
quite a different way, and then there is an intermediate zone of what 
1 would call neither overt activities nor covert activities, but I would 
call indirect activities, and what I am talking about here would be this 
kind of a thing. 

Now suppose that a trade union, a vigorously anti-Communist 
trade union, in some foreign country was anxious to carry on a publi- 
cations program to try to teach people in that country the lessons of 
Communist aggression, say, in Czechoslovakia or any other area, 
and suppose that the only thing they lacked was certain kinds of 
assistance, either editorial assistance or the gathering of factual data, 
perhaps financial assistance. 

Now that would be an example it seems to me of an indirect action 
by this Government which we should carry on, and the question of 
whether that should be carried on by, say, the Civilian Information 
Agency or a military agency, I think would depend in large part on the 
circumstances in the particular case, but in general I do not feel that 
the civilian agency can only, and should only carry on the simply 
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straightforward activities, because I think that times have changed in 
the world. 

We have got to recognize the character of activity that the opposi- 
tion is carrying on against us, and I think we need to give serious con- 
sideration to, In a way, erasing and redrawing some “of these proper 
boundaries of action by different kinds of American Government 
agencies. 

Senator Witry. Would you mind submitting to the subcommittee 
a list of the activities which fall within each of the three categories 
which you deseribed? I think that it would be very helpful. That is 
all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. Senator Green? 

Senator Green. No questions 


DIFFICULTIES INVOLVED IN CREATING A CORPS OF EXPERTS 


Senator Htcken.Loorer. Senator Fulbright? 

Senator Futsricut. I have a question or two. Your recommenda- 
tion about experts on high-level policy interests me very much, but 
the thought occurred to me that for the last 4 or 5 years we have 
averaged about 1 director a year for the program. I think it takes 
almost a year to become acquainted with the job; and at the end of 
that time we get a new man. 

As a practical matter, how do you suggest that we go about creating 
a group of well-informe d experts in this field that would stay as long as 
3 or 4 years at least? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Well, Senator, I think one part of the problem 
depends on you gentlemen in the Congress, namely, creating, in effect, 
employment conditions that are sufficiently satisfactory that an able 
man in American life would want to continue in Government employ- 
ment in the propaganda field. 

I think in part the problem is one of creating, in effect, a professional 
corps here whose zeal, whose personal dedication, whose life work is 
wrapped up in this field, and I think that men like that with that kind 
of training, with that kind of personal stake, will tend to stick on 
through various circumstances and on the average for longer periods 
of time. 

I might add one final word, sir, and that is that I believe that as a 
country we have had to make do, as far as personnel is concerned, in 
the field of international information. 

We have, I think, on many occasions assumed that of the available 
people for this sort of work, newspapermen are perhaps the best 
qualified by their normal activities, and that they are the nearest 
approach to what we mean by a professional propagandist. Some 
other people feel that the advertising executive is closer to it. 

Senator Futprranr. I assumed that newspapermen reported the 
facts; I didn’t realize they were just propagandists. Are you think- 
ing about the last election or are you thinking of their normal—— 

Mr. Niewsen. Sir, I am not suggesting that newspapermen are 
propagandists. I am saying that the Government in its search—— 

Senator Futpricut. I wasn’t disagreeing with you. I just wanted 
to make it clear what you meant. 

Mr. Niessen. I understand, but I would like to make my position 
still clearer, if 1 may. What I am saying is, that advertising men or 
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newspapermen, reporters, or business executives, or college professors, 
are not automatically fully qualified to take over major posts in the 
field of propaganda and overseas information, and I think that we 
must take these able people with a part of the necessary capacities 
and skills, and through a systematic program of training develop 
them into fully rounded professional information specialists for the 
Government. 


BASIC DIFFERENCES OF OPINION REGARDING THE PROGRAM 


Senator Futsrieut. I really asked that as an introduction to my 
second question concerning your last point, which bothers me more 
than any other one. It is the basic difficulty that a country like this 
experiences in conducting this kind of an activity. 

I see no particular diffic ‘ulty involved in what you call the long-term 
cultural program. We have found no difference of opinion about 
libraries, for example. Almost all the reports we have received from 

various countries in the world say that the library program is a good 
program. I am speaking of the other field, the Voice of America, 
where there is a great dive rsity of opinion. 

[ think it is probably the most difficult activity that we have under- 
taken, because nearly everyone thinks he is an expert in this field and 
there are just as many differences of opinion as there are people in the 
country. It has bothered me a great deal, and I am afraid that you 
left the impression that all we have to do is turn a tap and we will 
have these experts. 

Frankly, I don’t know how we are going to get them, because this 
is a controversial field. You, yourself, have observed that there has 
been great criticism of this during the past 6 or 7 years. 

Some people who were eminently successful in private life occupied 
this position. They lasted a year or two, during which time they had 
very unfortunate experiences. I frankly don’t know how you are 
going to get people of top caliber to direct this program, That, to 
me, is the most difficult of all the problems. 

f agree with you in regard to the mechanical organization of the 
program ; and I must say that your formal statement is a very excellent 
and a very thoughtful one—you do recognize the difficulty involved. 

Many people think there is no difficulty here—that all you need is a 
good anti-Communist directing the program and everything will be 
solved—but your suggestion about the meat-ax approach is a very 
good one. That approach doesn’t always work in countries like 
France, where constant preaching to them about what wonderful 
fellows we are and how bad they are doesn’t affect them very much. 

[ thought your last observation had a great bearing on your earlier 
point concerning this corps of experts. You said they ‘had the bottom 
spot on the totem pole, which I think is rather true; but I don’t know 
how you are going to get them off that spot because I don’t know how 
you can attract qualified people to this activity. 

I don’t know how we can make this activity attractive to a young 
man or any other man who wants to make a name for himself. W. hat 
opportunity is there for him to make it in this activity? 

Mr. Nre.sen. There is a greater opportunity to make a bad name. 
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Senator Fu_rricut. I notice you are in the Ford Foundation; you 
are no longer in M.S. A. You are a good example. I am confident 
you were excellent at it, and I am not saying this as a criticism. It is 
merely human naiure; it is the facts of life. 

Mr. Nrevsen. Well, | believe, Mr. Fulbright, that you have raised 
the subject for which I can’t give any short answer. I can take my 
own case as to why I left the Government, why left the business of 
information, as a case in point. 

Senator Futsprient. | didn’t want to be personal about it. You 
dont’ have to go into that at all 

Mr. Nievsen. I don’t mean to magnify my own personal exper- 
lence. 

Senator FutBrient. I didn’t ask you to do that at all. 

Mr. Nrevsen. But it is a difficult kind of work to work in, for many 
reasons, personally. 

First, it is comparatively unchartered water so that you are dealing 
with intangibles. You are constantly obliged to improvise. As you 
say, you are constantly beset by critics and investigators and examin- 
iners and : self appointed experts of every breed and desc ‘ription. 

I can remember days in Paris, for example, when I had as many as 
five different congressional groups in Paris on the same day investigat- 
ing the information program. I don’t know how many surveys of 
every kind have been made by priv ate American organizations, news- 
papermen, and so on, which took place during those 4 years, so that 
it is a troublesome kind of a business. 

It is a business that never leaves you easy in your own mind as to 
what you are ac omplishin wr, What principles you go by. I am frank 
to say that the instability of the program from a financial point of 
view has been a troublesome matter, too. 

If you chart the level of the American Government information 
expenditures in the past 10 years, as you well know, there have been 
tremendous ups and tremendous downs, and therefore tremendous 
job insecurity for most of the people in the business. 

I think someone told me the other day that more than 70 percent 
of the present employees of the State Department’s information 
program have been on the job less than 12 months, which is an indica- 
tion of the turnover, if that figure is accurate, and the instability in the 
way of the profession. I think that other circumstances have made 
the job very unsatisfactory, too. I emphasize the need for a corps 
of leadership policy and coordination. 


ATTRACTING CAPABLE PERSONNEL 


Senator _ KPNLOOPER. If I may make a suggestion here, Senator 
Fulbright, we have had reports from various places stating that the 
information peegrenn has also served as a dumping eround in many 
instances. They have had people thrust upon them, against their 
wishes who sometimes were not capable—they found themselves 
saddled with these people and they couldn’t do very much about it 

Mr. Nretsen. Well, I share that view, Senator. I think that 
there are many able and devoted people in the American information 
services abroad. 
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Senator HicxenLooper. There are indeed 

Mr. Nretsen. On the other hand, I feel that for various reasons 
there is perhaps a disproportionately high percentage of as you say, 
castoffs and inadequate people. 

Senator Futprient. I think that from our point of view, that is the 
number one problem. ‘This is the type of activity that doesn’t lend 
itself to a nice set of rules that everybody follows; it requires great 
imagination and great subtlety in its applic ation. It really requires 
extremely able people, and I don’t quite see how we are going to 
create a corps of highly accomplished people with a passion for this 
type of work. 

It leaves me quite puzzled. 

Mr. Nretsen. Well, in the short term I suppose it is a problem of 
magnetism or the persuasion of the drawing power of whatever 
leadership is picked for the total operation. 

What you need in the wartime phraseology is a master body-snatcher 
in the short run. In the long run, I think you have got to solve the 
problem by basic investment in personnel training and study that will 
develop a corps of people whose life work is in this area. 

Senator Futsrieutr. As you know, for a number of years the 
Government has carried on a training school for State De ‘_partment 
employees in the Foreign Service. A good deal of money, time, and 
thought was spent on this project 

| think they have done a fair job, yet that Department probably 

comes in for more criticism than any other Department of the Gov- 
ernment. They have an extremely difficult job to do, and even that 
is not as difficult as this particular aspect of the present problem. 

One reason for that is the very point you make about our kind of 
vovernment: The instability that accompanies all of our activities, and 
particularly this one. It leads me to believe that over a long period 
of time the less controversial activities, such as libraries and exchanges, 
which do not require the elements you mentioned, are the best. 
That is, they are the best in the sense that they are the best we are 
able to accomplish—although they may not be as effective as the other 
would be if it were done properly. 

[ am not advocating abolishing the information program; I am only 
trying to call attention to the difficulty which surrounds it. 


IMPROVING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Nrevsen. There is another vicious circle in this which | think is 
partner to your question, Senator, and that is I believe there has been 
evidence in my time in the program of a considerable lack of confidence 
in the program by the Congress, and I am frank to say that I think a 
good part of that lack of confidence was well justified. 

On the other hand, lack of congressional confidence in turn ties up 
and makes hesitant and clogs up the effectiveness of the system you 
have, and it tends to cause overcentralization of control, a drawing 
back clear to Washington of many things which the man out on the 
firing line ought to have freedom to do, and so round and round it 
goes. 

The lack of confidence causes a constriction, a tightening up, 
rigidity of the system. The rigidity of the system in turn produces 
poor performance. Poor performance further aggravates the lack-of- 
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confidence problem, and round and round we go, and I think at some 
point we have got to break that circle if we are going to get the kind 
of free, flexible, fast-moving, self-confident enterprise that we need. 

[ just cite one example: | lived in Paris in a certain ward or precinct, 
whatever the parish word means in English, which was evidently 
Communist. The morning of June 25, 1950, I think the day the news 
came to Paris of the outbreak of war in Korea, I stepped outside my 
door at 8 o’clock in the morning and plastered next to it was a big 
yellow and black Communist poster explaining that the previous 
night in Korea the South Koreans had attacked the North Koreans, 
quoting Syngman Rhee on this subject, quoting some American visit- 
ing group that had been in Korea before, and so on. 

| have many times thought about that and I have many times 
thought that if you followed back that one case and asked yourself, 
now how can it be that thousands of miles from Korea the day after, 
in fact after the attack was launched, that kind of a bill gets plastered 
against the wall in Paris, and I think the study of that one example, 
the study of that lesson, will teach us many, many things about how 
to improve the operating effectiveness, the impact of our information 
system. 


‘““WASHINGTON MYOPIA’? REGARDING INFORMATION PROGRAM 


I believe that too often we have Washington myopia when we 
think about the problems of the information service. In my opinion, 
in considerable part we have got to start thinking in terms of the man 
out there in Iran or the man out there in Turkey or the man there in 
Vienna who is trying to do the job, and figure, now, What does he 
need in order to do it effectively? What is he trying to do? What 
is the problem? 

And then we come back from there to develop a position in this 
thing, as in the Navy, where the shore station services the fleet, and 
where at the present time the fleet is servicing the shore station. 

Among other specific recommendations I would make, I think we 
ought to, within our present information service, transfer and strip 
down many of these large service enterprises that now exist in the 
United States, like the International News Branch in the State 
Department, much of the radio activity, much of the film activity, 
and get those truths over there to where the war is being fought, not 
back here, because back here in idleness and remoteness on the 
fighting zone in this psychological area they have too much time 
among other things to dream up questionnaires and invent reports 
and so on that just drive a man on the other end crazy, who is busy 
with an inadequate staff, problems, and a sense of urgency, and 
many of those things. 

I would say in my experience—and I confess I speak with all the 
prejudices of a man from out in the sticks on this question—that the 
problem is seldom as good or seldom as bad as it looks from Washing- 
ton. What I mean is that to hear some of the reports issued by the 
information units here in the United States, you would think that we 
were just giving the Communists a terrible thrashing all over the 
world. Well, we are not. Our information propaganda activities, 
I think, are comparatively weak. 
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On the other hand, sometimes when I have come back to Washing- 
ton from abroad and I have made this round of visits that Commande 
Gough mentioned, I have come out with the depressing feeling that, 
my Lord, this coordination problem can never be solved. 

How do you ever break this box of bureaucratic wranglings and 
complicated policy directives and large coordinating committees that 
meet interminably and never come out with policy, and it is always a 
relief to me to get back abroad and to discover that somehow being 
face to face with the real problem of propaganda, somehow you could 
if necessary turn your back on Washington and go about and do your 
job and feel you were being a little useful. 

Senator Futpriext. Thank you, Mr. Nielsen. 

Senator H1cKENLOOPER. Senator Gillette. 

Senator Grmterre. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. I just 
want to express my personal appreciation for Mr. Nielsen’s construe- 
tive comments. 

Senator HickKENLoopPER. Senator Hill. 

Senator Hrxv. I join with Senator Gillette, Mr. Chairman. 


NEED FOR QUALIFIED. PERSONNEL 


Senator HickeNLooprr. Mr. Nielsen, I should like to raise this 
question, because I am very interested in the importance of per- 
sonnel. You have raised that question too, of course. 

[ have had the feeling that the situation today is the same as it 
used to be. I don’t know what World War II was like because | 
wasn’t in the military service then; but I was in World War I, and | 
know that the requisition used to come down from division headquar- 
ters, or some similar place, saying, ‘‘We need so many cooks and we 
need so many horseshoers’’—we had a few horses in those days 
‘We need so many blacksmiths,” and so on. 

The regimental commander would say, ‘‘We got a requisition this 
morning, and I have to send these fellows 15 cooks.’’ He would look 
the outfit over, and since he didn’t have any cooks, he would pick out 
15 people and give them the rating of cook. They would be cooks 
then, or horseshoers, or something else that was needed. 

I wonder whether that hasn’t been the case in this Service. | 
wonder whether there haven’t been occasions when some hard-working 
information officer out in the field said, “I have only 3 or 4 people 
here to do a job that requires 8 or 10 people. I must have an analyst, 
a copywriter, someone who knows printing, somebody to do this, 
that, and the other thing.”” Then, when the request was received in 
Washington, they said, “Those fellows must have them out there,” so 
they picked out some people and sent them out. They automatically 
made thém analysts or copywriters, whether or not they knew 
anything about the work. I wonder if that doesn’t happen quite 
often—that the people sent to the field do not have even fragmentary 
training in the job which they are called upon to do. 

Mr. Nretsen. I believe, Senator, that that does happen, that a 
man needs cooks and he gets horseshoers. I think the more common 
thing is that he needs cooks and he doesn’t even get horseshoers. 

Senator HickENLooperR. That might be true. 

Mr. Nietsen. What he gets is a request from Washington saying 
please send us a 40-page explanation of why you need this cook, and 
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if he doesn’t have time to write the explanation, the process stops 
there. 

I seriously mean that. If you look at the total proportions of 
\merican personnel in the information program, a very large part of 
your army is back here at home, and a comparatively small part of 
your army is out there, and I just feel that lots of those people ought 
to be sent to the front lines. 


EXAMPLES FROM EXPERIENCE ABROAD 


Senator HickenLoorer. In December, I traveled a bit in several 
parts of the world—as did Senator Gillette and Senator Fulbright 
and I came across this type of situation all too frequently: 

In one country where our propaganda and Information Service is 
very important—and it is a country whose customs and traditions are 
totally different from ours, and where the general level of education is 
very, very low indeed—they took us through the information center. 
They showed us all their publications and the various other materials 
with which they were attempting to appeal to these people. I said, 
‘Who is your evaluation officer? Who evaluates the entire psycho- 
logical impact of this material on the people you are trying to reach?” 

The head of the Service said his name was Mr. So-and-so, and he 
said, “‘He is a very fine fellow.” 

| said, ‘‘What is his background? What did he do in civilian life 
before he entered Government service? Where did you get him?” 

The officer cleared his throat and said that the man’s only experi- 
nce had been as a statistician. 

I said, ‘‘What does he know about evaluating the psychological 
impact of documents, printed matter, and similar material, on people 
with whom he is not familiar? What is he doing here as an evaluating 
officer?” 

The head of the Service again cleared his throat and said, ‘‘ He is an 
wfully fine fellow. He is honest, sincere, and zealous.” 

I said, “1 suppose he is the kind of person who feeds statistics to 
these people that can’t read.” 

We came across a disquieting number of such people when we were 
juestioning the heads of the Information Service about the background 
and qualifications of various emplovees. We found any number of 
people who were very well qualified, zealous, and able in their par- 
ticular line; but I don’t think there was a post where we didn’t find 
at least 1—and too often more than 1—person who, in my judgment, 
had no background for his job. 

They may have been mentally capable and able to learn on the 
job, but they had been sent out to do a job for which they just didn’t 
have the qualifications. 

Once again, I want to say that I don’t think that is universal 
I don’t mean to create that impression at all—but we do have a great 
many people in this Service who were sent out merely because there 
was a vacancy in the field. 
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HIRING COMPETENT OR INCOMPETENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Nretsen. Well, I believe, Senator Hickenlooper, that the 
situation you found in that particular country is quite a common 
situation, that we have had to make do not only with the top man, but 
with the bottom man. 

Senator HickKENLOoPER. It goes back to this question which has 
raised itself in my mind repeatedly in the last several months: Whether 
or not it would be better to use competent people only, curtailing our 
activities if necessary until we can get additional competent people, 
rather than fill up the ranks with people who are not competent? In 
other words, if you need 10 people of various competencies in a par- 
ticular mission abroad but you only have 5 people, you need 5 more. 
Are you not better off letting the 5 people do the best they can with 
what they have to work with until the other 5 can be people of 
competence? 

Once you have gotten your 10 people, your table of organization is 
full. They look at it and say, “He has 10 people out there. We will 
send these people someplace else.” 

Mr. Nrevsen. Well, I don’t feel competent to judge that problem, 
but I would say this, that first | am greatly impressed in Western 
Europe at least by the extreme urgency of the American Government 
improving if possible and at least not weakening what we now have 
in the way of an information system over there. 

really view with dread the Italian elections coming up this May 
when I consider the very limited amount of information activity 
that we m ave been able to carry on in Italy and the limited effective- 
ness of it, despite the fact that I happen to think Lloyd Free in Italy 
is hae the most competent single American information chief 
that I have ever encountered abroad. 

Senator HickENLooPpER. Manifestly, but he needs a number of 
additional people to help him do a job there. If the additional people 
are incompetent, they may do more harm to the program than the 
understaffed group can do good. I think an incompetent person 

can often undo many of the good things that a competent person 
can do. 

Mr. Nreisen. Well, I think that is possible, but I tried to place 
myself in the position of the man, say, in Western Germany who has 
got the problem now that he has only got, say, 14 people, and he feels 
he has just got to have 25. 

If I were he, | think I would rather say, well, if I can’t get good 
cooks, at least send me bad horseshoers, but I have got to have some- 
body to help me, and I can certainly keep them from doing harm, and 
the extra manpower will enable me to do a little more good. That 
would be my judgment as a man working in a country abroad. 


CONGRESSIONAL INFLUENCE ON INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


Senator HickeNLooper. Are there any other questions? 

Senator FuLsricut. I have one. You said that one day you had 
five congressional delegations inspecting your activities. We have 
had some reports from private people in all these countries, and one of 
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their observations was that there was a tendency to design materia 
and broadcasts to please Members of ¢ ee rather than to influenc: 
the people of the respective countries 

Krom your observations, would you say that that is true or not? 

Mr. Nrevsen. Well, Senator, we are all human, and some of you 
Congressmen are pretty ferocious fellows, and 1 am sure it must be 
true that after a congressional delegation goes through a country and 
expresses very strong views about the rightness or wrongness of a 
certain activity, that when they leave that tends very definitely to 
influence the conduct of the people there, and sometimes I think to the 
advantage, sometimes I think to the disadvantage, of the information 
program. 

Senator Fu_tpriegnt. Would you care to state whether you think 
Members of Congress are as good judges of what is appropriate for 
these particular countries as the people who are there in the country? 

Mr. Nievsen. Well, I honestly believe that we must appraise these 
information activities from various points of view, and certainly a 
Congressman brings a broader, more comprehensive view of world 
problems and American problems than the fellow in the mission could 
possibly have in the light of his job. 

On the other hand, I would go back to my statement that the prop- 
wanda problem of this Government is very complicated, and they are 
going to be with us for a long, long time, and I think we need to get 
off this sort of ad hoe basis of trying, say, to make do with a news- 
paperman as a propaganda chief some ‘where, when he really ought to 
have additional training, of trying to make do with the kind of evalua- 
tion officer that you found, Mr. Chairman, when we really ought to 
have a trained evaluator. 


NEED FOR CONTINUOUS AND THOROUGH EVALUATION 


Senator Futspriegut. Were you stationed in Paris? 

Mr. Nievsen. Yes, sir. If I might, Senator, add one final thing, I 
think that similarly in the evaluation and judgment of our information 
programs, we need to get beyond the point of in a sense traveling 
committees and transient visitors just walking in in the morning, 
taking an hour’s look, and reaching judgment, and so on. 

I think if the Congress wants to evaluate these information pro- 
grams they ought to add to their own personal observations and visits 
the work of a trained and competent group of men who can devote 
thorough and continuous and systematic study to the problem, and | 
think incidentally that the information committee which the Congress 
has established has been extremely useful in that respect. 

I think most of us who worked in the program have always felt that 
their conclusions and their judgments were independent, knowledge- 
able, and thoroughly helpful. 

Senator HickenLooprer. Thank you very much, Mr. Nielsen. We 
appreciate your suggestions. They have been very valuable and very 
helpful to us. 


(Whereupon at 4:50 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned). 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18, 1953 


Unirep States SENATE, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON OversEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, i}, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:15 p. m., in the 
Old Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol, Senator Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senators Hickenlooper, Wiley, Green, Fulbright, and 
Gillette. 

Senator HickENLooPEeR. The subcommittee will come to order. I 
have been informed that some more members of the subcommittee 
will be here in a few minutes. However, we have a habit of getting 
into rather long discussions on occasion and the time goes rather 
rapidly, so 1 think we will start now. 

The first witness is Mr. Robert Montgomery, who is a producer in 
the motion picture, radio, and television fields. He is also a promi- 
nent actor and a man who has been interested in the various media 
which are involved in our study. 

Mr. Montgomery, we are very delighted to have you here today. 
We will welcome your views, based on your experience in various 
fields. We should appreciate it if you would, for the record, state your 
name and give a brief summary of your associations or activities in the 
field of publicity media—let us say, propaganda media—or anything 
else of that kind which would indicate your interest in the program 
and lay the basis for your views. Then, if you have a statement pre- 
pared, you may proceed to give that statement. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT MONTGOMERY, EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 
FOR TELEVISION, NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO. 


Mr. Monrcomery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a state- 
ment prepared. 

My name is Robert Montgomery. I am executive producer for 
television for the National Broadcasting Co. I have for the past 30 
years been connected with the entertainment industry as a producer, 
actor, and director in the motion picture, radio and television fields; 
and also employed as a commentator on the American Broadcasting 
Co. on a 15-minute economic, political and news commentary. 

At the moment I am not only connected with the. National Broad- 
casting Co. but am the president of a company called the Neptune 
Production Co. which is an independent production company for the 
creation of television programs. 
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Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee: 

May I, initially, acknowledge my thanks and appreciation for the 
privilege accorded me by your invitation to participate in these hear- 
ings today. I welcome the opportunity to contribute in whatever 
way EF can to the successful outcome of your inquiry. 


tHE OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAM 


It is hardly necessary for me to suggest to you, who have been 
devoting so much time and attention to the Government’s overseas 
information program, that the subject presents a formidable complex 
of problems that require for solution the devoted efforts of many 
experts in many fields. This is attested by the rather inclusiv: 
name of the program itself. ‘“Information’’ imposes no limitation o 
what we may disseminate and “overseas”? imposes no limitation or 
where we may disseminate it. I shall, therefore, confine this brief 
statement to those particular aspects of the subject for which I feel 
most qualified to offer observations and suggestions. 

[ assume that our primary concern is the information program in its 
relation to the conduct of the so-called cold war. An analytical 
approach to the overall problem would then proceed on the basis of 
the following general breakdown into three component parts: 

(1) Media of communications for the conduct of our overseas infor- 
mation program; (2) personnel a with authority and responsi- 
bility for its successful prosecution; (3) policy—purpose and obje ctive 
In other words, these three aspects ae the questions—how? whom? 
what? They are not only closely interrelated but immediately give 
rise to a host of collateral questions. Let’s consider them in the order 
given: 

MEDIA OF COMMUNICATION 


Obviously when we consider physical ways and means for trans- 
mitting information, or propaganda, we must consider them in relation 
to particular overseas areas and peoples with whom we seek to estab- 
lish contact. Looking left to right across the map of Europe the num- 
ber of available media decreases gradually as we proceed from the free 
nations of the West to the satellite countries east of the Iron Curtain, 
and thence into the Soviet Union itself. In the NATO countries all 
media of communication are accessible to us: we can conduct our 
information program there through the newspaper and _ periodical 
press, through book publishing, through radio broadcasting, through 
motion pictures, through the theater and to a limited extent through 
television. Behind the Iron Curtain we are limited to radio, leaflet 
distribution, surreptitious literature and word-of-mouth propaganda. 
The latter devices are less feasible within the Soviet Union where radio 
offers the only adequate instrument for mass communication. 

Insofar as our ability to penetrate to any and all target areas through 
radio is concerned, I am confident American engineering genius and 
technological know-how can be depended upon for saturation coverage 
of clandestine receivers pursuant to any official policy directive. 
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PERSONNEL 


In whose hands is our overseas information program to be entrusted? 
Again proceeding on the assumption that our propaganda effort is 
seared to the existing conflict between East and West and to the defeat 
at best, or restraint, at least, of our adversary, the question of personnel 
vecomes, by definition, a question of security—internal and external. 

In a formal war—a hot war—an ironclad censorship is imposed to 
pre vent, insofar as humanly possible, any information of any value 
filtering through to the enemy from any quarter, as a matter of vital 
military necessity. Then, however, psychological warfare is only an 
auxiliary of the military whereas in today’s peculiar worldwide con- 
flict it is tantamount in most areas to the military itself, and eocene: 
ingly of relatively greater importance to the ac hievement of ultima 
victory. The question of personnel as it relates to security must be 
viewed in that light. While questionable employees of the Voice of 
\merica would not be expected by Moscow to usurp the prerogatives 
of Moscow’s carefully selected fifth columnists, spies and saboteurs 
planted among us, such questionable employees can, by countless 
devious methods, blunt the effectiveness of the most powerful offensive 
weapon presently in our hands. 

| believe the complete severance and transfer of this important 
agency from the State Department and its establishment as an inde- 
pe ndent office is fully indicated and overdue. Further, it would seem 
desirable to set up an Office of Public Information headed by a Secre- 
tary with Cabinet rank—a proposal I believe that already has been 
advanced many times and received widespread support. 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 


The overseas information program, as I understand it, should be a 
all times an extension and an expression of our political and diplomatic ic 
policy. One must be integrated into the other. One cannot contradict 
the other. Our propaganda must complement our policy, our words 
supplement our deeds, our ideas mesh with our ideals. Using the 
Voice of America again as the most appropriate example, this agency 
restricted itself, during its earliest period, to straight news broadcasts 
unembroidered by editorial commentary. This was at the time when 
the theory of “peaceful coexistence’? with the Soviet Union was 
tolerated with a measure of legitimate respect. With the explosion 
of that myth and the advent of cold hostilities there was detected a 
slight stiffening in United States foreign policy and the Voice of 
America followed suit. Further changes followed in both policy and 
propaganda. Tne question today, however, is whether or when, as 
our foremost propaganda agency, the Voice is ahead of, abreast of or 
behind our political and diplomatic moves. ae 

We send repeated messages of hope for eventual liberation}'to 
oppressed human beings cowering in fear and despair behind the Iron 
Curtain. We recite the familiar paeans of praise for freedom, de- 
mocracy, justice, equality, brotherhood, opportunity. We inveigh 
against the detestable evils of the Red terror and its cruel masters 
The sum and the end result of these messages is to instill hope. But 
hope suggests eventual action, and unless action follows, hope is 
bound to vanish. Consequently, one is forced to ask—is the exten- 
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sion of hope the aim and objective of our foreign policy or do wi 
intend more? How many of our messages of liberation will be listened 
to before the enslaved begin to wonder when the day of liberation is 
to come? Can we forever encourage them to patience and fortitude, 
forever promise that deliverance is sure without finally implementing 
our words with measures calculated to make deliverance a reality? 
Can we sound the battle ery of freedom, goad them into declaring 
their independence, as we declared ours, and incite them to rise in 
r volt without providing the physical support on which they must 
lepend for success? 

Naturally the widest latitude must be allowed in addressing 
nessages to diversified peoples of various racial origins who have 
been conditioned by distinet psychological, social, and environ- 
mental factors. The word ‘freedom’ conveys a totally different 
meaning to the Slovakian peasant who has been deprived of it than 
it does to the Ukrainian moujik who never experienced it. But ther 
must be an overall consistency in which our propaganda is coordi- 
nated and Eee nt not only with clearly stated objectives of 
our foreign policy but with the aims of our allies. Otherwise a furtive 
listener in some Lron Curtain cellar may hear very conflicting plans 
for his future from the Voice of America, Radio Free Europe, the 
BBC, and RIAS. This could be another means of extinguishing his 
hope. 

FIXED POLICIES AND FUNDAMENTAL DEFINITIONS 


[ submit that we need as an operating basis for all our psychologi- 


cal warfare efforts both a set of fixed policies and an agreement on 
fundamental definitions. If the Voice of America denounces com- 
munism will it denounce Yugoslav communism as readily as it de- 
nounces Kremlin communism? Will its words be taken to heart if 
the government that sponsors them simultaneously sponsors political 
and economic aid to the Tito dictatorship? Does “liberation” mean 
liberation from communism but not from Titoism? 

And what of the liberation of Korea? We undertook to save that 
nation when it stood up valiantly under direct Communist attack. 
Subsequently we stopped halfway in the process of liberation and the 
war deteriorated into an abysmal stalemate, neither won nor lost. 
Are not small nations listening on our frequency but also trembling 
before Soviet armed might justified in asking whether the example 
set in Korea might not be repeated should the United Nations be 
called upon to “liberate” them? 

[ do not believe we can maximize our psychological effort through 
any existing medium of communication in the absence of a clearly 
spelled out statement as to our ultimate objectives. I believe that 
statement must say more than we have said up to now—that we 
propose to “resist’”’ aggression, that we will “deter” it—that we will 
pursue a policy of ‘‘containment.”’ I believe we can and should go 
further. I believe the Western Powers should proclaim as their 
ultimate objective a universal anti-Communist revolution. The 
enemy has never hidden his ultimate aim—that of a Communist 
world revolution. Why should we conceal ours? 

Only such a policy and only such an open proclamation will unify 
and ally in an indissoluble bond the peoples of both West and East 
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their common battle against the common enemy. Only such a 

nell icy, in my judgment, can hold out to humanity a real hope for the 

timate overthrow of this evil force short of the total war no on 
cares to fight or to see. 

That is the end of the statement. 
Senator HickenLoorer. Mr. Montgomery, thank you for your 
atement. 
Senator Green, do you have any questions? 
Senator Green. I have no questions. 
Senator HickENLOoPER. Senator Gillette? 


, 


CREATION OF A SEPARATE INFORMATION AGENCY 


Senator Gitterte. I have a few questions by way of comment, Mr 
Chairman. 

Mr. Montgomery, you made a suggestion that is very pertinent 
and which has been suggested by others who appeared before this 
subcommittee: 

I believe the complete severance and transfer of this important agency from 
the State Department and its establishment as an independent office is fully 
indicated and overdue. 

In connection with that, you call attention to a factor in the prob- 
lem that we face: that a psychological program must be integrated 
with general policy, that one cannot contradict the other. 

While that is indeed true, I am sure that you see the great difficulty 
involved in conducting such psychological propaganda—psychological 
warfare, if you please—through an independent agency that is not 
thoroughly in touch with, and complementary and supplementary to 
the policy laid down by the State Departme nt. 

Do you agree that it is not only impossible but might also be 
disastrous? 

Mr. Montraomery. I quite agree, Senator. May I say something 
in addition? 

Senator Gitterre. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Monrcomury. My thought in relationship to that was that 
this was an organizational problem. If it is possible to keep some 
form of liaison or some form of integration between the policvmaking 
group and the information group I have no objections to either a 
Separate agency nor ap agency under the State Department. 

It seems to me organizationally, and I have had some experience with 
organization, that if a Cabinet post were created and a Department 
of Information and a Secretary of Information were created that, on 
a policy level, the integration between the policy group and the infor- 
mation group would be enhanced. 

Now, that is only my opinion, but it seems to me reasonable to 
believe that by virtue of his post in the Cabinet as a Department head, 
there would be some integration between the two Departments. 

Senator Giuuerre. I think it is an opinion, Mr. Montgomery, and 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

However, I call attention to the danger of attempting to carry out a 
function that is operated precisely for the purpose of implementing 
the general policy, if they are not closely in touch. 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes, sir, I quite agree. 
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UNIVERSAL ANTI-COMMUNIST REVOLUTION IN RELATION TO 
CONTAINMENT 


Senator Gitterre. One other question comes to my mind in con- 
nection with your very excellent and very helpful statement—and | 
am sure that the other members here agree with me on that—and that 
is In connection with your statement: 

I do not believe we can maximize our psychological effort through any existing 

edium of communication in the absence of a clearly spelled out statement as | 
our ultimate objectives 

[ agree with you on that, but then you say further: 

I believe that statement must say more than we have said up to now—that we 
propose to “resist”? aggression, that we will ‘“‘deter’’ it—that we will pursue a 
policy of “containment.” I believe we can and should go further. I believe t 
Western Powers should proclaim as their ultimate objective a universal anti- 
Communist revolution, 

However desirable that may be, the thought comes to my mind in 
connection with the testimony of others who have been he ‘ping us here, 
that we find ourselves in a very clear situation, a situation in which we 
have set up the = nited Nations to implement certain basic principles 

of the Atlantic Charter. We are conducting a campaign in Kores 
call it a policing action, a war, or whatever you want—for the purpose 
of deterring aggression, and we are fighting under the aegis, as Secre- 
tary Acheson said, of the United Nations. Isn’t there a danger, Mr. 
Montgomery, in departing from that position? No matter who held 
the view—and I admit it seemed a rather tenuous hope that we hung 
ourselves upon sometimes—if we leave that position and say that we 
are, in effect, declaring war against the Communist system and that 
we shall fight the threat of communism as a free expression of philos- 
ophy, are we not divorcing ourselves from the basic concept under 
which we have been acting? 

Mr. Monvreaomery. Yes, sir; I believe we are. The wisdom of 
that is something that wiser men than I would have to make the 
decision gn. 

I am simply suggesting here that it appears to me that we have a 
decision to make in relationship to a program which instills hope to 
enslaved people throughout the world with no apparent objective. 

There must be a point of diminishing returns, on the hope that is 
instilled in those people. At the end of that program have we ful- 
filled our promises or have we simply implied something which they 
now know to be untrue? That is one decision. 


BUILDING A DYNAMIC POLICY 


The other decision we then have to make is whether we are going 
to inject into our policy a dynamic, and that dynamic appears to 
me to be an objective, it appears to me to be an affirmative point of 
view rather than a negative point of view. 

The term “containment,” or “deter,” to “resist,” they all have 
the implication of someone sitting back and taking it on the chin 
for a considerable period of time. 

This policy appears to me to be a policy under which we have been 
operating for a considerable length of time and which to date has not 
met with tremendous success. 
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Therefore, my assumption was that by adding a dynamic which 
was an affirmative policy with an objective, that at least we are going 
to try something new. I admit the danger of it, sir. 

Senator GiuLette. I appreciate that and I am glad you discussed 
more fully, Mr. Montgomery. 

| just want to add this: Recently, members of this subcommittee 
made trips abroad to try to evaluate this program. The Chairman 
went to the Far East and I happened to go to the countries of the 
Middle East. In every one of those countries, I found evidence of 
what you hs ave just said, to the effect that “hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick.’ 

We are holding out hope to these people, but we still have to deliver 
in some Way. 

Mr. Monteomery. At some point, sit 

Senator GruLerre. Otherwise they are going to become discour- 
azed—not only discouraged, but antagonistic. 

Mir. Monrcomery. I quite agree. 

Senator-Gruterre. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Mr. Montgomery, I am very much inter- 
ested in the recommendations you make and the areas which you 
point out for consideration. 

I wonder if you have ever read Mr. James Burnham’s book, Con- 
tainment or Liberation. 

Mr. Montcomery. No; I have not, sir. 

Senator HockeNLooper. I want to commend it to you very highly. 
It is just off the press and it discusses very powerfully the theory of 
containment. I think that he agrees with you that containment is, 
in effect, a defeated policy. 

Mr. Monrcomery. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. He argues very powerfully, and many of 
his arguments appear to me, at least, to be unanswerable: Contain- 
ment does not contain the dynamics that are so necessary for eventual 
success; containment leads at the most to stalemate and usually to 
ultimate defeat, unless the dynamics are introduced with which to 
carry out the objective. 


INFORMATION AGENCY AS A PERMANENT CABINET DEPARTMENT 


I raise this question because you suggest the creation of a separate 
department as a Cabinet post, let us say, or something of equal status. 

It then becomes very important, indeed, that we know clearly 
what our ultimate objectives are, if such a step is contemplated. 
Manifestly, if we establish a Cabinet post or a permanent depart- 
ment, that would entail the establishment of an information or educa- 
tion or similar program as a permanent policy of this Government. 

It then becomes necessary to decide whether these worldwide 
activities in which we are engaged are permanent activities, or whether 
they are temporary activities to meet a te mporary situation. 

I would like to have your comment on that. That is, if the present 
emergency should somehow be relieved so that we would no _— oT 
be faced with this cold war—I do not like that term very well, but 
it is, just about as descriptive as any other—but if that situation 
should be alleviated, should we nevertheless continue, as a permanent 
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policy, our education or information programs describing the United 
States and American beliefs? 

Mr. Monrcomery. | think that there are, as you know only too 
well, several imponderables in that question. 

One is that in the foreseeable future unless some form of lightning 
strikes us, it does not look to me that we are going to be out of this 
emergency. 

The second is again the statement I made to Senator Gillette, that 
I hold no brief for a Cabinet post to be created. I have suggested 
one here. I have suggested a separate department but I would 
certainly be willing to withdraw the suggestion provided I could be 
sure there was some better way of bringing about a closer liaison 
between policy and information. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. Monreomsry. Well now, isn’t it possible in the event the 
emergency under which we are existing now was alleviated in some 
way, that a Cabinet post could then be dispensed with if it were felt 
not to be necessary at that time? 

Senator HickeNLoopgErR. T hat was one of the underlying - factors in 
my question, that once a post of that kind is created 

Mr. Monregomery. It is very hard to get rid of. 


MINISTRIES OF INFORMATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Senator HickENLoopgER. Yes. We find that for some reason or 
other it is not abolished. I think you could take the Revolutionary 
War as an example—lI believe that we have certain commission activ- 
ities in operation today that date from that war. Once those things 
are established on a permanent basis, it is difficult to abolish them. 

In a number of countries—in fact, I believe it is the rule rather 
than the exception—they have a permanent ministry of information. 

Mr. Monraomery. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickeNLoopsr. At least many of them do have one. 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes. 

Senator HickENLoopER. These ministries have a permanent place 
in their policy. I think part of the problem in which we are interested 
here, is whether or not that policy should be adopted in the United 
States. Should we set up a permanent ministry of information, or 
Cabinet department, or whatever you wish to call it? I think that is 
one of the things we are going to have to consider very seriously in 
connection with the determination of objectives when we are writing 
policy. 

Manifestly, information and propaganda in time of emergency are 
bound to be different from information and propaganda in times when 
the emergency is not imminent. 

Mr. Monreomery. Surely. The fear of the creation of a secretary 
of information and an information department sometimes is based on 
the assumption that it may be used for internal political purposes. 

Senator HickENLoopER. Granted, yes. 

Mr. Monreomery. And I believe a fairly good example of how that 
can be avoided is the Ministry of Information in Great Britain. There 
does not appear to be any very great abuse of it. It is a governmental 
agency. The BBC is run by the Government. Now, I am not sug- 
gesting that we nationalize broadcasting here, do not misunderstand 
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me for a moment, but under their set up as far as I can gather from 
both the labor and conservative sides in the Government in Britain 
there is very little abuse of it in internal political affairs. 


PLACE OF RELIGION IN INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


Senator H1cKENLOOPER. However, there is always the fear of cen- 
sorship by a governmental agency of information. 

| would like to go into the field of propaganda for a moment, and 
discuss one phase of it that may be appealing. 

We approach—at least, I think we should approach—propaganda 
from various angles. There is the direct statement of facts, the 
collateral presentation of material, and the availability of apparently 
propaganda-free literature—books and reading matter for general 
education—and there is the program of various agencies, such as the 
Mutual Security Agency, which try to win friends for the United 
States by helping foreign agriculture, industry, and so on. 

But I have been intrigued by another idea that was suggested to me 
by one who has observed these programs on the spot. 1 wonder how 
it appeals to you. 

This person says that one of the major Communist methods of 
attack in Iron Curtain countries has been to destroy the integrity of 
religious groups there and to deny the children religious instruction 
in the faith of their families. 

He is persuaded definitely that in our programs, especially those on 
the normal or regular radio broadcasting band, we might well 
provide instructors in the various religions. For example, Catholic 
priests would have a certain time set aside each day in which they could 
broadcast religious instruction to both Roman and Greek Orthodox 
Catholies in the areas—families could listen, and both children and 
adults could get the stimulation of their religion; Protestant pastors 
could broadcast to their groups—in regions such as the Balkans, 
where they are mostly Lutheran and Calvinists, I believe, ministers 
of those faiths might appeal to the people; and Jewish rabbis could 
conduct religious instructions for the Jews, who may be isolated or 
persecuted at present because of their religion. 

From your experience in appealing to the public by psychological 
means, do you think such a suggestion has any real merit? 

Mr. Monrcomery. I do, indeed. I think it has real merit 

I think that ip considering that you have to be fully aware of two 
factors. 

One is the factor that we are not broadcasting to a captive audience 
and the opposition is. In other words, we are broadcasting to an 
audience which has to take its life in its hands in order to listen to a 
program. 

Senator HickenLoopsEr. Yes. 

Mr. Montreomery. I think that we must be aware of the fact that 
the captive audience which the Communist Party has in the various 
countries in which it is in power is almost literally that, a captive 
audience. 

Therefore, the preponderance of propaganda, the preponderance 
of instruction, the preponderance of listeners, the preponderance of 
the number of hours of listening by the people in these countries is 
limited as far as we are concerned, and unlimited as far as they are 
concerned, 
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APPEAL OF RELIGIOUS BROADCASTS TO CAPTIVE PEOPLES 


Now, the second factor in this is the attack which has already been 
made on organized religion and on religion in general throughout the 
Communist countries, and that attack has been keyed on the state- 
ment that religion is the opiate which the capitalist countries feed to 
the people in order to keep them subjugated. That kind of propa- 
ganda, dishonest propaganda, is what is going to be used as a relatia- 
tion to our tupe of information. 

Therefore, in keying the programs, the religious programs that 
should be taken into consideration. 

And to pin that down—we are getting really into details now which 
I am sure you do pot want to get too much into—but to pin that down 
by a very clear statement of your aims and possibilities, and a very 
careful arrangement of those programs when they are put on the air 
they must have a vitality, they must be dynamic and they must have 
a purpose. 

Senator HickenLooprer. Yes. To make a very crude comparison 
by way of illustration, in your particular line of business if you don’t 
produce a radio or television show or a movie that is appealing to 
people, they will not be interested. 

Mr. Montrcomery. That is right. 

Senator HickeNLooPrER. In propaganda, too, we must appeal to 
people or they will not listen. We can broadcast all the signals we 
want to, all over the world, day and night, but if our programs do not 
have something in them tbat people want to listen to, they are not 
going to listen. 

One of the criticisms of the Voice of America—and I found it in 
various countries—has been along this line. Too many people say, 
‘“‘We would rather tune in some other country’s program, because the 
Voice of America does not offer us anything. We don’t like it; we 
don’t see much in it.” 

It seems to me that religion—that is, religion based upon spiritual 
values, and- the great religions of the world are—has an inherent 
appeal to people. I have an idea that the overwhelming number of 
people in the world who ace at all literate, even in the crudest sense of 
the word, have a deep desire for association and connection with things 
spiritual. If we could go into that field and give them something 
which is being denied them by the Communists then they might go 
to great lengths and great risks in order to have their children, for 
example, receive that instruction. And to that extent they would be 
allied with us who are furnishing this. 

I know nothing about propaganda as a method. I do not know 
how to write a propaganda speech—smart people do, but—— 


DISTORTION OF WORDS BY THE COMMUNISTS 


Mr. Montcomery. Well, there is a great danger. The principle of 
broadcasting religious programs to people who do not have them 
available in their own countries, I think, is thoroughly sound, | 
think that like all of these things, once you have decided on the 
principle of doing that thing you have to be very sound in your 
method of doing it. 
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Senator HicKENLOOPER. Oh, yes, you can get into a hassle about it, 


all right. 


Mr. Monraomery. You can get into an awful hassle about it, 
ves. because there is such a thing being conducted by the Communist 
P arty today that I call the “black market in words.’ 

[n China, for instance, they have been pointing up to a tremendous 
degree that the practice of communism as they preach it in China 
today is simply the extension of Christianity. They have been trying 
to sell that in China. ‘That is what I call a “black market in words,” 
that is a complete lie. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. You got into that a little ahead of me. 
[ was going to take up that very thing a bit later in connection with 
the wav the Communists have taken words, such as freedom and 
libertv and self-determination and democracy, and have distorted 
their meanings to suit their purposes. They have used them over and 
re — 

Montaomery. There is in existence, by the way, and 1 would 
he es to send it to you if you are inte rested, a dictionary published 
in Hungary by the Communist Party for Hungarian consumption 
which is a definition of words and phrases that we use and if you would 
like to see distortion of words this is a fine example of it. 

An illustration occurs to me in the definition of opposition. ‘“Oppo- 
sition’’ is defined as ‘“‘the force to be annihilated.’’ And you have the 
distortion of the words ‘‘freedom”’ and ‘“‘democracy’’—I remember see- 
ing photographs of one Communist convention in New York where there 
was a placard across from the speaker’s platform which said, ‘““Com- 
munism is twentieth century democracy.’’ This again is the black 
market in words, the distortion of meanings. 


EXPOSING COMMUNIST DISTORTION OF WORDS 


Senator HickKENLOoPER. Do you not think that we should do more, 
infinitely more to recapturing the initiative in exposing their distor- 
tion of the things we say? 

Mr. Monreomery. I quite agree. In other words, definitions of 
our own plus our aims and objectives seem to me to be the program. 

Senator HickENLooPER. We should take the ball and run down the 
field with it, so to speak, in explaining our meaning of words that are 
commonly used in our system of Government. 

Mr. Monraomery. To carry out the point of freedom and democ- 
racy. I discussed it with the man who was involved in the Intelligence 
Service during the Greek-Russian trouble on the border there. 

He told me of a boy, a young Russian Communist who was cap- 
tured by the Greek forces and interrogated, and the “y asked the boy, 
who was 19 years old, what he was fighting for, and he said he was 
fighting for freedom and he was asked, “What form of government 
are you fighting for?” And he said, “A democracy.”’ Again the 
black market in words. 

Senator H1icKENLOoPER. I saw a cartoon some time ago which illus- 
trated the distortion of at least one word. It showed a Communist 
executioner with a pistol at the back of a man’s head, saying, “Brother 
| am going to give you peace.” He pulled the trigger and gave him 
peace. 
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CRITICISMS OF THE INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator Wiley has just come in and he probably has some questions 
I have just one more. 

Do you have any comment, from your overall evaluation, about 
the efficiency, the general intelligence level, and the general impact of 
the information program? 

I wish to preface this question by saying that I believe this sub- 
committee has been and 1s searching avidly for ways to make this 
program better If we can do it with less money, we should like to 
do it that way; but most of all, we want to make it better and more 
successful in carrying out what we believe to be its good objectives, 

There have been criticisms of the program from various sources 
which have been very valuable to the subcommittee, and we also 
have some criticisms of our own. We are not seeking criticism for 
the purpose of destroying the program; we are seeking criticism for 
the purpose of improving it. It is in that light that I ask you this 
que stion. 

Mr. Monreomery. The answer will have to be fairly general, 
Senator. 

Now, as I have gotten it in both the European field and the people 
who have come back from Europe, there appears to be a general dis- 
satisfaction with the Voice program, even on the part of people who 
agree as [ agree with you that there should be some such program. 

The contention appears to be first on the basis of the medium 
which is used; second on the basis of the personnel employed and 
thirdly on the basis of conflicting policy or apparent conflicting pur- 
pose between the Voice and other agencies, with no real knowledg: 
on the part of the people who have offered this criticism as to what 
really constitutes the policy. So, again, we get back to the urgency 
of bringing about some form of liaison between policy and information 

Senator HickeNLooper. Yes. 

Mr. Monreomery. That, in general, is the criticism as I get it. 

Senator HickenLooper. I have one more question. I am sorry, 
Senator Wiley, to hold you up so long. 

Senator Winey. No, indeed. 


PERSONNEL 


Senator HickeNLooprr. Just one more question. The Congress 
can write policy, broad policy; manifestly, it is impossible for us to 
write policy in real detail. However, I am increasingly impressed 
with the idea that Congress can write all the policy it wants to—and 
it may be very sound polie y on paper—but if you do not have ade- 
quate, proper, intelligent, sound personnel from the top down through 
the lowest level of administration, the policy will not be implemented 
in such a way that it achieves satisfactory results. 

The success of the program is dependent largely upon intelligent, 
commonsense personnel in its operation. Do you agree? 

Mr. Montrcomery. I agree thoroughly. I would point out that 
you have just suggested a very constructive policy which is the dis 
semination via radio of religious programs to countries where peopl 
could not have them. No one can argue with that policy. 
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But to implement that policy, by sins of either omission or com- 
nission, you may vitiate the policy completely. It depends entirely 
on the intelligence and the integrity of the individuals involved in the 
imple mentation of your policy as to whether your policy is effective. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Well, thank you very much. 

Senator Wiley, do you have some questions? 

Senator Witey. Very few. I am sorry I could not be here before 
but I have looked through your statement, Mr. Montgomery. As 
usual, you are not only in writing but also in speaking, very dynamic 
and very informative and worthwhile listening to. 

In this matter of the information program, as you called it, in this 
country we have the concept that it is not the business of Govern- 
ment to feed out information. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Monreomery. Yes, sir. 

Senator Winey. As a primary basis? 

Mr. Monrcomery. That is the primary basis, yes. 


ROLE OF GOVERNMENT REGARDING RELIGIOUS BROADCASTS 


Senator Wiuey. There is a feeling that we have had too much of 
that already in various branches of our Government which have set 
up what you might call self-serving information bureaus. 

We also have in this country the separation of church and state. 
That is a fundamental American concept. 

When we get into a situation where the Government is handling 
religious information, what have we done to those concepts? 

Mr. Montcomery. Well, I do not believe you have broken down 
the original concept of the separation of chure h and state, Senator. 

I think again it depends entirely upon the method by which these 
religious programs are done. In the event that the Voice of America 
intended to put on a religious program or an agency, a Government 
agency intended to put on a religious program, I think it would be 
well to point out to the listening audience that although the facilities 
of the Government were being used, they were being used at the 
request of the churches and the request of the people and that the 
Government itself is not a part of this except in the use of their 
facilities. I think that can be made perfectly clear. Again, it is a 
question of method. 

I do not feel that because Monsignor Sheen does a very effective 
and wonderful job on the Du Mont television system, that the Du 
Mont television system has knuckled under to Monsignor Sheen. 
I think he does a magnificent job and I think he does it as an official 
in his church and he does it very effectively and very well. I think 
that could be brought out in the context of the program. I don’t 
believe that we will have here a confusion in the minds of the listener 
as to the alliance between church and state. That is my opinion. 


ROLE OF GOVERNMENT REGARDING ENTIRE INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator Wiey. I realize what you have said and I think it is 
correct. On the other hand, we have agreed that, basically, the 
Government is not in this information program exc ept as a means of 
self-preservation. In other words, we think we have got to use this 
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information arm as an Official instrument to attract allies and to 
explain to the world the truth about ourselves—to show other people 
that we are not fighting devils. It is an arm for the preservation 
of the Nation, and that is the justification for it. 

Have you reached a definite conclusion that this information pro- 
gram should be a part of the Government? 

Mr. Montcomery. Yes, I have. I have said before, Senator 
Wiley, that I will not argue about any method as long as the method 
brings about some unification or some liaison or close liaison between 
policymaking groups and the information group. 

I see no harm in it. I can see how, without close watching by th 
people of this country and the Congress of this country, how such a 
thing could be abused, but I cannot believe that either the people 
or the Congress would permit such abuse. If it is a governmental 
function, it is going to be closely watched. 

Senator Wiiey. Of course, we have already permitted a lot of 
abuses. 

Mr. Montcomery. That is right. 

Senator WiLtey. And misinformation and so forth. 

Mr. Monraomery. And one of the results of that is this com- 
mittee, as I understand. 

Senator Witrey. Now that you have reached the conclusion that it 
should be a governmental agency, are you convinced that it should 
be in the State Department? 

Mr. Montcomery. No, sir; I am not. 

Senator Witey. What is your position on that? 

Mr. Montgomery. My position is whether it is in the State 
Department or a separate agency is a matter for the organizational 
heads of government to decide. 

Whatever brings about the closer relationship of the policy and 
information groups is the method by which it should be done. 

Perhaps that method is that which should be under the State 
Department, but with close integration, and perhaps the method is 
that it should be a separate department and a separate Cabinet 
officer. If that brings about closer integration, I believe that should 
be done. 

OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 


Senator Wiiey. That brings us back to the question of the objective 
of the information service. If the objective is to further what you 
might call the Government’s international policy, that is one thing. 

Mr. Monreomery. That is correct. 

Senator Witey. If, on the other hand, the objective is broader than 
that—if the objective is to spread the leaven everywhere to that people 
will understand America and understand that we are not trying to 
take over the world or even their territory, and so forth—that is 
another thing. 

However, in discussing economic policy, for example, you run into 
places where you soon have great discussion on whether we should 
adopt a so-called trade-not-aid policy. Then a question arises as to 
the advisability of having the Government sell that idea abroad 
through this information service. 

Mr. Montcomery. Well, at the moment, I have in the statement 
based whatever conclusions I have on the assumption that we are 
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king about the extension of what is unhappily called the cold 
war : 
Senator WiLEy. You limit it to activities to end the cold war? 

Mr. Monrcomery. At the moment, yes, sir 

Senator Winey. Of course, that is a pretty broad field, too. After 
all, we are in it to capture the minds of men so that they will be on 
our side. That is one way of putting it. 


PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATION 


Do you think the program should be under one head? 

Mr. Monrcomery. On that I am very definite. I think if we have 
3 or 4 different agencies, no matter how well meaning those agencies 
may be, there is some diversification of policy, some confusion of 
policy and it only results in confusion as far as the listeners are 
concerned. 

Senator Wiitey. The Chairman of this subcommittee may have 
rone into this already, but I think that with your background, sir, 
vou might give us a very short dissertation on the personnel require- 
ments of this program. Where shall we get the personnel, and what 
kind of people do we need? In other words, where shall we find 
diagnosticians of foreign people’s thinking in regard to economics, 
politics, religion, and such things? What is your theory on that? 

Mr. Montcomery. I do not know, Senator Wiley, that I am fully 
qualitied to speak, but I would be glad with my limited knowledge 
to teil you what I believe. 

| believe there is no question about the technical know-how of our 
people and the technical groups in this country to be able to build 
transmitters and organize newtorks so that we can do this thing. 

I believe that there is certainly n6é question about the ability of the 
American to sell almost anything if he believes in his product. I 
believe that where the weakness has been and where we need strength- 
ening is on the policy level. 

Senator WiLny. Do you think we need a new science to deal with 
that? 

Mr. Monreomery. No, I think that an accumulation of the sciences 
can give us an answer to these things. 

| think that a full knowledge of the psychological factors in rela- 
tionship to disparity of language, disparity in meaning of words, 
the conditions under which the people who are on the receiving end 
of this program live, what their thinking is, what their attitudes are 
these things are already in existence and it is only a healthy and 
thorough amalgamation of those forces that will bring about a really 
sound program under a good program, under a policy of liaison with 
the policy-making group. 

I do not believe that there is any great mystery about it. I think 
when you talk of personnel, that you must get the best personnel 
available and I am sure in the broadcasting field and in the field of 
psychology and in the field of foreign relations that there are men 
today with a great real of knowledge who would be anxious to help 
and contribute to a program of this kind. 

Senator Witey. In relation to that, the Voice of America is not 
only broadcast by radio; to a large extent, it is disseminated by: every 
traveler, every book, every newspaper, every magazine—— 
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Mr. Montcomery. That is correct. 

Senator Wixtey. It is done in many ways. It is disseminated 
through our libraries and by our ambassadors abroad. Do you 
think that does not require specialized brains to comprehend and put 
it in operation? 

Mr. Montcomery. Yes, sir; I think it requires specialized brains, 
but I think those brains are already in existence. 


TELEVISION AS AN INFORMATION MEDIUM 


Senator Witey. What do you think about using television in an 
overseas information program? 

Mr. Monrcomery. I have a breakdown here, a very quick and 
perhaps an inaccurate one, but I will give it to you for what it is worth. 

Senator Witey. How are you doing, yourself? 

Mr. Montcomery. Well, I am working pretty hard. 

Here is ‘‘Television in foreign countries.”” Now, before I go into 
that, I would like to say that the possibilities of television are limited 
not only by the figures that I am about to give you but also by the 
nature of television itself. 

There is not the possibility of broadcasting on as wide an area from 
one television station, and there are the language difficulties. There 
are also the set limitations which I can give you in approximation. 

The following countries are covered: Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public, Mexico, Canada, Argentina, Brazil, Denmark, Holland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Russia, Japan and Venezuela. 

Now, you will notice that with the exception of Russia there is no 
perimeter country here, there is no Iron Curtain country here. | 
understand, however, that Czechoslovakia has started with a tele- 
vision station. 

The total number of sets in all of those countries is approximately 
2,276,000 sets in all other countries. 

The greatest number of sets in any of these countries is in Great 
Britain, which is a prewar estimate of 1,700,000 sets. 

Naturally, the Russian figure, which is one we might be interested 
in, is a complete approximation and goes back to 1947, and they claim 
77,000 sets and four stations in operation. 

Senator Wiiey. In television? 

Mr. Monrcomery. In television, in 1947. That figure was for 
1947. 

To give you a rough idea, in Mexico, they have 40,000 sets; Canada, 
225,000 sets; Argentina, 12,000; Brazil, 45,000; Denmark, 1,500; 
Holland, 7,000; France, 55,000; Germany, 2,500—that is West Ger- 
many in a postwar estimate, Great Britain, 1,700,000—I gave you 
that—Italy, 5,000; Japan, 3,000; and Venezuela, 4,000. 

So you can see, aside from the nature of the medium itself, that 
there is a very limited audience on TV with the exception of Great 
Britain. 

Senator Witey. Thank you for those figures. I have one or two 
other questions. 


COMPARING DIRECT AND INDIRECT APPROACHES 


On the basis of the fine information that you have undoubtedly 
accumulated, I would like to learn of your judgment regarding the 
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beneficial results of direct impact upon the minds of those who are 
contacted, compared with an indirect approach—such as reading it 
on paper or reading an American pamphlet. We found that in many 
places, partic -ularly in the satellite countries, Russia, and East Ger- 
many, people discount the information that they get through their 
own publications. In other words, they are alerted to the fact that 
this is propaganda—a lot of “hooey,” so to speak. 

We are trying to make these people understand what we think 
the truth, the truth that will make men free. 

What is the best way to do it? Should we simply tell the world, 
‘Here comes the Voice of America. Take it or leave it’? Or is it 
better to disseminate the truth indirectly, through magazines or 
newspapers or radio stations over there that are not American, or at 
least do not appear to be American? Do I make my point clear? 

Mr. Monrcomery. Yes, I see your point, Senator. I would suggest 
that it would be rather difficult. This is another area where I am 
scanty on my information but I think it would be rather difficult to 
beam into these Iron Curtain countries information even via a foreign 
radio station which was either not owned by us or not controlled by 
us, or that was controlled surreptitiously by us, without its being 
branded as propaganda by their own counterpropaganda people. 

In other words, I do not think it makes a particle of difference 
whether you go into a French radio station and beam into East 
Germany or whether you go to an American station and beam into 
East Germany, you have a surreptitious audience, you have the 
audience that is forced to take some chance in order to listen to that 
and you still have the counterpropaganda from the enemy which says, 
“This is enemy propaganda.” 

So it really makes very little difference to the listener. 

Senator Witey. Thank you, that is all. 


CONTINUATION OF THE PROGRAM IN ITS PRESENT FORM 


Senator GREEN. May I ask a question? 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. Senator Green. 

Senator Green. Mr. Montgomery, there is just one question I want 
to ask you. It seems to me that you realize both the importance of 
this program and the fact that its administration can be improved. 
I wonder whether you think it would be worthwhile to continue the 
program if it is not improved. 

Mr. Monteomery. If it is not improved? 

Senator GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Monteomery. That is a pretty tough question, Senator Green. 

Senator Green. I think it would be helpful if you would answer it. 
[t is a very real question. 

Mr. Montcomesry. I would rather say that I would spend a con- 
siderable time battling to improve it before I would abandon it. 

Senator Green. That is just what I have been doing for the last 
10 years. I am just asking you for your opinion, your sympathy, 
your help. 

Mr. Montgomery. And that you have, sir. 

Senator Green. Then answer the question. 
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Mr. Monrcomery. I am afraid that is going to have to be my an- 
swer, that I would battle for another 10 years before I would give up 
and abandon the program. 

Senator Green. You think it should be continued, even if 
not on , 

Mr. Monrcomery. I did not say that, Senator Green. I said | 
would pee for another 10 years to improve it. 

Senator Gremn. Yes, but that does not answer the question. 

Mr. Monrcomery. I am afraid that is the best answer I can give 
you, because I cannot 

Senator Grenn. That is a fundamental question in this whole 
inquiry. 

Mr. Montcome_ery. I cannot in all conscience say I would abandon 
this program at any given point because I refuse to believe it cannot 
be improved. 

Senator Witry. Under the new administration it will be improved, 
sir. 

Mr. Montcomery. Thank you very much. 

Senator Green. That may be, but the question remains: If it is 
not improved, do you think it is worthwhile to continue the program? 

Mr. Montcomery. I am going to hedge again, Senator Green. | 
am going to say that if in the considered opinion of all the wise people 
whose efforts can be brought to bear on this program, the program 
were proved of negative value, I would contemplate abandoning the 
program. 

Senator Green. That is, as you say, hedging. What I really want 
is your opinion as an intelligent man who has given attention to this 
matter. You would not have to make the decision, because it is not 
your decision to make. I just want your opinion as to whether it is 
worth while to continue the program if it is not improved. 

Mr. Montrcomery. My opinion is that it would be worth while to 
continue it if it is not immediately improved, yes. 

Senator Green. That is all, thank you. 

Senator HickenLoorgEr. Well, I suppose, Mr. Montgomery, that 
Senator Green’s S question might be compared to the fellow that has a 
bad heart: If it doesn’t seem to be getting any better, chop his head off. 

Senator Green. And if he had a bad head- 


RELIGIOUS BROADCASTS 


Senator Hickentooper. If his head wasn’t getting any better, 
chop it off. 

I should like to clear up one point in the remarks I made about 
religious instruction a moment ago. Not by the least stretch of the 
imagination did I mean to suggest that our Government or any other 
government should sponsor a specific religious sect or creed. I meant 
that we should offer the different creeds and sects the opportunity to 
broadcast instruction to their members in countries where it was 
denied them. 

Mr. Montcomery. I assumed you would simply offer the mechani- 
cal services of the air to the religious group. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. We would offer these services for instruc- 
tion and preaching to any spiritual religious group that had an 
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preciable number of adherents or people who desired to adhere, in 


aching was being denied the people by the authorities there. 

Mr. Montcomery. Right. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. I wanted to make that clear. 

Mr. Montcomery. It was perfectly clear to me. 

Senator HicKENLooPER. I was afraid it might look otherwise in 


the record. Sometimes a remark looks different when you read it 


than you think it will. 

Thank you, Mr. Montgomery. You have been very helpful. 
You have made some very excellent contributions to our thinking here 
We appreciate your taking the time to come here to testify before us. 

Mr. Montcomery. Thank you very much, Senator. 


"’ Senator HIcKENLOOPER. We mig ht have occasion in the future to 


ask you to consult with us again about this matter. 

Mr. Monrcomery. I would be absolutely delighted. Thank you 
very much. 

Senator Wiiey. I understand the gentleman is one of those dis- 
tinguished citizens who appreciate paying taxes. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Our next witness is Justin Miller, chair- 
man of the board and general counsel, National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters. 

We had the pleasure of hearing from Judge Miller the other day in 
a rather informal and impromptu collaboration with one of his asso- 
ciates. We are glad to hear him today on his own. 

Judge Miller, for the sake of the record, will you again identify 
yourself and your connection with this activity? Then, if you have a 
statement, you may proceed with it. 


STATEMENT OF JUSTIN MILLER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD AND 
GENERAL COUNSEL, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RADIO AND 
TELEVISION BROADCASTERS 


Mr. Miter. I have a full identification this time. My name is 
Justin Miller. My home is in Pacific Palisades, Calif.; my Washing- 
ton address is 1771 N Street NW. I am chairman of the board and 
general counsel of the National Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters. I am now, and have been for approximately 5 years, @ 
member of the United States Advisory Commission on Information 
which was set up pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 402 of the 
80th Congress, the Smith-Mundt Act. This Commission is charged 
with the duty of appraising the United States International Informa- 
tion Administration and advising both the Congress and the Secretary 
of State concerning its operation. 

As a member of the Commission I have attended its meetings, 
heard many reports from representatives of the State Department, 
and participated in the preparation of the Commission’s reports. 
In addition, I have inspected, personally, the operation of the infor- 
mation program in Latin America, where I have listened to the 
Voice of America and to local radio broadcasts, visited libraries, 
cultural institutes, and information centers; interviewed ambassadors 
and embassy staffs, staffs of the Information Service, officials of the 
various governments, local radio and newspaper establishments, 
American news service representatives, American businessmen sta- 
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tioned in the several countries and other interested persons. | 
have heard and read reports made by other members of the Com- 
mission who have visited other countries. 

With the approval of the Commission on Information, the Secretary 
of State appointed a Radio Advisory Committee from a list of out- 
standing radio brogdoaale: engineers and educators which I sub- 
mitted for that purpose; and I se arved as chairman of that committee, 
except during the period when I was on leave of absence from the 
Commission on Information. This advisory committee has made 
special studies of several phases of the information program, and has 
rendered invaluable service. 

I call attention of the committee for the record at this point to the 
seventh semiannual report of the Commission to Congress. 

Senator HickenLooper. | believe that report was distributed to 
the members of the subcommittee the other day. 

Mr. Miter. I refer to it particularly because the report covers 
the whole subject, making a series of recommendations and it argues 
in favor of them; gives the arguments for and the arguments against 
and answers a number of questions that have been asked here today, 
including what could be the permanent basis of operation and the 
purposes of the program, and so forth. 


OBJECTIVES LAID DOWN IN PUBLIC LAW 402 


Now, of course, the question was asked by one of the members of 
the committee as to what is the purpose of the information program 
that is set out in the act itself. I read section 2, Public Law 402, of 
the 80th Congress: 

The Congress hereby declares that the objectives of this act are to enable the 
Government of the United States to promote a better understanding of the 
United States in other countries and to increase mutual understanding between 
the people of the United States and the people of other countries. Among the 
means to be used in achieving these objectives are an Information Service to 
disseminate abroad information about the United States, its people, and policies 
promulgated by the Congress, the President, the Secretary of State and other 
responsible officials of Government having to do with matters affecting foreign 
affairs. 

I call your attention at this point to the question asked by Senator 
Gillette concerning the supposed necessity of having this Information 
Service in the State Department on the theory that the State Depart- 
ment is the one which establishes policy. 

But, as this act clearly points out, the policies referred to are those 
promulgated by Congress, the President, the Secretary of State and 
other responsible officials of Government. It is far more than what 
happens in the Department of State. 

Section 501 of the act reads: 

The Secretary is authorized when he finds it appropriate to provide for the 
preparation and dissemination abroad of information about the United States, its 
people, and its policies through the press, publications, radio, motion pictures, 
and other information media and through information centers and instructors 
abroad. Any such press release or radio script on request shall be available— 


and so forth. 
I did not include that in the statement. Iam reading from the act 


itself. I injected that statement from the report and from the act 
itself because in my testimony today I wish to speak in terms of the 
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programing of the United States Information Administration, namely, 
the finished product delivered to other countries pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Mundt Act— 


to disseminate abroad information about the United States, its people, and 
policies promulgated by the Congress, the President, the Secretary of State and 
other responsible officials of Government having to do with matters affecting 
foreign affairs. 

Before speaking of programing, however, I wish to note that, neces- 
sarily, such an inquiry as this tends to take for granted and to dis- 
regard the achievements of the agency under investigation and to 
emphasize its failures and inadequacies. This is natural and proper, 
just as it is proper for a pathologist’s report to emphasize the presence 
and nature of diseased tissues in a human body, although he does not 
say anything about the healthy tissues. 

However, I want the record to show that there are, and have been, 
high-caliber men in this IIA who have worked sympathetically, 
intelligently and earnestly to achieve the purposes of the law. The 
same is true of some ambassadors and Foreign Service people. In 
my opinion some phases of the Information Administration have been 
well carried out. 

FUNDAMENTAL PREMISES 


Preliminarily, also, I wish to restate five premises which I regard 
as fundamental: First, in my opinion, the United States Information 
operation must be thought of and carried on as a permanent part of 
our Government; second, in my opinion, the intent of Congress as 
expressed in the Smith-Mundt Act cannot be carried out successfully 
under the wing of the State Department; third, in my opinion, a 
yermanent joint committee of Congress should be set up to provide 
lagislative planning in determining how and where such an agency 
should be fitted into the executive structure, and to provide contin- 
uing legislative guidance of its operation. Fourth, in my opinion, 
only if such an agency is established on a high level in government can 
it be expected to speak for ‘‘the Congress, the President, the Secretary 
of State and other responsible officials of government” as contemplated 
by the act; fifth, my present belief is that the operation of the Infor- 
mation Service, in foreign countries, must head up in a single person, 
responsible directly to the ambassador and clothed with sufficient 
power over his budget, his personnel and all other phases of admin- 
istration that he shall not be subject to the limitations and controls 


imposed by Foreign Service regulations. 
TECHNIQUES OF DISSEMINATING INFORMATION 


At this point, then, let me direct my testimony to the method and 
content of our international information programing. Let me begin 
by using the analogy of information programs which are well known 
and generally used in our own country. 

Anyone who has conducted a successful political campaign knows 
how important it is to understand the background of our people and 
to gage the tides of emotions which run constantly through the cities, 
towns, and countryside of his own State. Would a man running for 
Congress in Iowa or Arkansas or South Dakota or Wisconsin or 
Rhode Island or California set up his campaign headquarters in 
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New York City and let his speeches be written by clever young men 


who have trained for work in the State Department? The question 
answers itself and reduces the proposition to an absurdity. If 
candidate wished to appeal to groups in a community who are ‘of 
particular racial origins, would he recruit for this purpose expatriates 
far removed in time an id distance—bitter and narrow from their own 
unfortunate experiences, or would he depend upon members of th 
community, known and respected by their own groups? Again, the 
question answers itself. 

Now, m Nuiply and complicate the situation which faces a candi 
date in an American State, by the hundreds of situations which exist 
in the various coi antl ; throughout the world, and it becomes obvi- 

hat our information program can bi 
conceived, written and delivered from a New York headquarters 
No matter how well-intentioned such a method may be, it is bound 
to fail. This is the essential weakness of the Voice of America. It 
would be hard to devise a less effective information service than on 
headquartered in New York City, whose programs are hatched in the 
brains of a group of intellectuals who have been trained for service in 
the State Department; translated into 40 languages by a group of 


ous how impossible is the idea t 


dispossessed people, and broadeast indiscriminately to all nations. 

Now, of course, that is a generalization which I believe no longer 
is true. I think there have been improvements in the program over 
the period of 5 years which should qualify that statement. 

Senator HickenLooper. At least it is far less true than it was at one 
time. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think that we may safely make that limitation. 

Our information program should be affirmative, positive and con- 
sistent with carefully established policies. A program which is largely 
defensive—answering the big lies of other nations—gives greater cir- 
culation to the big lies and suggests that we are on the defensive, 
off-balance, unsure of ourselves. A program which attempts the 
subtleties of irony, sarcasm, or double meanings is frequently mangled 
in translation and becomes meaningless to those who hear it. <A pro- 
gram which attempts to reach all Spanish-speaking people in the 
world without regard to the differences in pronunciation, idioms and 
dialects may offend more people than it persuades. ‘The same would 
seem to be true of programs designed for all the Chinese in the world, 
or all the groups of people who have been brought under the yoke of 
Russia. 

QUALITY OF PERSONNEL 


Obviously, the planning and carrying out of an effective informa- 
tion program must be done by persons of real ability and of super- 
grade rating who know the country, its people, its language and all 
such contributing factors. Each program must be so responsive to 
changing conditions in the country that its impact will be timed to the 
emotional reactions of the people; almost on a day-to-day basis. 
There should be the closest possible collaboration with local people and 
the use, wherever desirable, of local facilities, radio, television, news- 
papers, magazines, motion picture theaters, cultural institutes, social 
clubs, labor organizations, professional associations, schools, colleges, 
and other media and agencies of information—and in ps articular coun- 
tries all of those have been used, I have seen them being used in 
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jifferent countries and I expect that the members of the committee 


u 
ha ive. 
Programs should be prepared in y languas ge understandable by 
the people, avoiding the “professions al sabe ry” and the governmental 
\bledegook which so frequently destroys the effect of the message. 
in Latin America, for example, the so-called soap opera is very 
popular, generally accepted and an ideal medium for reaching the 
people. The story of American life can be told in such serial programs 
most effectively and such programs are hungrily acce pted by local 
broadeasters. On the other hand, speeches of President Truman and 
Secretary Acheson were received in silence for a few moments and 
then turned off. On several occasions, during my trip through Latin 
America, I tuned receiving sets to Voice of America programs and 
other such offerings, only to have the programs tuned out, immediately, 
in favor of musical and serial programs. 

The fullest possible use should be made of information acquired 

the embassy; the ambassador should participate in the high level 
logistics of the operation; other embassy officials should advise— 
but not direct or interfere with the operation; American businessmen 
and representatives of American news services should be encouraged 
to give information and suggestions. 

Obviously, the men in charge of these country information operations 
must be super-grade personnel; and their services should be recog- 
nized as important and of high prestige value in the embassy, and in 
the recognition of qualities which are involved in premotion. At 
present, this is definitely not the practice. Instead, these country 
operations are frequently staffed by Foreign Service apprentices; 
usually they are rated low in protocol status, both by the embassy 
and by the officials of the foreign nations. Sometimes they are di- 
verted from their proper duties, for publicity work on behalf of the 
embassy. Men in the Information Office who are not Foreign Service 
officers are frequently resented by the latter. To some extent there 
is overt hostility to the information operation upon the part of Foreign 
Service men in the embassies; to a greater extent, administrative 
obstacles and delays are put in the way of the fast action which is 
necessary for an effective information service. 


CONTINUATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE INFORMATION PROGRAM 


I do not suggest that the Voice of America is a failure or that it 
should be abandoned. There are at least two very important reasons 
for its continuance. 

This is the answer to Senator Green’s question. 

First, we have no other way to get behind the Iron Curtain than 
by the use of broadcasting facilities. Unless we are willing to abandon 
our effort to reach the Russian people, then broadcasting must be 
continued. The improvement of Voice programing is, ‘of course, 
another question. My impression has been that a more effective job 
could be done by broadcasting from bases in countries adjacent to 
Russia. But I have insufficient knowledge of the technical problems 
involved to give a useful opinion upon that subject. 

The second reason for continuing the Voice is the necessity of 
preserving our rights in the frequencies assigned for the purpose by 
the International Communications Convention. Presumably, if we 
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abandoned the use of these frequencies we would lose them. However, 
it must be recognized that in some parts of the world the Voice signal] 
is unheard; in others, the signal is so poor that it is not acceptable: 
in still others where the signal is good, the programs are not accepted, 
Several remedies suggest themselves. First, the programs should 
be improved; second, technical improvements in facilities and opera- 
tion should be made; third, in some areas, the broadcasting could be 
reduced to a skeleton operation Among other things, such a skeleton 
operaticn might perhaps be used for transmitting the wireless bulletin, 
This bulletin provides a very useful service; it forms the foundation 
for much of the local broadcasting and press dissemination of informa- 
tion. Presently, the wireless bulletin is received in the various 
countries on a hit-or-miss basis, through such facilities as those pro- 
vided by our Navy, or of amateur operators, or of foreign governments. 
Even discounting completely the more aggressive attacks which 
have been made recently upon the Information Administration, the 
foregoing comments indicate pretty clearly that there is much room 
for improvement. For 5 years the State Department has been 
struggling with it. For 5 years the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Information has been pointing out to the State Department 
these and other inadequacies. Generally speaking, the Department 
has either disregarded our recommendations or acted upon them 
reluctantly, indeed. There has been some open hostility and a large 
measure of indifference to the whole operation; there has been an 
apparent hope that the information operaton is a mere passing phase 
and will soon pass out of existence; there has been continuing insistence 
that the whole operation must be whipped into conformance with 
the slow-moving tell-them-nothing administrative policies and prac- 
tices of the Foreign Service which apparently dominates policy and 
administration, not only in the field, but in Washington. 


REMOVING IIA FROM STATE DEPARTMENT 


Our Commission has concluded, therefore, that there is no hope of 
carrying out the intent of the law so long as the operation remains in 
the State Department. In order to challenge the thinking of Con- 
gress, we recommend that the IIA be lifted out of the Department 
and established on Cabinet level. We think that unless this is done 
the job cannot be performed as Congress intended. 

Our recommendation, obviously, contemplates a permanent IIA. 
We see no possibility of escape from the obvious, continuing need 
for an affirmative, positive program to advise the people of the world 
concerning our good will, our honest and peaceful intentions. We 
have strong evidence that Russia has succeeded, so far, in convincing 
the people of many nations that we are an aggressive, imperialistic, 
materialistic, and ruthless nation; in spite of all our declarations and 
in spite of our heavy material contributions to the undeveloped areas 
of the world. 

Particularly—I add this, Mr. Chairman—particularly because 
Public Law 402 provides that in carrying out its objectives, informa- 
tion concerning the participation of the United States in the United 
Nations, its organization and functions shall be emphasized, it seems 
to me that as a matter of plain self-defense we have no alternative 
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other than to maintain our own Information Service which will 
explain to the world the reason for our various actions and the facts 


concerning us which are being so continuously distorted by others. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY IN THE PROGRAM 


Our Commission thinks it is equally obvious that Congress should 
now assume a larger degree of responsibility for working out a solu- 
tion to the proble m. ‘This cannot be done by the devastating methods 
of the prosecuting attorney. It cannot be done by the techniques of 
a subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee. It cannot be 
done by a casual, occasional glimpse from an already overworked 
permanent committee. Provision should be made for a liaison con- 
tact with Congress which can come only from a committee specially 
charged with ‘the task. Provision should be made for evaluation 
procedures to check the validity of methods used; to determine the 
value of results achieved or the damage of failures suffered. Pro- 
vision should be made for the prevention and correction of mistakes; 
for understanding and sponsorship, in Congress; and for protection 
against unwarranted and destructive attacks. 

| think some of the questions that have been asked here concerned 
very important policy questions and indicated an area in which 
Congress should act for the determination of policy and the continuing 
operation of this program. 

I think the fact that this is a recently developed operation and 
one which as it goes forward may develop into one of the most impor- 
tant phases of our governmental operation is certainly one with 
respect to which Congress should keep very close watch—a very close 
watch—and provide continuing advice and counsel. 

All these considerations argue in favor of an agency which can 
stand on its own feet, prepare its own budget and justify it, without 
getting tangled up in the prejudices and preconceptions of an old, 
established, tradition-ridden executive branch. They argue also for 
a permanent joint committee of Congress which can concern itself 
with the proper planning and continuing development of a highly 
important agency of Government; equally important as the produc- 
tion of atomic energy or of the control of international trade and 
commerce, or of other governmental developments to which similar 
congressional attention is being given. 

[ am sorry some of your colleagues have left. I would like to have 
answered some of their questions. 


CONTROL OVER INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


Senator HickENLoorer. Yes, I am, too. This has been a rather 
busy and difficult day for the Foreign Relations Committee, but we 
did have an opportunity to hear some of your impromptu comments 
and views in this matter the other day, Judge. We thank you for 
coming here again today, and we are very glad to have this formal 
statement for the record. 

The burden of your statement—not the entire statement, but a 
major point that you make—is the independence of this agency as a 
separate department of our Government. 

Mr. Mitter. Right. 
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Senator HickenLooper. That, of course, again raises the question 
which we raised the other day: Are we going to have two Secretaries 
of State? How are we going to control this propaganda agency? 
How are we going to keep conflicts of policy from colliding head-on in 
this agency? Who will be the fellow that says “Yes” or “No’ 
Will it be the President, as in the case of, for instance, the Atomi 
Energy Commission in connection with military activities? 

Mr. Mruuer. I think it might well be. 

Senator HickENLoorER. Who would it be? 

Mr. Miiter. I think it might very well be the President in im. 
ttc cases where, for example, there has been a policy declaration 

y the Congress and a policy declaration of the Secretary of State 
which seemed to conflict, it might be necessary for the President to 
state what the policy should be. 


ADVISORY GROUP TO THE PRESIDENT 


Senator Hicken.Loorer. That raises the question of the necessity 
for an advisory group to the President which was somewhat expert in 
that field, so that he could have the benefit of that advice. 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Senator HickENLooper. Manifestly, he would be unable himself 
to devote the time necessary to study it thoroughly. 

Mr. Mutter. I assume he would be informed on a good many such 
questions, but very probably there would be other questions which 
would require expert advice. 

Senator HickENLooper. Take as an example the field of atomic 
weapons: The act, among other things, provides that the President 
shall annually direct the Atomic Energy Commission as to how many 
and what kind of weapons should be produced, or how much material 
they can produce—lI forget the exact language of the act. 

That is a comparatively simple thing. He can listen to recom- 
mendations and issue an order very quickly on that point. 

As another example, the Atomic Energy Commission has actual 
custody of weapons unless the President orders custody of all or part 
of them to be given temporarily to the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickenLooper. That is a comparatively easy—or rather, 
an uncomplicated—decision. 

Mr. Miter. Although there might be a good deal of difference of 
opinion among the persons concerned. 

Senator HickeNnLooprr. Yes, sir. It is conceivable that there 
would be substantial differences of opinion from time to time. 

In the matter of policy, however, you get into a great field which 
involves many factors all over the world. Whoever makes the final 
decision on policy must make it as the result of very intelligent study. 

Mr. Miter. That is right. 

Senator Hicxkenuooper. I think that it would require a special 
advisory group who would give the determining head, whoever he 
might be, adequate advice upon which course to take. 

Mr. Miuter. I[ cannot imagine an area in which there seems to me 
to be greater need for that kind of top-level advice and direction. 

Senator Hicken.Looper. Well, now, Judge Miller—— 

Mr. Miuuer. Let me say this, Senator. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Yes; excuse me. 

Mr. Mituer. With respect to what goes on in the field—I think Dr. 
May told you the other day and I say it here, I think there is no 
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alternative but that the Ambassador in the particular country should 
be the top man and that the Director of the Information Service should 
be responsible directly to him, that he should not have to go through 
any channels to get to him. 

» senator HicKENLOoPER. Yes, and you both made the point, which 
was brought up again today, that the caliber of the job should be raised 
to a level at which proper people would be attracted. 

Mr. Mutter. Exactly, certainly. 

Senator HickENLOoopER. I want to ask you another question 
my questions will tend to be varied because I do not know just when 
they are going to ring a bell on a vote—but in radio broadcasting, 
generally speaking, we think of the Voice of America as shortwave 
broadcasting. 

Mr. Mituer. Yes. 


SHORTWAVE BROADCASTING 


Senator HickENLoopEerR. What did you find out about the avail- 
ability of shortwave receiving sets in various places that we want to 
reach? 

Mr. Mituer. They are very limited. I inquired in every country 
where I traveled and I found that generally they are in the hands of 
people who have available other sources of information anyway. In 
countries antagonistic to us they would probably be in the hands of 
folks that we know would be in opposition. 

Generally speaking, they are far too expensive for most people to 
own. That is true of American products generally—automobiles 
and washing machines and all the rest of them. 

Senator HickENLoopER. In that case, what do you conceive to be 
the province of short-wave in this program? 

Mr. Miuuer. The province? 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. Yes. What utility can we or should we 
make of shortwave broadcasting in this program? 

Mr. Mier. I should say that it should be used, certainly, behind 
the Iron Curtain to the extent that we cannot get behind the curtain 
on the domestic frequencies. I suspect that we could—as a matter of 
fact, I know we are, we are getting through on Radio Free Europe 
and others. 

Senator HickENLooperR. But they are not shortwave stations. 

Mr. Miuuer. No. I say, to the extent we cannot get through on 
this and others like them, then we should use shortwave. 

Senator HickENLoopEeR. What is the use of sending shortwave 
broadcasts if they do not have the sets to receive them? 

Mr. Miuzer. Weil, of course, the fact that there are a small number 
of sets and those are largely in the hands of the wrong people does not 
alter the fact that there are a few which may be available, and if you 
get one in the hands of a group of people who are listening in a cave, 
of course, the word is passed around from them. 


TELEVISION BROADCASTING 


The same thing is true of television. I found that television sets 
are set up in some of the countries in the way they used to be set up 
here, in saloons and clubs and places of that kind. 
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In fact, in Argentina when the Government set up its television 
system the receiving sets were purchased and distributed to the 
Peronista clubs throughout the country for that very purpose of 
getting the picture out to the members of their own party. Now, | 
suggested one other use that might be made of it. 

Senator HickENLOOPER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. [t seems to me it might be very well used in trans- 
mitting the wireless bulletin. I was amazed—do you know what the 
wireless bulletin is? Are you familiar with it? 

Senator HickKENLOoPER. Yes; I am familiar with it. 

Mr. Mituer. You probably saw it. 

Senator HicKENLooPER. But that would have to be transmitted to 
the places where it is printed and used behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Miuuer. No, I am thinking now of other points of the world 
I think down in South America, for example, the Voice is practically 
useless. It hits in only two or three spots where it can be heard. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. That is the shortwave. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is the shortwave, yes, and as far as that pro- 
gram utility is concerned, Senator Green’s question might as well be 
answered in the affirmative if it were not for the other conside rations; 
but I think we might well maintain it on a skeleton basis so as to 
hold onto the frequencies, use them for other purposes. 

Senator HickenLoorer. That is what I want to get down to 
Do you think it is feasible—it is feasible, of course, but do you think 
it is worthy of serious consideration and of the necessary expense that 
would be involved—to use shortwave for specific purposes, that is, 
to reach specific places? 

Mr. Miuuer. Exactly; yes. 

Senator HicKENLoopER. I am not certain that I can go along with 
the idea that if we can get 100 shortwave sets in interior Russia 
tuned in to our broadcasts, it is worth several million dollars a year 

Mr. Mier. I think there might be a military purpose in trying 
to get through there. 

Senator HickeNnLoopErR. There might be, of course. 

Mr. Miuuer. I have no doubt Russia’s work in “‘jamming’’ has a 
very definite military purpose back of that. 


ALTERNATIVE METHODS OF BROADCASTING 


Senator HickenLoorprer. The alternative to that would be to set 
up strong regular band radio stations as close to the countries you 
want to reach as possible. 

Mr. Miuuier. Yes. 

Senator HickENLooper. Or we could set them up within those 
countries, because all of them have a substantial number of regular 
band AM radios. 

Mr. Mituer. Yes. It occurs to me, Senator, that some of our 
engineers have told me that there are more short-wave sets in Russia 
than many people suppose because Russia uses short-wave trans- 
mitters itself for its own purposes and we might quite possibly reach 
a better audience than we expect. 

Senator HickeNLooper. That might be. I do not know about 
that. 
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Mr. Miuuer. As I say, I am not a technician in that field. I can- 
not advise. I can guess, all right, and I agree with you if we can 
set up a powerful type of station like RIAS and those of free Europe 
in all these borderlands we probably could do a much better job as 
far as most people are concerned. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION BY THE ADVISORY COMMISSISON 


Senator HickeNLoorer. Do you think that the Advisory Commis- 
sion upon which you have served—this may be a self-praising declara- 
ration or something of that kind, but I want your frank comment 
do you think the Advisory Commission has been useful? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, definitely. 

Senator HickENLOoopPER. Should it be expanded? 

Mr. Mituer. It has not been as useful as it might. Of course, you 
understand that we receive no salaries as Commission members. We 
are all unsalaried people and we are all very busy people in other 
respects and frankly we have dodged the assumption of additional 
duties. 

It has been suggested a number of times we might be given a staff 
for use in evaluation purposes, but unless we can get somebody like 
Mark May on sabbatical leave from Yale to serve as Chairman of the 
Commission or somebody like Mark Ethridge who is able to devote 
his time to public service, we do not have time to do that sort of thing. 

Senator H1ickeNnLooprer. May I ask you this: Would you advise 
the expansion of the Advisory Commission in such a way as to get 
more people to devote more time to it? 

Mr. Miuuer. I think that might be one of the possibilities the 
Congress should consider, although I would want it to consider other 
possibilities first. 

If you had an independent agency set up then presumably it could 
have on its own staff people of that type. 

Now, when you reach the point of evaluation, and when you reach 
the point of an Advisory Commission for the President, you have to 
go outside your independent agency and then something in the 
character of our Advisory Commission could be used for that purpose. 

Senator HickEnLooper. Do you have any suggestion in line with 
what was considered the other day when you were here—that is, 
concerning an evaluation group? I think it is most important that 
we have better evaluation. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, I agree. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. Does it actually reach the people we are 
trying to reach? 

Mr. Mixer. Yes, that is a fair question. 

Senator HickENLooper. It should get away from this idea of taking 
a statistical report and seeing—— 

Mr. Mituier. How many copies we are distributing. 

Senator HickENLooper. Yes. Do you have any more concrete 
ideas than you had the other day in regard to the kind of evaluation 
group that could be set up? 

Mr. Miter. I see no reason why we could not use in this kind 
of operation the same kind of evaluation methods we use in this 
country. We have constant research going on to show radio and 

television coverage. We have a number of operations going on to 
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show audience reaction, both in the measurement of popularity of 
particular types of programs and also such overall investigations as to 
what the reaction is to commercial programs and so forth. 

Senator HickeNLooprrR. But in most of those cases, Judge, it is a 
completely independent group that does the evaluation. 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

Senator HickENLoopgerR. They evaluate a program for the people 
who are putting it on. 

Mr. Mituer. Yes. We assume that there would not be validity 
to such investigations and reports unless they were done by outside 
groups. 

Senator HickeENLoopeER. In other words, a group does not police 
itself? 

Mr. Miuuer. It is a self-serving operation. 

Senator HickKENLOoPER. Yes. 

Mr. Mituer. Of course, a good administration would require— 
good management would continue to watch its operations. 

Senator HickENLoopER. It would try to do the best it could. 

Mr. Mituer. But there comes a time when you want judgment of 
an outside body, just as you hire an accountant to go over your books 
to see if they are properly kept and in balance for the entire year. 


MAINTAINING BROADCASTING FACILITIES 


Senator HickeNnLooper. Yes. You have heard, I believe, all the 
previous testimony and questions this afternoon, Judge. Are there 
any questions that were asked by any of the other members of the 
subcommittee this afternoon that you would like to comment on at 
this point? 

Mr. Miuuer. Well, I think of the one that Senator Green pressed 
Mr. Montgomery so hard on. I have already answered it, and you 
and I have discussed it recently, as to the sum value presumably which 
could be obtained from shortwave broadcasting into Russia, and I 
think it is a very serious matter, that we do preserve our rights in the 
frequencies which we are now using because when you come into one 
of those international communications conferences, Russia and 
England particularly are very assertive of their rights and usually 
Russia takes about two-thirds or twice as many as we do, and England 
takes more than we do. We have a very poor third, as it is. 

Russia, incidentally, uses as one of her claims for frequencies on a 
high level, that it does use them for domestic purposes 

Now, if we should abandon those frequencies and come into the 
telecommunications conferences in default they probably will be 
taken away from us, because many other folks want them, and in 
time of war they would be very important for us, and we should maip- 
tain a skeleton operation but one which certainly would not contem 
plate a big New York operation. It certainly would not contemplate 
the construction of large new broadcasting facilities—but we hav~ 
got to preserve all of the channels we have now, with the facilitie 
we now have even though we made very limited use of them. 

Now, I do not remember all the other questions. 

Senator HickenLooprer. I thought there might be one or two that 
you would desire to answer. 

Mr. Muuuer. I do not think of any others. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Thank you very much, Judge. 
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MAINTAINING PRESENT AMERICAN STANDARDS AND IDEALS 


Mr. Miuuer. I might give you one incident which might be useful 
Lo you. 

Senator HickENLoopeER. All right. 

Mr. Miuuer. A couple of weeks ago I attended a meeting in New 
York of an advisory committee to a United Nations group which is 
considering the proposed convention or treaty respecting the freedom 
of information and the right which some of the nations insist upon, 
the right to correct misstatements made, which contention is directed 
primarily against our people. 

There appeared before that group a young fellow, a Filipino by the 
name of Lopez who had been appointed rapporteur by the U nited 
Nations, to see if he could reconcile the points of view of the different 
nations concerned in the problem. 

We are a minority in that operation, and they voted it down 2 or 3 
times. 

This man made the argument that we should agree to compromises 
of our ideas respecting freedom of speech and press and information, 
and so forth, reducing the standards which we enjoy under our Con- 
stitution on the theory that we should be willing to share—‘“‘to share 
our ideals with other nations’’, and he spoke generally in terms of the 
undeveloped areas, and he said, among other things, “‘Now, you hold 
yourselves up to these standards, but in the different 48 States you 
do not all reach them to the same degree, some States reach them 
pretty considerably and some do not.’ 

So I asked him the question: “(Do you think we should lower our 
standards; assuming some States do not subscribe or do not conform 
to the same degree, should we lower our standards in order to make 
them all happy?” 

Well, he said he realized the force of that argument, but he said it 
was necessary for the underdeveloped countries to have something 
to tie to in order to pull themselves up. 

I said, ‘‘Why not tie them to our standards stated in our Consti- 
tution? 

He said, “The trouble with appealing for support for anything 
which the United States proposes ordinarily is that most of the nations, 
including the free nations and the underdeveloped nations, think 
that you have materialistic and ulterior purposes in supporting these 
things, and if we say we are standing up for the ideals of the United 
States, then we immediately lose our position. We need to be able 
to say that the United Nations has made this declaration so they will 
have something more substantial to protect their interests.” 

That argument was made, remember, by a Filipino, and apparently 
made in perfect sincerity. 

When I questioned him closely to see if he was merely reflecting the 
opinion of the Soviet bloc, he said, ‘‘ No, that is an opinion you will find 
held very generally among the smaller underdeveloped nations.’ 

So, I give you that just by way of illustration of one of the points 
that I made, that the propaganda program which has been carried on 
against us has had some considerable success, and we must have an 
intelligent, affirmative program to offset it. 

Senator Hickentoorer. That was an inter resting observation. I 
certainly do not want to lower our standards just to say, “‘ Look here” — 
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Mr. Miuuer. Just to make everybody happy. I told him that we 
ought to hold up the torch like we have been doing for the past 175 
years, whatever happens in the rest of the world. 

Senator HickenLooper. Thank you very much, Judge. You have 
been very helpful in your testimony, both the other day and today 
We appreciate your help, and we shall probably be calling on you 
again for comment. 

Mr. Miter. I will be glad to develop any of these angles if they 
will help you. 

Senator HickenLoorerR. The subcommittee will meet next Monday. 

(Whereupon, at 4:05 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
Monday, March 23, 1953.) 
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EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


MONDAY, MARCH 23, 1953 


UnitTep States SENATE, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON OverSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS, 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p. m., in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol, Senator Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hickenlooper and Fulbright. 

Senator HickeNLooprgerR. The subcommittee will come to order. 
The first witness this afternoon will be Dr. Martin R. P. McGuire, 
member of the United States Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange and chairman of its subcommittee on books abroad. 

Dr. McGuire, will you state your name for the record and your 
connection with this program and with similar activities in the past 
which might give us a better idea of your qualifications? Then, if 
you have a prepared statement or any kind of a statement you would 
like to make before we question you, feel free to make it. 


STATEMENT OF MARTIN R. P. McGUIRE, MEMBER, UNITED 
STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Mr. McGuire. I am Martin R. P. McGuire of Catholic University. 
[ am a member of the Board of Foreign Scholarships and also a member 
of its executive committee. I am a member of the United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange and chairman of its 
subcommittee on books abroad. 

As far as international exchange is concerned, I was just remi- 
niscing a few moments ago with John L. Mott, who is here present. 
We have been in this thing since the beginning. 

I began serving as a member of a committee dealing with the 
selection of students under the Buenos Aires convention back in the 
late 1930’s and served on 1 or 2 other preliminary advisory committees 
dealing with such matters. 

Senator Hicken.Looper. Thank you, Dr. McGuire. If you have 
a statement you would like to make, you may proceed. 

Mr. McGurre. Mr. Chairman, I have, in fact, two statements. 
The first statement is one prepared by the Chairman of the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, Prof. Walter Johnson, who unfortunately is out 
of the country at the present time. He is very actively engaged in 
seeing our information centers in the Far East, and I know he will 
interview a number of students and professors in that area. 

My second statement deals with the advisory commission itself 
and with the work of its subcommittee on books abroad, and if it is 
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your pleasure, I would like to read these two statements because 
they are interlocked, sir, in many respects. 

Senator HickKENLooPER. I will leave that to your discretion. How- 
ever, it occurred to me that we have four witnesses here this afternoon 
and that a number of subcommittee members are absent; also, that 
the author of the first statement is not here for questioning. In view 
of this situation, would it be possible for you to put his statement into 
the record since we will be unable to question him about it? On the 
other hand, if his statement is interlocking with yours and would be 
valuable in connection with your statement or testimony, and if you 
would like to read it, you may proceed. It is entirely up to you. 

Mr. McGutre. If it would be at all possible, I would like to read it 
because it is interlocking, and furthermore I am prepared to answer 
any of the questions you may raise about it. 

Senator HickeNLoopER. You may proceed in any way you wish 


STATEMENT OF WALTER JOHNSON, CHAIRMAN, 
BOARD OF FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mr. McGuire. This is the statement of Walter Johnson, chairman, 
board of foreign scholarships: 

I deeply regret that my absence from the United States prevents me from 
appearing before the subcommittee. 

Since 1947 I have been a member of the Board of Foreign Scholarships and since 
1950 I have been chairman of the Board. 


Senator HickeENLooprer. For the record, how long have you been 
on the Board? 

Mr. McGuire. I have been on the Board since the beginning, 
Senator. [Reading:] 


In my capacity as chairman of the Board, I have investigated the operation of 
the Fulbright program in the following countries: 

In 1951: United Kingdom, Italy, Egypt, Greece, Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, 
India, Burma, Thailand, Philippines; 

In 1952: France, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Austria, and Germany. 


[ believe your committee has available a lengthy report on one of 
the recent trips made by Dr. Johnson and also a lengthy report made 
by our executive secretary, Dr. Francis Colligan. |Reading:] 


My views, therefore, on the educational exchange program under Public Law 
584 are based on both domestic and overseas experience. 


VALUE OF THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 


There is impressive evidence in the countries I have visited of the high prestige 
that the Fulbright program has already achieved. Although such an educational 
exchange program is basically long range in its objectives, there is also consider- 
able evidence of many immediate results flowing from the program. One in 
particular is the way in which the program has stimulated latent interest in 
many countries in the teaching of American history, government, and literature. 
The year 1953, for instance, will witness special high level seminars in American 
studies under Fulbright auspices in the United Kingdom, Norway, the Nether- 
lands, Italy, and India. The constructive contribution of such activities to the 
present world crisis is obvious. 
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I would like to stress two factors which, I believe, heavily account for the success 
of the Fulbright program. Public Law 584 gives the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships the power to make all grants and to set the policy of the program. The fact 
that the Board—8 of whose 10 members are private educators, not Government 
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plovees—select everybody is well known to educators overseas. Furthermore 





icational agencies as the 


Conference Board of Associated Research Councils and the Institute of Interna 


well known that the Board relies on such private ed 

















| Education to cooperate with it in the selection process. These two private 
cies also rely on immense and impressive number of man-hours given without 
nensation by edu ors all over the United States to the selection proce: 
If the Board of Foreign Scholarships was only advisory and the Department of 
State made the selections, it is doubtful that the Fulbricht program would hay 
prestige that it has both here and oversea I do not intend to reflect on tl 
rtant contribution made by the Department of State in adminis I tl 
program and furnishing staff work forthe Board, but the fact remains 
American professors teachers, a students ser ler the Fulbright 
ram are more readily accepted because of the role of the Board of Foreign 
s irships. ‘The Board represents public and private education in the United 
States and thus demonstrat he widespread rt of the program in thi 
If the Board did not the selections, there would be great suspicion 
1s vy were selecte the Departme if State for propagandisti 
36 It is, therefore, extremely fortunate that the Congress had the fore- 
sight to look far ahead and to create a Board of Foreign Scholarships with 
owe’ 


Every country that I have visited is sensitive in varying degrees toward the 
present power and leadership of the United States. There is suspicion, doubt, 
and fear about the way we may use our power. Many misconceptions exist 
about the United States. Many of the leading citizens of -ountries that I 

ive visited are concerned over what they seem to feel are llow, short-range 

iectives of the United States. 

The Fulbright program, with its avowed interest in educational and cultural 
exchange activities, is, therefore, an important counterweight to this feeling. 
tures—in the broadest sense—of the countries with which we cooperate 
1e Fulbright program are much older than our own. These nations resent 
what seem to them to be shallow, brassy, boastful, and materialistic qualities 
of our culture. Educational and cultural exchange activities like the Fulbright 
program, therefore, are significant factors in altering this attitude. 

The sensitivity that one finds overseas toward the United States greatly limits 
the effectiveness of the blunderbuss technique of the m: To put it 
mildly, most countries are allergic to propaganda. Thoug ntial people 
are skittish about people or ideas loudly labeled “made in It must be 
remembered that writers, educators, and intellectuals in general overseas have a 
tremendous leadership and publie opinion forming role. Proportionally they 
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a far greater role than the same group has in the United States. It is, 
therefore, urgent that the United States continue through the Fulbright program 


to demonstrate that our country is interested in working jointly and construc- 


tively with other nations in educational exchange activities. Many of the nations 
of the free world are now weak economically and militarily They are not weak, 
however, in cultural matters. If we recognize this fact as we do under Public 


Law 584, we are building toward understanding with these nations. 


ROLE OF BINATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


, 


I have stressed the importance of the Board of Foreign Scholarships being 
empowered by the Congress to make all the selections and to set the policy of the 
Fulbright program. I should now like to stress the second vital element in the 
suecess of the program. The Department of State, in drafting the executive 
agreements to implement Public Law 584, wisely created in each country a 
binational board to aid the Board of Foreign Scholarships and the Department in 
the operation of the program 

These binational foundations or commissions consist of an equal number of the 
citizens of the country and of Americans resident in the country including repre- 
sentatives of the Embassy. These foundations have real power. They aid the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships and the Department of State in the drafting of the 
program for each country; they recommend to the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
the citizens of the country who should receive travel grants to America; and they 
have the task of affiliating American grantees with educational institutions in 
their country. 

This latter power obviously means that, at times, the foundation may not be 
able or want to arrange an affiliation and thus they have a veto over Americans 
recommended by the Board of Foreign Scholarships. This, however, has not 
been abused, but it is important that the foundations have it. Otherwise, we are 
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not cooperating on an equal basis. Furthermore, this power means the establish- 
ment of a truly mutual program and a truly mutual interest between two countries 
in their respective intellectual, cultural, and spiritual heritages. The Fulbright 
program is, therefore, a concrete indication that we are not remote and distant 
from other nations of the free world on the plane of common cultural and spiritual 
values. 

Leading educators and Government officials are members of the various founda- 
tions in the Fulbright program. This fact alone helps give the program great 
prestige and makes the acceptance of it by the country concerned considerably 
easier. The fact that leading national citizens are on the foundations, and that 
the foundations have the powers I have outlined, overcome charges that the 
program is ‘‘cultural imperialism.” 

In every country the foundations rely on leading educators and educational 
groups to aid in the screening of citizens recommended for travel crants to the 
United States. This, too, contributes to the general belief that the Fulbright 
program is an honest educational exchange program—not a propagandistie one 
devoted to a mutual desire to understand the civilization, way of life, and problems 
of the United States and of the nation concerned. 

It should be borne in mind that the power of the overseas foundations to veto a 
recommended American helps to undercut Communist charges that our grantees 
are propagandists. After all, when the foundations agree to accept a grantee, he is 
as much their selection as he is a selection of the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 
Moreover, the fact that the Board of Foreign Scholarships consists principally of 
private educators and that the Board relies on a host of private educators to 
help in the screening also tends to weaken Communist attacks. 

The Fulbright program is one of the most effective means that the United 
States Government has of explaining ourselves and of altering misconceptions 
about America. It is also a way of building an understanding of our aims and 
objectives. At the same time it provides Americans with the opportunity of 
really learning about other peoples and other cultures. Americans are receiving 
invaluable experience to become even more enlightened citizens of a democracy; 
American education and other enterprises will gain well-trained experts; and the 
Government and business here have the opportunity of finding among American 
grantees men and women with specialized training and skills. 


LOCATION OF EXCHANGE PROGRAM IN THE GOVERNMENT 


I have gone into considerable detail about the significant factors that accouut 
for the prestige and the success of the Fulbright program as a necessary background 
for the following suggestions to the subcommittee. 

1. It is most unfortunate that the exchange program and the information pro- 
gram are in the same division of the Department of State. The long-range 
foreign-policy objectives of international understanding through educational 
exchange are different psychologically from the short-range objectives of day-to- 
day foreign policy persuasion as carried out by the mass media. The emphasis on 
the planning and implementation of educational exchange and the mass media are 
not the same. To have the two programs together as they now are weakens the 
effectiveness of the exchange program. It makes exchange seem to be but a part 
of short-range propaganda activities, a belief which naturally we should not want 
overseas if educational exchange is to have its maximum effectiveness. 

One example of how the planning and the implementation of the two programs 
are quite different is the following incident which does not appear in the records. 
About 2 years ago some information people in the Department of State wanted 
every American grantee in a particularly sensitive foreign country to conduct a 
weekly public-opinion poll to find out reactions to the Voice of America. Infor- 
mally, the Executive Board of the Board of Foreign Scholarships killed this sug- 
gestion. Had we allowed it, every Fulbright grantee would have been suspect 
as a paid propagandist or even a spy. Other such unwise ideas have come from 
the information-minded people, but the Board of Foreign Scholarships is alert to 
make sure that such short-range ideas are not adopted and thus jeopardize our 
long-range objectives. We must demonstrate to friendly nations that we are 
vitally concerned in working with them and not impair this with unwise ‘‘propa- 
ganda”’ steps. 

The present arrangement overseas of the public affairs officer reporting to the 
Ambassador for both the information and educational exchange activities is most 
unfortunate. There was a time, I believe, when the cultural officer reported 
directly. Now he reports to the public affairs officer. Most of the public affairs 
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\ficers whom I have met are primarily mass media trained people. For all of 
their ability in their area, they do not necessarily understand the subtleties of 
education exchange and cultural activities nor appreciate that these programs are 

ng range. Furthermore, the public affairs officer is extremely busy on informa- 
tion material, and it is doubtful in most cases that he has the time to spend to 
earn the intimate and subtle nature of educational exchange or its value 

|. therefore, suggest a separate administrative arrangement within the Depart- 
ment of State and within the Embassies with educational exchange, the libraries, 
the cultural institutes, and educational films quite separated from the mass media 
programs 
' 2. I would consider it an unfortunate step if the exchange program were to be 
taken out of the Department of State and given to any other Government agencies 
or placed in an American equivalent of the British Council. The Fulbright pro- 
gram with its binational foundations has a successful proved technique of 
securing the cooperation of citizens of other countries. The distinguished citizens, 
who are members of the foundations, I do not believe would serve if the program 
were not affiliated with the Department of State. There is prestige overseas 
attached to serving in a governmental agency that does not obtain from serving 
in a private or semigovernmental agency. Moreover, the Department of State 
overseas does have prestige. The success of the Fulbright program would be 
jeopardized if it could not count on the high type of national citizen who now 
serves on the foundations. 

I do not believe the British Council can command the services of the leading 
nationals the way the foundations do. On each foundation there usually sits the 
head of the leading universities and permanent assistant secretaries of the Foreign 
Offices or of the Ministries of Education. 

The British Council technique did not save their operation in Burma in 1952. 
he Burmese forbade any Burman from serving on any selection committees to 
send Burmans on other countries’ exchange programs. The only exception was 
the Fulbright program because this was truly a binational exchange program 
and only the United States operated in this way 

Most foundations have organized alumni associations, regular meetings are 
held, and continuing contacts maintained between former Fulbrighters in America 
and in the various countries. I doubt that the British Council idea can improve 
on this. 


RELATION BETWEEN SMITH-MUNDT AND FULBRIGHT PROGRAMS 


3. The Smith-Mundt program (Public Law 402), in my experience overseas 
and in the United States, does not have the prestige or achieve the high purpose 
Congress had in mind when the law was passed. I think this is because the 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange was not given power comparable 
to the Board of Foreign Scholarships. From my reading of the background 
hearings for Public Law 402, it seems possible that Congress intended that the 
Advisory Commission should have power comparable to the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, but in actuality it does not. 

It is important, however, to realize that the Smith-Mundt program has been 
essential to the success of the Fulbright program since Smith-Mundt supplies 
badly needed dollars for both administration and dollar support for Fulbright 
travel grantees. Some Smith-Mundt grantees are selected by the American 
Embassies and the Department of State. I respectfully suggest, if the high pur- 
pose of Congress is to be achieved, that the Advisory Commission be given the 
authority to select such Smith-Mundt grantees. I do not think it is feasible that 
one board be created to select everybody for both the Smith-Mundt and the 
Fulbright programs. We all serve without compensation and are honored to do 
so, but it would be too vast a task for the same citizens to be able to volunteer 
their time to do both programs. Therefore, I would suggest the retention of the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships with its present powers and the changing of the 
Advisory Commission to a body with the power to select grantees and to share in 
the administration of the program. 

In smaller countries overseas the same Foundation might serve both programs. 
In countries where the exchange program is large, it might be necessary to have 
separate boards. 


MONETARY PROBLEMS OF THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 


4. The Board of Foreign Scholarships finds that the ruling by the Treasury 
Department that American Fulbright lecturers and school teachers have to pay 
income tax in dollars seriously handicaps our securing top people to accept grants. 
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We agreed that income taxes should be paid. 


But these Americans are required 
to pay the t 


ax in dollars when they have earned their salary in nonconvertible 
currencies I urge the subcommittee to draft legislation allowing Fulbright lec- 
turers and schoolteachers to pay their income tax in the nonconvertible currencies. 

5. Publie Law 584 has been interpreted by the lawvers of the Department of 
State as not allowing the Board of Foreign Scholarships to pay the travel of 
dependents of the American grantee. We would not desire to pay the travel of 
student dependents, but it would aid our recruitment of top people in the lec- 
turing and schoolteaching categories if we could do so whenever we thought we 
should do so. We probably would not do it in the case of grantees going to 
Kurope. But to the Middle Nast and southeast Asia the travel cost for the wife 
is so high that many high-quality people have had to refuse grants. Such re- 
fusals impede our bringing the program to its maximum effectiver 

6. The question of the dollar support in the United States for foreign nationals 
receiving Fulbright travel grants still is somewhat troublesome. American 
universities and colleges, private foundations like Ford and the John Hay Whitney 
Foundations, and a number of voluntary citizens groups have been most generous 
in furnishing many dollars for these travel grantees. Without such aid the 
Fulbright program could not have been made a two-way exchange. The Con- 
gress, I am sure, is most gratified as is the Board of Foreign Scholarships at the 
marvelous support given the Fulbright program by these groups. We cannot 
expect, however, that private groups can afford to carry an undue proportion 
of the dollar costs. 

Under Public Law 402, dollars are allocated to approximately 25 percent of the 
Fulbright travel grantees. The Board of Foreign Scholarships has no power 
over this allocation. Each year some travel grants cannot be used because no 
dollar sources can be found. If the Advisory Commission were given the powers 
mentioned in my recommendation No. 3 above, I believe the two Boards could 
work together to overcome this problem. 

7. In certain countries the surplus property funds are nearing exhaustion. In 
Turkey they are exhausted and there can be no program this coming fall unless 
new sources are made available. In 1952 an amendment was added to the Mutual 
Security appropriations making it possible for some counterpart funds to be allo- 
cated to the Fulbright program. Up to date, it is my understanding that no 
allocations have taken place. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The American people owe a great debt of gratitude to the Congress for Public 
Laws 584 and 402, and for the continued fine support of these programs by 
Congress. 

It has been a great privilege and a great education for me to have served on 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 


I might add that all members of the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
would concur heartily with that statement. [Continues reading:} 


We have a tremendously exciting development in educational exchange. 
Through such programs people are talking to people. An understanding of 
the problems facing various nations and an appreciation of the aims and objec- 
tives of each nation is taking place through just such an exchange of people. 

In a survey of the reactions of American Ambassadors and Ministers conducted 
in 1952 by the Department of State, a high rating and great confidence was ex- 
pressed in the exchange program. The New York Times on November 24, 1952— 
as a result of a roundup of the opinions of its correspondents on the information 
and exchange activities—made the following statement: 

“The exchange programs were mentioned less often in the correspondents’ 
reports, but whenever they were referred to they invariably were in terms of praise. 
They were reported to have brought good results in Britain. In France it was 
said that they were doing good work in stressing cultural aspects of American life 
to counteract propaganda that Americans are materialistic barbarians, and in the 
Netherlands they were generally successful. 

“Tn South Africa it was said they had worked in a small way, in India that they 
were effective and in Panama they were very effective. 

“One career Ambassador summed it all up extremely well when he said to me: 
‘Our foreign policy has gone through three stages in my lifetime. Up to 1914, our 
foreign policy dealt largely with political problems. From 1914 to 1939 economic 
questions were added to the political problems. Since 1945, educational exchange 
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and cultural activities have been added to political and economic activities to 
affect the basic attitudes of the free peoples of the world in the direction of greater 
understanding and solidarity.’” 


MEMBERSHIP OF ADVISORY COMMISSIONS 


As I mentioned at the beginning of my statement, the statement of 
Dr. Walter Johnson, which I have just read, has some material in it, 
as you can see, that applies also to the interests of the United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, and I would like now 
to proceed with that report. 

(At this point Senator Fulbright assumed the chair.) 

Senator Fu.tBricutr. Would you rather read your statement before 
we ask questions? 

Mr. McGuire. I would if it is proper, Senator. 

Senator Futsrient. All right. 

Mr. McGurre. I might say at this time that I asked Mr. Paul C. 
Domke, chief of our departmental staff, to furnish the members of the 
committee and others interested with a list of the full membership of 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships and of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange and its Committee on Books 
Abroad. I hope it will be possible to add the names in the final record. 

Senator Futspricut. Do you have copies of those? 

Mr. McGurre. Yes; there are copies available. I have had a num- 
ber of copies prepared. 

(The names are as follows:) 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS 


1. Walter Johnson, Ph. D. (Chairman), department of history, University of 


Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
2. Col. John N. Andrews, personal representative of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs, Veterans’ Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 
Miss Margaret Clapp, president, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Dr. Frederick L. Hovde (Vice Chairman), president, Purdue University, La- 
favette, Ind. 
5. Charles S. Johnson, Ph. D., president, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
3. Earl J. McGrath, Ph. D., United States Commissioner of Education, Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
Martin R. P. McGuire, Ph. D. , professor of Greek and Latin, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Helen C. White, professor of English, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 


Notre.—There are presently two vacancies on the Board. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE UNITED States ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


J. L. Morrill, LL. D., president, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Maine 8158; 1005 Fifth Street SE, Minneapolis, Minn., Gladstone 2740. 

Mark Starr, vice chairman, educational director, International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, 1710 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. CO. 5-7000; 39-40 47th 
Street, Long Island City, New York 4, N. Y. 

Harold Willis Dodds, Ph. D., president, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton 2-300; ‘‘Prospect”’ Princeton, N. J. 

Edwin B. Fred, president, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Madison 
5-5311; 10 Babcock Drive, Madison, Wis. 

Martin R. P. McGuire, Ph. D., professor, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
Michigan 2—6000; 711 Lawrence Street, NE, Washington 17, D. C., Hobart 
2—5140. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE ON Books ABROAD 


Martin, R. P. McGuire, Ph. D., chairman, 711 Lawrence Street NE., Washington, 
D. C., Hobart 2—5140; professor, Catholic University, Washington, D, C 

Members: 

Cass Canfield, Bedford, N. Y., chairman of the board, Harper & Bros., 
49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

Robert L. Crowell, Chestnut Hill Road, Stanford, Conn., president, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

George P. Brett, Jr., Harbor Road, Southport, Conn., president, The 
Macillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Robert B. Downs, 708 West Pennsylvania Avenue, Urbana, IIl., director of 
libraries, University Library, University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 

Morris Hadley,! president, New York Public Library; president, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 71 East 71st Street, New York, N. Y.; Milban, Tweed, Hope 
& Hadley, 15 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

Lewis Hanke, Ph. D., 2301 Rundell Place, Austin 4, Tex., director, Institute 
of Latin American Studies, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Keyes D. Metcalf, 68 Fairmont Street, Belmont 78, Mass., director of libraries, 
University Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Mr. McGuire. We were not able to have a full meeting of our 
Commission in preparing this statement, but Chairman Morrill was 
able to be in town last Wednesday and he and I went over a number 
of these matters and with the help of Mr. Domke we have prepared 
this statement. I must assume responsibility, however, for the state- 
ment in its final form. 

At the — I would like to convey to you the deep regrets of 
President J. L. Morrill, Chairman of the Advisory Commission, who 
had hoped to appear ‘before your committee. ‘Unfortunately, the 
demands of his heavy university responsibilities in connection with 
extended hearings before the Minnesota State Legislature have pre- 
vented his appearance here today. I hope, however, that it will be 
possible for him to appear before you at a later date. 

The members of the United States Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange have been impressed and encouraged by the really 
constructive approach to the study of the international information 
and exchange program which your committee has been conducting. 
The subject and purpose of your study was first discussed at our 
September 1952 meeting with officers of the Department of State and 
the chief of staff of your committee, at which time the latter gave a 
report on preliminary plans and informed our Commission that its 
reactions to certain phases of the program would undoubtedly be 
requested. 

There followed, subsequent to that meeting, in September, two 
communications from the chairman of the Subcommittee on Overseas 
Information to President Morrill. Later, an informal conference was 
held with him on November 13, 1952, in which the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Educational Exchange was asked to submit whatever specific 
information and judgments the Commission might deem useful and 
helpful to the committee in its task. 

The Commission reviewed with care and discussed at length certain 
questions raised in Senator Fulbright’s letters relating to the program 
in general and the exchange of persons in particular. We also con- 
ferred with officers of the International Information Administration 


1 Resigned January 23, 1953 
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concerning their views on these questions. As a result of our study, 
Chairman Morrill advised the a in a letter dated December 
24, 1952, among otber things that (1) the members of the Commission, 
and especially the C hairman, nee be ready, if re quested, to testify 
at hearings of the committee; (2) a written statement in response to 
the questions propounded in Senator Fulbright’s letters would be 
transmitted ; and (3) an inde ‘pende nt inquiry to representative col- 
leges, universities, and other institutions and organizations had been 
initiated by the C ommission eliciting appraisals on the effectiveness of 
the existing programs in helping to create friendship and understand- 
ing for the United States in other countries. 


ACTION TAKEN BY THE ADVISORY COMMISSION 


In the same letter, dated December 24, 1952, to Senator Fulbright, 
the Commission indicated its endorsement of certain recommended 
amendments to Public Law 402. These were amendments which 
had been brought to our attention by the Department of State. We 
also indicated that we might wish to make suggestions for other funda- 
mental changes in the law later, after we had an opportunity to study 
the data furnished by the questionnaire we had sent out. The ques- 
tionnaire mentioned was addressed to the heads of 300 universities 
and colleges and to 150 private organizations and foundations in this 
country participating and cooperating with the Department of State 
in the exchange of persons program. The prompt response to this 
questionnaire, and the high percentage of returns, even though it was 
initiated at an inappropriate time of the year—during the Christmas 
holidays—attested overwhelmingly to the value and integrity of the 
educational exchange program. 

A copy of this has been made available to all members of this 
committee. 

Following an analysis of the replies of the respondents, a report 
entitled ‘The Educational Exchange Survey, An Appraisal by 193 
Educators and 77 Organization and Business Executives,’’ was trans- 
mitted to your committee under cover of a letter dated February 25, 
1953. At the same time, it was pointed out that there were many 
suggestions, criticisms, and recommendations which were offered by 
the respondents in this survey to which we believe our Commission 
and the Department of State should give further attention. Conse- 
quently, at the present time, a reanalysis of the replies is being per- 
formed which will attempt to identify the most useful and significant 
suggestions and criticisms which were made. When this further 
analysis has been completed, it will be made the subject of a separate 
communication to your committee. 

Under cover of a letter dated March 23, 1953, Chairman Morrill 
submitted four separate proposals to your committee—that letter is 
in the mail. I don’t think you have yet received it—which the Com- 
mission has endorsed for improving the educational exchange program, 
namely: 

A special project involving a number of persons to be brought to 
the United States to receive special training in the field of communica- 
tions media including radio, motion pictures, press, magazine and 
book publication. 
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2. Additional dollar supplementation for Fulbright foreign cur- 
rency grants. 

3. Coordination of private resources for facilitating the visit of 
foreign exchangees and for assembling information about public and 
private educational exchange programs. 

4. Permission to inform the American public of the exchange of 
persons program. 

In view of its overall interest in international exchange, the United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange has been 
deeply concerned regarding the effects of the Rabaut amendment on 
the continued successful operation of the Fulbright program. It is ou 
belief that the Rabaut amendment was never intended to jeopardize 
the Fulbright program. It will have this effect, however, if the foreign 
currencies allocated for educational purposes fall within its scope. 
It is recommended, therefore, that the foreign currencies already allo- 
cated under binational agreements in accordance with Public Law 584, 
79th Congress (the Fulbright Act) be formally exempted from the 
operation of the Rabaut amendment. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STATUS OF THE IITA PROGRAM 


The departmental reorganization which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the International Information Administration a year ago has 
led to anxiety in our minds in respect to the policy-and-operative 
status of the exchange of persons program, and in some degree, the 
information centers enterprise. We have believed, in general, that 
the long-range objectives of friendly international understanding 
through educational exchange are psychologically different from the 
more immediate, short-range objectives of American foreign policy 
interpretation and persuasion which the Administration must vigor- 
ously prosecute through the Voice of America and other informational 
media. These two objectives, we recognize, are ultimately related and 
are not entirely separable or mutually exclusive. But the emphasis 
in their planning and implementation are not the same, and the formal 
merging of the informational and exchange programs definitely 
jeopardizes the success of the latter. 

The commendable and urgently required governmental campaign 
of Truth has tended, our Commission feels, to overshadow the longer 
range objectives envisioned in the program of educational exchange. 
This is definitely sensed, we have reason to believe, on many college 
and university campuses, and there is evidence of the same reaction 
abroad. 

OPINION 


OF THE 








ADVISORY COMMISSION 


The Commission has officially expressed its strong conviction that 
the administration of the educational exchange program should be 
lodged in and retained by the Department of State. We have a high 
opinion of the intelligent and effective administration of the program 
by officers of the Department of State in this country and abroad. 
However, we were surprised that the reorganization had been effected 
without consultation with our Commission—or with our sister Com- 
mission on Information, in view of our continuing concern for dis- 
tinctive planning and operational emphasis on long-range educational 
exchange objectives as contrasted with more immediate foreign policy 
needs and purposes. 
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We regard the matter as so important for the educational side of the 
program that the following extract from our communication dated 
December 24, 1952, to Dr. Wilson Compton, a copy of which accom- 
panied our letter of the same date to your committee, is presented 


here: 

At our Commission meeting on December 4—5, we discussed candidly with 

mbers of your ILA staff all the considerations which hs ve beer developed in this 
etter to you. The Commission thereafter, in executive session, perceived four 
ossibilities which might be comparatively canvassed, in conference with you, 

oking to later conclusions which the Commission might desire to express to the 
Subcommittee on Overseas Information: 

1. The transfer of administrative responsibility for the exchange and informa- 
tion-center program to a separate agency outside the Department of State, similar 
to the British Council. (To this possibility the Commission is not presently 
inclined to subscribe. 

2. The reconstitution of the present Advisory Commission, or the legal estab- 
lishment of a new board or commission, with some degree of “‘executive’’ or admin- 
istrative authority and function—within the State Department—similar to the 
.uthority and function of the Board of Foreign Scholarships responsible for opera- 
tions under the Fulbright Act. (Dr. McGuire of the Commission was requested 
te explore this possibility. 

3. The reconsideration, within the IIA, of policies and plans and operations to 
insure a more conscious and deliberate divorcement of the exchange program from 
other aspects and activities of the IITA. This would mean a tendency toward 
separation rather than integration of the double objectives envisioned in Public 
Law 402. 

1. A reorganization, within the State Department, to remove the exchange and 
certain phases, at least, of the information-center program from the ILA—thus 
accomplishing more definitely and patently the purpose intended in 3 above. 

It is the latter two alternatives especially upon which the Advisory Commission 
solicits your reaction and that of your departmental collegaues. This may be, it is 
recognized, a matter upon which you will desire to consult the Secretary as well. 


[ might say before going on that Dr. Compton adverted to this 
letter in a report that he made to the Secretary of State and in that 
report indicated that he had already been giving some thinking to 
these matters but in the light of recent developments nothing further 
came of this. 


VALUE OF THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


The Commission believes that, despite some disappointment with 
program accomplishments which have resulted in necessary changes, 
there can be no doubt that educational exchange has demonstrated its 
permanent worth and that the IIA staff members have worked com- 
petently to develop a two-way exchange of persons qualified to in- 
crease mutual understanding between peoples of the world. The 
student, the teacher, the scholar, the technical expert, and the civic 
leader have all become important ambassadors in creating reciprocal 
understanding and appreciation. 


COMMITTEE ON BOOKS ABROAD 


At this time, it might be well to make a brief statement about the 
subcommittee of the Advisory Commission, of which I am chairman. 
The Committee on Books Abroad was established on January 14, 1952, 
to advise and assist the Secretary of State and the Advisory Commis- 
sion on the policy for selection and the use overseas of books, periodicals 
and other publications of the International Information Centers 
Service. The activities of this service include a program for the opera- 
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tion of information centers and binational centers; a book translation 
program; an English language teaching program; the presentation of 
books and periodicals to foreign institutions; and other special publica- 
tions projects. ‘The Committee on Books Abroad also furnishes advice 
to the Department of State on problems arising in the publishing field, 
the library field, and related professional activities which may contrib- 
ute to the effectiveness of the whole educational exchange program. 

It should be pointed out that the Congress urged the establishment 
of some such committee as the Committee on Books Abroad. In the 
hearings before the Senate Appropriations Committee on the 1952 
budget request for the information and educational exchange pro- 
grams, the Congress placed strong emphasis on the need for such a 
committee of experts in the publications and library field in order to 
enable the Department of State to obtain an outside objective point 
of view, developed in the public interest. Subsequently, the matter 
was brought up before the Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange which approved the establishment of the committee. 

One of the early problems presented to the Committee on Books 
Abroad by the Department of State was the request for guidance in 
the development and application of criteria for the selection of books 
and publications to be used in the information centers and library 
program overseas. This request involved the study and consideration 
of controversial publications and controversial authors. The com- 
mittee gave serious consideration to all of the factors having a bearing 
on the objectives of the ITA program (Public Law 402, 80th Cong.., 
the Smith-Mundt Act) and after careful thought and considered 
judgment, developed statements of policy which they felt would be 
sound and workable in administering the complex book programs of 
ITA. 


STATEMENTS OF POLICY BY THE BOOK COMMITTEE 


The first of these statements grew out of a resolution adopted by 
the Committee on Books Abroad at its May 1952 meeting after having 
considered the problem of controversial publications in the IIA 
program. This resolution was later endorsed by the United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange and was submitted 
to the Secretary of State in its Fourth Quarterly Report for fiscal 
year 1952 on July 15, 1952. On the same date, it was also reported 
to the Congress in the Commission’s Eighth Semiannual Report 
House Document No. 35—83d Congress, Ist session. It reads as 
follows—and I think it would be a good thing to have it in the record 
because this is a full statement, and in the press there have been 
incomplete statements. This is a full statement of what actually 
was done and what was actually stated: 

The committee has studied the objectives of Public Law 402. It has had two 
meetings with the Department and has studied the problems confronting the 
Department in selecting from the vast materials available those books and mate- 
rials which will best implement the program. The committee believes that the 
Department should select for shipment abroad from all publications in the United 
States and from all books requested by foreign readers, those books which are 
responsible and representative, and which will best help in achieving the objectives 
of mutual understanding and of combating communism, It is to be understood 


that it is the belief of this committee that any book whatsoever, of United States 
origin, which may be of use to the program, should be made available abroad. 
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At the November 1952 meeting of the Committee on Books Abroad, 
this statement was reviewed in the light of certain difficulties of 
interpretation as applied to the authorship factor in controversial 
books. Accordingly, the committee expanded on its original state- 
ment and recommended to the United States Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchange a second statement which reads as follows: 

The committee in no way wishes to change the phraseology of its reeommenda- 
tion to the United States Advisory Commission on Educational E xchange, adopted 
at its May meeting and quoted above, but the committee is happy to have this 
ypportunity to expand on its thinking for the benefit of the United States Advi- 
sory Commission on Educ on Exchange: 

1. The e ommittee feels that it is quite impossible to establish a yardstick, a 
rule-of-thumb, which may applied in determining: 

(a) Whether or not a given book should be included in the regular packet of 

ooks sent abroad; or 

b) Under what circumstances a book which has been questioned should be sent 
abroad. 

2. The committee believes that all books should be considered for inclusion in 
the regular packet shipped abroad and that any book which may be of use to our 
program could be included in the packet. 

3. The committee is positive and unanimous in its decision to recommend to the 
United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange that authorship 
should not be a criterion for determining whether or not a book is available for 
USIS libraries abroad. In this connection, the committee is unanimous in its 

commendation that the content of the book, regardless of authorship, be the 
criterion which determines its availability for inclusion in USIS libraries. 


INFORMATIONAL MEDIA GUARANTY PROGRAM 


A separate recommendation, but one not to be considered separately 
from the above statement, was also adopted by the Committee on 
Books Abroad at its November 1952 meeting. 

The recommendation concerned the Informational Media Guaranty 
Program which was transferred to the Department of State from the 
Mutual Security Agency by Executive order as of June 30, 1952 
Generally, this program guarantees to American enterprises—well, 
there is no need wasting time to explain that—operating in countries 
covered by the Mutual Security Act, the convertibility into United 

States dollars of foreign currencies received from the sale of publica- 
tions and informational media consistent with United States national 
interest. 

In order to develop criteria which would determine the nature of 
naterials that would be consistent with the national interest, the 

lvice of the Committee on Books Abroad was requested bv the 
Jepartment of State. In a resolution adopted by the committee at 
ts November meeting, the following recommendation was included: 
In the administration of the Informational Media Guaranty Program, the 


nmittee recommends that ITA reg ard as “‘consistent with the national interest”’ 


ill those informational nella which are patently not inconsistent with the 
national interest of the United States. 

The U. S. Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange unani- 
mously endorsed these recommendations of the Committee on Books 
\broad and formally reported them on February 17, 1953, to the 
Secretary of State in its Second Quarterly Report for fiscal year 1953. 

At present, according to plans for its next meeting, the Committee 


1 Books Abroad has on its agenda a matter of vital interest to your 


committee, namely, the whole problem of wavs and means for improv- 
ine the effectiveness of the books and library program overseas. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


An educational exchange program under governmental auspices has 
been in operation only since 1938. This program bas developed on a 
very large scale since the close of World War II and has become a 
paramount importance in promoting, effectively, a better understand- 
ing of the American way of life among the peoples of the world and at 
the same time a better understanding of other cultures among our 
own people. While some mistakes have undoubtedly been made, we 
are learning by experience, and we believe that we now have sufficient 
data to show that the exchange program is unusually successful, The 
same can be said, in general, in regard to our libraries overseas, 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships and the United States Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange during the past 2 years have 
been making a special effort to evaluate the exchange program. The 
preliminary results of our earlier studies in this respect have been 
presented in our reports to the Secretary of State and the Congress. 
The most recent appraisal of the exchange program is the one you 

requested yourselves, and it has been mi ide available to you, 

1 am sorry I had to spend so much time on those two statements 
but it seems to me that it has been useful to present in a formal way 
our views on a number of matters that we consider basically important. 


THE RABAUT AMENDMENT 


Senator Futsricut. Dr, McGuire, this was a very fine statement 
and a fair one, and I am sure that the subcommittee will consider 
your statement with a great deal of interest. 

There are 1 or 2 things I want to discuss with you. One is the 
question of the Rabaut amendment, to which you referred in your 
statement. 

Mr. McGuire. Yes. 

Senator Fu.tsricut. By way of background I might mention that 
that amendment was put on a supplementary appropriation bill last 
July 15. I think that most Members of Congress, including myself, 
were not aware of it at the time. It was just before the C ongress 
adjourned for the conventions, and we did not recognize the signif- 
icance of the amendment. 

It takes effect at the beginning of the coming fiscal year. I have 
discussed the matter with the Bureau of the Budget and with repre- 
sentatives of the State Department. Only yesterday, I believe, I 
received a letter from the Under Secretary of State, stating that the 
Department of State had received a communication from the Bureau 
of the Budget denying the recommendation for extension of this 
program. 

I may say that the Department had requested that the Bureau of 
the Budget recommend an extension for this program. 

Of course, the Rabaut amendment was directly contrary to the 
original theory and operation of the program authorized by Public 
Law 584. 

Do you think that these foreign commissions will continue to 
operate effectively without this continuing authority? 
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POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF THE RABAUT AMENDMENT 


Mr. McGurre. I am very much alarmed at the possible effects—not 
only the possible, but I might use a stronger word, the certain effects 
of the Rabaut amendment. 

In putting Public Law 584 into operation we entered into a bi- 
national agreement with a number of countries. It was understood 
that a credit for war surplus property in the respective foreign coun- 
tries would be allocated for educational purposes to the extent indi- 
cated in the binational agreement and that all this would be on a 
long-range basis. 

In other words, the Board of Foreign Scholarships assured the educa- 
tional foundations overseas, and this was the spirit of the binational 
agreements, that we could plan roughly for 20 years in many cases for 
the operation of this program, and we ourselves, in order to make the 
whole exchange program under the Fulbright law more effective, 
urged the foundations overseas to plan in terms of 4 or 5 years ahead, 
and we were recruiting scholars particularly for countries in the Far 
East and in the Middle East with just that in mind. 

If all of this now has to be done on an annual basis with great 
uncertainty as to whether funds will actually be made available in a 
given year, it seems to me there will be two bad results. 

First of all, we will be giving a number of the foreign countries the 
impression that we have broken agreements entered into and have 
made a radical shift in our foreign policy regarding certain credits in 
foreign currencies. Secondly, all plans for long-range programs in 
the countries where we thought we had these long-range programs 
will have to be abandoned. 

There is a practical side to this. Certain foreign currency funds 
were earmarked, through agreement of the United States and the 
foreign countries concerned, as a credit to be used for educational 
purposes. 

| wouldn’t like to go into this on the public record 

Senator Fitsricur. Make it off the record. 

(There was discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McGuire. What we had done by this legislation was this. 
We had actually built up an enormous amount of good will through 
allocating this credit on a very generous basis. After all, the amount 
allocated does not correspond in any way to the total value of what 
was received in a given country. 


ROLE OF BINATIONAL EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


Senator FuLsricut. From your experience as a member of the 
Board, you know what your plan and your program are. 

Mr. McGuire. Yes. 

Senator Futsrient. Will you state very briefly for the record, the 
procedures that are followed by that Board? 

Mr. McGutre. Well, the Fulbright program operates very briefly 
as follows: 

A binational agreement is entered into between the United States 
and a given foreign country that has war surplus property and wishes 
to allocate a credit for the purchase of such property for educational 
purposes. 
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The Board of Foreign Scholarships has executive authority on a 
number of matters connected with the Fulbright program. In each 
country an educational foundation is set up, made up of foreign 
nationals in the given country and Americans in that country, includ- 
ing the Ambassador of the United States ex offici io. Each foundation 
is de finitely binational. 

We ask each educational foundation to plan a program. The Board 
of Foreign Scholarships then examines these programs and makes sug- 
gestions ‘for their modification. 

Now, already in the short period since the Fulbright program went 
into operation, a number of these educational foundations abroad 
are doing a splendid job of planning, and planning in terms of years 
ahead. They have taken a great. deal of interest in this and there is no 
friction between the Board and these foundations, but a growing 
understanding. Members of the foundation have visited our Board 
in session and members of the Board in turn have visited the founda- 
tions overseas. 

I mentioned our Chairman, Walter Johnson. Walter Johnson has 
done a magnificent job in visiting most of these foundations not only 
in Europe, ‘but in the Middle and Far East. In 1950 I visited a number 
of these foundations in Western Europe myself, and other members 
of the Board have also done the same in the last year or so. We have 
established close liaison with our educational foundations and they are 
taking an active part and interest in planning, and that is planning at 
the student level, at the teacher level, and at the research and lecture 
level. One of the most interesting developments in all this is the 
increasing number of institutes of American studies that are being 
set up. We get the wholehearted cooperation and support of the 
binational educational foundations in promoting just what we want 
to do most. 

We have had splendid success in England and, even at the other 
end of the world we have plans for such an institute in Pakistan. 

Senator FuLtprieut. Do you think we should wait until July 1 to 
determine how many grants to set up and similar matters? Do you 
think the program should be carried on in that w ay? 

Mr. McGutre. It would cause confusion and inconvenience and, 
after all, we would have to be fair to the educational foundations 
overseas. We must notify them very soon, unless we are reasonably 
sure that we can carry through our programs. 


DONATION OF SERVICES BY FOUNDATION MEMBERS 


Senator Futpricut. Are the members of foundations overseas paid 
by them? 

‘Mr. McGuire. Only their secretariat. 

Senator Futsriaut. What about the individual members of the 
Foundation? 

Mr. McGutre. They serve as we serve. Of course, the men in 
the embassies receive their salaries in keeping with the offices that 
they hold, as, e. g., the cultural affairs officer, but the members of the 
Foundation, foal from the executive secretary, are not paid. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Taking yourself, for instance, and other 
members of this Commission as examples—I know you, personally, 
have given a great deal of time to this program; I would not mind if 
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you indicated about how much time you do give to this effort without 
any pay—do you think that your enthusiasm for donating that 
amount of time would continue? 

Mr. McGutre. It would seem that our work would be rather 
futile. 

Senator Futsrient. It would seem that way to me. As far as I 
am concerned, | have given a lot of time to it myself. 


DOMESTIC ASPECTS OF THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 


Mr. McGutre. This is really a magnificent program. We have 
been talking about it in terms of exchange overseas. Let me say a 
word about its impact in our own country. 

We want in our own country a deeper understanding of other 
cultures through participation and continual participation in world 
affairs, and it is extremely important that our people from one end 
of the country to the other know more about the outside world. 

Now, in the Fulbright program, we have tried to get all parts of the 
country interested in the program. 

In the beginning, there were perhaps too many people selected 
from the East Coast. We wanted to offset that, and so as a part of 
our program we set up State Fulbright scholarships, two scholars 
from each State of the Union and one from each of the Territories and 
the District of Columbia. 

Furthermore, we wanted to enlist the help of all the colleges and 
universities, so we asked the presidents of colleges and universities 
to appoint a Fulbright adviser who would help to do a more effective 
job of preliminary selection. Our response on that was amazingly 
enthusiastic in two ways. 

Almost all the colleges and universities in the country have actually 
appointed Fulbright advisers. Not only that, but the presidents 
picked high-level people, very frequently deans or distinguished pro- 
fessors in romance languages or in history or some similar field, so that 
on every large campus in the United States, and even in colleges - 
medium size or even the smaller colleges, you will usually find ¢ 
Fulbright adviser. He doesn’t now confine himself entirely to F ulbright 
affairs, but takes an active part in international exchange along with 
the general foreign student adviser whom we have on most campuses 
as well. 

We have helped to develop a very great interest in international 
affairs in our own country through this program, and the State 
scholarships have done a great deal to promote interest in international 
affairs in various States of the Union, particularly in those far from the 
coast and in smaller States—or at least small in their educational 
populations—that previously didn’t have too much interest in such 
things. 

Senator Fu.tprient. You think it would be very unfortunate if this 
program were discontinued? 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 


Mr. McGuire. I think it would be a national tragedy if this pro- 
gram were discontinued, or rather an international one, because 
through it we have built up such magnificent relations of friendship 
with a number of other countries. 
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On that point I would like to speak a little further. The Fulbright 
program, is definitely a broad educational and cultural program in 
the best sense. We are dealing with university people, scholars, and 
professors. We are dealing with teachers and we are dealing with 
graduate students. It is a most effective person-to-person contact. 

Too many Europeans, to say nothing of the Middle and Far East, 
even in countries that we might think understand us very well, like 
England and France, still believe that we Americans are not too 
deeply interested in cultural things, and that what is going on in the 
world is a great battle between two technological societies and that 
we are quite materialistic. 

When Europeans visit our own country and get a chance to know 
us intimately, to know our ideals, to know our institutions, to know 
our great devotion to cultural and spiritual things, they go home with 
a totally new concept of the United States. 

And when our people go to Europe and make contact with old 
cultures that perhaps in some cases are not so advanced in technology 
and modern convenience, they see that these old cultures have per- 
manent and lasting values and they gain a new respect and new under- 
standing for them. This reciprocal interchange brings about a greater 
mutual understanding and understanding in the best sense. 


NUMBER OF FELLOWSHIPS GRANTED 


Senator Futsricut. Can you remember how many fellowships 
have been granted up to now under this program? 

Mr. McGuire. I haven’t those statistics at my fingertips, but I 
would say that the yearly interchange, going both ways, is more than 
1,500. 

Senator Futsrieurt. I think the total, according to the last state- 
ment of all grants—including grants to foreign students in American 
institutions abroad—is over 10,000. 

Mr. McGurre. Yes, I think there are over 10,000, and so far as 
the number of foreign students in the United States is concerned, 
there are over 30,000. The witnesses who will follow me, I am sure, 
will have exact statistics. 

Senator Futsrient. | am referring only to grants under the pro- 
gram for which the Board of Foreign Schol: arships i is responsible. 

Mr. McGuire. When I said roughly 1,500 in the two-way exchange, 
I was referring to the Fulbright program. 


MEANING OF “‘EDUCATION” 


Senator Futsricut. What is your belief in panes to the scope of 
education and the dangers of using the word in too narrow a sense, 
Dr. McGuire? 

Mr. McGuire. Well, it seems to me that education is an unfortu- 
nate word. We are trying to find a better one, but education in the 
broadest sense deals with the dissemination of knowledge and infor- 
mation involving our total accumulated experience, and not only our 
experience, but our cultural achievement. 

It covers not merely our normal education in terms of colleges and 
universities, but, in the broadest sense, it includes our achievements 
in literature, the arts, technology, and general know-how. 
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And while we are on the subject, I should like to observe that, 
while I know that the word “cultural” sounds a bit snobbish, I think 
it is time for us to get away from such fears and to use words that 
really have meaning. Now cultural has a much broader significance 
than education, and I like to use the term ‘‘cultural exchange’’ as a 
more all-inclusive term than ‘‘educational exchange.” 


DISTORTION OF WORDS BY THE COMMUNISTS 


Senator FuLtpricut. Dr. McGuire, this may have no particular 
bearing on the subject that we asked you to discuss, but your remarks 
reminded me of a very difficult problem that has arisen in our relations 
with Russia. The Communists have appropriated many words to 
dey ‘+h we used to attach a great deal of meaning in our own life, and 
by their use of these words ‘they have almost excluded us from using 
expressions like “the people’s republic” or “democracy”. As a 
student of languages, do you know what, if anything, can be done 
about it? It is a very troublesome problem. 

Mr. McGutre. I would say about all we can do is this. If we feel 
those words have a good meaning for us, rather than go looking for 
others, we should employ the good old words, but stress in their use 
the connotation that we wish them to have. 

Senator Futsriacut. I had an experience of this kind in the Senate: 
I was advocating the study of social sciences, and many members 
evidently thoughts I was advocating the promotion of socialism. The 
word “socialism” had acquired such a distasteful meaning for so many 
people that they all—or most of them—voted against it. The mean- 
ing of words is a very serious problem in this whole propaganda field. 

Mr. McGuire. And not only that, but the Russians are deliberately 
making capital of our embarrassment in the use of terminology. 

Senator Futsricutr. Unfortunately, they have now appropriated 
the word “‘peace”’ for their own program, while we seem to be always 
talking of war. 

In our references to this propaganda program or any other, we talk 
about psychological warfare; actually, it isn’t warfare in that sense 
at all. Meanwhile, their program is called peace. I think some of you 
students of languages had better give this problem a little thought 
and advise us if anything can be done about it. 

Mr. McGuire. About all we can do is use the words in their true 
and generally accepted sense rather than look for new ones, and 
point out that they are using them in the wrong sense—as in the case 
of the word “‘democracy.”’ Of course, many of our friends in Western 
Europe misunderstand democracy also. They don’t use democracy 
exactly as we use it. 

Senator Fu.tsricur. This program, of course, can at least contribute 
to the clearing up of some of those difficulties. 

Mr. McGuire. That is right. 

Senator Futsricut. I think the people who live among us do come 
to understand how we use words. 

Mr. McGuire. That is right. 

Senator Futsricut. Dr. McGuire, I appreciate very much your 
taking time to come here and give the subcommittee these two fine 
statements. Do you have anything further you would like.to add? 

Mr. McGuire. Not at this time, beyond again stating that I am 
deeply impressed by the constructive approach of this committee, 
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and at any time I will be willing to appear before this committee 
again if you feel I could be useful to you. 

Senator FuLsricut. Unfortunately, this hearing happened to come 
on a day when emotions are running high in the Senate Chamber 
because of the Bohlen nomination, and none of the other members felt 
they could be absent from there. We have had very good attendanc¢ 
until today—I can assure you that the poor attendance today is not 
because you are the witness. J am afraid we won’t have many members 
present at these hearings until that matter is disposed of, 

Thank you very much in any case. 

The next witness is Mr. John L. Mott. 

Dr. Mott, will you come forward please. We are very happy to 
have you. 

I apologize to you also for the lack of attendance at this meeting, 
but I am sure you understand the reason for it. 

Do you have a prepared statement, Dr. Mott? 

Mr. Mort. Yes. 

Senator Futsriert. All right, will you proceed? First, give us 
your full name for the record. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN L. MOTT, DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL 
HOUSE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Morr. My name is John L. Mott. My position is director of 
International House in New York. Before that I was the first foreign 
student adviser at Cornell University from 1933 to 1935 

I will read this brief statement, Senator Fulbright. 

In inviting me to appear before your committee, Senator Hicken- 
looper suggested that I might have some constructive ideas and sug- 
gestions on various aspects of the information program because ofthe 
fact that International House has had long experience in dealing with 
foreign students in the United States. My experience has been in the 
foreign student field and so I would like to limit my remarks to that 
aspect of the information program. 


HISTORY OF INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 


You may wish to know a little of the history and background of 
International House. It represented one of the first large-scale efforts 
on the part of private enterprise in this country to deal with th 
problems relating to foreign students. The New York Internationa 
House was built in 1924 by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. This experi- 
ment led to the building of three more International Houses, one at 
Berkeley, Calif., one at the University of Chicago, and one in Paris. 
The four International Houses represent an investment of about 
$10 million. 

The purpose of International House is to provide an opportunity for 
American and foreign students to live together and to get to know 
each other, with the objective of increasing mutual respect and under- 
standing. To focus on the New York house as an example, 525 
students live there, 300 from about 60 different countries, colonies, 
and territories, and 225 from the United States. In addition, there 
are at present 700 students who are nonresident members, 300 of 
whom are Americans. The average age of our residents is 28 and they 
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are studying in practically every university and professional school in 
New York City. In addition to these 1,200 members, thousands of 
foreign and American students visit International House in the course 
of a year. 

Since 1924 over 50,000 representatives of nearly every country in 
the world have had the experience of living in an international house. 
To strengthen the ties formed there and to encourage individuals and 
croups to work for international understanding, an organization called 
the International House Association was formed some years ago. It 
now has chapters in 34 countries and 22 American cities. Another 
organization which I would like to mention is the Greater New York 
Council for Foreign Students. Both the association and the council 
are doing important work in the international student field and I 
would be glad to elaborate further if you wish. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE PROGRAM 


I would like to make a few suggestions, although I know they are 
not new, and the Government is already doing something in most of 
these fields. 

It is my belief that we could do more in orienting foreign students 
chosen to come to the United States before departure from their home 
countries. 

I am in favor of including all Government-sponsored students in 
at least some kind of formal orientation upon their arrival in the 
United States. For the past two summers, many Government stu- 
dents have lived at International- House while attending the orientation 
center at Columbia University. Some provision should be made for 
those who cannot attend 6-week courses in orientation. 

If there is any possibility of expanding the exchange program, 
I would suggest that some extra time and money be made available 
to exchange students so that they may be able to see more than one 
part of the United States. It is unfortunate that so many foreign 
students leave the United States with little knowledge of our country 
and its people beyond that acquired locally in, say, New York. If 
we wish these students to know us and be our friends, one of the surest 
ways is to arrange for them to see America as it is, to be welcomed in 
American homes and American communities away from the big cities, 
and if possible to visit more than one major area of this country. 

It would be helpful if every Government-sponsored student could, 
before returning home, attend an evaluation conference similar to the 
one held last spring by the Greater New York Council for Foreign 
Students. The value of such a conference is that we can learn from 
student reactions how to improve our programs; we have a final chance 
to fill in serious gaps in the knowledge of this country still existing in 
students’ minds; and we can help these departing students to face up 
to the experiences they will meet on their return home. 

It is worthwhile to keep in touch with these exchange students 
after they return home. Further efforts could be made to organize 
groups abroad of those who have studied here and to use these groups 
in assisting newly returned students. In the International House 
Association, we often given our students introductions to former 
members in their own countries who are in a position to give them 
help and advice, and, in turn, these alumni are constantly sending us 
some of our very best students to live in International House. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, I would like to say that the student exchange pro- 
gram of the Government is one of the most effective and direct methods 
you can use to bring understanding in the world. We who have spent 
many years in foreign student work are tremendously encouraged by 
the forward steps which the Government has taken, especially since 
the war, in encouraging the exchange of students between our country 
and others. 

I would like to thank you, Senator Fulbright, and the committee 
for the privilege of appearing here. 

May I, before stopping, just bring to your attention the list of 
organizations on the last page of the members of the Greater New 
York Council. It includes 35 universities, professional schools, 
agencies working among foreign students. 

Your next witness, Mr. Schmoker, his organization is a member, 
the Institute of International Education, Columbia, NYU, Brooklyn 
Polytechnic. Everyone subscribes to this central organization, and 
I would say that probably our effectiveness in dealing with 4,000 
foreign students in New York is about double what it was before this 
organization was formed. 

(Nore.—The list of member organizations of Greater New York 
Council for Foreign Students is as follows:) 


MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS OF GREATER NEw YorkK Councit FOR FOREIGN 
StupENTs, Marcu 1953 


American Friends of the Middle East 
American Friends Service Committee 
American-Scandinavian Foundation 
Barnard College 

Belgian-American Educational Foundation 
China Institute in America 

Columbia University 

Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students 
Corpus Christi Catholic Church 
Crusade Scholarship Fund, Methodist 
English-Speaking Union 

Fordham University 

Institute of International Education 
International House 

Julliard School of Musie 

Long Island University 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
National Council of Jewish Women 
Near East College Association 

New School for Social Research 

New York School of Social Work 

New York University 

Pace College 

Parsons School of Design 
Phelps-Stokes Fund 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Pratt Institute 

Queens College 

RCA Institutes, Inc. 

Riverside Church 

Rutgers University 

St. John’s University 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Union Theological Seminary 

YMCA of the City of New York 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF THE PROGRAM 


Senator Fu.nBricur. Dr. Mott, you have, I am sure, a wide ac- 
quaintance among the foreign students who come to you. I wonder 
if you could give the subcommittee your thoughts about the effective- 
ness of the program. 

Have you any incidents that you can recall to illustrate it? The 
idea is a little vague. Many people seem to feel that the program is 
a good thing, but they don’t know much about it and they have 
never seen any foreign students. Do you have any definite impres- 
sions about the program? 

Mr. Morr. Well, it is so obvious, Senator Fulbright, to any of us 
that have been in the work for a long time, that it is a little difficult 
to know how to approach that subject. 

Let me say this: That I was in the Army for three and a half years 
in the war out in India and China, and in 1947 I went to half a dozen 
countries in Europe, visited our alumni groups. 

Last summer | was two and half months in Europe, again met 
groups of our alumni, 20, 30 at a time, London, Paris, Ireland, Scot- 
land, everywhere I have been. 

I think this might give a wrong impression because it is limited 
experience and maybe the people 1 know who came to see me would 
be automatically friendly, but I can’t remember a case of a single 
foreign student who had studied in this country that I have met abroad 
that wasn’t tremendously friendly to our country and didn’t often 
refer to this year or two as the greatest years of their lives. I get 
dozens of letters to that effect. 

I personally have no question whatever that this is as a direct a 
method as I know to get the straight line between the two points with 
the least amount of money and the least amount of misunderstanding. 

Mr. Schmoker, the next witness, is the executive secretary of this 
National Association of Foreign Student Advisers. I have been 
a member of the Executive Committee of the Greater New York 
Council. 

We people that are connected with the universities and with stu- 
dents have no doubt about these programs. We all believe in it. 
We may have suggestions as to ways of enlarging it and improving 
it, but as to the thing being effective, we have no doubt whatsoever. 

Does that meet your question, sir? 


EVALUATION OF CRITICISMS OF THE PROGRAM 


Senator Futsricut. Yes. I wanted you to say that for the record, 
because there are people in the Congress who have reservations about 
the program. They say to me, “How do I know that the students 
who come here do not go back and use their technology or whatever 
they learn against us?” 

It has been cited to me—I don’t know that this is a fact, but I 
have been told it by some of my colleagues—that some of the Chinese 
who received scholarships to this country prior to the present pro- 
gram are now leading members of the Red regime in China and are 
very anti-American. That is what I was getting at. Do you think 
there is much of that or any chance of it happening? 
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Mr. Morr. I have no information on what you would call the nega- 
tive side of people that have gone over to the other side. We have 
heard of our alumni that have been killed because they didn’t. We 
know many that have come out to Hong Kong or to Formosa. We 
know some that have come back here. 

I was in Chungking in 1943 in the Army, met dozens of our people, 
the daughter of Wellington Koo, the Ambassador, Patricia Koo. 
They came from 10 or 20 miles away. I had no sense whatever that 
they weren’t just as friendly, just as grateful then; but what has 
happened in China since the war, I don’t know, sir. 

I do know some people come critical of our country and go back less 
critical, but there is no question that we don’t do a hundred percent 
job with all of them. 

Senator Fu.spricut. It may be that there are some conditions in 
this country that warrant some criticism. We don’t pretend that we 
are perfect in every respect. 

Mr. Morr. No; and yet, sir, as the commonwealth fund does with 
its exchange students, it requires they go clear across this country in 
the summer and gives them funds to do it. I have met dozens of 
those people. They have often taken a second-hand car, 3 or 4 of 
them, and gone clear to California and back, and their knowledge of 
this country is almost better than the average American’s. 

I feel to coop up a student in either San Francisco or New York 
and say, ‘This is the United States,” is not a fair exposure, and that 
if you get them in the middle of the country you are going to have 
a better effect. They are a few things that wouldn’t cost a great 
deal of money that might help. 

As a matter of fact, all of my suggestions are to make sure as far 
as we humanly can that the people before they come know what they 
are getting into, that we orient them when we get them here, that 
we catch them before they go home. One thing we are trying in a 
very small way to do with some effect and I think real value is to 
follow them after they get home. 


ENLARGING THE PROGRAM 


Senator Futsricur. I take it that you would recommend that the 
program sponsored by the Government should not be cut down, but 
should be enlarged. 

Mr. Mort. I don’t know one that wouldn’t be very happy to have 
it enlarged, sir. I said if it could be enlarged, the least 1 would do 
would be to try to give them another month or two in the summer 
before they go home, and money, too. 

Many of my colleagues would like to see the program doubled, in 
other words, to have people stay here 2 years instead of 1. We had 
a discussion at a meeting of 58 universities and agencies just 10 days 

ago, and the question was, Would it be better if you had the same 
amount of money to keep half the number of students here for 2 years? 
Personally knowing India from 12 years of living there, I would 
personally prefer to say let’s have as many as we have now, not fewer, 
and if we can do a better job, to keep them here a bit longer. 

Senator Futsricut. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morr. Thank you, sir. 
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Senator Futsricur. The next witness is Mr. John Benjamin 
Schmoker, general secretary of the Committee on Friendly Relations 
Among Foreign Students, and executive secretary of the National 
Association of Foreign Students Advisers. 

Mr. Schmoker, we are very happy to have you here. We appreciate 
your taking the trouble to come down and give this subeommittee 
your views. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN BENJAMIN SCHMOKER, GENERAL SECRE- 
TARY, COMMITTEE ON FRIENDLY RELATIONS AMONG FOREIGN 
STUDENTS; AND EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISERS 


Mr. Scumoxer. Thank you, Senator, and I am glad to be here. 

I am Mr. John Benjamin Schmoker, general secretary of the 
Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students and also 
the executive secretary of the National Association of Foreign Student 
Advisers. 


COMMITTEE ON FRIENDLY RELATIONS AMONG FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Just a brief comment or two on the two organizations. The Com- 
mittee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students was founded 
in 1911 by Dr. John R. Mott, the father of John L. Mott, by Cleveland 
Dodge, George W. Perkins, Andrew Carnegie, John W. Foster, An- 
drew D. White, William Sloane, and others. It is a private national 
agency created to serve the needs of foreign students in the United 
States without reference to race, nationality, color, or creed. It 
operates primarily in five areas. 

We are the agency that covers all ports of entry in the United 
States, and we meet the students as they arrive in the country, find 
housing for them at the port of entry, and assist them through immi- 
gration and customs, meeting their emergency needs and then se nding 
them on to their colleges and universities. 

[am proud to say that there are over 300 colleges and universities 
now that have a reception committee in their local communities that 
will meet these students as they arrive at the local community. 

The committee also conducts an educational program designed to 
acquaint the American people with the values inherent in an inter- 
national exchange of persons. It organizes and gives continuing 
counsel to community committees. These community committees are 
organized to mobilize the resources of the community in order to 
supplement the educational objective and interest of the students. 

The committee also believes that the presence of foreign students, 
scholars, leaders, and trainees should be utilized as an opportunity 
to broaden the appreciation and understanding of American students 
for other cultures. Consequently the committee endeavors to stimu- 
late the interest of American students into a more intimate and per- 
sonal fellowship with the foreign guest. 

The committee also provides counseling and information services 
to foreign students, assists in providing experiences that will supple- 
ment the educational objectives through travel, through summer 
opportunities, and practical training. 
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For example, this last summer we had over 600 foreign students as 
counselors in summer camps throughout the United States, and per- 
sonally I believe that there is no better way to get an understanding 
and appreciation of the teaching of citizenship and democracy than 
to put out foreign students as counselors in the summer camps where 
they come into daily contact with an American child. An American 
child has no inhibitions and our foreign students can learn much of 
American life through daily contact with American children. 


ANNUAL CENSUS OF FOREIGN STUDENTS STUDYING HERE 


With the Institute of International Education, the Committee on 
Friendly Relations conducts an annual census of foreign students 
studying in the colleges and universities in the country. And attached 
to my record is the census for the academic year 1952-53. Last year 
there was an estimated total of 31,100 students in over 1,400 colleges 
and universities. This year, 1952-53, there are 33,502. 

In this statement I have indicated the gains in the various 48 
States of the Union. (Norre.—The report referred to by Mr. 
Schmoker appears on p. 531 of this volume.) The Senator from Ten- 
nessee will be interested that last year in the State of Tennessee we 
had 301 foreign students and this year 314, or a gain of 13, and I 
congratulate the State of Tennessee. 

The largest gain this year was in the State of New York where last 
year we had 5,300 foreign students and this year 5,901, or a gain of 
601. During this present academic year, our foreign students are in 
1,462 colleges and universities in the United States. In 1915-16 
there were 3,790 foreign students in American colleges and universi- 
ties. In 1945-46, there were 9,775. Three years later in 1949-50 
there were 27,717, and in the last academie year, 30,884, and this 
year 33,502. At least that is our estimate at the moment. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISERS 


The National Association of Foreign Student Advisers was founded 
on May 10, 1948, to serve the needs of foreign students attending 
American colleges and universities. 

The National Association of Foreign Student Advisers encourages 
colleges and universities to appoint a foreign student adviser as a 
faculty officer giving special attention to the needs and problems of 
foreign students. 

We endeavor to continually strengthen the hands of foreign student 
advisers in their efforts to meet the specific needs of our foreign guests, 
and I would like, Mr. Senator, to introduce publications that are 
distributed by the National Association of Foreign Student Advisers 
in order to indicate the work that is being done to strengthen the 
counseling and the guidance of these students on the local campus. 

The National Association of Foreign Student Advisers lists 1,026 
faculty persons who serve as foreign student advisers. Five years 
ago the number was just a handful. The majority of the 1,026 foreign 
student advisers serve without release from other academic responsi- 
bilities. There are 121 institutions that have 50 or more foreign 
students in residence. There are 59 institutions that have 100 or 
more foreign students enrolled. 
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COOPERATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


During the last 2 academic years I have personally visited 138 
colleges and universities where foreign students are enrolled. I have 
conferred with foreign student advisers. 

I have met with the faculty committees concerned with the admin- 
istration problems related to foreign students, and I have met with 
the foreign students, and in many instances with local citizens inter- 
ested in the program. The following observations are entirely my 
own. I think I am in a position to substantiate the reasoning back 
of these convictions. 

One. American colleges and universities recognize that as educa- 
tional institutions they have a role to fulfill in providing the trained 
leadership necessary in a divided and in a frustrated world. To 
further this role they are admitting foreign students and are slowly 
but surely assuming the administrative costs that such a program 
entails. Each year there are more and more colleges inquire as to 
the possibility of securing foreign students. 

Many of these colleges and universities are now publishing and 
distributing special bulletins directed to the forei ‘ign student and sent 
to the foreign student before he leaves his homeland. In every 
instance there are statements such as the following in these bulletins, 
which indicate the interest of colleges and universities in the inter- 
national educational exchange program. This particular one happens 
to be from Ohio State University: 

Greetings to all international students. Because of our interest in the people 
throughout the world, we welcome qualified students from other countries to 
Ohio State University. Our campus life has been enriched through the cultural 


contribution of students from other lands. Similarly we hope foreign students 
attending the university are becoming acquainted with the American way of life. 


PROBLEMS FACING COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Two. The program, particularly with reference to the number of 
students, leaders, specialists, and trainees involved, has increased 
more rapidly than under normal conditions would perhaps be desirable. 
As a result, colleges and universities are lagging behind, particularly 
in the local coordination necessary to recerve the maximum results. 
But the colleges and the universities recognize this and are doing 
everything possible in order to get the kind of coordination on the 
local campus that is necessary to achieve the best results. 

Three. There is a question on the part of colleges and universities as 
to whether the best selection processes are in operation. Involved 
in selection are the following factors: 

Should the emphasis be on graduate students? 

How many students can a college or university adequately handle? 

Are there distinctive advantages to be offered by our smaller insti- 
tutions for students on the undergraduate level? 

What is the minimum length of time that a student should be in 
residence? Can you accomplish all that you want to accomplish if 
the student is here for only 1 year? 

Is it possible to select the best college or university, recognizing 
that the needs of the country from which the student comes are 
paramount and that many factors inherent in our educational insti- 
tutions may influence the satisfactory experience of the student? 
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In other words, we believe today that the atmosphere of the in- 
stitution has a great deal to do in the achieving of the maximum re- 
sults as far as an individual student is concerned. 

Four. Our colleges and universities are concerned with the in- 
creased operational costs of the program on the local level. These 
costs are greatly increased with the addition of specialists, leaders, 
and trainees under Technical Cooperation Administration, Mutual 


Security Agency, Department of Agriculture, Department of the Army, 
and so forth. 


RELATION BETWEEN PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS AND THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT 


Five. The administration of the program, and my closest relation- 
ship have been with the Department of State, has been good. There 
is confidence in the administration on the part of the college adminis- 
trators, and in the private agencies. ‘There is excellent rapport. 

There is on the part of the Administration a consistent plan of en- 
couraging qualified private agencies to assume responsibilities for those 
distinctive services that they are able to offer. ‘There has developed 
a feeling of partnership, and in a democracy the partnership between 
private agencies and government is essential. 

As a director of a private agency I know that there is dependence 
upon my organization and the scores of volunteers associated with my 
agency in the realization of the objectives of the program. I would 
appeal that the means be provided to utilize to an even greater extent 
the resources of private agencies. To achieve the peace of the world 
is a partnership endeavor. 

In this connection I wish to share a strong personal conviction. I 
meet in all parts of the United States with civic, educational, social, 
and religious groups endeavoring to interpret the objectives of the 
student exchange program. I find interest, concern, and a desire to 
cooperate. 

I find when opportunity is given to cooperate, when these same 
groups have personal relationship with the foreign students, there is a 
new understanding, a new appreciation and a new commitment to 
American international responsibilities. 

I know men and women in our Department of State who not only 
have the qualifications and experience in comprehension, but also 
have the necessary standing with college administrators. More than 
this, these same men and women have a deep personal commitment to 
the ultimate objectives of this program. 

This entire program is one that is directed to the minds of individuals. 
Its ultimate goal is concerned with the attitudes of persons. It is a 
two-way street program and the attitudes of our citizens toward 
persons of a different culture is as important as the attitudes of our 
guests toward us. 

One distinctive contribution of the private agency is to alert our 
citizens to their international responsibilities and to interpret. the 
significance of our Nation’s international commitments. This is an 
educational program and a program in public relationships. 

It is my considered judgment that our public servants, the adminis- 
trators in our governmental departments, should have more of an 
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opportunity to go directly to the public, interpreting their responsibili- 
ties and sharing the underlying philosophy of the program which in 
the last analysis is the outreach of the American citizen. 


ACQUAINTING FOREIGN STUDENTS WITH AMERICAN LIFE 


Six. The students are having a relatively good and satisfactory 
experience. There is a widespread program of home hospitality 
across the Nation. There is, increasingly, a better integration of the 
foreign student into American campus life and into American com- 
munities. 

I am of the opinion that by far the majority of foreign students 
return to their homelands with a better appreciation of understanding 
of, (1) the priority of truth and the concern of American institutions 
to discover truth and to uphold truth; (2) the character of American 
family life; (3) the integrity of Americans, particularly as it is re- 
vealed in the concern of Americans and in American institutions for 
human values. 

Seven. There are still weak spots. I would list these. 

The providing of learning situations that will reveal our educa- 
tional processes in citizenship and in democracy; particularly as an 
individual and as the head of an agency am I interested in getting 
more of our students to have an understanding of the place that 
group life plays in our democracy. I believe that there is more to 
learn in citizen education from the observing of organized group life 
in our communities on all levels than on almost any other one thing 
I know. 

2. The opportunity to observe American rural life. I do not 
believe that any individual can get an appreciation of the character 
of the American people and of American institutions if he has to have 
all of his experiences in our urban centers. 

The opportunity for travel into different sections of the United 
States. 

4. More opportunities for practical training to supplement the 
educational theory. 

A better understanding of the role of women in American culture. 

And finally, more attention to the community contacts for those 
specialists, leaders, and trainees coming under Mutual Security Agency, 
the TCA, and other governmental departments. 

Senator FuLtsricut. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Scumoxker. It does, sir. 


ROLE OF WOMEN IN AMERICAN LIFE 


Senator Futsricut. Thank you very much, sir. What did you 
mean by a better understanding of the role of women in our com- 
munity? Why do you think that they misunderstand it? 

Mr. Scumoxer. | do not think there is misunderstanding, but if 
you will look at the statistics of foreign students, you will find that 
many foreign students are coming from those areas of the world where 
the position of women is just beginning to emerge. 

I believe, sir, that if you look at our American culture you will find 
that the contribution of the American woman, the American wife, 
the American mother has had a tremendous influence in that which 
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we consider to be ‘‘the American way of life.’”’, Therefore I am anxious 
that these foreign guests of ours have a better understanding of the 
role that woman has played in our culture. 

Senator FuLsrieut. | don’t see how they could help but see it 
during a year’s residence in this country. 

Mr. Scumoker. But there can be certain learning situations. For 
example, parent-teachers’ association and the role of women in the 
relationship of the home to the school. 


INCREASING AMERICAN AWARENESS OF WORLD CONDITIONS 


Senator FuLprieur. You have answered most of the questions that 
I had concerning this matter. The Government’s role in this is not, 
as you have pointed out so well, the predominant role. If we had no 
Government program, we would still have a very large number of 
foreign students here. Do you have any figures on how many Ameri- 
cans go abroad? 

Mr. Scumoxer. | do not have the figure. I think that you would 
be interested in this. Of course certainly one of the best ways to 
increase the understanding of Americans and American institutions, 
to increase the prestige of Americans and the American way, is to send 
our intellectuals abroad. 

This interesting thing is developing that I have observed in just 
the last few months in various parts of the United States. I find that 
there are now community groups, | mean such groups as YMCA, 
YWCA, of the religious groups that are beginning to speak of the 
Fulbright program, particularly with reference to Americans going 
abroad, to teen-age groups in order that the teen-agers may become 
interested in the program and in their high school days get the lan- 
guages and other things that they may peed in order that some day 
they may be ready to apply for a Fulbright grant. 

I think, sir, that is the most helpful development and it also illus- 
trates the growing interest of the American public in this program. 

Senator Futsricur. Would you say, then, that the program ought 
to be continued? 

Mr. Scumoker. By all means. 

Senator Futsricut. I wonder if you would give us your opinion as 
to whether or not we, as people, understand the rest of the world as 
well as we should in order to exercise the leadership which we hear so 
much about. 

Mr. Scumoker. I think I can answer that question by recalling an 
experience of not too long ago at the University of Illinois where Dean 
Hamilton, one of our elder statesmen, as a foreign student adviser 
after a busy day asked me if I would be willing to have supper with a 
few foreign students. 

The few foreign students turned out to be a sum over 400. The 
supper was at 5:30, and we were supposed to be through at 8:00, and 
I got back to my hotel room at [ think 1:30 in the morning. 


COMMENTS BY FOREIGN STUDENTS 
The foreign students at this particular meeting were commenting 


on what Americans have to learn about other cultures, and one 
student from India, a postgraduate student, said: 
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“You know, if I could I would pass three laws in your country. 
One, that every American would take a course in geography’’—and 
certainly the ignorance of the American people on the geography of 
the world is perfectly amazing. 

“Two, that every American boy and girl would start the study of a 
foreign language down in the elementary-school level,’ and that is 
where it belongs. 

“And three, that every American would take a course in compara- 
tive religions, because,” said this Indian student, “‘it is impossible for 
you people to understand the longings of the rest of the world without 
any appreciation of how we worship.”’ 

Americans have a zreat deal to learn, but the integration of 30,000 
students and your trainee leaders into American community life 
is doing a great deal, more than we can possibly measure at this time, 
to broaden the intellectual interest of the American people, and to me 
it is absolutely essential if our people are to accept American com- 
mitments abroad. 


EFFECT OF PROGRAM ON AMERICAN JUDGMENTS 


Senator Futsirext. The judgments that we make as a people 
through our Government, of course, are going to be very important 
both now and in the future. 

Mr. ScHMOKER. Very. 

Senator Funprient. As you know, there is great question about 
the subject matter of those judgments. There are a variety of 
subjects which are of great importance in our role as a strong, free 
country. 

It seems to me that the cumulative effect of these experiences have 
a great corrective influence upon those judgments. I am tryinz to say 
that this program is much broader than its purely educational value 
to the individuals coneerned would suggest. 

If it is carried on properly and on a substantial scale, I think it 
would make our national decisions much wiser. In other words it 
has great importance in the field of national policy over a period 
of times. Do you not think so? 

Mr. Scumoxer. Yes, sir. When, for example, Rotary Clubs are 
now putting foreign students on Rotary committees, here is a Rotary 
committee, for example, that is studying a problem in social welfare in 
a given city, and there are students that are in education or in social 
work and the students are invited to serve with the Rotary committee, 
attend their committee meetings, work with them. Now, in that sort 
of a procedure not only are you supplementing the educational interests 
of the students but certainly the Rotarians that are involved are going 
to have a better appreciation of certain social welfare problems in 
India, let us say, or in other parts of the world. 

It is a two-way street program, there is no question about it, and its 
values are as great to the American people as they are to our interna- 
tional guests. 

Senator Futsricut. That is what I wanted your opinion on. Too 
many people are inclined to regard these programs as a sort of private 
charity to help the individual. They see no particular connection 
between the effects of this program and our action as a great democratic 
country. I think they miss that point. 
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Heretofore, as you pointed out so well, most of these programs have 
been on such a small scale that it did not occur to anyone that they 
could make any real impression upon a large country—or upon any 
country. Now, however, the program is of such size that 1 think it 
can well exert a great influence in that direction. 

Mr. ScuMoxker. Yes. 


VALUE OF THE PROGRAM FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Senator Futbricut. Do you think it has value in achieving the 
same objectives which many of our other international policies, such 
as our information program, seek? Does it have any effect? 

Mr. Scumoxer. I think it cannot help but have an effect. The 
students are a highly selected group. They are returning to their 
homelands. They have had a prolonged experience. They - have had 
the opportunity to evaluate that experience. When they return te 
their homeland their experience here is multiplied into many, many 
dividends. 

Senator FutBricnur. Have you traveled abroad much? 

Mr. Scumoxer. Not in the last few years. 

Senator FutBrieut. Have you observed the students? 

Mr. Scumoxer. No. 

Senator FuLBricutr. Your contact is more with the advisers than 
with the students. Is that right? 

Mr. Scumoxer. My contact is with both. I go on to a college 
campus, I meet with the advisers, the faculty committees that are 
related, the foreign students themselves and the citizens of the 
community. 

Senator Fu.tBrieur. You said you had 5,000—I believe you or 
Mr. Mott said 5,000—foreign students in New York. Is that correct? 

Mr. Scumoxer. In New York State, sir. There are over 4,000 in 
New York City, however, Greater New York City. 

Senator Futsricutr. That is a rather large proportion of the total. 

Mr. Scumoxer. Tremendous. 

Senator Futsrient. Would you advise our trying to decentralize 
a little in this field? 

Mr. Scumoxker. I would like to see foreign students that are forced 
to be in urban centers, certainly having the opportunity of getting into 
the rural centers, but that is happening i in New York. 

Every week, for example in a matter of 10 days there will be 2 bus 
loads of students coming from New York to Washington. They are 
constantly going into the rural communities through the Greater New 
York Council, operations of the Greater New Y ork Council. 

Senator Futrricut. Is Washington a rural community? 

Mr. Scumoxer. No; but we also send them into Washington, and 
they should come into Washington. 

Senator Futsrient. I don’t know. It must be a very disillusioning 
experience. 

Mr. Scumoker. Not at all. 

Senator Futpricut. Have you anything further to say? 

Mr. Scumoxker. I do not, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. I appreciate very much, Mr. Schmoker, your 
taking time and trouble to come down here and give us your testimony. 

(Nore.—The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Schmoker reads 
in full as follows:) 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOHN BENJAMIN SCHMOKER 


The Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students was founded 
in 1911 by John R. Mott, Cleveland H. Dodge, George W. Perkins, Andrew 
Carnegie, John W. Foster, Andrew D. White, William Sloane, and Gilbert Beaver. 
It is a private national agency created to serve the needs of foreign students in 
the United States without reference to race, nationality, color, or creed. The 
corporate body of the Committee on Friendly Relations is the National Board 
of YMCA’s. Today the committee performs the following services: 

1. It is the reception service group for students as they enter the country. The 
committee covers all ports of entry, recruits and trains volunteers to assist in 
the reception services. A similar service is provided for students at the time of 
exit. 

2. The committee conducts an educational program designed to acquaint the 
American people with the values inherent in an international exchange of persons. 
It organizes and gives continuing counsel to community committees. These 
community committees endeavor to mobilize community resources as a supple- 
ment to the foreign guest’s educational objectives and interests. 

3. The committee believes that the presence of foreign students, scholars, 
leaders, and trainees should be utilized as an opportunity to broaden the appre- 
ciation and understanding of American students for other cultures. Conse- 
quently, the committee endeavors to stimulate the interest of American students 
in a more intimate fellowship with the foreign guest. 

4. The committee provides counseling and information services to foreign 
students, assists in providing experiences that will supplement the educational 
objectives through travel, summer opportunities, and practical training. 

5. With the Institute of International Education the Committee on Friendly 
Relations conducts an annual census of foreign students studying in the colleges 
and universities in this country. 

The National Association of Foreign Student Advisers was founded May 10, 
1948, to serve the needs of foreign students attending American colleges and 
universities. The major concerns of the association are as follows: 

1. To encourage colleges and universities to appoint a foreign student adviser 
as a faculty officer giving special attention to the needs and problems of foreign 
students. 

2. To continually strengthen the hands of the foreign student advisers in their 
efforts to meet the specific needs of students from other lands in their adjustments. 

3. To conduct an annual conference of foreign student advisers, teachers of 
English as a foreign language, directors of admission, Government administrators 
and directors of private agencies related to the program for a sharing of experiences 
and for the developing of coordinated policies. 

1. To conduct State conferences of foreign student advisers. 

5. To arrange for an inservice training program for new foreign student advisers. 

6. To publish such articles and special bulletins as may be necessary to further 
the efficiency of counseling and guidance at the local level. 

During the last academic year there were foreign students in 1,462 colleges and 
universities in the United States. In 1915-16 there were 3,790 foreign students 
in American colleges and universities. In 1945-46 there were 9,775. Three years 
later in 1949-50 there were 27,717 and in the last academic year 1951—52 a total 
of 30,884.! 

The National Association of Foreign Student Advisers lists 1,026 faculty persons 
who serve as foreign student advisers. The majority of these serve without 
release from other academic responsibilities. There are 121 institutions that 
have 50 or more foreign students in residence. There are 59 institutions that 
have 100 or more foreign students enrolled. 

During the last 2 vears I have visited 138 colleges and universities where foreign 
students are enrolled. I have conferred with the foreign student advisers, met 
with the faculty committees concerned with the administrative problems of 
foreign students, met with the foreign students and in many instances with local 
citizens interested in the program. The following observations are my own, I 
am in a position to substantiate the reasoning back of these observations. 

1. American colleges and universities recognize that as educational institu- 
tions they have a role to fulfill in providing the trained leadership necessary in a 
divided and frustrated world. To further this role they are admitting foreign 
students and are slowly but surely assuming the administrative costs that such a 


1 The Unofficial Ambassadors, publication of the Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students. 
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program entails. Each year more colleges inquire as to the possibility of acquir 
ing foreign students. 

The program, particularly with reference to the number of students, leaders, 
spe c cialists, and trainees involved, has increased more rapidly than under normal 
conditions is desirable. As a result colleges and universities are lagging behind 
particularly in the local coordination necessary to achieve the maximum results 

3. There is a question on the part of colleges and universities as to whether the 
best selection processes are in operation. Involved in selection are the following 
factors: 

(a) Should the emphasis be on the graduate student? 

(b) How many students can a college or university adequately handle? 

(c) Are there distinctive advantages to be offered by our smaller colleges for 
undergraduates? 

(d) What is the minimum length of time that a student should be in residence? 

(e) Is it possible to select the best college or university recognizing that the 
needs of the country from which the student comes are paramount and that 
many factors inherent in our educational institutions may influence the satis- 
factory experience of the student. 

4. Our colleges and universities are concerned with the increased operational 

costs of the program on the local level. These costs are greatly increased with 
the addition of specialists, leaders, and trainees under TCA and MSA. 
5. The administration of the program, and my closest relations have been with 
the Department of State, the United States Office of Education, Immigration and 
Naturalization Services, and Mutual Security Agency, has been good. There is 
confidence in the administration. There is excellent rapport. There is on the 
part of the administration a consistent plan of encouraging qualified private 
agencies to assume responsibilities for those distinctive services they are able to 
offer. There has developed a feeling of partnership, and in a democracy the 
partnership between private agencies and Government is essential. As a di- 
rector of a private agency I know that there is dependence upon my organization 
and the scores of volunteers associated with my agency in the realization of the 
objectives of the program. I would appeal that the means be provided to utilize 
to an even greater extent the resources of private agencies. To achieve the peace 
of the world is a partnership endeavor. 

In this connection I wish to share a strong personal conviction. I meet in all 
parts of the United States with civic, educational, social, and religious groups, 
endeavoring to interpret the objectives of the student-exchange program. I find 
interest, concern, and a desire to cooperate. I find when opportunity is given to 
cooperate, when these same groups have personal relationships with the foreign 
students, there is a new understanding, appreciation and commitment to American 
international responsibilities. I know men and women in our Department of 
State who not only have the qualifications in experience and in comprehension but 
also have the necessary standing with college administrators. More than this, 
these same men and women have deep personal commitments in the ultimate 
objectives of the program. 

This entire program is one that is directed to the minds of individuals. Its 
ultimate goal is concerned with the attitudes of persons. It is a two-way street 
program and the attitudes of our citizens toward persons of a different culture is 
as important as the attitudes of our guests toward us. One distinctive contribu- 
tion of the private agency is to alert our citizens to their international responsibili- 
ties and to interpret the significance of our Nation’s international commitments. 
This is an educational program and a program in public relationships. It is my 
considered judgment that our public servants should have more of an oppor- 
tunity to go directly to the public, interpreting their responsibilities and sharing 
the underlyi ing philosophy of the program which in the last analysis is the outreach 
of the American citizen. 

The students are having a relatively good and satisfactory experience. 
There is a widespread program of home hospitality across the Nation. here is, 
increasingly, a better integration of the foreign student into American campus 
life and into American communities. I am of the opinion that the majority of 
foreign students return to their homelands with a better appreciation and under- 
standing of (a) the priority of truth and the concern of American institutions to 
discover truth and uphold truth; (b) the character of American family life; 
(c) the integrity of Americans, particularly as it is revealed in the concern of 
Americans and American institutions for human values. 
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7. There are still many weak spots: 


a) 


} 


The providing 


American rural life 


of learning situations that will reveal our educational pro 
sses in citizenship in a democracy. 
»)) The opportunity to observe 

The opportunity for travel into different sections of the 


United States 


1) More opportunities for practical training to supplement educational theory 


p A better understanding of the role of women in 


American 


culture. 


More attention to ihe community contacts a those specialists, leaders and 
governmental departments. 
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Mrs. Butcher, will you state your name and position and experience 
with the program? 


committee. 


I want to thank you for coming before the sub- 
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STATEMENT OF MARGARET BUTCHER, PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, EXCHANGE PROFESSOR TO FRANCE 


Mrs. Burcuer. Thank you. I have to protest. As an old Wash- 
ingtonian I don’t particularly like Washington’s being called a rural 
community. 

My name is Margaret Butcher and I teach English at Howard 
University, where I am an associate professor. 

Senator Futsrieut. You will have to speak up so the press can 
hear you. 


EXPERIENCES AS AN EXCHANGE TEACHER IN FRANCE 


Mrs. Butrcurer. The name is Butcher. I teach at Howard 
University and I have the rank of associate professor of English. 

It is with sincere pleasure that I come before this commttee to 
comment on the Fulbright program in the light of my own experiences 
as an early lecturer with it. 

On September 13, 1949, I was advised by Mr. Francis Colligan, then 
Chief, Division of Exchange of Persons, the Department of State, 
that I had been awarded a grant under Public Law 584, 79th Congress, 
the Fulbright Act, to serve as visiting professor in American literature 
at the University of Lyons, Lyons, France, and the University of 
Grenoble, Grenoble, France. On October 12 my daughter and I left 
the States for the academic year. 

On the occasion of my initial visit to the United States Educational 
Commission for France, I was advised by the director, Mr. Gaston 
Berger that it would be desirable for me to spend the first semester at 
the University of Grenoble; the second at Lyons. I thus reported to 
the University of Grenoble early in November. 

From the very beginning full academic and personal courtesies were 
extended from Dean Latouche, Professors Baratier and Deschamys 
of the English department, and the advanced, or aggregation students 
who attended the lectures. It was understood that 1 of the 3 courses 
to be offered would be devoted exclusively to the works of Whitman 
and Steinbeck since those were the two authors who were to be in- 
cluded in the national examination for that year. The other two 
courses were established in terms of joint discussion with the students 
apropos their particular interests and needs. One course was the 
growth of the American novel from Howells to 1940. The other was 
comparable to a survey of major developments in American literature. 

The students, in spite of noncompulsory attendance, were unfailingly 
regular in appearance, and often brought auditors—whether the latter 
came to acquire some insight into American literature or to witness 
the social phenomenon of a married woman Negro professor I was 
never able to determine. 

At the end of the term I sat with and participated in several of the 
oral examinations; also, I served twice on boards selecting French 
candidates for Fulbright grants to the States. 

At the University of Lyons, where I began lectures early in Febru- 
ary, I offered a course in Negro literature, one in the novel again, and 
one in American poetry. Because the classes were smaller at Lyons, 
the students younger, and because there was an established division of 
American literature, I suggested to Mr. Berger that perhaps a neighbor- 
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ing university would be interested in my volunteering some lectures. 
Mr. Berger and Professor LeLegouis of Lyons promptly put me in 
touch with Prof. Henri Talon of the University of Dijon. Professor 
Talon enthusiastically suggested that in the light of his English de- 
partment’s offering no courses in Amerian literature I might plan to 
rive two. This I did, commuting from Lyons to Dijon for 2 days each 
week. 


LECTURES AND OTHER ACTIVITIES ABROAD 


At each of the three universities | established very cordial student 
relationsbips, Originating with an extensive lending of the many 
books I took to France, the friendsbips developed through conferences, 
my inviting students for tea, and my talking informally to community 
eroups. At Lyons I spoke several times at the United States Infor- 
mation Center; in Paris I spoke not only on the occasion of the First 
Americana Day at the Embassy, at the warm invitation of Mr. Leslie 
Brady, then the cultural attache, but also at several meetings in the 
city, and once again at the Embassy Theater in thespring. At Dijon, 
in April of 1950, my husband, who was spending the year in London 
studying repertory theater methods, joined me for a large public 
meeting at which time we discussed, jointly, Negro music, and Mr. 
Butcher, a professor of drama at Howard University, read from the 
works of leading Negro poets. 

Through the courtesy of my own university and that of Fisk Uni- 
versity | was able to offer at the American Embassy in Paris for 
several weeks a large display of books, magazines, even dissertations 
by Negro scholars. This was in conjunction with American Negro 
History Week. In the light of what various members have said 
about undue propaganda, this wasn’t undue chauvinism, but we had 
talked a little bit about Negro history and it seemed rather appro- 
priate. 

My young daughter, not to be outdone, displayed at her school 
a number of pictures of outstanding American Negioes. 

Within the context of all the teaching and lecturing I did, both 
formally and informally, I stressed the intrinsic significance not only 
of the Fulbright program, but also of our American concept of educa- 
tion as a medium for enhancing personal dignity and growth and 
thus national growth and progress in the best sense of the word. 
Also, as an American who happens to be a Negro, | welcomed oppor- 
tunities to dispel the frequently-overexaggerated conceptions of the 
status of American minorities. A southerner, I would hardly be 
naive enough to dismiss the fact that we have social issues to meet 
and resolve; a staunch believer in the dynamics of democracy, I know, 
and I have repeatedly said that inevitably social issues in a democracy 
are resolved within the framework of our Constitution and laws. 
Our history, from the Revolutionary War until the present, has 
demonstrated this through successive positive changes. 


CONTINUED INTEREST IN INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


My interest in international education did not end in 1950 when 
I returned home. I have given more than 40 speeches and talks 
(I might add gratuitously) on the subject: Education for Under- 
standing and International Good Will; I have written several articles 
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on the subject, two of which have been sent through the International] 
News Services to numerous USIS centers around the world; I am a 
frequent lecturer at the Washington International Center, a State 
Department-American Council on Education project under the excel- 
lent direction of Dr. Harry Wann; we have entertained countless 
foreigners, informally, in our home in order to afford them some 
recognition of American family life. A former member of one of 
my Grenoble classes was here 2 years ago; last year Professor Talon 
was here; both were our guests and guests of the university. More 
recently, a member of the French commission visited the university. 

It is my firm belief and conviction that we as a people will enjoy 
greater understanding, greater admiration, and greater identity with 
our democratic allies around the world in proportion to the extent 
to which we foster good interpersonal relationships. The Fulbright 
program and other international education programs need the endorse- 
ment and support of all Americans who are genuinely concerned with 
the preservation of our pattern of life and the extension of its demo- 
cratic principles. 

Senator Fu.tpricut. Thank you very much, Mrs. Butcher. That 
is a very fine statement. 

I wonder if you would care to elaborate a little on your experiences 
in Europe, which you described in a general way in your statement. 
The first is a personal matter: Did you enjoy it? 

Mrs. Burcuer. Yes, I must say I did. I always feel, however, 
that I must offset that very frank statement with a more serious one, 
namely, the fact that I did enjoy the year a great deal didn’t mitigate 
my recognition of the fact that Europeans are suffering very stringent 
problems both economically and socially, and that I was not only 
disturbed but I was also impressed with the fact that we of the 
minorities in the States ofttimes don’t recognize the fact that we are 
sharing common universal problems as well as local problems. 

I have often said in recent years that one of the big things that I 
wish we could do would be to expose more people to an insight in 
the Evropean patte-n, because we do bave a tendency both as a 
Nation and as a racial group to be a little bit introspective and 
shortsighted in terms of a general thesis. 

To answer your question, I enjoyed it very much, but not to the 
extent that I overlooked the very serious problems that beset both 
the French and others for whom I have a great deal of admiration. 


ANTI-AMERICAN PROPAGANDA IN FRANCE 


Senator Futsricut. Did the French people with whom you came 
in contact evidence a great interest in your being there and ask you 
a great deal about the ‘United States? 

Mrs. Butcuer. Yes. The French surprisingly enough did not 
conform to my preconceptions. We were talking about stereotypes. 
We, I think, all too frequently regard the French as being rather 
frivolous; not, of course, in a truly intellectual sense, but I was sur- 
prised to find in the middle group there was a strong interest in social 
improvement and a great deal of curiosity about America. Also I 
found that a great deal of anti-American propaganda had been very 
successfully disseminated. I remember once, for example, I was 
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ving a lecture in Rouen, which is a strong Communist center; and 
apparently with some deliberation several anti-democratic-minded 
nersons had been planted in the audience. They came with the most 
amazing collection of half-truths and distortions I had ever seen. 

That being my first experience, I rushed back to the American 
Embassy in a semihysterical state, and Mr. Brady said he was sorry 
I was subjected to any discomfort, but he was glad I had the experience 
of seeing exactly what we were up against. I felt almost compelle:| 
to meet those exaggerated half-truths, at any rate, out of curiosity. 


EXPERIENCE AT ROUEN 


Senator Fuisricut. What happened at the meeting? I am 
interested. Describe it a little. 

Mrs. Burcuer. I had gone, at the invitation of the American 
Embassy, to a particular school to address a group of about 300 
English-speaking students and teachers, on some aspects of American 
life, and we had decided upon American literature, with special 
reference to the American novel. 

It just so happened after the lecture several questions arose in 
terms of Negro writers and the characterization of Negro persons 
in fiction, and I talked a little bit about the fact that since 1920 we 
have had a marked departure from the treatment of Negro charac- 
ters, that is, moved from the stereotype to a more explicit recognition 
of the Negro as a person, rather than the comic buffoon type or a 
harassed malcontent, and I made several explicit references. ‘Two 
very articulate gentlemen hopped up simultaneously, one of them 
saying, “Yes; well what about Caldwell’s Trouble in July?” 

T said, “Well, what about it?” 

He said, ‘Well, isn’t that a typical book?” 

I said, “Typical of what? Suppose you tell the audience what it is 
allegedly typical of.” 

So he went on to point out very briefly it was a novel typical of 
American life where Negroes were lynched almost daily, and in this 
particular book the Negro was lynched even though he was innocent, 
and I said, ‘‘And do you suggest that is where the book ended?” 

He said, “Of course.’’ 

I said, “I remember the book, too, and it just so happens when the 
mob discovered it had lynched the Negro unjustly and discovered 
who the culprit was, it turned and stoned a white woman to death.” 

I said, “I suggest also that is not typical, but if you have to pre- 
sent a story as a case in point, why not present it as it is written?” 

So, of course, he sat down. 

Then a second one came up afterward with some carefully cut 
pictures from the New York Herald Tribune. It was during the time 
of the Paul Robeson riot, and he had managed, it was perfectly 
apparent, to cut around so that all you got was the picture of a white 
policeman clubbing at a Negro. This, he said, he had clipped from 
the New York Times. 

I went on to point out to the audience that—this was after the 
meeting, I_might say—that it was perfectly ridiculous. We still 
printed pretty good newspapers in terms of completed pictures, at 
least, and it was quite apparent that something had been deleted. 
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EXPERIENCE AT BORDEAUX 





I met that just once again, and that was with a small group in 
Bordeaux that had a list of books that ostensibly would suggest 
what was typically American, and almost all the books were books 
that were completely biased ard slanted in the direction of anti- 
American ideology. 

I have the problem, almost every 2 weeks at the International 
Center. It is very difficult to explain a problem that we accept in a 
certain context to people who either will see me or someone of my 
type for a year or who come here for 6 or 8 weeks, it is pretty brash to 
try to explain it fully, but I think it is a tremendous challenge. 


NEED FOR MORE AMERICAN LECTURES ABROAD 


One of the suggestions I have here, Mr. Senator, is I think there 
should be more lectures in the field of American culture and literature, 
perhaps even at the risk of fewer research workers. 

I know research is important, but it seems to me if a lecturer goes 
and is willing to identify himself with the community activities ‘and 
proiect aie oie iInta aamemanitse na 
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quite distressed because her efforts didn’t turn out as they were pic- 
tured in the book. She said there was something wrong with the 
recipe. I said it was the technique. 

If we don’t make any claims to perfection but we do have a pattern 
that we know is workable and usable, as our recent history has shown, 
it all comes im terms of how we use it, and I think that more persons 
concerned with some aspects of American culture should be included 
in the program. 

Senator FuLtsricut. Do you have any other suggestions? 

Mrs. Burcuer. Oh, I have 5 or 6. 

Senator Futsricut. We are just making a record here for the use 
of the subcommittee. We will be glad to have them. 

Mrs. Burcuer. Well, 1 suggested some years ago it might be a 
good idea if part of the lecturers who came, instead of being perma- 
nently attached to the university groups, since in all instances the 
attendance was not compulsory, it might be possible to have at least 
in each program a few lecturers who might serve more or less as itiner- 
ant lecturers. I think the Friends service committee had such a 
program where you spend 2 weeks at a time with the workshop idea. 
It seems to me that might be a feasible plan. 

Senator Fuusricut. | think they have such a plan. The board, 
I think has been working on the idea of letting them go from one 
country to another, from one school to another—giving lecturers 
greater mobility in some cases. 
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PUBLICIZING THE PROGRAM AT HOME 


Mrs. Butrcuer. I, of course, feel that we should have more publicity 
at home. 

Senator FuLsprient. How do you propose to do that? 

Mrs. Burcuer. Well, I directed my remarks to the gentlemen of 
the press. I was doing the best I could. 

We were very much disturbed the year that I was in France that 
though I sent several articles to the New York Herald Tribune and 
the New York Times, not one was accepted. I think four in all, and 
it seems to me rather tragic that since we are projecting so much 
energy and enthusiasm and money into this program, that more 
people don’t know about it. 

Here in Washington, for example, very few people know about the 
Washington International Center. You say, ‘Fulbright,’ and it is 
pretty famous on the campuses, but in the communities the program 
is not too well known. 

I do think one of the very important aspects of all these programs 
is sit need for the community not only to be aware of the program 
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rather se if-consciously prepared situation. They rather like to see. 

Just about 6 weeks ago a young woman was here from Israel and 
the one thing she wanted to see was how a woman managed to teach 
school and make outside lectures and apparently not drop dead at the 
end of the day. I told her sometimes I was rather surprised myself, 
but part of it was in terms of the gadgets. She was very concerned 
about seeing the actual machinations of a household. 

I think if our American households could be alerted to extending 
hospitality that helps the young people and brings down the formality 
which exists in the communities. 

Senator Futspricut. Did you manage to see that sort of thing in 
France? 

Mrs. Butcuer. Yes. 

Senator Futpricut. You did? 

Mrs. Butcuer. Many of my students invited me even to the 
remote provinces. I wasn’t able to accept all the invitations that I 
had, but I was a guest at many, many homes, and that to me was much 
more enlightening than the more superficial experiences perhaps. 

I had a slightly added vantage, too, by virtue of the fact that my 
own father had done his first sabbatical year in Europe in 1928, and 
we knew a number of the older scholars in 1 or 2 of the universities, 
and it was rather interesting then to be received in those households 
after 20 years. 
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EXPERIENCE AT BORDEAUX 


I met that just once again, and that was with a small group in 
Bordeaux that had a list of books that ostensibly would suggest 
what was typically American, and almost all the books were books 
that were completely biased ard slanted in the direction of anti- 
American ideology. 

| have the problem, almost every 2 weeks at the International 
Center. It is very difficult to explain a problem that we accept in & 
certain context to people who either will see me or someone of my 
type for a year or who come here for 6 or 8 weeks, it is pretty brash to 
try to explain it fully, but I think it is a tremendous challenge. 


NEED FOR MORE AMERICAN LECTURES ABROAD 


One of the suggestions I have here, Mr. Senator, is | think there 
should be more lectures in the field of American culture and literature, 
perhaps even at the risk of fewer research workers. 

I know research is important, but it seems to me if a lecturer goes 
and is willing to identify himself with the community activities and 
project himself into community life, and not with the idea of undue 
chauvinism, but with the idea of disseminating honest American 
principles, that should be done. 

I think you realize I am a stanch supporter of the fact we have a 
recipe for democracy. | often tell my students who complain about 
some of the inequities of American life, it is not the pattern that is 
wrong, it is the way we use the pattern. 

I have a young daughter who professes to be a great cook, and some- 
one gave her a Fanny Farmer cookbook for Christmas and she was 
quite distressed because her efforts didn’t turn out as they were pic- 
tured in the book. She said there was something wrong with the 
recipe. I said it was the technique. 

If we don’t make any claims to perfection but we do have a pattern 
that we know is workable and usable, as our recent history has shown, 
it all comes’in terms of how we use it, and I think that more persons 
concerned with some aspects of American culture should be included 
in the program. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Do you have any other suggestions? 

Mrs. Burcuer. Oh, I have 5 or 6. 

Senator Futpricut, We are just making a record here for the use 
of the subcommittee. We will be glad to have them. 

Mrs. Burcuer. Well, I suggested some years ago it might be a 
good idea if part of the lecturers who came, instead of being perma- 
nently attached to the university groups, since in all instances the 
attendance was not compulsory, it might be possible to have at least 
in each program a few lecturers who might serve more or less as itiner- 
ant lecturers. 1 think the Friends service committee had such a 
program where you spend 2 weeks at a time with the workshop idea. 
It seems to me that might be a feasible plan. 

Senator Futpricut. | think they have such a plan. The board, 
I think has been working on the idea of letting them go from one 
country to another, from one school to another—giving lecturers 
greater mobility in some cases. 
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PUBLICIZING THE PROGRAM AT HOME 


Mrs. Butrcuer. I, of course, feel that we should have more publicity 
at home. 

Senator Futsrient. How do you propose to do that? 

Mrs. Burcuer. Well, I directed my remarks to the gentlemen of 
the press. I was doing the best I could. 

We were very much disturbed the vear that I was in France that 
though I sent several articles to the New York Herald Tribune and 
the New York Times, not one was accepted. I think four in all, and 
it seems to me rather tragic that since we are projecting so much 
energy and enthusiasm and money into this program, that more 
people don’t know about it. 

Here in Washington, for example, very few people know about the 
Washington International Center. You say, ‘‘Fulbright,’” and it is 
pretty famous on the campuses, but in the communities the program 
is not too well known. 

I do think one of the very important aspects of all these programs 
is the need for the community not only to be aware of the program 
but to be on it to the extent of having these students and young people 
in their homes. 

So often the women in the community will say, ‘Well, it is too 
much to plan an extra meal,’’ and I say, ‘‘Well, it is not a question of 
planning a special meal.’”’” We have had German and French students 
at our house who have been sightseeing all day and are glad to come 
some place and have just a simple hotdog and baked-bean meal and 
the privilege of resting their feet, you see, and that gives them a much 
clearer insight seriously into American life than a pretentious and 
rather self-consciously prepared situation. They rather like to see. 

Just about 6 weeks ago a young woman was here from Israel and 
the one thing she wanted to see was how a woman managed to teach 
school and make outside lectures and apparently not drop dead at the 
end of the day. I told her sometimes I was rather surprised myself, 
but part of it was in terms of the gadgets. She was very concerned 
about seeing the actual machinations of a household. 

I think if our American households could be alerted to extending 
hospitality that helps the young people and brings down the formality 
which exists in the communities. 

Senator FuLtsricut. Did you manage to see that sort of thing in 
France? 

Mrs. Butcuer. Yes. 

Senator Futpricut. You did? 

Mrs. Butcuer. Many of my students invited me even to the 
remote provinces. I wasn’t able to accept all the invitations that I 
had, but I was a guest at many, many homes, and that to me was much 
more enlightening than the more superficial experiences perhaps. 

I had a slightly added vantage, too, by virtue of the fact that my 
own father had done his first sabbatical year in Europe in 1928, and 
we knew a number of the older scholars in 1 or 2 of the universities, 
and it was rather interesting then to be received in those households 
after 20 years. 
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AMERICAN STUDENTS IN FRANCE 


Senator Futsricntr. Did you see many American students there? 

Mrs. Burcuer. Yes, 1 did, Mr. Senator. If it won’t take too much 
(ime 1 would like to give you briefly the outline of one very agreeable 
situation. 

As you know, I went on the first year—the publicity for those of 
us who went wasn’t too good, That is, we didn’t know who was there 
but one afternoon in early December I had a knock on my door and 
the concierge said, ‘““There are some young people downstairs who 
would like to see you.” 

I had been besieged by a number of students to borrow books, so | 
went down expecting to see French students and here were 5 American 
students, 1 of whom I might say was from Mississippi. I was rather 
surprised. They said, ‘You know, we just found out we had an Ame r- 
ican lecturer. We are so proud. We are so pleased it is a woman,” 
the girls said. 

I said, ‘ ‘Let’s not be unduly feminist.’ 

They said, ‘‘We know the French students came to call and we 
didn’t want you to feel we didn’t know what to do.”’ 

I ushered them in and ordered tea. I was rather frankly surprised 
or impressed—I don’t know which is the preferred word—each time 
I would bring out a cigarette this young man from Mississippi would 
hop up to light it. As I said in this report, I am a southerner and | 
finally said to him with the license of an older person, “‘Aren’t you 
rather surprised at yourself? Could you imagine yourself doing this 
a vear ago?” 

He said, ‘‘No, ma’am, I couldn’t, but you know I have achieved a 
certain perspective too since I have been away. There are a lot of 
things that look different this far away from home.”’ 

I found that very touching, and | felt if the Fulbright program 
could encourage a young man, who certainly was not indoctrinated 
in that particular pattern, to conduct himself in an entirely different 
fashion with quite obvious sincerity, that the program had done 
something for him, too. I was rather moved at that. Later, inci- 
dentally, [ wrote a note to his mother. 

The Americans were very much interested and are very proud of 
the fact that an American woman was on that program. 


QUALITY OF AMERICAN STUDENTS IN FRANCE 


Senator Futsricutr. Could you comment on the quality of our 
students over there? Did they look as if they had been well selected? 

Mrs. Burcuer. Yes, they did, and particularly where the students 
were older. They spoke French well, they did well in their classes. 

I must say that they took advantage of all their vacations. They 
went to Mardi Gras, they went to Italy. They managed their money 
very well apparently. 

All of them were wise enough to live in French homes so they could 
improve their French, and that particular year I thought the students 
were very well chosen. There were several I learned of through the 
Embassy that apparently had presented certain problems in terms of 
wanting undue concessions for bringing dependents and for having 
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families, and what not, but as I gathered from Mr. Brady, that was 
the exception rather than the rule. 

Senator FuLspricar. Right after the war they made a special effort 
to give the GI’s exchange opportunities, and many of them were mar- 
ried. I think there were problems of that kind that arose. They were 

ry difficult. problems. 

Mrs. Burcuer. We have kept up with a number of the students. 
In New York last year my husband and I ran into two students we 
had known at Lyon. The young man was a Fulbright recipient now 
vorking for bis doctorate in Coiumbia. He insists the year in France 
vas the real turning point in his intellectual life, and he is making a 
good showing in creative literature. 

Senator FuLtsrigut. Do you have any other observations to make? 
| don’t have any further questions to ask. I appreciate your taking 
the time to come here again, when you have been down before. 

Mrs. Burcuer. I was delighted to come, Mr. Fulbright, and I guess 
it is quite apparent I rather like to talk, so the pleasure is definitely 
mine. 

Senator Futsricur. I like very much to have you talk. Thank 
you very much. 

We will adjourn until the next meeting, Wednesday morning at 
10 a. mM, 

Whereupon, at 4:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, March 25, 1953.) 

(Norg.—The hearing of March 24 was held in executive session. 
The transcript of the hearing has been edited for security reasons 
and is herewith published.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 24, 1953 


Unitrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OversEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON FoREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Nore.—The transcript of the hearing which follows has been 
edited for security reasons. ) 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:15 p. m., in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations committee room, United States Capitol, 
senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hickenlooper (chairman), Wiley, Green, Ful- 
bright, Gillette, and Hill. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Gentlemen, Mr. Free is public affairs 
officer for Italy. When Senator Fulbright was over there last fall 
last November, I believe—he discussed with Mr. Free the operation 
of this program in that area. Mr. Free, we are glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD A. FREE, PUBLIC AFFAIRS OFFICER, 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, ROME, ITALY 


Senator HickENLoopER. Mr. Free is in the country for a short time. 
| think you are leaving in a few days, are you not, Mr. Free? 

Mr. Free. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickENLooper. Senator Fulbright thought it would be an 
excellent idea if we had an executive meeting so that Mr. Free could 
speak as freely as possible. I am delighted that he could come. 

Senator Futsricut. Mr. Chairman, I asked Mr. Free to come 
before us because of his knowledge of the material in the field. I 
thought that while he was here, he might discuss that in addition to 
our regular program, because he is right on the firing line in one of the 
most difficult spots in the world. 

[ found out that he was in town at about 11 o’clock this morning. 
[ thought that the subcommittee ought to take advantage of his 
presence. He had no notice of it before 12 o’clock. I thought that 
he could tell us some things both on and off the record. That is why 
[ thought of an executive session. 


AIMS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


Senator Hickentooper. I think that is a very good idea, and I am 
thoroughly in favor of it. 
I think this is a rare opportunity. 
5041 
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Mr. Free, I would like to state to you some of my impressions as to 
what this subcommittee is interested in. Then, any variations from 
that —disagreements or additions—that any subcommittee members 
have, would be welcome. I want to do that so that you can get some 
idea of the rudiments, at least, of our thinking and our purpose. 

As you know, about 3 or 4 members of this subcommittee wer 
abroad in November and December. 

Mr. Free. Yes. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Senator Fulbright, as you know, was in 
your part of the world, in Europe. Senator Wiley made some inquiries 
into this last fall. Senator Gillette was in the Middle East, ineluding 
India. I was in the Far East, and on the way, incidentally, I took 
the opportunity to visit our installations in Cairo, Beirut, and New 
Delhi. lam not attempting to make a report on those, however, since 
that is Senator Gillette’s bailiwick. 

I think it is fair to say that the subcommittee members who made 
these inspections are probably all thorough supporters of an American 
information program. I do not believe there is a thought on the part 
of any subcommittee member that we should discard the program. 

We are greatly concerned about the effect and efficiency of various 
phases of this program. I think it is a fair statement that the library 
and student exchange portions of the program are most helpful tools 
in getting people to understand us better, but they are long-range 
programs. We also have the short-range programs, of course, such 
as radio and pamphlets and publications and spot news—I mean spot 
news as compared to magazine-type information. 

I believe, and [ can be corrected on this, that the subcommittee is 
fairly well agreed there are many, many incompetent people in this 
program. For the record, | am happy to say that I believe the sub- 
committee considers you to be very competent indeed—one of the 
most competent people in the program—so we will divorce you from 
any criticism of that kind. 

But we think the program has been somewhat of a catch-all for 
people that they did not know what to do with elsewhere in the 
State Department. Too often, they dump them into the informa- 
tion program all over the world; and once they are in there, it is the 
devil’s own job to get them out. They do not know what to do with 
them once they have them over there, and so they leave them in 
the program. 

Some might have more positive ideas on that than others, but I 
believe we found it to be so in many cases. 


PRESENT PROGRAM IN RELATION TO ORIGINAL LEGISLATION 


We are concerned with whether or not the whole information pro- 
gram has mushroomed out beyond its reasonable limits under this 
legislation. We are concerned, I think, with finding out exactly what 
this program is supposed to do. We want to define its limitations 
and circumscribe it as much as we can, and to understand clearly the 
objective of this program. I think we are all somewhat confused 
about that definition—perhaps none of us could describe it if he were 
called upon to do so. That is why we need help from people in the 
field who have done a good job. 
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Again, I assure you that we are not out to destroy this program, we 
are out to help it. And we will appreciate it if you tell us frankly and 
bluntly where the program is wrong: what to do about the pe ‘rsonnel ; 
how to get rid of the deadwood; how to get better people; and how to 
make the program more efficient. These are among the things in 
which we are interested, and we need help on them. We all agree on 
the importance of the program. If you have additional material to 
submit at a later time, we should be glad to receive it. 

Note.—Mr. Free subsequently explained that he is in Washington 
for a short period to assist Dr. Robert L. Johnson, the new Adminis- 
trator of the International Information Administration, who is making 
a fundamental review of all aspects of the information program to 
increase its effectiveness. Mr. Free requested that the following 
portion of a memorandum written at Dr, Johnson’s request be inserted 
in the record at this point.) 


MEMORANDUM 


The scope of the IIA program is limited at any given time in terms both of money 
and personnel. It is limited by the amount that Congress will appropriate 
But it is also limited by a certain saturation point in each country—a tolerance 
level, if you will, which has to do both with the total size of operations and also 
with the character of various media activities. To go beyond this toleration 
point— to do too much or to indulge in types of operations which will not be 
condoned—is not only wasteful but may be counterproductive. Too obvious 
too much, or too blatant American propaganda will create aversion and resistance 

With these practical limits on resources, the problem is how to make every 
a tivity, every expenditure, every man-hour of work count For most efficient 
eu: the matter should always be looked on as a question of alternatives 
not, ‘‘Is this project a good thing to do?’’; but, instead, ‘‘ Would it be more effective 
to do this, rather than that?’’— with price tags attached in all cases. 

Such effectiveness requires a carefully planned, fully integrated, highly con- 
centrated and focused program; an overall plan covering all media both for the 
operations in America and for the operations in each country. 

In the first place, the objectives must be few, clear cut and fundamental; 
neither so general as to be vague nor so detailed as to give no general guidance; 
and everyone on every staff must be made to understand them and agree with 
them. Secondly, target groups must be matched up with objectives. The 
groups selected must be those elements of the population of each country or 
region which, if influenced, can achieve on the foreign scene some or all of the 
results spelled out in the statement of objectives. Also, these groups must be 
such as to be “‘manageable’’ in terms of the resources available. Here, accessi- 
bility, economy of effort, and a climate of opinion sufficiently favorable to permit 
influence must be taken into account. (To illustrate in the case of Italy: (1) It 
would be unrealistic to name women in general as a target group because they 
represent half the population and are so numerous and heterogeneous that repeated 
impact would be impossible; (2) from another point of view, selecting hard 
core Communists as a target would be a waste of effort because they are too 
difficult to reach and the chances of influencing them, even if reached, are,too 
remote.) 

Thirdly, themes or appeals must be devised which will be the most effective in 
selling the desired objectives to the target group concerned. 

Fourthly, media relations must be carefully worked out, taking into account the 
potentialities and limitations of the various media in reaching the particular target 
group under consideration. For example, it would be silly to utilize the library 
program in Italy to try to reach “labor” because: (1) it could reach at best only 
about 50,000 workers a year out of a total labor population of 20 million, so could 
not make much of a dent; and (2) the tools involved—books—are not well suited 
to Italian workers. On the other hand, the book program is ideal for educated 
“public opinion moulders.”’ (Here, that question of alternatives mentioned 
above comes in: if you use the library program to try to reach “labor’’—for which 
it is not well suited—you thereby diminish the effort you can exert’ vis-a-vis 
“publie opinion moulders’’—for whom the program is well suited.) 
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While this kind of thinking and planning is far advanced in Italy, it must be 
said that in IIA, generally and worldwide, there has been a considerable lag. <A 
start has been made and really considerable progress is apparent, but the lag is 
stillthere. This is quite understandable because the kind of thinking required is a 
matter of fundamental philosophy and approach. It cannot be achieved through- 
out a large, scattered staff by issuing a directive. It takes many months of day- 
to-day indoctrination—of requiring every operator to justify every project he 
proposes and every item he introduces {nto the flow in terms of objectives, target 
groups, “appeals,’’ and media capabilities until the process of selection and re- 
jection becomes automatic—until, in other words, every member of the staff 
operates on the basis of the same criteria drawn from a universally accepted 
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philosophy of operations. Then, and only then, will you get concentration, focus, 
and maximum impact This is the first and foremost task, as I see it, in making 
IIA more efficient, less unwieldy, more alert, and more effective. 


estion of objectives is both the most important and the most 
gle it out for further discussion. 
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THE JOB TO BE DONE: OBJECTIVES 


Although there has been considerable progress during the last year in some 
media divisions and in many country operations, the most fundamental weakness 
in the ITA program as heretofore administered is in lack of a basic understanding, 
shared by all (not as lip service but down deep in the guts) of the job to be done 

There are still too many vestiges of the originally announced objective of 
presenting ‘‘a full and fair picture of the United States.”” Almost every operator 
in the program today will by now, as a matter of lip service, deny that he is 
influenced by this outdated concept. But much of the output and many of the 
activities, both in America and abroad, can have no other rationalization than 
this subconscious motivation. 

The first step in any propaganda operation is selection, and only after that 
exploitation of what is selected. The trouble with the “full and fair picture” is 
that it furnishes no real basis for selection: anything that is true about the United 
States is grist for the mill, whether or not it contributes to the support of the 
general (or detailed) foreign policies of the United States. With a world in 
crisis, it is questionable what contribution would be made by films on sheep 
raising in New Mexico or hair cutting in Chicago; or by books on principles of 
higher mathematics. 

More fundamentally, this notion, which still underlies much of below-conscious 
thinking of many of the IIA staff, rests on an assumption which is typically Ameri- 
can, b: t nonetheless false; that the primary objective is to make the people of 
other countries love Americans and feel friendly toward the United States. 

This psychological need of Americans to be liked is a distinctive national trait; 
no doubt a holdover from the frontier days when one was dependent on the friend- 
liness and cooperation of his neighbors. (When your barn burned down you relied 
on your neighbors to help you raise a new one.) Today, however, it constitutes 
our greatest weakness, not only in the information program, but in the whole 
conduct of United States foreign policy. Weshrink from getting tough. Or when 
aid funds are in question, the pained ery is: ‘‘They don’t really like us. Why 
aren’t they more grateful?” 

The trouble with acting as if friendliness was our goal is that even if achieved 
it would not provide for the minimum requirements of United States policy in 
international affairs: namely, mobilizing internal support in the various countries 
for the basie policies which the United States wants to see achieved in world 
affairs. 

And even when this concept of friendliness is abandoned by American opera- 
tors—even when in stage 2 of their development they become self-acknowledged 
hard-boiled propagandists—too many of them fall into a second trap: of operating 
on the subconscious assumption that the peoples of other countries view their 
current problems on the basis of the United States versus the U. 5.8. R. This 
assumption is equally untrue. 

To illustrate: Every single citizen of a given European country might be made 
to love America and to root (as spectators) for the United States against the 
U.S.S. R. and yet not be willing to vote the appropriations needed if it is to carry 
its share of the NATO rearmament program; or to surrender its sovereignty to 
the extent of approving participation in the European Army; or even to vote for 
the democratic parties and not the Communists in its national elections. 

In other words, when the people of, let us say, Transylvania vote, whether in 
Parliament (as Deputies) or at the polls (as voters), they do not consider that 
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ire voting for or against the United States (nor for or against the U.S.8S. R 


er they are voting on what they ec 

basis of Transylvanian situations and Transylvanian interests The effect 
illoting in Parliament or at the polls upon United States policies and actions 
be something on the periphery of their attention but their frame of reference 





ynsider to be Transylvanian problems, 





vertheless Transylvanian, not American or Sovie 
isylvanians who vote Communist are not necessarily pro- 





4 majority of Tr 












Soviet and, in fact, may have a rather poor opinion of the U.S. 5. R They may 

eneral be rather favorably disposed toward the United States and would like 

better than to emigrate to America When, however, they step up to 

t yallot box, this has little influence on how they vote Chey » casting their 

ts on the basis of dissatisfaction with their personal lot as Tr ns 

protest ainst the ‘Transvivanian Government ot the United States 

( nment); the would reject the ic iat by so casting their ballots they 
were voting for the Government of the I 5. 8S. R 

irse, a favorable disposition toward the United States and an unfavorable 

sition toward the U.S. 5S. R. help, | vorking to create such an atmosphere 


e end result rather than as a byproduct will not by itself do the job; it may 





rease the skids but it will not build the ship. 
What, then, should be the objectives of LI A; what 3 the job to be done? 
a 
e fundamental task, before all others, of the information arm should be to 
ze 8 ipport in other countries for the foreign policies the Unite | States 
upport for United States policies as United States policies, but internal 
support for the adoption of those policies by the count concerned as its policies 
At this point, I am not speaking of such broad, gener noting dé 
acy and rolling back communism, but of such s , in the case 





ion 


Europe for example, as NATO and European integ 


lo be effective in maximum degree, United State » so formulated 





; must 








and enunciated as to create a feeling of indentity of ‘interests on the part of the 
other countrvy—a sense of common goals which they will make their own 

Once formulated, these policies must be publicized. This, in its pure form, is a 
strictly information operation; the impact derives, not from the slanting of copy 
by information operators, but from the original words or deeds publicized. In 
other words, the function, whatever media are sed, ise tially 4 news operation, 


any appearance of propagandistic handling may affect adversely the credi- 





and acceptance accorded the output. 
The importance of this news operation cannot be overemphasized. Felianc 


be placed to the greatest extent ossible on private commercial agencies 
However, it is a fact that throughout the world today there are millions and 
by commercial agencies whose channels 





millions of people who are not reacl 


are available to the United States. This is true, for example, even with the bulk 
of Italian industrial, as well as agricultural, workers. A large percentage of them 
do not read newspapers and, of those who do, a majority read only the Commie 


press. If left to the mercies of commercial operations without supplementation 


through governmental n they have no way of knowing what is going on in 
the world (except in versions 


United States, or even their own Government does or says can possibly affect 





torted by the Communists), so that nothing the 





them one way or the other. 

While the. core of this news operation has to do with publicizing United States 
words and deeds, it has been and should be extended to include news of develop- 
ments on other fronts— such as the U. N., the coal and steel community, or even 
actions or words of other governments where they are in support of United States 
policies. However, any attempt to provide complete news coverage (except to 
some extent in VOA radio news programs) should be firmly repressed. The func- 
tion should be looked upon as purely supplementary; the items handled should 
clearly contribute to United States foreign policy objectir es and should be such 
character that the United States interest in them—and hence the United States 
justification for publicizing them—is evident. Except for the radio news opera- 
tion, no atte nitted to compete with commercial agencies on a 
‘spot news’’ ; 

A third step involves disseminating material of a factual, background 
support of United States foreign policies in forms best illustrated by the “featur 
article” for press use. This kind of treatment may also be emploved-in other 
media: films, books, radio commentaries Here the impact is obtained by selec- 
tion and emphasis, but the tone must be kept scrupulously ‘‘objective” for maxi- 


’ 





ature in 








; 


mum effect. The facts must be allowed ‘‘to speak for themselves. 
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The sec ma job 


The second task of IIA, as I see it, is a more generalized one: To build up 
confidence in the capacity of the United States for world leadership. It is a 
notorious fact that the majority of people abroad look upon us as immature, 
unstable (in the sense of changeable), and barbaric (in the sense of materialistic 
Many of the stereotypes about us are, no doubt, ineradicable, and I am not 
proposing that we “‘joust with windmills.”’ I most emphatically do not agree 
that we should try to prove that we are more cultured or even as cultured as 
Muropeans, for example, think that they are. In fact, this feeling of cultural 
superiority enjoyed by them is probably a useful safety-valve. We have taken 
many other forms of leadership away from them, political, military, economic; 
perhaps we ought not try to discourage them from feeling that they still hold 
leadership in one field. By taking it out on us in terms of culture, they are perhaps 
less likelv to resent our leadership role in other regards. 

Rather, what I am talking about is trving to establish the fact that we are not 
moral and spiritual morons or degenerates and, above all, that we have sufficient 
political wisdom on a worldwide basis that our leadership can be trusted 

W hile the information media—press. radio, films—obviously have an important 
role in this connection, it is in this field that the cultural tools can, in my opinion, 
do their most effective job. The exchange-of-persons program is all-important; 
its efficacy, so far as I am concerned, is undeniable. The program of subsidizing 
book translations in foreign languages can similarly be of great long-range signifi- 
eance. The library program can be useful. 

The main thing to watch in all activities is the tendency toward the shotgun ap- 
proach. It is so easy to feel that any book about any aspect of America is worth 
buying and putting in libraries abroad; or that good wiil come from selecting any 
professor or any student for study in the United States. 

The important thing to stress is that unless we have wide agreement on a few 
themes we are going to use to prove that the United States is capable of world 
leadership, we are going tq fritter and fritter and fritter away our time and 
resources. 

To avoid the impression of “hit and run” irresponsibility, I had perhaps better 
add (without attempting to be exhaustive) that the types of themes I am talking 
about are exemplified by the following: 

(1) The basic continuity of United States foreign policy, with explanations of 
why it is what it is. 

(2) Exposition of the high moral plane that has figured prominently in United 
States policies during most of our national life. 

(3) Democracy as a living force in America—our respect for our individual 
fellow man, as well as for humanity in general. 

(4) Community action in American life, based on a sense of civic responsibility. 

On the other hand, I do not believe it would be of any significance (except to 
show that we have the money to buy the best talent), to exploit an expatriate 
European artist just because he happens to be a naturalized American citizen 
living in the United States. And I think it would do more harm than good to 
assist second-rate American artists and performers in giving performances or 
exhibitions abroad. 


The third job 


The third task is that of rolling back communism. In this we must obtain the 
support of local individuals and groups in the various countries. We must 
make them realize that this is their fight, not ours alone. 

On our side, we must learn to outguess the Soviets and beat them to the punch. 
We must not remain on the defensive, counterpunching. We must mobilize the 
combination of knowledge, intuition, and imagination necessary for a true psycho- 
logical offensive. 


The fourth job 


IIA’s fourth task, as I see it, is more debatable and somewhat more difficult to 
express: It is to provide information support for United States policies and activi- 
ties in each country which have as their goal the improvement of conditions of 
life, with the ultimate objective of strengthening democracy and rolling back 
communism. 

The point 4 program if it is continued is a fairly clearcut example. If the 
United States wants to improve agricultural methods or stamp out malaria, an 
information program is obviously needed to help in accomplishing these tasks. 
The ideal, of course, is to get the country itself to do the information job but in 
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yst cases they have neither the know-how nor the funds necessary for an effee- 


tive job. 

In the case of the western European countries, the objective becomes more 
mplieated. Of course, there are such ECA-MSA programs as those on agri- 
ire, land reform, and housing, which require United States information 
yport, but these raise relatively unimportant problen The big thing to tackle 
irope is to try to sell the idea of a ‘‘dynamic ecor ” (ineluding, of course, 
oneept of ‘‘ productivity’). The concept of an expanding economy; of compe- 
not monopoly; of quantity production and lower prices of sharir ge the 
efits of productivity with the workers, so that they will have greater purchasing 
r to buy the increased production; and so forth. If we could ever get Euro- 

to understand and practice this great American concept, we would have 

» more to strengthen democracy and to roll back communism than anything 


we might attempt. 





[n other words, looking at the problems that beset most if not all of Western 

Furope, the great need is not ricultural rehabilitati or the elimination of 

wlaria, but the need for ‘‘dyns democracy.”’ This is the positive side of the 
whose reverse is anticommunism. 


The task is an extremely difficult and long-range one, but unless and until we 
succeed in making men everywhere believe that there is hope for them in demoec- 


racy, the Communist threat will not be banished from the earth. 
PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM IN ITALY 


Senator H1ickENLoorerR. Do you have any line of questioning, 
Senator Fulbright, that you would like to develop with Mr. Free? 
| suggest that you take the lead in this. 

Senator Futspricut. Mr. Chairman, I thought the best way, if it 
meets your approval, would be to let Mr. Free give us a brief summary. 

He recently wrote a report which, I understand, is a secret report 
but will be made available to the chairman if he is interested in its 
details. I do not think Mr. Free can or should read the report now, 
but he can describe the operations over there as a starting point in our 
discussion. 

Also, Mr. Free asked if it would be all right to go entirely off the 
record in discussing certain aspects of the program. I told him that 
was the practice of the subcommittee—that whenever he wanted to 
say something off the record, he could indicate it; and even in regard 
to his remarks on the record, that this meeting is in executive session. 

Senator HicKENLooperR. We will let you proceed, Mr. Free. Later, 
you can point out anything which might have gotten into our executive 
record inadvertently, and anything that you want completely off the 
record, even in executive session. 

Senator Futsricut. I would suggest that he start with a little 
summary; then we can ask questions. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. | think so. e 

Senator Futsrieut. Give your name to the reporter, Mr. Free, 
for our record. 

Mr. Free. Lloyd A. Free. 

Mr. Chairman, if I could say one thing off the record, first 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. Off the record. 

(There was discussion off the record.) 


’ 


MEANING OF “DYNAMIC DEMOCRACY’ 


Mr. Frere. On the record, we can start out with the first theme, 
which is the progress that Italy has made under a democratic govern- 
ment since the end of the war. 
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Now, our second theme at this stage, and I do not know how to sa: 
this without it sounding rather academic although it is not in practic« 
but we are trying to present to the Italian people the idea that thei 
better future is tied up with democracy. 

Now, we, in our own sign language say “dynamic democracy 
What we mean by that has to do with some of the fundamental el 
ments of the American economic system-—the idea of a dynamic 
expanding economy, the idea of competition, the idea of quantit» 
production and lower prices and of passing on the benefits of this 
productivity to the workers in order to build up purchasing power 

We feel in this that we are not trying to make a Little America out 
of Italy, I do not mean that. But I-feel very, very strongly that 


the present closed system, closed economy in Italy is to be broken, i 


the standard of living of the Italians is ever really going to be raised 
in any measurable degree, that it can only come about by adopting 
some of these American ideas or ideas similar to them, and conse 
quently we are doing a fair amount on this theme, with the objective 
of giving the Italians some feeling of hope about the future. 

It is a sad fact in the world today that the Communists hav: 
become the ‘“‘merchants of hope’ and unless we Americans with our 
allies can figure out how we can come to represent the democratic 
system as being the one that holds out the hopes of mankind, I do 
not think frankly we are going to win this ideological war. 

Now, having said that, that is, the idea of progress under democ- 
racy, then we take the converse, and that is the anti-Communist side 
and we say to the Italians, ‘You would be infinitely worse off under 
a communistic system,’ and we try to document that in order to 
prove it to them 

1 think perhaps if I may here go off the record just a second now, 
if you wish, sir 

Senator HickenLooper. All right. 

(There was discussion off the record.) 

Senator HickenLooprr. Mr. Free, could you outline the general 
theory of your approach to the information program, as briefly as 
you can? Some of us have an appointment and must go in a little 
while. 

Mr. Free. That is agreeable. This will be a general discussion 
about the program as a whole, and has nothing to do with the special 
program. 

Senator HickenLoorer. We would appreciate any recommenda- 
tions you may have as to where the weaknesses of the program are, 
where it could be stiengthened, and incidentally, where we might 
be able to save a little money. 


VOICE OF AMERICA IN ITALY 


Senator Fu.sricut. Start with radio. The Voice of America is a 
good starting place. 

Is the shortwave broadcast of any value in Italy? 

Mr. Free. I would say that it is of some value; but I would say it 
is not of enough value to be continued. I feel there are more effective 
ways of using the money. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. I think that whatever you would like to 
say about shortwave broadcasting ought to be on the record. We would 
like to have that in the record. 
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Sa) Mr. Free. As to shortwave, sir, in the first place, even considering 

1c j ll types of radio, less than 40 percent of Italian homes have radios at 

hell ; il and as to most of those—we don’t have accurate figures, they are 
st not in existence—but of those, it is very likely that not more than 

iy. | two-fifths of the 40 percent could listen to shortwave, even if they 

eli nted to. 

nic The second thing about it, I think, is that it is worthwhile, on a per 

bit head basis, of cost, to spend money in rather expensive ways for reach- 

this | ing key people, key individuals, key groups in a population. 

vel Senator HicKeENLooper. You have a different problem with radio 

out n Italy, where you have a much better opportunity to reach the 

tl eople on the ground through literature and other media, than behind 

LI the iron curtain, where the only way to reach them is by radio. 

sed Mr. Free. That is exactly the cas 

Ing In a case like Italy, we can select the group or the individual we 

se ant to reach and do a very selective job of getting at them, whereas 

ive he radio, as | said, is broadeast. 


Senator HickENLooPER. Let me ask you two questions, and these 
ve are off the record. 


yur There was discussion off the record 
tic Senator HIcKENLOOPER. Let us go back on the record and continue 
do discussing radio. 

Mr. Frere. We have, on the standard band, or medium-wave side, 
C- two different types of operations. 
le One is a medium-wave relay from Munich, that uses material which 
ler s broadcast to Munich, shortwave. 
to Now, the trouble with that operation is that the reception in Italy 


is very spotty, it is spotty geographically and it is spotty from day 
Ww, to eal 
Needless to say, it suffers from the distortions that you get through 
the initial shortwave transmission to the relay base, and the result is 
that, in my own opinion, medium-wave relay operation out of Munich 


al is not worth very much. 
TS Senator HickenLooper. In Italy. 
le Mr. Free. In Italy, yes, sir. 
But, on top of that, we have quite a number of programs on the 
nD talian radio, if I can go off the record just one second here, sir. 
al (There was brief discussion off the record.) 
A- VOA PROGRAMS PREPARED IN NEW YORK 
8 
it Mr. Freer. Of the programs that we have on the Italian radio, 


some of them are prepared and recorded in New York, by the Voice of 
America; and others are locally produced in Italy. 
Senator HickenLooprr. Of those that are prepared in New York, 
what percentage do you find are generally acceptable in Italy? 
al ; Mr. Free. Most, sir; and there is a good reason for that. We did 
have some difficulty there until a new head of the Italian desk on the 
Voice was appointed not many months ago, and we got him over to 
t t Italy for a period of some weeks, and we worked with him, and we got 
e him in touch with the Italian radio people, and since he has gone back, 
we have kept in very close touch with him, both by telegrams and 
letters, and so on. 
1 Senator HickenLoorer. Are those broadcasts made by Italians, or 
do we use American-Italians with American accents? 
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Mr. Freer. No, sir. In the case of those done in Italy, it is done 
completely by [talians. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Is it done over the commercial stations? 

Mr. Fren. Yes, sir. 

Senator FuLtprient. Could vou produce all of them over there? 

Mr. Frer. We could, indeed. 

Senator Futpriaur. Would it be better, or as good? 

Mr. Frun. If we were operating on less funds, it would be better to 
do it all over there. However, there is one advantage in having some 
of them produced in New York, which is that the Italian radio people 
say that those produced in New York have a different flavor than 
those produced in Italy, making for more variety on the Italian radio, 
and therefore they are anxious for us to continue producing some of 
the programs in New York. 

Senator GREEN. Does this selection of programs in particular have 
the approval of the Italian Government? 

Mr. Free. Oh, yes, sir, this is the Italian state radio that we are 
talking about, sir. 

(There was discussion off the record. 


LIBRARY AND EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAMS IN ITALY 


Senator HickENLoopEeR. Can you comment on the libraries and the 
exchange programs? 

Mr. Freep. Yes, sir. 

We go at it in Italy, in terms of what we call the various target 
groups, the groups of the population that we especially want to try to 
reach. 

Now, after the labor target group, our most important one is what 
we call public-opinion moulders, and I think that term is indicative of 
what we mean, that is, people of influence. 

When you come to these people of influence, and they go down clear 
to the category of labor leaders, we don’t mean just the long hairs, by a 
long shot, but when you come to these people of influence, there you 
are in a completely different situation than is represented by other 
types of activities, and what you are dealing with there is a highly 
selective program. 

Now, for those people, in addition to the press operations, which 
does reach them all (you see the press in Italy does not reach the 
workers, they don’t read the press, but these educated people do), 
the other two tools that in my opinion are the most tmportant are the 
exchange of persons program, on the one hand, which is ideal for 
these people-—! will give you just one little statistic to show what 
even in a kind of immediate situation, let alone a long-range one, you 
can accomplish with that tool. We have sent, during the past year, 
31 Italian journalists to the United States. They, on returning, to 
date have written no less than 400 articles which have been published 
in the leading papers und periodicals of Italy, directly about their 
visit to the United States. 


EXCHANGEES’ REPORTS ON THE UNITED STATES 


Senator Green. Were they calculated to make a favorable impres- 
sion? 
Mr. Fren. Very definitely. 
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Senator GREEN. All of them, or most of them? 

Mr. Freer. Notall. Many of them, fortunately, were in the nature 
of a kind of balanced judgment, and we think that is fine, because we 

hink that something that appears to be a propaganda piece, following 
a visit to the United States, would not be as effective. 

Senator GREEN. Have none of them been of that kind? 
Mr. Free. Oh, yes, sir, some. Of course, we have no control over 

We do not in any way attempt to influence what they write. 
Senator GREEN. I mean, you would know 
Mr. Free. They run all the way from extremely laudatory accounts, 
to what I would call well-balanced accounts of their visits. 

Senator Green. Do they run below that? 

Mr. Free. So far we have not had any that I would call critical of 

e United States. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. You mean adversely critical, do you not? 

Mr. Frer. Adversely critical, ves, sir; of the United States. 

Now, that is only one element of the population in which, in my 
opinion, the exchange program has paid off beautifully. 

There are other elements of the population of equal importance 
We have sent some Italian radio people, for example, to the United 
states. 

\\e have sent some people who were in the category of community 
leaders to the United States, and with extremely beneficial results. 
Then, in terms of the great bulk of the program, which is out of the 
Fulbright Act, we have sent a great many professors, students and 


search people to the United States, and brought some Americans to 


Italy. 
SCOPE OF THE EXCHANGE PROGRAM IN ITALY 


The scope of that, if you are interested, sir, is about this: 

We, in a normal year, send about 180 Italians to the United States: 
about 130 of them under the Fulbrigh et; 50 under the so-calle 
bout 130 of tl under the Ful ht Act; 50 ler tl lled 
leaders and specialists part of the Smith-Mundt Act. In addition, we 
have over the past year sent some under what is called the NATO 
journalist program. ‘The number there has been about 30 in the past 
year. 


We bring to Italy from the United States about 140 Americans a 
year. Almost all of them, that is, all but two of them, under the 


Fulbright program. 

Personally, I think that in terms of long range 

Senator Green. When we send Americans there to learn about 
Italy, how does that fit into the general program? 

Mr. Frees. Our primary reason, I think, in bringing Americans to 
Italy, is not that they are to learn about Italy. It seems to me at 
least, in my own eyes, the primary reason is that by going to Italy, and 
by settling down in the country for what is usually an academic year, 
by becoming established with Italian institutions, they are in an espe- 
cially favorable position to teach Italians about the United cata 

Now, certainly after they return to the United States, they can 
perform what I look on as a secondary function, which is to help to 
inform the American people about Italy, and the Italians, but in my 
own view, sir, that would be a secondary function rather than the 
primary one. 

Senator Futspricut. That depends on whether you think the 
Americans need education more than the Italians. Lots of people 
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might disagree with you, as you would learn if you listened to some of 
the debates. 
Senator Witry. What about the libraries? 


SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR THE EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Fres. Incidentally, sir, the Americans that we bring to Italy 
under the Fulbright program, which is most of them—I know this 
sounds like a loose statement—but it is a fact that it does not cost the 
American taxpayer | penny. 

Senator GREEN. You mean 

Mr. Fren. I mean, sir, that the funds that are being utilized are 
funds from the sale of surplus properties abroad, where there is no 
chance for their return 

Senator Green. That excuse was made for paying how many 
millions of dollars for housing and so forth 

Senator Futrsricur. That has nothing to do with housing. I wish 
you would make a few distinctions. 

Senator Green. He said it cost the United States nothing. 

Senator Futsricut. It has nothing to do with this program at all. 

Senator Green. Do you mean that they are spending the money, 
but it doesn’t cost us anything? 

Senator HickENLooprerR. Excuse me. 

Before this meeting was called, I made an appointment for 4 o’clock 
which I cannot break. 

I am afraid I will have to turn this meeting over to Senator Wiley. 

Senator GREEN. I am sorry, it way very interesting. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. I hope that you will develop for the 
record—not for the purpose of criticizing, but for the benefit of the 
program—ways to improve the program, and perhaps reduce the 
cost of it. That is what we are looking for, although we have heard 
so many bad things about it that we want to find out all the good 
things we can, also. 

Senator Wiuery. It has been very interesting so far. 


LIBRARY PROGRAM IN ITALY 


Senator Witzy. Give us a few more phases of the program, in your 
own language. 

We have come here to learn, and you, sir, to give us the benefit of 
your experience. 

Mr. Freer. Very good, sir. 

Senator Fulbright asked also about the library program, and I 
would like to speak very frankly about that one. 

In the first place, I think that I will use a loose phrase and then 
explain it. I think that our book program is of great importance 
also with these people of influence that I have been describing. 

Now, I think that the big problem, however, on the library side, 
as distinguished from other aspects of the book program, is this: that 
the libraries are now set up throughout the world essentially on the 
basis of American public libraries. That is, they are open to the 
public, and this has many points of advantage. But, I think the 
trouble with it is this: that in terms of any reasonable resources that 
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this program might be given by Congress, the library side cannot be- 
come what you might call a mass communications mechanism, It 

ists too much per head to run it that way 

| realize all the difficulties of attempting to change it, but what we 
have attempted to do in Italy, to get around this in some degree, is: 
we have said to our library people that while under present instructions 
they have to keep their doors open to the public every day, or part of 
every day, that as large a percentage of our resources in the way of 
personnel and books as possible are to be directed very specifically at 
these public-opinion molders that | mentioned a moment ago. 


( 


OPERATION OF THE BOOK PROGRAM IN ITALY 

Now, the way we do that is, that we actually go into one city after 
another, and on the spot find out who the 5, 10, or 50 people are who 
have the most influence in that town or city, depending on the size of it. 
Then, we use our book program as a way of getting into touch with 
them. 

We try to have some member of our staff actually make a personal 
call on them, and always at that time he gives them a book, 

Now, I might say parenthetically here, these books come from the 
program of subsidizing the translation and publication of books in 
foreign languages, and in the case of Italy, we subsidize the translation 
and publication of about 30 titles a year. We do this simply by 
making an agreement in advance to buy a certain number of copies of 
the book once published, at a certain price, which is never above the 
market price, so we achieve this: 

In the first place, we insure that that book will be published in the 
regular commercial way; it will be distributed in all the book shops. 
But then, on top of that, we get an average of a thousand copies of 
each title for our own use. Those, we use in our libraries. We also 
use them for giving away to these people of influence that I just men- 
tioned, so that when our man goes in to call on this person, he will give 
him a book that we are especially anxious that he read. 

That part is quite important, and this book program is a pretty well 
concentrated and directed affair over there. 


BOOK PUBLISHING IN ITALY 


Senator Futsricnt. I think the record ought to show that one 
example you gave of the translation of that A. F. of L. book on the 
slave-labor camp. It sold about 18 or 20 thousand copies in com- 
mercial channels at the regular price. 

Mr. Free. This is the book Schiavismo Rosso, and it is a transla- 
tion of a book on Soviet slave labor that was originally pulled to- 
gether by the A. F. of L. We subsidized the translation of this 
book in Italy. 

In Italy, the book-publishing industry is not like it is here in 
America; there is not the demand. In the case of a serious book you 
would expect to have a sale of perhaps three or four thousand copies. 
This book sold 12,000 copies on 2 printings and it has now been 
printed a third time. 

Senator Witzny. How much? 
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Mr. Freer. It is on sale now, and the sales are up, as Senator 
Fulbright has said, to around 16,000, and I am quite sure that it will 
hit 18,000 or even 20,000 before we are through. 

Senator Witey. How much does it cost? 

Mr. Freer. This sells for 500 lire, which is about 85 cents. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE BOOK PROGRAM IN ITALY 


We have had good luck with a number of these, and I simply put 
this up to show you that this book program, as we have developed it, 
is a pretty hard-hitting program, too, so that when we go in and give 
a book to one of these leaders, he by definition is a person of sufficient 
importance that it is worthwhile spending 50 to 85 cents on him to 
get this book into his hands. 

Now, that side of the book program, I think, is of very great 
importance. 

I think it is important to get these books into the commercial 
channels; I think it is important to get them into the hands of selected 
individuals. 

Going on with the selected individuals, we then interest them in 
our libraries by permitting them a personal mailing system, whereby 
they can write in for books and we will send them to them by mail. 

When it comes, however, to the routine operations of the libraries, 
that is where they are just open to the public, the problem is that you 
get a considerable number of students coming in, on the one hand, 
which is good, but then for the rest you are very apt to get, at least in 
Italy, w hat I call—and this sounds more sneering than I mean it to 
be—a lot of nice middle-class people who are already with us and who 
do not have too much influence with anybody, and that means that 
you are devoting all these resources in terms of cost. to a group of 
individuals which do not include the people of influence that you are 
after. 

I think, myself, sir, that that is the biggest problem on the library 
side. 

PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF THE LIBRARY PROGRAM 


Senator Futsricut. It is a small program, though. You really 
devote a very small amount to it out of your total resources. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. Free. Well, you see, it comes up on the personnel side, 
particularly, in Italy at the present time. 

Senator Futsricut. Don’t you use Italians mostly? 

Mr. Free. I am devoting about one-fifth of my total personnel to 
the library program, and percentagewise, in my branch offices, it is 
even heavier. 

Senator Hitt. How many offices do you have, altogether? 

Mr. Frees. I have nine branch offices in addition to Rome. One of 
them does not have a library, so I have a total of nine libraries, 
including Rome. 

Senator Futsricutr. Do you use Italians in those branches? 

Mr. Freer. At the present time we have an American librarian in 
each of the branches, but in our opinion it would be just as well if 
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those were pulled out. If they were pulled out, that is a very high 
item of cost, and I must admit that we have found the librarians, as a 
class, the most rigid and inflexible of all personnel we have had. 
They do not seem to be ve ry quick in cate hing on to what we belie ‘ve, 
maybe mistakenly, ought to be the objectives of the book program, 
and they have been resistant in many ways to shaping their efforts 
around to a point where you get some important long range results 
Long-range objectives are important, just so long as you get a certain 
lecree of focus and concentration, so lone as there is a clear under- 
standing of what the job is that you are trying to do, in terms of 
objectives you are trying to get at. 


NEED FOR CLEAR UNDERSTANDING OF OBJECTIVES AND TOOLS 


That, I think, generally, Mr. Senator, is the greatest weakness in 
the information and cultural program. In some ways it is a greater 
weakness on the cultural side, even than on the information side, to- 
day, and that is, there is not a clear understanding shared by every- 
one of what the job is that we are trying to accomplish, and the re- 
sult is very frequently a dispersion of efforts and a dispersion of re- 
sources Which makes it less effective than it could be. 

This may sound rather academic, but you need, in a good informa- 
tion and cultural program, a clear idea of what few clear-cut objec- 
tives you are after, of what jobs you are trying to do and then you 
need a clear understanding, country by country—and by the way, the 
objective business has to be worked out country by country, quite 
obviously—you need a clear understanding of what target groups, 
what elements of the aad ition you want to work on, and then you 
need a clear understanding of what media you are going to use, and 
that sometimes is not very well thought out. 

For example, on the library program, in my own mind, it would 
be silly to try to use libraries in Italy to get at labor. In Italy, for 
example, we could not possibly reac th more than, say, 50,000 workers 
a year, out of a total labor force of 20 million. 

Now, this means to me that you could not make a dent using that 
media. 

Also, the tool involved, the book, is not one suitable for workers, 
particularly the kind of books that we have in our libraries, so that 
the library and book programs, in my opinion, are not suitable for 
the worker, but they are eminently suitable and among the most 

valuable things we have got when it comes to what we call public- 
opinion molders, or when it comes to another very important group 
in Italy, which is the university students. 

They are very important, because they have influence in the country 
far out of proportion to what the university students have in the 
United States, and because there is a very considerable amount of 
disaffection from the democratic cause among them, both toward the 
Communists and the Fascists. 

On the other hand, take some of the pamplilets and leaflets I 
showed you earlier which are very effective with the workers, they 
are no good at all for the upper groups. 
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MOTION-PICTURE PROGRAM IN ITALY 


Senator FuLtpricur. What about movies? We have not said a 
word about movies. 

Have they any value to you, and to what you are doing? Are you 
making any movies? 

Mr. Free. Off the record. 

(There was discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Free. In the first place, we are prognena a number of films 
in Italy at the present time. Some of them carry out the anti 
Communist theme; others are tied in with the story of the progress 
made in Italy since the end of the war. 

Senator FuLericut. You call these documentaries, do you not? 

Mr. Fren. They are documentaries. We have also, on a couple of 
occasions, persuad led the local Italian newsreel omnes iny to produce 
films from newsreel footage on such themes as progress in the country. 

For example, two of them were put out as end-of-the-year re leases. 
at the end of last December, one of which was a roundup on progress 

1 Italy during the past year, during the year of 1952; the other was 
a dae on the growing appreciation of Italy abroad, showing the way 

in which Italian products were being acce pted all over the world, the 
way in which Italy has made a comeback in the family of nations and 
is now an important member of NATO and is in the very forefront of 
the fight for European integration. 

Material of this kind is very good, because it, in a quite legitimate 
way, tends to stimulate Italian national pride. In fact, I happened 
to be present in one of the theaters in Rome when the second film I 
mentioned above was shown, and the audience actually got up and 
cheered. 

Senator Futpricutr. Do you have any mobile units in Italy? 

Mr. Frep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fu_pricnr. Are they effective among the poor people? 

Mr. Freer. They are, but they are subject to two difficulties: one is 
cost, because they are very expensive to operate; the other is, that if 
they are operated as a straight United States proposition, there is 
considerable danger of them inviting a reaction about United States 
intervention, because they are going around the country making 
direct contact with masses of people. 

Senator Futsrieut. Do you rate them of sufficient importance to 
justify that criticism? Where would you place them? 

Mr. Free. | would not operate them as a United States affair. | 
would try to arrange for mobile units to be operated by local organ- 
izations of various sorts. 

Senator Futsriecur. Do you think that is practicable? 

Mr. Free. Yes; I think it would be practicable in many places to 
arrange for the labor unions, for example, to use them. 

Off the record. 

(There was discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Free. These mobile units can be very effective if utilized in 
connection—as a support for some other kind of activity. For exam- 
ple, if they are used, let us say, in connection with labor unions, they 
can be very useful in going about the country and stimulating local 
interest in the labor union program or, one could take other examples 
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vys in which they could be used to support local organizations 
hich are carrying on work in directions that the United States 


nts to encourage. 


WV 


PERSONAL CONTACT WITH ITALIAN PRESS 
Senator Funisricut. What about personal contact? Is that of 
ortance 1n the operations oO! el bassies and ons ilates in Rome, 
ur opinion? 
' ' ’ : 4 | ‘ { | / hahlw 
\ir. Free. It is extremely important i think it 1s probably as 
ortant as anything else we do. 1 will illustrate it by talking, uf 
, for a moment, about the side of journalists, the press side 
Our press operation, in terms of mat rial we ourselves turn out, is, 
) ld T he amor hat. that is heince b] “il in the Italis 
u add up the amount of that that ts being publisned in the italian 
press at the present time, the average is about 27' pages a month. 


However, even in the face of that great bulk of material, 1 think that 
the work we do by personal contacts with the Italian journalists in 
the way of persuading them to do things on their own, is even more 


important. 


Senator Futspricur. Do you rate that among the most important 
things? 
Mr. Free. Among the most important things, we do. 


Senator FuLsricutT. Should it be expanded? 
Mr. Freer. It should be very definitely so. 


RADIO OPERATIONS IN ITALY 


Senator Futnsrianr. Could you summarize a little? If you had 
to face a cut, would you say that the first thing you would cut would 
be the shortwave radio program? 

Mr. Free. In the case of Italy, the first thing that I would cut 
out would be the medium-wave relay from Munich; then, the short- 
wave, 

Senator FuLtsriext. Go ahead and try to summarize that. 

What I have in mind is this: At the end of these hearings, the sub- 
committee, I hope, will make specific recommendations as a matter of 
guidance for the State Department, and as a part of our report. 

If you were writing that report, could you summarize what those 
recommendations would be? 

Senator Hiiu. Before I go, let me ask a question about radio. 

When people think about the United States Office of Information, 
they have a way of thinking about the Voice of America—that is, 
the radio—which we know is only a part of the whole thing. What 
kind of programs are you receiving or sending over the radio? You 
have given us illustrations of books and movies and other media. 

Now, give us a few illustrations of what you are getting or putting 
out over the radio. 

Mr. Freer. Should I take it you mean the programs that we have 
over the Italian radio? 

Senator Hiiu. That is right, exactly right 

I realize that you control some of the programs, and some you do 
not. 

For instance, you don’t have any control over what you receive 
from Munich, do you? You make suggestions, perhaps, but have no 
control? 
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Mr. Free. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. Then you don’t have full control of those programs 
from Munich, do you? 

Mr. Free. We don’t, sir. We are simply making suggestions. 

Senator Hill. Do you have some programs over which you have 
full control? 

Mr. Fren. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hii. In Italy? 

Mr. Fren. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hii. I think if you could change that, it might be better. 


EXAMPLES OF RADIO PROGRAMS IN ITALY 


Mr. Free. We have quite a variety of them, sir. For example, 
we now have on the Italian radio, and this is a locally produced pro- 
gram in Italy, we have a program that we call “Eight Years After.” 
This goes on each week. One week we will describe the progress and 
achievements made in a particular region of Italy. The next week 
we will describe some other European country from the point of view 
of European integration, of encouraging European integration. We 
show the progress made in Italy, and that the progress made there is 
in fact Europe-wide, and a great part of that progress has come from 
the prodemocratic countries in Europe, on top of their individual 
progress, getting together and working for greater common progress 

That is not a highbrow program, but it is a program that it would 
take an educated person to be interested in. 

We have a companion program to that built up in much the same 
way, except that it is of much greater popular appeal. We use more 
music on it, and that sort of thing. We pitch it for a lower level of 
the population. 

We have another which is straight soap opera. It goes on as part 
of the regular woman’s hour of the Italian radio, and in that one we 
use the device of describing domestic problems, in the course of which 
we get over the story of how much better things are today, and how 
much has been done by the Government, and so on, to help the family. 

Now, another type, and this sounds more highbrow, but actually 
there is quite an interest in it, this is one that is prepared in New 
York, and it is called Radio University. It deals with different sub- 
jects each week. At the present time, however, at least 30 percent 
of the total that goes out is tied up with the theme that I mentioned 
earlier, of dynamic democracy, dynamic economy, productivity. That 
program is so popular that we print up the scripts after it is broadcast, 
and on the basis of just requests that come in to us, because we do 
not attempt to force the distribution of it, but on the basis of just 
the requests that come in to us, we now have to distribute about 
40,000 copies a week of those printed scripts. We keep cutting the 
lists down, because we do not want wastage, it is fairly expensive. 
We cut them down as much as to 15,000 about 9 months ago, and 
it is up again now to 40,000. 

Do you want me to go on with these? 

Senator Hiu. I realize that it is late, and that I interrupted you. 

Senator Futsricut. What about the quality of broadcasts coming 
out of New York? Do you consider them well done and effective for 
that purpose? 
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Mr. Free. I think certainly the material that New York is prepar- 
ing for use over the Italian radio is well done. 

Now this, however, comes in, I sometimes think, quite frankly, that 
instead of having the number of programs that we now do on the 
Italian radio, that we would be better off, possibly, if we concentrated 
on a few programs, really topnotch. 

Senator FuLsrienr. Are these broadcasts made in Italy, or New 
York? 

Mr. Free. Made in Italy. 

Senator Fu.sriecar. All right. 

Mr. Freer. Really spending money to get topnotch talent and the 
personalities that would attract a larger audience. 

If that happened, we could get these programs put on at better 
listening hours than the programs we now have on the air. 


ELIMINATING CERTAIN RADIO AND FILM OPERATIONS IN ITALY 


Senator Fu.tsricut. If the New York operation was eliminated, 
would you say that your program would suffer substantially? 

Mr. Free. In the case of Italy, I would say not. 

Senator FuLpricut. That is what I mean. 

In other words, it could be eliminated, as far as Italy is concerned, 
without inflicting any substantial damage to the program? 

Mr. Free. That is right. 

Senator Futsricut. That is very significant. 

Can you think of any other activity in that category? What would 
be your next least important program—would that be the movie 
program? 

Mr. Free. Yes, sir; I think the second thing that I would eliminate 
in Italy, if I had to eliminate one, would be the mobile units. 

Senator Futpricut. What are the mobile units? 

Mr. Free. The film mobile units. I would keep the loan libraries 
in each of our offices. They have collections of films which they lend 
out, and as a.matter of fact about 70 percent of our film distribution 
is handled that way now. 

Senator Futsriant. If you had to, then, you would transfer some 
of the funds from the mobile units and thus get more for your money? 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Free. That is right, and I would supplement that to the 
extent we could financially by doing something else we have done, 
which is to buy film projectors and lend them out in places where they 
will do the most good. 

Off the record. 

(There was discussion off the record.) 


COST OF THE PROGRAM IN ITALY 


Senator Witey. Are you able to give us a bill of particulars, show- 
ing the cost of each activity that you have enumerated? Do you see 
what I mean? 

Mr. Freer. I could not here and now, sir. We have that data at 
Rome. I could easily send it to you when I get back, which will be 
in a few days. 

Senator Wier. I think that we should have it. 
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Senator Futsrianr. The breakdown of the budget. 

Mr. Freer. We have it in all categories, down to the last. penny. 
Senator Witey. Do you know what the total cost was last year? 
Mr. Frenr. Yes, sir, on program funds 


Senator Witey. I mean the whole business. 

Mr. Free. Could I give it to you in segments, because I think 
there is a significance to that. 

Senator Winey. Yes. 


Mr. Free. On program funds, or operating expense funds, that is 
the kind of money that we need for paying for pamphlets, leaflets, 
local film production, the cost of operation of our libraries, the book 
translation program, all those kinds of things, this year we have a 
total of $4 million, only $500,000 of which is State Department money. 

The other $3,500,000 is MSA money, counterpart funds, because in 
Italy now, since about last June USIS and MSA Information have 
been operating on an integrated basis. It has been completely inte- 
grated except that separate books have to be kept. I mention this 
point, sir, because one thing your committee ought to be aware of 
is that here in the case of Italy at least, seven-eighths of our present 
program budget comes from counterpart funds, and in view of the 
amendment that was passed not too long ago, it raises a considerable 
budget problem. 

Senator Wiitry. What is the other element? 

Mr. Free. Now, the Fulbright exchange program, which comes out 
of special funds, as you know, not counterpart funds, but out of 
other funds, separate funds, that runs to a million dollars a year. 

Then, the rest of our costs representing chiefly personnel, comes to 
about $2 million a year, so that we have in total what I would call a 
$7 million program. That takes into account also the estimated value 
of the servicing that we have been getting from the State Department 
on the one hand, and from Paris, the MSA setup in Paris, on the other. 

Senator Witey. Break down that $2 million will you? You said 
$1 million, and then $2 million. 

Mr. Free. Yes, sir. 


USE OF COUNTERPART FUNDS, 


Senator Wiiny. In other words, why cannot some of the counter- 
part funds be used for that? 

Mr. Frex. Much of it is already, sir, in this fashion: this is com- 
plicated, even in my mind, but all the money that we spend in Italy 
is spent in the local currencies. Now, some of it comes out of dollar 
appropriations, but what we do in eftect is to take our dollars back to 
the United States Treasury and buy the local currency that they have 
on hand, so that every penny that we spend in Italy is, apart from 
the salaries of the Americans, every cent we spend in Italy is out of 
local currencies. 

Senator Winey. What I was getting at is this: We have literally 
billions in counterpart funds. In seeking to balance the budget this 
year, it seems to me that some smart person ought to be able to figure 
out a way to avoid the need for certain appropriations by utilizing 
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ounterpart funds more, in all the activities in Europe. That is why 
| asked about this $2 million. 

In other words, you mentioned $7 million of which $3,500,000 is 
counterpart. 

It seems to me that the rest of it—and yet I must say that I am 
astonished at the smallness of the total 

Mr. Free. There is a technical thing involved here that I have not 
explained very well. 

The 3% million that I mentioned comes from, in a technical sense, 
MSA counterpart, those particular funds that have been generated 

der first the ECA, and now MSA program, and where the counter 
ut receipts generated have gone into a special fund of which 10 
percent is set aside for the administrative costs of MSA. 
~ Now, those funds are being used for information work in Italy to 
- extent of $3,500,000 worth of Italian lire, but on top of that, and 

art from it, as I say, when we spend or are about to spend money 

Tt aly on all the ot of these figures I have given you, sir, except the 
single one of salaries for the Americans, in every case we are spending 
local currencies, because as a bookkeeping transaction, the Treasury 
Department in effect takes back from us the dollars which the Con- 
rress appropriated, they go back into the United States Treasury and 
the Treasury gives us local currency funds that have been built up on 
the Treasury books through a variety of programs which generate 
local currency funds which cannot be shifted into dollars. 

[ guess I have not said this very well. 


REDUCING OVERALL DOLLAR COST 


Senator Wixey. I see it very well. The only point I make is that 
someone with an economic head would not have to go through all 
those transactions in the first place. 

You are living in Europe. That portion of your salary that you 
actually use in lire could well be paid out of counterpart funds, and 
the rest—what you do not use—out of dollars. That would reduce 
the overall dollar cost. The Voice of America, for example, wants a 
hundred million dollars again, and I think we ought to get some smart 
economist to solve this problem through the use of counterpart 
funds. We ought to be able to use not only what we have gotten 
already, but the rest of it as well. Where we have an agreement 
with Italy, for example, we ought to be able to use the whole 90 per- 
cent of the counterpart funds that comes back to the Italian Govern- 
ment in lire from the merchants and manufacturers. After all, that 
90 percent is disposed of in accordance with the joint action of this 
Government and the Italian Government, although I believe that the 
remaining 10 percent cannot be used in this way at present. In 
other words, I think there is a chance here for economy. All or 
most of these lire and francs could well have been spent a long time 
azo, before the currencies started depreciating in value. We should 
have bought more consulates, more embassies, more property of all 
kinds—in “fact, whatever we needed abroad. 

However, that is water over the dam. Let us utilize the funds 
now to save the money that apparently goes out where we could use 
counterpart funds. 

Is there anything that you want to tell us about this problem? 
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NEED FOR CONCENTRATION 


Mr. Frees. I think that is about it, sir 

I would like to say, in conclusion, to emphasize one thing again, 
and that is, in my view, the great need at the present time, in the in- 
formation and cultural program, is to get a certain concentration and 
focus into it which will avoid a scattering of activities which frequently 
do not get results commensurate with the money being spent. 

Senator WiLry. You are talking about the overall program? 

Mr. Free. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wiiey. From what Senator Fulbright has already gotten 
from you, you have apparently done a very good job over there. 

Is that right, Senator? 

Senator Futsrient. I think he has done an outstanding job. 

I wanted to make a remark about the big embassies and all that, of 
which you spoke. 

We have one of the finest villas in Rome, in which the Embassy is 
established. 

Senator Winey. Iam not complaining about Rome. Iam not com- 
plaining about anything specifically. I know a number of embassies 
where we should have used the money before, though. 


AND FOCUS IN THE PROGRAM 
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Senator Futsriecut. One other thing: Senator Hickenlooper made 
some remark at the beginning, which I was not able to follow up, about 
personnel. I thought it a rather touchy subject to ask you about, but 
1 would like to have you comment on it. 

Is your personnel in your whole operation adequate, properly 
chosen, and properly paid? What would you say about that? 

Mr. Free. I think in the first place we have got too many people. 

I think we particularly have too many Americans. 

senator Futrriantr. Do you want that off the record? 

Mr. Free. No, sir; it’s all right to be on the record. 

! think we have too many Americans abroad, in the first place 
I think we ought to utilize local employees, even to a higher degree 
than we do now. 

Senator Futerieut. It would be much cheaper 

Mr. Free. Very much cheaper. I understand in the case of Italy, 
for instance, it costs on an average about $12,000 a year to get an 
American employee to Italy, and keep him there, and so on. 

Senator Futrriaut. Does that cost include his passage? 

Mr. Free. Including the travel, home leave, salaries, allowances, 
this, that, and the other thing; whereas I can get top-notch Italians 
for from $3,000 to $3,500 a year. 

Senator Futsricat. That would make a tremendous difference. 

Mr. Free. It would, indeed. 

Senator Wiiey. They would still be living in the land of milk and 
honey, at that. 

Mr. Frer. They would; yes, sir. 

Now, there are two things about that: one is that the present 
Embassy and consulate salary scales for local employees are too low 
and too rigid, if you want to get the top kind of local employee that 
you have to have if you are going to do with less Americans, so that 
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needs to be taken care of. And there is somewhat of a tendency in 
the embassies and consulates to feel that a good information man ought 
not to be making any more than a clerk who has been working in the 
Kmbassy or consulate for, say, 40 years. That attitude has to be 
changed so that we can really got top-notch local people. 
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Senator Futsrieut. In regard to the Americans that you have had, 
have they been top-notch people? 

Mr. FREE. They have, on the whole, been pretty rood, in Italy. 
We have had some, and do at the moment still have some. that are 
not up to scratch. Iam about to propose that we reduce our force in 
Italy. I think that one trouble has been that we have gone in some 
cases in for too much specialization. 

Now if you are going to use your locals, get good locals, you have 
got to have American supervision, and there is a minimum below 
which you cannot cut, because we are dealing in such sensitive, deli- 
cate fields that you simply cannot trust completely your locals. You 
cannot delegate all authority to them. You have got to have super- 
vision, but in my opinion more of this supervision could be done by 












what I call “generalists,” that is, not people who are specialists in a 
high degree in any one particular medium, not necessarily a fellow 


i 







who knows all abovt films, but nothing else: and, not another who 
knows all about publications, but nothing else 
| think you rather need a fewer number of he tter-rol nd cd f iiows 


to have a combination of talents, and this is what makes them hard to 






They need to be “propagandists.” | mean indlviduais who 







ally understand that the ir job, whether shor -range or long-range is 





t 


to try to influence the attitudes and opinions of people. They mus 









have sound political sense 

Senator Futsricut. They must be paragons, as such. We are all 
looking for them, and thev are hard to find 

Mr. Free. They must also have some knowledge of how to manipu- 
late these tools, whether informational or cultural. They should 
know how to get the results you want. In some cases, | would even 
take an illiterate, if he had ood sound political sense. 





Senator Futsprieur. You would recommend 





er Americans and 
] 






more native people with better pay for the native people 
Mr. Free. Yes, sir. 
Senator Futsricut. And your opinion is that the present schedule 
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holds your native level too low to get good people? Is that correct 
Mr. Free. That is right. 
Senator FuLBriacuT. ¢ onseq ui ntly vou have more Americans than 






you need have. 

Mr. Free. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrieur. And, the price is higher by far than you would 
have to pay to obtain good natives. 

Mr. Free. That is true. 

Senator Hitu. May I interrupt? 

Senator Futsprient. Yes. 

Senator Hitz. I have to leave now. I had an appointment 15 
minutes ago. I simply want to say that it has been a privilege to 


hear Mr. Free and his testimony. 
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I had the privilege, when I was a very young man, of serving in 
the House with your father. You certainly are a worthy son. 

Mr. Frex. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Futspricur. You are still a very young man. 

Senator Hinu. I will accept the amendment. 


LOYALTY OF PERSONNEL 


Senator FuLsriaut. Have you ever detected, in any sense, anything 
in the Voice of America broadcasts to indicate that they were inspired 


by fellow travelers, or by people who did not have the interests of 


America at heart? 

Mr. Free. No, sir; I cannot say that I ever have. 

Senator Futsricutr. Have you ever had any suspicions or heard 
rumors about it? 

Mr. Fren. No, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. There is a sort of fear or suspicion around 
here that the Voice has been infested with fellow travelers, and that 
they have been putting out propaganda which would serve Russian 
interests rather than ours. 

Have you ever noticed anything like that? 

Mr. Fren. I never have. 

Senator Futspriaut. Have you ever even heard it from anybody in 
your organization? 

Mr. Free. No, I have not. 

Senator Futsricut. Have you ever had in your organization 
anyone that you suspected of being a Communist? 

Mr. Fren. That I suspected? 

Senator Futsricnur. Yes. 

Mr. Free. No, I have not. 

Incidentally, I have worked for the State Department now for 
about 6 years, and I have not during that time run into any such case. 

Senator WiLtey. Where was that? 

Mr. Free.-I am not saying there are not such. 

Senator Futspricnut. You can’t speak for everyone. 

Mr. Free, I will say from my own experience [ have not run into 
any case where I suspected it. 

Senator Witey. Where did you work for the State Department for 
6 years? 

Mr. Free. I worked here in Washington—— 

Senator Wiiey. For how long? 

Mr. Free. For 3 years, a little more than 3 years, the first 2% I 
was in charge of the freedom-of-information campaign that the 
State Department undertook. 

Thereafter, for a period of a year I was in the very unfortunate 
position of hs aving to act as Director of the Office of International 
Information which under the then organization scheme included the 
Voice of America, the press operation and the film operation. I was 
in an unfortunate position because it was a job I did not like and I 
was in an acting capacity there and I was not able to get out for a 
while because there was a change in the top leadership about then, 
and things were rather confused. 
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At the end of that time I went to Italy, which is—now going on 3 
years. 

Senator Wiiey. Three years ago you went to Italy ? 

Mr. Frex. Almost 3 years, sir. I arrived over there in May, 
vears ago last May. 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN DISLOYALTY AND LACK OF COMPETENCI 


Senator Witey. You did make the statement, I think, that about 
year ago there was an Italian who was not satisfactory. Then you 


a i 
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said that a new ‘man was put in his place—or did you take this man 
to Italy, the fellow on the Voice of America? 

Mr. Frer. Oh, yes. They had a situation there in which earlier 
they had had a very cood man on the Italian desk, and they had to 

him off to cover a more important spot, higher up the line, | 
don’t know just what it was; and then very shortly after I got over to 
lialy, for an interim period there was simply a fellow there in an acting 
capacity who was not especially well qualified for the job, and until 
they got this new man appointed and got things squared around, we 
were working somewhat at cross purposes. We did not have as ( lose 
a touch with the Italian desk of the Voice as is desirable. 

Senator WiLtey. Was there anything ideologically wrong with the 
fellow? 

Mr. Frenr. No, sir. 

Senator Witry. It was just his inability to carry on. 

Mr. Freer. Yes, sir; that is about it, sir. 

‘nator Witey. How long have you been in this country? 

\(r. Frees. This trip, sir? 

Senator Wiiry. Yes. 

Mr. Fren. I came back just 10 days ago. 

Senator Witey. Well, you know there have been some startling rev- 
elations of late in the New York office. 1 guess that would indicate 
that everybody up there has not been as pure as Caesar’s wife in rela- 
tion to communism. 

[ am not one of those who sees a commie under every bed, or 
anything of that kind, but we heard the testimony of one man today 
who, I think, was quite a realist. He told us about the attitude of the 
Kremlin, and the philosophy and objectives of communism, and so 
forth. You and I know, as a matter of fact, that they try to get their 
men into key positions wherever they can. 

Mr. Freer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witney. You are not taking the position that everything is 
lily white in the Voice of America, are you? 

Mr. Free. No, sir; I really would not know. I have been too long 


abroad. 


~ 


AMERICAN IIA PERSONNEL IN ROME 


Senator Fu.sricut. I was asking about Rome; I did not intend my 
questions to be about New York at all. I did not assume you would 
know anything about the New York personnel. 

Do you? 

Mr. Free. No, sir. 

Senator Witey. I did not want him to get out on a limb. 
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Senator Futsricut. 1 was talking about overseas operations in 
Rome. 

Senator Wriey. All right, let’s discuss Rome now. 

How many Americans do you employ in Rome? 

Mr. Free. We have, sir, Italy-wide, 71 Americans, of whom 3: 
believe it is, sir, are in Rome. 

Senator Witey. How many women do you employ? 

Mr. Frex. Among the Americans, we have in Rome 6 officers and 
5 secretaries, | believe, sir—women. 

Senator Witey. And as far as you know, they are gll people of good 
reputation and good character? 

Mr. Free. Yes, sir; | think that is true 

(Discussion off the record.) 


“~~ 


EFFECTIVENESS OF INDIRECT APPROACH IN PROPAGANDA 


Senator Wiiey. I am rather impressed with you personally, and 
with the way you have approached the subject this afternoon. | 
think we can give Senator Fulbright credit for getting you over here. 

Senator Futsriaut. I didn’t get him over here. He came over and 
I discovered he was in town. 

Senator Wiitey. You contacted him. 

Senator Futsrieur. Oh, you mean that I persuaded him to appear 
before the subcommittee. 

Senator Witney. Yes. 

Senator Futsricut. I found out he was in town. 

Senator Witney. Don’t disown your own friends. 

Senator Futsricut. Well, I was in school with this man 20 
years ago. 

Senator Wiiey. I understand—now you are done for. 1, too, 
have a meeting, and I have to leave. but I want to say, Senator, 
that if more people like this gentleman appear before us, we will learn 
something. 

He has outlined a program here that seems to me to indicate that 
somebody has some brains when it comes to this problem. 

Senator Fu.tsprieur. Mr. Chairman, there is one thing that I 
wanted to bring out, and I think the evidence from the testimony is 
clear on that point. It is this: Very often some of the criticism of our 
propaganda is misplaced, in the sense that the critics think it has just 
got to be done with a sledge-hammer approach and that you have got 
to keep talking about the Communists. But, as Mr. Free has clearly 
indicated, that kind of propaganda is not always the best approach. 
Actually, it very seldom is the best approach, and simply defeats 
our purposes. With people who are at all sophisticated or educated, 
a much more subtle approach is very much more effective. 

Is that not true? 

Mr. Free. Yes, sir; and I feel that in general a great deal can be 
accomplished by indirection, if it is planned indirection. 

Senator Futsricur. And it is more effective, if you can get the local 
people to do it rather than doing it yourself. Is that not true? 

Mr. Free. Yes, sir. 

Senator FuLsrient. The main objective you pursue therefore, is to 
inspire the Italians to do what tbey ought to do for their own good. 
Is that not your general aim? 
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Mr. Free. Exactly 

Senator FuLpricut. You do as little as you can in the open. 

Mr. Free. That is right. 

Senator Witry. I think that you have given us a common sense 
approach to contact constructively the minds of people. And we 
know that the people in Italy are going through their gethsemane, 
ind all those many factors, economic and political, provide sometimes 
barren ground and sometimes fertile ground for the right ideas. 

The question is about the sower, the planter—the man who keeps 
the ground so it will fructify, so to speak. Those are the things that 
call for common sense. 

Maybe it is a little more than that. Maybe it is the love of the job, 
maybe it is the sincere belief that here are people who are going 
either to the left or to the right, and who need some kind of discreet 
cuidance. To me, that is the problem in a nutshell; and I want to 
join in the praise that you have heard already, that apparently you 
have taken the job seriously and with a sense of responsibility. You 
seem to have hit on an approach that appeals, at least, to a novice 
like me. I congratulate you, sir. I am sure that we can all say that 
you are a “‘chip off the old block.”’ 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, March 25, 1953.) 




























EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25, 1953 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS, 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a. m., in the 
Old Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol, Senator Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hickenlooper, Fulbright, and Green. 

Senator HickKENLOoPER. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This session will have to end at 11 o’clock because there is a meeting 
of the full Foreign Relations Committee, which most of the members 
of this subcommittee will have to attend. 

[ will ask Mr. Kenneth Holland, president of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, to testify first because, as I understand it, he has 
to get back to New York. 

Mr. Hotnanp. Yes, sir. Should I sit here, sir? 

Senator HickeNLooper. Yes, Mr. Holland. Will you please state 
your name and whatever connection you may have had with the in- 
formation programs? 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH HOLLAND, PRESIDENT, INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Houitanp. My name is Kenneth Holland, and I am president 
of the Institute of International Education. 

As indicated in my statement, I have worked in the United States 
Office of Education, the Office of Inter-American Affairs, the Depart- 
ment of State, as governmental agencies, also in the International 
Student Service, the American Council on Education, and now the 
Institute; so I have had experience with these programs, both in 
Government agencies and also in private agencies. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Mr. Holland, because of the unfortunate 
and unforeseen shortness of time this morning, could you file your 
statement and then summarize it? Would that answer the purpose, 
or would you prefer to read it? 

Mr. Hotianp. That was my plan, in fact, whether we had time or 
not. My statemei is here, and then I thought I might comment on 
it and then, perl ~ps, if you had any questions, address myself to them. 

Senator Hicken.ooper. I think that might shorten our time a little, 
and we will get the benefit of your views. 

We will file your statement in its entirety, and if you care to sum- 
marize or comment on its content, you may. 

(Norr.—The prepared statement of Mr. Kenneth Holland appears 


on p. 582 of this volume.) 
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VALUE OF EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Houtuanp. The first point I wish to make is that I am convinced 
from this experience with a wide variety of these various types of 
international programs, that the medium of exchange of persons is 
in my opinion, the most potent means to develop understanding be- 
tween peoples, and to counteract Communist propaganda. 

The exchange programs also prepare nationals of other countries 
and Americans, for basic constructive work that is essential if we are 
to eliminate the social and economic conditions in which communism 
breeds. The exchange program is this potent weapon in the cold 
war which, as we know, 1s essentially a war of ideas 

Because this program affords foreign nationals an opportunity for 
personal contact with Americans, and Americans with them, a chance 
to judge us, and our actions, as well as our words, it gives this eye- 
witness testimony that can be most effective as a means of countering 
the deliberate falsehoods spread by our enemies and in breaking down 
barriers of understanding, based on ignorance or unconscious dis- 
tortions. I do not think I need to emphasize this point. 

As you will see in my statement, Mr. Eisenhower wrote to me, as 
president of the Institute, on October 16, 1952, stating his very strong 
support for the exchange-of-persons program. 

Just last week, we had Mayor Reuter of Berlin speak at an informal 
gathering, a reception, at the Institute, where he stated that the 
problem of Berlin is a spiritual and moral one, and without the 
possibility of people coming and going, the spirit cannot survive. 

The exchange of professors and students is the best thing the 
United States can do, even more important in Berlin than in the rest 
of the western zone, as it is impossible for foreigners to realize what it 
means not to be able ever to leave the boundaries of a small area, and 
he goes on to emphasize this. 


RECOMMENDATIONS PERTAINING TO EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


= 


more effective if private agencies play an important role in their, 


My second major point is thi at the exchange of persons programs are 


planning. 
Senator Futsricur. Before you continue, do you have a full state- 
ment of Mayor Reuter? I think it would be interesting to have it in 


the record. 

Mr. Houuanp. I do, Mr. Fulbright. 

Senator FuLsricur. Is it in your statement? 

Mr. Houuanp. It is in my statement; yes. 

Senator Futpricur. Allright. I just wanted to be sure that it was 
in the record. 

Mr. Hotuanp. I recognize that in stating that it will be more effec- 
tive if private agencies play an importantpart in itgthat I am speaking 
as a representative of a private agency, but I think my record in the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs and in the Department of State 
shows clearly that I believed in the same principle when I was in 
Government service. 

Then I go on in this statement to indicate that I think that private 
agencies can in many ways do a more subtle and a more efficient job, 
and I think, of course, the Government agencies have a very impor- 
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tant role in terms of coordination, in terms of planning and, incident- 


ally, 1 think the Department of State fully recognizes this. 


The administrative plan of the Fulbright program is one example 
vhere the major private agencies are used in the administration of 
the program. I think this is very important. I think it is important 
not only here but abroad, where you have these binational committees 
with representatives of the countries, both governmental and private, 
both United States and nationals of the country. 1] think we do a 
much more effective and subtle job if we have this combination of 
Government and private effort, the cooperation of the United States 
ind other nationals. 

‘he third point that I wish to make is that exchange of persons 
should be a quality and not a quantity program. In other words, 
| think the job that we do with the individuals is far more important 
than the number, and I would prefer to see us reduce the number of 

lividuals coming if we are ‘able to do the quality job, and | 
think in some instances a reduction in the number is desirable until 
we are able to develop better facilities to receive, to orient, to place, 
to help them. That, of course, is in my statement. 

Then I go on to make some specific recommendations as to how 
I think it is possible to improve these programs. 


CONDITIONS IN SOUTH ASIA 


I mention in the statement that I have recently—that is, during 
November and December—made a trip around the world which per- 
mitted me to visit France, the Lebanon, Pakistan, India, Thailand, 
and Japan, and I gained certain general peer there which 
| should like to record that are not in the statement, but I think 
which lead into this statement. 

The first impression | gained was that this revolt on the part of the 
peoples, particularly of south Asia, these hundreds of millions of 
people, the revolt against social and economic conditions is a reality; 
that they are convinced that it is no longer necessary, particularly 
for their children, to remain in a state of semistarvation, without 
adequate housing, without schooling. without food, and that they are 
determined that they shall change these conditions. 

[ got that from villagers that I talked with in some of the experi- 
mental villages in India; I also got it from men like Saravpali Radha- 
krishnan, the Vice President of India, who happens to be an old friend 
of mine. 

Dr. Saravpali Radhakrishnan particularly emphasized this revolt 
in the whole south Asian area. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA IN INDIA 


The second impression that I obtained from this trip was of the 
effectiveness of the Communist propaganda in India, particularly 
where the line is that you should go Communist, as China has gone 
Communist, and if you go Communist as China has, then your con- 
ditions will improve, improve almost immediately. 

For instance, in a fair in Benares there, which is the holy city 

Senator GREEN. Will you speak a little louder, please? 
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Mr. Houiuanp. In Benares, which is the holy city in India, I went 
into a fairground where, at one end, there was a great building. | 
was asked as I went through if I would like to see this exposition which 
showed the deve lopme nt of India through portraits of her great les ses. 
There were 1 or 2 pictures or paintings of Nehru, of Gandhi, of Tagore, 
but almost all of the other pictures were of Stalin, but particularly of 
Mao Tze-Tung, and then of conditions in China, how the children 
now had schools, they now had hospitals, they had clinics, and it 
showed the happy Chinese with round faces, with smiles, enjoying 
these new benefits from the Communist regime. Well, this entire 
building was filled with that kind of material. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Who sponsored that exhibit? 

Mr. Houtanp. That exhibit, I do not know who sponsored it, but 
undoubtedly it was the local Communist Party in Benares. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Was it your understanding that the 
Government was sponsoring this exhibit? 

Mr. Hotuanp. No; it was not the Government, I am confident of 
that. So (1) this revolt against conditions; (2) this line of the Com- 
munists; (3) the third impression, that they still look to the United 
States and to the western countries, if you will, for leadership—most 
of the people do—and we are attempting, through point 4 programs, 
through a variety of projects, both information, technical assistance, 
cultural, educational, to demonstrate to them that it is possible for 
them to improve their conditions through the democratic processes. 

But I think that it is clear that we lack in the United States the 
trained people who know the language, who know the customs, who 
know the mores of these peoples abroad, and so we face this dilemma 
of moving ahead on these projects with inadequately prepared per- 
sonnel, or waiting and letting the Communists drive ahead with their 
propaganda program to convince them that they should go Com- 
munist. 

AIMS OF THE EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Well, I think this all points toward the very vital importance of 
exchange programs, to get people abroad to give them this basic ex- 
perience, this knowledge of the language, this knowledge of the cus- 
toms, of the mores, of the economics, of the government, so that we 
= have this reservoir of trained personnel who will know how to 

varry on these developmental projects, will know how to counteract 
the Communist propaganda, and I think do a far more effective job 
than we are doing at the present time. 

Let me say that I do not mean that we do not have conscientious 
and able people in the field. The fact of the matter is, though, that 
we have expanded our operations, both consular, diplomatic, TCA, 
MSA, technical assistance, through the United Nations, and the 
specialized agencies. Our industries have developed their branches 
abroad to the extent that we have really used every available person 
that has this training, so I think that this whole program of exchange 
of persons is essential if we are to counteract the Communist propa- 
ganda, if we are to carry on these major responsibilities which have 
have been placed on us. 

Senator Green. May ; ask a question? 

Mr. Houuanp. Yes, si 


ng 
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FOREIGN RECOGNITION OF U. 8. ASSISTANCE 


senator GREEN. | do not want to interrupt the orderly presentation 

your argument, but it is one thing to do good in the world and 

other thing to get credit for it. I think we have done a great deal 
ood, but do you think we have gotten the proper credit for it? 

\ir. Hottanpn. No, sir; I do not think we always get proper credit 
for it. I think we generally do get credit for what we do. The 
difficulty is that we have to be careful when we are working to help 
sensitive advanced peoples, sensitive people, particularly, that we do 
not seem to imply that they have nothing and we are their great 
benefactors. 

Senator GREEN. That is the other extreme. 

[r. Hottanp. Yes. I think that we have to be very subtle in 

rms of how we handle that. 

Of course, we go into this to help, but we also go into it for enlight- 
ened self-interest reasons. 

Senator Green. I would like to have you develop that thought a 
little more. In other words, what is your criticism of that situation 
and how might it be improved? Do you think they have enough or do 
vou think they have too much? 

Mr. Hottanp. Do you mean that they have too much enlightened 
self-interest? 

Senator GREEN. Do you think we get enough credit? Is it done 
tactfully or untactfully? 

Mr. Hotuanp. I think, generally speaking 

Senator Green. I would like to get your impressions. 

Mr. Hottanp. That we do get as much credit as we can at the 
present time. I think that we are still in the process of convincing the 
world that we are not an imperialistic power, that with our great 
strength goes this respect for the individual, for the individual person, 
the individual country, so that I think we have to be careful that we 
lo not overemphasize this demand for thanks for everything that we 
ag, 

Senator Green. Of course, that is self-evident. We start out with 
that, but I meant, What was your observation or what was your 
impression? 

Mr. Hotitanp. My impression is that, generally speaking, we do 
vet sufficient credit. 

Senator HickenLoorger. Had you finished your statement? 

Mr. Houtuanp. I think I have; yes, sir. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 


Senator HickENLooper. Senator Fulbright? 

Senator Futsrient. On the matter of credit, credit is really not 
the objective of this program in any case; is it? That is strictly a 
byproduct. 

Mr. Houuanp. That is right. 

Senator Futsricut. The objective is to encourage these people to 
have confidence in themselves and to establish a government, suffi- 
ciently stable so that it will not be subject to totalitarian ideas. Is 
that not really the problem? 
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Mr. Hotianp. That is correct; and also by helping them to develop 
economically we are raising their standards of livi ing, We are increasing 
their purchasing power, so they are a better source of products and a 
better market for our goods. 

Senator Fu_srient. If they do most of it for themselves and feel 
that they are doing it, does that not really, in the long run, tend to 
give them the confidence which makes them able to operate a self- 
governing country rather than the feeling of dependence upon us? It 
does not appear to me that gratitude growing out of this, is ever of any 
particular significance to us and to our objectives so long as the objec- 
tives of creating and helping to create a stable and strong independent 
country are achieved. 

Mr. Houiuanp. I think that is correct. 


RABAUT AMENDMENT AND BINATIONAL APPROACH 


Senator Futsricut. I want to try to shorten this a little. Are 
you familiar with what is known as the Rabaut amendment? 

Mr. Hotuanp. | am, sir. 

Senator Futsrient. Would you mind commenting on what you 
think the effect of that amendment would be upon the continued 
existence of the Government-sponsored exchange program? 

Mr. Houtianp. I think it would be very unfortunate. As you know, 
Mr. Fulbright, I was in the Department of State at the time we set 
up the administrative plan for the Fulbright program, so | am quite 
familiar with the importance of using these currencies from the sale 
of surplus properties and other currencies that may be available in 
planning on a long- meee basis, and [ think that the Rabaut amend- 
ment would make it very difficult to administer this program as it 
has been administere nd. I believe, in the past, efficiently and well. 

Senator Futsricut. Is not one of the values of this present arrange- 
ment that it gives the various countries with whom we have these 
programs a sense of participation, that it is their program as much as 
ours? Is not that psychology important to the enlistment of the 
support of the nationals of the various countries? 

Mr. Hotianp. | think that is vital; I think that one of the greatest 
features of the Fulbright program is the binational commission 
abroad, and the Board of Foreign Scholarships here, which includes 
the private individuals; it includes private individuals within the 
countries abroad, and also representatives of their government, but 
it is that binational character that makes it unique. 

If I may, I will just give an example. On this trip I attended 
meeting on exchange of persons in Bangkok, and there were repre- 
sentatives from some 16 south Asian countries. Two of the represent- 
atives oe were from countries where our relations, politically, are 
not too good, and they almost embarrassed me by constantly pointing 
out to the other Asians that this is the way, the way the binational 
commission selection procedure is performed, is the way these pro- 
grams should be administered, and saying that other countries, 
instead of having this cooperative approach whereby they together 
selected a panel of individuals, decided themselves that they wanted 
a certain number of people to go to, let us say, England or to France, 
or whatever it might be, and they resented the fact that it was a 
unilateral decision. 
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They got into a quarrel, and frequently only half of those that were 
selected ‘by, say, Great Britain ever got to Great Britain, whereas 
they used the example of the binational F ulbright Commission as the 
ideal way where they sat down together and determined who could 
benefit most from this experience abroad. 

Senator Futpricur. I am very glad to have that statement from 
you because it is, I think, a very serious matter. If this binational 
approach is abandoned, do you not think that these commissions will 
eventually lose their sense of participation and their enthusiasm for 
the program? Do you not think that this would be a very great 
hindrance to an effective program? 

Mr. Houtuanp. I do, entirely. 


VALUE AND QUALITY OF EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Senator Futsricat. Is it true that this exchange program, as con- 
trasted with other programs in the field of information, is one in which 
the Russians are not quite able to engage in the same sense that they 
do in, for example, the propaganda field “which you mentioned? They 
can put up posters, they can broadcast radio programs, they can 
print books; but they cannot and have not dared to conduct a free 
exchange by which their people can come out and go freely about in 
other countries, and vice versa. Is that not so? 

Mr. Houtanp. That is my understanding; yes. 

Senator Futsricut. Of all these programs, this is the one in which 
we have the rather unique advantage of an activity which we can 
engage in and do successfully. They cannot engage in it, so that 

Mr. Hotianp. That is correct, according to my understanding. 

Senator Fuutpricut. Is it true? 

Mr. Houianp. That is true. 

Senator Fu.sriaut. Is it a true statement? 

Mr. Hotuanp. It is true, and it is very important. 


REDUCING SIZE OF PROGRAMS 


Senator Futsricut. I have one further question. Your ee on 
reduction was not quite clear to me. To which program or to what 
phase of the program did you refer, and why? You seemed to suggest 
that it might be desirable to reduce the numbers. Would you be 
more specific so that the record is clear? 

Mr. Hotianp. What I meant there was that I am convinced that 
we have increased the number of leaders and specialists, technical 
assistants, MSA people, coming to the United States beyond our 
capacity to do the hand-tailored job that is essential if they are to get 
from this experience wh at they should. 

I can cite you examples from some of my visits to countries on this 
trip. I could also report to you 

Senator Futsricat. I want the record to be clear. Does that refer 
to the operations under Public Law 584? 

Mr. Houtzanp. It does not; it does not refer or relate to, particularly, 
students who come and who go onto a college campus where there is 
a dormitory for them or a fraternity house for them to live, where 
there is an educational institution, where they attend classes, where if 
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they become ill there is a clinic to take care of them, where there are 
professors, there is a foreign student adviser frequently to help them. 

It is the individuals who come over alone, and who are then routed 
from one place to another, to see cities or factories or educational 
institutions. 


EXAMPLES OF DIFFERENT EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Senator Futpricut. Would examples of that be the productivity 
teams of MISA and the large number of Germans who were brought 
over under the sponsorship of 

Mr. Houuanp. I think, generally speaking, we have brought larger 
numbers in these categories—I do not know the specific examples, 
I was thinking of TCA, for instance, some of their projects, but it is 
generally true, I think, that we have increased the numbers to the 
point where it is not possible to provide them with the services that 
they require. 

Senator Futsriecut. | have felt that. Of course, the largest num- 
ber of all came from Germany. I think that number was almost as 
large as all the others put together. 

Mr. Houtuanp. That is right. 

Senator FuLsricur. It is my impression that the German program 
is now, if not at an end already, approaching an end in the immediate 
future. 

Mr. Houuanp. That is right. 

We have, as you know, regional offices now in Chicago, Denver, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Houston, Texas, and our staffs there have 
reported to the Educational Advisory Commission, and I think that 
report has come on up to you, that the numbers coming are just 
beyond the capacity of the organizations there, and frequently our 
own offices are swamped, which incidentally, are privately financed, 
in making this contribution to these programs. 

Senator Futpricutr. Yes. I just wanted to make clear what you 
had in mind. 

Mr. Houuanp. Yes; that is right. This program, as I said before, 
is a quality program. 

Senator FuLprient. Yes. 

Mr. Hotuanp. And we should not increase the numbers beyond 
our capacity to do the quality job, and I think we have in some of 
these adult categories. 

Senator FuLprient. Thank you very much for a very fine statement. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


Senator HickENLooper. Senator Green, do you have any more 
questions? 

Senator Green. Yes. 

Mr. Holland, pursuing a little further the line of questioning 

Mr. Houuanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator GREEN (continuing). I would like to take advantage—lI do 
not know if the rest of the subcommittee would—of your impressions 
of our information program in general, and particularly along the lines 
that you have used for illustration purposes. 
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You pointed out the effective exhibition they had in this hall, 
from which most of the observers came away with a very pleasing 
impression of life in Soviet China, and you used other iJlustrations. 
| wonder if you could explain to us whether you think the Soviet 
information program, as a whole, is superior or inferior to ours. How 
do the two programs compare in terms of the end result of making 
the democratic—or the Communist—system seem the better way 

life? 

Mr. Hotianp. Well, Senator, it is a difficult question, of course, 
to answer, but I would hazard the guess that it is superior to ours in 
at least two ways: It is superior in terms of the resources that are 
available for their activities 

Senator Grern. I am not talking about the mesns; I am talking 
about the result. 

Mr. Houuanp. In terms of results, let me make my two points, and 
then I will try to be a little more specific. First of all, it is superior, 
I think, in terms of its resources; secondly, it is 

Senator GREEN. You mean the amount of money spent? 


FANATICS’ DEVOTION TO COMMUNIST CAUSE 


Mr. Ho.tuanp. Yes; and, secondly, it is able to enlist the fanatical 
support of individuals within countries who devote all of their time 
to, let us say, propagandizing for communism in a way that we have 
not been able to. 

Senator Green. How do you account for that? 

Mr. Hoxuanp. Well, for one thing, I think our way, our democracy 
is a way of life, and communism, in a sense, is a fanatical religion, 
and so they get the fanatical religionists who will devote their whole 
lives practically to promoting the cause of communism. 

For instance, in France, where | have spent several years, when we 
had an information service there in Paris and in a few major cities 
like Lyon, Marseilles, and so on, the Communists had—they owned 
2 or 3 major newspapers in Paris; they owned several monthly 
magazines, the Cy had branch offices in all of the 84 Provinces I believe 
there are 84—and they had small offices in the fourteen-hundred-and- 
some communes, where they distributed Communist literature 

Now, those were manned almost entirely by French Communists. 

Ve have not, as yet, been able to enilint that kind of fanatical support; 
I am not sure that we ever will. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Mr. Holl: rigt may | interject something 
here? Is it not possible that one of the reasons they are able to 
recruit these hard core, militant, fanatical Communists is based on the 
theory that when the supposed revolution comes, these people will 
be the ones who decide whose heads will be chopped off. We do 
not teach that kind of a philosophy. 

Mr. Hotianp. That is certainly partly the explanation. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. It is a philosophy of power. It is a 
struggle for power on the part of these native leaders; they think they 
will be the big dogs in the group when the re ‘yolution comes and 
communism takes over. 

We, on the other hand, teach—or attempt to teach—the dignity 
and the sovereignty of the individual. 
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Mr. Hotuanp. Right. 


Senator HickenLoorer. We do not hold out hope of power to the 
leaders whom we try to enlist to further our cause. Would you not 
think that that is a part of the situation? 

Mr. Houtuanp. That is part of it. 


FEAR AS MOTIVE FOR EMBRACING COMMUNISM 


Senator H1ickenLoorer. That explains why they can get so many 
recruits? 

Mr. Hotianpn. That is part of the explanation; yes, 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Yes. 

Senator Green. What is the other part? 

Mr. Houianp. I am ot sure, sir, that I really know what the other 
part of the answer is. I think that it is true that these people who 
are on the fence fear what will happen to them. 

When I was in Poris, for instance, from 1948 to 1950, I found that 
there were people sitting on the fence who would tend to follow the 
Communist line because at that time they feared the Russian Army 
would march to the Atlantic, and they realized that if the army came 
through, then if they had been really on our side, as you say, their heads 
would fall or they would not have anything to say as to whose heads 
would fall. 

Senator HickenLooper. That is not unique; we have people who 
make contributions to both political parties in the same campaign. 

Senator Green. Do you think that the majority of them are gov- 
erned by that motive? 

Mr. Houuanp. I think they are governed, probably the majority 
are governed, by that motive. I think that they fear most of all 
power, and they fear the power of the Soviet army, and the Communist 
system; that is one reason why, although I am certainly convinced of 
the importance of exchange of persons, information programs, and so 
on, I still think that we have to have a very strong Army and Navy and 
Air Force, and we need to carry on the MSA and the TCA programs 
which help eliminate the conditions in which communism breeds. 

Senator Green. Do you ascribe this conversion to communism 
principally to the fear of foree—fear of the consequences if they do 
not convert? ‘ 

Mr. Houianp. That is part of it, and also, of course, it is an appeal 
to warped minds, if you will, almost the lunatic fringe, that feels that 
this is a simple way to change conditions. 

They are immature enough to feel that by simply adopting a 
monolithic system, such as communism, you can improve conditions. 


COMPARISON OF SOVIET AND AMERICAN TECHNIQUES 


Senator Green. Let us return to the original question: Do you 
think the Russian information system is superior, as far as results are 
concerned? 

Mr. Houuanp. I think it is difficult to generalize about that, sir, 
but I think that the example of the Lron Curtain countries, of Com- 
munist China, are sober examples that indicate that the Russians 
have been superior in their propaganda, backed by force, than we have 
been. 
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Senator GREEN. Can you, out of your personal observations, give 
illustrations of examples i in which we both have used the same media 
and the Russians have been superior’ 

Mr. HoLtianp. It is very difficult, sir, for me to give examples, but 
here is one, I think. I have had some connection with youth confer- 
ences, conferences of college and university students, and I think 
that the Communists in all of the countries will select and send to 
those various meetings very well prepared, trained individuals who 
know communism and all of its arguments; whereas the so-called free 
countries or Western democratic countries will send, perhaps, an 
elected but nevertheless a callow youth, you has not had this political 
orientation in this preparation, and who is completely outclassed by 
the trained Communist representatives who are there. That is one 
example. 

Now, | happened to be active in a little foundation now that is 

attempting to see ms at we get more mi dr American nee nt leaders 
to these meetings, but I think there is one example, si 

Senator GREEN. There are other ways in which the ; could be com- 
pared, I suppose, such as the circulation of literature. 

Mr. Hotutanp. There is another example. For instance, in India, 
many Indians told me that the Communists at the present time are 
distributing, and I saw some of the books actually, beautifully pre- 
pared, beautifully bound books on Marxism, on Stalin, on Lenin, on 
the other great leaders of communism. They are distributing them 
for practically nothing. They will set a price that is maybe one- 
twentieth of the actual cost, and if an individual is in a position to 
influence public opinion, then those books are given to him. 

One of the pleas was that we do more to try to get good American 
books printed and distributed there at a price that can reach the 
people. 

Senator GREEN. All these books to which you refer have a political 
significance, | presume. 

Mr. Hotuanp. Most of them do. They have a political signifi- 
cance, but some times, of course, they emphasize the ballet or art or 
some of the construction projects in Russia, but they are, of course, 
placed there for political reasons. 


COMPARING EFFORTS AND MONEY SPENT ON PROPAGANDA 


Senator Futsricut. Will the Senator yield at this point? 

Would you make an estimate of the relative amount of effort and 
money that they spend, as opposed to our efforts and expenditures? 
Have you any ideas on that? 

Mr. Hotuanp. I do not have any 

Senator Futsricut. Is it substantially greater than ours? 

Mr. Houianp. I think it is substantially greater. I must say I 
would have to depend more on some of the figures that former Senator 
Benton, that Ed Barrett, who was, you remember, the Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs, some of the statements that have come 
out—I am convinced their resources, their funds, are much greater 
than ours; I do not know to what extent they are. 

[t is interesting that in India, where I visited recently, their major 
effort is directed toward propaganda. You do not run into, or I did 
not run into experimental villages or cooperative projects of that 
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type financed by a point 4, by Russian funds, which are attemptir g 
to improve conditions; they are doing their job almost entirely throug! 
propaganda and through these fanatical supporters. 

Senator Futsricutr. They are doing it by promises. 

Mr. Hotianp. Pardon me? 

Senator Futsrient. They are doing it by promises. 

Mr. Hotianp. That is right. 

Senator Green. When I question you, I do not want you to mis- 
understand me. I am not opposing your views 

Mr. Houianpb. Oh, no. 

Senator Green (continuing). Or thinking that they are wrong 
I have had the same impression myself in some respects, although] 
have not had as broad an experience as you. 


gh 


EXAMPLES OF RUSSIAN AND AMERICAN PROGRAMS 


For instance, would you regard this as typical? In Calcutta, 
I went to a Russian movie. They were having a series of films in 
the best theater in the city. They put on movies every evening for 
2 weeks. They made it a social occasion. They charged top prices 
and had patrons and patronesses with very fine names, as we do 
here for concerts when we are raising money for charity. I went, 
and I do not think I ever saw such a program. The only propaganda 
in it was at the very end where they showed a day in Soviet Russia, 
or something like that, which was very effective. The rest of the 
program consisted of the highest grade of entertainment, tactfully 
done. 

Mr. Houianp. Yes. 

Senator Futsricut. Is that not the best propaganda? 

Senator Green. The best sort. 

In contrast to that, in Delhi, I saw an American movie which they 
had just begun to exhibit. It was one of a series about the different 
States of the United States—why the Indians should be interested in 
that, I do not know. I, myself, was rather offended at the extent to 
which bathing beauties on the beaches of New Jersey were advertised 
as one of the attractions in America; the Indians were very much 
shocked—they do not like to see the female body naked, or practically 
so. I think this shows the contrast between the brains » ie hind the 
two programs. 

Do you get the same kind of impression? 


VALUE OF FAMILIARITY WITH FOREIGN CUSTOMS AND CONDITIONS 


Mr. Hotuanp. Yes. You see, I stated that I felt that we had this 
great responsibility and we lacked the trained people with the knowl- 
edge of the mores, and in this instance frequently it is a lack of knowl- 
edge of simply the mores or the customs of the people; and I ran into 
one example in Lebanon, actually on this trip, where the American 
Navy was making a courtesy call there, and I had been in Athens 
before when they were there, and they behaved themselves very well. 

When I got to Lebanon, to Beirut, the boys at American University 
were striking; there were ‘editorials in the newspapers, because some 
w ell-meaning American—and I do not believe it came from the 
Embassy—had put out a notice saying that the American Fleet was 
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soing to be in, the sailors were going to be on shore, and they were 
arranging a series of parties for them, and any Lebanese girls who 
wished to make themselves available for these parties, to be at certain 
places to be picked up. 

~ Well, the whole storm was over the insinuation that Lebanese girls 
were to be made available to American sailors, and the boys at 
{merican University were striking, saying they were not going to 
have their girl friends made available. 

One friend of mine had been at an American college there for 
women, and he was delayed because the Ambassador from Iraq had 
been there just before him, and was protesting and saying that under 
no circumstances were any Iraqi girls to be made available for these 
ps irties. 

Well, again, it seems to me it was just a lack of understanding of 
the mores rof the people there. 

Senator Green. How do you think that can be cured? On the 
one hand, you brought out this lack of knowledge of the peoples and 
their ways and their standards of living; on the other hand, you 
brought out the facts that our resources are not as great as theirs 
and that they are fanatically preaching communism while we are 
very mildly preaching democracy. How do you think this situation 
can be cured? 


VALUE OF EXCHANGE AND SIMILAR PROGRAMS 


Mr. Houuanp. Well, one way, as I have said, is through the 
exchange-of-persons program, by getting our young men and young 
women out to these countries when they can live in families, when 
they can learn the language, and learn the mores, so that we can 
then draw on that reservoir for these positions abroad, not only the 
diplomatic and consular service but also industry. 

Senator GREEN. It is quite a long program. 

Mr. Hou AND. Well, frequently we call them students, but they 
are frequently 25 to 30, and so they are almost immediately available 
for these jobs. 

Of course, another thing I think we need to do is to encourage more 
educational institutions in this country to establish special courses 
that will prepare their graduates to know more about these countries. 
These area-center studies, which the Carnegie Corp. and the Ford 
Foundation have been helping, are another way in which we can 
develop these people who really know these countries. 

I read a report recently on those area centers done by Dr. Bennett 
of Yale, which was shocking in terms of the small number of specialists 
that are being turned out now, 13 for the whole continent of Africa 
in all of the United States. I think it was 35 for southeast Asia. 
These are well-trained individuals who complete their undergraduate 
and graduate work in a particular field. But we need to multiply that. 

There are only really 5 first-class centers where you can get an 
all-around knowledge on Russia in this country—10, perhaps, where 
youcan. Weneed to develop more of that type. 

I think that report showed there were only 240 or 250 in all of the 
boot States who were getting this all-around understanding of 
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Now, if we are to counter propaganda and understand how to 
deal with Russia, we need far more than 240. 

Senator GREEN. I am very glad to hear you say that, because 
that is just what I wanted to bring out. That is all. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Senator HickenLoorer. Mr. Holland, you represent the Institute 
of International Education, do you not? 

Mr. Hotuanp. That is correct. 

Senator HickENLoorgER. Do you receive Government aid in that 
institute? 

Mr. Houuanp. We receive reimbursement for the services that 
we render in the placement and the supervision of foreign students 
coming to the United States, and also in connection with some other 
projects. We still help the Department of Defense with Ryukyuans 

Senator HickeENLoopEeR. Do you receive private contributions, 
as well? 

Mr. HoLuanp. We do; we are a private agency. 

Senator HickENLOOPER. Are you supported mostly by private con- 
tributions or by Government disbursements? 

Mr. Hotuanp. Mostly private contributions. With an administra- 
tive budget of a million and a quarter this year, we get about $700,000, 
over $700,000, from private sources, from Ford, Carnegie, Rockefeller, 
other foundations, and private individuals. 

Senator HickENLooreER. I merely wanted to establish your type of 
operation for the record. 

Mr. Houuanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Your activities in behalf of the Govern- 
ment are under contractual relationship in these particular fields, 

Mr. Hotuanp. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator HickenLooper. I think that is all, and thank you very 
much. I am sorry we do not have more time; but perhaps we have 
covered the subject in the limited time available. If you have any 
further ideas that you would like to submit to us at a later date, 
we should be glad to receive them. 

Mr. Houiann. Thank you; I appreciate this opportunity to come 
before you. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. We are very glad to have heard you, and 
we thank you very much. 

The prepared statement of Mr. Holland will be placed in the 
record at this point. 

(Notr.—The document referred to is as follows:) 


INTERCHANGE OF PERSONS AND FOREIGN Po.icy 


I deeply appreciate the invitation of your chairman to appear before this 
committee. It has been my privilege for some 20 years to be associated with 
domestic and international educational, cultural, information, and economic- 
development programs. My work in this field has included association with 
International Student Service, the American Council on Education (both private 
agencies), and the United States Department of State, the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, and the United States Office of Education. Since 1950, I have been 
president of the Institute of International Education, a private agency founded in 
1919 by Elihu Root, Nicholas Murray Butler, and Stephen Duggan to facilitate 
the exchange of men and women between the United States and other free nations, 
with the objectives of reducing misunderstandings and tensions between the 
peoples of this interdependent world. 
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As a private agency in the field of exchange of persons, the institute is this year 
related to public and private programs exchanging over 4,000 persons with 67 
countries of the world. Dealing, as it does, with students, professors, teachers, 
lecturers, leaders, and specialists, its activities form a cross section of the field of 
exchange and bring it daily into touch with nearly all aspects of these programs. 

The first point I wish to make is that I am convinced from this experience with a 
variety of international programs that the medium of exchange of persons is the 
most potent means to develop understanding between peoples and to counteract 
Communist propaganda. [Exchange programs also prepare nationals of other 
countries, and Americans, for basic constructive work that is essential if we are 
to eliminate the social and economic conditions in which communism breeds. 
The importance of exchange of persons bas long been recognized by leading per- 
sonages throughout the world 

On October 16, 1952, Dwight D. Eisenhower wrote to me, as president of the 
institute: “I firmly believe that educational-exchange programs are an important 
step toward world peace. Because of failures in human relationships, my genera- 
tion has suffered through two world wars. The threat of another will not be 
removed until the peoples of the world come to know each other better, until they 
understand each other’s problems and needs and hopes. Exchange-of-persons 
programs can contribute immeasurably to such understanding. 

“Tt is very heartening that so many thousands of students, teachers, specialists, 
and trainees from abroad will have an opportunity this year for advanced study in 
yur colleges and industrial plants, and that equally large numbers of American 
students will study abroad. Great increases in the world’s resources of goodwill 
and of determination to settle international differences peacefully will inevitably 
result. The large scope of these programs represents the devoted and unselfish 
efforts of publie-spirited organizations and citizens both here and abroad who 
are firm in the knowledge that the individual citizen can do something for world 
peace. 

“That these programs are backed by the Republican Party is specifically stated 
in our platform. It is my personal hope that this activity, so important in the 
future of the world, will continue to expand in the coming years.’ 

On March 18, 1953, Mayor Ernst Reuter of Berlin, speaking informally at a 
reception which our institute gave him in New York, said: ‘The problem of 
Berlin is a spiritual and moral one; and, without the possibility of people coming 
and going, the spirit cannot survive. The exchange of professors and students 
is the best thing the United States can do, even more important in Berlin than in 
the rest of the Western Zone, as it is impossible for foreigners to realize what it 
means not to be able ever to leave the boundaries of a small area. It is of great 
importance that some are able to leave and really see other countries and see the 
way of life there and, if he is an able person, to learn something from his 
experience. 

“Tl believe that facilitating exchanges of men and women is much more impor- 
tant than all the material governmental help and actions, necessary as these are 
This coming together, living together, and understanding each other through 
having a common experience lays the ground on which the ehurch of the future 
can be built up. Berlin will stand morally and spiritually on the side of all who 
want to see the world united and free.”’ 

My second major point is that exchange of persons programs are more effective 
if private agencies play an important role in their planning and administration. I 
recognize that I say this as a representative of a private agency, but my record in 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs and the Department of State shows clearly 
that I believed in the same principle when I was in Government service 

Whether we like it or not, Government agencies are not always free of suspicion 
as to their motives in international activities. In many countries of the world 
there is a traditional distrust of official, Government-sponsored activities. A 
private agency such as the Institute, with its roots deep in the community, can 
present with more subtlety and effectiveness the purposes of exchange of persons 
programs. International exchange programs planned and administered by private 
agencies also allow for a greater degree of flexibility and individualization than do 
programs planned and administered directly by Government agencies 

I furthermore believe that private agencies can do the job more economically, 
though this is not easy to prove because of the difficulty of determining the total 
costs in any Government program Using private agencies also avoids building 
up a large and rigid bureaucracy. The Department of State itself is, I believe, 
cognizant of this and follows a policy of using private agencies. The feeling 
sometimes expressed by other Government agencies that all Government funds 
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should be spent by Government agencies is an expensive and fallacious princi} 

The third point that I wish to make is that exchange of persons should be a 
quality and not a quantity program. If done well, these programs are the most 
potent means of improving relations among the nations of the world. If not dor 
well, they can have the opposite effect. I believe most of the United Stat 
exchange programs, public and private, are well conceived and efficiently a 
ministered. I am convinced, however, that there is still room for improveme 

We in the Institute have been aware during recent years of the need for im- 
provement in the administration of programs and have employed a private group of 
managerial engineers to analvze the Institute. We have also helped in initiating 
a study of the impact of exchange of persons programs, which is supported wit! 
funds from the Carnegie, Rockefeller, and Ford Foundations. In addition, staff 
members of the Institute have traveled abroad to obtain official and private 
reactions to exchange programs, and particularly to the services of the Institute, 

During November and December of last year I made a trip around the world 
which permitted me to visit France, Greece, Lebanon, Pakistan, India, Thailand, 
and Japan. If you will permit me, I should like to give you some of my impres- 
sions and reactions. 

I stated above that a quality job in exchange of persons is essential. We must 
not forget that when we talk of exchange of persons we are talking of individuals. 
A constructive program for a man or woman involves careful thinking and profes- 
sional planning to make it meaningful to the individual concerned, I should like 
to trace briefly the basic steps in this process. 

1. Selection —The Department of State and the Institute of International 
Education have, at the present time, some 113 student selection committees in 67 
countries of the world. These committees are made up of prominent Americans 
resident abroad and nationals of the foreign country. These committees are 
provided with guidance and secretarial help by the American diplomatic missions, 
and their function is to sereen applicants for fellowships in the United States. 

I believe these binational committees should continue to be used for the student 
exchange program. In fact, I think that these committees could be used to 
improve the selection of leaders and specialists. However, I believe that a 
greater effort should be made on the part of the Institute and the Department of 
State to establish for these committees criteria which would emphasize such 
essentials as the selection of adult and mature individuals, their ability to adjust 
to an unfamiliar culture, and the assurance that on the person’s return to his home 
the knowledge and skills he has acquired abroad can be used in the economic, 
social, or cultural development of his country. Much needs to be done to improve 
the selection process, this all-important first step in any exchange of persons 
program, 

2. Reception.—A hospitable welcome at the port of entry is of great importance. 
The committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students, with which we 
are closely associated, is already doing a fine job. Other private agencies must be 
encouraged and assisted in receiving visitors on their arrival in the United States, 
helping them through customs and other formalities, and welcoming them to our 
country. 

3. Orientation.—We all need to do a much better job of providing foreign 
students and other visitors with information on this country before they leave 
their homes. Books, pamphlets, and other materials must be sent to them and, 
if possible, discussion groups or lectures should be arranged to help them under- 
stand the growth, the development, and the problems of this great deomcracy 
Furthermore, after visitors from abroad arrive in this country, they should, if 
possible, be provided a constructive experience in orientation centers where for a 
period of a month to 6 weeks they will be able to improve their knowledge of 
English and learn through living in American communities about our way of life. 
In some cases students will require some additional assistance along these lines 
after they are enrolled in educational institutions. The orientation courses de- 
signed for college freshmen are not always adapted to the needs of foreign students, 
many of whom are on the graduate level. 

4. Placement.—The placement of students in educational or training institu- 
tions is all-important. This assumes a thorough knowledge of the educational 
resources and needs of the countries from which these individuals come and to 
which they will return, as well as a knowledge of the institutions in the United 
States to which they are to go. More than knowledge of the courses of study is 
essential. It is equally important to have sound information on housing facilities, 
the nature of the community, and to be aware of whether race, religious, or color 
prejudice exists on the campus or in the community. The Institute and the 
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ncies in Washington doing placement work need to continue to improve the 
ection, organization, and utilization of knowledge of this type. 
». Supervision. After the students have been placed in institutions, or the 
iders have arrived and have been routed to particular cities or organizations, 
careful planning is needed to guarantee that they wili really have the type of 
nerience that will enable them to understand American life, and to broaden 
{merican understanding of many critical areas of the world about which we 
are not too wellinformed. This means that arrangements must be made for them 
to get into American homes, to visit industrial plants, service clubs, churches, 
schools, PTA meetings, baseball games, and other recreational facilities. 

The foreign student adviser on a college or university campus is of great im- 

rtance. The Institute, in close cooperation with the National Association of 
Foreign Student Advi-ers, is working hard to impress on college and university 
administrators the importance of having an able faculty member designated as 
responsible for the foreign visitors. 

The Institute in the last year, with the help of the Ford Foundation, has 
established regional offices in Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Houston, and has expanded its offices in Washington and Paris. These offices, 
vith trained staff members and local advisory committees made up of civic 
leaders in all walks of life, are working closely with foreign student advisers and 

ith the many community organizations in the United States interested in 
leveloping sound experiences for foreign students and visitors to this country. 

6. Follow-up.—I think much more should be done to try to bring together 
foreign students, leaders, and others before their return to their home country. 
In this way they will be able to exchange ideas and get a more balanced picture 

the United States. At the same time, the administrators of these programs 
vill be better able to learn the extent to which the programs are achieving their 
objectives. 

The Institute and other private agencies, such as the International House 
Association, must also do a great deal more to develop alumni associations of 
foreign students who have studied in the United States. The Institute has 
recently embarked on an ambitious project to identify all American and foreign 
persons who have studied abroad in the last 25 years. Called the central index 
of exchangees, we hope that it will catalog on IBM cards over 170,000 persons 
by the end of 1953, and over 300,000 by December 1954. This summary of 
internationally trained persons will be of considerable value in research, in 
program planning, and in the identification of trained personnel. 

On my recent trip I met in Japan and Greece with associations of students who 
had studied abroad. These organizations can be helpful in counteracting mis- 
conceptions and hostile propaganda about the United States. They can also 
prepare citizens of their own countries who are coming here by telling them of their 
experiences in the United States and helping them more easily to make personal 
adjustments. They can also assist in the reeeption of Americans studying in 
their countries by providing advice and assistance on their arrival. Much more 
also should be done to try to associate these former foreign students with cultural 
institutes, information centers, American libraries, American schools, and other 
projects of this type abroad. 

The development of sound exchange programs for American students and 
leaders going abroad is, of course, of equal significance. Representatives of the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships have already reported to the committee on this 
important activity. The Institute of International Education, as an agent of the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, has screened candidates for the so-called Fulbright 
awards, as well as candidates for awards of various foreign governments, private 
agencies and foundations to American students. These students have, we believe, 
contributed much to the understanding of this country in other nations and have 
usually been able young ambassadors. In addition, we are building up in the 
United States a reservoir of trained Americans who know the language, the history, 
the customs, the economies of foreign peoples. These men and women will thus 
be better prepared than is the present generation to man the many projects, both 
publie and private, which the United States now carries on in foreign countries. 

I repeat that this program should be a quality program. I sincerely believe 
that the numbers of leaders, specialists, and technicians coming to the United 
States should be decreased if the funds necessary to do a better job are not 
available. Private agencies are capable of helping to do a quality job, but they 
cannot be expected to pay the full costs of making effective the United States 
Government’s foreign policy in the field. This statement is based on the reports 
which have come from all of our regional offices as a result of their experience 
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with foreign leaders, specialists, and technicians. Providing a full scholarship, 
or a grant for a student or leader to come to this country, is not in itself sufficient. 
Staff and facilities must also be provided to insure that during their stay here 
they improve their knowledge and skills and obtain and carry home with them 
a comprehensive and honest picture of the United States. 

The American people have cooperated enthusiastically in developing interchange 
of persons programs. It is one of the most effective means by which individual 
citizens can play a direct and vital part in building understanding and developing 
a meaningful foreign policy for our country. 


POSTPONING TESTIMONY BY OTHER WITNESSES 


Senator HickENLoopER. It is 6 minutes to 11, and we must adjourn 
at 11. 

Mr. Van Sant, do you have a formal statement prepared? 

Mr. Van Sanr. I have, sir. 

Senator HickENLooPER. You live in Baltimore, do you not? 

Mr. Van Sanv. I do, sir. 

Senator Hickwentoorer. I am sorry that this matter arose this 
morning so unexpectedly. Would you like to file your statement for 
our record and come back again, in the near future, at your conven- 
ience and the convenience of the subcommittee? 

Mr. Van Sant. I would appreciate the opportunity, sir. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. We would like to hear from you. Un- 
fortunately, the time is short. If you want to file your statement and 
take 5 minutes to give us some of your views at this moment, perhaps 
we could do that. 

Mr. VAN Sant. I would rather appear later. 

Senator HickENLoopER. All right, fine. Would you rather file 
your statement now or file it later? 

Mr. Van Sant. I have filed my statement, sir; I have left 25 
copies here. 

Senator Hicken.Looper. All right. It will be incorporated in the 
record of the day that you appear for a question and answer period. 

Mr. Van Sanv. Thank you, sir, because this is Maryland Day, and 
I wanted to make it available on Maryland Day. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Van Sant. Thank you, sir. 

(Norr.—The prepared statement of Thomas A. Van Sant, director 
of adult education, Department of Education, Baltimore, Md., will be 
found on p. 701 of this volume.) 

Senator Hickentooper. Colonel Andrews, you work here in Wash- 
ington, do you not? 

Mr. AnpreEws. Yes, sir. I could come back at any time at your 
convenience. 

Senator HickenLooper. If you will pardon us, we should like to 
ask you to come back again sometime next week. 

Mr. AnprREws. Yes. 

(Norr.—Mr. Earl J. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, was invited to appear 
as a witness at the hearings but was unable to attend on the scheduled 
date. His statement, submitted for the record, reads as follows:) 
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INTERNATIONAL EpucaTION AND UNITED States ForeEIGN Pouicy ! 


A basic United States foreign policy is to strengthen the free world so as to com- 
at the spread of totalitarian communism. 
here are two main ways to strengthen the free world: by increasing our mili- 
tary strength, and by strengthening the economies of the non-Communist nations. 
In view of the probable nature of any future war, the latter alternative may be 
at last as effective as the former. One way to combat communism peacefully is 
by developing in other non-Communist nations both the will and the capacity 
to stand up with the American people to resist it. This I conceive to be one of 
the basic purposes of the international educational programs of this Government 
International education is one of the most effective instruments of the Nation’s 
reign policy. It is perhaps the best device we know for developing a sense of 
ity based on improved understanding among the free peoples. International 
mmunism seeks to divide and to conquer. International education, through 
e international interchange of peoples, reduces geographic and cultural barriers 
and brings people together to begin to know and to understand one another. 
[he problem of creating quickly a strong, free world community in the face of 
constant Communist pressure demands a new kind of diplomacy. The inter- 
itional educational and cultural exchange programs of this Government are 
iilding the foundation of this new diplomacy. 
But mutual understanding and faith are not enough. No nation can effectively 


resist communism unless it is economically strong and independent. Education 
is the key to the creation of this strength and independence. The truth of this 
tatement is demonstrated by the comparison of any well developed country 
with any underdeveloped country. (Switzerland and Colombia are two good 
examples.) The differences in the knowledge and the skills of their peoples are 
far more important than any differences in natural resources. Switzerland has 
very few natural resources; Colombia has many. Yet Switzerland is highly 
developed and Colombia is not. The first country is almost 100 percent literate, 


but in the second country education lags badly. 

The fundamental basis of economic development is education. One of the 
best ways to implement our foreign policy is through the process of teaching the 
peoples of the free world to use their own immediate resources to strengthen 
themselves. 

Thus the foundation of our technical assistance programs should—in its broadest 
ense—be education. The wealth of this Nation—great as it is—is insufficient 
to sustain the nations of the free world except as our capital can make these 
peoples self-sustaining, and can assist in creating among them an indivisible 
ense of unity. In short, education is a fundamental process necessary to ac- 
complish our foreign policy, and is the only means apparent for which we have 
adequate, continuing resources. 


THE PROBLEM OF COORDINATION 


The educational exchange programs of this Government are highly complicated 
: ae ir organization and their administration. I have read with much interest 
» hearings of this subcommittee as published on January 31 of this year. These 
narings bring out the fact that Congress is appropriating money to several differ- 
ent Federal agencies for use in international education. Perhaps for the first 
time, this subcommittee brought together into one place a description of all the 
various programs of this Government which can be considered under the single 
heading of International Education. It is interesting to note the magnitude and 
the complexity of these very valuable operations. 

This subcommittee has a tremendous responsibility. Out of these hearings 
may come recommendations which will determine the nature of future Federal 
participation in ‘International Education.” I believe these programs, as they 
have been administered by several Federal agencies, with the cooperation of other 
Federal agencies and many private educational organizations, have constituted 
one of the most vital and significant international activities of this Government. 
The individuals in the Government, and their colleagues in American education, 
who have worked together to implement these programs have been pioneers and 
deserve high praise for what they have achieved. 

However, | believe the pioneering phase of these programs is ending. I hope 
and believe that international educational programs will be a continuing and 


' This statement represents the personal views of Earl J. McGrath, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and not the official position of the Department 
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increasingly important instrument for the implementation of our foreign policy 
I believe it is appropriate, however, to examine what has been done in the past 
with a view of determining how these excellent operations can be made even mor 
effective in the future. 

While the Office of Education has direct operating responsibilities, under 
transfers of funds, for only a very small proportion *of these programs, I believe 
it would be correct to say that there is probably no other office in the Federal! 
Government where so many parts of so many separately authorized programs 
are lodged for implementation. The Office is currently handling programs 
originally authorized by Congress in the Department of State (including the 
Educational Exchange Service and the Technical Cooperation Administration 
the Mutual Security Agency, and to a limited extent in the Department of the 
Army. Additional international educational responsibilities have been placed by 
statute directly within the Office of Education. Thus the Office has necessarily 
become aware of the need for a better and closer coordination of a number of 
similar or related activities. 

I have had an opportunity to visit many foreign countries during the past 
few years and in a number I have observed various closely related educational 
programs being carried on under different auspices, sometimes with little apparent 
coordination. In Western Europe, for example, the Smith-Mundt and the Ful- 
bright programs make possible certain very useful educational exchanges. From 
some of these same countries MSA is bringing to the United States work students 
and leaders, who resemble some of the personnel involved in the Smith-Mundt 
and Fulbright programs. I do not say that this is necessarily duplication, but 
I do think that there is a close parallelism in these efforts. The same situation, 
judging by = personal experience, exists in Turkey and some of the other coun- 
tries of the Near East. While I have not visited Burma I am informed that it 
is also true the re; in this case the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt programs are car- 
ried on simultaneously with a substantial point 4 education program. In Burma 
the Office of Education has on its payroll, as a result of a transfer of funds from 
TCA, a gentleman who is called the chief of the education party in the point 4 
mission in Burma. It must be somewhat puzzling to our friends, the Burmese, to 
discover that this highly competent educator has nothing to do with the Ful- 
bright and Smith-Mundt education programs. It must be equally confusing 
to the United States cultural officer in Burma, who is responsible for the Ful- 
bright and Smith-Mundt programs, to have no responsibility for the point 4 
education program. 

In general, the need for coordination arises from the fact that there are some 
16 laws which have been passed by various Congresses, beginning in 1938, au- 
thorizing international educational enterprises. Congress has appropriated 
money to a half-dozen agencies to enable them to implement these laws. Efforts 
at coordination among United States representatives abroad have been made 
through the establishment of committees and similar devices, but there is some 
question in my mind as to whether real coordination has yet been achieved. 

In the United States there is probably an equal lack of coordination. I am 
informed, for example, that there is probably no single place in Washington where 
it would be possible to secure the necessary basic information regarding all of the 
various private agencies which are administering international educational pro- 
grams on contract for the various Federal agencies which receive appropriations 
from Congress for this purpose. Similarly, there is as yet no single point in 
Washington where it is possible to secure the essential personnel and statistical in- 
formation concerning the participants in these various Federal programs. It is 
hoped that this situation will soon be improved by the establishment within the 
Office of Education of a clearinghouse for such information regarding foreign 
visitors. The Office has been asked to undertake this important responsibility 
by: the Educational Exchange Service of the International Information Adminis- 
tration in the Department of State, and Congress has been asked to appropriate a 
modest sum for this purpose. 

At this juncture I should like to give credit to my colleagues in the International 
Information Administration who have given a great deal of attention to the prob- 
lem of coordination and have taken the initiative in seeking a solution. How- 
ever, much remains to be done in pulling these programs together, both here and 
overseas. 

I have received many statements from people in the educational profession re- 
garding the need for coordination of these efforts in the country as awhole. Our 
universities are asked by various agencies in Washington to take care of thousands 
of foreign visitors for shorter or for longer periods of time, in most cases each 
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iwency acting in general ignorance of what others are doing along the same lines. 
| understand that certain civic authorities in this country have expressed con- 
siderable concern over the fact that they are asked to serve as hosts for so many 
foreign visitors from overseas, who come from so many different directions, and 
without any synchronized planning of their visits 
This lack of coordination in the operation of these programs within the United 
States is not good for the programs themselves and is, in my estimation, an 
expensive way of doing business. It has resulted in the establishment of parallel 
verhead organizations within the Federal Government. It will inevitably result 
n the subsidizing of parallel organizations in private institutions operating under 
contract with this Government. 

We are all coneerned with the problem of spending Federal funds as efficiently 
and economically as possible. I believe central coordination of the responsibility 
for Federal international educational activities, in addition to improving the con- 
tent of the programs, would result in a substantial reduction of administrative 
osts. I believe this would be equally true of our representatives overseas, where 

e responsibility for our educational enterprises of all types should be concen- 
trated in one office under a chief of mission, instead of being dispersed as is now 


4) 


he case. 
THE NEED FOR EDUCATIONAL COMPETENCE 


i believe that the international educational exchange programs supported by 

is Government would be more effective if they were concentrated under the 
authority of an organization with recognized professional educational competence. 
The very name of ‘‘educational exchange programs’’ indicates the need for such 
competence, for the services of specialists in various fields of education, and for 
the making of educational contacts throughout the United States 

hese programs, if they are to be fully successful, must seek to meet the basic 
needs of our friends overseas with whom we are cooperating and whom we seek 
to assist and to strengthen by means of these programs. The planning, the 
execution, and the continuing evaluation of these programs require a broad, 
comprehensive, high level of professional competence among those responsible 
for them in Washington, and a similar competence among the officers concerned 

our embassies and missions abroad. These functions also require the creative 
cooperation of a representative cross section of the leadership in both public and 
private education in this country. The success of these programs requires the 
full support of the colleges and universities, the public and private schools, and 
education officials in all the States; and also the support of the people engaged in 
special educational enterprises, such as rural education, vocational training, adult 
education, education of the handicapped, and many other specialized fields in 
which research and experimentation are being conducted. 

In saying this let me make it clear that I am not saying that these programs, 
authorized by the Smith-Mundt, the Fulbright, the Finnish war debt, the Indian 
wheat, and related acts are not currently worthwhile and effective. They 
constitute in their present form one of the finest efforts the American people have 
ever made in the area of international relations. By all means they should be 
continued and, if possible, enlarged. But I believe their usefulness would be 
enhanced if more nearly adequate professional participation were made available 
to them here in Washington and in our diplomatic establishments overseas; and 
if American education in the aggregate had greater opportunity to cooperate in 
this important enterprise. 

As an indication of this need, let us examine the membership of two statutory 
Presidential bodies charged by law wfth the responsibility of determining basic 
policies, and reporting to Congress on the progress of our national programs of 
international education. These are the United States Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange and the Board of Foreign Scholarships. Both of these 
bodies have given excellent service to the American people. However, they are 
heavily weighted toward the field of higher education. There is no member of 
either the Board or the Commission, for example, who is a recognized specialist 
in vocational education or in elementary or secondary education. In other 
words, neither the Commission nor the Board truly represents the profession of 
education as a whole in the United States and, in my opinion, neither is sufficiently 
representative in its composition to supervise the broad educational programs 
that need to be designed to meet the educational needs of our friends overseas 
at all educational levels. 

The membership of the Board of Foreign Scholarships, and of the United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, is appointed by the President 
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on the recommendation of the Department of State. Recognizing the consistently 
high professional and personal qualities of the present membership of these two 
sts aahces groups, it is noted that they consist almost entirely of representatives 
of higher education. On the other hand, I believe we should be reaching th 
masses Overseas, as well as those who have an interest in and concern for higher 
education activities. In fact, I believe we should concentrate on helping and 
making friends of the common people, and I don’t think we can do it effectively 
by continuing the present emphasis on higher education. The teacher exchange 
and teacher training programs, for example, reach into the small communities 
and individual homes, touching the children of thousands of families and thousands 
of plain citizens. Teachers go into the smaller towns and rural areas much more 
than do college students or professors. In this way other peoples get to know 
the United States and our people firsthand. 

Yet, as a result of the present emphasis upon the higher education field, in the 
British Fulbright program, for example, only 5 percent of available funds is used 
for teacher programs. (In some other country programs the percentage is much 
higher The remaining 95 percent is distributed among graduate students, lec- 
turers, research scholars, and special projects Yet, [| would suppose a principal 
objective of the Fulbright and other international educational programs, in Eng- 
land and everywhere else, would be to develop mutual understanding between the 
common people in this country and in cooperating countries overseas 

The educational activities being carried on as part of the point 4 progrem, by 
their nature emphasize teacher training, vocational education. and other more 
practical aspects of education. These programs have had the benefit of the advice 
of outstanding specialists in these educational fields. However, in point 4 each of 
the three regional services has its own special way of organizing, planning, and 
idministering educational programs. ‘The educational exchange programs of 
MSA in Europe have been carried on more or less independently of all other 
international educational programs of this Government, including the MSA pro- 
grams of southeast Asia, which are ones to be part of point 4. In other 
words, the educational activities of TC \ and MSA are being carried on under five 
different administrative patterns and under a variety of professional concepts. | 
do not believe this situation is conducive to the maintenance of sound professional 
standards 

I believe the fundamental objectives of our international educational programs, 
whether they are based on the need for better international understanding or on 
the necessity for increasing the will and the capacity of our friends to resist possible 
Communist aggression, or on the need for helping presently underdeveloped 
peoples to help themselves to achieve a better way of life, will be achieved more 
= kly and economically if they are sound educationally and psychologically. I 
believe the best educational minds in this country should be focused on the prob- 
lems these various and complex programs seek to solve. 

I believe the international educational activities of this Government should be 
under the direct supervision of professional educators representing the whole 
wide competence of American education. 


Senator HickENLOoPER. The subcommittee will adjourn until 2 
o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m., Thursday, March 26, 1953.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 26, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 
OF THE CoMMITTER ON FoREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p. m., in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol, Senator Bourke B. 


Hickenlooper (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Senators Hickenlooper, Fulbright, Green, Gillette, and 
Hill. 
Senator HickENLOoPER. The subcommittee will come to order. 
The first witness this afternoon will be Mr. Ben Hibbs, editor of 
the Saturday Evening Post and chairman of the Press Advisory 
Committee of the United States Advisory Commission on Information. 
Mr. Hibbs, will you take a seat, please, and identify yourself for the 


If you care to amplify any of your connections with this 


record? 
you have 


or similar programs, we would appreciate it. Then, if 
prepared statement, we will be glad to have you proceed with it. 


STATEMENT OF BEN HIBBS, EDITOR, SATURDAY EVENING POST; 
CHAIRMAN, PRESS ADVISORY COMMITTEE, UNITED STATES 
ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INFORMATION 


Mr. Hipss. Senator, I think that all of that is explained in my 


statement. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. Fine. 

Mr. Hrpss. If I can read that 

Senator H1icKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. Hress. My name is Ben Hibbs. For the past 24 years I have 
been engaged in magazine work, and prior to that | was a newspaper- 


man. For the past 11 years I have been the editor of the Saturday 


Evening Post. 
THE UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
INFORMATION 


EXPERIENCE WITH 


Approximately 2 years ago, I was appointed by P resident Truman 
as a member of the bipartisan United States Advisory Commission on 
Information—a 5-man board created some 5 years ago by Congress 
to evaluate and advise the International Information Administration. 
As a member of the Commission, I have also acted as chairman of a 
subcommittee or panel called the Press and Publications C ommittee. 
The latter is a committee of varying membership—but usually con- 
sisting of about a dozen men—drawn from the field of publishing and 
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editing. The members of the panel are distinguished men in their 
own fields. They are asked from time to time to advise the Press and 
Publications Division of IIA in its preparation of printed materials 
for distribution in foreign countries. 

Although I have de voted many hours and days to the work of the 
Advisory Commission during the past 2 years, the lack of time has 
prevented me from doing a really thorough job of evaluation of ma- 
terials being produced by ITA. I have tried to familiarize myself to 
some extent with the work of the Press and Publications Division, 
because that is my particular field, but if I were to do a really thorough 
job of analysis of these materials, I should have to spend at least 1 
month each year in Washington. My job as editor of the Post is so 
heavy and exacting that I simply don’t have that kind of time to spare. 

I sav these things to make it clear to the members of this Senate 
committee that I cannot be regarded as an expert witness on a great 
many phases of our foreign propaganda program. I do, however, 
have some fairly definite thoughts on the general problem which may 
or may not be of some use to this committee. These thoughts are 
drawn both from my work on the Advisory Commission and from 
my experience as a magazine editor. I wish to make it plain also 
that the opinions expressed here are my own and do not necessarily 
represent the thinking of the other members of the Commission. 


PERSONAL OPINION REGARDING THE INFORMATION PROGRAM 


In the first place, I should like to say that I do not consider our 
foreign information program to be the complete failure that it is so 
often represented to be in the daily press and in some of the more 
unrestrained statements by Members of Congress. I have seen 
marked improvement in a good many phases of the program during 
my 2 years on the Commission, and I think it is doing a certain amount 
of good in the various target areas throughout the world. On the 
other hand, the program as a whole certainly is not as good or as 
effective as it should be, and could be. If we are ever to win the cold 
war with the Communist world, or even hold our own, we must do a 
far better job in the field of propaganda. 

My remarks from this point on will be chiefly critical, because I 
believe that only by searching out the faults of the program can it be 
improved. I want it clearly understood, however, that I am not 
unfriendly to ILA. I believe most earnestly that it has an enormous 
job to do. I believe that a properly conducted foreign information 
program is our best chance to win the cold war and avoid a shooting 
war. I think the program must be continued in some form or another, 
and I think it would be national folly to strangle our propaganda work 
by appropriations so small that there is no chance of doing the job. 

On the other hand, I doubt that present appropriations should be 
greatly enlarged until IIA has demonstrated that it can spend its 
money more wisely and effectively. 


REMOVAL OF IIA FROM STATE DEPARTMENT 


Although you have already seen the Advisory Commission’s recent 
report recommending that the information program be taken out of the 
State Department and set up as a separate agency, and although you 
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have previously heard our chairman, Dr. Mark May, testify on this 
point, I want to add a few words on the subject. 

I believe very strongly that IIA will never become the powerful 
force that it should be so long as it remains a division of the State 
Department. A propaganda program is essentially a journalistic 
enterprise—and I use the word journalistic in its broader sense, in- 
cluding, in addition to the printed word, such media as radio and films. 
[t is journalism and should be journalism at its best, with all the verve 
and spirit and fight and human interest that go into the making of a 
successful magazine or newspaper. 

Yet despite the fact that the ILA program is, and must be, a journal- 
istic endeavor, I am convinced that the attitude of the high-level 
people in the old-line divisions of the State Department, toward 
journalistic people, is at best one of tolerance, Often their viewpoint 
is considerably more extreme than that. Too frequently, the attitude 
of the striped-pants diplomat toward the practicing journalist is 
about the same as the attitude of a medical doctor toward a chiro- 
practor. Propaganda is a problem, a phase of work, that the average 
diplomat just doesn’t like. He regards it as a temporary expedient, 
and he hopes that the day will come soon when all these raffish writers, 
editors, radio, and film people can pack up their bags and go home. 

This certainly was the general attitude at the top, in the State 
Department, during the past administration, and despite the fact 
that I am a lifelong Republican I doubt that it will be greatly changed 
under the new administration. Generally speaking, top-level State 
Department people—although frequently immensely able in their 
own field—are not qualified either by training or inclination to manage 
a vast journalistic enterprise such as the ILA program, 


PERSONNEL OF THE IIA 


Down at the working level in I[A—and I have spent a good deal of 
time with the men at that level—too many of the employees feel the 
stultifying influence of a Government department which really doesn’t 
like them very much and which doesn’t fully understand the proble ms 
they face. Journalism in its better phases is a proud profession, and 
the men and women who earn their living in that field don’t relish 
working in an atmosphere where they are regarded as inferiors. 

As one evidence of what I am talking about, I want to mention the 
selection of personnel for some of the better jobs in the information 
program, Ever since I have been on the Advisory Commission, it 
has been the practice of the State Department to assign young 
Foreign Service career men to important posts in information work 
particularly to posts located abroad. This is regarded as just another 
tour of duty by many of these fellows—something to be endured on 
the climb up the ladder. Their goal is not to be topnotch information 
men but eventually to be ministers and ambassadors. Most of them 
are competent young men, some of them brilliant, but they are not 
particularly well equipped for important information posts. They 
have had little or no training in the journalistic field. 

In fairness, I should add that some few of these Foreign Service 
officers have done outstanding jobs in information work, but I believe 
they are the exception. Our international information program is the 
most important journalistic job in the world today, and certainly one 
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of the most difficult. It should be entrusted to experienced, talented 
journalistic people, not to young men who regard it as a detour from 
the main route in their diplomatic careers. 

I am not naive enough to believe that the removal of I1A from the 
State Department would cure all the ills of the information program, 
but I am strongly of the opinion that it would place the program in a 
much better position te move ahead with new spirit and efficiency. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF IIA 


There are, however, other major problems, and the most urgent of 
these is personnel. ITA has a lot of devoted, hard-working men and 
women in its ranks, but there are not enough really topflight people 
in the program. The difficulty here is that the Government is com- 
peting with private employers for able journalistic people, and it 
simply can’t get them because it can’t pay enough under current 
Government salary restrictions. I have at least 20 men on my 
staff in Philadelphia who are paid a good deal more—some of them 
a great deal more—than any of the top-level working journalists in 
the information program. These staff people of mine are talented 
and deeply experienced men who have worked and fought their way 
up in an exacting and highly competitive occupation. They have 
reached the point where they know good writing from bad at a glance, 
and they are capable of suffusing a spirit of enthusiasm and a pride 
of craftsmanship among the writers they work with and guide. The 
information program needs a hundred such skilled men, but it doesn’t 
have them or even a very large fraction thereof. 

Actually, ITA would do its job far better if in many cases it could 
replace three eight-or-ten-thousand-dollar-a-year men with one 
twenty-five-thousand-dollar-a-year man. I realize that this is quite 
impossible under present Government salary scales, but I do think 
something must be done to make it possible to pay somewhat more 
for the talent that is so urgently needed. Please understand that I 
am not talking about spending more money in total; I am talking 
about spending the same amount of money for fewer and better 
people. If this problem is not solved, too much of ITA material: 
which is supposed to convert the world to a democratic, free way of 
life—will continue to be dull and uninspired and will not accomplish 
its purpose. 

Here again, in fairness, I should add that the Press and Publications 
Division, i in which I have taken special interest, does turn out some 
good work I have seen a number of pamphlets and other publications 
which were interesting and human and carried genuine inspiration. 
On the other hand, too much of it is so humdrum, so routine that the 
Reader’s Digest, Life, the Post or any other successful American 
publication would quickly drop out of existence if it were foolish 
enough to publish that kind of material. 


EVALUATION METHODS 


Another problem which has given me a deep feeling of frustration 
ever since I have been on the Advisory Commission is that of evalu- 
ation. The truth is that we actually don’t know how effective the 
work of IIA is in the various target areas. There have been some 
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piecemeal surveys here and there which throw a little light on the 
question, and there is a good deal of random information—picked up 
here and there—about what the program is accomplishing, but on 
the whole we just don’t know. Evaluation can’t be done simply by 
sitting in Washington and analyzing materials and then guessing 
whether they will achieve their purpose in France or Italy or Iran or 
India. Somehow we've got to find out what, if anything, happens 
to people’s minds after we have been disseminating these materials 
for a while. 

This can be done only by careful and scientific surveys, on a fairly 
ws, scale, and the surveys should not be conducted, or even managed, 
by IIA itself. By that, [don’t mean that the ILA people are dishonest, 
but in every human bei ‘ing there is inevitably a tendency to self-justi- 
fication. If an advertiser in a large magazine wants to find out how 
his ads are hitting, he doesn’t get the magazine itself to make surveys 
forhim. He hires an independent survey agency to find out the facts 
and report to him. 

[ don’t know whether it would be possible under the law, but I 
think one of the best steps that could be taken would be for this 
committee to get an appropriation sufficient to cover the cost, and 
the hire some experienced agency, perhaps the research department 
of one of the large universities, to go abroad, into the field, and find 
out what the program is accomplishing, what are its weaknesses and 
its strong points. Until something of the sort is done, it seems to me 
that everybody involved in this program will be operating in the 
dark. We need reliable data most urgently, and we don’t have it. 
Curbstone opinions just won’t do. In my own field of magazine 
work, we regard continuing readership studies—reliably and honestly 
produced—as one of the most important guides in successful editing. 
For example, our survey agency goes out among Post readers twice 
each month and surveys the readership of the then current issue. 
We have been doing this for 11 vears, and we have developed a great 
body of illuminating information about reading habits. I should 
hate to try to get along without these studies. 


PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES IN ILLITERATE COUNTRIES 


I wish to mention one other problem which strikes me as basic. 
In some of the more illiterate countries of the world—India is a good 
example—it seems quite obvious that our propaganda effort is not 
getting over at all, or at least only in small degree. Most of the 
people can’t read and only a minor fraction have radios. So we can’t 
reach them by our two most important media. Perhaps we get to 
some small percentage with IIA films, but we’ll never win the cold war 
with films alone. 

Soviet Russia has another method. It manages to find thousands 
of young leftists in the country it is trying to win to Communism— 
say, India—and it trains them in Communist doctrine and dialectics 
and then sends them back to their native villages to win other con- 
verts by word of mouth. I am told that in India and some other 
countries this method has been enormously effective for Russia. 

I have asked why we cannot try the same methods in illiterate 
countries, where our propaganda program is falling flat on its face, 
and I have been told that diplomatic agreements and courtesies do 
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not cover this kind of “subversive activity.’’ I am sure that is true 
but I am wondering if any effort has ever been made to clear the way 
for such activity by open agreements with such countries. 1 don’t 
think we should simply throw up our hands and say it is impossibl 
until we have tried. It seems to be the one method that works in 
backward countries, and I’m very much afraid that if we don’t begin 
soon to hold our own in the cold war in these lands another big chunk 
of the world will fall to the Communists. I think everyone will 
agree, for example, that if India goes as China went there will b 
scant chance of saving the rest of Asia, such as it is, for the Western 
World. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that I have great faith in Robert 
L. Johnson, the new administrator of the program. I have known 
Dr. Johnson for many years, and I know that he is an able executive 
and that he possesses an inspirational turn of mind and a devotion 
to his country that should enable him to give the information program 
more direction and purpose. His job is, in my opinion, one of the 
toughest in the Federal Government, and he deserves all the help 
and understanding that Congress and the administration can give 
him. 

Senator HickenLoopgerR. Thank you very much, Mr. Hibbs. That 
is a very fine statement. The members of the subcommittee will 
undoubtedly have some questions they would like to ask you, and 
there may be some discussion. 

Senator Fulbright? 


ROLE OF THE ADVISORY COMMISSION 


Senator Futsrieut. Mr. Hibbs, that is a very interesting statement. 
There are just a few questions I would like to ask you. 

Mr. Hips. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrieut. Is the Commission concerned with the selec- 
tion of the books? 

Mr. Hisss. No. 

Senator FuLtsricut. That is not one of your functions. 

Mr. Hisss. No; I believe that is correct. 

Senator Futpriecut. You are not concerned with that. 

Mr. Hisss. It has never been brought up at a Commission meeting. 

Senator Futsriant. Mr. Hibbs, if the Voice of America engaged 
in—or I should say, restricted itself to—actual reports after the 
fashion of BBC, for example, do you think that that would in any 
way conflict with the interests of the private news agencies? 

Mr. Hisps. I do not see why it should. 

Senator Futsrient. Then, if this were found to be an advisable 
policy, you would see no reasonable objection to it on the part of the 
press? 

Mr. Hisss. Well, Senator, I have been out of the newspapers, I 
have been out of touch with the work of the daily press for about 24 
years now, and I am not fully aware of what their problems are, but 
I do know that I and other members of the Commission have felt 
for a long time that the AP and United Press, if that is what you are 
referring to, feel they should try to make some arrangements to let 
the Government use their service in this work. 
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Senator Futsricutr. With regard to your proposal that the infor- 
mation program should be disassociated from the Department of 
State, do you refer there to radio alone or to the whole program? 

Mr. Hisss. The whole. 

Senator Futsricutr. The whole ILA? 

Mr. Hisrs. The whole IIA; yes, indeed. 

Senator Futsricnut. Do you think that the Library Service should 
be taken out of the Department, too? ?, 

Mr. Hrsss. I am not at all sure about that. 

Senator Futsricur. I will try to clarify it. There has been a 
suggestion that what is called the short-term portion of the program 
the radio and the pamphlet material, we will say-—is in a different 
class from the so-called cultural portion. 

Mr. Hiss. I think that is probably true. 

Senator Fu.tpricut. Do your reports refer to the so-called short- 
term mass media? 

Mr. Hress. Our reports refer only to that portion of the work on 
which we are supposed to advise, which is the radio, the press, and 
the films. 

Senator Fu.tsricut. In that case, you made no recommendation 
one way or the other about the long-term aspects. You were not 
concerned with the library and the exchange-of-persons programs. 

Mr. Hisss. No. I believe the annual report to the Congress made 
that statement: that we are making no recommendation on the work 
on the other side of the thing. 


COORDINATING POLICY AND PROPAGANDA 


Senator Fuusricut. I have another question or two with regard to 
the information program. The thing that bothers me about that is 
the coordination of policy and propaganda, if we may use that word. 

Do you think that the propaganda must be consistent with the 
facts if it is to be effective? 

Mr. Hinrs. Yes;I do. I think our propaganda must be coordinated 
with the official foreign policy of the United States. 

Senator Fu.tsricut. Do you feel that, if the two were separated, 
the propaganda operation would go off in one direction and the 
Department of State policies in the other? Do you think that that is 
one of the principal considerations? 

Mr. Hress. I know that is one of the serious objections. I feel that 
thing can be solved. I think there can be proper liaison between the 
Secretary of State and his policy officers and the director of informa- 
tion program. I think if you have a sufficiently high level man in 
there, it makes it a lot easier, and I think Dr. Johnson is that kind 
of man. 

Senator Futsricut. Do you feel that you could set up an organiza- 
tion based purely upon the personal qualities of individuals? A man 
may be a good man, but he may not stay in the position very long if 
he does not like it. 

Mr. Hress. That is right. 

Senator Fu.tsricnut. We have had a new administrator on the 
average of once a year for the last 4 or 5 years. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN IIA AND STATE 


Mr. Hrers. Yes. I think that it is a thing that the President must 
always keep in mind when a new one is appointed. If there is going 
to be a succession of these fellows, I think one must keep in mind that 
the man must be of sufficient stature to talk to these fellows on a 
man-to-man basis, on an equal level. 

In other words, he should not necessarily 
should be of Cabinet stature. 

Senator FuLBRIGHT. 


DEPARTMENT 


be in the Cabinet but 


Do you mean that he would be on the same 
level as the Secretary, not subordinate to him? 

Mr. Hizrs. If vou take him out of the State Department, he would 
not be subordinate to him, but I think it would be incumbent on the 
Secretary of State to make the policy on propaganda. 

Senator Futprieutr. Let me ask you this, Mr. Hibbs: Do you feel 
that what we do, rather than what we say, is more important in this 
whole field? 

Mr. Hiss. I think what we do is probably the first consideration, 
but I think, after we do, it has to be properly interpreted to others 
to the world. 

Senator Futsrient. Do you think that it could be interpreted 
better outside the State Department, by an agency operating under 
its own authority? 

Mr. Hrepss. I do, because primarily these things—I think that you 
are just never going to get the kind of esprit de corps and pe ‘sonnel 


you've got to have if an enterprise of this sort remains in the State 
Department. 


Senator Futsrientr. I cannot argue with you about that assump- 


tion. However, I think your own statement points out the very 
great difficulty involved in obtaining personnel of the desired quality. 
That problem confronts nearly every Government agency. Would 
you not agree? 

Mr. Hisss. Yes, I know it does. 


ATTRACTING COMPETENT PERSONNEL 


Senator Futpricat. Do you have any further suggestions as to how 
to improve the personnel? 

Mr. Hisss. Well, it would be my hope that if the thing were taken 
out of the State Department, somehow it would no longer have to 
operate under the civil-service rules, whereby a man’s position and 
salary depends to a considerable degree on the number of people he 
has under his direction. 

Now, in journalistic work and that is certainly true in this informa- 
tion program, you may hire a $12,000 a year man, and he may be the 
sort of fellow who would not be able to direct any people at all except 
maybe his own secretary, and I think it is true that under the civil 
service rules, if you want to pay a man that kind of money, he has to 
have a lot of people under his direction. Is not that generally true? 

Now, it seems to me if a new agency could be set up on some sort 
of a basis where it would not have to adhere to that archaic rule, 
whereby a man’s salary would not depend upon how many people 
were under his direction, then we might at least have some solution. 
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Senator Fu_spricur. | believe that theoretically, at least, persons 
hired in an Official capacity which involves the direction of a lot of 
people, are assumed to have some competence. I do not believe that 
you would favor a program where you would hire someone who was 
not able to direct people under him and do a good job 

Mr. Hrsss. Well. Senator Fulbright, 1 hate to bring up our own 
organization, but let me give you an example. I have a good many 
people on my staff who are highly specialized, highly competent men 
in their own fields of, say, judging material or perhaps they are writers 
themselves, who are not competent executives and they are not 
expected to be; they are not expected to have executive ability. 
jy Executive ability is one thing, and these special abilities are another; 
that is, the ability that it takes to be a good writer or editor is some- 
thing else again from executive ability. 

Now, you may sometimes find the two abilities in the same man, but 
most likely you do not. I think the important thing in this informa- 

tion program is to get good performers, who may or may not be good 
executives. 

HISTORY OF IIA APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Futsrieut. You put a good deal of the blame for this 
personnel situation on the fact that the program is connected with the 
State Department. 

Is it not also true, Mr. Hibbs, that this agency, the ILA, has been 
through some very difficult times, particularly with regard to its 
congressional or fiscal relationships? 

It was almost abolished in 1946 or 1947, was it not? The appro- 
priations were cut down to below $20 million; after that we tried to 
expand it rapidly, about 4 years ago. 

Do you not believe that any new agency might also have difficulty 
in attracting and retaining good men? In any agency, every year the 
situation arises where people wonder whether it is going to be con- 
tinued on a comparable level for the coming year. All of those 
questions affect personnel, do they not? 

Mr. Hrsps. I agree with you, the agency has taken a terrific kicking 
around and that has had a bearing on the fact that it is hard to get 
good men. 

Senator Futsrieut. Stability is one of the reasons why desirable 
people who are successful in that field may be attracted 

Mr. Hisss. That is right. 

Senator Fu.srieut. | believe that is all. 

Senator HickENLOOPER. Senator Green? 

Senator Green. I am sorry I was unable to be here to listen to 
your testimony. I have no questions. 

Senator HickENLoopER. Senator Gillette? 


COORDINATING POLICY AND PROPAGANDA 


Senator Gittetre. Mr. Chairman, first I want to add my expression 
of appreciation for this very excellent presentation. There are a 
couple of matters I wish to inquire about, Mr. Hibbs. 

One of them has been covered rather fully by Senator Fulbright, 
but I want to comment briefly on the subject of divorcement from the 
State Department. 
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The suggestion that this service be divorced from the State Depart- 
ment has been made here before. It has much merit and it appeals, 
I know, to every member of this subcommittee. But there are prac- 
tical difficulties to which the Senator has just alluded and you have 
just agreed. You said, in response to a question from Senator 
Fulbright, that this propaganda program, this information service, 
must conform to the policies laid down by the State Department. 

I am at a loss to see how that can be done if it is made an independent 
agency. As an independent agency, its work cannot be overruled or 
vetoed by the State Department, even if that work does not conform 
to the policies which the State Department, as a Cabinet division of 
the Executive, has laid down. If that is the case, where are you 
going to go for correction? 

Mr. Hisss. I would suppose you would go to the White House and 
the President would fire the man who was not obeying the law and 
get another one—but I do not know enough about the mechanics of 
government. 

Senator Gitterre. You know about the mechanics of your own 
organization, of course. 

Mr. Hrsps. Yes. 

Senator Gitterre. You have a head for your organization, do you 
not? Who exercises veto power if the advertising department or edi- 
torial department or some other department does not conform to the 
general policy laid down by the Saturday Evening Post? You have 
a veto power somewhere, do you not? 

Mr. Hisss. There is no veto power over the editor, Senator. Most 
people do not believe that, but in our organization it happens to be 
true. He may be fired tomorrow, but as long as he is running the 
show, he is running the show. 


WHITE HOUSE AS THE SUPREME COORDINATOR 


Senator Gruterre. But you do have someone in the organization 
that can overrule action taken by some subordinate, do you not? 

Mr. Higers. That is right. 

Senator Gitterre. Would you not think that that is necessary in 
any department? 

Mr. Hiss. I think it is; but is not the White House the proper 
coordinator? I think this thing, Senator, is an extremely high-level 
operation and I see no reason why it should not report directly to the 
White House, maybe not to the President. Maybe he could appoint 
one of his assistants to ride herd on this thing and see that propaganda 
conforms to the policy. 

However, as I say, I do not know enough about the mechanics 
of Government to know how it could be run, but it seems to me that 
it can be done in some fashion or other, and I do believe that these 
negatives that I have pointed out in my statement are so important 
that we should take the step and should try in every way possible to 
achieve the necessary coordination. 

Senator Gittette. I trust that you understand that in the questions 
I am asking and the comments I am making, I am not taking a position 
inimical to that. 

Mr. Hisrs. I understand, Senator. 
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Senator GILLETTE. I am just trying to find out how it should work. 
happens, Mr. Hibbs, that during December, the chairman and 
ator Fulbright and I were assigned to investigate and evaluate 
work of the Information Service in different portions of the world. 
We all found that it was so inextricably bound up with the foreign 
policy of the Government that we could not go in and say, ‘“‘We are 
' concerned with policy here or with the effect on international 
relationships; we are just evaluating the work as far as building up 
friendship is concerned.”’ 

We found that that could not be done, and that is why I raise this 
question. It seems to me that there must be some liaison—a close 
liaison, not a distant liaison—between the operations of the informa- 
tion service and policy determined by the President through his State 
Department. If that could be done, then the program could be 
divorced from the State Department. It would please me very much, 

t I confess that I am skeptical. 


J 


EVALUATING THE INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Along that same line, my other question relates to the very pertinent 
suggestion in your statement concerning evaluation of the work. I 
believe you suggest that evaluation, rather than being done by agents 
of the State Department or agents of the executive branch—or even, 
f you please, by Senators who are sent out for that purpose—could 
better be done by a group of independent people whose training is along 
that line and who could therefore properly evaluate the work. 

Do you think that that could be done without close cooperation 
with people who know the general policies of the Government? Do 
vou think it could be evaluated separately from the general overall 
policy of the Nation as executed by the State Department? 

Mr. Hisps. Yes; I do. I think any evaluation is something quite 
apart from the operation of this program, Senator. I think that eval- 
ation teams, survey teams, can go out and with the good scientific 
methods that they have today—you see, Senator, they are not in- 
vested with any obligation to do work, to convert people or to change 
people’s minds, they are simply going in after the work has been done 
to see whether it has been done effectively or not and I see no reason 
why a completely independent agency, entirely divorced from gov- 
ernment, could not do that evaluation. 

If I may make another comment, Senator, the members of the 
Advisory Commission have from time to time gone out and tried to 
find out something about this program. They do that usually when 
they are going on a trip for some other purpose. For example, 
when one of our members who is the chairman of the board of the 
General Electric Co. makes trips abroad, he usually drops in at infor- 
mation posts. 

[ also did a little bit of that; I happened to be in Latin America, 
and while I was there I visited several posts. Justin Miller also did 
a lot of it, and I know the Senators on this committee have. 

Nevertheless, although that is all helpful and you do find out some 
things—you find faults in the operation and you find as well good 
things about it—still you do not get the down-to-earth scientific survey 
information as to how this thing is hitting among the people. 
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That is what we mean, don’t you see? You never get that by 
just having individuals drop in, no matter how able they are, if they 
just go out and do a sort of hit-and-miss random survey of the infor- 
mation posts abroad. 

Senator Gitterre. But the yardstick for evaluation must be based 
on the general, overall policies that we are seeking to spread by 
means of propaganda. : 

Mr. Hisss. Well, that is related, is it not—after you get the 
survey material you find out what has been accomplished and then 
you can sit down and say, “Our policy has been such and such and 
our propaganda people are supposed to follow on that policy. Now, 
how has it been done, has it been done to accomplish this purpose?” 

I think that with this survey material before you you can pre- 
sumably throw some light on the subject of whether it has been 
done or not. 

Senator Gittette. Thank you, Mr. Hibbs. That is all, Mr 
Chairman. 

QUALITY OF PERSONNEL 


Senator Hicken.Looper. I think we can all agree, Mr. Hibbs, that 
it is less difficult to establish broad policy than it is to get the personnel 
to carry out that policy. 

From your statement, I take it that you believe that personnel is 
not the entire problem, but one of the most important problems. 

Have you found this to be the fact in the past: that in many cases 
the information program has been a dumping ground for a number of 
people whom the State Department did not know what do do with; 
and that therefore, many incompetent people have crept into the 
program? 

Mr. Hisss. Senator, I have heard that. I could not actually say 
from personal knowledge that is true. I do not happen to know. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Perhaps it is a little unfair to ask if they 
have dumped them into the program—you have not been inside the 
Government and so you do not know from your own knowledge 
However, the fact remains that there have been a substantial number 
of people who were capable in some lines, perhaps, but who were 
misfits as far as propaganda or the information program was concerned 
Have you found that to be true. 

Mr. Hisss. That is definitely true, yes. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I agree with you that the salary level and 
the lack of permanency in this program have sometimes been deter- 
rents against getting the most desirable people into the program. 

Despite that fact, we have some very excellent people in it. I have 
come across some of them, and I think they are very capable people. 
Also, I have come across others who are very zealous and who have 
a great interest in the program, but who are just square pegs in round 
holes and are therefore not contributing a great deal to the success 
of the program. 

As I see it, we have two phases in this program. One is the long 
range phase, such as the library and the student-exchange program, 
which interests Senator Fulbright so much. 

The other phase is the shifting or changing policy on information 
that goes on almost daily in the radio programs and circulars and 
other periodical publications which we put out. 
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How would you classify those two fields as to their importance? 

Mr. Hisss. Well, they are both extremely important. I think in 
the present emergency, what you refer to as the more temporary 
thing is at the moment the more important thing. 

| think you reach a certain number of people through the library 
and through the student-exchange program, but that is not going to 
reach the great masses of people. 

In the countries that we are now trying to save from falling into the 
Communist orbit, you have got to do it by mass media and mass 
media means the printed word and radio. 


TELEVISION AS AN INFORMATION MEDIUM 


Senator HickeNLooper. Let me ask you one more question, Mr 
Hibbs. Suppose that we altered our present program as far as equip 
ment is concerned, so that we were able—eitber in collaboration with 
other countries or on our own—to set up television stations Overseas. 

There would be central television siations and village television 
reception centers, and they would be directed at the smaller and more 
illiterate countries. Do you think that these television receiving 
centers might be effective there as a means of education and a means of 
carrying communications? 

Mr. Hiszs. I would suppose it would be extremely effective if it 
could be done. 

| would also suspect it would involve an expenditure to a very great 
amount of money, a greater amount of money than Congress would 
be able to appropriate because television, as we all know, is an ex- 

tremely expensive medium. 

Again, it would depend not only on your mechanical and technical 
facilities, but how well it was done. I have a great respect for TV 
as far as the technical improvement Is “once ned, but I have some 
doubt in my mind whether we have reached the stage in television 
programs as yet where we would want it to present our purposes to 
countries abroad. But perhaps that is the competitive streak coming 
out in me. 

Senator HickEeNLooper. Of course, you are not a television man; 
you are a magazine man. I was not thinking of going in and building 
these installations entirely with American money. Perhaps it could be 
financed in the countries themselves under an arrangement whereby 
this communication medium could be used, or perhaps we could hire 
facilities so that these media could carry our story. It would be both 
a visual and an auditory presentation. 

Mr. Hisss. Well, unquestionably, Senator, it would be a means of 
reaching people that we simply cannot reach now with our present 
media, again speaking of the backward countries. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. I was not thinking of a television set in 
every home, but of village television centers where large screens could 
be set up so that the people in that area could gather periodically and 
witness these programs. 


MOBILE FILM UNITS 
Mr. Hress. I think the success of the mobile units which carry 


the films around in the outlying districts in many of these countries 
is an evidence that sort of thing would be effective, because we all 
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know that the mobile units, particularly in some of the Latin American 
countries, work very hard to reach people and otherwise have done a 
lot of good. 

Senator HickenLooper. I think the mobile units do attract very 
substantial numbers of people in almost every country—at least in 
every country that I know of—where they are used. 

Mr. Hines. That is right. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I do not believe I have any further ques- 
tions. 1 think that is all, Mr. Hibbs. We certainly are grateful to 
you for coming down and giving us your very fine suggestions. 

Mr. Hisrs. Thank you. 

Senator HickeENLoopeR. Our next witness is Mr. Edward R. 
Murrow, commentator of the Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 

We are very glad to have you, Mr. Murrow. I have not looked at 
your statement, but if it does not identify you, will you identify 
vourself for the record wi state your connection with this publicity 
medium? ‘Then you may proceed to read your statement. If you 
wish to give any identification for the record which may be missing 
from your prepared statement, we would appreciate that. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD R,. MURROW, COMMENTATOR, COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC, 


Mr. Murrow. Mr. Chairman, my name is Edward R. Murrow. 
I reside at 580 Park Avenue, New York City. I am an employee of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, and appear here today at the 
request of the chairman of vour committee. I am a director of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, but this is in no sense a corporate 
statement. It is purely personal. 

During the period from 1937 to 1946 I was the European director 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System with headquarters in London. 
Subsequently I was, for a period of about a hear and a half, vice presi- 
dent in charge of news and public affairs for CBS. For the past 5 
years, I have been employed by that organization as a news broad- 
caster and analyst. Being conscious that radio commentators have 
” en described, with a degree of accuracy, as men who think with their 
tonsils and never know what they believe until they hear themselves 
say it, I have informed your chairman that I have had no considerable 
firsthand knowledge of the detailed operation of the Voice of America 


for the past 5 years. Nevertheless, he graciously bid me to appea 
here today. 


COMPOSITION OF AN ADEQUATE AND EFFECTIVE NEWS SERVICE 


It is my purpose, with your permission, to confine these remarks 
to the international dissemination of news and information by radio, 
for it is in this area that my experience, if not competence, resides. 

I venture to suggest that the basic problem that confronts us is the 
operation of a worldwide news service that is accurate, capable of 
achieving credibility, and designed to reflect with high fidelity Ameri- 
can policy and purpose. News is difficult to define. I think it was 
Mark Twain who said that news is anything that causes a woman to 
say ‘My goodness.” But news in the international arena can be 
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recognized and measured. It is not advertising, and it is not psy- 
chological warfare. It is ascertainable fact, subject to confirmation 
by varied and independent sources. 

“An adequate and effective news service operated on behalf of a 
covernment must be staffed by competent newsmen, adequately paid. 
~ It cannot ke the plaything of advertising men or psychological 
warriors. The men who direct it must be able to hire and fire asis 
done in privately financed news organizations. Civil-service security 
for newsmen has not yet produced a competent and flexible news 
organization. 

[ am not persuaded thet newsmen can function effectively with 
Congressmen looking over one shoulder, or diplomats, or men trained 
to the Foreign Service, looking over the other. No one can deny that 
congressional scrutiny is essential to our overseas news service, but 
that scrutiny should perhaps be performed by something in the nature 
of a permanent watchdog committee which would concern itself pri- 
marily with the product, rather than the past personal idiosyncrasies 
of staff members. 

If it is to be a good news service, it must have access to the sum 
total of news available. It is remarkable, to say the least, that the 
Voice of America operates without the service of the Associated Press 
or the United Press. Surely a method could be found to compensate 
these two great organizations for any economic loss they might sus- 
tain in making their services available to their Government. 

I do not believe that we can or should slant or angle the news 
broadcasts from this country. We are not operating a controlled 
society. There are too many alternate sources of information in the 
Western World to permit the successful slanting of news. We should, 
above everything else, attempt to achieve credibility, for the measure 
of our success will be the degree to which we are believed. We are not 
obliged to be first with the news, but we must be right when our voice 
is compared with other information available. 


ATTITUDE OF DIPLOMATS AND NEWSMEN 


There is, I believe, an occupational antipathy between those trained 
in diplomacy and those trained in news. The diplomats are disposed 
to say “Don’t’’; the newsmen are disposed to embarrass the diplo- 
mats. I know of no newspaper or radio network that would be 
likely to trust the post of editor to its diplomatic correspondent. I 
believe that the Voice of America should be removed from the control 
and responsibility of the State Department. This suggestion is not 
meant to imply that the officials of the Department charged with 
the responsibility are incompetent or inflexible, but the handling of 
news requires a freedom and flexibility which is, in my experience, 
foreign to the training and disposition of career men in the Foreign 
Service. Nor is this suggestion intended to imply that private radio 
could adequately discharge this function or responsibility. Perhaps 
what is required is a quasi-public-service corporation whose officials 
would have editorial access to the editor in chief who is, in the last 
analysis, the President or his spokesman. No matter how able the 
official news organization, there is no substitute for clear-cut and 
official statements of national policy. 
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PROGRAM CONTENT 


In terms of program content, I am persuaded that the Voice of 
America can do no more, and should be satisfied with no less, than 
the holding of an accurate mirror of sound behind events in this 
country. For example, we could make more widespread use of 
mature scholars and businessmen from abroad who have spent several 
months in this country by permitting them to talk freely and frankly 
to their own fellow countrymen. I would place no prohibition on 
them except those required by the national security. If they report 
aspects of American society and civilization that they find unpaltable, 
so beit. Their fellow countrymen listening to them might be refreshed 
and uplifted with the knowledge that they enjoy a greater freedom 
sitting before our microphones than they would be ‘likely to enjoy 
in their own country. We profess freedom of speech, let us practice it. 

It might be useful to concentrate more on our friends than on our 
enemies. We are unlikely to create any revolutions by words. But 
the Russians have laid it down in clear language that their primary 
purpose, one of their principal articles of faith, is to create division, 
disunity, and finally conflict, among the Allies of the free world. 
Unless our policy and our purpose is understood, accepted, and 
approved by our allies, as among good neighbors, we waste our time 
and our substance in attempting to persuade our enemies. 

In this connection, we should probably devote more effort to 
arranging for the broadcasting of news and information about this 
country over the domestic broadcasting facilities of our allies. This 
is difficult, because they are as reluctant as we to turn over their 
broadcasting facilities to a foreign power. But, for my own part, I 
would trade 10 minutes of time on the domestic network of France, 
Turkey, or Great Britain, for 10 hours of shortwave broadcasting 
directed to those countries. 

It has been my experience that broadcasters, whether operating in 
the domestic or international field, are disposed to overestimate the 
size of their audience. There is certainly sufficient evidence to in- 
dicate that the Voice of America has substantial impact behind the 
Iron Curtain. But this impact, considerable as it is, is not likely to 
be decisive. But the creation of a more favorable climate of opinion 
in what is left of the free world might well be of the utmost importance. 

There is, of course, implicit in this suggestion an obligation which 
I believe is now being reasonably well discharged, for the American 
networks to give adequate opportunity for the expression of news 
and opinion by representative spokesmen of our allies. 


USE OF TELEVISION 


At the moment, primarily for technical reasons, the opportunity 
for the use of television in the field of international communications 
is limited. But if opportunity affords, we should make available to 
our allies a fair cross section of what American television presents, 
partic ularly those filmed sequences that portray the average, unglam- 
orized life and doing of American citizens and communities. In all 
our export, either by voice or by film, we should place little emphasis 
on swimming pools, expensive motor cars, and riotous night life. 
This suggestion is made in the interest of proper editorial balance, 
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because most of the people in this country do not have swimming 
pools, expensive motor cars, or indulge in riotous night life. I dare 
sav, that as the art develops, there will be found both networks and 
sponsors prepared to make available for foreign distribution film for 
television, portraying in terms of real people and situations, the way 
we live and work. Not all of this would be regarded as highly favor- 
able or flattering in allied countries, but the time has surely come when 
we should cease worrying about that well-worn phrase that anything 
we may do may possibly give our enemies a propaganda club with 
which to beat us. Anyone who is reasonably familiar with the output 
of Radio Moscow is aware that if we do not provide them with a 
club, they will invent one. 


ACCURATE PRESENTATION OF AMERICAN LIFE 


Our problem as I see it, is primarily the reporting through sound 
and picture what is happening in and to this Nation. This is a news 
job. It ought to be done by newsmen. It must be done accurately, 
if for no other reason than that falsification would be found out. The 
men who do the job, once their loyalty has been established, must 
be judged by their product, and by nothing else. This major instru- 
ment is, after all, called the Voice of America. If that voice sounds 
at times to be divided and confused—if it reports dissension in the 
Congress or in the country, I should not be particularly disturbed. 
We should remember that dissent, division, and criticism are rare 
commodities in many countries we address. 

So far as our export of news is concerned, I should be contented 
if the reasonably well-informed American citizen could tune his radio 
set to the shortwave band, listen to a Voice of America broadcast, 
and say “‘That’s about right; that’s the way it is in our country.”’ 
For it is as reasonable for the citizen to deplore and distrust the angled 
or slanted news for export, as it is for him to adopt the same attitude 
in regard to domestic news. 

We have no choice but to try to tell the truth about ourselves. 
There is no other way to make the Voice of America more authorita- 
tive, more trustworthy; no other way to persuade our allies and the 
doubters that we pursue a policy which they can endorse, support, and 
join. 

Senator HickenLooper. Thank you very much, Mr. Murrow. 
We are very glad to have gotten this excellent statement from you. 

Senator Gillette, I believe, must leave very shortly. Do you have 
any questions, Senator, that you would like to take up with Mr. 
Murrow? 

Senator Grtterre. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions except, of 
course, the question that I raised with Mr. Hibbs. 

You have also suggested the wisdom of making this work independ- 
ent of the State Department. I have already voiced my skepticism 
as to how that could be accomplished. 

I do want to comment in approval of your suggestion that, in all 
events, it must be directed to giving a true picture of American life. 
At the risk of using time that is not mine I will cite you an instance 
that occurred to me while you were reading your statement. 

I once went out with a mobile unit from Cairo; we went up the Nile 
to a village where they were showing a film of American life. This 
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film was designed to show a farm family, where the boy and girl were 
feeding calves that they were going to enter into a contest, and the 
mother was canning fruit and ‘vegetables to take to the county fair. 
They loaded the c alves into the truc k, and then the family got into the 
car and they went to the fairgrounds. The film showed the merry-go- 
round and the ferris wheel and the cotton candy—all the accoutre- 
ments of the county fair—and it was all wasted completely because 
the audience could not conceive of such a situation. 

That sort of film has one of two effects: Either you discourage them 
and convince them that it is something they can never attain to—they 
have heard that heaven is a place where they will have a harp and a 
crown, but this is something they cannot attain on earth—or it creates 
a feeling of enmity and dissatisfaction and displeasure. 

Therefore, | was particularly pleased at your suggestion that the 
presentation must be true—true to the facts and to the conditions. 

With that comment, I will not ask any questions and I will thank 
you, Mr. Chairman, if you will excuse me. 

Senator HickenLooprr. Yes, Senator. Senator Fulbright? 


NEWS REPORTING AND INTERPRETATION 


Senator Futsricut. Mr. Murrow, I would like to say that I think 
yours was a very exc ellent statement. 

Do you conceive of this information program—and I gather that you 
do, from your statement—as solely a news dissemination process? 

Mr. Murrow. No, sir. I confine myself to news only because, as I 
said at the beginning, that is where my competency, if any, rests. | 
don’t think it should be confined — 

Senator Fu.sricut. I think you are unduly modest when you say 
that. 

You are a news analyst and you know, as we all do, that many of the 
events that occur in this country have to be interpreted for foreign 
audiences because their meaning is not quite clear. Is that not so? 

Mr. Murrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fu.sricur. For instance, in watching a debate or an epi- 
sode on the floor of the Senate, it takes some background to know 
exactly what it means. Does it not? 

Mr. Murrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricat. It is not quite as simple as reporting news 
events in exact factual terms, and I do not think that has been the 
approach. 

Mr. Murrow. It has not. 

Senator Futpricut. My reaction to your suggestion about taking 
this operation out of the State Department, is this: If it is to be solely 
news broadcasting, I see no difficulty in connection with your 
suggestion. 

However, a considerable degree of analysis is involved, if I may 
say so. In that case, you run up against the difficilty of dec iding 
how to analyze and interpret the news. There are all degrees of 
accuracy in that. There are people in this country who find some 
difterences among domestic news commentators, and who say that 
the news in their interpretations is slanted. Is this not so? 

Mr. Murrow. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Futsrient. Yes. I do not know whether it is consciously 
slanted or not, but the same event means different things to different 
commentators of the very highest standing in our broadcasting 
system. Is that not true? 

“Mr. Murrow. That is true. 

Senator Futsricat. That is really the core of the problem of 
= ther or not it should be in the State Department. If you allow 

ourself to see this as a function beyond the mere broadcasting of 
news, do you still think it should be done outside of the State Depart- 
ment? 

EFFECTIVE PRESENTATION AS A JOB FOR NEWSMEN 


Mr. Murrow. It seems to me, Senator, that in essence the news 
and what is sometimes called propaganda is an exercise of the art of 
persuasion, the end result being to persuade our friends and enemies 
that we have no aggressive intent, that we have endeavored in this 
country to establish a relationship between tbe individual and the 
state that is workable. 

That does, as you suggest, require both interpretation and analysis. 
My feeling, however, there is that the information as to policy and 
any elaboration of that policy should, and must of necessity, come 
either from the President or from the State Department. 

I feel, however, that the elaboration of that and the presentation of 
it is a job that can more effectively be done by people who are profes- 
sional newsmen rather than under the direct supervision of the 
State Department. Of course, if the chief editor or whatever his title 
would be, should be engaged in interpretation or analysis that varies 
from what is laid down by the State Department in essence, in essen- 
tials, then I would expect that he would shortly be replaced. 

Senator Futprieut. From your work and from your interest in this 
work, I am sure that you are familiar with the work of the BBC. Do 
you believe that that would give us a pattern which we might follow 
profitably ? 

Mr. Murrow. In terms of their international broadcasts it might. 
I was much impressed after the war when we first went into France 
and Belgium and even in Germany, to find a high regard in which the 
BBC overseas service was held and that was due, I think, to the fact 
that they were seldom caught out, where the listener had a chance to 
compare, and it stood up and through the years they developed a 
degree of credibility that was very valuable. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Senator Futsrieut. I want to make it clear that 1 was not suggest- 
ing that we follow the BBC in our domestic policy. I would hardly 
expect that the Columbia Broadcasting System would approve of 
that. I was thinking only of external broadcasts. 

Your comment about 10 minutes on a domestic station being worth 
more than 10 hours on a shortwave one, was very interesting to me. 
My own feeling is that our short wave to many countries is largely 
wasted effort, and that it is not the right approach. 

As an administrative matter, it seems to re quire the delegation of a 
great deal of authority to loc al missions in these countries.- They 
would be the ones to interpret and judge the situation as of the moment 
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and in tbe light of conditions in that country. Do you think that 
would be a step in the right direction? 

Mr. Murrow. I do; and I think it is of the utmost importance that 
this entire operation should have the closest possible liaison with all of 
our representatives abroad, particularly the State Department but the 
others as well in order to make sure that the program will be some- 
where near the target. 

Senator Futsrieur. I think that is what we may call the country- 
by-country approach to this whole program; that is, decentralization. 
It would mean the shifting or abolition of shortwave activities, with 
the possible exception of broadcasts behind the Iron Curtain which are 
in a rather different class. 

If that should take place—and several reports we have received 
have advocated that—you would have this public-affairs officer, and 
the cultural officer, in each of the missions in each of the countries. 
They are the diplomatic representatives; they are the people who 
represent our Government. 

To carry out your idea of separation from the Department of State, 
perhaps we would have to establish an organization in each country 
separated from the Department of State. Here I run into that same 
difficult problem ‘of how to make it operate. Up to this time I have 
had the feeling that, despite all the difficulties, I would still prefer to 
have it under the jurisdiction of the ambassadors and their public- 
affairs officers, rather than under some outsider in another system 
over in some other building, who, although he might be ready to con- 
sult with the ambassador, is still a separate officer. 

Is it not possible that vour suggestion arises out of the situation that 
exists now? This tremendous organization in New York is supposed 
to be under the State Department and this setup is the cause of most 
of the dissatisfaction that has arisen. I wonder if, rather than cre- 
ating a new agency, the cure is not the reforming of the existing one- 
especially in regard to the shortwave operation, which is the largest 
single operation within this whole program. 

Mr. Murrow. The division abroad might not be possible or wise 
but even if you were programing on a daily basis the domestic network 
abroad, your material would necessarily have to originate in this 
country and you bring this back to the original point, as to the control 
of the programing and the planning of that material—lI do not know, 
Senator. 

Senator Futsricut. We do not know, either. We are just seeking 
light, and I do not know of anyone better qualified to shed light on this 
than you. You have had as long an experience in this field as anyone 
I know and, I might say, you are in exactly the field in which there is 
this great amount of discussion and dissent. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 


I think that what we do about organization is certainly influenced 
very largely by the concept we have of the type of program that we 
should present. The more it becomes just news, the more I would be 
inclined to accept the idea of a separate agency. But if it must deal 
largely in what we call interpretation and analysis, I do not know how 
far we can go. I am inclined to think that such a program ought to 
be very limited, partly because I do not think we can do it very in- 
telligently. 
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However, I gather from your statement and presentation that you 
feel that the most effective use of mass media is the factual presenta- 
tion of the news, as you call it, of the events. If that is so, then what 
is the objective of this information program—this information and 
propaganda program, if you like? 

Mr. Murrow. The first objective is obviously information. The 
second I would suggest is to create a climate of opinion that is favor- 
able to this country and to its policies. The third would be to make 
those policies clear in a vernacular thai is understood in the receiving 
countries, whether that is done by shortwave or relay on the domestic 
network. 

Senator FuLsricHt. When you say “favorable to this country,” is 
that equivale nt to saying that we should create confidence abroad ip 
the United States and in its wisdom in the international field? 

Mr. Murrow. I would say so; yes, sir. 


TONE OF THE PROGRAM 


Senator FuLpricut. Then, given that objective—that we must try 
to create foreign confidence in the United States because of the leader- 
ship this country must assume—do you think that self-adulation on 
our part is an effective approach? 

Mr. Murrow. No, sir. I would rather have this service the right 
than righteous and I would have it upon occasion admit when the 
news demanded our own shortcomings if, as I indicated, for no other 
reason than that we cannot conceal them effectively, anyway. 

Senator FuLsricut. From your observations, and from the experi- 
ence that I know you have had, do you think that our programs con- 
form to that—or do you think we indulge in a considerable amount of 
self-adulation? 

Mr. Murrow. I am not competent to answer that question. I 
have not listened to the Voice of America programs for 5 years and 
have not familiarized myself with the content of the program. 

Senator FuLpricut. You have observed in the press | imagine, 
some criticisms of this program by the Congress? 

Mr. Murrow. I have. 

Senator Futsrient. And have you observed, Mr. Murrow, that 
one of the criticisms is that we have not engaged in sufficient hard- 
hitting propaganda in presenting the American way of life? Do you 
think that is a valid criticism? 

Mr. Murrow. I am not attempting to avoid you, Senator, but I 
just do not have sufficient evidence to give you an informed answer. 

Senator Funsrieut. Do you think that the name “Voice of 
America” should be changed, as has been suggested by others? 
Do you have any views about that? 

Mr. Murrow. I should not regard the label as very important, 
Senator Fulbright. 

Senator Futsricut. You do not? 

Mr. Murrow. It is the content that matters. 

Senator Fu.srieut. With regard to the content, do you think 
7 our conduct here at home, both in and out of the Congress, and 

for instance, our elections, has any significant effect upon the 
achiovannana of the objectives that we are trying to attain? 
Mr. Murrow. Yes. 
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Senator Futsrieut. Do you think that what we say and publish 
in the information program can be effectively disassociated from 
what we do both privately and in public—in the Congress, for 
example? 

Mr. Murrow. I would doubt that we can disassociate our Voice 
abroad from our actions at home and I think the Voice, if it is to be 
effective, must reflect with some fidelity what we say and do at home. 


FOREIGN REACTIONS TO CHARGES OF COMMUNISM HERE 


Senator Futsrieut. In that connection, do you think that the 
impression which has been created from time to time that our Govern- 
ment, our churches, and our schools are infested with Communists, 
tends to inspire confidence in the United States in the minds of the 
rest of the world? 

Mr. Murrow. In those areas of the world with which I am familiar 
I should doubt whether it would inspire confidence, but I have no 
firsthand knowledge of that. 

Senator Futsricar. If you could put yourself in the place of a 
Frenchman or Englishman or Turk or Indian, do you think you 
would interpret these allegations of disloyalty on the part of our high 
officials as simply a sign of the vigorous freedom and dissent to which 
you referred in one of your statements? Or would such allegations 
ye interpreted as a sign of weakness, a lack of faith in our own system? 

Mr. Murrow. I suppose it would be interpreted differently in 
different countries. I think the concern of a news organization 
must be to report them even though they might be unpalatable. 

Senator FuLsrieut. I quite agree with that, but that is not the 
point that I am trying to make. 

Mr. Murrow. I am sorry, I misunderstood you. 

Senator FuLtBrigut. Perhaps I should not ask you these questions, 
but I am asking them on the assumption that you have had great 
experience in the foreign field. You have lived abroad and you under- 
stand the impact of events upon the minds of foreign people as much 
or more than the average witness that we have had here. I am just 
seeking your views for the enlightenment I am sure you can give us. 
I am asking you how you believe foreign people react to what actually 
goes on in this country. 

You said that our main objective is to say exactly what goes on. 
I am not disagreeing with you—-I am only exploring what this 
leads to and what its effect might be. 

If the impression is created—and I think it has been created quite 
strongly—that many important officials in this country, not only in 
the Government but in private organizations as well, are either Com- 
munists or fellow travelers, do you think that that would make a 
favorable impression on you if you were a Frenchman looking to the 
United States for leadership in attaining the objectives of the free 
world? Would that be a comfort to you or would it not? 

Mr. Murrow. No; it would not be. 

Senator Fu.tsrieut. Would it persuade you that this system, of 
which the United States says it is very proud still enlists the loyalties 
of its own citizens—or would it not? 

Mr. Murrow. I think it should cause considerable perturbation 
abroad. 
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Senator Futsricut. It would seem to me that if the impression is 
being created abroad that a rather large segment of the people, includ- 
ing some very important citizens, are becoming disloyal, then they 
would get the impression that the Russians were either extremely 
clever or that we have a system which does not attract the loyalty of 
its own people. Do you feel that, at the ve ry least, it would cause 
considerable concern? 

[r. Murrow. You are not suggesting that such information should 
be suppressed? 

Senator Futsricut. No. I am asking you as an expert in this 
field—which I know you are—what the effect would be upon people 
in foreign countries who look to this country for leadership. 

Mr. Murrow. Such evidences as I have, based on the last two 

rips to Western Europe, indicate that the information of the type 
vou are suggesting has caused very considerable concern about our 


stability and steadfastness of purpose. 
CONSISTENCY BETWEEN WORDS AND DEEDS 


Senator FuLBricut. That is exactly the point that I was trying to 
make so very feebly and in a roundabout way. Perhaps | am not as 
well prepared in asking these questions as I ought to be, but that is 
what I mean when I say you cannot disassociate this program from 
what actually goes on—it does not take place in a compartment all by 
itself. 

Mr. Murrow. Precisely. 

Senator Futsrigu?. And our actions, privately and in the Congress, 
have got to be consistent with what we are saying. 

It seems to me some peop!te may expect entirely too much from an 
information program. It cannot overcome or overbalance in the 
minds of its audience what is actually going on here in the United 
States, can it? 

Mr. Murrow. And probably should not try. 

Senator Futsrieut. I do not think I disagree with you. There 
are, then, very grave and very obvious limitations on what can be 
expected from an information program. This is one reason why I 
have had, and still have, a partiality for the exchange of persons 
program. 

In an exchange program, you say to the people, “Come over and 
look at it and judge for yourself.” There is nothing forbidding 
them to do their own interpreting, it does not come to them through a 
news broadcaster or editor or anyone else. Although it is restricted 
in size, I think in that sense it is far superior to any other means of 
communicating ideas. 

Mr. Murrow. This was the basis of our suggestion to make more 
widespread use of mature scholars who come to this country, and 
businessmen as well, and give them an opportunity on the radio to 
transmit their impressions and conclusions at home. 


PRESENTING A BALANCED PICTURE OF AMERICA ABROAD 


Senator Fu.tpricut. I am very much in accord with you on that. 
Many of them do actually do that. We have heard the testimony 
of a man who had just come from Italy. He told us about the very 
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large number of articles and editorials written by a small group of 
journalists who had come over here for a visit; they wrote the articles 
entirely on their own, voluntarily, giving their impressions of what 
they had seen. I do not mean it as any criticism of you but I do think 
that the impression that one gets from news and from the newspapers 
is not quite accurate as to what actually goes on in this country. 
They tend to distort it, not consciously but simply because the 
ordinary things of life do not have much interest. 

There is one passage in your statement that I wanted to discuss with 
you. You say: 

If opportunity affords, we should make available to our allies a fair cross section 
of what American television presents, particularly those filmed sequences that 
portray the average, unglamorized life and doing of American citizens and com- 
munities. 

It is my impression that in our domestic press, movies, and tele- 
vision, we do very little of that. Most of the headlines and most of 
the articles are concerned with the exotic and bizarre, rather than 
with the unglamorized life of the average citizen. Do you not think 
that is true? 

Mr. Murrow. Well, Senator, I am responsible for 5 15-minute 
radio shows and 1 television show. Others are more competent than 
I to judge as to any qualities they may have or may not, but I do not 
feel I am in any position to pass judgment on the sum total of the 
dissemination of the news of this country by press, magazines, and 
television. 

Senator Fu.sricut. If you are not qualified, I do not know who is. 
I suppose you have a private opinion about it. 

Mr. Murrow. I think it could be improved. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN REACTIONS TO NEWS 


Senator Fu.tsricut. I suppose it may be a little dangerous for me 
to offer any criticism, myself, of the press, but I have offered it never- 
theless. I do not think it is a criticism of motives or intentions, and 
it certainly is not meant to be a criticism of reporters in the slightest. 
I think that very often they come in here and report some of these 
unglamorized hearings on all kinds of bills, but that the articles never 
find their way into the newspapers. That is no reflection on the work- 
ing press people; there is only so much that can be printed. 

My point is that, because of what may be called reader interest, 
some exchange on the floor of the Senate with no sense to it at all is 
likely to be printed. There is no particular reason for asking you 
about it. The only point I am trying to make is that unless you 
understand this country and have a feeling about it—if your only 
source of knowledge about it is the usual news that you get—then 
you will get the impression that we are a much stranger and more 
unusual people than we really are. We are not really as strange as 
we seem to be. 

I am not sure whether we can, even with the best will and purpose, 
really do a good job of reporting and interpreting this country through 
this medium. I have very grave doubts about it, and I have been 
somewhat inclined to think it should be curtailed and confined along 
the lines you suggested. By doing more, you run into greater diffi- 
culties and dangers of exaggerations. 


oS Sia Naar 
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Most Americans understand, I believe, the real significance of our 
political campaigns and the exaggerations that go along with them. 
We understand them—those of us in public life I am sure do—and 
we are accustomed to these exaggerations in political campaigns. 

But there are other people beyond our borders, to whom these 
activities are reported, and who, I am sure, do not understand them 
the way we do. I think it creates some very strange results and 
makes it even more difficult for these foreign countries to understand 
what our purpose is, that we are trying to persuade these people to 
follow. That is where I think it becomes significant. 

Mr. Murrow. Is it not true, Senator, that this is a problem that is 
inherent in the relations between nations and that our concept of what 
goes on in France or in Britain may be somewhat distorted in trans- 
mission as well? 

Senator Fu.srient. I think that is quite true. The reason why it 
is of special significance to us today is this role that we have—I 
should not say assumed, but which has been thrust upon us—in this 
very important struggle with the totalitarian countries. If this were 
not the case, I would not be asking you these questions. 

Mr. Murrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. That is the reason why this whole program is 
important. If there is some way to persuade the American people to 
be conscious of the fact that what we do and say—what goes on here— 
is no longer a purely domestic matter, but is a matter of great impor- 
tance in our international affairs, I think it would be all to the good 


COMMUNIST OBJECTIVES AND TACTICS 


There is one problem or question that has been bothering me for 
about a year. It is my last question—lI will not bother you any 
longer. I have thought about it before, but what reminded me of it 
again was your statement: 

But the Russians have laid it down in clear language that their primary purpose, 
one of their principal articles of faith, is to create division, disunity, and finally 
conflict, among the allies of the free world. 

I assume that you refer in that statement among other things, to 
the Congress of the Communists at Moscow last fall? 

Mr. Murrow. I had reference to the sum total of that which 
came out in that Congress in the first week of October; yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. If you don’t mind, I will use a hypothetical 
question as the best way of presenting this. It is a rather difficult 
question because of certain assumptions that have to be made in it. 

It involves, of course, the question of how we can achieve the ob- 
jective you mentioned in this contest between the free countries and 
the totalitarian countries. I wondered if it would be a fair question. 
If you do not care to answer it, you do not have to. 

Let us assume, only for the purpose of presenting this question, that 
there is a completely dedicated Communist who is fundamentally 
devoted to the objective of destroying the United States and all of 
its influence as the leader of the democratic peoples of the world. 
Then let us assume that he does not care to take the risks involved in 
an all-out war, and let us also assume that any means to achieve his 
goal are quite acceptable to him. In other words, conscience, personal 
integrity, and similar qualities, are of no importance to him—and I 
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understand that that is the creed of the real Communist—that the 
end justifies the means completely. Assuming all this, would you 
consider it an effective way to weaken the United States for such a 
person to publicly disavow communism and join a church, and then 
accuse aS many important people as he could of being Communists? 

Mr. Murrow. That is indeed quite a hypothetical question. | 
would say that there is evidence that such techniques have had con- 
siderable success. 

[ would like to make it clear that in making the suggestion that we 
concentrate upon our friends | was not suggesting that we sacrifice 
altogether other means of propaganda directed to our enemies. 

But I proceeded from my interpretation, at least, of the All Party 
Congress that it had spelled out for us their objectives quite as clearly 
as Hitler did in Mein Kampf and therefore, we should concentrate on 
maintaining and strengthening the alliance, if we had limited funds 
and limited facilities available. 

Senator Futnricur. What bothered me and prompted my question 
was a statement in the daily press, similar to others which have been 
recurring for a number of vears. People such as Budenz accuse other 
people of being Communists, and there seems to be no answer to it. 
If he says you are a Communist, that is the last word; you are one 
It occurred to me that I could think of no more effective way to 
destroy the unity and faith of our own people in our Government than 
to conduct such an attack. 


This morning I saw this in the Washington Post newspaper. 
[Article from the Washington Post, March 26, 1953) 


BupENz Says HrppeEN ComMmuNtIstT ADVISED ON LIBRARY 


400KS 
By Murrey Marder, Post reporter 


Louis F. Budenz, former Communist official, speculated yesterday that ‘a 
concealed Communist”? must have given advice to place books by Communist 
authors in United States libraries overseas. 

Budenz reasoned that although it was ‘‘totally unknown” to him how that had 
come about, ‘certainly someone along the line was a concealed Communist to 
give advice of that kind.” 

There is no other way to explain the inclusion of such books, Budenz told the 
Government Operations Subcommittee headed by Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
(Republican, Wisconsin) in a televised hearing. 

Budenz said “at least 75’’ authors whose books were in State Department- 
operated libraries overseas were known to him as Communists. At least four 
others, he said, had been ‘“‘very closely associated with the Communist Party.” 

The State Department last week ordered the works of any known Communists 
among the 85,000 authors of 2 million books in its 150 overseas libraries to be 
removed from the shelves. 

Budenz, who is now an instructor at Fordham University, renounced com- 
munism in 1945 after 10 years’ activity, which included service as managing 
editor of the Communist Daily Worker. 

Budenz has been one of the most frequent and controversial witnesses of all 
the prominent one-time Communists. A leading target of his accusations was 
recently in the news—Diplomat John Carter Vincent—who was named by 
Budenz as a Communist. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles rejected that 
accusation when he cleared Vincent on loyalty and security and asked for Vin- 
cent’s retirement on grounds of incompetency. 

McCarthy said yesterday that although the State Department has ordered 
removal of books by Communists, he is going to continue with hearings ‘‘disclos- 
ing the numbers of Communist authors.” 

A witness on Tuesday, Sol Auerbach, who writes under the name of James 5 
Allen, denied that Russia directs Communist activities in this country, said 
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MeCarthy Budenz said that testimony was “utterly false’’ and ‘‘almost laugh- 


adie 
; Allen, who refused to say if he is a Communist, is ‘‘a very important functionary” 
of the Communist Party, said Budenz. McCarthy said he may send Allen’s 
testimony to the Justice Department for possible perjury action 

[here was a clash at the hearing during the testimony of the second witness, 
writer Lawrence K. Rosinger, who invoked the fifth amendment and refused to 
sav if he was or is a Communist. 

Budenz said Rosinger was a Communist. Subcommittee Counsel Roy Cohn 
said the staff has been informed that 6 books by Rosinger on the Far East are in 

lation in 39 United States libraries. 

Rosinger’s attornev, Leonard B. Boudin, called for the television and movie 
cameras to be turned away from Rosinger. After some discussion, McCarthy 
greed and the cameras were trained on the Senators. 

Later, while Rosinger was testifying, Senator Stuart Symington (Democrat, 
Missouri) asked why Rosinger or anyone would not openly admit he is a Com- 
munist, if he is. 

Rosinger told the committee he had never engaged in ‘‘espionage”’ or “‘sabotage,”’ 
and does not favor overthrow of the Government by force But he declined to 
sav if he ever advocated that, and insisted he is a ‘‘good American.” 

Rosinger was a staff member of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and was a 
target in the McCarran subcommittee’s investigation of that group last year. 
He was again questioned yesterday about some of the issues in those hearings, 
including the long-controversial October 1949 conference of Far East specialists 
at the State Department, which Rosinger attended. 

MeCarthv asked if Rosinger had attended a conference in New Delhi, India, 
aterin 1949. That conference also figured in the IPR hearings. 

Rosinger yesterday repeated his testimony that he was at the conference. He 
was asked if there was a Communist caucus preceding the meeting. Rosinger 
declined, as he had last year, to answer the question. 

Was Mr. Alan Barth with you at the conference?” asked McCarthy. 
How do you spell that name?” asked Rosinger 

[he name was spelled. Rosinger said he did not believe he knew Barth. 
McCarthy said Barth “is one of the editors of a local paper * * * a local paper 
here in Washington— The Washington Post.”’ 

“For the benefit of the committee,” said McCarthy, ‘“‘the records show that 
Mr. Alan Barth was at the conference.” 

“Are you sure?” asked Rosinger. “I believe there was someone from the 
Washington Post,’’ Rosinger said, but he said he did not believe it was Barth. 

After the hearing, McCarthy was asked if he wanted to amplify his statement 
about Barth. “He was at the conference,” said McCarthy, “and I was curious 
to know what his activities were—I think I know what his activities were.”’ 

“Are you sure he was at the conference?” a reporter pressed McCarthy. 

“The records indicate he was,’’ McCarthy replied. 

Barth, an editorial writer for the Washington Post, said in a statement later: 

‘Senator Joseph McCarthy asserted this morning that I attended an Institute 
of Pacific Relations conference at New Delhi, India, in 1949. The Senator is 
mistaken, I was not at the conference. I have not been in India at any time since 
1925. I have never been a member of the Institute of Pacific Relations.’ 

Previous testimony shows that the New Delhi conference in 1949 was on 
Indian-American relations. It was convened by the IPR and the Indian Council 
of World Affairs, according to the McCarran subcommittee hearings, to bring 
together private views on relations between the nations. 

It was attended by a group of prominent American businessmen, educators, 
and writers, among whom was Herbert Elliston, editor of the Washington Post. 

Elliston said yesterday the group was ‘‘a miscellaneous cross section of Ameri- 
eans,’’ and not a group of IPR representatives. He said Dr. Arthur H. Compton, 
chancellor of Washington University in St. Louis, served as chairman of the 
American delegation. Elliston said he has never been a member of the IPR. 
He said he paid his own expenses to New Delhi, where he said he attended part of 
the conference and then went on to Greece. 

Hearings last year listed the following American participants in the conference 
(Rosinger served as a rapporteur) in December 1949: 

J. B. Atherton, vice president, Mutual Telephone Co., Honolulu; C. L. Ames, 
Ames Library of South Asia, St. Paul, Minn.; I. F. Baker, director, vice president 
and treasurer, Westinghouse Electric International Co., New York; E. C. Carter, 
New York School for Social Research, New York, and member of the executive 
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committee of American Institute of IPR; A. H. Compton, chancellor, Washington 
University; C. W. Darden, jr., president, University of Virginia; H. Elliston, 
editor, the Washington Post. 

Also H. H., Fisher, chairman, Hoover Institute and Library; J. D. Fosque, 
Caltex, Ltd.; V. M. Hancher, president, State University of Iowa; F. C. James, 
principal and vice chancellor, McGill University, Montreal, Canada; C. 8. John- 
son, president, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.; B. H. Kizer, lawyer, Graves, 
Kizer & Graves; Beatrice P. Lamb, editor, the United Nations News; Owen 
Lattimore, director, Walter Hines Page School of International Relations, the 
Johns Hopkins University; Vinita V. Lewis, child welfare officer, International 
Refugee Organization. 

Also E,. C. Lindeman, professor of social philosophy, Columbia University: 
D. W. Malcott, chancellor, University of Kansas; D. G. Mandelbaum, professor 
of anthropology, University of California; J. M. Murphy, assistant vice president 
and chief of far eastern section, Bankers Trust Co., N. Y.; M. E. Opler, professor 
of anthropology, Cornell University; Margaret Parton, correspondent for India 
and Pakistan, New York Herald Tribune; P. B. Potter, dean, graduate division, 
school of social sciences and public affairs, the American University, Washington, 


D. C, 

Also W. F. Rivers, manager, New Delhi branch, Standard Vacuum Oil Co.: 
G. E. Shaw, manager, Overseas Industrial Relations Department, Standard Oil 
Co.; D. B. Straus, vice president, Management-Employee Relations, Inc.; P. 
Talbot, Institute of Current World Affairs; 8S. Trone, adviser to the Government 
of India on industrial planning; R. E. Turner, professor of history, Yale Univer- 
sity; and A. Valentine, president, University of Rochester. 


FOREIGN REACTIONS TO CERTAIN NEWS ITEMS 


Senator Funsriaut. If we can expect this indefinitely, I know of no 
better way of destroying the faith of our own people in our own 
Government and in our own system. 

Coming back to my first thought, it seems to me that one of the 
basic things we must impress on the French or Italians or Germans or 
any one of the free peoples is that the Americans believe in their own 
system and are able to run an effective government under that system. 

If we are going to try to sell something that appears insufficiently 
attractive as a way of life to prevent our high people in Government 
and church and schools from being disloyal—well, I do not know 
what the answer to that is. 

Mr. Murrow. I do not know what the answer is either, Senator, 
but on this specific point I think it should be remembered that the 
French and the Italians over there have had considerable experience 
in this same area and my guess, strictly as a news man, would be 
that the report by Budenz would not have any very substantial 
influence upon the opinion of either the people in Italy or France. 

As to the solution of this question, it would be presumptuous of me 
to offer one because I have no ready-made solution. 

Senator Futsricut. You think it does not make much impression 
upon the people in those countries? 

Mr. Murrow. I do not know. 

Senator Fuusrieur. If you do not know, I am sure I do not. I do 
not know anyone who is better qualified than you are. 

Mr. Murrow. I am merely a reporter and I make no pretensions 
of being an expert on public opinion polls and that sort of thing. | 
am not trying to evade your question, but I am only trying to be 
honestly responsive. 

Senator Futsriext. That is all. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. Senator Hill, any questions? 
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Senator Hix. I am indeed very sorry that the necessity of attend- 
ing another committee meeting concerning our old friend Taft- 
Hartley prevented me from being here sooner to hear Mr. Murrow’s 
talk. I have heard him many times when he did not know I was 
listening. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Murrow. Thank you. 

Senator Hriu. I turned a little dial and in came the voice of Edward 
Murrow. I have no questions at this time. 


PURPOSES OF THE INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator HickENLoopEeR. Mr. Murrow, I sometimes get confused as 
to the purposes of this inforn.ation program. 

I have the idea, regardless of what our announced policy may be, 
that perhaps a large portion of our policy ought not to be directed 
toward convincing other countries or other nations to be like the 
United States. Manifestly, a great many countries do not have the 
conditions, the history, the background, and the experience to make 
themselves like the United States. We have our own circumstances 
which have built us into our own peculiar configuration. 

Our purpose, perhaps, should be directed toward assuring and 
convineing those countries in their aspirations for self-betterment, not 
only that ‘they have nothing to fear from the United States, but also 
that, based upon our experience and our desire for mutual cooperation 
in the world, we stand ready to assist them in solving their own destiny 
in their own particular way. 

I feel that we have sometimes understated that case to them, and 
overstated a description of the United States and the American system 
which many of them simply cannot understand. They do not have 
the history and the backlog of experience to understand exactly what 
we are doing here. 

Mr. Murrow. Well, Mr. Chairman, I should say that it ought to 
be no part of our purpose in this program to attempt to urge foreign 
countries to re-make themselves in our image. I certainly would 
agree with you on that premise. 

Senator HickeENLooperR. Don’t misunderstand me. I think it is 
desirable, if at all possible. 

Mr. Murrow. Yes, but 

Senator HickeNLoorrer. But I am looking at it from a realistic 
standpoint. 

Mr. Murrow. Quite. I think emphasis should be placed upon 
giving to them the maximum amount of information as to our policies 
and purpose in order that they may better judge whether or not to 
subscribe to those purposes so they would want to continue to 
associate themselves with our policies and our purposes. 

But I think it must be based upon information rather than 
exhortation. 


SUPERVISED OR FREE DISSEMINATION OF NEWS 


Senator HickENLoorEeR. With respect to the question of freedom 
of news, of course we all agree that news and its dissemination must 
be free as far as private activities are concerned. 
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But, by the same token, when we put out news officially for a 
predetermined purpose, I think we must be rather careful that we 
are not so free with that news that we create the basis for a wrong 
impression. 

Senator Fulbright touched on this a moment ago and I want to 
amplify it. American people can read about a brawl in a night club 
and 90 percent of the people know that that is an isolated situation 
that comparatively few people go into night clubs, and few of those 
that do go ever ‘wind up in a brawl. We understand that, but 
nevertheless it is exciting news if somebody steps up and pokes 
somebody in the eye or hits him over the head with a bottle. This 
sort of news has a tendency, as was said a while ago, to get exaggerated 
coverage. 

Although we do not want to censor the news unfairly and we want 
to be truthful in what we do say, I am disposed to think that we must 
be very, very careful in a Government-sponored operation to estimate 
prope rly the degree to which the recipients of that news can evaluate 
it and can put in its proper perspective. 

Therefore, I would say that we must edit our news to some extent. 

[ have been in one country where this criticism was raised, and in 
another where it was raised in a lesser degree. The nationals of that 
country said that their major criticism of our program was that, 
whether it be news programs or publications—that is, periodicals, 
such as newspapers or special magazines or something of that kind- 
that nothing was ever said about the United States having any bad 
side at all. There was never anything wrong in the United States. 
And they said, “We have great respect and admiration for the 
United States. We think it is by far the leading country in the world. 
We know that, and our people generally know that. But we also 
know that everyone is not perfect in the United States, and we would 
like to have a little self-confession once in a while about some of the 
things going on in the United States.”’ 

They thought that that would give the program a little more 
realism. They feel that when they are presented with the good things 
only, the program loses some of its effect. They say, ““‘We know you 
are not all perfect, and that does not tell us the full facts.” 


COMBATING COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


I have nothing more to say. Are there any more questions? 

Senator Hitu. I have a question that I raise because of something 
you said, Mr. Chairman—a good, timely question. 

I certainly agree with Mr. Murrow that our program must be 
based on information rather than exhortation. But are we not con- 
fronted with this proposition: that, after all, the Communists seek to 
sell the peoples of the world—and many of these people live under 
tyranny and in vary miserable economic conditions as a result of 
exploitation—the Communists seek to sell to those people the idea 
that communism is their great hope, the at the fulfillment of communism 
would mean an end to their physical and mental troubles. 

Therefore, do we not have to have an alternative to this idea? 
Are we not making a mistake in giving those people the impression 
that we are trying to make them over into our own likeness? Should 
we not rather, i in contradiction to the hope offered by the Communists, 
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show them that ours is the real hope, which would mean freedom and 
more democracy for them? 

Mr. Murrow. Yes, sir; I should say, and the affirmation, as far as 
possible, should be in terms of demonstrating in considerable detail 
that we have found a better answer than the Communists. 

Senator Hiuu. In other words, you would have that demonstration 
tell them the story? 

Mr. Murrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. And then they could make their own deductions? 

Mr. Murrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiri. We should give them the information—paint the 
true picture, so to speak—so that they could come to their own 
natural and logical conclusions. 

Mr. Murrow. That is right. 

Senator Fuusprient. I do not want to start all over again, but 
I have one other question. You made the suggestion, if I under- 
stood you correctly, that broadcasters should tell the seamy as well 
as the bright side of life in this country. What do you think would 
happen to any one who undertook to do that if he was under the 
supervision of a congressional committee, for example, that was 
authorizing his broadcasts? Suppose he made a broadcast that was 
not complimentary to the United States—do you think he would 
survive? 

Mr. Murrow. He would be considerably inconvenienced on the 
basis of the experience so far. 

Senator Futsricut. Is that what you had in mind when you said, 
“T am not persuaded that newsmen can function effectively with Con- 
gressmen looking over one’s shoulder’’? 

Mr. Murrow. In part. 

Senator FuLBricHt. It seems to me to present a very great difficulty. 

Mr. Murrow. This was the basis of my contention that it be done 
by newsmen, with, as I think I indicated in the statement, a measure 
of supervision by Congress which seems to be important because it is 
the only body that speaks for the entire country—if the Voice of 
America speaks for the entire country. 


CONTENT AND AUTHORSHIP AS CRITERIA IN BOOK SELECTION 


Senator Futspricut. What do you think of this new controversy 
which led to the directive banning all books written by Communists 
or fellow travelers, even though they may be Americans, or any peri- 
odical which contained an article written by them? 

Mr. Murrow. This is in connection with our libraries abroad, is it 
not, Senator? 

Senator Futsricut. Yes, sir. It has been in the press recently; it 
still is in the press. In fact, the article from which I quoted concerned 
that subject. 

Mr. Murrow. I think it should have regard for the sensibilities of 
the people in whose countries those libraries are placed. 

By and large, Communist literature and Communist writings cir- 
culate freely in those countries. I do not know what the effect of the 
public opinion in these countries would be as the result of the banning 
of those particular books. I am, moreover, not familiar with the list 
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of books that I have seen, so I am in no position to pass judgment on 
their literary quality or anything else. 

Senator Futsrieut. | did not mean that you should comment on 
the individual books but on the principle that no book, regardless of 
content or quality, which was written by a man who is—there is a 
difference, | understand, between the two directives. The first di- 
rective said that the content of the book was the criterion; but the 
second one says that the author, rather than content, is the criterion. 
Do you have any views about that? 

Mr. Murrow. Yes. I feel that if such a policy is to be pursued 
the determining factor should be content rather than the individual, 
just as I believe that the only way to measure a book at all or a tele- 

vision program, for that matter, is basically the end product that comes 
out of the loudspeaker or what appears on the screen rather than the 
personal habits or political philosophy of the individual who may have 
produced it. 

The only real measure is the end product and I think that applies 
to books as well as to media in which I have had experience. 

Senator Futpricut. It struck me that the policy might result in 
some very grave conflicts in the foreign field. Such a policy would 
exclude any magazine which contained an article written by a person 
who might not be thorougbly reliable according to the standards of 
the FBI, for example. 

It seems to me that such a policy goes rather far when you profess 
to be a free country still, and have not yet outlawed the Communist 
Party. 

Along that line, one of the administrators of a university said that 
it would be much easier for administrators if the Congress would out- 
law the Communist Party; then they could deal automatically with 
those people. 

Do you think it would be wise, from the point of view of foreign 
relations and the impression on the world, to pass a law outlawing the 
Communist Party? 

Mr. Murrow. I think it would not be wise either in terms of impact 
upon our allies abroad or the net effect of the action upon the activities 
of the Communist Party in this country because I think they would 
merely go underground. 

Senator Futsricut. That is all. 

Senator Hickentoopser. That is all Mr. Murrow and we thank 
you very much. We appreciate your taking the time to come here 
and make your very valuable suggestions. 

Mr. Murrow. Thank you. 

Senator HickenLooprer. The next witness that we have is Walter 
Lemmon, president of the World Wide Broadcasting System. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER LEMMON, PRESIDENT, WORLD WIDE 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM (ACCOMPANIED BY LEONARD A. 
MARKS, ATTORNEY) 


Mr. Lemmon. Mr. Chairman, I have had no opportunity since 
receiving notice of this hearing in just a few days to prepare an exten- 
sive prepared statement, but I have an outline here which, if I may, 
[I would like to read and develop as I go along. I realize that the hour 
is late. I can cut the testimony very short, sir. 
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Senator HickeNLoopsER. Will you, for the record, identify yourself 
and give us your experience—especially any experience that you may 
have had with any international governmental information programs? 

Mr. Lemmon. Yes, sir. My name is Walter S. Lemmon and I am 
president of the World Wide Broadcasting System, Inc., which is the 
licensee of international broadcast station WRUL, located near 
Boston, Mass. 

My company is at the present time the only organization actively 
engaged in private enterprise international broadcasting. It has been 
a pioneer in this field for more than 22 years. We were broadcasting 
over WRUL in 24 languages long before the Government entered this 
field during World War ILI. 

I might say that during the First World War when President Wilson 
went to the Peace Conference at Versailles in 1919, I was a naval 
officer assigned to the President at that time. At that time I| set up 
aboard the U.S. S. George Washington, which was the President’s ship, 
the first broadcasting station to operate regular programs in Europe 
and possibly any place in the world. ‘That was in the spring of 1919. 

We had quite a bit of experience then in trying to give informational 
programs to the Army; there were installed there little receiving sets 
for the French and the Belgians and the British and our own troops, 
to keep abreast with the occurrences at the Versailles conferences. 


ACTIVITIES OF STATION WRUL DURING WORLD WAR II 


Now, the Government did not go more into this broadcasting work 
in any respect until about November 1942, during World War II. 
WRUL as a private station had a considerable amount of experience 
prior to that time in broadcasting to the people in the occupied coun- 
tries that were being overrun by Hitler’s forces and in combating di- 
rectly as a private organization a good bit of the Nazi propaganda. 

Our efforts apparently were sufficiently successful so that we were 
continuously denounced over the Berlin overseas radio as interfering 
with the Hitler propaganda and in some cases overcoming some of 
its effects, some of the Nazi efforts to “‘save Europe.” 

I have two specific instances that you might be interested in. 


BROADCASTS TO NORWAY 


We were broadcasting regularly in Norwegian to the Norwegian 
people before Norway fell and so we had built up a rather large 
audience of Norwegian seamen abroad the Norwegian merchant ships. 

Norway at that time had, I believe, the third or fourth largest 
merchant marine in the world and their seamen listened to WRUL 
regularly. 

One of the things that we were doing for them was to help them to 
learn the English language through English lessons over the air. 

Now, when Narvik suddenly fell in 1940, our audience was so loyal 
about listening to WRUL that when Ambassador Morgensteirne, who 
was then Minister in Washington, telephoned me, informing me that 
the shipowners in Norway were being forced there at the point of a 
pistol to make records for broadcasting over the German shortwave, 
telling the Norwegian ships that it was safe for them to come back, 
that it was just a temporary upset condition, we were asked to broad- 
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cast the truth—well, we had the audience and we said we would be 
glad to do that. 

So, we devoted our station practically every hour on the hour to 
counteracting the Nazi broadcasts by having Ambassador Morgen- 
steirne and other people, whose voices were well known to these 
Norwegian sailors, telling them the truth, and to stay away. They 
had confidence in the broadcasts from America that was so much 
greater than their confidence in what the Nazis were telling them and 
I am happy to say that there was not a single Norwegian merchant 
ship that was lost to the Allied cause. That was largely credited to 
these broadcasts and the King of Norway later decorated me for that 
exploit: 

So we have had some practical experience in the field of inter- 
national broadcasting. 


BROADCASTS TO YUGOSLAVIA 


Just briefly, a second experience along that line. The Nazis, 
through their German radio stations, were trying to propagandize 
in Yugoslavia so as to take that country by propaganda rather than 
by military might. 

It so happened that WRUL as a private organization was also 
broadcasting in the Serb and Croat languages to Yugoslavia and had 
built up quite an audience in 1940. I believe this was when it hap- 
pened. We stepped up our programs to 5 or 6 broadcasts a day. 

General Donovan, who was then in Yugoslavia on behalf of the 
United States, arranged to put shortwave receiving sets in the cafes 
in the streets of Belgrade. So, we had a very large audience listening. 

We, at that time had one of the outstanding Yugoslav editors on 
our staff, who had fled to this country and they knew his voice and 
they believed what he said. I am happy to say that we were able to 
convince the Yugoslavs of the German true intentions and that was 
one of the causes that forced the Nazis to take Yugoslavia by military 
might and not by propaganda. 

| was personally denounced by the Nazi radio by air practically 
every night, even with threats of assassination. 

It is a matter of historical record in the State Department that the 
Nazi military overthrow of Yugoslavia took longer than they expected, 
it delayed by 6 weeks their timetable to get at Russia and partially 
caused them to get bogged down in Russia that first winter. 

from personal experience, I know that broadcasting, properly 
carried out, can be a most effective tool in promoting international 
understanding. 


GOVERNMENTAL AND PRIVATE RADIO OPERATIONS 


In the field of international information, I am firmly convinced that 
under present world conditions, there are certain subjects which may 
be best handled by a Government agency—certainly, psychological 
warfare falls in this category. It is and has been the stated policy of 
the United States that truth is the best propaganda. However, 
without day-by-day intelligence reports, it is difficult to know all of the 
facts upon which the programs should be based in countering Russian 
propaganda. It is, therefore, my feeling and recommendation that 
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you should clearly distinguish between so-called psychological warfare 
broadcasts to the countries behind Iron and Bamboo Curtains and the 
international broadcasts to our free allies and those nations whose 
friendship we desire to preserve. It is the latter field with which I am 
most directly concerned at this time. 

| agree with the previous speaker, Mr. Murrow, that perhaps a little 
too much attention has been paid to broadcasting to the Russians or 
their satellites and not nearly sufficient attention to broadcasting to 
and cultivating our friends. And I do fe - that in the last couple of 
vears we have had quite a marked decay in friendly feelings toward 
the United States, and that is why | ade as a practical broadcaster 
that it should be emphasized through all of the proner information 
media that we have at our command. 

The Department of State, in handling Voice of America broadcasts, 
has undertaken a most difficult job. On the one hand, it is charged 
with the definite responsibility of engaging in psychological warfare, 
and on the other hand, of broadcasting information, news, and enter- 
tainment to our friends. At best, it is a difficult chore for the same 
group to be involved in such diametrically opposed fields, which 
require a different mental approach. Accordingly, it is my suggestion 
and recommendation that you completely segregate the field of psy- 
chological warfare broadcasts and entrust this Government 
agency, at least during the present condition of international affairs, 
whether it be the Department of State or an independent agency 
that may be created as a result of your studies—I have no definite 
opinion as to whether it be the Department of State or an independent 
agency. 

On the other hand, you can encourage private international broad- 
casts to free countries. In my opinion, broadcasting to our friends is 
really just a phase of international public relations, speaking some- 
what as a ipasiubaebionan It is not psychological warfare nor is it 
propaganda per se. Like other public relations activities, it Is a 
matter of making friends and cultivating the interests of our allies. 
[ believe that the experience of WRUL can certainly be used im pro- 
viding helpful guidance in this direction. 


to a 


VALUE OF PRIVATE OPERATIONS 

Our experience has demonstrated that private broadcasts have a 
greater listener acceptance. The mail that we receive regularly from 
the free countries of Europe and Latin America constitutes a good 
barometer of our effectiveness. We find and we have also found 
before the United States went into the war that these listeners who 


write to us place great reliance on the information which they receive 


from us, whether it be a news broadcast, a business bulletin, or a 
sports program. Our entertainment and other programs provide 


them with the general program fare which keeps them interested. 
As a result, they become part of a very loyal audience. In the free 
countries of the world, government propaganda, whether it is their 
own government propaganda or propaganda from a government 
outside, is looked upon with suspicion and as a result the listener 
acceptance may be comparatively low. 

Now, I also believe that private enterprise can operate in this field 
more economically than can the Government, in this field of broad- 
casting of information to the free countries. 
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I do not want this assertion to be regarded as a criticism nor as a 
reflection on the ability of good Government personnel to operate 
efficiently. Rather, it is my, concept that private international 
broadcasting can be supported eventually in whole or in part at the 
present time by advertising dollars. As a result, the cost of operating 
a station is not such a heavy burden on the taxpayer since there is 
some income to help defray the expense. 

Moreover, it is generally recognized that in a business operation 
the capital outlay and operating costs are apt to be scrutinized much 
more closely than in most Government operations, to date. As 
result, the cost of doing the same job can be greatly pared by private 
companies. 

The foregoing represents some of the basic policies which I would like 
to submit for your consideration in determining the ultimate plan 
which should be followed in handling radio broadcasting on the inter- 
national level and it may be true in “other branches of information as 
well. I recognize that this is a most difficult task and that there is 
no simple, easy solution to the problem. 

The evidence which your committee has previously received can 
best be used to illustrate that some change in the Voice of America 
must be made if we are to operate more efficiently than in the past. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


I have given considerable thought to the mechanics of this task and 
I would like to submit the following, which are just fundamentals, for 
your consideration. They are as follows: 

Entrust to a Government agency, whether you finally determine it 
to be the Department of State or an independent agency, the job of 
presenting radio broadcasts to Russia and the satellites. This agency 
could develop the programs that would be broadcast over the trans- 
mitters which are now erected and are owned in whole or in part by 
the seven broadcast licensee companies. ‘Time, radio time, would be 
purchased by the agency from these seven organizations and also psy- 
chological warfare broadcasts would be conducted by a small group of 
Government agency personnel. Their information would come from 
daily intelligence reports based upon the best available sources of 
information and intelligence gathered daily by the various Government 
departments. 

Second, I would recommend that you would encourage the private 
broadcasters to expand their programs to the free countries of the 
world and to attract advertising sponsors in the American way so 
that ultimately their operations, that is, the operations of these 
private stations, could be conducted on a self-sustaining and on a 
healthy, profitable basis.* 

Now, I will go on record to say that I do not see any harm in 
making a profit as long as it is a reasonable profit—but some people 
still feel a little bit against that. 


TEMPORARY SUBSIDIES FOR PRIVATE OPERATIONS 


American concerns engaged in international trade are not able to 
bring back to the United States the profits that they might earn 
from the sale of their products in countries with frozen currencies 
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or with difficult business tariff limitations. Accordingly, the private 
licensee concerns engaged in this type of broadcasting must be sub- 
sidized for the next few years until world conditions will permit 
more extensive international advertising. 

There is ample precedent for this type of subsidy. A very good 
parallel exists between operations of the overseas airlines and the 
private international broadcast stations. Both are means of com- 
munications essential to our business, social and political relations 
with the rest of the world. They are also facilities which must be 
established fizmly in peacetime because they are immediately essential 
in time of war, that is, both the airline and communication facilities. 

Unless the present radio facilities are maintained in good up-to-date 
operating condition, either by Government agency or private resources, 
they will become obsolete and will not be instantly available in the 
event of an international emergency. 

With the help of a modest subsidy, these private concerns can 
oie their advertising rates to bring then: within the reach of Ameri- 

‘an exporters during the initial pioneering period and to make 
advertising of this type attractive to American companies. 

As the export-import trade improves, American business com- 
re should eventually be able to assume the full load of the broad- 

‘asting expenses so that the Government would be relieved of any 
subsidy for any portion of this. 

The result will be a healthy international radio industry, increased 
export trade for American products and greater good will of our 
neighbors. Furthermore, adequate broadcasting facilities would be 
quickly available to the Government in any future emergency that 
might arise. 

Now, I would like to illustrate this with 2 or 3 simple points, if I may. 


REBROADCASTING OPERATIONS 


When I refer to international broadcasting, I am not only referring 
to the shortwave broadcasting into this country, but also the re- 
broadcasting in other countries where such facilities can be made 
available or can be obtained. 

Now, we have an example of that in Latin America because in 
Latin America most of the local broade vasting stations, with the excep- 
tion of a few in each country, are operated again by private companies 
along the lines of our American system. 

So that, for example, our organization has rebroadcasting arrange- 
ments with more than 40 stations at the present time in Latin America 
that pick up our programs on shortwave and rebroadcast them on the 
local wave. We get the benefit of both audiences, although in Latin 
America there is quite a bit of listening directly to shortwave—there 
are more than 4 million receiving sets in use in homes in Latin America 
which have shortwave dials and the listener can listen to any of our 
United States stations. 

In Europe we have had rebroadcasting over a private station, 
Radio Luxembourg, which covers a good part of northern Europe 
and we are trying to make arrangements with other stations for 
rebroadcasting. 

We have also had rebroadcasts in addition to direct shortwave in 
South Africa over the South African Broadcasting System. 
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Now, we believe these arrangements can be made even better by 
private institutions than they can in many cases by government 
because you can go to these people and negotiate with them on the 
good old private basis and buy their time, you don’t have to plead 
with them when they say, “The United States is not giving us enough 
money, so why should we give them time?” 

I feel that is a weak-kneed policy, it should be supplanted by a 
strong policy. 


PRIVATE RADIO RESEARCH UNDER GOVERNMENT AUSPICES 


Well, now, a second illustration of the practicality of this principle 
and the possibility of no0pe ‘ration between government and private 
industry is in this, that we appeared before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, as some ‘of you gentlemen know, on two successive 
occasions and this Appropriations Committee gave us a grant or made 
available a modest grant of money, about $100,000, to try out the 
experiment of having programs developed under private auspices of 
a type which might not be supported so quickly by commercial 
companies but which have definite friendship-building value. 

Now, in the first year, unfortunately, we were delayed from using 
any of this money until the tail end, when I was asked to testify 
again and we suddenly were given a little research project of about 
$4,900 by the State Department—this was hooked on to a State 
Department appropriation. 

This past year, however, in revoting this grant by both Houses, it 
was emphasized in the re port of the committees that they would like 
to see this tried out and Dr. Compton who was then recently placed in 
charge of the State Department information program immediately 
wrote to me, assuring me that the money would be earmarked and 
would not again be dissipated to other avenues. 

We have had a long series of negotiations, however, before we 
could straighten out the details; but the cooperation is now working 
very well. 

LISTENER REACTION IN LATIN AMERICA 


We have one series of programs developed under that grant which 
is now on the air and which is already producing a definite reaction of 
good will in these countries, in Latin America. 

It involves the teaching of the English language to Spanish-speaking 
nationals in Latin America. 

The committee might want to look over 1 or 2 of these letters that 
I have here. I will emphasize them later. 

We actually teach over the air a course in English 2 or 3 times a 
week and we have hit all over Latin America, it now extends to every 
country south of the Rio Grande and actual students listen to these 
and they learn English. 

I have here just a few of their comments and I would just like to 
read some extracts just as examples, for the record. Here is one from 
Argentina: 

While listening attentively to your transmissions in Spanish I was very much 
impressed by your elementary English course. Please, if possible, send me a book 


on elementary English. In my opinion your radio lessons are priceless to those 
interested in learning the language. 
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Now, I might point out that if we could keep this up and have 20,000 
yr 30,000 or 100,000 Argentinians learning English in addition to their 
native tongue, it would not be so easy to fool them by other forms of 
propaganda. 

Here is one from Panama: 

* * * kindly ask you to send me the elementary English book which you are so 
generously offering to the Latin American listeners. * * * Regarding the interest 
that this program has aroused in this country, I must tell you that everybody is 
talking about it and that same is listened to by an indefinite number of persons 
interested in learning the English language. 

We publish these books, incidentally, at our own expense and we 
send them out to listeners. We are now getting the cooperation of a 
number of large private industrial companies who have employees 
down there who they would like to have learn English, so they are 
helping in financing these books. 

Now, another letter from Bolivia says: 

I consider that this is one of the best ways of achieving international friend- 
ship. * * * I have become deeply interested in your course on elementary 
English. 

Here is one from the Dominican Republic: 

{ program of this type wins one’s admiration toward that great country, more 
than hours and hours of speeches which ultimately have no practical purpose 

Now, we are doing all of this using merely $30,000 of this grant. 

We are just starting another program of interest to the Latin 
American people using this same grant, a modest sum in order to let 
businessmen in Bolivia know what is going on in Mexico and vice 
versa, having the countries interchange information, and for that 
program we have the cooperation of the National City Bank, the 
First National Bank in Boston, Irving Trust Co., the Department of 
Commerce and the diplomatic missions of the State Department. 

Now, we also find the Latin Americans very much interested in 
sports and so we have now for the past 3 years broadcast baseball 
information and sports news in Spanish. 

This past year we carried a game-of-the-week entirely in Spanish 
which we were able to get the Gillette Razor people, who go in heavily 
for sports, to sponsor, and those games are rebroadcast by about 30 
stations in Latin America. 

Then, the demand was so great to listen to the world series that we 
broadcast the entire world series, game by game, play by play in 
Spanish and we had more than 110 stations in Latin America picking 
up the entire game and rebroadcasting to local audience. 

0, I feel that we have had some experience in that field. But, we 
have operated at a rather small scale. We have been gradually able 
to build up advertising interest among some of these large companies 
like the Gillette Safety Razor people, Philco, Reynolds Metals, 
Remington Rand, and several others. However, of course, these 
companies for perhaps the next year or so will still be unable to spend 
very heavily in this direction, because of the blocked currency situa- 
tion, 

SUBSIDIZING PRIVATE RADIO OPERATIONS 


Therefore, I am proposing that a form of modest subsidy be set up, 
very similar to the airline, that is, overseas airline subsidy. 
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Some of my associates have brought to my attention the Civil 
Aeronautics Code which is a declaration of policy which almost, by 
substituting a few words, could apply here—and it is not necessary, 
in my humble judgment, to go into too much detailed supervision on 
these programs. Where they are produced on a subsidy, they should 
be supervised as far as policy is concerned, just generally supervised 
by the Department of State or other agency charged with the re- 
sponsibility to be sure that no private broadcaster runs counter to 
American foreign policy; but the detailed expression of these ideas 
must be individual, if you are going to get the maximum effect. 

One of the difficulties with the Government operation, whether it is 
BBC, which is not called a Government operation but everybody 
knows it is dominated by the Government, is the fact that the pro- 
grams and ideas become stereotyped; you do not continue to have the 
variety of ideas which you would in a private enterprise. 

Now, the Civil Aeronautics Board said that it considered the fol- 
lowing, among other things, as being in the public interest and in 
accordance with public conveniences and necessity: 

(a) The employment and development of an air-transportation system prop- 
erly adapted to the present and future needs of the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the United States, of the postal service, and of the national defense; 

(b) The regulation of air transportation in such a manner as to recognize and 
preserve the inherent advantages of and assure the highest degree of safety in 
and foster sound economic conditions in such transportation and to improve the 
relations between and coordinate transportation by air carriers. 

Now, there is plenty more to it, but that just illustrates the point 
as to how parallel these are. 

[ doubt very much whether Pan American Airways, one of the 
largest overseas operators, could afford to run a line to South Africa 
under present conditions of international trade without some subsidy 
from the Government. The Government makes it possible for them 
to fly to South Africa to carry goods and passengers and promote 
an interchange of commerce in the hope that gradually that subsidy 
will be decreased, but meanwhile the United States has the advantage 
of direct communication with South Africa. 


DETAILS OF PROPOSED SUBSIDY 


While we have not yet worked out the details, we will be very 
happy to have our staff work out some detailed recommendations 
for this committee or any other committee that might be involved 
as to exactly how this might be handled. I am speaking now of 
broadcasts to the free world and within the free world. I am not 
speaking of broadcasts to Russia or satellite countries. 

That concludes my direct testimony. 

Senator Hickeniooper. Thank you very much, Mr. Lemmon. 
Your suggestion of a private subsidy is quite a different approach 
than we have had thus far in these hearings. We appreciate your 
coming down. 

Senator Hill, do you have some questions? 

Senator Hitx. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that it would be 
helpful for Mr. Lemmon to work out these details and recommenda- 
tions. I would like to have them to think over. 
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Mr. Lemmon. I will be very glad todo that. I will try to undertake 
that. It is a big job. 

Senator HicKENLooPER. We shall be very glad to incorporate them 
in our record and study them. 

(Norr.—The material referred to was supplied on a subsequent 
day of the hearings; it appears on p. 1405 of this volume.) 

Mr. Lemmon. You understand, we have cooperated and the State 
Department is cooperating with us. This is in no way derogatory; 
it is just trying to find an improvement in the present system that will 
stand up not only now but 10 years from now. 


NUMBER OF OVERSEAS LISTENERS 


Senator Hiiu. Let me ask you this question: Have you any idea 
how many people you reach around the world? 

Mr. Lemmon. Well, that isa hard question. Our advertising spon- 
sors have to ask that question before they spend their money. So, it 
is a good question. 

But we know from the amount of mail that we get back and from 
such surveys as we have been able to make in some of these countries 
that we have a steady audience, we will say in Latin America, of 
around 200,000 or 300,000 people every night and in Europe a little 
bit less than that because we have not cultivated the European end 
as much as we have the Latin American. 

I may say that my associate, Mr. Marks, has just pointed out to 
me that these people represent the leadership in the communities, 
because, as you may know, they have a little different case in Latin 
America and many countries in western Europe than in this country. 
There, if you are able to reach the leaders and get them feeling 
friendly to you, you have a big slice of the opinion of the nation. 

Senator Hruy. I am interested in the broadcasts of courses in 
English. I think, Mr. Chairman, if it does not burden Mr. Lemmon 
too much, I would like to have a few illustrations or general comments 
on the broadcasts. 

Mr. Lemmon. I will be glad to do that. I did not want to burden 
you with too many examples today. 

Senator Hiiu. That is all the questions I have. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PRIVATE REVENUE AND OFFICIAL SUBSIDIES 


Senator HickeNLooper. Mr. Lemmon, are you primarily a privately 
owned company? 

Mr. Lemmon. That is correct. 

Senator HickENLooperR. Yours is a private operation? 

Mr. Lemmon. That is correct. 

Senator HickENLooPER. You do have some revenue as a result of 
this program. For instance, you had $30,000 of Government money 
to use. 

Mr. Lemmon. And we also have income from private sponsor 
companies. 

Senator HickENLooper. Yes, indeed; I understand that. Was 
that the total extent of Government money that was put into your 
operation? 
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Mr. Lemmon. No; the Government also leases our transmitting 
equipment for the Voice of America official programs, an arrangement 
which is approximately at cost. It does not allow us to make im- 
provements in the equipment; it merely covers the cost of our actual 
operations. 

Senator HickENLoopER. Yes. 

Mr. Lemmon. We also have the private revenue which is increasing 
but not at a fast enough rate for us to undertake broadcasting to the 
whole free world at this time without some assistance. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. But in regard to the money which is paid 
you by the Government for work which you do, such as the South 
American programs which you originate—you have used about 
$30,000 of that thus far, did you say? 

Mr. Lemmon. Not quite $30,000 to date. 

Senator HickENLOopER. There are no other direct subsidies paid 
to you by the Government? 

Mr. Lemmon. No, sir. 

Senator HicKENLoopER. In the main therefore, you are a private 
company and not dependent entirely upon Government subsidies for 
your operation? 

Mr. Lemmon. That isright. In other words, our position I imagine 
is quite similar to one of these airlines where they have private revenue 
and have to have some Government subsidy. 

Senator HickENLoopER. Yes. 

Mr. Lemmon. But I understand that at least one or two of these 
lines have grown to the point where they do not require Government 
subsidy any further. Government subsidy, in my opinion as an 
American businessman, should be only a temporary measure. | 
never recommend permanently relying on the Government in any 
form. 

It can help over a hill—excuse me, Senator 

Senator Hinu. I thought that was a very excellent word 

Mr. Lemmon [continuing]. In this case. 


PRESERVING INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING INDUSTRY 


Senator HickENLoopeEr. I am particularly interested in one state- 
ment of your splendid résumé. 

Mr. Lemmon. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickeNLoopEeR. You say: 

Accordingly, the private licensee concerns engaged in this type of broadcasting 
must be subsidized for the next few years until world conditions will permit more 
extensive international advertising. 

By that do I understand you to suggest that a private concern that 
advertisers should, in turn, receive a subsidy? 

Mr. Lemmon. Oh, no; that means just a private licensee, that is a 
station owner who has a station, owner of the equipment, not the 
advertiser, 

Senator HickeNnLooper. I see. 

Mr. Lemmon. And only until you can get enough advertising. For 
example, there are 100 companies in this country that do an inter- 
national business but at the present time there are rather few of them 
that can afford to pay very much in international advertising, but as 
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soon as you gentlemen in the Senate can work out a few plans for 
closing the dollar gap and so forth—I am rather hopeful they may be 
able to spend more in international advertising. 

Now, in conclusion I would like to see this international broad- 
casting preserved and continued. 

[ feel that the Department of State has made good strides as far as 
they have carried it, and I think it would be a national mistake to do 
away with it, because I know that it requires from 12 months to 2 
vears to get a station built. We have 5 transmitters and it takes that 
long to get 1 of those transmitters into operation. I think some plan 
should be worked our certainly to keep them going. 

I have not always been in favor of multiplying them up to such very 
large multimillion dollar amounts, but I think you can conservatively 
keep them up and also with conservative amounts improve them and 
keep them up to date. 

Senator HickENLoorEeR. We thank you very much, Mr. Lemmon. 
If you can send us some suggestions to go into the record, we should 
like to receive them very much. 

Mr. Lemmon. Thank you very much for the opportunity of 
appearing. 

Senator HickENLooperR. W will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 r .e subcommittee recessed until 10 a. m., 
Friday, March 27, 1953.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 27, 1953 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSEAS 
INFORMATION PROG?AMS OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a. m., in the 
old Supreme Court chamber, United States Capitol, Senator Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hickenlooper, Fulbright, Green, and Gillette. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. The first witness this morning will be 
Mr. Edward Barrett, former Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs. 

Will you identify yourself for the record? Do you have astatement, 
Mr. Barrett? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir, 1 do. It was suggested I have one. 

Senator HickKENLOOPER. Will you give some identification to con- 
nect you with this program? 

Mr. Barrer. Yes. 

Senator HickenLooprr. If you would prefer to read your statement 
we may have some questions to ask you afterward. 

Mr. Barrett. All right; fine, sir. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD W. BARRETT, CONSULTANT IN NEWS, 
TELEVISION, AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mr. Barrerr. I am Edward W. Barrett, and I have been a news- 
paperman, psychological warfare executive in General Eisenhower’s 
AFHQ in the Mediterranean during the war, overseas director of the 
Office of War Information, editorial director of Newsweek Magazine, 
and Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs from 1950 until 
early 1952. Currently I am a consultant in news, television, and 
public relations, with offices at 237 Madison Avenue, in New York. 

Mr.C hairman, [have been happy to accept your invitation to testify. 
It is encouraging to observe a congressional committee that is doing 
an adult, constructive job, that wants to hear affirmative as well as 
negative testimony, and that is by all accounts more interested in 
making progress than in making headlines. I can sincerely say, sir, 

that I admire the job that you are doing, and I would like, by the way, 
to commend the excellent staff reports, the initial reports, that I have 
seen from this committee. 
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INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION PROGRAM AND THE COLD WAR 


As the President has said, we cannot hope to win the cold war 
against Communist imperialism unless we win the minds of men, 
This means mastering the techniques of honest international persua- 
sion. It does not mean, as you know, going hogwild, misconstruing 
propaganda as a substitute for action. It does not mean letting 
childish headline hunters frighten us mto such shrill and strident 
techniques as to antagonize at the outset those abroad whom we seek 
to win over. It doesn’t mean confusing volume with effectiveness. 
It certainly does not mean periodic statements which say to the world, 
in effect: ‘“‘Look out, we are about to launch psychological warfare 
to beat all getout.”” One might even question if it means parading 
the alleged inner workings of America’s propaganda mechanism before 
the Nation’s television screens while the Soviet Embassy takes notes, 

The prudent, constructive course, it seems to me, involves continu- 
ing to have and to improve the mechanism and staff for effective 
international persuasion. It involves entrusting direction of the whole 
effort to adult, responsible groups in the administration and Congress, 
with a minimum of fanfare and boisterous squabbling—and without 
pulling the whole plant up by the roots every few months to see how 
it’s getting along. 

In fact, before I finish, I would like to suggest respectfully that the 
time may have come for the Congress itself to practice some wise 
economy and to substitute one responsible, intensive, continuing 
investigation for the four separate investigations of the international 
information operation that are now going on. From what I hear, 
this committee’s thorough but balanced approach to the problem 
could well serve as a model. 

Mr. Chairman, the Voice of America and the international infor- 
mation program have important shortcomings. I know, because 
they were among the operations for which I was responsible for a couple 
of years. When the full facts are known, I believe it will develop 
that there is little basis for most of the recently headlined and well- 
rehearsed allegations made elsewhere by a handpicked group of dis- 
gruntled and frightened little men. The real faults are deeper and 
require the conscientious and continuing study of able and sincere 
adults. 

PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE PROGRAM 


The program’s basic flaws stem from four main causes: 

1. The enormous difficulty, as you have seen, of developing sound 
evaluation techniques—ways of testing the persuasiveness of various 
items of output abroad. 

2. The continuing inability to recruit enough first-rate executives, 
because of the low pay and because of the fear of being slandered. 

3. Too much redtape, budgetary rigidity, and bureaucratic ri- 
valry—perennial problems in government, as I dare say you know, 
but not altogether incurable. 

4. The fact that first-rate executives who are in the program have 
always had to spend more time combating irresponsible charges of 
nonexistent faults than they could devote to the correction of real and 
basic faults. 
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Other lesser flaws, including, in my opinion, some administrative 
weaknesses, spring from these. But I have a hunch that men like 
Dr. Robert Johnson, the President’s special committee, and the 
members of this committee can make real progress if given half a 
chance to go about the job systematically, searchingly and quietly. 

I hardly need to tell you gentlemen that effective international 
persuasion is inordinately complex business, requiring painstaking 
study by mature men rather than conclusion jumping by young 
eager beavers. Its effectiveness, as you know, is not to be blithely 
judged by counting the number of times the word “anti-Communist” 
appears in scripts. Simply transplanting the great American adver- 
tising skills and public relations skills to foreign lands can produce 
absurd blunders. What sells soap in Indiana can unsell democracy 
in India. What inspires a Czechoslovak can annoy a Chinese. 
Soasting of our wealth alienates more than it converts. Name calling 
can be fun but is rarely persuasive. 

Some of the most effective work in this field is oftentimes the least 
spectacular work. 


JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 


Such intricacies, Mr. Chairman, explain why I feel it is essential for 
the Congress itself to set up a special permanent mechanism for dealing 
with this work. I would not hesitate to entrust broad decisions in 
this field of international persuasion to any group of intelligent 
Americans—certainly to any group of honest Members of Congress— 
if they had devoted weeks and months to painstaking study of the 
work. I would not willingly entrust such decisions, however, to the 
wisest men in America if they had not similarly studied the field. 

Chairman Gordon Dean of the Atomic Energy Commission once 
said there was one task more important than his own and that was 
piercing the Iron Curtain with the truth. President Eisenhower has 
attached great importance to this general field of work. It seems 
logical, therefore, to me for the Congress to do what it did with atomic 
energy—to adopt an extraordinary mechanism to meet an extraordi- 
nary problem. 

Like the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, a new Joint Com- 
mittee on International Information should, in my opinion, have 
members carefully selected to assure responsibility and security. It 
should, I think, include members from the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees and Appropriations Committees of the two Houses. It 
should have an adequate staff of investigators, men who are of sound 
reputation and men who themselves have been subjected to the same 
sort of full FBI investigation as has been, in my opinion, wisely 
provided by law for every member of the information agency. 

Now that is an extraordinary measure, I know, and | hesitate 
to make a suggestion to the Congress of the United States, but if 
the whole field of psychological strategy is indeed worth a great 
national effort, in President Eisenhower’s words, it seems to me 
to be worth an extraordinary setup in the Congress. 

31024—53—pt. 2——-27 
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CONCLUSIONS BASED ON PAST EXPERIENCE 


With benefit of hindsight, perhaps I can draw some worthwhile 
conclusions from past experience and past errors. I hope that my 
hindsight can assist the foresight of yourselves and others. Among 
other points, I would single out these. Some of them perhaps are 
obvious to you gentlemen. 

rs ropaganda operations alone can accomplish little. They 
can be enormously effective when closely meshed with specific actions, 
clear policies, and grand strategy. A completely free-wheeling 
propaganda operation could be worse than none. The same principle 
does not similarly apply to such an extent to the educational exchange 
activities. 

2. Psychological operations cannot be used as substitutes for 
diplomatic, economic, and military measures without destroying 
confidence and goodwill. 

3. In any official, open United States Government information 
output abroad, truth is the indispensible ingredient We hear a lot of 
talk to the contrary these days, but I feel strongly that only factual 
honesty builds the confidence that is necessary for long-term effective- 
ness. 

4. It should be standard Government policy to have specialists in 
foreign opinion participate in all decisions that are made on inter- 
national policy. The United States will sometimes need to be firm, 
even ‘‘tough,” with its allies. It never needs to do so in a way that 
uselessly irritates them. Continuing attention to foreign opinion 
can prevent this. 

5. Exactly where information operations are located in government 
hierarchy is to me somewhat less important than it is to many. 
What we must remember is that the agency conducting international 
persuasion cannot be set apart in some watertight compartment. It 
must, by one means or another, be meshed in at every level with 
those officials who are making and carrying out international policies. 

6. In addition, it is urgent that the organization, wherever located, 
be given enough status and enough decent-salaried jobs to attract 
and hold an adequate number of first-rate executives. This is not 
true now. I would like to add parenthetically that it has got to have 
reasonable freedom from the redtape of some of the cumbersome 
older, slower moving departments. 

7. Precise tactics in international persuasion can best be mapped 
out and executed by capable men in the countries concerned—or, in 
the case of inaccessible areas, as near as possible to the countries 
concerned. ‘Too much masterminding from Washington is an evil. 
Broad objectives for each country should be laid out in Washington 
and probably approved by the National Security Council, but the 
detailed program should be left to the field, where the information 
chief should be 1 of the 3 or 4 top-ranking officials immediately under 
the Ambassador. 

INFORMATION MEDIA 


8. No one medium of information is universally more effective than 
others. 

9. Such unspectacular activities as the exchange-of-persons program 
and overseas libraries have far more importance than is generally 
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recognized. Their importance can be short range as well as long 
range. Indeed, I have seen United States Information Service li- 
braries literally serving as arsenals of ideas for those abroad currently 
fighting communism. And the exchange-of-persons program has 
doubtless converted more influential persons into stanch allies of 
America than any other single activity. 

10. Long-distance radio is by far most effective today in Communist- 
dominated areas where men want to listen because they are cut off 
from the truth. It is least effective in the completely open countries. 
There local broadcasts and local relays of the Voice of America are far 
more effective. I believe the last time I checked there were twenty- 
odd countries in which there were local relays. 

11. The effectiveness of other (nonradio) media varies widely. 
Films are extremely useful in most accessible countries, because they 
combine visual and audio impact. I think a recent New York Times 
survey reached the conclusion that they were probably generally 
more effective than any other media. Posters and pamphlets, ex- 
hibits, photos, books, and magazines as well as the items already 
mentioned, have important places in any intelligent international 
program, but their effectiveness, as you have already discovered, 
varies widely from country to country and even from district to 
district within a country. 

12. Some of the most effective activities are those carried out jointly 
with like-minded organizations abroad, as this committee well knows. 
I think you have had some good examples of that, 1 understand in 
executive sessions. 

13. To gain maximum effectiveness, an international information 
program should have maximum flexibility. It ideally should not be 
tied to spending this much in France or that amount in Burma or 
this much in radio and that amount in posters, simply because an 
18-month-old appropriation request specified those proportions. A 
changing world situation requires rapid changes in emphasis. And 
even though I know it is difficult within Government mechanism, 
ideally the Congress should allow maximum flexibility and rely on its 
own watchdog committee to be sure that the latitude is not abused. 

In closing this little statement, Mr. Chairman, | would like to 
emphasize one point again because I think it is fundamental. America 
cannot conduct an operation of this sort effectively if it is to be pulled 
up by the roots and publicly dissected every few months or every 
time somebody wants some headlines. 

If, on the other hand, the Congress can find a way to set up one 
permanent, responsible, well-staffed committee to work continually 
on this program with the executive branch, then I think real progress 
can be made and will be made. 

Thank you, sir. 


SECURITY INVESTIGATIONS OF EMPLOYEES 


Senator HickenLooper. Thank you very much, Mr. Barrett. You 
have presented a very helpful statement. I appreciate it very much, 
and I am sure the subcommittee does. The subcommittee members 
will undoubtedly have some questions to ask you. 

Senator Fulbright? 
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Senator Fursricntr. I would like to associate myself with the 
chairman’s remark. I think it is a very informative statement, and, 
with your experience and background in this work, I think it deserves 
the most serious consideration. 

There are 1 or 2 points I might highlight. I notice you say every 
member of this information agency has been examined for security, 
and so on. Could you elaborate a little on that? 

There is a general opinion that it is infected with disloyal people. 
Have the employees of this agency been screened by the usual, or 
perhaps extraordinary, methods? 

Mr. Barrer. I don’t know of any agency in Government, Senator 
Fulbright, with one exception, that has any tighter screening regula- 
tions. The C ongress wisely, in my opinion, provided by law, as you 
know, that every single employee should undergo a full FBI investi- 
gation. 

As far as I know—and I have watched the history of this very 
closely for 3 years—there has not been a single case discovered, even 
though many of these employees had been “reinvestigated after the 
receipt of complaints, there has not been a single case found of dis- 
loyalty within the program, or a single case of “sabotage.” 

There have been cases of people being found incompetent, unsuitable 
for the job. There have been a few, I think 2 or 3, cases of possible 
security risks because of morals or something of that sort. There 
undoubtedly will be more of those. 

I would like to see this committee look at that system and see if 
there are any other ways to insure complete loyalty, but as far as I 
know, this program has the most thorough setup in Government today. 


CHARGES REGARDING BOOKS IN OVERSEAS LIBRARIES 


Senator Futsrieut. I noticed in the paper yesterday that a witness, 
Mr. Budenz, said that he could not specify who it was, but there 
must be some disloyal persons—lI don’t remember the exact language— 
or, certain books would not have found their way into the libraries. 
How do you explain such a statement? 

Mr. Barrett. Well, I would say, I think, three things on that, 
Senator. First, I think that before such sweeping allegations are 
made there should be a factual finding on what books are in what 
libraries, whether it is true, for example, as I hear, that no single copy 
of the Browder book was bought by the program, but that 1 or 2 
were given to individual libraries by people who turned their complete 
libraries over. 

I think someone should look into whether such books in those cases 
might not have been used validly on a restricted shelf for intelligent 
research by members of the program. 

If there is disloyalty involved in this, then it would seem to implicate 
a fine committee of the American Book Publishers Council, which 
has looked over these libraries pretty thoroughly, large groups of 

congressional investigators from various committees who have exam- 
ie the libraries in country after country, and a lot of fine men who 
are using them. 
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I think it is possible that there could be a few books by Communist 
authors on a few shelves, without there being sabotage and disloyalty, 
and I am not sure that Mr. Budenz is the most eminent authority on 
this field. I myself am getting a little tired of seeing ex-Communists 
being put on pedestals to lecture the rest of us who had sense enough 
not to become Communists in the first place. 

Senator Fu.sricut. And it is very clear that all the people—— 

Mr. Barrett. Let me add this, sir. Mind you, I don’t think there 
should be Communist books on the open shelves of American libraries 
abroad. Ido not think there should be books by Communist authors, 
but I would like to see a careful study made of whether they are actually 
there before a lot of charges are thrown about. 


ACCESS TO COMMUNIST WRITINGS 


Senator Futsricut. However, you say it is a rather difficult matter 
to draw lines in this field. Would you agree with a directive saying 
no book by any Communist author and no periodical containing an 
article by any Communist author should be included in any library? 

Mr. Barrett. I think that is going too far. That might even in 
some cases be undermining the very principles for which we, as 
Americans, pretend to stand and believe we stand for. 

Senator FuLBrieut. It seems to me that to enable people to refute 
the false doctrines of the Communists, they must first know what the 
doctrines are. There should be some knowledge or available material 
when someone says, ‘‘ What is this you are talking about?” How are 
you ever going to make progress in demonstrating the falseness of 
some of their doctrines, without some access to them? You get into a 
very difficult position. 

Mr. Barrerr. You get into a very difficult field, and I think we 

could make a very good case for having Stalin’s book, Problems of 
Leninism, in every single United States library, but on a restricted 
shelf where it is available for use upon request by people who are 
known to be valiant fighters against communism and who want to get 
that book in order to quote Stalin against himself or Stalin against the 
current rulers of Russia. 
Senator Fu.sricut. It has often occurred to me that with regard 
to Hitler, one great mistake the free world made was not to take 
Hitler’s own book, Mein Kampf, and what he said more seriously—to 
know about it and then be prepared to meet it. 

Mr. Barrerr. That is right, and we are doing exactly the same 
thing today with Stalin’s own book Problems of Leninism. That is 
one of the greatest indictments of the Soviet system I know of today. 
Any fairminded man who reads that cannot help but come away with 
an abhorrence of the Soviet system. 


POSSIBLE CONSEQUENCES OF DENYING ACCESS TO COMMUNIST 
LITERATURE 


Senator Futsricut. That thought has occurred to me. It seems 
to me that if you say no one is to have access to what Stalin and other 
Communist writers have said, it may create an impression in the minds 
of some people that perhaps there is something here that is so good 
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that we are afraid of it and don’t want anybody to know about it, 
We want to hide it because it may be better than what we have. 

It may create curiosity in a sense. If we assume our ideal society 
is superior, why, then, the way to prove it is to let people know about 
them both and say: “Here they are. Here is Stalin’s book on Lenin- 
ism; here is the Constitution of the United States, the Declaration of 
Independence, the Gettysburg Address, and a few other American 
writings. This is the type of thing we stand for. Now you judge for 
yourselves.” 

To me, there is something basically false about the idea that we 
want to close off from everybody’s minds what the Communists are 
really up to. I think we have a very difficult problem. 

I, personally, was impressed by the validity of the original order 
which was recommended by the book committee and had “unde rgone 
thorough study for 6 months or longer. It represented a careful 
study by everyone involved in this matter in the State Department 
and in these consultative commissions, and said that in certain cases 
and for certain purposes Communist writings might be used. And 
the directive gave very thorough qualifications —I mean, careful quali- 
fications—as to how they might be used. 

Mr. Barrett. I agree with you, sir, and with the New York Times 
and numerous others who have said that that original directive made 
complete sense to anyone who knows this field. It was a shame that 
it got all mixed up. 

Senator Futsrienut. I have often felt that in the case of Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf, we dismissed the book and said: It isn’t worth anything. 
It is the raving of a madman; it isn’t worth studying. We didn’t 
take it seriously, and this was a great mistake, it seems to me. 

Mr. Barrerr. I have resolved this problem in my own mind, 
Senator, by feeling this way: We probably should not put on the open 
shelves of American libraries abroad books that are in effect Commu- 
nist literature and advocacy of the Communist line. 

On the other hand, a very valid argument can be made for having 
those books on a restricted shelf in every library abroad for use of our 
own personnel who are battling against communism and who want to 
quote it against itself, and for use of known intelligent anti-Commu- 
nists in the countries concerned. 


ATTRACTING COMPETENT PERSONNEL 


Senator Futsricut. There is one other problem. I don’t want to 
take up too much time here. This personnel problem comes up in 
every statement—yesterday we had two very prominent men here who 
also recommended that we need better men. But I don’t know how 
you are going to get better men. In the sense of giving them greater 
prestige, you make the same recommendations about better salaries 
and other inducements in these Government operations. This also 
comes up in regard to many other Government agencies—in fact, in 
regard to practically all of them—but how in the world do you attract 
such people and keep them? Have you any further suggestions about 
it? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes, sir, I have two. Paul Hoffman attracted a lot 
of able men to the early ECA. He did it by having in there, I believe 
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it was, 25 or more supergrade jobs plus a lot of ambassadorships and 
everything else. 

| think there are needed in this program what we will call 15 super- 
vrade jobs. Those are, I believe, carrently jobs paying in excess of 
$10,800 a year. I believe frankly that in this, and in many other 
Government operations, you can save a hundred times the amount of 
money involved in those salaries by getting the kind of first-rate men 
you can draw in with even a little higher salaries. 
~ T have had good men coming into Government when I was in, and 
saying they would be willing to make the sacrifice, they found they 
could make ends meet if they could just get $13,000 a year, but at 
$10,800, after balancing the family budget, and so forth, they found 
they simply couldn’t make it. 

Item 2 1s an extremely difficult one, and that is the business of 
protecting men from slander by any disgruntled exemployee who 
wants to testify with immunity before one group or another. I 
honestly believe that if there were one special committee of the caliber 
of this committee charged with representing the Congress in this 
field, that a lot of that would disappear. 

Senator Futsriext. I would take it from your remarks that the 
so-called country-by-country approach which we have discussed, and 
with which you are thoroughly familiar, is in accord with your general 
ideas on the subject. 

Mr. Barretr. That has been in accord with my general ideas for 
some time. In fact, I tried to start moving in that direction and did 
with some success in 1950. 

You can’t do it overnight because if you are going to give responsi- 
bility to the field, you have got to be sure you have got “grade- A men 
in the field. But you have seen an example that has been going on 
for 2 years. I believe you gentlemen talked in executive session with 
Mr. Lloyd Free. That operation is to me a good example of the coun- 
trv-by-country approach. 

Senator FuLBricut. He is a good example of a very good man at the 
iead of it, too, is he not? 

Mr. Barrer. That is correct. 


LOCATION OF THE INFORMATION PROGRAM IN THE GOVERNMENT 


Senator Fuutspricut. If we had as able men as that at the head of 
each office, our troubles would largely be solved. Sut there, again, | 
don’t know how you are going to get them. I don’t know if they 
exist or not, or are available for this kind of work. 

[ should like to ask one other question about this idea of separating 
the information program from the State Department. Do I under- 
stand you to say that you think it sheuld not be done? 

Mr. Barrett. No, I am not making a recommendation on that. 
[ think we ought to leave a couple of these things to the new admin- 
istration and not solve all the problems for them, but I think it is 
vastly overrated as a cure-all. 

You see, I worked, as Senator Green remembers, at one time in an 
independent Cabinet status agency in this field, the OWI, and there 
were different difficulties involved there, but just as many difficulties. 
[ don’t think it is a cure-all. 
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I think a good case can be made for doing it either way, and I would 
simply add these provisos: If it is inside the Department, the program 
must be given higher status, so that you get a few good titles to lure 
good men in. It must be free ffom some of the red-tape mechanism 
that exists in that Department as an old-line agency that could appoint 
a council 3 months from now just as well as last month, and it must be 
given the backing and support of such groups as the advisory commis- 
sions, a responsible congressional committee like this in fighting its 
own internal battles. 

If, on the other hand, it is outside, you have what is to me the 
extremely difficult essential of insuring that there is intimate contact 
between the propaganda operatives and the various levels of Govern- 
ment, and particularly the State Department, where policy is actually 
made. Now, much policy, as you gentlemen know, is not made by 
Foster Dulles or by Dwight Eisenhower. It is actually made by the 
chief of an Iranian desk, who has to make a quick decision on some- 
thing. Finally, after many years we got the information program 
tied in at those various levels so that public-opinion factors could be 
considered at the time that policy is being made, and so that the 
information operators would know the full background of the deci- 
sions that are made. It is essential to have that kind of working 
relationship. I don’t think it is impossible somehow to achieve that, 
if you have an independent agency, but great attention must be paid 
to achieving it. 

Senator Funtsrient. I noticed this. Each one who recommends 
this always emphasizes, of course, that we have to have topflight men 
running this, and that if we have topflight men, this matter of coordi- 
nation won’t be a real problem. However, it seems to me that you 
can well say, ‘If we have that quality of men, it will certainly function 
within it, too.” 

I have the feeling that its location is much less important than the 
other problem which you mentioned. It is probably better to leave 
it where it is, with some changes in its status, as vou say. 

Mr. Barrett. The greatest problem in this field is not one of the 
particular place in the bureaucracy. It is the problem of getting 
grade A men in, giving them the support from the Congress and from 
the executive branch, going right down from the President. 

Senator HickENLoopPER. Senator Green? 


ROLE OF CONGRESS IN THE PROGRAM 


Senator GREEN. It seems like old times to be sitting across the 
table discussing these questions. 

Mr. Barrert. It certainly does, sir. I am happy to see you, sir, 
but I am also happy that I am not before you seeking appropriations. 

Senator Green. You know those appropriations are skimmed over 
lightly. You very kindly suggested leaving a few questions for the 
subcommittee to deride. You ended your statement: 

If, on the other hand, the Congress will set up one permanent, responsible, 


well-staffed committee to work continually on this problem with the executive 
branch, then very real progress can and will be made. 


I wish you would amplify that statement. Do you mean a new 
committee as distinguished from the other standing committees? 
Or do you mean a subcommittee of some existing committee on the 
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one hand, and a committee within the executive branch on the other? 
That is very vague. 

Mr. Barrett. All right, sir. I know that any Member of the 
Senate must shudder at the thought of another committee still 
being set up anywhere, but as I[ tried to spell out in here, I feel very 
strongly that this is an extremely complex field. You gentlemen 
know it because you have taken the trouble to study the operations 
abroad as well as in this country. You know that a harassed com- 
mittee dealing with 18 other matters cannot get into this field deeply 
enough to understand it fully, understand the intricacies of it, and 
so on. 

Now, frankly, that has often been true of a lot of members of 
the Appropriations Committee. They are men that are very heavily 
burdened, that have not had the time to take a good look at this 
whole field of operations, and so on, and who need the advice and 
cuidance of trusted colleagues in the Senate and in the House to 
cuide them on the whole appropriations business, for example. 

[ feel that if the Congress could find its way to eliminate most of 
these little in-and-out investigations that are always going on by this 
group or that group or the other group, and could set up one commit- 
tee—and I would say preferably a joint committee comparable to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy—which contains representatives 
of the Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs Committee, and repre- 
sentatives of the Appropriations Committee—and then gave it a good 
continuing staff, and I would like to say the men who have worked 
on these reports that you have got look grade A to me, from those 
reports—that kind of continuing staff, that the Congress would 
literally save itself time. I am sure that Dr. Johnson would feel that 
same way I felt. 

Heavens, here is a very tough problem on what we do in Iran. I 
would like to have a congressional group who would sit down with me 
and let me say, “Here is a problem, here is what we propose to do 
about it. Does it make sense to you gentlemen?”’ 

There is a great deal of congressional effort that goes into this field 
now through “these in-and-out investigations by innumerable groups, 
but this is the first committee right here that I have seen in a long, 
long time that has taken a thorough look at this program. I would 
like to see a continuing committee, preferably a joint committee, to 
carry on the very kind of work that you gentlemen are doing. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A LEGISLATIVE-EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Senator GreEN. Then you mean that there should be unity 
between the Senate and the House of Representatives in these mat- 
ters, and also between the joint committee and the executive branch? 
When you say “the executive branch,’ do you mean the State 
Department? 

Mr. Barretr. I mean whoever is in charge of the program. I 
personally think that since General Eisenhower attaches so much 
importance to this field, it would be very wise indeed for him pergon- 
ally and Mr. C. D. Jackson, and Mr. Johnson to sit down once every 
6 months with the members of such a committee in the White House 
and say, ““Now, how does this thing seem to be going? We-say we 
can’t win the cold war without winning the minds of men. How do 
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you gentlemen think we are doing? What does your staff say we 
are achieving?” 

Senator Green. Do you think this would do away with some of 
these investigations? 

Mr. Barrett. You could answer that better than I, Senator 
Green. I would like to have one thorough, intensive, continuing in- 
vestigation. I don’t want to do away with investigating. I want to 
see one thorough, intensive, continuing and responsible investigation. 

Senator GREEN. To a certain extent, that is doing away with the 
division of authority between the executive and legislative branches. 

Mr. Barrett. No, because I think the conferring would be the 
same as has taken place continually in the field of atomic energy, that 
has, I believe, taken place in certain fields of taxation and finance. 
The executive branch cannot escape its responsibility. 


INFORMATION CONCERNING EXECUTIVE SESSIONS 


Senator GREEN. In the case of the Atomic Energy Committee 
setup, there has been extreme secrecy involved and very few breaches 
of secrecy for the benefit of the other Members of the Senate or 
House. Yet, in the case of these committees, I have twice heard you 
mention the fact that you had information concerning what happened 
in these executive sessions. Is that right? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. What is the source of your information? 

Mr. Barrerr. That you had executive sessions? 

Senator GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Barrer. Only that I know that certain individuals appeared 
before you in executive sessions. 

Senator GreEN. Did they repeat what happened here? 

Mr. Barrerr. No; they did not. 

Senator GREEN. How did you get it, then? 

Mr. Barrerr. Well, | know who the men were and I was their 
supervisor for a long time. 

Senator Green. Oh, I thought you meant that you understood 
what they said in executive session. 

Mr. Barrer. No; I didn’t. I think I could surmise, because 
after all, I helped to set them up in business. 

Senator FuLsrienr. You knew what they were doing. 

Mr. Barrett. | knew what they were doing and I knew they were 
darn good men, by the way. 

Senator GREEN. In connection with your comment, “most effective 
activities are those carried out jointly with like-minded organizations 
abroad, as this committee well knows,” you referred to the fact that 
you had information as to what went on in executive sessions. 

Mr. Barrert. Yes; and, Senator, | know that members of this 
committee toured abroad. I know the members of this committee 
are responsible gentlemen, and I am sure that you learned of certain 
of these activities on your trips abroad. 

Senator GrEEN. You weren’t told this by people who attended 
the meetings? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir; I was not. 

Senator Green. That is what I wanted to find out. Thank you. 
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Senator HickENLoorerR. | might say, parenthetically, for the 
record, that what has gone on in any executive meeting I have 
attended might just as well have appeared in the papers immediately. 
There was nothing secret about it. 

Senator GitterTe. Not for 10 minutes. 

Senator HickeNLooprer. No; I don’t mean it that way. 

Mr. Barrett. Senator Green, I do think that there is in this field 
a lot of intricate business that is material we are not ashamed of, but 
that it is better not to have publicized, so there is a lot of secrecy 
necessary in this field. 

Senator GREEN. Yes, I think so; and that is one of the arguments 
against having additional committees and members. 

Mr. Barrett. | don’t want that. 1 am urging you gentlemen to 
see if you can’t work out a consolidation. 

Senator GREEN. You want the legislative branch to take part in 
this program as well as the executive branch. 

Mr. Barrett. Very definitely. I think the Congress has a 
responsibility in this field. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 


Senator GreEN. That isn’t true in the case of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Mr. Barrerr. What is that, sir? No, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, that is a joint congressional committee on atomic 
energy that I have been referring to, sir, which has been in on a great 
deal and has given a great deal of intelligent guidance, as I understand 
it, to the executives. 

Senator GREEN. Several times you mentioned a comparison with 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Barrerr. | meant the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Senator GREEN. I wonder how far you want to differentiate their 
duties or powers. 

Mr. Barrett. | don’t understand that, sir. I am sorry. 

Senator GREEN. You don’t want something exactly like the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Barrerr. I would like- 

Senator Hickrentooper. Is he talking about the Commission or the 
committee? 

Mr. Barrerr. I am talking about the joint committee, the com- 
mittee that was headed by Brien McMahon, and I would like to see 
something roughly comparable to that in this field, sir, in place of the 
abundance of little investigations, inquiries, most of them of an 
in-and-out character. 

I speak with feeling on this and a great deal of feeling for Dr. 
Johnson, sir, because when I was in this post, which had responsibility 
for the international information program as well as for other pro- 
grams, I found that I was spending an inordinate amount of time with 
various congressional groups, none of which frankly understood the 
problem half as well as you gentlemen do right now. 

Senator GREEN. Well, just as it is impossible for us to take complete 
control over these investigations now, I fancy that the same difficulties 
may arise in the future. 

Mr. Barrert. I know, sir, but I had in mind something very 
ambitious, which is a joint resolution to set up a joint committee. 
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ADVERTISING TECHNIQUES IN INTERNATIONAL PROPAGANDA 


Senator GREEN. That is the desire. I just wanted to clarify that. 

Earlier in your statement, you used as an illustration the trans- 
planting of American advertising skills to foreign lands, which can 
produce absurd blunders. Can you give any examples of that? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes, sir; very easily. We Americans are always 
inclined to oversimplify any new operation we go into. When we 
first went into this field during the last war, some very smart and 
capable American advertising and public relations men came into the 
field. One of their first steps was to write some American type adver- 
tising and start placing it in newspapers abroad. It produced effects 
that were not desirable, a little laughter, and so on. 

The same thing was done in the original early days by Nelson 
Rockefeller’s Office of Inter-American Affairs. They produced, by 
use of some of the smartest advertising and public relations men in 
America, certain posters and newspaper advertising, simply had it 
translated into Spanish, and then put on displays, so to speak, i 
Latin America. That produced more laughter than anything else. 

Senator Gremn. Can you give us some illustrations of what they 
did advertise that produced this laughter? 

Mr. Barrett. | have forgotten the precise details, but it was 
simply a lack of awareness of the local tastes and mores and moods. 

There have been many cases of really smart, intelligent American 
public opinion specialists coming into this field and advocating every- 
thing except sky writing over France, that they would not have done 
if they had been to France and really studied the field. 

There was one well known case of a highly competent gentleman, 
but with no experience abroad, who had a project for, oh, distribut- 
ing a million yo-yos with American symbols on them in France. 
You only have to know France to know that that makes no sense. 
In other words, this is just a much more complicated business, as 
you well know, than selling soap. 

Senator GREEN. Indeed I do. I quite agree with the point you 
are making, that it is necessary to adapt our communications to the 
audience that we are trying to reach; and I think that in many coun- 
tries we have not been very successful in doing that. 

Mr. Barrett. I would say, sir, as you have found, that the re- 
sults vary widely. In some countries where we have skilled men who 
knew the countries concerned, the job done has been superior. In 
others where your men were less skilled or where they knew the 
countries less well, it has been poor. 

Senator Green. Thank you. That is all. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Senator Gillette? 


OBSTACLES TO ATTRACTING COMPETENT PERSONNEL 


Senator Gruuerre. Mr. Chairman, there are just a couple of mat- 
ters that I wanted to comment on and ask questions about. 

Mr. Barrett, you made the suggestion that we ought to have top- 
level people in this program, and I think everybody will agree with 
you on that; but you made the further suggestion that the salaries 
were unattractive, and that if the salaries were raised, it would per- 
haps cure this difficulty. 
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I rather take exception to it because that same question is raised 
all along in official life. It has been suggested that the quality of 
Members of Congress could be raised—and speaking personally, I will 
agree that it could—but anybody who goes into official work makes a 
sacrifice. Don’t you believe that it would be much more helpful, 
much more corrective, if these men could have some assurance that 
they would be out of the line of fire or the field of fire of some of these 
legislative Dennis the Menaces who don’t know how to handle official 
firearms and just use a scatter gun. 

Mr. Barrerr. I think you are absolutely right on that. I happen 
to think the other point is important, too. 

I know that you hear every day, “‘Give us a few higher salaries and 
we will get better men,’’ but on the other hand I happen to have had 
personal experience with a number of men who were willing to give up 
salaries of twenty to twenty-five thousand, for the reasons that you 
mention. 

Some of them hesitated because of fear of being slandered or being 
hit, caught in this crossfire, and most of them had that in mind, but 
there were also a number among them who said, ‘“‘Ed, if you can get 
me—lI have figured it out with my wife and I just can’t come down 
here for ten thousand a year. If you can get it up to thirteen or four- 
teen, | can do it. We figured it that close.” 

And that is the reason I think salaries are important. 

Senator GiLLeTre. It is a factor; there is no question about it. 

Mr. Barrert. Yes, sir. 

Senator GrtueTre. But this other matter is a tremendous factor, is 
it not, in connection ‘with men going into public life? 

Mr. Barrett. Oh, a tremendous factor. I know of three individ- 


uals whom [ long tried to get into this program. They are all pretty 
well-paid executives in the newspaper business, who have told me as 
recently as last week in one case and the week before in another, that 
after all the current headlines, they had decided definitely to withdraw 
their plans to come in. 


ROLE OF A JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 


Senator Gittertr. There is just one other question, and that 
relates to the matter which you recommended in your closing state- 
ment. Senator Fulbright has interrogated you on it, and so has 
Senator Green. 

I think it has tremendous merit, and I want to take occasion here 
even though I happen to be a very subordinate member of the sub- 
committee—to say that in my opinion, the work done by this group 
under the chairmanship of Senator Hickenlooper and the prior chair- 
manship of Senator Fulbright is one of the most constructive jobs that 
I have seen a subcommittee do in my years in the United States 
Senate. 

I think the suggestion you have made of a continuing committee has 
a lot of merit, and only one question comes to my mind. The sug- 
gestion, of course, that it be a joint committee would give it substance 
and prestige so far as the public is concerned; but inasmuch as, under 
our system, the Senate is really the coordinate group that works with 
the Executive in the field of foreign relations, shouldn't some considera- 
tion be given to setting it up as a Senate group rather than a joint 
group? 
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Mr. Barrerr. That is something you gentlemen could decide better 
than I. What I would like is this. I think there is also grounds for a 
joint committee, because, after all, appropriations are concerned in 
this, and the House in a sense has, I believe, sort of a priority in the 
field of appropriations. 

Senator GitLeTTre. They have. And it will of course, as I said, 

‘arry greater prestige so far as the public is concerned, and perhaps 
so far as the international picture is concerned. 

Mr. Barrett. I know that Dr. Johnson would have a chance of 
doing a good job on this if he had one committee comparable to the 
present committee to work with and to be investigated by, a much 
better chance than if he has got innumerable groups around the Hill 
conducting investigations any time they want to. 

Senator GitLterre. Thank you, Mr. Barrett. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HickeNLooprer. I am interested in your suggestions in 
regard to a joint committee, and I think there are others that agree 
with you. I can see certain difficulties arising, however. 

If one could set up a joint committee that ‘would have exclusive 
jurisdiction over the matter, that is one thing; but it is very difficult 
to envision something that can be so exclusive. 

There are many other committees that have responsibilities and 
authority that pertain to this operation. For example, as long as the 
program deals in foreign policy, it seems very unlikely to me that the 
Foreign Relations Committee would take supinely a denial of their 
right to look into foreign pelicy as affected by the information pro- 
gram—I mean, surrender that right to any other committee. 

[t is true that the Foreign Relations Committee might not want to 
look into the matter frequently, if ever. They might be willing to 
let some other committee do that as a matter of grace, but 1 don’t 
think they would surrender it as a matter of right. 

Mr. Barrerr. I am sure you are right, sir. This would require ex- 
traordinary steps; there is no doubt about it. I can only say that - 

Senator HickENLooperR. Excuse me for interrupting, but I am just 
trying to say that the Appropriations Committee is quite jealous 
and justifiably so—of its prerogatives in examining many of these 
projects. I do not criticize them; they have to provide the money. 

I am merely suggesting that there might be difficulties in setting 
up an exclusive committee: and if the committee did not have such 
exclusive right as a joint committ e has under the law, then you might 
be just pyramiding committees. That would have to be very care- 
fully considered. 

Mr. Barrerr. That is certainly true, sir. 


COORDINATING CONGRESSIONAL ACTIVITIES ON PROGRAMS 


Senator HickENLooper. I am not disagreeing with your theory. 

Mr. Barrett. I would like to add that I really have very grave 
doubts as to whether we can ever do effective work in this field, if we 
have this scattered authority all over the Hill. 

For example, speaking frankly, when I was in Washington I had 
one rather elaborate plan that was gone over in exhaustive detail with 
a subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Committee and a subcom- 
mittee of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
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Senator Fulbright was a member of that committee, and at the time 
I believe Senator Green was, too. That was approved, endorsed 
heartily by them, and then went before the Appropriations Committee. 
Despite the best efforts to sell it, it was knocked out as a fuzzy-minded 
type of operation, or something of the sort. 

Now I think it is possible to get a coordinated effort in this field, 
but I frankly think that it would take a conference of President 
Eisenhower, Mr. Taft, Senator Johnson, Mr. Martin, John McCor- 
mack, with the President saying, ‘‘Look, gentlemen, this is an intricate 
field, a very intricate field. It involves a lot of types of work that 
we jeopardize if we publicize it all over creation. 

“Now the Foreign Relations Committee have an interest in this 
and the Appropriations Committees have an interest in this. I am 
going to ask you gentlemen to see if you can’t put through a resolution 
setting up a joint committee on which would be represented the 
Appropriations Committees and the Foreign Relations Committees, 
to handle this thing responsibly and theroughly and continually, and 
to have a good, full, competent and fully cleared staff.”’ 

Senator HickKENLOOPgsR. You understand that there is a difference 
between the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and committees set 
up by resolution—either a House or Senate resolution, or a resolution 
of both Houses. The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy is set up 
by law, by statute, and its authority in various fields is defined by 
statute. Neither House of the Congress can invade that authority 
by resolution or otherwise, except by an amendment to the law. 
There is that difference in the basic authority, which givesa lot of power 
to that committee in its field; it cannot be interfered with by some 
other committee that might want to or might feel that its responsibili- 
ties took it into that field. 

Mr. Barrett. Senator, | was doubtless in error in my own termi- 
nology. 1 would certainly have to bow to you on that 

Perhaps an actual statute, a law, is what is needed here. And if 
General Eisenhower feels that this is as important as he has said it 
is—and I know he does—then I think extraordinary measures are 


called for. 


MATERIAL SUBMITTED BY LOUIS M. BLOCH, JR. 


Senator HickENLOooPER. Thank you very much, Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Barretr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. We appreciate your coming very much, 
as well as the time you have taken to prepare this statement and your 
recommendations. Your views are valuable, especially in view of 
your experience in the * 

Mr. Barrett. Again, sir, | want to commend this committee and 
the staff. I think it is the best job I have seen done in this field thus 
far. 

Senator HickeNLoorrer. We always bask in the warm light of 
praise. We appreciate your courtesy. 

Senator Futsricut. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that this release 
which was sent to me, involving a matter which may be of interest to 
the subcommittee, be made a part of the record at the end of this 
day’s hearing. It is from a Mr. Louis M. Bloch, Jr 

Senator HickENLoopER. Without objection, it will be so inserted. 

(The information referred to will be found on p. 669 of this volume.) 
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The next witness is Prof. George Probst, radio office 
of Chicago. 

Will you take a chair, Professor? Does your statement contain 
any further amplification of your association with programs of this 
kind, for the purpose of identifying your background? 

Mr. Probst. Yes, it does. I have such a statement, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator HickENLoopER. If you would like to read it, you may proceed. 


, The University 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE E. PROBST, DIRECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO ROUND TABLE 





Mr. Prosst. My name is George Probst. I am director of the 
University of Chicago Round Table, a member of the faculty of the 
College of the University of Chicago, and a teacher there of American 
history. I am chairman of the adult education committee of the 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters, an organization 
which has been in existence for 25 years and which is an association 
of all educational institutions and universities owning and operating 
radio stations and producing programs for educational purposes. 

As chairman of this adult education committee of the NAEKB, I 
have been responsible for the development and presentation of the 
recent radio educational program series, The Jeffersonian Heritage, 
People Under Communism, and Ways of Mankind, all of which were 
authenticated by leading scholars, of whom there were approximately 
25 consultants. Mr. Jack Gould, noted radio critic of the New York 
Times, selected the Ways of Mankind and the Jeffersonian Heritage 
series as the outstanding radio programs of 1952, and Broadcast and 
Variety magazines, the commercial-industry press, gave them similar 
praise. 

But to this committee, I speak particularly from the background of 
being chairman of a commission of American educational broadcasters 
of the NAEB that visited Franc e, Italy, Switzerland, and England 
in August and September of 1952. Our commission went to Europe 
to investigate and to try to develop the possibilities of the interchange 
of educational and cultural program materials between the radio and 
television systems of various countries of Western Europe and the 
educational radio and television systems of the United States. The 
adult education committee developed an international discussion 
series of exchange programs, and held one conference in New York in 
May 1952, attended by representatives of the Canadian and British 
Broadcasting Systems. 





VOICE OF AMERICA AND THE ‘“‘THIRD WORLD”’ 


I should like to speak from this background of many conversations 
and contacts with European radio and television officials. I propose 
to deal only with the information problems of the United States 
Government in regard to talking to the peoples who live in the “third 
world” between America on the one side and Russia and her satellites 
on the other. 

In my view, the Voice of America is ineffective and unsuccessful in 
talking to our friends and our potential friends who live in this third 
world between Russia and the United States. The stance, or posture, 
of the Voice of America has been and is a commercial salesmanship 
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framework that puts us into a competitive shouting contest with the 
Kremlin. Europeans find our American broadcasting technique of 
flogging the listener with words uncongenial and unsubtle. For 
example, a broadcast on the anniversary of the Communist seizure of 
Czechoslovakia repeated as a theme over and over again, “Jan 
Masaryk was a fool. Jan Masaryk was a fool.”’ To anyone who 
knows the people of Czechoslovakia and their regard for Jan Masaryk, 
he can make his own comment up about that. 

Senator HickKENLooPpER. Excuse me. Are you referring to one of 
our broadcasts? 

Mr. Prossr. That was a Voice of America broadcast; yes, sir. 

We are engaged in salesmanship rather than friendship. We do 
not achieve credibility. Our friends and potential friends do not 
appreciate being the target of American psychological warfare. 

One of the lacks of the Voice of America is the failure to produce 
programs that interest the domestic radio officials of Western Europe. 
Neither the British, French, nor Italian radio officials, for example, 
show any enthusiasm or willingness to present the Voice of America 
programing on their domestic radio stations to their audiences. This 
is where the largest European radio audiences are, not in the shortwave 
broadcast band. Conversations with these officials reveal that they 
are interested in and want to present programs about America, but 
they cannot persuade themselves to be interested in programs which 
are designed for propaganda purposes to push American political 
interests. 

Although I believe the Voice of America as presently operated is 
unsuccessful, I do not believe, and I do not want to be understood 
as believing or giving the impression that I think it should be abolished. 
America must make the effort to talk to the peoples of the third world, 
and the Voice of America is all we have. I believe the problems of 
the Voice of America should be taken seriously, as they are being 
done by this subcommittee, seriously enough to cause a reevaluation 
of the total effort and an attempt to improve it. 


CONVERTING VOA TO A TWO-WAY CONVERSATION 


I should like to suggest that if we are going to improve the Voice 
of America we must consciously decide to refuse to take Dr. Goebbels’ 
and Moscow’s radio-type operations as our model. We do not need 
to copy them and it is not to our advantage to do so. One of the 
sound principles of human relations is that one makes better friends 
by listening to people than by shouting at them. I should like to 
suggest that a Listening America operation should be consciously 
identified as an operation that is coupled with the Voice of America. 
One of the things the Russians do not ever do is to give any of the 
peoples of Western Europe a chance to present their thoughts and 
expressions and views of their cultural achievements to the people 
inside Russia. 

One of the major reasons for the great success of our commission’s 
visit—with me were Mr. Seymour Siegel, president of the NAEB and 
director of WNYC of New York City, and Mr. William Harley, 
program director of the University of Wisconsin, statewide network 
of 10 radio stations—as American educational broadcasters to Europe 
last August and September was that, for the first time, the officials 
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of radio systems in France, Italy, Switzerland, and England were 
being offered an opportunity to secure a hearing in America for some 
of their best educational and cultural programs. They were delighted 
by our request and proposal to give their programs a hearing, and 
they were intensely interested in receiving from American educational 
institutions the kinds of educational and cultural radio programs that 
could be. translated and presented upon their stations as competent 
presentations of American culture. 

These officials of the broadcasting systems of Western Europe want 
to secure quality American educational and cultural programs, and 
are now eagerly cooperating with the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters in the exchange of educational and cultural 
programs. 

There is an eagerness on their part to learn about America and to 
present programs about America which the Voice of America does 
not satisfy. In return for our programs, Radio Italia has offered us 
the opportunity to select any of their programs for presentation in 
the United States. Radiodiffusion Frangaise assigned staff to produce 
programs especially tailored to the interests of our educational radio 
stations in America. 

I suggest, then, that the model for the Voice of America should not 
be a man shouting through a megaphone, but should be a two-way 
conversation with our friends and potential friends abroad. Our 
recent experience shows that this is the satisfactory relationship 
We have no Iron Curtain. We do not jam. We are different from 
the monolithic Russian propaganda machine. Let us emphasize th 
difference. Let us emphasize that we wish to and do give our friends 
a chance to secure a hearing in America, and they will then give a 
hearing to us. 


AMENDING THE LAW CONCERNING VOA ACTIVITIES 


Amendments to the law underlying the operation of the “Voice of 


America” should be made to allow for and encourage & flow of inform 
tion from these countries and peoples back to the United States A 
as a consequence of such a new relationship, I am sure it will increase 
the amount of information that we can bring to the attention of t 
peoples in these countries. 

As an example of one of the kinds of things that could res lt from 
a modification of the amendments of the underlying enabling: legis 
tion that exists 1n regard to the “Voice of America’’—the Eurone 
activities of the American information program now include inte s 
dailv reviews and summa ries of the newspaper editorials of the lead 
newspapers of Western Kurove—these summaries are not NOV ey 
able, but they should be made available to educational institutions 
the United States engaged in the studv of international relations. 

I think the “Voice of Am rica’? should work more closely with e 


eational and ec ltural institutions in the United States, in order to 


achieve credibility. Ther should be a growing effort by priv: 
American grouns to encourage this interchange of conversation wi! 
our friends in Western Eurone, and steps should be taken to m uke 
easier for American citizens to be acquainted with and to hear wh 
the “Voice of America’’ 1s broadcasting. 


snd 
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Is not the International Board of Foreign Scholarships and its 
exchange of students and teachers our greatest success in our informa- 
tion program, and does it not most closely approximate to the model 
ideal of a conversation between friends? 

I do not believe that the difficulties in the way of a successful 
program of American conversation with the rest of the world can be 
easily solved. We do not have enough Americans who know foreign 
languages. Many of the people who know foreign languages don’t 
know enough about America. 

We need people who really know and understand the American 
tradition and scene to be responsible for the competency of the broad- 
casts. ‘There are not enough people in the broadcasting field at present 
who are closely acquainted and thoroughly familiar with the interests 
of the people in the area to which our broadcasts are directed. This 
is why I urge that you consider bringing them infrom the outside, 
from the universities and colleges where we do find the people who do 
know. We lack also authoritative agreement on exactly what 
America is to say to the world at all times on all things, but this last 
difficulty should be handled so that it is an asset and not a liability, 
and I believe it can be so handled in the process of carrying on this 
conversation. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM CONTENT AND OBJECTIVES 


I believe that the Voice of America can effectively broadcast 
straight news and spot information and can succeed in achieving the 
same kind of distinguished success that the overseas program service 
of the British Broadcasting Corp. has had in this area. I believe 
the Voice of America would function much better if there were more 
active and effective programs of advisory committees of scholars and 
experts op the countries to which broadcasts are being made. | 
believe that the problem of the content of what America is to say to 
these countries in its information program is going to be a continuous 
one. It will be with us from now on. This should be recognized and 
appropriate steps should be taken for continuing consultation by the 
appropriate governing authorities. 

In the existing situation neither Congress nor the Department of 
State can give the responsibility for the Voice of America away to 
some third outside independent group. May I repeat that I do not 
believe we should be, or give any occasion for the understanding that 
we are, engaged in psychological warfare against our potential friends. 
I think that psychological warfare is a responsibility of the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of State alone, and cannot be 
delegated to some subordinate group in the Voice of America. 

Let me especially note the contribution that American educational 
broadcasting can make in one crucial area. In our many conversa- 
tions and many contacts with these radio officials and with Europeans, 
one of the key problems that we find in facing this effort to talk to the 
peoples of Western Europe is the existence there of a belief in the 
stereotype that Americans are members of a materialistic, vulgar 
civilization, and are therefore not wise enough to exercise leadership 
in world affairs. It is obvious that this distrust of American culture 
by Europeans is a fact of long standing. This distrust cannot be 
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altered by any quick, brief effort. It has not been altered by the 
Voice of America. To eradicate this stereotype should be the ob- 
jective of all our efforts for a considerable period of time. What is 
needed is to challenge positively this false conception by revealing to 
Europeans the richness of American culture—its diversity, develop- 
ment, and growth. Let us increase the available authoritative evi- 
dence about American civilization so that Europeans may not be so 
easily misled by adverse interpretations of our life. An increase of 
facts available to the Europeans, particularly to European intellec- 
tuals cannot help but affect the persistent European debate about the 
quality of American culture. Let us communicate to them some of 
the discoveries that have been made by scholars investigating the 
wide range of cultural activities of American life. 

The policy that I urge, in conclusion, is a conversation with our 
friends and potential friends in the third world lying between Russia 
and the United States. Experience of educational broadcasting 
argues for the advantages of a stance in which we say we want to 
listen as well as talk. I hope that you will encourage the interchange 
of educational and cultural materials between America and _ this 
third world where live our friends and potential friends abroad. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Thank you, Mr. Probst. This is a very 
interesting presentation and there are thoughts in here that we are 
very glad to receive. We are glad to have your presentation as a 
result of your experience. 

Senator Fulbright, do you have some questions? 


EFFECT OF THE DWORSHAK AMENDMENT 


Senator Futsricut. Mr. Probst, I think it is a very interesting 
suggestion that you make. I hadn’t seen this, and I don’t think any 
other witness has emphasized this point about our listening to their 
broadcasts. 

I can see the appeal it would have for foreign people. I think 
there is an analogy between that and the exchange-of-persons pro- 
gram, where they feel the exchange is a binational operation in which 
they have a participation more or less equal to our own. I hadn’t 
thought about it. 

When you speak of an amendment, is there anything in the present 
law prohibiting the Voice of Americ a, if they choose, to do so, from 
carrying out this idea? 

Mr. Prosst. Well, Senator, in our many conversations that we 
had as we went through and talkéd in each city with the appropriate 
officials of the American Embassy and the Voice of America, one of 
the obstacles that we found in getting back some information that we 
wanted was the Dworshak amendments by Senator Dworshak which 
provide that nothing of informational materials produced as the result 
of our activities over there or information assembled about these 
people, editorials, broascasts, films, and so on, can be transmitted to 
this country. 

The reasoning behind this original amendment was to prevent 
Government funds from being used to propagandize inside America, 
and you can see the reasoning which leads to the original premise 
adopted, but as the result you find an inhibition of one of the possi- 
bilities of exchange in conversation. 
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Senator Fu.tsrient. I hadn’t thought of the application of it in 
that sense. The prohibition against the use of Government funds 
by any agency to propagandize here or to carry information to the 
\merican public about its activities—is that the amendment you are 
speaking of? 

Mir. Prospstr. I am speaking of the amendment—let me use a 
specific case—which makes it impossible, for example, for a broadcast 
or an article or gathering material in the editorials and the newspapers 
in Italy, which is done, after all, under information administration 
funds, that the product there at the end cannot be shipped into this 
country and made available either in printed form for use in universi- 
ties or to be used as material basic for a broadcast as a news report 
about what is going on over there. 

Senator Futsrieut. I hadn’t thought of that application. 

Mr. Proxsstr. This is what we were told every time we asked for 
cooperation; they always worried about this over there. 

Senator FutBricur. It seems to me that it might be very interest- 
ing to use some of those materials. We have had testimony that 
some of the exchange people who have been over here, editors specifi- 
cally, have gone home and written a series of articles about their visit 
» America. I would find it very interesting to see what they said 
about us. 

Mr. Prosst. Yes; that is right. I agree with you, Senator. 

Senator FuLsricur. They interpret that amendment as a prohibi- 
tion. 

Mr. Prosst. Yes, sir. 


BINATIONAL INFORMATION OPERATIONS 


Senator Fu.tsrient. I think I read a report sometime ago that you 
made about your visit. You went to these people as a representative 
of your organization, which of course has no Government connection 
whatever. 

Mr. Prosst. That is correct. 

Senator Futsrieut. It is a private organization. You went to 
them in an effort to arrange these exchanges. How successful were 
you? 

Mr. Prosst. We were very successful, Senator Fulbright. 

We have, for example, from France the entire repertoire of the 
Comedie Francaise. We have, as I indicated in my statement, re- 
ceived a large amount of programing from Radio Italia, the appropriate 
Voice of America official in Rome, saying, as the result of the fact 
that the Radio Italia people now know that some of their material 
is going to get a hearing on these hundred American educational radio 
stations, it becomes much easier for the Voice of America official in 
Rome to be able to persuade the Radio Italia to consider doing a 
program about some of the things that the Voice of America is inter- 
ested in having done on the domestic radio service in Italy, which is 
where the audience is, after all. 

To put it in not an exaggerated way, but the impression that we 
have was that we were talking to people who had been shouted at so 
much and had been requested so often, “Convey this message, put 
this on,” and had never been given any opportunity to say anything to 
us, that when we offered them a chance to present their best scholars, 
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their best radio work in the field of humanities, they were just over- 
whelmed with delighted surprise. They just cooperated to the fullest. 
I mean, they obviously felt shut out from the opportunity to com- 
municate to Americ: 

Senator Fu_tsricutr. Mr. Probst, yesterday we had Mr. Edward 
R. Murrow of CBS testifying. He made a statement that he would 
trade 10 minutes of time on the domestic networks of France, Turkey, 
and Great Britain for 10 hours of shortwave broadcasting time 
directly to those countries. 

It seems to me, from what you have told us, that you have already 
had many hours on those networks. Do you have any comment on 
that? 

Mr. Prossr. I couldn’t agree more with Mr. Murrow. I think he 
is absolutely correct. 

Related to that, I might suggest that the United States information 
official in one of the cities that we visited expressed great disappoint- 
ment over the fact that in all the years the Voice of America had been 
in operation it had never succeeded in getting a single minute’s worth 
of time on any of the domestic radio services, and was quite delighted 
with the fact that we were able to get our programs presented, and 
felt that for the first time something was being done in the area of 
greatest deficiency previously. 


COST AND VALUE OF OPERATIONS 


Senator FuLsricutr. You did not say anything about the cost of 
your operation. I wonder if you would give the ‘subcommittee some 
idea of what is involved in this program. 

Mr. Prosst. Well, in terms of resource that is involved in making 
this go and as used in the past year, I think an estimate of somewhere 
around $4 million is what I would say is involved in the total operation 
of the NAEB, which makes possible this kind of exchange. 

Senator Fu.tsricur. What proportion of that would you say is 
devoted to the exchange—or is that the figure? You do a lot of 
other things. 

Mr. Prosst. Yes; we do a lot of other things. 

Senator Futsricut. Just give us a rough estimate. I wouldn’t 
expect you to have it in detail. 

Mr. Prorsr. You are asking what proportion is directly devoted 
to the exchange? 

Senator FuLtsrient. Yes; I was wondering how big an under- 
taking this is in terms of money. 

Mr. Prossr. Well, if you think in terms of the value of the pro- 
grams that we have created on the Jeffersonian Heritage, The 
Ways of Mankind, the Russian series, all the others, and we are 
giving to the British Broadcasting Corp., and that they are present- 
ing in England, I mean if you think in terms of what we have invested 
in the program service and then what we are getting back, this is 
how I get the figure that I indicate; when breaking it down from 
that, that is what it takes actually to interchange, it is a half-hour 
tape, which costs us $3, you see. 

Senator Futsricut. That is what I was getting at. You make 
these programs anyway. 
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Mr. Prosst. Yes. 

Senator Futpricut. This use of them is just an extra dividend, 
so to speak. 

Mr. Prorst. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fu.tsricut. And in return for that you get very valuable 
programs, which saves you from having to produce, we will say, 
additional programs. 

Mr. Prosst. We got La Scala opera from Milan, the World 
Theater, the Old Vic in London. We have become a member of 
the International University of the Air, in which every leading coun- 
try of Western Europe is a participant, in which all the leading scholars 
through the radio system bring their resources to bear in the creation 
of intellectual programs. 

Senator FuLtpricut. That is what I had in mind. It strikes me 
that the additional cost of this particular aspect of your work is very, 
very little. 

Mr. Prosst. That is correct, Senator; yes. 

Senator FuLtsricut. You would have to spend most of the money 
you are now expending, whether or not you had these programs. 

Mr. Prossr. Yes. 

Senator FuLtsricut, This is something you pick up at the cost of 
a trip or two to Europe. 

Mr. Prosst. And also because of the competency of the programs! 
After all, we are using the leading scholars. The total program of 
work that is involved here in the past year has used the resources of 
about 250 scholars here in America as the consultants and authorities 
and program sources. It is this kind of thing that they find fresh, 
uncommercial, and which does not have the stance of dogmatism, and 
so on, that is so unsuitable for them. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Senator Fu.tsricut. It strikes me as a very good idea, I must say, 
from every point of view. 

You made 1 or 2 remarks that prompt me to emphasize this ques- 
tion about the extent of influence which the people within each coun- 
try exert upon the program., We call it the country-by-country 
program idea, in a very broad sense. I think you comfi.med that, 
if | understood you correctly. Is that right? 

Mr. Prosstr. Yes. I think it is terribly important that the people 
of these countries be very much in the minds of the people who are 
doing the planning of the programs. This is the question you are 
asking about Senator, if I understand the question correctly. 

Senator Futspricut. Yes. You favor the idea of the decentraliza- 
tion of the program. A group in New York or Washington can hardly 
be current at all times with conditions in Italy; and therefore, greater 
influence over what goes on in Italy should be delegated to the field. 

Mr. Progst. Yes, ‘Senator. I think this point was very strikingly 
put last Sunday by a member of our panel on the University of 
Chicago Round Table. 

Senator Futsricur. Did you discuss this program last Sunday? 

Mr. Prosst. Yes. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION OF VOA 


Senator Futsricutr. Give me a short summary of it. I couldn’t 
hear it, unfortunately. 

Mr. Prossr. I thought it was a most penetrating discussion, 
The participants were Mr. Robert Redfield, Hans Morgenthau, 
the author of the book, Jn Defense of the National Interest, a man 
you know, I believe, Senator Fulbright, and Mr. Calvin Stillman, 
expert on the Middle East. Stillman said, out of his own experience 
he couldn’t imagine anything that was a greater waste of time than 
to broadcast about the merits of free enterprise to the merchants of 
Damascus who had been practicing a system of competitive shops 
and markets for over 2,000 years. It is this kind of on-the- pot 
contact you need with somebody who does know that the American 
effort to sell free enterprise in Damascus makes no point. They have 
already got it there. They see nothing unusual about it, you see. 

It is tha kind of “feed-back’’—the sound of our words in the 
ears of the people who hear them—that we need to have. This 
cannot be understood in terms of Washington centralization. | 
would strongly support all previous statements that have been 
made by people along this line. 

Senator Futsrieat. Then you think the Voice as now operated is 
quite ineffective? 

Mr. Prossr. I think so, unfortunately, Senator. This is con- 
firmed also not only by the talks and experience I had in Europe, but by 
conversations with many American scholars whose field of specializa- 
tion is Russia and Western Europe who have ‘been over there, have 
lived there. One had the experience of being in Austria at a time of 
great political tension and found the Voice of America broadcasts 
largely concerned with gardening. I mean we are a joke, and it is 
often said that we are a joke. 

Senator Fu.tsricut. Are the remarks that you just made confined 
to our activities in this third world, as you call it? 

Mr. Prosst. Yes, sir, throughout I have confined myself to this. 


CONSULTANTS ON VOA BROADCASTS TO RUSSIA 


Senator Futpricrr. They do not apply to broadcasts behind the 
Tron Curtain? 

Mr. Prosst. I think that is entirely a different subject upon which 
I would hope that you would bring before you such people as Mr. 
Philip Mosely, director of the Russian Institute of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Mr.-Alex Inkeles , the author of the only study that I know of 
on the problem of public opinion in the Soviet Union. He points out 
that there aren’t any shortwave sets in the possession of ordinary 
Russians to listen to these broadcasts; that the whole redio system in 
Russia is organized on a Musak basis, on a centralized community 
control business, and that you have the central community receiver 
set which is wired in to only one central receiver. I think the Russian 
problem is a complete, new, separate subject from what I am talking 
about this morning: I wish and I would hope that the committee 
might find time to bring some Russian experts to talk about it. 

Senator Futpricut. What was the last name? 
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Mr. Prosstr. Mr. Alex Inkeles, who is professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity and who has been engaged for the last 3 or 4 years in an inten- 
sive examination of interviews with all the refugees who have fled 
from Russia into the free zone of the West. He is the most informed 
man I know on the structure of the means of communication inside 
Russia. 

Senator FuLtsricut. Do you happen to know whether or not he is 
serving in a consultant capacity with the Voice? 

Mr. Prosst. I do not think he is. This is the kind of disappointing 
fact which I find everywhere. I could name numbers of people that 
| think should be consulted by the Voice, but never have been. 

Senator FuLpricur. Name a few more, if you have them on the 
tip of your tongue. 

Mr. Prosst. Well, I would think that a man like Herman Finer 
of the University of Chicago should be a consultant 

Senator Futsricat. What does he know about it? 

Mr. Prosst. He knows particularly about the British. I would 
think that Mr. Merle Fainsod of Harvard University, whose field of 
specialization is Russia, should be a consultant; also Mr. Ernest J. 
Simmons of Columbia University. 

Senator Futpricut. They would be invaluable, as I understand 

you. 
Mr. Prosst. I think they would be invaluable as consultants and 
would help remedy this great gap that exists. And it is not a gap that 
is going to be met by high salaries. I assure you that the big deficiency 
is we just don’t have the people. This is a new field of work and we 
just don’t have the people. 

Well, then we have to make do by putting parts of people together. 
I think we have got to get the best people who know something about 
these peoples abroad, and then the best communications people that 
we can get, bring them together 

[t isn’t a matter of just getting the best, most able communications 
person who can operate completely unaware of what the sound of the 
words is in the ears of the people in the culture where they are who are 
going to hear them. It is going to have to be a piecework thing for a 
long time to come. 

PROGRAM 


EVALUATING THE 





Senator Futsrient. Do you think that these men that you just 
mentioned are qualified to evaluate the effeetiveness of our programs 
behind the Iron Curtain, for example? 

Mr. Prosst, Senator Fulbright, you have asked me what to me 
is one of the most interesting questions in this whole field. In regard 
to the problem of evaluation in this field we just don’t have the 
advantages of trial and error and control that we get in a lot of other 
fields—like a business which runs and is either in the black or the 
red. In this field we are going to have to somehow—members of your 
group are going to have to—identify, it seems to me, the people with 
the best judgment to whom you are going to have to turn and get 
some kird of an evaluation. And you are not going to be able to 
check up on it in the sense that you can check up on a business by 
looking to see if it is solvent or not. You are just going to have to 
hope that you have got the best people. This, I think, is crucial in 
the success of this operation. 
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For example, it has got to be evaluated by experts on the Moslem 
world who are living out in the Moslem world for a year or two and 
come back to you and then can somehow funnel into a central place, 
“Well, this is what the Voice of America is succeeding and not suc- 
ceeding in doing in the Moslem world.” 

We can tell you, for example, that the BBC has got the best experts 
on the Koran; that these are put on at times in the day when people 
are coming in from the fields; that they have tremendous audiences 
to the discussions and readings of the Koran. Ther these people 
listen to the news broadcast that immediately follows. The Voice of 
America has no broadcasts on the Koran, so we had better do some- 
thing about that if we expect to have any listeners. 

It is that kind of complete on-the-spot, inside-the-culture knowledge 
that is going to have to come to bear on this problem of evaluation. 
This problem isn’t going to be solved by having high salaried, very 
competent groups of people sitting in Washington. It is not at that 
level that the problem exists. 

This level of evaluation, setting up some kind of adequate procedure 
for evaluation, is crucial to improving this operation. 

Senator Futsricnt. I think it is, too, but I am a little at a loss as 
to how we should do it. 

Besides our regular trips, the subcommittee itself has made an 
intensive effort to get the opinion of people who we thought were 
ready, willing and able to give it, such as foreign representatives of the 
Government and of various private organizations. These people 
ought to know, if any American does, about the conditions and mores 
of particular countries. 

However, this is just one effort on our part, and it is not a continuing 
one. Of course, you know that the Information Service does make an 
effort to evaluate itself. 

Mr. Prossr. Yes. 

Senator Fu_sprient. I don’t know how effective that is. Do you 
think that it should be done by someone other than——— 

Mr. Prossr. It must be done by an independent group outside, 
and it must be done in terms that do not emphasize estimate of 
available potential audience. 





PROBLEMS 





INHERENT 





IN EVALUATION 








Let me give one small example of the kind of problem that this 
committee has got to find somebody to make a judgment on, in order 
to decide about improving the Voice of America in this field. Last 
September in London every night I tuned into the Voice of America. 
I wanted to hear the European broadcast band, and on the most 
powerful station one evening, why I had the pleasure of hearing the 
full-length play Come Back Little Sheba, starring Gary Cooper. 
Now this sounds very odd to your ears when you are in London. 
You have no idea how that sounds to you when you are in London. 
If you were in America, you see, it sounds quite all right. It is interest- 
ing over here. It is one small part of a total picture in America, but 
over there as that which comes from this population of 159 million 
people, it raises a real problem. Is this what we want to be telling 
these people in Europe? 
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This is where the problem of judgment comes in. And if you want 
to improve the Voice of America, you are going to have to find a group 
of people to take up a question like that and decide it. 

Let me turn the whole thing around and illustrate in this way this 
point about how the words sound over there is completely different 
from the way they sound over here. I have great admiration for 
Allistair Cooke. [ like him very much. I am sure both of you 
Senators are familiar with this distinguished English essayist who is 
on “Omnibus” and who has these distinguished radio talks, and I 
have always thought of him as astringent, dry, interesting, refreshing. 

When I listened to his same talks in London—and these were the 
only talks that appear in England on the BBC about America—I 
realized to my surprise that the stance that he takes is very much 
the same stance that you would have if some social anthropologist 
were studying the Bantu or in Central Africa reporting back about 
the odd doings of these pigmies. I mean, the whole thing is very 
amusing, you see, and you realize how odd these people are. Here in 
America when you hear it, Cooke’s talks sound just amusing and 
astringent; over there you realize it doesn’t communicate anything 
at all as you would like to see it communicated effectively about the 
vitality and warmth and joyousness and character of American life. 
I mean, it just sounds completely different. 

Now this I would never have known, although I think I know 
something about this field, until 1 went over there and heard it. It 
never oecurred to me here. 

I hope I have managed to make this point about how difficult it is to 
assess the effect and sound of the words in the ears of these people that 
we are addressing, when we sit here and are addressed to our own 
interests and what we think our own message is. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUND TABLE BROADCAST 


Senator Futrricut. Let me interrupt you. You started to give a 
short summary of what you said on the program last Sunday. Do 
you have a transcript of it? I would be interested in seeing it. 

Mr. Prosst. Yes, sir, Senator, I would be delighted to mske this 
available to the members of the committee and to the staff. 1 think 
it is one of the most penetrating discussions. 

Senator Futspricur. Was it on this subject? 

Mr. Prosstr. On this very subject, on the exact issues that this 
committee is dealing with. 

Senator FuLtsricutr. Point out—or have you already pointed out— 
the highlights. 

Mr. Prost. I have not even come close to indicating the highlights 
of this program. 

Senator Futsrieut. Would it take very long? 

Mr. Prosst. There are a large number of very important things 
that I think would be of interest. 

Senator Futsricutr. And you have a copy that you will give us? 

Mr. Prosst. Yes, I have one that I will supply. 

(Nore.—The information referred to will be found on p. 670 of this 
volume.) 
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BROADCASTING 





RELIGIOUS 





PROGRAMS TO IRON 


Senator HickenLooper. Mr. Probst, you touched on one matter 
that I have been interested in inquiring about—one phase of this 
program that is effective in certain parts of the world. 

The discussion of Christianity by an American program in England 
probably would not be very effective. I mean, it would not be un- 
usually effective. They are a Christian nation and they have their 
own people to discuss those things. But I can see that discussion of 
the Koran over the air to Mohammedans who otherwise would not 
have the opportunity to have those discussions might be attractive 
and effective. 

This suggestion was made to me the other day by a man who has 
had considerable experience in and around Iron-Curtain countries: 
He thought there was great merit in the idea that our programs on the 
radio might afford instruction in various religions to people behind the 
Iron Curtain who are now denied it—especially to their children, who 
are being denied religious instruction. 

For instance, he thought it would be very helpful if Catholic in- 
struction could be given to those people behind the [ron Curtain. who 
are Catholics, whether Greek Orthodox or Roman Catholic, who 
wanted to listen. He thought they would be a very avid listening 
audience because they are denied that instruction now in many places. 

He thought that for the Protestants, who are mostly Lutherans or 
Calvinists, in this particular area, Lutheran or Calvinist ministers 
could hold radio instruction periodically. For the Jewish population, 
a rabbi or some other qualified person could give instruction in the 
Jewish faith. There would be a clear understanding that no faith was 
attempting to proselyte any other faith or trying to inflict upon any 
people any new or different religion than that which they themselves 
voluntarily wanted to listen to. 

Out of the broad field of your experience, what do you think about 
that from the standpoint of a human appeal to those people? 

Mr. Prossr. Well, Senator, I would think it would be a sugges- 
tion that would need the most serious consideration and investiga- 
tion. I mean, this is the kind of thing. If such a need and desire 
exists and you direct your attention to that, then you have an audi- 
ence. 

This is going directly to one of the fundamental human concerns, 
the problem of God, and satisfactory programing directed to that 
that reaches these people, could not help but have value. There just 
isn’t any doubt about it. 


CURTAIN COUNTRIFS 














PURPOSE OF RELIGIOUS BROADCASTS 





Senator HickENLooprerR. The basis of this man’s suggestion was 
not that we attempt to create, or that anybody attempt to create, 
converts to any particular religion. Programs could be directed 
toward the Catholic population, for example, which is now being 
denied the right of nig ous instruction by the governments of sev- 


eral of those countries over there. They make “it very difficult—in - 


fact, it is almost impossible for those people to have any continuity 
of religious instruction in these various faiths. 

It is the same with the Protestant faiths, and the Jewish faith is 
similarly assaulted. Those governments throw all the stumbling 
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blocks thev can in the way of people and families who wish to in- 

ruct their children in the faith of their fathers. We would broad- 
cast these programs as a service to them, not in order to preach to 
them that they ought to do thus and so, or to join this church or 
become an adherent of this religion. We would say, “Here is an 
opportunity for you and your children to receive instruction in your 
own faith that is denied to you by the local autocratic government 
that is over you.” 

His idea was that it would attract many listeners. 

Mr. Prosst. It is a very valuable suggestion, Senator, and perhaps 
if I report to you the fact that I have had very favorable expe rience 
in this area with the exchange on the part of the University of Chicago 
Round Table with the British Broadcasting Corp., we have done pro- 
rrams on religion that they have broadcast in England, and they have 
created talks on the problems of Christian philosophy which we have 
put on here in this country. At the moment, as a matter of fact, the 
Round Table program for Easter, the title is “The Christian Bases of 
Western Civilization,’ and the program arrangement has also been 
made for the presentation of this program on All-India Radio where 
they are engaged in the construction of a program which we would 
present this coming summer, with their people on a program on 
religion. Our experience has been very favorable in regard to activity 
in this field. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. In contrast to the suggestions which we 
have been talking about, I can see many, many reasons why it would 
be very offensive, and probably unsuccessful, if we attempted to 
broadcast religious instruction to a country where religion was com- 
paratively free. 

Mr. Prorst. Yes. 

Senator HickeENLooper. We should not broadcast to countries 
where they can get their own instruction. Iam only talking about the 
places where people are denied the right to their own religious 
instruction. 

Mr. Prorst. But I was also saying that there is an interest in these 
in-between countries in what is the state of American civilization. 
Perhaps vou saw the New York Times report of a man back from 
India last week, who said that the people in India wanted to heat 
about the sviritual values of the United States, not the materialistic 
alone, and that we should make some effort to communicate to them 
our ideas about God and love and the works of the mind, ethics and 
nhilosonhy and the arts, and that this is what they are really interested 
in. This is many times reported from people in the Middle East. 


BROADCASTING TO OUR POTENTIAL FRIENDS 


Senator Hicken.ooper. I take it that you are confining your 
remarks to this third world to which, you referred? 

Mr. Prorst. Yes. 

Senator HickENLoopER. You are not attempting to give us sugges- 
tions regarding types of propaganda or other things that go behind 
the Iron Curtain for purposes of influencing throught immediately? 

Mr. Prosst. That is correct. I do think the third world is of 
tremendous importance. It is one that we can do the most about. 
It is the one that we can know the most about and, for obvious 
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reasons, our allies are there. 
on its importance yesterday. 
Senator Futsricur. You suggested one other question to me. 


Your statement raises a question which has troubled me a lot. You 
say: 


Mr. Murrow had an eloquent statement 


May I repeat that I do not believe we should be, or give any occasion for the 
understanding that we are, engaged in psychological warfare against our potential 
friends. I think that psychological warfare is the responsibility of the President 
of the United States, and cannot be delegated to some subordinate group in the 
Voice of America 

The use of that word bothered me a good deal. I saw a broadcast 
the other day on this question of the use of words: the difficulties we 
have gotten into, and the fact that the Russians seem to have maneu- 
vered us or we have maneuvered ourselves—I don’t know which—into 
talking too much of warfare. Your use of the word “information”’ 
is somewhat different, I think, from the way Mr. Murrow uses the 
word “information.”’ 

This whole question of what you mean when you use words in this 
field, bothers me a great deal. I wonder if you would give us your 
views, and explain your use of this word and its connotations in regard 
to education. 

Mr. Prosst. Well, thank you, Senator, for the opportunity, 
although that is a terribly big question. I think there is a crucial 
problem here in the meaning of the word. 

As I use the term “‘information,’’ 1 mean meaningful information; 
coherent, authoritative, authenticated information that communicates 
to these people, makes sense to them, tells them the important things 
they want to know about American life. 

For example, the Moslems want to know really, “‘How did your 
system of ethics survive the blow of industrialism?’’ because if they 
realize that Christianity and the Jeffersonian democratic tradition and 
so on can survive this terrible blow of industrialism and adjust to it 
and make it into a workable way of life, then they can have hope that 
their ethics and their reglion can survive. 

To me “information’’ you see—lI use it not in the term of spot news 
or day by day in that sense—I use “information” in the sense of the 

communication of coherent, authoritative, authenticated, meaningful 
information. 

For example, last year the most important piece of news to the 
Moslem world from America was the fact that a Mosque was being 
built in Washington. This was the news. Nothing else excited any 
real interest in the Moslem world. 

It is information, which is the serious central key part of this. 
That is why I devote some space in my statement to this problem 
that they distrust us culturally, and there is an assemblage of evidence 
to bear upon that. This is some of the meaning that I have in mind. 


PRESENTING A BALANCED PICTURE OF AMBRICAN LIFE 


Senator Futsrigut. That problem bothered me yesterday. | 
never did feel that I quite understood Mr. Murrow, because my con- 
cept of what he does in this country was not just the reporting of a 
bare balanced statement of an event and nothing more. I had always 
thought of him as both commentator—— 
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Mr. Prosst. That is correct. He makes it meaningful, relates it, 
makes it coherent; yes. 

Senator Fu.sricut. That always involves a very delicate matter of 
judgment, of course. 

Mr. Prossr. Yes, sir. 

Senator FuLsriecut. That is where we get into difficulties. 

Mr. Prosst. And this is why I think the competency of the scholars 
and the educators can make such an important contribution in this 
held. Not at the operational level, but I mean (they are not broad- 
casters) at the advisory level. 

Senator FuLtpricn?. What I was trying to say about newspapers 
although I probably didn’t say it properly—was that I don’t think 
that a reporter or anyone else consciously tries to eliminate the un- 
glamorous events. However, there are certain pressures in our 
society, among them the business pressure on every newspaper pub- 
lisher to sell and not to let a competitor outsell him, which tends to 
make them all publish the most dramatic, the most unusual, exotic, 
and lurid details of an event. It tends also, since they can’t print 
everything, to make them leave out the rather humdrum, ordinary 
events of life. 

[ think that this presents an untrue picture of life in America to 
an uninstructed observer. Don’t you think it does—not because 
they want to do that, but because there are pressures that cause that 
result. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION PROGRAMS 





Mr. Progst. We have one educational television station in opera- 
tion, WOI-TV in Ames, lowa. One of its most distinguished pro- 
grams is a program called The Whole Town Is Talking, where they 
vo out into the community and take a small lowa community engaged 
in solving a problem, building a new courthouse, putting up a new 
school, redistricting, doing something about the juvenile delinquency 
problem, and you have an hour program with these people, not actors 
but real people. You see them discussing and trying to settle their 
problem. 

Well, we are sending a kinescope of this to Italy, and this program 
shows more about Middle Western American life than the very 
carefully edited, clipped, polished Hollywood versions of American life. 

Now to me that is information—showing them what a real lowa 
community does democratically—and the effect on the Italian situa- 
tion, I believe the head of the Italian films will report it is the most 
effective thing he has received. 

Senator Fu.sricut. It has the ring of authenticity about it, | 
assume. 

Mr. Prosst. Real authenticity. No phoniness, completely inform- 
ative. 

Senator Fuuspricut. It would be much simpler if the Voice, or 
whatever program we have in that field, just reported these events. 
But still it has to do this very difficult job of relating or selecting—it 
can’t report everything. 

If it ends up in the same state as our press, full of murders and rapes 
and divorces which are the usual events which take precedence, I 
would say that it would do more harm than good. 

Mr. Prorst. Yes, it would. 
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Senator Fuiserieur. If the only thing that is published about 
congressional activities concerns the hearings which create the greet 
scandals and the allegations—whether or not there is any substance 
to the charge that there are Communists running the Government 


I would say that it would create great distrust and fear on the part of 


our potential friends as to our ability to run our Government in an 
intelligent way. 

I don’t see that that would achieve our purposes at all. In fact 
I think it would negate those purposes. 

Mr. Prorst. You see, the daily news always shows this country in 
& crisis. 

Senator Futsricut. According to the news, we are always in a 
terrific crisis. 

Mr. Prosst. But the actual situation is we are like a raft, as 
Fmerson said, our feet are always wet, but it will never sink. I mean 
it is a first-rate, wonderful invention and that has to be communicated 
I mean, that is the meaningful thing to communicate, not these daily 
crises. 

QUALITY IN RELATION TO QUANTITY OF BROADCASTS 


Senator FuLsricut. But that is a very difficult thing to do. 

Mr. Prosst. Well, this is why I find that it is most satisfactorily 
done by people who know American history and good American 
historians like Dumas Malone, who is the biographer of Jefferson, the 
authenticator of our Jefferson series. These people are the ones who 
think in these terms. They are not thinking in daily headline terms 
and being real sophisticated and clever and giving a blow on this and 
a push here and soon. I mean, it takes a different kind of posture to 
communicate this. 

For example, the reply to the European distrust is to report the 
latest social science investigation which shows that every American 
out of this terrific menu of cultural choice which is available to him 
makes up his own dinner to his own taste. I mean, it is his own in- 
dividual adjustment. He is not dominated by the mass media, which 
is what they seem to think to be the case in Europe. 

I mean, it is that kind of authoritative communication of research 
and evidence that is going to make the difference in European opinion, 
not somebody’s speech saying America is free, we have free enterprise 
and we are not dominated by the mass media. 

You have got to prove what we tell these people. It has got to be 
validated. And I think that that is the way to communicate with 
these people. When we of the NAEB go over and talk to the heads 
of these radio systems—and since our visit this has been expanded 
into Holland, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, and now Venezuela—we 
have got these reciprocal arrangements going and we find that they 
fully respond, as we thought they would, that that is what they want, 
the valid authoritative stuff, nothing quickly churned up. And it is 
not quantity of material. You don’t need to produce a great quantity 
of material and churn it up. A smaller amount of material of high 
quality would be much better than hours and hours, hundreds of hours 
of stuff. 

Senator Futsricut. I think you have shed much light on the 
subject, and I appreciate very much your taking the trouble to come 
here and give us your time. 
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Mr. Prossr. I am very glad to. May I say that I would like to 
offer any possible futiire cooperation by our group, the National 
\ssociation of Educational Broadcasters, to the staff of the committee. 
| would like to supply you with whatever material that we develop in 
this field, as long as you are continuing your hearings. 

Senator Futsricut. We are not familiar with what you have to 
offer. Could-we put it this way: If you have any other statements 
which you would like to submit to the staff so that we would have a 
chance to look at them, it might be very helpful. 

Mr. Prorst. We would be very happy to, Senator. 

Senator Futsricut. You had better be the judge of that material, 
since we don’t know what you have and we can’t ask for it specifically. 
You know what we want. I know we would be glad—I would be glad 

to look at whatever you feel would be appropriate. 

Senator HickENLOOPER. We would be very glad to receive anything 
vou think would be helpful. Thank you very much for coming. We 
appreciate your suggestions, which are somewhat new. 

(Notr.—The documents submitted by Senator Fulbright are as 
follows: ) 

LeTTER TO SENATOR J. WituiAM Fu.tsricut From Louris M. Biocsa, Jr. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS ASSOCIATION, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, March 23, 1953, 
Senator J. Wiitu1aAM FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DrEAR SENATOR FuLBRIGHT: Enclosed is a copy of the press release announcing 
the formation of ICA. 

[ want to give you a little background on why the International Communica- 
tions Association was founded. Over 2 years ago I proposed to Senators Flanders 
and Benton that the Voice of America be put on a two-way basis. Senator Benton 
contacted the State Department and, under Mrs. Carter’s supervision, the plan 
vas attempted. Unfortunately they failed. It was at this point that I deter- 
mined that if they could not do the job then we must, on a private basis. We 
have since enlisted the aid of many educators and also with the wonderful coopera- 
tion of many governments our project is now in operation. 

\ most interesting thing has happened. By simply telling countries that we 
want to know more about them, we have received tremendous help in anything 
we ask. We are on the most friendly terms even with Iran. I now know that 
ve are in a position to undo much of the damage created by the Voice of America 
with our ‘Reverse Voice of America.” 

We are extremely interested in any suggestions which you may have. Foreign 
students in our colleges are working with us and form a very important part of 
our organization. 

We are looking forward to hearing from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
THe INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS ASSOCIATION, 
Louis M. Buocu, Jr. 


Press RELEASE OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS ASSOCIATION 


Marcu 23, 1953, 


Announcement was made in Cleveland, Ohio, today of the formation of the 
International Communications Association... This nonprofit association has as its 
purpose the furtherance of understanding between the students in schools through- 
out the United States and students in every section of the free world. 

With the cooperation and endorsement of friendly governments abroad, ICA 

tends to make available to all interested schools throughout the United States 
records dealing with life and culture in the many cooperating nations. Programs 
will cover such subjects as a day in the life of a foreign student, history, geography 
of the country, and the occupations of the nation’s people. Some of the music 
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of the country will also make up an important part of each program. When 
requested, ICA will send return programs to students abroad. 

Leading educators in various sections of the country have lent their support 
to this far-reaching project, recognizing that its success will give Americar 
students a fuller understanding of their brothers and sisters in foreign lands. 

The first records, now in production, deal with the life of Dutch students. 
Thanks to the cooperation of the Netherlands Government, much of the materia] 
in these first programs is being recorded in Holland. Many countries have so far 
been invited to participate in the project. In addition to Holland, those nations 
which have reacted favorably to the purposes of the project, though not yet 
committed to make recordings, include France, Norway, Switzerland, Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Egypt, India, South Africa, Italy, the Philippines, Sweden, 
and New Zealand. 


(Nore.—The document submitted by Mr. Probst is as follows:) 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO RouNp TABLE: PROPAGANDA AND PsYCHOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 


Mr. Reprievp. Our discussion today is occasioned by the current investigation 
of the Voice of America. Much of what is being said in connection with that 
investigation seems to me beside the point. 

The Voice of America is under attack for not taking a tough enough attitude 
toward Russia. This is as if the Voice were speaking so as to prove to Americans 
how tough Americans can feel toward Russia or perhaps how loyal to America are 
the staff of the Voice. 

At the least this loses sight of the main question. The question which I hope 
we will talk about in this half hour is: Will what is said by the Voice of America 
make friends for the United States in foreign countries, and will it make it harder 
for Russia to accomplish her aims? 

What is effective psychological warfare for the United States and for the Voice 
of America? 

Mr. Morcentuav. Let me say, first of all, that I think we greatly overestimate 
what psychological warfare can do. There is abroad today the notion, for instance, 
that we can liberate the satellite countries through psychological warfare. “Now, 
it seems to me that this overestimates enormously what psychological warfare 
can do, even under the best of conditions. I would not be surprised if 10 years 
hence we would look back on this faith in psychological warfare as we now look 
back on the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact, neutrality legislation of the middle 1930’s, 
and other nostrums which we once thought could get us something for nothing. 

Mr. ReprieLp. Morgenthau, your prudent wisdom, as usual, helps us to think 
straight. 

Stillman, you have spent a good deal of time in the Moslem world, especially in 
the Middle East. What are your views? 

Mr. STILLMAN. It seems to me that the problem appears to be the issue of sales- 
manship versus friendship. The Moslem world consists of 300 million individuals 
—the largest single religious group in the world except the Roman Catholics. 
These Moslems do not want to become Americans. They do not want to become 
Christians. But they do want to be appreciated for what they are, the possessors 
of a great, very lasting cultural tradition, which has great meaning for them. 

Mr. Reprievp. I think it may be inherently hard for a democratic country to 
conduct effective propaganda or psychological warfare. 

Mr. Morcentuau. Well, take the case of a totalitarian country, such as Russia 
or Nazi Germany. They can switch on one line of propaganda and switch off 
another line whenever they see fit to do so. There is no problem of democratic 
control, There is no doubt as to who is the authoritative interpreter of nazism 
or of Russian communism. 

In America, where we have a pluralist social and political system, it is infinitely 
more difficult to find a line which is regarded by the overwhelming majority of the 
people as being correctly representative, as being authoritative for the United 
States. 

Mr. Reprieip. Almost anything that is said by a Government official in charge 
of the line of argument of psychological warfare will offend somebody in America, 
and everybody in America seems to have the right to interfere and to object to 
what our Government chooses to say to the world. 

Mr. MorGentuau. Take only the question of what is Americanism. What 
seems to be the purest manifestation of the best tradition of America to one 
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American may seem to be to the other the most abominable expression of un 


Americanism. 

Mr. Reprrevp. Our multiplicity, that is, the 
cans, and the distribution of authority to all citizens who are also partly rulers of 
their Government, then, make it difficult. Also, our difficulties arise from our 
relative naivete with regard to the states of mind of peoples in other parts of the 


many differences among Ameri- 


ate 
world, 
Mr. StitumMaNn. The United States is undeniably a very, very strong nation in 


Just the fact that we are stroing is going to inspire fear. This fear 


the world. 
I think we must be 


will be felt by any nation that is less strong than we are. 
very careful not to let this fear of our strength be the dominant impression which 
we give the rest of the world. 

Mr. MoreGentuavu. We have the tendency by our salesmanship approach to 
psychological warfare to accentuate the danger your have just mentioned, Still- 
man, because what we are doing very frequently in our propaganda is to emphasize, 
let me say, our productivity, our standard of living. 

I remember, for instance, having seen in a foreign country an exhibition of 
American homes, where what were shown were not the typical American homes 
but the most luxurious and sumptuous California ranch homes in the most 
extravagant style. Now, of course, what the foreigner thinks is that that is the 
way the average American lives, and the result is not admiration but envy, 

Mr. RepFIELD. We do not make people love us by flexing our muscles or show- 
ing how rich we are. The difficulties, then, of conducting an effective psycho- 
logical warfare operation are quite serious. We do not know who speaks for 
America. We are not perfectly clear as to what it is we want to say. Anything 
that we attempt to say is likely to be contradicted by politicians or citizens. 
And we are incredibly simple minded and inexperienced with regard to the effect 
of our words in the minds of those to whom we talk. 

Morgenthau, in the face of these difficulties, which I think Stillman and | 
would agree with, would you advocate giving up the whole business? 

Mr. MorGENTHAU. Most certainly not. Psychological warfare is much older 
than the name. Almost from the beginning of political history, and certainly, 
if we read Greek history, we find that psychological warfare has been used; and 
throughout the history of the Western World it has been an intrinsic part of 
political and military warfare. Governments have always seen clearly that one 
of the main elements of their political and military activities must be to influence 
their friends and to influence their enemies. That is to say, to make their friends 
more closely identified with their own aims and operations and to weaken the 
opposition of the enemy to their own policies. 

Mr. Reprigetp. We have two problems. One problem is what words and 
pictures can do for us by way of making things difficult for the Russians, by 
making it hard for them to accomplish their objectives short of the hottest war. 
That question involves a different set of considerations, | would suppose, from 
the other half of the problem, which is: What can words and pictures do to make 
the other peoples in the world, who are now friendly, or who might be friendly 
to us, more friendly than they now are, more disposed to accept our leadership 
and to treat us with confidence? 

Mr. StituMan. In regard to Russia I think that we are operating very much 
under wraps. We just do not know who listens to our broadcasts in Russia. 

We do not know what our words mean to them. We do know, however—and 
this is, I think, the greatest compliment the Voice of America can receive—that 
the Russian Government does all it possibly can to block our broadcasts. But 
still we do not know the meaning of our words to Russia, as, for instance, in the 
case of Russian patriotism. To what extent are our words interpreted as an 
attack on Russia rather than an attack on communism? 

Mr. Morcentuav. We do not know what the psychological state of the indi- 
vidual Russian is who listens to our broadcasts. Let us make a test by turning 
the whole thing around. I have listened, in an official capacity, to Russian 
broadcasts aimed at Europeans and also at Americans. I have found those 
broadcasts generally simply boring, because who, in this country, or even to a 
certain extent abroad, is going to be influenced by the old stereotypes about the 
warmongers of Wall Street, the bankers who plot war in order to reap profits? 
This line went over 30 years ago, but who believes it now? And what effect can 
it have on an American worker when he is told by Russian broadcasts that he 
is a slave of heartless exploiters; that his standard of living is deplorable; and 
that he is in a desperate condition? He knows it is not true. 
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Mr. Reprievp. Do you think that the current propaganda and psychological 
warfare are intelligible parts of American foreign policy? 

Mr. MorGENTHAU,. f would say that propaganda is not a substitute but a 
subsidiary to foreign policy. No propaganda can be better than the foreign 
policy which it is intended to serve, even though it can be considerably worse, 
If you do not have a clearly formulated and well-understood foreign policy, it is 
impossible to have an effective and well-conceived political warfare effort. I 
doubt that we have a well-understood and clearly conceived foreign policy with 
regard to the Soviet Union. Therefore, it is very difficult—it is impossible, I 
would say—to have an effective propaganda directed against the Soviet Union. 

Mr. REepFIELD. We keep coming back to difficulties in this undertaking to 
achieve effective psychological warfare. But there must be something we can 
say to the Russians that might help us. We could at least answer the most 
glaring lies with some elements of the truth. Perhaps somebody will see the 
truth and what it is fiom this. What else could we say? 

Mr. MorcentHau. The main part of our propaganda effort with regard to the 
people behind the Iron Curtain ought to be the conveyance of straight news. It is 
exactly for this reason that the British Broadcasting Corp., for instance, is so 
much more effective in its propaganda in those countries than we are. It results 
from the simple fact that they do not make propaganda in slanted propagandistic 
fashion but simply tell the news as it is. 

Mr. Srituman. The BBC is particularly interesting and suecessful in the 
Islamic world. The BBC has hired some of the very best experts on the Koran, 
who give recitations and discussions of the Koran over the radio at just those 
hours of the day when people are in from the fields. To the 300 million Moslems 
in the world, this is the most powerfully attractive program to get them to listen 
to their radios and hear the news programs that follow. 

Mr. Reprievp. The Ford Foundation has tried by publishing books to put 
Russian classics in the hands of Russians who are outside the Iron Curtain. These 
are Russian classics which are not available in Russia because of Soviet censorship. 
That seems to me sound. 

But let us see if we can agree as to the points to which this discussion has now 
come. With regard to Russia we do not think very much can be accomplished. 
Psychological warfare that is doing harm to your enemy has a strategie and 
tactical phase. The strategic phase, which is where we are now, is not much. 
We cannot accomplish much. If we were closer to actual armed encounter, which 
God forbid, we could do more. As an example of what can be done through 
psychological warfare when it is integrated with military attack, I remember 
sitting in Peking in December of 1948 when broadcasts were coming from the 
Communist side of the battleline to the people of Peking. These Communist 
broadcasts were persuasively presented by the voices of friends of the people with 
whom I was listening, and so conducive to a feeling of security and confidence in 
the new invaders, who said they were only going to interfere with banks and not 
with the university, that they practically opened the walls of Peking. Now that 
is tactical psychological warfare. I can see the success of that. But at this stage 
there is not much action of this kind that America can take in regard to Russia. 

Mr. Morcentuau. That is correct. For the simple reason that our American 
armies are not about to conquer Moscow as the Communist armies of the Chinese 
Communists were just about to conquer Peking when that episode occurred that 
you are describing. 

Mr. Reprie.p. Let us turn, then, to the other half of our question: What can 
words and pictures do for our interests when they are addressed to the third world, 
the peoples who are outside the Iron Curtain and yet who are not Americans? 
What do you think, Morgenthau? 

Mr. Morcentuau. Well, here I think is the real field for our effort, and a field 
very poorly understood. First of all, the friendly foreigner or the potentially 
friendly foreigner has a stereotyped picture of what America is like. This is a 
picture which can be explained perhaps best in terms of what in Europe is called 
the Coca-Cola civilization—a materialistic, effective, powerful, but unsophisticated 
and rather repelling kind of civilization. 

Now, obviously, we all know that those features of American civilization do 
exist. We also know that they do not form, by any means, the whole of the 
picture. There is much more to America than that. There is much more in 
terms of intellectual and moral values. There is much more to it in terms of 
artistic and general cultural values. And it is this variety of American culture 
and those cultural achievements which we ought to bring close to the minds and 
hearts of our friends. Take for a moment, for instance, the simple problem of 
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variety. The foreign visitor comes to New York and is overwhelmed by the 
material grandiosity of New York. But he knows nothing about what is going 
on in the villages and in the towns of the Middle West, of Oklahoma, of lowa. 
He knows nothing about California, which is really, you might say, a kind of 
civilization all by itself. He knows nothing about the South. 

Mr. Reprie.p. Well, if we could get ways of communicating these local 
differences and the variety of our cultural contribution, it would be a fine thing, 
although I, for the moment, for one, am at a little loss as to how you put it into 
pictures or words. I suppose it could be done. What do you think, Stillman, 
about the important cultural achievements of America for the Middle East or 
elsewhere abroad? 

Mr. Stiuuman. I think this is a tremendous opportunity that has not been 
exploited. I think it is rather a waste of time for us to try to explain free enter- 
price to the merchants in Damascus, who have been operating purely competitive 
shops for thousands of years. I think, however, that because the Islamic world 
places tremendous value upon things of the mind—upon values, ethics, culture, 
and art—we could do a little by exporting examples of our art, our poetry. We 
must remember that Allama Iqbal, a poet, had more to do with the founding of 
Pakistan perhaps than any one politician had. But, even more, if we can convey 
to the Moslem world the fact that we do have a very real moral order in the United 
States and that this moral order is a much greater fact of the United States than 
the fact that we have a free-enterprise system, even, or the fact that we are a great 
industrial order 

Mr. Reprre.tp. What is that? 

Mr. StriuumMan. The great fact? 

Mr. Reprre.p. Yes; that you are talking about. 

Mr. StrtuMaANn. The great fact that I am talking about is that we were able to 
retain and bring through the basic elements of our Jeffersonian democracy through 
this great revolution of industrialism in the last 150 years—even less than that, 
the last 100 years. If we can suggest to the East that they can do what we did, 
that they can take the blow of industrialism without destroying the basic values 
of Islam, that they can have the industrialism that we have, and that they do not 
need to become Christians and give up what they hold most dear. (We have been 
through a great struggle in the last hundred years, and we have solved it rather 
successfully.) This should hold out hope to them that they, too, can blend their 
traditional ethical system with modern technology. 

Mr. Reprieup. Your point is that, if they could understand our experience and 
see what there was in it that was like their own problems and experience, and we 
could do the same with regard to them, we would be helping them by communi- 
cating what is fairly fundamental about us. 

Mr. StruuMan. Exactly. We would then move toward mutual understanding 
at the level of ethics, values, and literature. Unfortunately, there are really very 
few of the great Arabic classics available in translated form in America. This, 
I think, is a tragedy. 

Mr. Reprrevp. All that you have said makes me feel that the things that need 
most to be communicated to our own interests are not easily communicated by 
governmentally owned radio or any other mass medium; that it requires a much 
wider variety of stimulated contacts between these friendly peoples and ourselves 
than we have contemplated. 

Mr. MorGentuav. It is difficult, but I do not believe at all that it is impossible. 
Let me give you, again, an example from the British Broadcasting Corp. The 
other day I read the text of a broadcast which Lady Kelly, the wife of the former 
Ambassador to Russia, gave about Russian museums. I found this extremely 
illuminating, not only from the point of view of the artistic life in the Soviet Union, 
but from the point of view of the political and social function museums fulfill in the 
Soviet Union. Now, why could you not have a broadcast on American museums 
and the enormous role American museums play in the life of many of the medium- 
sized cities in the Middle West? Take, for instance, a city like Kansas City or 

Des Moines, where the museums are excellent and play a very important role. 

Mr. RepFiE.p. I think it might be feasible. I never heard of its being tried. 

But I want to interrupt this because something is on my mind that is bothering 
me, and I am going to try to say it to you. I think that there is an important 
point to be made here that has not been made, and I would like to try to express it. 

May I come back to something Stillman said about the confusion between 
making friends and salesmanship that prevails in some circles in America? And 
let us also remind outselves of what he said, more recently, about the possibility 
of reaching a mutual understanding between the people of the Middle East and 
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America by letting us listen to what they said about their efforts to achieve 
democracy in different conditions of industrialization of a backward country, of a 
frontier country. 

This is my point: I think that the general view taken, even in the highest 
Government circles, about American propaganda and psychological warfare 
effort toward the friendly countries is in the figure of a megaphone. The other 
side, Russia, has a loud shouting device; therefore, it is believed we ought to have a 
loud shouting device. Now you do not make friends by shouting at them through 
a megaphone. 

It seems to me that the mechanical analogy we should pay attention to is—a 
hearing aid. Not amegaphone. If I may say so, we need to catch the meaning 
in what we say as our hearer catches that meaning. That is, we need to develop 
the means of listening to what other people are saying to one another about us and 
are trying to say to us. For this we need to record the bounce-back of our talk 
as it hits these other people. 

We need, for this, the analogy of a radar screen of a psychic kind whereby we 
can judge more on the ground than we do now what is the actual effect of the 
things we send to them over the air or in other ways. We want to know the impact 
of what we say on the ordinary person over there. We cannot get that, in my 
opinion, by content analyses. It has to be done through the presence of sym- 
pathetic and understanding people who have gone to the other land—who have 
traveled in both directions—and are there on hand to talk and check the reactions 
of what we say. 

And this word ‘talk’? brings me to my view that the general character of our 
effort as it is directed toward this third world of the potentially friendly people 
should be suggested by the word “‘conversation.’’ Now, you do not get a con- 
versation by just shouting at people. You get a conversation by talking more or 
less rationally and truthfully and then waiting for the listener to talk. I believe 
that, in spite of the great difficulties of achieving this, if we conceived of our 
problem as that of developing a conversation with these people who live in the 
third world between Russia and us, with opportunity for them to talk and plenty 
of opportunity for us to listen to what they say, we would be better off than we are 
under the prevailing assumption. 

Mr. Stititman. I heartily agree with everything you say, Redfield. I would 
like to illustrate the advantage of the conversation you propose with a few examples 
from the Moslem world. Take, for instance, the differences of meanings of words 
for us and forthem. These, I think, you never really get down to until you know 
and listen to people as individuals. Take the word “freedom,’’ for instance; 
“freedom” to us means freedom for an individual and “general freedom”’ means 
freedom for all individuals. ‘‘Freedom’’ in the Moslem world means freedom to 
live the Moslem life, in which the individual takes his place happily, cheerfully, as 
a member of a larger group which is the family or the clan, or, in a larger sense, 
to be a member of the Moslem world. In this meaning, ‘‘freedom’”’ in the Moslem 
world is freedom for a people—not freedom for people as individuals. 

Now in regard to communicating an understanding of America to Moslems, I 
think of a personal experience. I have a close friend in Iran, who, I think, is one 
of the greatest friends of the United States in the Iranian civil service, who spent 
4 years in Iowa. He told me, perfectly unself-consciously and honestly, and as a 
discovery of his own, that he thought the great strength of America lay in its small 
towns and in its farms. He had come to an understanding of the true American 
life that was not the American life seen in the movies and radio, and so forth, but 
the American life as it really is lived in the neighborhood of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
This made him a real friend of ours, and I think that we need more friends of this 
type. 

Mr. RepFie_p. Just as you are a friend of those middle eastern peoples because 
you have been in small communities corresponding to the town in Iowa. The 
conclusion would seem to be, then, that real understanding and confidence is best 
developed by moving people around and arranging natural and human associations 
for allowing them to work together, and that overemphasis upon verbal or pictorial 
propaganda is mosconceived. 

Mr. Morcentuav. I would fully agree with what both of you have said. I 
think we have conceived of our propaganda effort, to a certain extent, after the 
model of the Nazi and Communist propaganda. We have seen how successful 
Dr. Goebbels was by shouting all the time; and we see how successful, to a certain 
extent, the Russians have been in their propaganda; and so we say, ‘‘Well, what 
they have been able to do we can do, too; and perhaps we can do it even better by 


spending more money, more voices, and shouting louder and more often to the 
rest of the world.” 
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Mr. RepFIELD. Exactly so. 

Mr. MorGentuau. I think this is, as you have pointed out, Redfield, a basic 
mistake. We cannot do it that way. We are not built that way. And our 
relations to our friends are not the relations of a powerful, top shouter from the 
Kremlin, shouting to the satellite countries who bow—are bowing down and listen- 
ng to the voice of the master. I think our relation is the relation of one friend— 
a very powerful friend it is true—speaking to other friends; and the friend has to 
listen to the voice of his friends; and he has to express in his own voice the willing- 
ness of listening to be effective with his friends. 

Mr. REDFIELD. We have to face the difficulties that lie actually in the legal 
situation. There is an amendment to the Mutual Security Administration Act 
which makes it impossible to use Amerivan money to convey to the United States 
any of the broadcasts assembled abroad that tell other people about the United 
States or any broadcasts or reports on what these other peoples are saying. We 
cannot even import words from their hearing that are our own words. And we 
have many other difficulties. It is against the law, if | am not mistaken, for the 
Government to send any of our art, our paintings, abroad. We are handicapped 
by a host of such difficulties. 

Yet, in spite of this, if we could see with clarity the differences in policies that 
our last remarks have brought out, I think it might still be possible that we could 
take advantage of the current dissatisfaction with the existing Voice of America 
to review not merely the loyalty of personnel, or the adequacy or inadequacy of 
some particular content of program, but to think through freshly the whole 
purpose of this enterprise and what would be congenial to the true spirit and 
powers of our United States. 

And, if we did that, then I should think that we would realize that there are two 
contrasting viewpoints. There is, first, the view that confuses propaganda and 
psychological warfare with salesmanship, with production. You have a product, 
a way of life to sell. Now that, of course, is nonsense. A way of life is not a 
product. All peoples have ways of life, and each way of life is dear to the people 
that has it. We confuse ourselves and we waste our resources if we think of our 
enterprise in that image. 

On the other hand, there is this possibility: that we may consider the ideal end 
to be a conversation with a friend; to realize that the conversation is now 
terribly difficult and for the moment impossible with the Russians, but that it is 
still possible with other parts of the world. 

And we could bend our efforts to modify the law so as to realize this alternative 
policy and spend some of our resources on an information and conversation pro- 
gram that makes it possible to listen to what our friends would like to say to us. 


(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to 
reconvene at 2 p. m. Monday, March 30, 1953.) 
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EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


MONDAY, MARCH 30, 1953 


Unitep States SENATE, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSEAS 
INFORMATION PROGRAMS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ForetGn RELATIONS, 

Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:05 p. m. in the 
Old Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol, Senator 
sourke B. Hickenlooper (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hickenlooper, Wiley, Green, and Fulbright. 

Senator HickENLooPER. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The first witness this afternoon will be Dean Robert M. Strozier, 
of the University of Chicago. 

Dean Strozier, would you take that chair, please? Do you have 
a prepared statement? 

Mr. Srrozimr. Yes, I do. 

Senator Hicken.toorer. I have not examined it. Does that 
statement identify your relationship or experience with the informa- 
tion media, and such matters? 

Mr. Srrozrer. It does. 

Senator HickenLooper. If it does not—— 

Mr. Srrozter. It does with the exchange. I am confining my 
remarks to the exchange of persons rather than the-—— 

Senator HicKENLoopER. I see. 

The only thing we want on the record is your experience and 
background in connection with your testimony. 

Mr. Srrozier. I do have it. 

Senator Hicken.Looper. If that is amply set out there, you may 
proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. STROZIER, DEAN OF STUDENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Mr. Srrozrer. I serve as dean of students of the University of 
Chicago, where I am also associate professor of French. 

My interest in the exchange program stems from my teaching 
field; having lived in International House as a student; having traveled 
and studied abroad; having served as chairman of the university’s 
Fulbright selection committee since its inception; as liaison officer 
of the university with the conference board; as consultant with the 
State Department’s IES program, in which capacity I made visits to 
educational institutions throughout the country to assess attitudes of 
administrative officials for the United States Commission on Edu- 
cational Exchange; having served for several years as a member of 
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the board of the International House Association; and from having 
spent the summer of 1952 in an intensive study of the exchange pro- 
gram of the governmental and private agencies at the request of the 
Ford Foundation, to whom I made a report. 


AIMS OF THE PROGRAM 


A nation whose arms are powerful, and whose wealth is vast, is 
tempted to express its greatness with might alone. Hlowever power 
ful and vast our country is, its claim to world leadership has not been 
built upon the principle that might alone makes right. 
power has limits, and our Treasury is not inexhaustible. 
our leadership wholly upon guns and dollars, we may find ourselves 
with few followers. The great contest is clearly between right and 
wrong. To win we must demonstrate that we are right. Our 
of wealth 


Our military 
If we based 


* ust 
and material power must be aimed at the minds of men, and 
should be harnessed to these highlv imaginative ideals which are the 
source of American greatness. The ILA program is based, I believe, 
upon such an ideal. It assumes that the exchange of people 

persons—will contribute to greater understanding, and that greater 
understanding of our Nation by other people will strengthen our leader- 
ship position. It assumes further that we should impart our know- 
how to the people of lesser developed areas, in the hope that they will 
apply the tec hic al knowledge to benefit their countries. 


Basically, 
this program 


‘to promote better understanding between the people 
of the United States and the people of other countries” was aimed at 
objectives beyond gaining short-term military advantage, temporary 
diplomatic success, or superficial propaganda effect. The objectives 
of this program were meant to include, and should include, some- 
thing more than the combating of anti-American propaganda, or the 
exploitation of transient political and strategic situations. 

Considering the scope and diversity of I1A’s responsibilities, it has 
done a very commendable job. However, its rapid growth, within 
a labyrinth of legislative enactments and political decisions and 
pressures, necessarily has led to patchwork improvision, distortion of 
emphasis, and in some cases to wasteful and unreasonable competition. 
ITA is primarily an educational endeavor. It is extremely difficult to 
conduct an educational enterprise successfully, under many of the 
conditions imposed upon the ITA. 


DIFFICULTIES IN ACHIEVING OBJECTIVES 


IIA officials have long recognized the difficulties in selecting persons 
abroad for travel, training, and study in this country. Too often 
the operating policies embody decisions made primarily without the 
participation of qualified educators and/or experts, resulting in an 
emphasis which reflects the transitory political, economic, and military 
objectives of this Nation abroad. This fluid policy has not only 
resulted in a competition among governmental agencies, leading to 
duplication by Government and between Government and private 
groups but it has also led to an emphasis upon quantity rather than 
upon quality in its operations, assuming that more good than bad will 
result merely from bringing people here. There is more to conducting 
an educational program than paying bills and transporting people. 
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Of the sums of money spent to bring leaders to this country, a 
disproprotionately small amount is spent for their proper adjustment 
once they are here, and almost nothing is done to evaluate the effect 
of their programs. Orientation centers are maintained in New York, 
Washington, Miami, New Orleans, and San Francisco, but these 
centers are understaffed and overtaxed. This is a two-way problem; 
outgoing persons must be informed about the culture and conditions 
of the foreign areas to which they are going. Incoming persons need 
help in the solution of the problems foreigners encounter in this land. 

The Ford Foundation has supported the IIE, the Institute of 
International Education, in establishing centers in several cities for the 
reception and handling of foreign visitors, but these offices are called 
upon for services far beyond their resources. As a member of the 
advisory committee for the office in Chicago, I have seen this work 
at close range. Louise Leonard Wright, and a small but capable staff 
have done a superb job there against great odds. Many of the services 
which they have performed logically are the responsibility of the 
Government, but only one representative of the Department of State 
is assigned to each of the centers. 

The weakness of the exchange program stems, however, not from 
such capable men of good will as Howland Sargeant, Wilson Compton, 
William C. Johnstone, Jr., Russell Riley, and their associates who 
have been subject to the political decisions which influence the points 
of stress, financially, geographically, and programatically. Some of 
the resulting distortions of emphasis are distressing, and some of the 
omissions dangerous. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Congress itself must assume the responsibility for the fundamental 
weaknesses of the entire IIA program. The annual adoption of the 
budget, and the consequent defense of the program consumes too 
much of the time of the staff which must plan and operate IIA. 
Continuity of program under these conditions is almost impossible. 

Congress has not always blended skillfully the political and the 
educational objectives of what must be primarily an educational 
program. The German educational program was adopted by Congress 
apart from the regular program of the Department of State which has 
had the responsibility for its operation since the Army withdrew from 
Germany. I personally do not believe that ILA would have supported 
a plan bringing 1,000 leaders to this country from Germany in 1952, 
while only 700 were brought here during that period from the rest of 
the world. While its peculiar position justifies special attention for 
Germany, good judgment could never dictate such a distorted 
emphasis. 

Independence for MSA from the Department of State, may have 
satisfied some Members of Congress, but it has served to confuse 
the field of international exchange, and it has made impossible the 
coordination of effort in the area. 

It must not be forgotten that one of the great advantages, and 
dangerous potential disadvantages of an exchange program, is that it 
enables others to see not only our strength, but also ovr weakness. 
Our adversaries are quick to exploit our weaknesses. That we are 
making great strides in the solution of the racial problem in this 
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country is a well-established fact; that we must continue to hasten 
its solution is an urgent necessity. The constant embarrassment of 
visitors to this Capital is a disgrace to our country. 

Congress and the IJA program have failed to exploit fully those 
things which contribute to American greatness. Throughout the 
program there prevails an obsession with our technological prowess, 
at the expense of our cultural developments and heritage. The 
musical, Porgy and Bess, a thoroughly American endeavor, has just 
returned from a tr iumphal tour of a part of Europe, yet the sponsorship 
in part by ITA has never been clearly defined for the general public. 
Such endeavors should be radically expanded. 

The role of rich uncle is not an easy one. Our democracy, like 
that of every democratic country, has its flaws. We are the youngest 
of all of them, yet we are the most vigorous, but like all nouveaux 
riches, we often are clumsy where we would be clever. A nation 
which can expend vast sums of money to establish TCA and even MSA 
has the basic envy and admiration of the world, even that of our 
adversaries. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE STATUS OF EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Some things which have been accomplished, however, suggest the 
unlimited potential of an exchange program. The Fulbright pro- 
gram, with the Board of Foreign Scholarships, the screening com- 
mittees and the special selection committee, operated under the ITA, 
stands as a symbol of intelligent planning and operation, and merits 
the continued support of the academic world which it has had. Its 
sister program under the Smith-Mundt legislation, with the enlight- 
ened direction of the Conference Board of the Associated Research 
Councils, has a similar status. 

These programs point directly to the delicate paradoxes in the 
present exchange efforts. Congress must clarify its vague objectives. 
If the ILA exchange program is to be viewed as just another facet to 
our military and political campaigns, then we must drop the educa- 
tional facade, and tie its operation more directly to military and 
political leadership. But if this program is to be pursued in the 
adventuresome, American tradition that ideas and learning are the 
sources of our material greatness, then we must free this program 
from contradictory political pressures, and conduct it as an educational 
enterprise. ‘To do this successfully we must devote a greater part of 
our material wealth to support this enterprise. We must demonstrate 
that we are right in terms of our intellectual and spiritual strength. 

The exchange program, more than any other Government activity 
today, affords ‘the tremendous opportunity to wed our military power 
and material wealth to the intellectual and spiritual strength which is 
the genius of the American Nation. 

Senator HickeNLoorerR. Thank you, Dean Strozier. 

The subcommittee will probably have some questions that they 
would like to discuss with you in connection with this matter. 

Mr. Srrozimer. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Senator Wiley? 
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CLARIFYING CONGRESSIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Senator Wi.ey. I would like you to document or make concrete 
this last statement which I think was the gist of the solution that 
you have in mind: “First Congress must clarify its vague objectives. 
What do you suggest? 

Mr. Srrozier. | think that ITA has not been sure—I do not know 
all of the inside moves that have taken place, and I do not even know 
all of the legislation affecting it, but I am under the impression that 
there is some diversity of opinion as to whether or not we are attempt- 
ing to sell American democracy by bringing a great many people into 
this country or whether we are taking the deeper r, the slower approach, 
by attempting to interpret the United States, to promote better 
understanding between people, at the same time, to impart some of our 
technical prowess to people of other countries, our progress, our 
superiority, technological superiority. 

Senator Wiiry. You say we must clarify its vague objectives. Is 
that all you w ant to say on that? 

Mr. Srrozrer. Well, I might comment on the difference between 
the different kinds of programs. For example, it seems to me that 
the Fulbright program and the combination of Smith-Mundt and 
Fulbright, are well-defined programs. 

There is, im addition, an exchange program being carried on under 
TCA, another one under MSA, there is not a coordination of effort, 
there is not even the exchange of information, if I understand it cor- 
rectly, between the exchange program, the exchange efforts of MSA, 
and those under the Department of State. 


DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN POLITICAL AND EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


Senator Wixey. Here is another one of your statements: “But if 
the program is to be pursued in the adventuresome American tra- 
dition that ideas and learning are the source of our matezia! greatness, 
then we must free this program from contradictory political pressures 
and conduct it as an educational enterprise.”’ 

Will you make that a little more definite, concrete; just what do 
you mean? 

Mr. Srroziger. | might point out the case of Indonesia and Burma 
which, I believe, were at first MSA countries, and which were not 
willing to beeome a part of the MSA program, for political reasons, 
I assume, and they were brought under the TCA program as of last 
July, according to my information. 

It was the intention—it has been the announced intention—of the 
exchange programs to promote good will and understanding Now, 
in the Far East,.I feel, that there are many things which an exchange 
program might very well help to effect. There are such things—one 
program is already ‘under way, has been under way for some time, the 
training of English teachers for Indonesia, which would like very 
much to have many more of the people in Indonesia know English. 

There is the whole program—there is the whole question, rather, of 
public administration. 1 think it would be easy for us to send experts 
in agriculture, in manufacturing—we might neglect such phases of the 
culture of countries like Indonesia and Burma, by paying no attention 
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whatsoever to such matters as the teaching of English or the raising 
of the level of public administration. I do not think we can do that 
by bringig an occasional person to this country or by sending an 
occasional expert there. If there were a definite objective in these 
areas which could be implemented by a program over a period of 
years, then I think we might very well succeed. 

Senator Wixey. I think that is all. 

Senator HickeENLooperR. Senator Fulbright? 


ROBERT M. STROZIER’S REPORT TO THE FORD FOUNDATION 


Senator FutBricut. Dean Strozier, did you make a report on this 
subject for the Ford Foundation? 

Mr. Srrozrer. Yes, I did. 

Senator FuLBricrr. Is there any reason why you could not make 
your report available to this subcommittee for its information? 

Mr. Srrozrer. I think I could edit it some. I was actually to 
advise the Ford Foundation on the best places in which they might 
direct their efforts to supplement what was going on in the Govern- 
ment, and so I spent the month of July attempting to find out really 
what was going on in the Government in all the various agencies. 

[ assume that all of that information is already available to this 
committee, although it is very difficult to get it together; it is very 
difficult to find out exactly what is going on in MSA, TCA, State, and 
all the allied agencies. 

Senator FuLtsriext. I have not seen it. I do not know that there 
is anything in it that we do not have, because we have been studying 
this for a long time. 

Mr. Srrozier. Yes. 

Senator Futsprieut. I thought that as long as you wrote the re- 
port—if there is no objection on your part or on the part of the Ford 
Foundation—that we might well profit by it. That was my only 
idea, if it is agreeable to you. 

Mr. Srrozier. It is agreeable to me. I made direct references to 
some of the officers’ statements, and I think I should take those out. 

Senator Fu.tsricutr. You could give it to us for whatever it is 
worth. Iwas merely trying to find out if we could get it. 

Mr. Srrozrer. I will be very glad to do it, and I will talk to the 
foundation about it. 

Senator FuLtpriant. We should appreciate that, if you can do it. 

Mr. Srrozimr. Yes. 


RABAUT AMENDMENT 


Senator Futsricut. There is one question: I wonder if you are 
familiar with the so-called Rabaut amendment that was adopted? 

Mr. Srrozier. Yes. I started to insert a parenthetical statement 
because when I said that the security of the Fulbright program from 
the yearly appropriation gave it strength and validity and continuity, 
I was not taking into account this recent resolution which, I under- 
stand, is being applied. 

Senator Fu.srieut. It is an amendment in the law 

Mr. Srrozier. Yes. =, 

Senator Futspricut (continuing). Adopted in the appropriation 
act of last July. 
Mr. Srrozier. I think it is most unfortunate. 
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Senator Futpricutr. Do you think that we ought to seek some 
exemption for the program from the operation of that amendment? 

Mr. Srrozter. | would certainly hope that the Fulbright program 
would be exempt because the continuity of this program is one of its 
vreat merits, great virtues, I feel. 


BINATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


Senator Futpricur. I should like to bring up one other aspect. 
| wonder if you would say a word about the function of the binational 
commissions in each of these countries. Do you think they are 
important to the operation of the program? 

Mr. Srrozier. I think they are extremely important because it 
does remove the selection of people abroad from being too closely 
associated either with our own Government or with the governments 
that happen to be in power in those countries. 

[ have not visited the binational commissions, but I think that I 
know enough about their work to say that it has been at a very high 
level. I do know a great many of the people who had been selected 
under Fulbright and brought to this country. 

Senator FuLsricut. What has been your impression of the quality 
of those people? 

Mr. Srrozrer. Extremely high; extremely high. 


GERMAN PROGRAM 


Senator Futspricut. What you said with regard to the German 
program, then, related only to that program and not to the other pro- 
grams? 

Mr. Srrozier. Well, I think the German program is splendid; I can 
see the justification of a special program for Germany after the war. 

It seems to me, however, that too great an emphasis was put upon 
Germany in the leader program, so I am not speaking of the Fulbright 
program, which really has just been adopted for Germany within the 
last year, has it not? 

Senator Futsrient. Yes; it has just been adopted this year for the 
coming year. 

Mr. Srrozier. Yes; that is right. So up to the present time when 
we will be having the people selected by the binational commissions, 
we have had this tremendously large German program; it seems to me 
it is out of all proportion. 

Senator Futsricur. Yes. It struck me that way. 

Of course, they had the money and they had the wherewithal to do 
it. I was not quite sure of your meaning when you said that Congress 
authorized it. I was under the impression that they did that under 
their general authorization, as an occupying power to send students 
over. Ido not recall that Congress specifically authorized the program 
on that scale. 

The basic authority for such a program would be found, | believe, 
in the authority of the occupying power. I agree with you—although 
[ am not objecting to the German program as such—that, relative 
to the rest of the world, it was unquestionably out of proportion 
But since we were unable to increase the rest of the program because 
of fund limitations set by Congress, we lived with what we had. 

Mr. Srrozrer. Yes, sir. 
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INDEPENDENT STATUS OF THE GERMAN PROGRAM 











Senator Futpricut. That was all. The Senate, as a matter of 
fact, twice passed an increase in the funds for the regular exchange, 
but that was done in conference. I mean, we made a stab at it, but 
we failed to increase it proportionally. However, that arose out of 
circumstances quite different from the other programs. 

Mr. Srrozier. Perhaps I said it—lI laid it to the door of Congress. 


It is not, I believe, to be laid at the door of ILA; they did not recom- 
mend it—— 


Senator Futsricut. That is right. 

Mr. Srrozier (continuing). Originally. 

Senator FuLsprient. It was not under the authority either of the 
Smith-Mundt Act—— 

Mr. Srrozrer. Or Public Law—— 

Senator FuLBRiGcHT (continuing). Four hundred and two—— 

Mr. Srrozier. Yes. 

Senator FuLtsricat (contimuing). And 584 is the one I speak of. 

Mr. Srrozrer. Yes, 584. 

Senator Fu.tsricur. It was a sort of extra program thrown in 
here as a result of the occupation of Germany. 

Mr. Srrozier. That is right. 

Senator Futsrieut. I do not wish to leave the impression that | 
think it should not have been done, for there is a good reason for its 
being out of proportion to the rest of the program. But I do not 
believe you are quite justified in saying that Congress had contro! 
over it. I think it came into being without Congress even being 
aware of that particular aspect of it. 

Mr. Srrozier. I am sorry if I blamed Cengress when 

Senator Futsrieut. We deserve plenty, I guess, but I do not think 
we deserve that comment. 

Mr. Srrozrer. No. 

























COORDINATING AND INTEGRATING UNITED STATES PROGRAMS 











Senator Fu.tsrient. I may say that an effort has been made within 
the last several months, and I think with some success, for the coordi- 
nation—TI believe they call it integration—of the MSA program in 
Europe and the State Department program. Certainly, in regard to 
the information aspect of the program, they are making an effort in 
that direction; how successful they will be, we have yet to see. 

Mr. Srrozrer. It is very badly needed. 

Senator Futsrieur. | think so, soo. 

Mr. Srrozier. The coordination. 

Senator FuLsricut. I think so, too. In the Voice of America, the 
radio —— 

Mr. Srrozter. Yes. 

Senator FuLsricut. This concerns one of the questions Senator 
Wiley asked you. I wondered if part of that conflict is not inherent 
in a program which involves, we might say, the strictly educational or 
cultural approach, such as the libraries and the exchange, and also a 
mass media program of radio broadcasting, which deals to a great 
extent directly with day-to-day events. 
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Mr. Srrozier. I would hope that ultimately there would be cen- 
tralized under some agency of the Department of State, some part of 
the Department of State, all of the exchange of persons’ activities. 
It seems to me that this would be a very logical step to be taken. 

I see no particular reason why the same agency that had the control 
or the responsibility for the exchange of persons should also have con- 
trol or responsibility for the type of activities that the Voice of America 
represents. 


LOCATION OF VOA AND LIBRARY PROGRAMS 


Senator FuLsricut. Formerly there was greater distinction, I think, 
between those two activities; before the recent reorganization, there 
was a Division of Exchange Persons. 1 think that was probably a 
better way to carry out the program, by segregating it to a great ex- 
tent within the Department. It has been suggested here that the 
radio program might be set apart in an organization similar to the 
BBC. Do you have any comment about that suggestion? 

Mr. Srrozier. I have not really gone into the Voice of America 
program. 

Senator Futprieutr. You have not studied that at all? 

Mr. Srrozrer. Enough to comment on it, no. 

Senator Futsricur. Have you given any particular attention to the 
library program? 

Mr. Srrozier. No, not any particular attention. I have known 
some of the people who have been concerned with it. I have a good 
impression of it, but I do not think my comments would be very 
meaningful. 

Senator Futsricut. On the whole, are your impressions favorable? 

Mr. Srrozier. Very good; yes. 

Senator Wiiey. Will the Senator yield for a minute? 

Senator Futsricut. Certainly. 

Senator Witry. While you may not have given any particular atten- 
tion to the last 2 programs mentioned, have you any ideas as to the 
advisability of putting them all under 1 head so that the 1 great 
objective—the real purpose—can be better coordinate | in action? 

Mr. Srrozrer. | meant to say I see no objection t. «'l of it being 
tied to a single officer of the Department of State; but I see no particu- 
lar reason for tying the exchange of persons to the Voice of America. 
It would be all right if we can effect in some way the exchange of 
persons so that we do not have MSA operating a program outside the 
Department of State, TCA’s under the Department of State, and the 
other programs under the Department of State, where the communica- 
tion is not even good between them always. 


LARGER MEANING OF THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


Senator WiLrey. Your previous statement struck me as being very, 
very correct. When you are talking about the information program, 
[ do not like to think of it as simply a program of the Voice of America, 
or the Voice of America as something coming over the radio. 

You go to Europe, and you are the Voice of America; our children 
go to Europe, and they are the Voice of America. If this whole 
program is going to be handled efficiently, we are going to have to 
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interrelate these various aspects of it with the idea of selling the objec- 
tive that we have in mind. 

Mr. Srrozrer. That is right. 

Senator Witrey. | know of nothing finer than the sight of young 
men and women who go to Europe and act as Americans should; such 
individuals give the impression that here are real people and not 
simply carousers, 

Mr. Srrozier. Yes. 

Senator Wi.ey. Their contacts make up the Voice of America in its 
larger sense. 

Mr. Srrozier. That is right, in the larger sense. 

Senator WiLey. Therefore, 1 wanted to get your reaction as to 
whether or not this whole thing should be built into one great adven- 
ture, as you called it in your statement. 

Mr. Srrozier. I think it should. I believe that the use of educa- 
tional institutions in this country, and I hope you will pardon me 
saying this about the educational institutions, since I represent one of 
them here today, but I believe that they can be used much more 
widely than they are used now, and I blame the educational institu- 
tions themselves for not making themselves more available and not 
seeing the opportunities at present in this entire program. 


EADER 





PROGRAM 


When I spoke about the leader program, the larger number of people 
who come and the little amount of money that is spent on them once 
they are in this country, except for travel, and for the things that are 
necessary, it has seemed to me that it would be very wise to have them, 
all of the leaders, grounded for a part of their stay in this country 
instead of the junket type of experience, where they simply go at a 
very superficial level from city to city. 

I have never been in agreement with this handling of the leader 
program in this country for that reason. If a perzon is interested in 
manufacturing or if he is interested in engineering or agriculture or 
simply in studying in an institution, newspapers, anything, he might 
very well be grounded at some place for the majority of the time that 
he spends in this country. 

I think we wasted a lot of money in sending people on tours where 
there is no real depth to the experience that they have in this country. 

Senator Witey. Thank you. 

Senator Futsricutr. What you are saying applies particularly to 
the leader program. 

Mr. Srrozier. To the leader program, that is right, because the 
others do. 

Senator Futsriantr. | do not want to get these confused in the 
record; | want to make it clear 

Mr. Srrozier. That is right. 

Senator FuLsrieut (continuing). That you are speaking there of 
the programs which sometimes last for only 6 weeks. 

Mr. Srrozier. Three months, ninety days, for the most part. 

Senator Futsricut. Three months. 

The regular student and professor exchange under the Public 
Law 402 and 584 programs are normally for 9 months and for a year. 

Mr. Srrozier. That is right, in the Buenos Aires Convention, and 
the Finnish program, and almost all the others. 
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ORIENTATION OF EXCHANGE STUDENTS AND PROFESSORS 


Senator Futsricut. That is right. 

Do you have any further suggestions relating to improvements in 
the introductory stages—I believe you call it the orientation— 
so that the people will understand what they should expect when they 
arrive here? Have you any suggestions about that? 

Mr. Srrozier. I think that a week spent in Washington is not 
enough preparation for a person who is to go on the junket type of trip. 
The orientation for students and professors who are to go to an educa- 
tional institution for a period of 9 months is not necessarily of long 
duration, because the very processes by which they have been selected 
indicates that there has been some orientation. 

The selection is made long enough in advance so that they them- 
selves know the country to which they are going, they know the kind 
of thing they are going to do. 

[am in sympathy with these orientation centers which have been 
operated for the last two summers for the students who have come 
over, and who are introduced to American life before they go to the 
particular institutions to which they are assigned. But I am more 
concerned about the persons who are not assigned to anything, and 
who have a whirlwind tour. 

Senator Futpricut. How many foreign students have you had at 
the University of Chicago, by the way? 

Mr. Srrozinr. We have about 425 at the university. 

Senator Futsricut. On the whole, do they rate high in quality? 

Mr. Srrozier. They have done very well. We have the added ad- 
vantage there of having an international house where the single stu- 
dents live with American students from they day they come. The 
orientation process is easier under those circumstances than it is in 
some universities where housing is a great problem. 

Senator Wintry. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Fu.spricut. Yes. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Senator Wiley? 


MEANING OF “‘EDUCATIONAL’’ EXCHANGE 


Senator WiLey. Some of the cities in the South have worked out a 
kind of domestic exchange program. I have one, in particular, in 
mind—that city has arranged to exchange children with a certain city 
in my own State of Wisconsin, and it has become quite an affair. The 
South has learned something about us folks of the North, and vice 
versa. The result is that a rather warm, tender feeling has grown up 
between these two communities. When the children come, it is quite 
an occasion. 

They go into the homes and live there for a while. 

Is that the kind of an exchange you have in mind, or do you mean 
an exchange in the intellectual sense only? 

Mr. Srrozier. No; I do not; and I think, perhaps, I should have 
added a word about the use of the word “education.’”” When I say 
that it is fundamentally educational, the things that you are talking 
about are educational in the sense in which I have used the word. I 
do not mean simply the exchange of ideas at the intellectual level, not 
at all. It is for this reason that we make a tremendous effort at the 
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University of Chicago to see that during the vacation periods the 
students have the opportunity to go out into the neighboring towns 
the small towns, lest their experience at the university be confined to 
a university community and, too, to a large city, and they would not 
have the correct impression of Americ ‘a, and | think their educ ‘ational 
experience would be limited by not having it. 

If they could go and live in homes, I am sure they would profit by 
it, and I am sure the thing ‘to which you refer is exactly the kind of 
thing that I would recommend wholeheartedly. 

Senator Witey. Thank you. 

Senator HickKENLOoPER. Senator Green? 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN EDUCATIONAL AND POLITICAL MOTIVES 


Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I was late. I am at 
a loss to know whether the question I was going to ask had been 
answered or not. 

I was interested in your distinction—perhaps you will tell me if | 
am asking a question which has already been answered 

Mr. Srrozier. Certainly. 

Senator GREEN (continuing). Because I do not want to duplicate 
the questions. 

I am interested in the contradiction you find between the use of 
funds for educational purposes and your conclusion that it is just 
another facet of our military and political campaigns. I can under- 
stand the distinction between the objectives; but in their application, 
how distinctive are they? 

Mr. Srrozipr. Well, I think if the objective is understanding 
between nations, then the objective fits my terra of educational. 

Senator GREEN. I see. 

Me. Srrozier. If we decide that a certain country m the Mid-Kast 
is a danger spot, and during one particular year we double or triple 
the number of people we bring from that country without the same 
sort of selection, without the same sort of educational process that we 
give to the persons selected from other countries, then I think we 
have sacrificed the long objective to a short objective, and we may 
do more harm than good because we may be, in attempting to influ- 
ence opinion or in attempting to win a short objective—we may make 
more enemies than friends; I think we have sometimes done that. 

Senator Green. That suggests that the difference is in the number 
of students who come here from different parts of the world. | 
assumed that you meant something deeper than that, such as the 
sort of things you teach them after they arrive. Is that very different 
if the objective is different? 

Mr. Srrozier. | think any kind of training is all right. As I said 
to Senator Wiley, | am not confining education to the stric ‘tly intel- 
lectual. If the training and education are meaningful in their own 
countries there would be many countries to whom we could show our 
advances in agriculture that would be perfectly meaningless because 
the people when they went home, they would not have the kind of 
machinery to put into use the advances we have made in agriculture, 
and the experience might be meaningless. 

It might be meaningful, too, if the entire project were based upon 
an understanding of what the representatives of those countries had 
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available once they returned, and what the circumstances, and what 
the situation, the political situation and educational situation were 
in their own country. 


DISTRIBUTION AND TRAINING OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Senator GREEN. I still do not.understand whether you are pointing 
out the difference solely on the basis of the distribution of the stu- 
dents from among different foreign countries, or whether it is based 
upon the sort of training they get. when they come here. 

Mr. Srrozrer. I am sorry, I am not sure that I understand. 

Senator Grpen. You have found fault with our present motive, 
because you say it ought to be an educational motive instead of a 
political motive. Is that not right? 

Mr. Srrozier. Yes; I gave as an example the overemphasis in 
Germany, for example. 

Senator GREEN. You said we had too many students from Ger- 
many—more than we should have—if we wanted to be fair to the 
other nations in the world. 

Mr. Srrozier. That is right; I do not think we—— 

Senator GREEN. Therefore, your objection is based solely on the 
number of students and the distribution of them. I had assumed that 
vou meant something more fundamental than that, such as the nature 
of the education given them when they arrived. 

Mr. Srrozier. I did. I made a distinction between the leaders and 
the persons who were chosen for educational experiences. I think if 
the persons chosen are chosen under Fulbright, Smith-Mundt, the 
Finnish program, the Buenos Aires Convention, any of those educa- 
tional programs, they have a type of screening which would make 
their educational experience meaningful in this country. But I was 
referring rather to the leader program that has been operated under 
the Department of State, and some of the teams that have been 
brought by MSA, TCA, where there has been more the junket type 
of experience in this country, where there has been a great deal of 
travel, without any sort of grounding, without any sort of educational 
objective other than seeing the United States, seeing democracy in 
action, as it sometimes has been called. 


DETERMINING THE NUMBER AND PLACEMENT OF EXCHANGE STUDENTS 


Senator GREEN. In your mind, is there any fixed proportion of 
students—per population or otherwise 

Mr. Srrozinr. No. 

Senator GREEN (continuing). That should be determined? 

Mr. Srrozimr. No; I should not suggest that at all. 

Senator GREEN. From time to time, the number might vary? 

Mr. Srrozier. It might be a varying number indeed. 

Senator Green. All you say is that there seemed to be too large a 
number from Germany. Is that right? 

Mr. Srrozipr. That is right; but not too great a number of students 
because Germany has only recently come under the Fulbright program. 
The leaders really are my objection in Germany, where a thousand 
leaders were brought from Germany, while 700 were being brought 
from the rest of the world in 1952. 
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Senator GREEN. Yes. 
Mr. Srrozier. This, | feel, is a disproportion. 

Senator GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Srrozier. | do not think there were that many people in 
Germany who should have been brought except that probably such 
large sums were available for bringing them that they were chosen 
haphazardly. 

Senator Green. What do you think would have been a proper 
distribution? 

Mr. Srrozier. I would have brought a large number of Germans 
probably 

Senator Green. Yes, you said that. I mean, what would be th« 
distribution? How many would you have brought from Germany, 
and how many from the rest of the world, if you had had your way? 

Mr. Srrozier. | would find that question very difficult to answer. 

Senator Green. You raised the question and made the criticism, 
and you ought to be able to answer it. 

Mr. Srrozirr. No, I would not bring more than from the rest of 
the world, I am sure. I do not think Germany is more important 
even to us than if we are just trying to sell our type of democracy to 
Japan 

Senator Green. Would you have divided it in half—50 percent 
from Germany and 50 percent from the rest of the world? 

Mr. Srrozier. No, I do not think so. 

Senator Green. What would vou have done? 

Mr. Srrozier. I do not have the answer to the question. 

Senator Green. It is not very helpful to criticize and not give any 
alternative. On what basis do you think the proportion should have 
been determined? 

Senator Futsriarr. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Srrozter. Part of it would be need, and I think there was a 
very great need in Germany. 
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Senator Green. Yes. But how are you going to draw up some 
instructions for those who determine the distribution of students? 
What rules would you lay down for them to follow? 

Mr. Srrozier. | would certainly depend in part on the represen- 
tatives of our country abroad who would assess needs. If there were 
a coordination of program, of all of the programs in the Department 
of State, of all exchange programs, | think there might be a correlation 
on the basis that I could not just give like that. 

Senator Green. Have you any suggestion as to how the division 
might be improved? On what basis should we attempt to distribute 
the students 

Mr. Srrozier. As Senator Fulbright pointed out, there was a 
great deal of money available for the work in Germany. I do not 
think the decision was made probably on anything other than the 
funds happened to be available to bring the people from Germany. 

This does not seem to me to be an intelligent basis on which to make 
a decision as to how many people are to come. 

Senator GREEN. Now, again, you are criticizing adversely. You 
say that it is not an intelligent basis—I am asking you what would be 
an intelligent basis. 
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Mr. Srrozier. An intelligent basis would be an officer with a 
well-equipped staff in the Department of State who would assess, 
on the basis of the reports from our representatives abroad, the needs 
of the various countries, taking the funds that were available, and 
distributing them as wisely as he could, with the advice of a great 
many qualified people. 

Senator Green. That is just describing the means by which you 
would achieve a basis. I am asking you what the nature of the basis 
should be. Should it be the size of the population? 

Mr. Srrozier. Not necessarily the size of the population. 

Senator GreEeN. What should it be? 

Mr. Srrozier. | think the feeling about Germany, if I understand 
it correctly, was that Germany had suffered tremendously in its 
educational program, that the schools were being rebuilt, that there 
had been a gap of many years in which they really had been cut off 
from what had been going on intellectually and culturally in the rest 
of the world, and, therefore, a great emphasis should be given to 
Germany, and with this I would be in agreement. The same would 
be true of Japan. 

Senator Green. That is an argument for giving them more 

Mr. Srrozisr. That is right; | would give them more 


NORMAL BASIS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Senator Green. But in a normal situation—-I want to know what 
your normal basis should be. 

Mr. Srrozigr. On a normal basis? What is normal? 

Senator Green. Exactly; | am asking you. 

Mr. Srrozier. But I say I would give them more, Senator. 

Senator Green. Well, have you any suggestions? 

Mr. Srrozirer. Under the circumstances, | would give them more. 

Senator Green. Have you any suggestions to give to guide those 
who make the distribution, as to what the basis should be? You say: 
according to the need where it will do the most good. How are you 
going to determine those things? After all, that is a matter of opinion, 
is it not? 

Mr. Srrozier. Don’t we have qualified representatives abroad who 
can assess the needs better than we who are at home? 

Senator Green. Not comparatively. Each one assesses it accord- 
ing to that particular country. 

Mr. Srrozier. That is why the needs and the funds have to be 
correlated at some higher level. 

Senator Green. Certainly, but then you have to have some stand- 
ard by which to assess it; and I thought you would be able to help us 
by telling us what you thought the standard should be. 

Suppose you have half a dozen countries and the ambassador in 
each one says that so many should come from that country. Suppose 
the total of them all costs three times as much as you have got to 
spend. How would you distribute it—according to the claims of the 
ambassadors, or whoever the agents of the Government are? 

Mr. Srrozrer. The only analogy that I can make at all to that is 
that I have just been through a budget process at the University of 
Chicago. Every dean insists that his own area must have a particular 
appropriation much larger than the university budget could possibly 
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afford, and the chancellor and the vice president, who works with him, 
must finally make the decisions. They make it at a top-level policy. 
They decide that at the present time the humanities—we have been 
deciding it within the university that the humanities have had less 
than their just part of the budget for a number of years, and that there 
has been an undue emphasis on the physical and the biological 
sciences, and in this process the humanities at the present time are 
in a somewhat favored position. 

If we listened to the law school or the business school or any other 
area it would say, ‘‘Well, we must have twice what we have had in the 
past,’ but someone who is informed about the total processes of the 
university and has the interest of the entire university rather than 
his own area, must make that decision. I should not be in a posi- 
tion 
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Senator Green. Is it not possible that the officials you criticize 
did just that and came to the conclusion that Germany 

Mr. Srrozier. They did not. 

Senator GREEN (continuing). Was entitled to more than all the 
rest of the countries put together, because Germany had suffered the 
brunt of destruction during the war? 

Mr. Srrozier. I do not think they did it at all because I do not 
think the Department of State asked for that amount of funds for 
the German program; I do not think that is where the funds came from. 

Senator Green. Where do you think they came from? 

Mr. Srrozier. Senator Fulbright corrected me on that. 

Senator Futsprient. If the Senator will yield, we were just dis- 
cussing it before you came in. 

Senator Green. I am very sorry; I am very sorry I missed the 
discussion. I do not want to ask questions over again. 

Mr. Srrozier. You have not. 

Senator GREEN. 1 wanied to ask a simple question in regard to 
a basis for the reasonable distribution of the funds available. 

Senator Futsrieut. Under the exchange program of Public Law 
584, no one lays down a plan. They have a commission in each 
country which, within the funds available, decides the way it will 
operate. I do not know that there is any function for anybody to 
set down and figure out. It is done according to the funds available. 

In Germany, the funds came from an entirely different source: 
They originated under the army of occupation. It was in no way 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of Foreign Scholarships. Dean 
Strozier was making that point before. The board did not make 
that decision; it was made by two different agencies. And he was 
recommending that the whole thing be coordinated. 

Mr. Srrozier. I asked you the question last summer in the course 
of my investigation about this leader program. I did not realize it 
was so vast until I had come here to Washington to spend a month 
trying to find out what was going on in the various agencies, and I 
asked the persons in charge, “Why did you recommend in a budget 
such an excessive amount for Germany,” and the answer was, “We 
did not recommend it, nor would we have recommended it.”’ 
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Senator Green. I do not think there is any use in pursuing this 
line of questioning any longer. I am sorry if I have duplicated 
question that was asked before I came in. 

Mr. Srrozier. That is all right. 

Senator Green. I had another official engagement, and I did not 
mean to be late. I am finished. 
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Senator HickeNLoorrr. Dean Strozier, you agree that there are 
two phases of this program—whether we call it the information pro- 
gram or mutual acquaintance program or some other name. One 
phase could be classified generally as a permanent, long-range pro- 
gram, which would include the libraries and student exchanges, where 
the immediate benefits might not be recognized within a few months 
or within a few weeks, but over a period of tiine. 

The other phase is one with which, I believe, you said you were 
not familiar or with which you have not been connected. That is the 
current information program, the day-by-day program which attempts 
to meet situations as they arise, and to give information on the 
American position in regard to those situations. 

Would you agree that there are really two phases of the program? 

Mr. Srrozier. Yes, I think there are. 

Senator HickeNLoorrerR. Would you also agree that we have several 
cooks messing in this broth, as far as student exchange is concerned? 
We have 2 or 3 agencies that are exchanging in the educational field, 
and it occurs to me that those could well be combined under one 
authoritative head or agency. 

Mr. Srrozrer. I| certainly agree. 

Senator HickenLooper. That one unit would have authority to 
look after this kind of a program of exchange of students all over the 
world. It is entirely possible that that program couid also include 
libraries because they are allied—they are either long-range educa- 
tional or long-range cultural programs—but that would be a matter 
of policy. 

| doubt whether we accomplish very much by saying that the cur- 
rent information program and the long-range information program, 
if I may make the distinction, should be lumped together. It is 
entirely possible that we should have two sets of administrative 
authority. I am not certain whether that is the way it should be or 
not, but I can see an argument for lumping together the student 
exchange, the libraries, and programs of that kind. 
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Mr. Srrozier. What about leaders, in your suggestion, where— 
Senator HickenLoorer. I do not know. I suppose the leader 
program is halfway between. It is a matter of current mterest and 
of immediate education, in contrast to a program where the people 
stay here for a long period of time and attempt to ebsorb the cultural 
life of the United States. I think that is one of the problems that is 
facing us: Where should we lodge authority in this program? Should 
it be.placed under | authority or under 2 authorities in the 2 different 
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fields? Should we keep it under the State Department, or set up an 
entirely separate authority, or try to interlace the 2 some place? The 
problem does not lend itself to an easy solution. 

Mr. Srrozier. No. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. I think there are definite factors that 
motivate a program of immediate day-to-day news and another pro- 
gram that attempts to emphasize the long-range situation. 

Thank you very much, Dean Strozier. 

Mr. Srrozier. Thank you. 

Senator HickENLoopeER. It was very good of you to come here and 
discuss this with us. You have been very helpful, and we appreciate 
the time you have spent. 

Mr. Srrozier. I was very glad to do it. 

Senator HickeNLoorrr. If you can edit that report which Senator 
Fulbright mentioned to your satisfaction, we should be delighted to 
have the benefit of it. 

Mr. Srrozrer. Thank you very much. 
Senator HickenLooper. Thank you very much. 
The next witness is Mr. Thomas A. Van Sant, past president of 


the department of adult education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Van Sant? 


Mr. Van Sanr. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickenLooper. Will you be seated? I believe you filed 
your statement the other day, when we had to go to the floor for a 
vote or something and did not have an opportunity to question you. 

Mr. VAN Sant. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickenLooper. If you will again, for the record, identify 
yourself and your connection with some of these information pro- 
grams, we should appreciate it. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS A. VAN SANT, DIRECTOR OF ADULT 
EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. Van Sant. Thank you for the opportunity of appearing here 
and presenting at least some of the views that I[ believe represent 
those of the National Education Association and the Adult Education 
Association of the United States of America. 

I am the director of adult education in the public schools of Balti- 
more. I am not in a position to make these the finalized statements 
of the two associations that I represent. 


REACTION OF EDUCATORS TO EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


I can assure you that, to the best of my information and knowledge, 
these statements do represent opinions that are acceptable and they 
are extensions of statements made by the two organizations that I 
represent. 

I have two general points that I would like to present: first, that 
the overall acceptance of the Fulbright program and the Smith-Mundt 
extension of the Fulbright program 1s certainly very fine. 

The educators throughout our country believe that these programs 
represent some of the very finest activities in which our Government 
is currently engaged. If they had to accept the programs as they are 
or else reject them because no revisions were made, I am sure they 
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would be only too delighted to say, ‘‘Let us go ahead and continue 
to do the things that we have done up to the present.”’ 

The criticisms that I make, I hope, are constructive rather than 
destructive. I am not sure that 1 am expert enough to be able to 
sive you such specific background that you could immediately go 
ahead and use some of these suggestions constructively; at the very 
least, I hope they stimulate additional emphasis upon places where 
improvements can be made. 


MEMBERSHIP OF BOARD OF FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Specifically, one of the strong parts of the Fulbright program is the 
provision for a Board of Foreign Scholarships to be appointed by the 
President with responsibilities to approve, first, policies for educational 
programs under the act; second, types of programs and projects to 
be undertaken; third, sele ct the institutions that will participate; and, 
fourth, select all candidates, both American and foreign. 

There was also great wisdom displayed when the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships requested and received assistance in selecting candidates 
and related services from the Institute of International Education, 
the United States Office of Education, the American Council on 
Education, and the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils. 

l respectfully call attention to the fact that the topmost membership 
of the Board, as constituted in the past and at present, is predom- 
inantly and almost exclusively representative of higher education. 

It is the contention of the Adult Education Association of the United 
States of America, and of the National Education Association of the 
United States, that representatives of elementary schools, secondary 
schools, vocational education, and general adult education from recog- 
nized professional organizations intimately and continuously ac- 
quainted with these fields should be given a place on this top level 
policy-making or policy-approving board. 

Senator Futsricut. Mr. Van Sant, is not the Office of Education 
supposed to represent that element primarily? 

Mr. Van Sant. We were thinking largely, sir, in terms of private 
organizations rather than a Government organization. I am not cer- 
tain that a Government organization is as continuously aware of all 
of the actions in the field as, pe rhaps, some of the private organizations 
within our country, representing these great fields of education, such 
as the American Vocational Association, and such as the National 
Education Association with its many branches, such as the Adult 
Education Association of the United States. 

Senator Futspricut. There is nothing in the law that requires this 
particular representation; the President can appoint any one of those 
that he feels should be appointed. I would think, as is often the case, 
that the people whom you recommend to him through his secretariat 
would have a fair hearing. 

Mr. Van Sant. Well, that is what we hope that you do. 

Senator Futsrieut. There is nothing in the law that requires that 
everyone on the Board be representatives of higher education. That 
is left to the discretion of the Executive. Tht is not a problem with 
which this subcommittee would necessarily deal through legislation. 
Is that not correct? 
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Mr. Van Sant. Well, I am sure it is, sir; you would know this a 
whole lot better than I. 

On the other hand, I feel I cannot urge too strongly that considera- 
tion be given to the representation from these fields. 

Senator Futsrient. It is perfectly proper to recommend. I did 
not méan that; I was trying to put the problem in its proper perspec- 
tive. I do not believe that it is a legislative matter—whether or not 
someone representing a particular association is on the Board. 

Mr. Van Sant. Yes, sir. 


ORIENTATION PROCEDURES 


The second part of my presentation of suggestions deals with 
orientation. I have heard any number of other suggestions that orien- 
tation should be improved. 

Now, orientation means to me, first, the way in which we prepare 
to take a creative and active part in the programs in which we will 
participate when we are going abroad; second, the way in which we 
prepare those who are coming to our country to take a creative and 
effective part in the programs in which they will participate in this 
country; third, the way in which we are to help to adjust ourselves 
once we go into a foreign country when we meet exceptional prob- 
lems—problems over and beyond those which were anticipated in 
general, because there are always any number of specific problems that 
arise in terms of interpersonal relationships, in terms of perceptions 
that people gain on the spot that they just could not consider or 
conceptualize in advance; and, fourth, the way in which we are pre- 
pared to bring together, to synthesize, to make meaningful the whole 
of our experiences once we have been abroad, and likewise the way in 
which we try to bring the experiences of our foreign visitors together, 
to talk through these problems with them, to try to get them to see 
the totality of their experiences, as well as some of the minor excep- 
tions that have been dramatically emphasized. 

I would likewise say that there could be an immediate extension of 
that orientation if we could continue, at least, with some types of 
meetings with individuals in our own country, after they have re- 
turned from abroad, so that we give them the opportunity, first of all, 
of coming back and settling down for a time in order to see better the 
immediate critical impact of the experiences upon them. 

Very often, as you well know, these experiences are colored by im- 
mediate relationships with personalities that they have met abroad. 
It takes quite a time for these to sink into the background, and then 
for the true value of these experiences to be emphasized proportion- 
ately. It is that kind of a followup that may not belong directly to 
orientation, although, in a true sense, this is a new experience that an 
individual will face as he continues to rethink the experiences that he 
has had. In that sense, preparing him for that phase or that level of 
experience, I believe might well be considered as a part of the overall 
orientation procedure. 

EVALUATION 


The third suggestion deals with evaluation. The potential ramifi- 
cations of the information and educational exchange programs reach 
throughout our world. Here we truly have an investment far exceed- 
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ing our expenditures, and, indeed, reaching literally into time and 
space, 

Our mistakes in these programs are potentially as widespread and 
as lasting as our successes. We cannot assure benefits, and we cannot 
be certain of gratitude. 

Common sense tells us, however, that we can take steps to see our 
successes rationally, and to build upon them, and at the same time 
to uncover weaknesses in our programs and to take measures to 
eradicate them. 

Indeed, as I understand the purpose of this subcommittee, or one 
of its purposes, such objectives are inherent in its meetings. 

Today, we know enough about evaluation techniques to be aware 
that casual observations, isolated personal experiences, and even 
the best hunches offer but a partial approach to the evaluation of 
major enterprises such as the widespread program with which we are 
dealing. 

On a number of other occasions, I believe, you have likewise heard 
of the need to extend our evaluation procedures, and certainly to 
refine them. The State Department, I think, has a whole section 
dealing with evaluation. There have been social scientists and psy- 
chologists who have been called in to help them to evaluate their 
work. 

What we are suggesting here is that the first step that needs to be 
taken is to engage a group of experienced research people from fields 
of the social and psychological sciences to establish a design for current 
and continuing evaluation. Only by such an approac h can we hope 
to, first, secure data that are comparable; second, keep our major 
goals clearly before us under all conditions, and, third, provide for 
reasonable variations necessitated by local or different cultural 
backgrounds. 

My professional organizations are aware of the many field surveys 
that are constantly going on, of the critical evaluation of services, 
both here and abroad, carried on conscientiously and thoughtfully 
by the Department of State officers and by members of advisory 
groups, and of the fine observations made by members of this com- 
mittee or subcommittee. 

We are pressing for a systematic, scientifically arranged and con- 
trolled form of evaluation that will give this wonderful program the 
kind of treatment it merits if it is to become an evermore effective 
service of our great country. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COORDINATION 


The fourth suggestion deals with administrative coordination. You 
gentlemen have already thought very critically in terms of adminis- 
trative coordination. I know that it is of great concern to you. 

Speaking as a practitioner in the field, | can assure the Senators 
that the multiple sections of international education carried on by 
our Government present a complex pattern that few of us understand. 
As close as I can come to a determination of the existing plan, it seems 
to me as if our State Department acts somewhat in the role of a board 
of directors of a very loosely organized holding company, and then, 
skipping lightly, let me admit this hodgepodge may make more sense 
than average citizens like me can hope to understand. 
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Then, too, there are probably sound reasons to seatter these pro- 
grams rather than to concentrate too much power under one roof. 

I can assure you that most of us who operate in educational pro- 
grams in States or cities or rural districts in our country make no 
pretense of a special knowledge of Government organization. 

We would like to suggest, however, that if it can possibly be done 
we would favor a simple, direct, coordinated program, easy to com- 
prehend, easy to reach, easy to work with, and easy to secure infor- 
mation and advice from. 

Today it is difficult for us to know with whom to deal, just what 
group, if any, answers our inquiries, who has done what or even what 
programs still exist, which ones have been curtailed or changed, and 
what plans exist for the future. 

So many issues are involved in our programs of international educa- 
tion that we feel determination of its placement and its administrative 
organization can best be dealt with by your special committee. 

We do ask you, and suggest to you, that consideration be given to 
the achievement of a coordinated program with the value of a simple 
design kept well in mind. 


SEPARATION OF PROPAGANDA AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Now, propaganda is the next part of the subject with which we 
would like to deal. 1 think it is fair to say that educators throughout 
our country, in the fields that I have spoken of, recognize the need for 
our Government to maintain a strong and continuing program of 
propaganda to nations behind the Iron Curtain, and to many groups 
in other parts of the world that cannot be reached otherwise. 

The requirements of such a program are quite different from those of 
an educational program. In our opinion, too close association of these 
efforts will seriously weaken, if not completely block out, the more 
lasting and long-term values of the educational program. 

It is our suggestion that the educational program should be clearly 
separated from the propaganda program. 

There is a much-needed place for both, but take them away from 
one another and keep them apart. 


PUBLICIZING THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


The sixth suggestion we make is that the educational exchange 
program should be pushed up where everybody in our country, and I 
would like to emphasize “our country,” can see them. Too little 
attention has been given to ways in which they can be brought within 
the focus of public attention. 

More attention should be given to the interesting people who are 
visiting with us and working with us. ‘Too often these people are lost 
in a university or an international house or in professional groups or 
in labor groups or in Government groups who are looking after them. 
These groups are enriched, but they probably do not need it nearly 
as much as the great masses of us. 

We, the great bulk of the citizens, ought to get a chance to see our 
visitors. Perhaps we do not all go to university affairs or to impor- 
tant big-named civic or professional clubs, but we do have our church 
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groups, our neighborhood clubs, our local social activities, and some 
way should be found to get more of our visitors to visit with us. 

Many reports have been written by foreign visitors about our coun- 
try. Our teachers, specialists, students, and researchers have written 
many reports about other countries. More effort should be made to 
channel these reports through to groups who may be interested. 
More effort should be made to abstract these reports for general 
information. 

Then, too, from a number of these reports there could be brought 
together a pattern of views that would help many of us gain a deeper 
inderstanding of our world perspectives and such problems. Here 
and abroad more information needs to be given to the ways in which 
these programs are supported, and I am not at all sure that we, in 
our own country, recognize the ways in which our programs are sup- 
ported. Iam not at all sure either that the people abroad know well 
enough the way in which these programs are supported. 

I have had the opportunity from the latter part of September 
through a great part of December to be in West Germany. I was not 
certain that the people there recognized the channels or the areas of 
support for some of our programs in educational fields—the exchange 
programs, in general. 

Unfortunate misconceptions could be cleared and greater acceptance 
assured. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, gentlemen, I am safe in saying that educators in our 
country, almost without exception, support the existing Fulbright 
programs and the Smith-Mundt extensions. 

My suggestions were, first, find a way to give elementary, secondary, 
vocational and general adult education teachers representation on a 
policy-making level; second, give more consideration to an improve- 
ment in the orientation procedures currently in use; third, develop a 
well-organized continuing comprehensive program of evaluation; 
fourth, bring this program together in an easily understood, well- 
coordinated administrative design; fifth, separate propaganda pro- 
grams from longer range educ ational ac tivities; and, sixth, bring this 
program to the attention of more people. 

I certainly thank you for the courtesy extended to the organiza- 
tions I represent, and to you for your patience in listening to me. 

Senator HickenLooper. Thank you, Mr. Van Sant. 

We appreciate very much your coming back and giving us the bene- 
fit of these views 

Senator W iley, do you have some questions? 

Senator Witey. No, I have no questions. 

Senator HickENLoorrER. Senator Green? 

Senator GREEN. No questions. 

Senator HickENLooPER. Senator Fulbright? 


PUBLICIZING THE PROGRAM 


Senator Futpricut. I have one question: How do you propose, 
Mr. Van Sant, to bring the programs to the attention of more people? 
Mr. Van Sant. I think these programs should be briefed, and | 
think, that the total program of educational exchange should be 
brought together in a story form directed toward the main purposes 
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of the program, and that these stories or these publications should 
then be presented to national organizations that may be interested. 

Senator Futsricut. Have you ever examined the literature—— 

Mr. VAN Sant. I have, sir; I have some of it, and I felt that these 
publications are quite g good, but I do not believe they tell the full story 
so well that people comprehend the significance of it. 

[ think that this bulletin, for example, which I believe is quite good, 
and other similar bulletins which have been presented, will give you an 
over-all view of the many organizations dealing with the program, but 
I never have felt that the c omplete purposes of the program have been 
fully explained. 

Senator Fu.sricut. Is it your point that the Department or the 
Board itself has not properly or adequately described the program, or 
that their descriptions have not been publicized? 

Mr. Van Sanv. I do not believe that either of the two things have 
occurred adequately. 


DIFFICULTIES OF PUBLICIZING THE PROGRAM 


Senator Futsricur. I asked you that because I went to a great 
deal of trouble in trying to persuade certain of our national magazines 
to carry stories about this. Some of them were written by partici- 
pants in the program, not by me. I thought they were very well 
written, but the magazines would not print them. They said that 
the program had no reader interest—it was a pedestrian subject, with 
no glamor in it—at least they thought so. I did not think so, but 
they simply turned down the articles. I think you will find it 
extremely difficult to get publications to utilize material on this 
subject. 

It is not because the officials have not tried; I know they have. 
Maybe they did not try properly; maybe they did not present it as 
effectively as it should have been presented— maybe that is so—but I 
do know that considerable effort, in addition to my own, was put forth 
and, generally speaking, without success. 

Newspapers are not nearly so interested in this as they are in finding 
somebody in the Internal Revenue Bureau, for example, who did not 
act just right, or something of that sort. It is a very difficult thing 
to get publicity or public notice on anything if it is running correctly. 

If we suddenly discovered a dozen Communists in this program, 
then you would get plenty of publicity. 

Mr. Van Sant. I think that you could, perhaps, reach any numbey 
of the State educational organizations by sending out releases to them 
a little more frequently. 

Senator Futsricut. They send out releases practically all the time. 
Every time the selections are made I see them; they all come to my 
desk. The educational association magazine in my State has had a 
number of articles on that, but I am speaking of general publicity. 

I am surprised that your own educational association feels that it 
has not had sufficient notice of it. 

Mr. Van Sant. I think we have had any number of notices, but [ 
believe the story is a continuing one that needs to be cumulative in 
its effect, Senator. 

Senator Fu.sricat. I think, though, that it is going to have to be 
told by just such people as you in every community. There are 800 
institutions in this country whose representatives have been desig- 
nated to be the liaison with this program. The State Department 
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has a very small staff that works on this, as you well know. To 
iblicize the program directly from the State Department, I think, 
ould involve entirely too much money. In order to do what you 
gest, 1 think we have got to enlist the assistance of just such 
ople as yourself in each community, in each educational center. | 
o not know if it is a very important matter, although it struck me 
hat it is very difficult to get the usual members of the community 
erested in the subjec t. 
[r. Van Sanr. Well, it is valuable enough to get as much publicity 
; we possibly can. 
METHODS OF EVALUATION 


Senator Futsrieut. After all, this program has only been in exist- 
e for about 4 years. It is a relatively new program, so I wouldn’t 

ay that they have not achieved anything at all. The other ques- 
on that bothers the subcommittee very much, I think, is this prob- 
m of evaluation. I would be glad to hear your suggestions on it. 

That is one of the toughest problems of all—how to evaluate what 
ou are really doing in a program of this kind. It is diffie ult to evalu- 
ate your own education: : program in Baltimore, isn’t it? 

Mr. Van Sant. Yes, it is. We had any number of trials in that 
lirection within our ro We developed the cooperative kind of 
evaluative technique that has been more valuable to us than having 
outsiders or experts coming in to evaluate us alone. We actually 
ngaged those people who are participating in our programs, but we 
tried to set up a design along with a number of social scientists and 
svchologists so that we could at least secure data that would be com- 

rable when we started nsec our experiences over a long num- 

r of years. 

[ think the people in the State Department are aware of the need for 
his. J think that all of those people with whom I have come in con- 
ict in the State Department have shown a great deal of intelligence 
n recognizing this as one of the really critical areas and an area where 
they can make progress if they are willing and capable of roiling back 
ind evaluating their success and failure. I do have a great deal of 
dmiration for the people who are attempting that within the State 
Department. 

Senator Futsrienr. I believe that is all. It is a very fine state- 
nent. 

Mr. Van Sant. Thank you, sir. 

Senator HicksenLoorer. Thank you, Mr. Van Sant. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Van Sant reads in full 
as follows:) 





STATEMENT By THomas A. VAN SANT 


Mr. Chairman and members of this subcommittee, it is an honor and a privilege 


have the opportunity to present to you views of members of the Adult Edueation 
(Association of the United States of America and of members of the National Educa- 
tion Association concerning overseas information and educational exchange pro- 
rams of our country. May I add that I am particularly happy to have this 
portunity fall on March 25, for this is Maryland Day, the 319th anniversary 
of the founding of Maryland in 1634. 
The remarks I will make today are stated on my own authority in the sense that 
hey have not as yet been passed upon by the policymaking bodies of either group. 


They do represent, however, to the best of my knowledge (1) the general opinions 
if principal staff members of both groups, (2) an extension of general resolutions 
of both associations that favored the continuation and strengthening of the in- 
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formation and exchange programs, and, (3) the opinions of many hundreds of 
individuals of both associations with whom I have discussed these programs both 


here and abroad. 


To assure you that I have some background for remarks I will make within the 
limitations I have stated, I will add that I am a past president of the department 
of adult education of the National Education Association, a past member of the 


executive committee of the Adult Education Association, and a member of some 
of its operating committees. In addition, from the last of August 1952, throug 
December 23, 1952, I served as an adult education specialist in West Germany 
under the Leaders and Specialists Branch of the Educational Exchange Servic 
of the United States International Information Administration of the Department 
of State. 

My remarks, after these introductory references, fall into two areas, first, the 
general level of acceptance of the information and exchange services of our countr 
and, second, some suggestions for improving the effectiveness of these services 
both here and abroad. 


GENERAL LEVEL OF ACCEPTANCE 


I have heard some rather pointed criticisms of the organization and administra 
tion of the information and educational exchange programs, but I have never hear 
a member of either association which I represent (1) challenge the worthwhilen 
of these programs, nor (2) express any desire to have them curtailed or ende 
Without exception, the educators with whom I have come in contact have beer 
enthusiastic about the purposes of the services, and eager to see them improved 


and extended If faced with an alternative of either ending the programs or 
continuing them as they are, I am certain the overwhelming answer would be for 


continuation and extension even on the present basis However, members of the 
educational associations which I represent hope that the programs will not only 
be continued but that they will be improved. 

Since 1950 when I was a member of the UNESCO workshop on adult edues 
1 techniques, held near Salzburg, Austria, ] have maintained 





methods and 


a Corre 
spondence with educators in many parts of the world. These people, too, without 
exception, look upon our Fulbright program as being one of the finest parts of 
our whole pattern of foreign relations The West Germans, with whom I came 
contact during the latter part of last year, are most enthusiastic. l'o be sure, 


there have been specific criticisms from some of these people, but they are, as a 
group, eager to participate and they feel that this is the best possible approach 
toward the development of better international understanding. 


SOME SUGGBE; 





TIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

It is mv sincere hope that the following suggestions reveal a keen desire upon 
the part of the members of my professional associations to cooperate in the Ful- 
bright services more extensively and more fully than ever before for they havea 
clear desire to make a grand program even better. 

These suggestions are concerned with possible changes in (1) the development 
of top-level policymaking under the law, (2) orientation procedures, (3) continuing 
evaluation, (4) administrative coordination, (5) separation of propaganda program 
from other aspects of information and education, and (6) publicity. 





(1) Policymaking under thé law 

One of the strong parts of the Fulbright program is the provision for a Board 
of Foreign Scholarships to be appointed by the President with responsibilities to 
approve (1) policies for educational programs under the act, (2) types of programs 
and projects to be undertaken, (3) select the institutions that will participate, and 
(4) select all candidates both American and foreign. There was also great wis- 
dom displayed when the Board of Foreign Scholarships requested and received 
assistance in selecting candidates and related services form the Institute of Inter 
national Education, the United States Office of Education, the American Council 
of Education, and the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils. 

I respectfully call attention to the fact that the topmost membership of the 
Board as constituted in the past and at present is predominantly and almost ex- 
clusively representative of higher education. It is the contention of the Adult 
Education Association of the United States of America and of the National Edu- 
ration Association that representatives of elementary education, secondary edu- 
cation, vocational education, and general adult education from recognized pro- 
fessional organizations, intimately and continuously acquainted with these 
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fields, should be given a place on this top-level policymaking or policy approving 
Board 

The same criticism must be made of the Advisory Committee on Educational 
Exchange under the Smith-Mundt Act, and tl I 
elementary secondary, vocational, and general adult education should be repre- 


sented on this commission through representatives from their recognized profes 


1e same suggestion is made that 





sional organizations 

I cannot urge too strongly that provisions be made in the acts to accomplish 
such representation. The national organizations in these areas of education will 
be ready and eager to help achieve these changes whenever requested In our 
opinion, there could e no more direct way to gain increas dos ipport from | l- 


dreds of thousands of teachers in our country who are devoting their lives to the 
profession of education. 




















| 
Orientation procedures 
Che word orientation in reference to the educational program with wl we 
are concerned today means the wavs in which we help students, teachers, specials 
turers, and researchers to (1) prepare to take a creative and effective part in 
e programs in which they will participate, (2) adjust themselves more appropri 
y to unforseen or unanticipated parts of the progran which they partici- 
nate or special problems that arise, and (3) prepare themselves to make maxi 
mum use of their experiences after they return home 
lirect observation of current ‘‘orientation’’ procedures, and from comments 
a »stions made | many people within and without the program, I can say, 
il r of conti tion + t \ has been done se ur not viewed as 
being highly successf 
There is no more direct wav o roving the effectivens r educational 
exchange services than by improving our “‘orientation’”’ procedures before, duri1 
und near the econelusion of the experiences of the participants My hunches as to 
wavs in which to improve these procedures are so closely related to mv own 
ul obse itions t it ( ihe a ‘ e t ve the What is ne led 
' r Ta) , mpoete ~ ‘ ren f rn th 1 1 the 1 en vl 
iol ‘ { ltural, ! e tr eq f orientati 
establish some specific patterns i can be used wit eded modifications 
for different national settings. 
No matter how wonderful the res¢ ) im 1s ip tive educational 
r erience can never he taken for granted Likewi » no matter how caref \ 
people may be selected, each program is likely to contain many new experiences 
wi h ma he completely strange It is sound commonsense to protect the 
investment we make in individuals and in the total pr« am by giving every 
participant the maximum opportunity to profit himself and to contribute to 
otners 
E l I orn 
Che potentia of the information and educational exchange 
pre reach t uur world Here we trul ea investme ir 
exceedl , our expendit Ires, and, inde¢ 1, literall , rem hit Vv to time and space 
Our mistakes in these programs are potentially as widespread, and as lasting 
as ouc successes. We cannot assure benefits and we cannot be certain of gratitude 
Commonsense tells us, however, that we can take steps to see our successes 
rationally and to build upon them, and, at the same time, to uncover weaknesses 
in our programs and to take measures to eradicate them Indeed, a I understand 
the purposes of this subcommittee, such objectives are inherent in its meeting 
Today, we know enough about ev: tive technique to be aware that casual 





observations, isolated personal 





experiences and even the best hunches, offer but 


a partial approach to the evaluation of a major enterprise such as the widespread 





program with which we are dealing 

| would suggest that the first step that needs to be taken is to engage a ¢ roup of 
experienced research people from the fields of the social and psychological sciences 
to establish a design for current | 





n. Only by such an 


ch can we hope to (1) secu 2) keep our major 
learly before us under all for reasonable varia- 


Foals 





tions, necessitated bv local or different cultural backgrounds 
My professional organizations are aware of the many field surveys that are 
constantly going on, of the critical evaluation of services, both here and abroad 


carried on conscientiously and thoughtfully by Department of State officers and 
by members of adv isory groups, and of the fine observations made by members of 
this subcommittee, but we are pressing for a systematic, scientifically arranged and 
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controlled form of evaluation that will give this wonderful program the kind of 
treatment it merits if it is to become an ever more effective service of our great 
country. 





















f Administrative coordination 

Speaking as a practitioner in the field, I can assure the Senators that the multi 
ple sections of international education carried on by our Government present a 
complex pattern that few of us understand. As close as I can come to a deter 
mination of the existing plan, it seems to me as if our State Department acts 
somewhat in the role of a board of directors of a very loosely organized holding 
company. The Foreign Service Institute, the Board of Foreign Scholarships, the 
Information Administration, the Exchange Service, the Technical Cooperatio: 
Administration, many independent or detached advisory groups, the Mutual 
Security Administration, the Veterans’ Administration, and the Office of Educa 
tion are all participants on high, intermediate, gr subordinate levels Perhaps tl 
hodgepodge makes more sense than average citizens like me can hpoe to under 
stand. Then, too, there are probably sound reasons to scatter the se programs 
rather than to concentrate too mucl! power under one roof. 

I can assure you that most of us who operate in educational programs in States 
or cities, or rural districts in our country make no pretense of a special knowledge 
of governmental organization We would like to suggest, however, that if it car 
pos ibly be done we Wo ild favor a sin | le, dire et, coor linated program easy to 
comprehend, easy to reach, easy to work with, and easy to secure information 
and advice from, loday it is difficult for us to know with whom to deal, just 
what group, if any, answers our inquiries, who has done what, or even what 
programs still exist, which ones have been curtailed or changed, or what plans 
exist for the future 

So many issues are involved in our programs of international education that 
we feel that determination of its placement and its administrative organization 
can best be dealt with by your special committee. We do ask you and suggest 
to you that consideration be given to the achievement of a ec 
with the values of a simple design kept well in mind. 

(5) Propagar da, ¢ lucation 

I think it is fair to say that educators throughout our country recognize the 
need for our Government to maintain a strong and continuing program of propa- 
ganda to nations behind the Iron Curtain and to many groups in other parts of 
the world that cannot be reached otherwise. The requirements of such a program 
are quite different from those of an educational program. In our opinion, too 
close an association of these efforts will seriously weaken if not completely block 
the more lasting and long term values of the educational program 

It is our suggestion that the educational program should be clearly eparated 
from the propaganda program here is a much needed place for both, but take 
them away from one another and keep them apart 
6 Greater visib lity 

The educational exchange programs should be pushed up where everybody ir 
our country can see them Too little attention has been given to ways in which 
they can be brought within the focus of public attention 

More attention should be given to interesting people who are visiting us and 
working with us. ‘loo often these people are lost in a university or an international ‘ 
house, or in professional groups, or in labor groups, or in Government groups who 
are looking after them. These groups are enriched but they probably do not 
need it nearly as much as the great masses of us. We, the great bulk of the 
citizens, ought to get a chance to see our visitors. Perhaps we do not all go to 
university affairs or to important big-named civie or professional clubs, but we 
do have our church groups, or neighborhood clubs, or local social activities, and 
some way should be found to get more of our visitors to visit with us 

Many reports have been written by foreign visitors about our country. Our 
teachers, specialists, students, and researchers have written many reports about 
other countries. More effort should be made to channel these reports through 
to groups who may be interested More effort should be made to abstract these 
reports for general information. Then, too, from a number of these reports, there 4 
could be brought together a pattern of views that would help many of us gain a 
deeper understanding of our world perspectives and problems. : 

Here and abroad more information needs to be given to the ways in which these 4 
programs are supported. Unfortunate misconceptions could be cleared and : 
greater acceptance assured. 5 
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CONCLUSION 


In conelusion, gentlemen, I am safe in saying that educators in our country, 
st without exception, support the existing Fulbright programs and Smith- 
Mundt extensions. My suggestions were: First, find a way to give elementary, 
ondary, vocational and general adult education teachers representation on a 
ymaking level; second, give more consideration to an improvement in the 
rientation procedures currently in use; third, develop a well-organized, continuing, 
comprehensive program of evaluation; fourth, bring this program together in an 
isily understood, well-coordinated administrative design; fifth, separate propa- 
inda programs from longer range educational activities; and, sixth, bring this 
rogram to the attention of more people 
hank you for the courtesy extended to the organizations I represent and for 
your patience in listening to me 
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STATEMENT BY ROBERT LANG 


Senator HickeNLoorer. Mr. Robert Lang was unable to stay for 
the hearing today because of another matter that unexpectedly imter- 
fered. He left his prepared statement here, and it will be filed in the 
record, without objection. 

(Nore.—The statement submitted by Mr. Lang is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY RopeRT LANG 


Radio Free Europe, a division of the National Committee for a Free Europe, 
Inc., Was organized in December 1949 to conduct as effective a type of psycho- 
logical warfare as might be devised, against the Soviet-imposed Communist 

nes of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Romania and Albania 
rroadeasting policy is primarily designed to encourage the enslaved people of 
captive countries in their hope of ultimately reg tional freedom as 


well as individual liberty: to demoralize the regimes by nourishing the natural 











anxiet of Communist functionaries by sowing seeds of dissention and by 
threatening retribution—leaving, however, the doors open to those who may yet 
| » purge themselves of their crimes; to impress our friends behind the 
Iron Curtain with their own inherent strength and the fundamental weakness of 
regimes which must rely on terror to maintain themselves in power; and to remind 
listeners of the eternal spiritual values of the Western World, of democratic 
practice and of the political and economic benefits which European federation 
iolds for the future of their countries once they are again free. 
adio Free Europe could not have hoped to approac! the a ‘omplishment of 
such a mission with any expectation of success if it had submitted to the shackles 
of conventional propaganda techniques. The conventional propaganda organ- 


ization is strictly Government-controlled and must, in consequence, abide by 
diplomatic considerations. Moreover, it is the instrument of a foreign nation 


as seen from the listeners’ point of view and will not easily be believed when it 
attempts to reflect the interests of the peoples it addresses Radio Free Europe 
does not speak as an instrument of and for the people of the United States—it is 
not the Voice of America but that of Free Hungarv, of Free Czechoslovakia, of 
Free Poland, Free Bulgaria, Romania, and Albania. It promotes the ideas of 
the free world—it champions United States policy but it does so not because it 
is itself an instrument of American policy but becaus e United States is the 
champion of freedom, the leader of the free world, and because the future of the 
captive countries is, therefore, inextricablv linked with western ideas and with 
American policy Apart from which, of course, RFE’s mission coincides with 
American policy objectives. 

Different, therefore, from the conventional propaganda organization, RF E’s 
staff of exiles does not speak as the staff of an American organization but as the 
representatives of their own presently enslaved nations; they originate their own 
scripts, broadeast in their own style, participate in the formulation of policy. 
An American staff of experts guides and advises, but avoids directing; funda- 
mental policies— no matter where they originate—are the result of consultation 
among partners in a venture, allies in a common struggle. The impact of this 
organizational practice is reflected in fresh, aggressive, vital scripts—the scripts 
of frontline fighters. 

However, there is more to it thanthat. Speaking as Czechoslovaks, Hungarians, 
etc., RFE’s exiles can call a spade a spade and need not consider the niceties of 
diplomatic usage; they are, after all, the avowed enemies of the regimes which 
drove them into exile and which hold captive their fellow countrymen— though 
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the United States, may maintain diplomatic relations with these regimes rl 

to give but a single telling example, RFE, in commenting on the outbreak of thi 
war in Korea, could do two things no American radio station could have dot 
at the time It could point to the 1 «oD. &. R. as the aggressor long before VOA 
could possibly have done so; and it could make an example of the North Korea 
the tool of Soviet aggression, as victims of Soviet policy thus showing a deep 
understanding of the realities of political life behind the Iron Curtain. 


Furthermore, this basic organizational policy enabled RFE to depart from the 
usual propaganda practice of broadcasting, for a few hours a day, into our target 
areas and to assume instead the part of the only genuine Polish, Hungarian, etc., 
network The Voice of Free Czechoslovakia has assumed the position of Radio 
Prague—it is Radio Prague Two; it is on the air for 20 hours a day and broadcasts 
& program designed to give everything to everybody as if it were the only radio 








station lable to the people of Czechoslovakia which, in a deeper sense, it is 
The program includes relevant American and world news; it comments editorially 
on the world scene t is in there slugging it out by interpreting Communist 
speeche broadeasts within minutes following their release It 
projects freedom by showing the free world as a world worth fighti: 

+ 





Oo rejoin, and enounces oppressors, great and small, on the basis of 


1 yiy 


which may have occurred only a few hours, days, or weeks ago It has special 
programs for youtl tuals, for women, farmers, and military men; it 





satirical and, to give a respite, merely enter 











t ng Most of the necessarily up-to-date information for which these 
programs call, derives from RFE’s own information gathering and research facili 
ties RFE maintains a staff of reporters wherever significant news mav first 
become available from St olm to Istanbul; this staff specializes in interview 
ing refugees on conditions in their countries Competent researchers 1dd new 
information to their files, analyze it and piece together what is probably a fairly 
accurate picture ot conditions lrained propaganda planners conclude ¢ nemy 
vulnerabilities, pinpoint targets and suggest promising approac! ss to them 
Monitors watch, around the clock for enemy propaganda lines designed to 
counteract RF E’s work Little is left to improvisatior 

RFI exiles staff does not represer exiled political factions; it 2: a staff of 
competent professional recruited from exiled journalists, radio commentat . 
economists, labor off ils, ete They were selected for their polit ul maturity, 


their professio! al qualifications, and for their devotion to the cause of freedom 
and democracy 


RFE’s physical equiy niet Ut Oraehbet ab eheiewers aad Powwetel 
mediumwave tran i n 1.500 ’ ‘ 
Located either in Germs m, simulta ' 2() 
hours of broad td , 16 our lail 
into Hungary othe ree transmitters | ’ 





f ‘ly 3 hours of mania, and I 
into Albania. Use ma er, eminently flexible 
When tl occasion Vv of St lin s cde i all 
21 transmitters were simultaneously emploved to saturate alternatively Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and Poland, overpowering all jamming for considerable periods 


of time 
The physical plant built by R 


FE is considered outstandingly good hus 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. which surveyed it twice, said about our German 





installation: 
‘“‘Numbered in the creditable perf 


rmance of the personnel of RFE are: A 
new modern 135-kilowatt broadcast band transmitter was installed the air 
6 months after ground was broken for the building—a job that normally would 
take 10 to 16 months, probably nearer to the latter, in the United States.” 

About our Portugese installation, Westinghouse said: 

“The summary of the RARET installation can be made in a few words. The 
whole undertaking has been accomplished and become a working reality in an 





almost unbelievably short time. The quality and performance of the work com- 
pleted is first-class and the funds expended are probably below what would be 
considered normal 

“The men in charge of the operation are competent. They know what is 
expected of them and attack their work with energy and zest. 

“The spirit of the organization transcends anything heretofore witnessesd. The 
whole group thrives under pressure. It is proud of RARET and the work it 
is doing.”’ 

Considering the great effort expended by RFE, one may well ask whether it 
meets with success. However, there is no easy answer to this question. In the 
first place, psychological warfare is a secondary weapon; it depends for effective- 
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; on parallel political action. Secondly, no reliable yardsticks with which to 
sure success, exist; even the approximations which public opinion polls some- 
es produce, cannot be procured behind the [ron Curtain. To draw conclusions 
the flood of favorable letters which reach FRE from the target areas would 
overlooking that these letters come primarily from people least influenced 
Communist indoctrination One might be inclined to credit refugees most 
m praise RFE broadcasts but here, too, a margin for error exists. 





e who choose freedom would again be | <1 in favor of RFE, and 
of them like—as World War II experience proved—to please their 


rrogators. RFE Is disinclined to take s ich information at face valine 


alvtical approaches to the probien of ¢ ’ ating Tec eness such is 
employs to stimulate self-improvement, have their value but remain basic- 
what might be called inspired guesswork In these circumstances, only one 


erion may be considered fairly safe: positive reaction to RFE broadeasts on 


part of the listening audience and particularly on the part of the Communist 

















( tl nselves One of the few certain rules of psychoilogk il warfare is to 
ard, if possible, hostile propaganda and not to publicize it further by reply- 
If RFE became a powcrful factor in the struggle for the minds of people, 
Communist regimes contributed g itly | answeri broad¢ ts which they 
ered dangerous to themselv« “he vould not have done so, unless thev 
felt that RFE’s effectiveness required counteractiot When the Communist 
me of Czechoslovakia took, on several occasions ipl itic steps against 
| protesting to both the United States Government and to the | N it 
er overrated RFE’s effectiveness or feared it. RFI peculated on the 
bability of a monetary reform in Czechoslo f \ i ttern s¢ I 
ind and Rumania, the people of Czechoslovakia we on a buying spree; 
re significant than their trust in RFE’s reliability, however, is the fact that 
regime did not dare to go througl ith the monetar eform Ww h undoubt- 
had been planned. When the Hungarian reg e ibarked on deporting 
es of middle-class citizens, RFE—by saturati roadcasting on the sub- 
created an al Or p eh en irrassea ‘ m a 4 
they relaxed pressure, departed from the practi« yf mass deportations and 
loved slightly 1 humane methods in deporting lividual \ minor 
program commented on the high rate of heart sease am ecord wor s 
ikhanovites); a few days later, Szabad Nep, leading Communist newspaper 
lungary, published a two-column article claiming with rather transparent 
tics that Stakhanovites live longer than other worker When RFE black- 
ames of those resp« sibie for atrocious conditio! n a certain siave 

these conditions—as RFE learned later from refuges began to 

ernight When RFE claimed that R t mia \ I een sub 

o psychological preparation for his trial, a member of the Czech Cabinet 
dered it necessary to deny this claim in publie And finally, RFI n order 
prove the mendacity of Communist regime—has at time quoted fictitious 
racters with equally fictitious statements; in at least t cases, Communist 
apers “interviewed”’ these nonexistent persons and published their denial. 
[he many instances of these types inspire RFE with a confidence in the 


effectiveness of its efforts. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Senator HickENLoopER. That will end the hearing today. 

We will have hearings tomorrow at 2 o’clock, and Wednesday after- 
noon at 2 o’clock. Except for 1 or 2 witnesses who were unable to 
be here and who will have to come in another 2 weeks or so, that will 
end the present phase of the hearings. As we plan it now, we will 
not have any more hearings after Wednesday for at least a week to 
10 days. At that time we will begin to hear from official witnesses 
Government officials in the program—who will present their views 
and attempt to canvass criticisms and make suggestions as to how the 
program can be improved from their standpoint. This agenda is 
subject to some variation from time to time as need arises, but that 
is the agenda at the moment. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 3:30 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., Tues- 
day, March 31, 1953.) 














OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


TUESDAY, MARCH 31, 1953 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OversEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForrEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p. m., in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol, Senator Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Senators Hickenlooper, Wiley, and Fulbright. 
Senator HickENLooper. The subcommittee will come to order. 
The first witness today will be Theodore 8S. Repplier, president of 
the Advertising Council of America, Inc., and member of the Press 
Advisory Committee of the United States Advisory Commission on 
Information. 
Mr. Repplier, will you take a seat, please? 
Mr. Reppurer. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE S. REPPLIER, PRESIDENT, ADVERTIS- 
ING COUNCIL OF AMERICA, INC.; MEMBER OF THE PRESS 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES ADVISORY 
COMMISSION ON INFORMATION 


Senator HtcKENLooper. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Repruier. Yes, | do, if | may read it 

Senator HickENLoopEerR. We should be very glad to have you read 
it, Mr. Repplier. Does it contain sufficient identification of yourself? 

Mr. Reppuier. I believe it does, sir. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Then, you may proceed to read your 
statement. 

Mr. Reprtier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Theodore 8. Repplier. I am president of the Advertis- 
ing Council of America, Inc. I am also a member of the advisory 
committee of the International Press Service, which, as you know, is 
one of the units of the International Information Administration. 

[ am happy to come here and make any contribution I can to the 
subject of American overseas information, but I should like to make it 
clear at the outset that I am no expert. I believe that unfortunately 
the United States has very few experts in overseas propaganda, and 
I am not one of them. Perhaps a word or two about my background 
will better establish the areas in which my opinion amounts to any- 
thing. 

My business career has been spent entirely in the field of advertising. 
[ was for 12 years connected with the New York advertising agency, 
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Young & Rubicam. During the war I served in the War Manpow 
Commission for 6 months while setting up information campaigns 
designed to recruit women workers for war plants, to recruit part- 
time farm workers, et cetera. For the past 10 years I served i 
various capacities with the Advertising Council. My present post 
as president is a full-time job. 


ADVERTISING COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


I might explain that the Advertising Council is a nonprofit, non- 
partisan business organization. It engages solely in public service 
and was created at the outset of World War IT under the name of 
the War Advertising Council. The council conducts without charg 
campaigns of information and persuasion to secure public action or 
important problems. For the Government it currently conduets 
without charge information and advertising campaigns on behalf of ; 
United States savings bonds, forest-fire prevention, blood donations 
recruitment of women for the Armed Forces, Ground Observer Corps. 
civilian defense, and a number of others. For private, non-Govern- 
ment organizations it also conducts campaigns on behalf of hichway 
safetv, American Red Cross, religion in American life, CARE, an 
others. About $100 million worth of advertising time and space for 
these campaigns is donated annually as a public service by national 
manufacturers, newspapers, macazines, radio and television networks 
and stations, and other advertising media. Advertising agenci 
likewise work on these campaigns without compensation. 

Senator WiLey. How is that organization set up? 

Mr. Repptier. It is set up, sir, by a board of directors on which 
there are several representatives of these various segments, Senator 
Wiley, and the board of directors runs the organization. The contribu- 
tions come from American business. 

Senator Wiiey. It is a business organization? 

Mr. Reppiier. Yes, sir; it is a business organization, organized 
purely for public service 

Senator Wiiey. Thank you. 

Mr. Reppuier. I cannot claim to have great familiarity with the 
people and customs of other countries. I have been to Europe several 
times but have never lived there. However, I served as a consultant 
to the Economic Cooperation Administration and in 1951 went to 
Europe to make a brief study as to how advertising might be used to 
help the overseas American information job. 

| have been much interested in our overseas propaganda, but my 
knowledge of it is restricted chiefly to the press and publication sec- ‘ 
tion. Even in this area, my knowledge has large gaps, as might 
perhaps be expected with someone who can devote only a certain 
amount of spare time to the problem. I do admit to having given 
the overseas information problem considerable thought. 


svemasaWie~e * 


FUNCTIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL PRESS SERVICE 


I might begin my comments about IPS by saying that the name, 
International Press Service, seems to me somewhat of a misnomer, 
in that it implies that its functions are limited to serving the over- 
seas press. Actually, as you know, this branch of the Information 
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Service deals with any and all means of conveying ideas through 
words and pictures. It distributes news overseas through its wireless 
ulletin. It supplies articles and columns by name writers. It 
supplies photographs, pictures, and posters Lt prepares and pub- 
shes special newspapers and magazines in many languages. It 


writes and distributes pamphlets, cartoons, and comic books 


You will recall that the material prepared by the division has the 


following objectives: First, to strengthe the unity of free nations; 
second, to spread confidence in the United States; third, to stimulate 
support for strengthening the free world; fourth, to expose Soviet 


innvy and deter Soviet aggression 


EVALUATION OF THE OFFENSIVE PROGRAM 


In the course of my service on the committee, | have read a great 

v of the materials published by IPS. In my judgment, most of 
‘materials are technically good. They are well thought out, well 

iid out, and for the most part well writte A percentage of them 
m to me to be dull, but that is to be expected. However, | think 
there 1s a sharp difference between the materials which we might cal 
offensive and those which micht be termed defensive. The offensive 


program is excellent. The defensive material to my way of thinking 


l effective Let me clarify this. 

By the offensive program I mean the material which takes the offen- 
sive and exposes communism as tyrannical and evil. The offense in a 
propaganda war as bitter as this one is vital. I believe 1PS has 
shre ily taken advantage of Communist mistakes and has exploited 
Communist weaknesses. Over and over IPS has told the facts about 
slave-labor camps, Communist |i and treacherv. Thev have done 

etive WOrkK 1 Showing that it is da iwerous to be a ymmu 

| rin a satelli cou \ i » [PS booklet, W \ if Ni 
hich called the long roll of Communist leaders who had been put to 
death when they fell out of favor, struck me as a tremendously eilec- 
tive piece of propaganda. So also is the IPS booklet, Who Is the 


Imperialist? and others. 
he idea that communism is evil has been conveyed by IPS in all 


iciluding some very excellent comic 


forms of words and pictures, 1 
books. In short, our offensive strategy with the printed word seems 


to me to be good. 
EVALUATION OF THE DEFENSIVE PROGRAM 


I might now define what I mean by defensive material. By this 
I mean material designed to straighten out misunderstandings—to 
correct the unfortunate stereotype of America which prevails in too 
much of the world. 1 believe the IPS material designed to reflect 
American life is too diffuse. It tries to cover too much ground. It 
tries to convey too many ideas about the United States. We do not 
have that much time, and we do not have that much money. ‘To use 
advertising terms, we are trying to sell too many products in too short 
a time, with too small an appropriation. If we are to make headway, 
we must, I think, confine our defensive material to transmitting one 
idea at a time. ‘This is a principle of sound advertising, the applica- 
tion of which I feel is very much needed. 
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I do not think anyone in our propaganda program should be blamed 
because we have been trying to spread too many ideas about America. 
I think the root cause for the confusion is that we are confused our- 
selves. You cannot project an idea you do not have. Ask 2 
dozen intelligent people what they mean by the American way of life, 
and you will very likely get 2 dozen answers. Only recently have 
we been forced to think out just why it is that the American system 
works so well. 

What do I mean by a defensive theme? As an illustration, | 
believe a theme is suggested by words on the back of every dollar 
bill. The reverse of the great seal of the United States contains the 
phrase ‘novus ordo seclorum’—“a new order of the world.” Our 
torefathers felt that they were creating just that. I believe we have 
not conveyed to the world that we Americans have truly built a new 
order; we have somehow invented here, largely by chance, a com- 
pletely new and better form of capitalism. We have found the way 
to higher productivity, and the way to spread its benefits. Hence, 
our defensive theme might center around the thought that the 
United States has found a new way to a better life for more people. 
This would appear to be what people of every race and in every nation 
are searching for. Without any thought of imposing our methods on 
other nations, it does hold out hope of eventual benefit to the reader, 
which is the first principle of good advertising. It is based on a 
humanitarian concept—that is, hope of more comforts and leisure, 
and therefore more opportunity for culture, to millions whose lot is 
pretty miserable. It is, therefore, a propaganda theme built on solid 
moral grounds—which I believe a good propaganda theme must be 
to be successful. And, lastly, it happens to be completely and pro- 


foundly true, and we can prove it. 


PERSONNEL 


Now a word about the people in IPS. I believe this branch is 
blessed with marty excellent people. I think their output shows this 
clearly. Jam acquainted with several men I would qualify as experts 
who are held on the job only through patriotism, and who could earn 
far more on the outside. The branch does a good job, but the diffi- 
culties are enormous. Civil-service regulations and unrealistic salary 
limitations make supervisors out of those not qualified to supervise, 
preserve deadwood, and otherwise clog the operation. If good men 
could be secured permanently or on loan and some of the hampering 
restrictions removed, I am told that the Washington personnel could 
be cut substantially in number without injuring quality of output. 


THREE ASPECTS OF PROPAGANDA 


First, I believe our word and picture propaganda might be sub- 
divided into three major but not necessarily equal parts—one seg- 
ment for offense, one segment for defense, and the third, and probably 
the largest, segment a flexible one varied in each locality to meet local 
problems. ‘This is somewhat analogous to the way a company’s adver- 
tising appropriation is often divided between institutional adve rtising 
and product advertising. The segments of our propaganda I have 
called offensive and defensive can be compared with institutional ad- 
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vertising. The segment devoted to handling week-by-week problems 
of each area is comparable to product advertising. Each reinforces 
the other. 

Second, I believe the third and flexible segment of our propaganda 
should be devoted to preparing for future situations as well as explain- 
ing away past ones. For example, if the Air Force is to build exten- 
sive housing in Germany for its pe ‘rsonnel in an area where the local 
population is still living in bombed-out ruins, this obviously will create 
an American public relations problem. It would be sensible to pre- 
pare the population for it in advance. 


TRAINING PROPAGANDISTS 


Third, I believe we should recognize that propaganda is a new skill 
in America. <A good propagandist cannot be created in weeks or 
months or perhaps years. ‘The chief source of ready-made propa- 
gandists is (1) newspapermen, (2) Foreign Service officers, (3) advertis- 
ing men. In my opinion, each of these has weaknesses until trained. 
The newspaperman is brought up with the idea that today’s story is 
dead tomorrow and bence tends to avoid the repetition which is abso- 
lutely essential to move an idea from paper to mind. The Foreign 
Service officer tends to be so conscious of local customs and ideas that 
he is inhibited against trying new methods. Further, he tends to 
regard information programs as dangerous and disreputable. The 
advertising man, on the other hand. tends to oversimplify and be 
insufficiently aware of the nuances and variations from country to 
country. In my opinion, we need a small but crack training school 
which could take in screened and qualified applicants in one end and 
from the other turn out skilled and effective propagandists of truth. 
Such a school or college of propaganda should save its operating costs 
many times over. 

You do not need to be reminded that Soviet propagandists first go 
through a basic 2-year training program in party schools, and many 
also through an additional 3-year course in the higher party school, 
according to Alex Inkeles, of the Russian Research Center, in Public 
Opinion in Soviet Russia, and that they are being trained by the 
thousands. We are up against some pretty tough pros. 

Fourth, I believe that the moot question as to whether or not the 
overseas information agency should be removed from the State 
Department is of less importance than the urgent need for a wider 
understanding of both the importance and the limitations of propa- 
ganda. If there is an adequate understanding of propaganda in high 
places, I believe a propaganda agency, given sufficient funds, can be 
successful either in or out of the State Department. If there is not 
this understanding, I do not think it can be very successful either place. 

Sooner or later I think we must all realize that in today’s world 
ideas must have very high priority in America’s arsenal, and that the 
only thing which can overcome a persuasive idea is a better idea. 

Senator Hickentooper. Thank you, Mr. Repplier. That was a 
very interesting and helpful statement. I believe we have not had 
the views of an advertising man expressed in these hearings before 
this. 

Senator Wiley, do you have any questions? 
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ACTIVITIES OF PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Senator WiLry. Yes, I have a few thoughts that I want to inquire 
about. I, too, want to congratulate the gentleman for the challenging 
idea in his statement—and I agree with the thought—that the way 
to get rid of a bad idea is to use a good idea. 

Do you know anything about the activities of Horace Heidt? 

Mr. Reppuier. No, sir, I do not. 

Senator Witry. Horace Heidt is putting on a play telling about the 
American concept. It opened in New York a little while ago, and he 
is taking it to Kurope. 

Do you know any thing about MRA? 

Mr. Reppuier. | know a little bit about it. 

Senator Witry. That is moral rearmament. 

Mr. Reppuier. Yes, sir; I know a little bit about it. 

Senator WiLtey. Do you know what they are doing in India today? 

Mr. Repputer. No, | do not. ; 

Senator WiLry. Since you are an advertising man, I suggest that 
you find out. They are really starting a revolution along the same 
line you are. That is, they think that the way to get rid of a bad 
ideology is to get a better ideology. 

I might cite the example of a CIO man from Florida who came in 
and was interested in MRA. In the field of labor-management rela- 
tions, he is going in with a better idea—instead of smacking each other 
around and fighting it out, his idea is to sit down together and talk 
over problems until they get the answer. 

Of course, the Russians claim that they have a new order. My 
theory of propaganda to counteract their claims is similar to what you 
have described here. I think that what we all need to do is to become 
better salesmen of the American way. If we go to Europe, let us 
demonstrate that we know something about the American way. 

Have you any thoughts about the utilization of any other agencies? 
I mentioned this play which Horace Heidt is taking all over eves 
Incidentally, he is showing it among the lower classes—not among the 
higher classes—and it is that group that Moral Rearmament is con- 
tacting in India now. Moral Rearmament is doing a tremendous job 
there—it is phenomenal—and the papers in India are full of it. 

Mr. Repptrer. Yes, sir. I certainly think there is a place in the 
whole overseas information effort for many private movements of that 
sort. I think that the work that the Radio Free Europe has done for 
the most part has been very useful and as far as I can tell very effective. 
But, | am sure that there are many groups and private organizations 
which can be of help in the whole overseas effort. 

I might say that many of them have been in to see us at one time 
or another. I think there are many groups, which, you might say, 
really fall in the area of point 4, which are also doing very effective 
work. 

We try to see, for example, that as many CARE packages are 
shipped overseas as possible because I find that they are effective in 
improving American relations around the world. I am certain that 
you are quite right, sir, in saying that there are many of those groups 
which can be extremely helpful. 
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IMPROVING METHODS TO ATTAIN OBJECTIVES 


Senator WiLry. | suppose that we are really seeking to improve 
the method, using every means that we can, so that we can accomplish 
what you suggest. You have definitely stated four objectives: First, 
to strengthen the unity of free nations; second, to spread confidence 
n the United States—that point is very important because we must 
spread confidence in ourselves as being adequate to sell the better 
deas; third, to stimulate support for strengthening the free world; 
and, fourth, to expose Soviet tyranny and deter Soviet aggression. 

| think it was Knute Rockne who said, while he was building his 
vreat series of teams, that the idea is the thing. 

Mr. Reppuier. Yes. 

Senator Witey. And you have said that the only way to get rid of 
a bad idea is to use a better idea. 

This is my last question: What other channels do you have in mind? 
We now use play, as suggested by Horace Heidt and MRA; we use 
the press; we use Magazines; we use the libraries; we use the average 
American as he goes from place to place. Have you any other ideas 
concerning vehicles that could be used. 

Mr. REPPLIER. Well, sir, | have not studied the problem but it 
seems to me somewhere in the picture television could be used to good 
advantage. I do not know just how and I would not attempt to say. 
But I certainly think that it is an important new way of conveying 
ideas which is extremely effective and that while its cost is very high 
it ought to be looked at very carefully, to find a place for it in this 
whole picture. 

Senator Witey. Thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Senator Fulbright? 


ATTRACTING COMPETENT PERSONNEL 


Senator FuLsrigut. Mr. Repplier, 1 was very much interested in 
your very excellent statement. I am especially impressed by your 
analysis of the characteristics of the three classes of people. 

I think you are quite right in advocating a training program. 
Nearly everyone has had something to say about the quality of per- 
sonnel, not only in this program but in the whole Government. That 
is the perennial cry that is made throughout Government. 

I do not know how you are going to attract the men that you want 
and need. In wartime, we seem to be able to do this in some meas- 
ure—a number of people come into the Government then; but in 
peacetime I do not know how you are going to implement that 
objective. 

[ mean, how do you attract intelligent and ambitious Americans 
into a service which is poorly paid and badly treated? 

Mr. Reppuier. I think we can attract them, Senator, if they feel 
that the conditions are present under which they can do a job. 

I am convinced there are enough talented people who would regard 
this as a challenge so that you could keep a good staff. You might 
not be able to retain the same people for more than 2 or 3 years, but I 
think the assignment is a tremendously challenging one to anybody 
in information work. 
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Senator Fu.tpricur. Does it challenge you? 

Mr. Reppurier. Yes, it does. 

Senator Fu.tsricatr. Why aren’t you in it, then? 

Mr. Reppuier. Well, | am more or less in it already, sir, only I am 
in the domestic side. 

Senator FuLBricHtT. You are in it in an advisory capacity only. 

Mr. Repeirer. Well—— 

Senator Futsricur. I appreciate the work that you do now; but 
as far as this is concerned, you do not want to get into it. 

Mr. Reppurer. I do not want to venture into Government service. 
I was in it once and | would go in it again in the event of war. 

Senator FuLBricHT. But you do not want this. 

Mr. Repputer. | think I would do it if I were not already in public 
service, but I spend 100 percent of my time in public service and, 
Senator 

Senator FuLsricur. Please do not misunderstand me, Mr. Rep- 
plier. I am not trying to criticize you. I am trying to get the point 
across that it is a very difficult thing to get people into this service. 
When I go back to see my constituents, I am also told that we ought 
to have better Senators and Congressmen. 

I do not know of anyone who can give us any great hope that this 
will occur overnight. I think it is a longtime development, during 
which our people will have to develop more interest and respect. for 
Government. 

Now, I agree with you that this is one of the great problems, but 
| am comple tely at a loss as to what to do about it in a legislative bill, 
or in this subcommittee. We can exhort them to join the Government; 
but frankly, I feel very, very skeptical about what we can do in 
attracting really competent people into this work. 

Mr. Reppurer. | think it certainly is a problem, Senator, but I am 
convinced it would be helpful and it would be less of a problem if some 
of these hampering restrictions can be removed. ‘The word, I think, 
goes out that at present the experience is rather a frustrating one 
and I think that discourages talented and patriotic people who other- 
wise would be inclined to come down. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTIVITIES CONCERNING THE PROGRAM 


Senator FuLsrieur. Do you think that the annual investigations 
in the Government, which sometimes carry accusations against em- 
ployees’ loyalty, help us in recruiting good people in the Government? 

Mr. Reprpuier. They certainly do not. 

Senator FuLpricur. How do you propose to overcome that? 

Mr. Reppuier. I wish I knew. 

Senator Fu_srient. Do you think that that situation is any better 
this year than it was last year? Do you believe we are making any 
headway in that direction? 

Mr. Reppuier. Well, I do not know, sir, I think it is a little hard to 
tell. 

Senator FuLspricutr. You have no impression about that? 

Mr. Reppiipr. No. I certainly think it is very obviously a 
deterrent to anybody who might be tempted to go into this sort of 
work, sir. 

I think that in itself propaganda work is a difficult enough thing. 
There is an old saying in the advertising business that everybody 
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including the client’s wife is an advertising man, and I think that is 
the same thing in any sort of public relations or propaganda work. 

The average person, naturally enough, pretty much considers him- 
self able to be a critic, and when on top of that there aré also other 
difficulties and constant criticism from Congress, it naturally does 
imcrease the difficulty of getting good people. 

Senator Futsricut. You know something about the history of the 
information program, during the last 6 or 7 vears, do you not? 

Mr. Reppiier. Yes, sir. 

Senator FuLspricutr. You must know how it has been. This is not 
a new criticism of it—it was practically abolished in 1946 or 1947 by 
cutting the appropriations. It strikes me as rather remarkable that it 
has been as good as it has been under the circumstances. 

I cannot quite see what we have to offer to the young man who 
wishes to do a job in this particular branch of the service, because the 
program is always greatly in jeopardy. It is now, is it not? 

Mr. Reppuier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrieur. And no one can tell whether it will survive on 
a comparable status, as far as the appropriation goes—whether it will 
have support comparable to that which it has now. There are a great 
many people who believe it will be greatly restricted; and that cer- 
tainly would not be a factor which would induce intelligent and 
ambitious young men who are willing to accept this challenge, to enter 
the public service in this particular branch of it 

Mr. Reppirer. I think you are quite right, sir. However, I do 
still feel that if conditions were made somewhat more favorable, that 
there are still a good many people of talent who could be secured. 


MAKING PROGRAM MORE ATTRACTIVE TO PROSPECTIVE EMPLOYEES 


Senator FutsBricut. Yes, but how would you get them? If you 
were on this side of the table, what would you recommend to the 
Congress now—other than the general training program—that you 
feel would be feasible? Would you recommend that we set up 
school? Do you really feel that under the existing conditions that 
would be very favorably received by the Congress? 

Mr. Reppurer. Probably not, sir, but | do not think that affects 
the fact that such a school is needed. Undoubtedly the whole idea 
that the United States must engage in this kind of work is a repellent 
idea to Americans. 

Senator Fu.srient. I think you are right about that, too. 

Mr. Reppuier. We do not like to go to war, either, but we still 
have to build our armies and have a defense program. I am afraid 
that the idea simply has to be sold, the idea of the necessity for it has 
to be sold. Now, I do not know how long it would take to sell that, 
but I think it is necessary. 

Senator Futsriextr. Do not misunderstand me, Mr. Repplier. I 
agree with your objective and conclusions, although I may be some- 
what at a loss as to how to accomplish what you seek. I have been 
struggling with some aspects of this for quite a while and I am not 
very enc ouraged with the progress which has been made. 

Mr. Reppuier. Is it not possible, Senator, to remove some of the 
civil-service regulations which seem more calculated for clerks’ than 
they do for work of this sort? 

Senator FuLsrieut. Off the record. 

81024—53—pt. 2——32 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Futsricur. [ am not sure that that is really the answer, 
to this problem. I do not believe that the civil service as such is 
quite as big a hindrance as that. 

| only mentioned the problem because it has been suggested before, 
and I do not feel that any of the people who mentioned it were very 
clear as to just how to solve it. It is something we would like to have— 
top people in this as in any other Government agency. 


WIRELESS BULLETIN 


In regard to more specific matters, this wireless bulletin has been 
criticized frequently as being dull and uninteresting and a duplication 
of the work of private organizations, such as the wire services. [| 
think it has come in for as much criticism as any single activity. 
Your defense did not run specifically to that as much as it did, | 
think, to some of the publications, such as Where Are They Now? and 
Who Is the Imperalist? 

Do you have anything further to say about the wireless bulletin? 
Several people have suggested that it is not worth while. 

Mr. Repruier. Well, not being a newspaperman, Senator, my 
information on that is only the information I have picked up at 
meetings of the committee, which means that it comes primarily from 
the International Press Service itself. 

I am told that there is not any duplication of the material trans- 
mitted through the wireless file and that of the commercial wire, 
of the commercial services and that principally the wireless file 
attempts to give brackground on matters making the United States 
position more understandable, such as to transmit the full text of 
important talks by public officials and so on, things which the com- 
mercial services normally would not carry but which are very helpful 
to the American position around the world. 

Senator FuLBricut. Let me read you this. It is a summary of 
material which we obtained from, we think, reliable sources: 


CoMMENTS BY Misston CHrigeFS REGARDING EFFECTIVENESS OF THE WIRELESS 
BULLETIN 


SOVIET SATELLITES 


Budapest: Improved quality in the writing of the Wireless Bulletin was also 
recommended. 
MIDDLE EAST, NEAR EAST, AND AFRICA 


The Wireless Bulletin, one of the Middle Eastern Mission Chiefs stated, is 
tedious and pompous. One post asked that it be received via teletype service to 
reduce cost and simplify handling. 


FAR EAST 
It was suggested that the daily bulletin be replaced by specially written articles 
for local publications. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Press and publications are most. effective in Central America, but the Wireles 
Bulletin should be transmitted in Spanish. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
The Wireless Bulletin could be improved if it was sent in Spanish, if the writing 


quality was improved, if the articles were more interesting, and perhaps it could 
be sent via air mail rather than by expensive wireless. 
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VALUE OF VARIOUS IPS ACTIVITIES 


Senator Futsricur. It is probably ope of the most criticized of 
any of the organization’s specific activities, and | am not sure whether 
vou mean to protect that particular service or not. The information 
comes from the people who are actually producing that bulletin, and 
they might be considered somewhat prejudiced. 

Mr. Kepptier. Yes, sir. I think very likely the phrase there 
‘filling in the gap”’ is probably the key to it 

Senator Futsricutr. Yes 

Reppurer. | think that is all it is seals <i todo. Now, I can 
inderstand that it is a little difficult here in Washington to estimate 
correctly just what editors around the cei are gone to consider a 
vap and therefore probably inevitably more material ought to be 
ransmitted than actually necessary. 

Senator Futsricat. I would not say that it is absolutely worth- 
less. This report simply says that here is an activity that is not 
worth the cost—that what little good it does do is not worth the effort 
that goes into it. 

Some people have told me that there was a time right after the war 
when they thought the wireless bulletin was much more useful than 
now. It was an improvement over local radio and news agency 
reports then; but they do not feel it is useful now. That was the 
nature of the criticisms. 

In regard to those booklets, Where Are they Now and Who Is the 
Imperialist, do you know who originated and composed those two 
documents? 

Mr. Reppurer. | understand the IPS, but I do not know who, 
Senator. 

Senator Futsricut. I just wondered if you happened to know. 

Mr. Repruier. No. | believe both of those booklets were done by 
the International Press Service. There are people like Arthur Good- 
friend who did special booklets, special jobs. He, incidentally, turned 
out a very excellent book, in my opinion, for use in the Far East. | 
think that much of those booklets are turned out by full-time people. 

Senator Futsrieur. | just wondered if you knew. I do not want 
to press the point. I happened to see them, and | thought they were 
very excellent pieces of work and wondered who originated them. 

Sent it ever been brought to your notice -_ = ineffective aspects 
of this program are attributable to disloyal « ‘ommunist influences 
within the 1PS? 


Mr. Reppurer. No, sir. 
LOYALTY OF PERSONNEL 


Senator FuLtpricut. Do you believe that the program has been 
sabotaged by Communists within its organization? 

Mr. Reppwier. I have no reason to think so. 

Senator Futpricut. You believe that whatever is bad, is bad 
simply because of lack of talent—or do you think the motives of these 
people are injurious to the United States? 

Mr. Reppuier. I think it is a perfectly natural thing that in 
attempting to reflect American life, they tried to reflect too many 
things, everything from a county fair in lowa to a librarian in Trenton, 
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N. J., and trying to picture all of the various facets of American life so 
as to give people overseas an idea of what it is like in America. | 
think that is a perfectly natural and normal thing to do. 

My point merely is that it would take a hundred years to give people 
a correct impression of American life by any process as diffuse as that. 
You have got to narrow your focus, I think, if you are going to try to 
get some idea across about America to the world. 

Senator Futericutr. | think the point you make is a very good 
one. We must try to concentrate our propaganda, as the Russians 
have. They have concentrated on talking about peace being their 
only objective for about a year now. Practically all their propaganda 
has been on that theme, and I think it is a very effective way of 
approaching it. 

It seems to me that a feeling has developed in this country that 
because certain activities in this field are not effective, it must be 
because certain employees are Communists or disloyal in some way. 
I wondered what you thought about it. 

Mr. Reppuier. No; I do not believe that. 

Senator FuLsricur. It has occurred to me that the cause might 
be the fact that the people are not as skilled and experienced as they 
m ght be. 

Mr. Reppuier. | think you are right, 

Senator Futsrieur. You think that is right! ? 

Mr. Reppuier. Yes. 


TRANSLATING POLICIES INTO PRACTICAL PROGRAMS 


Senator Futsrient. I have cne last comment. In general I agree 
with your last paragraph, that ideas must have a high priority; but 
it seems to me that ideas do not have a particularly high priority in 
our political life. 

I would like to know how we can get a higher priority for ideas 
If you have any suggestions about that we would appreciate hearing 
them, because I think we tend to be people of action rather than 
people of ideals. 

Mr. Reppuier. Well, Senator, I think if somehow everyone in 
public life could understand that they are a part of the information 
program it would be of very real help. 

I think that there is perhaps a tendency to think that the informa- 
tion program is something in a w atertight compartment run by 
people whose job it is; whereas actually, of course, as we all know, 
everything that is said by anyone who is at all newsworthy goes 
overseas, and one ill-considered remark can undo the work of many 
months of good, skillful public relations overseas. 

Now, that seems like a relatively simple idea but I do not know that 
it is very well understood. I think if that one simple idea could be 
spread around—do not ask me how to do it—I think it would be very 
helpful. 

Senator Futsrienat. As far as I am concerned, I do not know how 
in fact, none of us knows how—to do it. That is what we would like 
to have some good advice upon. 

It has been pointed out before that the Information Service cannot 
be any better than our policy. You have to do things properly and 
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in a Wise manner, and not just talk about them; information as such 
has very great limitations. 

But that idea is very hard to get across to people. There is a feeling 
that if we had a really high-powered information service, it would do 
the job and we ourselves could do as we pleased—we could have our 
cake and eat it too. 

Mr. Reppuirer. Mr. Bernays would tell you that that is an old 
idea in many places. 

Senator Futsricutr. That is all. 


REMOVAL OF CIVIL SERVICE RESTRICTIONS 


Senator HickenLooper. Mr. Repplier, this thought has been ex- 
pressed in times past with regard to personnel: It was found that the 
civil service was not adaptable to the conduct of foreign affairs, for 
instance, so the Foreign Service was set up ia somewhat the same 
pattern of the civil service. That is, it has a great many of the safe- 
guards, such as assurances of tenure, of the civil service, but it is 
somewhat different because the Foreign Service is used for a special- 
ized purpose. 

Do you think that something like that might be worth considering 
for the Information Service? 

Mr. Reppiier. Yes, sir; | think it might very wel be. Certainly 
it seems to me that many of the same things set up for the Foreign 
Service Office could also be set up on the propaganda unit. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Of course, I think it might be argued that 
the original entrance requirements for the Foreign Service are more 
highly specialized and in many ways much more severe than the basic 
requirements for entering the civil service 


In regard to the point that you and Senator Fulbright were just 


d scussing, about what is said in this countrv, I presume that if some- 
one comes here and waxes lyrical about the benefits of some other 
country overseas because he is biased along that line, that probably 
pleases that country; but by the same token, someone who does not 


quite agree with that philosophy and thi nks that it is inimical to the 


best interests of the United States, has just as much right to object. to 
those things in countries overseas as someone has to praise them. 
That is part of our heritage. 

Mr. Reppuier. That is right. 

Senator HickeNntooper. Everyone has the right to speak freely 
But it also poses this problem: Other countries do not have the back- 
cround or acquaintance with American tradition and they really do 
not have the proper perspective on our attitudes. Therefore, they 
take exception on occasion to things that we say, ad give them more 
emphasis than they really merit as far as the people in this cou try 
are concerned. 

Thank you very much for your appearance here, Mr. Repplier. It 
was very kind of you to come, and you have giv en us some good ideas. 

Mr. Reprurer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. We are very grateful to you for your help. 

The next witness is Mr. Edward L. Bernays, who is an author and 
counsel on public relations. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD L. BERNAYS, AUTHOR AND COUNSEL ON 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Senator HickENLOoPER. Does your prepared statement identify you 
in connection with information matters? 

Mr. Burnays. Yes; it does. 

Senator HickmNLooperR. Does it give the basis for your interest in 
this program? If it does, you may proceed to read your statement. 

Mr. Bernays. | think it is covered in the statement, outlining my 
background. 

Senator HickENLoopeER. If it does, you may proceed to read it. 

Mr. Bernays. Thank you. all right. 

Now, I will try to read in about 10 minutes just a rather short 
statement, to raise some questions and then try to answer them. 

Senator HickeN.ooper. If you will pardon me, after examining 
your statement I do not find that there is an identification of your 
association and background in connection with information. 

Mr. iternays. Wei', I have it on this paper [indicating]. I will 
refer to that, or I can give it to you. 

Senator HicknnLoopser. If you will just identify yourself for the 
record, it will be apprec tated. 

Mr. Brernays. I have been continuously engaged in working 
with public opinion for about 41 years in public relations, and am a 
partner in Edward L. Bernays, Counsel on public relations. 

I served with the United States Committee on Public Information 
in New York; that is the « equiv alent of the overseas programs in 
World War I; and also at the Paris Peace Conference. 

[ helped our War Department in the reemployment of exservicemen 
after the war. 

I have been a commissioner for the United States eae nt 
of Commerce and I have served in various governmental agencies 
in matters having to do with public opinion. 

have lectured before the United States Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces and other defense institutions on public opinion. 

I have been Chairman of the United States Treasury National 
Publicity Advisory Committee in the third war loan, in 1943. 

I have been professor in public relations at New York University 
and visiting ee in public relations at the University of Hawaii. 


I have lectured at Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Columbia, and other 
universities on — ic opinion. 
I am the author of several books: Crystallizing Public Opinion in 


1924; 1928, Pionenaiiles 1940, Speak up for Democracy; 1945, Take 
Your Place at the Peace Table; and in 1952, Public Relations. 

I have studied the activities of the overseas information programs 
as an avocation, being engaged as I was in dealing with public opinion 
here and abroad. 

Does that answer your question, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator HickENLoopER. Yes. I just wanted the identification for 
the record, Mr. Bernays. Will you proceed with your statement? 
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PROPAGANDA AS POLICY IMPLEMENTATION 


Mr. BerNays. The overseas information programs, overall name 
for the State Department’s foreign propaganda activities, is trving to 
win the hearts and minds of millions of the world’s inhabitants for the 
DAsICc prin iples for which Ameri ca stands. 

Do these programs say the right things at the right time to the appro- 
priate people through effective media? Should they be supported and 
strenethened or changed? 

The overseas information programs of the United States cannot be 


considered b themsely ‘'S alone The y are closely connected with 
1 | ° 7 
manv other factors in national policy and processes 


We used to say after World War I that words won the war but they 
lost the peace. 

‘Therefore, if we are to deal with these programs realistically, we 
must consider them in their entire setting 

Basic considerations: We shall examime the basic considerations 
which affect them. We shall try to appraise two things One is the 
relationship of official United 
to top-level Government poli 1es The second, the requirement for a 
successful offensive on behalf of our country and for counterattac] 
on Communist poms: 

What should be the basic philosophy of a psychological warfa1 
program, which includes all attitudes and actions, outside of war, by 
which we may weaken an enemy and build our strength? 


States overseas intormation programs 


UNITED STATES PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARI AT PRESENT 


Is the Unit ee Sta Les as strong in psychological warfare , in the over- 


a ¥ ; 

seas information program, as it should be? Do our activities meet 
‘ c : -_. . ] } 

tated voals? Is foreign information actually integrated with top 

. 79? | . ] : : ¢ A ‘ | . . 

level policy? Is there good organization? Are the echniques Ol 


persuasion well executed? 

The answer to all these questions is, regrettably ‘‘No.’’ United 
States psychological warfare it seems to me is not strong and dynamic 

Total reorientation necessary: What we have been doing to affect 
men’s minds throughout the world by and large is ineflicient, feeble, 
and } in idequate compared t Oo what it might be lt is not aitoge ther 
the existing machinery that is to blame. The fault lies in our own 
blindness to the relative importance of this vital part of our total 

fort. 

The United States must reorient its point of view toward the in- 
escapable importance of this weapon. Overseas information programs 
must be strengthened. The survival of our country itself may depend 
on effective psychological warfare. 

I found a quotation from John Foster Dulles in which he said he 
believed the question of whether we have a general war or not may 
hinge on the relative effectiveness of Communist propaganda and free 
world propaganda. And we agree with him. 
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MOBILIZING PSYCHOLOGICAL RESOURCES 


Psychological resources in planning: Total planning in the United 
States for peace calls for mobilizing four forces—men, money, materials, 
and morale. The last, it seems to me, is the most important. The 
effectiveness of the first three depends upon mobilizing our total 
psychological resources wherever they may be in the world. This 
entails the coordinated use of our men, money, mechanics, and ideas. 

As a nation, we tend to underestimate the power of ideas as weap- 
ons—a great Scandinavian philosopher once said, “It is useless to 
send armies against ideas.” 

America lags far behind Russia in making use of psychological force. 
Russia’s propaganda i is an instrument of national policy, not a tool by 
itself. Russia confuses, threatens, deceives, and jeopardizes the entire 
world through its psychological warfare. 

That is why, for instance, we do not today know whether these 
Russian peace offers are really peace offers or whether they are simply 
the use of propaganda as a weapon. 

Our administration has already set up mechanism for investigating 
our efforts, and for making recommendations to increase our psycho- 
logical resources. Your committee is making a valuable contribution 
in exploring the situation. 

Senator Winey. Excuse my interruption, but what you have just 
said about words—does it not come down to basic honesty? If men 
dealt honestly with one another, then words would mean something. 

Mr. Bernays. That is right. 

Senator Winey. And if they do not, the words mean just the 
opposite. 

Mr. Bernays. In other words, I am trying to emphasize the fact 
that we must deal with deeds as well as with words if we are going to 
get anywhere. 

Senator WiLny. Yes, and we have to be morally responsible. 

Mr. Bernays. That is right. 

A strong psychological program entails broad planning and strategy. 
We need a new approach to the problem to eliminate what your com- 
mittee, in its interim report 30, has characterized as a cumbersome, 
extensive, and rigid bureaucratic framework. 

Referring to report 30, this is one of a very fine series of four bulletins 
that really tell the facts to anybody interested in the problem. 

Staff Study No. 1 is United States Overseas Information Program 
Background Studies; Staff Study No. 2 is The Information Program 
With Great Britain; and Staff Study No. 3 is The Soviet Propaganda 
Program. 

The committee in its interim report No. 30, as I say, characterized 
that program as a cumbersome, extensive, and rigid bureaucratic 
framework. So much for the background as we see it. 


PROPER FUNCTION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Now, what are some of the considerations, the criteria that should 
govern the new approach? 

Our psychological warfare should be an instrument of national 
policy, but is not a substitue for other strengths or national policies. 
It can implement them, explain them, help to make them more 








renee 
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effective. Since this is so, psychological warfare must be coordinated 
with top-level policy and action of our Government. It should not 
be under any one department. It must, however, work closely with 
diplomacy, often supplementing it. It should be based on consistent 
national policies, clearly defined. 

Psychological warfare should present a positive concept of the 
United States democratic principles, aspirations, and activities. And 
it should counterattack false Communist propaganda. 

I recall from my experience in World War I that Wilson’s announce- 
ment of the Fourteen Points as the national policy of the United 
States fired the imagination of our allies, broke down the morale of 
our enemies, and is generally credited by the historians as being an 
effective factor in breaking up the German Empire and of leading to 
victory. 

Senator Wiiry. Is that not a justification for keeping the program 
in the State Department? 

Mr. Bernays. 1 believe, Senator Wiley, that today attitudes 
toward this country are made not only by what the State Department 
does but by what the Defense Department does, what the Commerce 
Department does, what the Agriculture Department does, and other 
departments, too. As soon as an activity of this kind becomes 
departmentalized it immediately suffers from the limitations of the 
department in which it is, particularly if it is not given the status and 
importance due it in the minds of those who run the department. 

[ remember, in World War I there was a Committee on Public 
Information, made up of the Secretary of State, the Secretaries of 
War and Navy, and the Chairman, George Creel. They did a very 
effective job which was given credit for helping win the war—— 

Senator Witey. What you mean is that it should be an overall arm, 
implementing the objectives of the Department. 

Mr. Bernays. That is right. 

Senator Wiiry. It might very well direct and so forth 


GOALS OF THE OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Bernays. That is right. 

Now, we come to the matter of the goal, the so-called goal of these 
overseas programs. I think that you would find it very difficult to 
try to pin down the people running the present program and get them 
to agree on what the goal is. Some will tell you it is persuasion, 
others will tell you it is information. 

As I see it, our goals are to modify the attitudes of three categories 
of people wherever they may be: to strengthen the attitudes of those 
who are sympathetic to us; to convert those on the fence; and to negate 
the influence of those who are against us. Obviously, military, eco- 
nomic, and diplomatic realities limit our goals. 

We must define our goals for each target area. And tailor the infor- 
mation and cultural relations program to the hopes, frustrations and 
needs, customs, and ideas of each area. The impact of our words, our 
acts, and ideas on people is the end result. Filling media with mass 
communications is not our goal. More consideration should, there- 
fore, be given to other than mass media. We must also consider the 
value of independent news services, commercial radio, tourists, 
soldiers, and other groups and their effect on foreign countries. 
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The social sciences can help our work. I could make that clear 
by an incident we ourselves encountered many years ago. Some- 
body was exporting cans of milk to India and they thought it would 
be a good idea to print a picture of a cow on the outside of the can. 
Well, obviously the cow being a sacred animal there, nobody would 
touch that milk and so the effort was completely wasted. 

Now, we know today, from the studies that have been made by the 
social sciences, that throughout the world cultural patterns—needs, 
hopes, frustrations, customs, the ideas of people vary and you cannot 
affect anybody effectively by simply giving them what you feel you 
would like them to accept. 

We must take advantage of psychology, anthropology, and studies 
of the ways of societies. Through research we can learn how to make 
an impact on our varied audiences. We should avoid the error of 
of judging others’ attitudes by our own. Present methods are 
amateurish. We preach and brag about our material superiority. 







ADMINISTRATION 


I have talked to some of the people in the Voice of America. They 
did not know that there were 3 or 4 bibliographies on the subject that 
definitely would guide them in the same way that a road map would 
guide a man who wanted to drive from one place to another. 

The overseas information program should be centralized in an 
independent office under the President. We feel that it should be 
coordinated and integrated with all departments of our Government 
whose activities relate to foreign affairs. All foreign information 
efforts should be centralized in this new body. State, Mutual Secu- 
rity Ageney, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, the Armed Forces, and 
Central Intelligence Agency now are all competing with one another 
to the disadvantage of the country. That is not to mention private 
or other forms of information that may give a completely different 
idea from these varied groups. 

The overseas information programs should be free of politics and 
burdened with as little bureaucracy and redtape as possible. A 
general psychological strategy board acting as a central agency for 
coordination and direction should work with the information programs. 

The organization should be streamlined in policy and command. 
Any organization that is as involved and complicated in structure 
as the present one is doomed to fail. 

I saw one of the formal reports of the organization and it had 4 or 5 
different columns or charts with different columns. Each column had 
the titles of people who presumably were advising the next column 
and in turn the next column and in turn the next column, so that 
vou had a structure in which the individual who presumably had to 
do the job was bound and delimited by anv number of hierarchical 
patterns that no workingman could possibly work under with any 
degree of efficiency. 

Senator HickENLooper. That is not unique in this particular field. 

Mr. Bernays. You know more about it than I do. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. That was not meant to be a criticism. 
That might be directed at some other agencies, too. 
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Mr. Bernays. I had no such intention 
Senator HickeNLoorrer. I thought it was a perfectly proper and 
worthwhile comment. 
PERSONNE! 


Mr. Bernays. Today’s organization is hamstrung by indecision, 
yy contradictions, by duplications, and by a personnel that has little 
concept of the broad implications of psychological warfare. They 
are also handicapped by technical shortcomings 

As to personnel, the organization should be headed by an expert 
in mass persuasion who has the personality, the vitality, the adminis- 
trative and executive ability to cope with the complicated problems 
nvolved. 

[ put down “mass persuasion”’ advisedly because up to the present 
time the men who have headed this organization have been, it seems 
to me, doing everything but mass persuading; and the problem is a 
problem of mass persuasion. 

Senator Wiley. You say the organization should be headed by 
an expert 1n mass persuasion with personality, vitality, and with 
executive and administrative ability to cope with the complicated 
problems involved. 

Do you have such a fellow in mind? 

Mr. Brernays. Well, I think if you made a search for him, there 
are a number of people like that. I would say Bill Benton is cer- 
tainly that type of a man. He came from a background of mass 
persuasion. He is a literate, cultured man who knows the field. 
[ doubt whether Benton would take it. He is the type of individual 
who combines a pragmatic point of view with a broad cultural back- 
rround and knowledge of the field, and would be very able in the job. 

This organization needs highly skilled personnel, area experts and 
media experts. Men and women of national reputation in mass 
persuasion and social scientists, expert in the psychology of other 
nations are needed. 

And to indicate that this is just not a dream or a hope, I have here a 
copy of the current Public Opinion Quarterly, a special issue devoted 
to international communications research. Here 20 or 30 men 
discuss such subjects as psychological policy research, total strategy 
and comparative study of communications and opinion formation, 
and so on. There are people in the United States who are giving 
time and attention and study to these problems—but for some reason 
they do not find their way into these efforts. 

Technicians in specific media should carry out the planned strategic 
approaches. Division heads should not be diplomats, but technicians 
with knowledge, skill, and experience to bring mass persuasion to 
target-area countries. 

The pool of qualified media and area specialists should be enlarged 
through training courses. 

I read in one of your own bulletins that the Russians today are 
training 235,000 men at the academic level in the theories and practices 
of persuasion. In this country we train men in the theory of persuasion 
and we are training other men in the practice of persuasion; but 
unfortunately there are very few institutions that train men to apply 
the theory in practice on a broad basis. 
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STRATEGY 


Senator HickeNnLoorrer. The Russians persuade a lot of people 
with machineguns too, do they not? 

Mr. Bernays. They do indeed. I am thinking of our proposed 
program not in terms of threats, intimidation or force. I am thinking 
of this as persuasion, as the projecting of ideas through authority, 
factual evidence, reason, tradition, emotion. 

Now, we come to strategy. Communications is not a simple 
process of telling people what we think they should know because it 
interests us. It is a complicated matter of translating our ideas to 
them in terms of their culture pattern, in terms of their preconceived 
attitudes, their motivations, and the like. Straight information is a 
poor tool, it has been found by laboratory tests, for changing attitudes, 
unless it is related to the attitudes of target areas we are shooting at. 
We all resist information unless we are ready to accept and believe it. 
To help this along, regional officers should be given additional author- 
ity and responsibility. We must be psychological sharpshooters, 
aiming at each approach to our target area. 

Psychological warfare must be based on our actions. People who 
doubt our deeds will not heed our words. Words alone are ineffective 
against enemy lies. 

Foreign policies must not be detached from our domestic policies, 
since both affect the attitudes of foreign people toward us. Every 
action of Government should be consistent, as far as possible, with 
international policy. Irresponsible and thoughtless statements by 
high officials in Government naturally hinder any program. 

The success of all these efforts will depend on policy rather than on 
the media of communications or the casual or aoncasual things we put 
in them. Our policies are the decisive factors. 

It seems to me a broad overall approach of this kind to the problem 
should make our psychological warfare the potent instrument of 
national policy it deserves to be. 

I was most interested to see in your interim report, by the questions 
you raised on pages 5 to 7, you indicate you are pursuing a broad 
approach to the problem. 

That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HickeNnLooprer. Thank you very much, Mr. Bernays. It 
has been a very interesting discussion. 
Senator Wiley, do you have any questions? 





INHERENT APPEAL OF AMERICAN IDEALS 





Senator Wiuery. It has been a very interesting discussion, as you 
say. But the more I hear of this matter the more it reminds me of 
the old Irishman who said on one occasion that if you will simplify 
your thinking instead of complicating it, you will get somewhere. 

Before we got into this sort of psychological warfare, our forebears 
thought that this was a pretty good country and they came over. 
Today, the people behind the Lron Curtain are escaping at every 
chance they get. Any time they can get out, they do. 

Mr. Bernays. That is right. 

Senator Witey. It must be because they want to get away from 
something and they want to get into something better. 
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Mr. Bernays. That is richt 
Senator Wiiey. In salesmanship they always say. ‘“‘never oversel] 
product.” It occurs to me that sometimes, in our complicated way 


yf doing things, we are trying to oversell our product 

The world would come to our shores if we let them Whv? Some- 
how or other they have votten the idea that this is a pretty ‘cood place 
to live. Somehow or other they have gotten the idea that we have 
omething here that they would like to have, such as freedom and 

ivate enterprise 

We seem to have the idea that we have got to sell that product 
onstantly. Yet I have heard it said that the best salesman in the 
orld is someone who comes to this country and becomes a citizen 
ind writes back to the folks in the old country. What do you think 
bout that? ; 

\fr. Burnays. I think that that is a very effective method where 

can be worked at, as it was, if you recall, in Italy when one of the 
newspaper chains developed propaganda to the Italians, if you recall. 
Senator Witey. Yes. 
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Bernays. And it was a credited with swinging the 
election from the Communists to the Christian Socialist Party. 

| would very definitely agree with you that in certain target areas 
those are elements to use. In other target areas, unfortunately, life 
s more complicated. When you deal with sixty-odd nations through- 
out the world you deal with many different kinds of cultural patterns 
with many different kinds of needs and aspirations, what the social 
psychologists call “values”—that is, the things they hold dear. It 
s not always simple to take things we hold dear and project them 

these people and expect them to accept them. 

| have before ae for instance, in the same number of the Public 
Opmiost Quarterly | told you about, a careful study of the basis of 
lefection in satellite refugees who came over the line to the West. 

Now, the interesting thing about these defections is that they do 
not all come over for one reason. Some of them come over because 
food and other necessities of living are scarce in their part of the world. 
Others who come over are workers who are getting starvation wages 
and are unable to support themselves and their families. 

And here is another reason, compulsory attendance at frequent 
Communist meetings which cut into labor time and which are com- 
pulsory. Again, there are those subjected to various forms of com- 
pulsion and intimidation and so on. 

Now, they give nine reasons why they come over here. The point 
that I make is that if we are trying to get more of them to come over, 
we would first have to know what these reasons were. These reasons, 
as a matter of fact, are elicited by a project, Russian institutes at 
American universities which analyze interviews. 

I agree with you, Senator, that in certain situations there would 
be other elements to consider, like compulsory military service which 
takes young men away from their local life for 2 years, say, and 
prevents them during that time from contributing to the support of 
their families; and also there is the omnipotent and omnipresent secret 
police, which makes life behind the Iron Curtain unhappy. 
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Senator Wiiey. Surely, what is happening to life behind the Iron 
Curtain—— 

Mr. Bernays. It is tough. 

Senator Wixey. It is tough, as you say; and in that sense, the 
Kremlin or the satellite nations themselves are providing the very 
material that will make these people our allies. They want to get 
away from the environment they are in now. Is that not true? 

Mr. Bernays. That is true. 

Senator Wiiey. I agree with our chairman that you have made a 
very fine statement. We have had two fine statements here today, 
and I compliment the chairman on getting such witnesses. 





IMPLEMENTING 





PROPAGANDA POLICIES 


Senator HickenLooper. Thank you. 
Mr. Bernays, you have given an excellent outline for consideration 
here. You have stated the goals in generalities, which is the way 
they have to be stated. 

Without being critical of your statement—because I think this 
applies to a great many statements—it is not so difficult to say that 
we want to sell the other fellow on the idea of decency and on the fact 
that we are all alike; that we-want cooperation; that we must do it 
properly and intelligently and effectively. But in the last analysis, is 
it not easier to write a policy than it is to get intelligent people to 
implement it? Is not the major problem to get people to implement 
policy? 

Mr. Bernays. That is right. 

Senator HickeNLooper. You can write the Ten Commandments 

Mr. Bernays. That is right. 

Senator HickENLooreR. But sometimes it takes a lot of doing to 
get people to follow them and carry them out. 

Mr. Bernays. That is right. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Russian propaganda operates, as | under- 
stand it, in two different ways. 

First, they operate by using whatever representations they feel are 
proper for the immediate occasion; but secondly they enforce a great 
deal of their propaganda and a great deal of their discipline through 
fear and punishment. They have methods of phyiscal compulsion, 
either for individuals or their families, and this is a very persuasive 
tool. We, on the other hand, attempt to operate on the basis of 
truth. Truth, to the Russians, is only a weapon to be used or dis- 
carded as their convenience dictates. A moral code is no part of 
their basic thinking—their occasional adherence to a moral code is 
only a temporary thing, a tactic to advance a particular objective. 

We have these two different types of presentation: Our own, 
which we attempt to base on truth and facts and appeal; and this 
competitive operation, which only adheres to the truth when it is 
expedient to do so. The Communists also use falsification whenever 
that is expedient, and in many cases they use physical compulsion 
through fear of punishment and similar threats. 

I think that is one of the difficult things that must be considered 
when we talk about meeting Russian propaganda on its own ground. 
The American people will not allow this Government to use the same 
techniques or the same lack of morality and decency in the presenta- 
tion of our propaganda as the Russians use. 
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Mr. Bernays. Well, is it not true, though, Senator Hickenlooper, 
that if our Government studied the various areas of the world as 
presumably it does and then moved ahead and actually set up policies, 
policies like the Monroe Doctrine or a policy, for instance, like the 
open ports in China, and geared that policy to our national aims, 
is it not true that that would be the soundest kind of propaganda, the 
soundest persuasion? It seems to me watching life go past, in terms 
of the daily news and daily happenings, that many people at top- 
policy levels of the United States have a sense of awareness that our 
policies must be defined and stated to achieve our goals. We must 
set our policies as Vandenberg set a bipartisan policy on foreign affairs. 

[ remember, for instance, that the Fourteen Points of Wilson were 
not just written by someone. ‘They were produced as a result of a 
study of a number of men sitting in the American Geographic Institu- 
tion in New York. ‘Then when it was announced that this was our 
policy it had the impact on the Germans and our allies that we 
desired. 

Goals are basic. Actions interpret our goals effectively. Words 
need to be geared to actions. 

Senator Hr KENLOOPER. Mr. Bernays, we appreciate your coming 
here very much. 

Our last witness will be Boris Shishkin, director of research, 
American Federation of Labor. 

If you have a statement, you may read it. 




























STATEMENT OF BORIS SHISHKIN, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 













Mr. SuisHxin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I wanted at the outset just to say a word about a couple of things 
in which I have been involved that are related to this field. 

| am not going to try to match Mr. Bernays’ self-description because 
[ am not in the public-relations field although I do want to say that 
Mr. Bernays’ statement seemed extremely wise in many of the points 
he has made. 

| am director of research of the American Federation of Labor and I 
have had the opportunity to study some of the problems here at first 
hand. 

Some of the assignments that I have had, both in the Government 
and in the work of the American Federation of Labor, | might mention. 
I spent almost 3 years as Director of the European Labor Division of 
the Economic Warfare Administration with headquarters in Paris, 
responsible for the 19 countries in Europe. 

| served as a member of the United States delegation to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization’s conferences held on questions of man- 
power and migration and also was United States delegate to the 
three-power conference in Paris held in 1950. 

The American Federation of Labor greatly appreciates the oppor- 
tunity to present its views regarding the conduct of American infor- 
mation programs overseas. We are glad to respond to the cordial 
invitation of Senator Hickenlooper to testify before this subcom- 
mittee. In doing so, we wish to commend the chairman and the 
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members of the subcommittee for the calm, clear-thinking and 
judicious atmosphere in which it has conducted its studies. It is our 
desire to be as constructive and as helpful as we can in this inquiry 
in the hope that it will result in findings and recommendations whic ‘h 
will realistically strengthen and make more effective our country’s 
informational activities abroad. 


TECHNIQUES OF DISSEMINATING INFORMATION 


In the present world conflict, what we say and how we say it is of 
vast importance. We have witnessed the living reality of Communist 
military aggression in Greece, Indochina, Korea, and elsewhere. We 
know that the threat of military attack by Communist-controlled 
forces Is an ever-present and a real danger. Yet, we must understand 
that the muffled and bloodless weapons of subversion, of infiltration, 
of organized and mass-produced falsehood, are the more favored and 
the more dangerous weapons of the Kremlin. Stealthy and insidious, 
these weapons are designed to capture man’s will and to keep it 
captive. Often plausible, and always deceptive, they may serve to 
confuse or to inflame, but whichever may be the means, the end is 
always conquest by, and allegiance to, the Kremlin. 

What, then, should we say? How should we say it? There are 
those who would want us to beat the Kremlin at its game. They 
would have us use every trick of the trade of the propagandist, sub- 
verter, and infiltrator. ‘To them we say firmly that they are wrong. 
America is not an aggressor. We seek no satellites. We want no 
allegiance from any foreign land. What we seek is not satellites, but 
allies, sovereign, self-governing and independent, who would join 
with us in making the world a better place to live, a world free from 
the fear of persecution, of oppression, of arbitrary rule, and, above 
all, free from the fear of war. 

There are others at the other extreme, who would have us let loose 
an army of salesmen, men who would without regard to anything 
else, go out to sell and foster in foreign lands our techniques, our 
methods, our institutions and our ways. To them we say that they 
are equally misguided. Freedom can neither be sold, nor imposed 
from without. Free institutions, such as we have in America, can be 
enduring only if they grow and develop from within a country and 
from within its people. Each country is different. Its growth must 
be firmly rooted in the customs and the way of life of its own people. 
International cooperation which goes into the task of building the 
free world, in welding unity among free and independent nations, 
must be willing and voluntary, achieving joint action without sacri- 
ficing the dignity or impairing the self-reliance of each. 


ACHIEVING AN EFFECTIVE INFORMATION PROGRAM 


America speaks, not with one, but with many voices. Our very 
freedom of speech, freedom of belief and religion, freedom of the press, 
and freedom to protest and criticize, that very freedom breeds diver- 
sity, not uniformity of expression and opinion. In this diversity is 
our strength. Contrast this with the single, uniform, rigid and inex- 
orable rule of the party line. 
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lhe Soviet is monolithic. Ourselves, we are diverse. That is shown 
vy the very fact that we talk in different tones, with different voices, 

d we talk in contradiction to the ideas expressed by other Americans, 

id that fact has an appeal to the minds and hearts of other peoples 
vho are prevented by the presence of the overbearing and dominating 
Communist dictators from having any difference or disagreement in 
hat single one-piece world dominated from the top 

Contrast this with the rule where people are afraid to whisper what 
they think because they fear for their life; where people read news- 

ers not for information, but for self-preservation; where behind 

ry wall hide eavesdroppers and informers, ready to denounce you 
or the least heresy from the decreed and imposed official faith. 

he most effective information programs of the United States are 

refore those that inform and inform truthfully. If, in telling the 
Ty straight, we have to tell about differences and disagreements 
ong us, about criticism and dissent, we may be sure that among 
ose who are able to hear us behind the Lron Curtain there are many 
ho are hungry for that kind of dissent and that much freedom.. If 
; be propaganda on our part, let us make the most of it, 
Another essential ingredient im our talking to the people of other 
ds, an ingredient that has been too often lacking not only in our 
ilk, but also in the attitude of many Americans abroad, both officially 
unofficially, is humility \rrogance breeds hatred. Ability to 
erstand the other fellow’s way of thinking and point of view, 
lity to put yourself in the other fellow’s shoes is indispensable to 
aking yourself understood, liked, and respected. Too often, instead 

of explaining, we tell them what to do; instead of exchanging ideas or 
formation, we say—ours is the best way. 

In dealing more specifically with American information activities 
abroad, let me draw a clear and careful line between the activities 
arried on by our Government and those of private and voluntary 
eroups and organizations. Let me emphasize also that activities and 
programs conducted in Western Europe must of necessity be different 
in level and character than those in the less industrialized and lees 
advanced areas. At the same time, programs designed to reach peoples 
behind the Lron Curtain present many special and difficult problems. 


} 
and 
] 

na 


GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 


All Government information programs begin with an enormous dis- 
advantage, inherent in the very fact that they are conducted by the 
Government. Whether the medium used is a radio broadcast, a 
printed pamphlet, or a mimeographed release, the Government im- 
print on the product of any of these media impairs its effectiveness. 
Information presented by private organizations and particularly by 
bona fide trade-union organizations is vastly more effective. 

No matter how meticulously accurate may be the presentation of 
facts in a Government-issued publication, the tendency on the part 
of recipients is to discount it as prepaganda. There is a further 
problem of the limits imposed upon a Government publication in a 
foreign country by the more or less official character of such a pub- 
lication. 

Senator Witny. Are you testifying now from your own knowledge 
and observations abroad? 


31024— 53—pt. 2——33 
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Mr. SuisHKkin. Well, I think this idea certainly, Senator Wiley 
has been fully borne out by the experiences of our representatives 
there. I have consulted a number of our people. One of them is 
Irving Brown who is in the country now, and | consulted with him 
thoroughly, and this is fully supported by the experiences and observa- 
tions of others who have been abroad. 

Senator Witey. I wanted to know whether that was supported by 
your observations and experience abroad. I did not discount what 
you said, but I think it is necessary to form conclusions on this matter 
from the absolute testimony of those who know, rather than from 
hearsay evidence. 

Mr. Suisukin. | appreciate that. 

If our embassy, for policy reasons is in a difficult or delicate situation, 
must of necessity refrain from comment about a particular problem 
as in the case of some current negotiations, and, at the very same time, 
a United States Government publication is being distributed, talking 
freely about it, obvious difficulties would arise. 

Much excellent and useful material has been distributed. Too 
often, however, substance has been sacrificed to form. A swanky 
brochure, with halftone illustrations exquisitely laid out and printed 
on heavy slick paper, is likely to be resented by an impoverished worker 
and farmer. Some have told the story in style and language far 
over the heads of the people they have tried to reach. Some of the 
USIS bulletins distributed in India, for example, were replete with 
most scholarly material that might be helpful to doctor of philosophy 
candidates at the University of New Dehli, but had little to do with 
the everyday interests of ordinary literate Hindu citizens. Nor did 
those dealing with life in the United States tell about the life of the 
American worker or explain the whys and the wherefores of American 
technical progress in those publications that have been distributed 
there. 

American libraries and USIS information centers abroad Lave 
done, on the whole, an effective job. In many European countries 
where book-reading habits are both widespread and little disturbed 
by the inroads of radio and television, their service has been far 
greater than generally credited to them. More small libraries and 
reading rooms are needed. In France, Italy, Germany, Pakistan, 
and other countries, such facilities should be much more widely 
distributed. They should be conducted on a friendly and cooperative 
basis, to make the information available to those who seek it. There 
have been some examples of extremely bad administration of some 
parts of this program, as in the case of the Amerika Haus centers in 
Germany, where music, lectures, and other cultural activities were 
handled with arrogance by the occupation authority, humiliating to 
the Germans and generating resentment instead of good will. 


FOREIGN REACTIONS TO OFFICIAL AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS 


Senator Witry. May I interrupt for a moment? 

Mr. SuisHkin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wiiny. I was interested to know why a document pub- 
lished by the Government of the United States—a Government that 
has done so much for people abroad, a Government that has spent 
some thirty-odd-billion dollars—should arouse distrust because the 
name of that Government app-ars on it. 
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Is it because their own governments have lied to them so much that 
they do not believe what any government says? Do they feel that 
the very fact that it comes from a government means that it is false? 

Mr. Suisukin. The main reason, Senator, I think, is this: In the 
first place you have the impression on the part of the people in those 
countries, for example, that there is a struggle between Moscow and 
Washington; that there is a government in Moscow which is trying 
to tell them one story and that there is a government in Washington 
trying to tell them another. And, of course, there is some acceptance 
on the part of people of one or the other. But when we set up a defi 
nite service and provide pamphlets and brochures—you can look 
the stack that | have brought here for reference. 

Senator Wiiry. I was afraid you were going to read them all. 

Mr. Sarsukin. Oh, heavens, no. I just wanted to point out 2 or 3 

But, now, on your question, | have an illustration of that—well, 
many illustrations, but I have a pamphlet here or a magazine brought 
out in Italian in Italy which says right on the magazine, “Mutual 
Security Agency Mission, United States of America, Rome,” and it 
gives the street address 

Now, that is an official United States Government publication and 
it means an officialese kind of an expression, it is not a genuine thing, 
it is an ersatz thing 

\. F. OF L. ACTIVITIES 


If, on the other hand, as we have done ourselves, where the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor puts out a pamphlet which reflects the views 
of a bona fide labor organization, its effectiveness is much more direct, 
and I can show that by some of the examples that I have brought here. 

I might mention at this point, that long before this program was 
initiated we had ~ out some very simple, very factu: al pamphlets 
which described in very simple words the life of an American family, 
which described the life, sir, of an American truckdriver—and I know 
something about that, I have been a teamster by trade, for 6 years 
I drove trucks between New York and Kansas City and I know how 
those people live and work. 

Now, this was a pamphlet which in a very simple way described the 
life of the average American truckdriver and hew he lived and what 
his aspirations were. ‘They were based on actual family interviews 
and the pictures were actual pictures of that family, there was abso- 
lutely no coloring of that, it was a straight story. We had that printed 
in German and French and Italian and other languages and the vy ate 
it up, and that was because we told them something about this 
American laboring man, how he lived, how his family lived, how his 
kids go to school and what interests he had and so on. 

Well, to them that was a discovery, it showed them an aspect of 
American life. 


MSA LABOR INFORMATION PROGRAM IN EUROPE 


The labor information program conducted by the Mutual Security 
Agency in Europe has been spotty. In some of the country missions, 
individual labor information officers with genuine trade-union back- 
ground and knowledge of labor did an outstanding job. In a number 
of cases, effective programs could not be developed because of the lack 
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of support at such programs by the chief of the MSA mission or the 
Embassy. The European labor information program as a whole was 
greatly weakened by the absence of competent direction. 

At best, the effectiveness of a Government-conducted labor infor- 
mation program is extremely limited. Newspaper-type publications 
and bulletins published for distribution to workers in their native 
language, no matter how well edited, are neither fish nor fowl when 
published under the imprint of United States Mutual Security Agency. 
They are too often likely, not only to be dismissed as propaganda, but 
also to go against the grain of the national anti-Communist trade- 
union centers, who publish their own papers and pursue their own 
policies, 

If in France, for example, where there is this anti-Communist labor 
organization with its own hes adquarters and its own publication, if 
somebody else comes in with a paper that is distributed widely to 
the workers, that does not strengthen the French labor organization. 
The important thing is for us to see that those things that are distrib- 
uted in the native language do come right from the organization and 
the institution which fights communism, That is our objective. 

The spearhead of strategic attack of the Communist conspirators 
is directed toward the capture of trade unions in every free country. 
Effective labor information programs, supported by us would be most 
valuable. But to be effective, such programs should be carried out by 
the Europeans themselves with complete participation of the free 
trade-union centers in each country. 

Materials describing the role of democratic trade unions in the 
United States, their contribution to our free society and to the Ameri- 
can standard of living, would be both valuable and effective abroad. 
It has been discouraging to see that, while the MSA has maintained 
an elaborate labor information program, the State Department 
informational services have been likely to blow hot on labor news 
on Mondays and cold the rest of the week. 


USIS PUBLICATIONS 


Sinews of America, distributed by the United States Information 
Service, is an extremely well-designed pamphlet. It tells the story 
of the American farm, its industry, its power development, transpor- 
tation, communications, the story ‘of free people striving together 
for new goals.” Everybody is in this story, but the unions. No 
mention of organized labor at all. 

An American Community in Action, also a USIS publication is 
also well put together. It described life in a typical American town. 
Church, school, the town meeting. Everything is there, except the 
union. No labor union anywhere. 

Meet Some Americans * * * At Work is also a USIS pamphlet. 
This one cuts a little closer home: talks directly about workers. It is 
rather elaborate. Runs to 50 pages. My careful reading disclosed 
only two passing and more or less accidental mentions, barely acknowl- 
edging that unions exist—on pages 25 and 34 respectively. The 
pamphlet gives the impression that the great bulk of American workers 
you meet at work are nonunion. 

Needless to say, it would take a full-fledged labor information 
program in itself, to explain to bewildered foreigners, why these 
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unions, sO important to one group of United States information 
officials, are almost nonexistent in the eyes of other United States 
information officials. 

The USIS does have a labor pamphlet or two with unions in it. 
But the facts I have cited indicate sufficiently that the program as a 
whole needs to be harmonized and brought into focus. It might be 
well for this committee to come out and tell the information-pam- 
phlet writers for foreign use not to be apologetic about mentioning 
labor unions in America. Tell them it’s all right with Congress if 
they would talk about unions in a natural tone of voice. Tell them 
that, in fact, it might help in getting some of those foreign trade- 
unionists to look at us, instead of the other way. 


NEED FOR EFFECTIVE OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAM 


An effective overseas information program depends very heavily 
on the character and execution of the substantive policies and pro- 
erams abroad. An information program means that we talk about 
what we do. Conflicts and contradictions in the operating program 
in a particular country lead to conflicts and contradictions in the in- 
formation program. If—as has often been the case—the diplomatic 
mission or its ambassador fail to grasp the importance of getting 
across to the people of the country to which they are accredited the 
feel of the true purpose of the American democracy, if they adhere to 
the 19th century pattern of spokesmen for a colonial power, no amount 
of dedicated informational effort can undo the damage. In South- 
east Asia and the Far East especially, our Embassies must fully 
recognize and accept the importance of emancipation and economic 
and social advancement of the workers in those lands and accept 
free trade-unionism and _ self-organization of these workers into 
democratic unions as a necessary and desirable development in these 
countries. 

We have got to maintain the leadership. If we do not, Moscow 
will—and they are doing it. 


COOPERATION WITH FOREIGN PEOPLES 


Senator Winey. They have unions in Moscow? 

Mr. Suiskin. They do not have any free trade-unions in Moscow, 
but they have set up the semblance of unions. We do not call them 
unions, and we do not consider them to be bona fide. Their policy is 
to set up organizations which serve the C omumunists purpose. 

Senator Witry. I just wanted you to make that point clear. 

Mr. Suisxrn. I am glad you mentioned it, Senator. 

Until the inauguration of the Marshall plan, the United States con- 
ducted abroad largely a relief and aid operation. It was helping re- 
store and rehabilitate a world destroyed by war and occupation. The 
emphasis on ideas and policies was secondary at that stage. Today, 
the foremost purpose of our activity abroad is to win the support of 
ideas and policies necessary to the success of the joint task of building 
the free world. Development of a cooperative effort among countries, 
and a greater degree of self-help by them can and should be accom- 
plished with less American money and fewer American officials abroad. 

Our primary task in foreign countries is to help develop and 
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strengthen the native institutions, to give the greatest possible en- 
couragement to the native initiative, and to seek to synchronize the 
official policies of the United States and its allies with the programs 
and activities of the voluntary and nongovernmental organizations in 
those countries. ‘This is especially important in the field of labor and 
other mass organizations on which the Communist attack is concen- 
trated. What is most important is to nurture the roots of freedom 
and of independent action in the national economies as well as in the 
political and social life of the respective countries. 


POLITICAL AIMS OF INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


Our information programs abroad should be geared to the develop- 
ment of positive policy objectives. On the political side the United 
States should move forward now with a plan for European settlement. 

We must take the initiative. 

This should be a broad plan calling for the withdrawal of troops, 
free elections and economic aid along the lines of gradual unification 
and concerted action by the peoples of Europe toward self-deve lop- 
ment. The bulk of Europeans would support such a program. Its 
launching would place the burden for making good the promise of 
peace squarely on the Kremlin. In addition, we should further the 
alliance of the free nations of Western Europe and help develop the 
machinery for Atlantic cooperation and trade in political and economic 
terms as well as the military. 

We have got to develop NATO. It must go beyond the limitations 
of a purely military defensive alliance. The time has come for us to 
broaden the concept of the Atlantic communities into a cooperative 
relationship that will challenge and capture the imagination of those 
abroad and also those in Latin America, to weld the broad foundations 
of a free world. 

The emphasis in the economic program should be shifted to such 
closer integration of purpose, not only in Europe, but also across the 
Atlantic. It should set forth clearly the aim of our policy in terms of 
fundamental economic and social reform rather than mere aid and 
relief, 

IDEOLOGICAL AIMS OF INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


On the ideological side, a sustained positive approach is especially 
vital. The world conflict is not between two ge ographic units, is not 
between two nations, is not between the U.S. S. R. and the U.S. A. 
It is a conflict between freedom and self-government on one hand, 
and dictatorship on the other. 

Ours is a true revolutionary spirit. It is the spirit in which the 
War of Independence was fought. It is the spirit of the French 
Revolution, and of the English dedications to freedom. It is that 
spirit which the Stalinist regime is stamping out and repressing now 
in order to impose its absolute rule. Ours, therefore, is the struggle 
against autocracy, dictatorship, and oppression. 

Ours is the struggle for self-assertion and self-rule in which the indi- 
vidual can freely choose and can fully share in self-advancement. 

In the programs directed to the Soviet-dominated areas in Eastern 
Europe, we should rely most heavily on truthful information. In 
stating our own purpose, we should emphasize that there can be no 
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return to prewar political, economic, and social conditions. New 
nstitutions must come with freedom under which people could work 
and live without fear in accordance with the ways they choose them- 
selves. 

No totalitarian power, and least of all Communist dictatorship, can 
be overthrown merely by words or scattered internal resistance. 
Soviet rule can only be broken through the eventual development of a 
national resistance to the alien rule from Moscow. As in the case of 
the break of Yugoslavia from Stalinism, and its gradual turning toward 
the west, there may well be a possibility of speeding a break of Czecho- 
slovakia from the Soviet-Russian domination. 

a is not the place to spell out in detail the many require ments, 
or to bring out all the facets of a complex, world- wide information 
renee The task before this Congress is to perfect, to improve, 
and to strengthen such a program, and not to dismantle it, or to sub- 
stitute for it, a makeshift or an amateur operation. 


A. F. OF L. PROGRAMS ABROAD 


Now, I would like to deal with the work of the American Federation 
of Labor programs abroad, very briefly. 

The effectiveness of the activities abroad conducted independently 

by the free and voluntary effort of organizations representing the 
working men and women banded in the trade-union movement is 
vastly greater than those carried on by the Government or, for that 
matter, by any other group. The American Federation of Labor has 
long led in the activities abroad designed to foster freedom and eco- 
nomic advancement of workers in other countries and to fight world 
communism. 

In this work, the A. F. of L. has avoided the plague of dogmas, the 
paralysis of self-deceiving, fine-sounding phrases, and the prison of 
cliches in its fight against communism. Instead of dabbling in 
promises about the far-removed future, we in the A. F. of L. engage in 
positive militant struggle for the continuous improvement of working 
and living conditions for the free exercise of our democratic rights, the 
preservation and strengthening of free trade unions as completely 
independent labor organizations and for the achievement and mainte- 
nance of world peace. 

[t is in this positive sense that we have stepped up our activities 
in the fight against the negative and destructive role of communism 
at home and abroad. It is in this light that we have placed the 
greatest emphasis on building and buttressing free trade unions in all 
lands as the most effective instruments of democracy and bulwarks 
against the extension of and domination by totalitarian tyranny. 

Toward the attainment and advancement of a world free from 
poverty, tyranny, and war, the A. F. of L. has joined hands with 
the free trade union organizations of all lands through the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. We have at our headquarters 
an international representative of the A. F. of L. who also serves as 
the worker delegate to the International Labor Organization. Under 
the guidance of the A. F. of L. executive council and its international 
labor relations committee, the A. F. of L. vigorously advances its 
policies abroad through the free trade union committee of the Ameritan 
Federation of Labor. Our European representative has served as a 
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labor ambassador to the trade-union movements in Europe and in the 
Near East. We have representatives in Germany, Austria, and Italy 
We also have representatives in Japan and Indonesia. Other repre- 
sentatives are serving on temporary assignments to other areas of the 
world. 

FREE TRADE UNION COMMITTEE PUBLICATIONS 


The free trade union committee publishes the International Free 
Trade Union News in English, French, German, and Italian editions 
and the circulation of this paper has been greatly increased. In 
addition, we maintain special correspondents in India, Latin America 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and other countries. 

A pamphlet was recently published by the free trade union com- 
mittee—and I notice that this is the pamphlet mentioned previously 
in the hearing—Who is the Imperialist? This is a pamphlet which 
we brought out. It has been brought out in English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Arabic, and Chinese editions, with distribution 
approaching a million copies. We have separate distribution for eac! 
country and of course copies were distributed by the United States 
Information Service. 

The free trade union committee’s pamphlet Slave Labor in the 
Soviet World has been brought out in English, Spanish, French 
Chinese, Indonesian, and Japanese editions. 

I thought perhaps it would be of some interest to members of the 
committee to just take a look at copies to see what these publications 
are like. I have enough copies for all of the members of the com 
mittee. 

Here is a copy of Who Is the Imperialist? And of course this is in 
the English version. 

I also have two pamphlets here. One is American Labor and the 
World Crisis. It describes in detail the policies of the American 
Federation of Labor and its activities in the international field in very 
considerable detail. 

I do not want to burden the record but I thought that members of 
the committee might want to have them. 

This [indicating] is a briefer and more popular edition of the same. 

Now, Slave Labor in the Soviet World, which is the publication 
I have here. contains pictures and photostats documenting the exist- 
ence of slavery in the Soviet Union and this has been one of the most 
effective forms of propaganda. I mentioned the languages in which 
it has been brought out. It has been given extremely wide distribu- 
tion and by the very virtue of the proof that is provided in bere in the 
documented references, it has proved an extremely effective form of 
getting the information across. 


DISTRIBUTION OF A. F, OF L. LITERATURE 


Senator Winey. I understand. You have told us that it is very 
effective, now tell us how it is effective. Take this pamphlet, Slave 
Labor in the Soviet World, for example. How many of these have 
you gotten out; where have you placed them; how do you distribute 
them among the laboring people in Italy for example? 

Mr. SaisHKin. We have brought them out, as I mentioned, in some 
6 or 7 languages. The total number of copies distributed by us in 
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ese languages 1s well over 1 million. It is a relatively small number 
omparison with the need, but we have had not only a great deal of 
onse but people have written in, after having read these, and they 
stablish ties that way. Also we found it possible to distribute this 
ublication in Berlin, for example, at one of those youth rallies that 
vere staged there, where they just snapped them up, people who came 
over from east Berlin, they just ate them up and took them along 
ith them. ‘That showed that the information which was derived 
om them was the kind of thing they wanted; and getting this kind 
of information was extremely useful to them 


ACTIVITIES IN ITALY AND OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Senator Witry. Take Italy asanexample. They are going to have 
election there soon. Now, how many of these pamphlets have you 
srovided and how do you distribute them among the laboring people 
iere communism is most prevalent? The best thinking in the avorid 
does not mean anything unless you get a salesman who can distribute 
hem among the laborers 
\[r. SatsHKin. Well, Senator, as I tried to point out before, we 
el that the best way to do it is not to go out into the streets and 
vays and distribute it. 
‘he way we do it in Italy, we have been collaborating with the 
[Italian anti-Communist union, the CISL, the Confederation of Free 


l'vades in Italy, which has been working in close cooperation with us in 
these efforts. 

They represent now 2 million Italian workers in the industrial and 

mi-industrial areas of Italy and they are the ones who, through 
heir own choice, distribute information such as this along with other 

ination which is of interest, and in that way information dis- 
ributed by them is vastly more effective 

| have this one set of documents, along the same theme; and here 
indicating] is a map which we have distributed and which I have 

entioned in my statement. 1t shows the slavery situation in Europe 
and on this map you can see the camps, the slave camps. The people 

» have supplied that specific information have made it possible to 
plot those camps on the map, authenticating the information. This 

p provides a documented picture of the slave labor camps in the 
Sout Union and it has gotten tremendously wide attention. 

In Austria, the armed forces seized the German edition of this map 
vhich provided evidence of the fact that it has gone into the Soviet 
sone Of Austria and in Berlin on the occasion of the Youth Festival 
staged by the Communists many of these maps were gladly taken up; 
and we have also distributed a map in that same format in Japanese 
wnd French and Spanish. 

The American Federation of Labor free trade-union committee has 
also made eftort to aid the fighting representatives of the democratic 
forces now working underground in the Iron Curtain countries. We 
have sought to secure humane, fair and helpful treatment by various 
(merican institutions of the courageous exiled leaders of the demo- 
cratic workers’ and peasants’ movements. These are our best hopes 
for the future of freedom behind the Iron Curtain. In this connec- 
tion, we have worked in close cooperation with the Free Trade Union 
Center in Exile and the International Peasants Union. 
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The American Federation of Labor has fought communism fron 
the days long before it was widely recognized as a world menace. [i 
has fought, with equal dedication, Fascist and totalitarian oppression 
in every form. In all our work we strive to further the very purpose 
for which the democratic trade unions exist: freedom and self-advance- 
ment toward better living. In our activities abroad, we have relied 
on the financial and moral support of the wage earners in the United 
States. We feel that our work has furthered the interests and the 
policies of the people of the United States and has helped effectively 
to roll back the threat of Communist domination of freedom-loving 
people. 

Senator HickeNLoopgeR. Thank you very much, Mr. Shishkin, for 
a very interesting and helpful statement. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Wiley? 

Senator Wixtny. I think I have asked them all already. I am very 
grateful, Mr. Chairman, that you did not interrupt me and tell me to 
stop, because these ideas suggested themselves to me as he was reading 
I think that we can put this witness in a class with the other 2, and 
say that all 3 men have made a real contribution to our thinking 
today. 

Mr. Saisaxin. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Mr. Shishkin, what would you estimate 
your budgetary expenditures to be, in connection with information 
activities? I am trying to get an idea of the extent of your operation. 

Mr. SHisHkIN. | cannot give you a definite figure now but I know 
and can tell you the budget of the free trade-union committee is 
extremely small. The staff is very small. We have many friends on 
whom we rely for voluntary help. The free trade-union committee 
receives contributions from our affiliates, some of which are inter- 
national, like the International Ladies’ Garment Workers under Mr. 
Dubinsky’s presidency—they have contributed a very important and 
substantial share, providing headquarters space, providing facilities 
for offices and production and so on; and other affiliaties contribute 
as well. 

I also want to point out that the difficulty of my making a clear 
estimate of this sort is that in this work we have to be extremely alert 
to the immediate and current needs. 

For example, there was a great flood of the Po River in northern 
Italy and we immediately raised money to send to those affected com- 
munities because we felt that it was important for them to know at 
that time that Americans helped, that American workers aided them, 
that their fellow workers came first. 

Right now, or less than a month—well, 2 months ago or so, when 
the floods hit the Netherlands, there was a small contribution, well, 
it was $1,500, and that money, to raise it quickly is not easy. Then 
there was additional money that was raised by our committee that 
went over to help them. Those were the kind of expenditures that 
were made and it was important to have those resources available 
and on hand when needed; and the committee is equipped to deal 
with that. 

Of course, some of the work is being financed directly by the 
American Federation of Labor. For the American representative and 
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the European eeroeeere and some of the activities and some of 
the publications, we print them at the expense of the American 
Federation of alee’ and its own budget. 

Now, sir, we have not accepted funds in any form, either govern- 
mental or of any kind from any nonlabor source—and this is extremely 
important for us, to be able to say, “This is our own money, it is 
finances that we have put up ourselves, there is nobody behind it, it 
is not any kind of hush money, it is our own money 

We are not a propaganda agency for anybody else; we speak for 
ourselves 


PURPOSE OF A. F. OF L. ACTIVITIES ABROAD 


Senator HickENLOoPER. What is the major purpose of your 
activities? Where is the major ah age placed? Are you trying to 
advance the trade-union movement; or are you attempting, in many 
instances, to advance the United States and its general way of life? 

Mr. SuHisHkin. The major emphasis, Senator, is to roll back com- 
munism and to assert the primacy and the predominance of the 
American ideals and the democratic ideals; but to do it, we utilize the 
best ways possible. 

Our main objective in each particular country is to help that coun- 
try, and we believe that no other way exists of doing it except by 
building up their own native institutions into free institutions which 
will be dedicated to the kind of purpose and objective that we seek, 
in order to roll back communism. 

I mentioned Irving Brown before. Now, Irving Brown today is 
regarded widely in Europe as the man who has done more in the way 
of effectively short-circuiting the Communist effort, in the way of 
defeating the Communist effort, than any individual from the United 
States that we have ever sent abroad. 

Senator HickENLooper. Thank you very much, Mr. Shishkin. It 
has been very interesting. And thank you for these samples of the 
literature which you publish. They will be very helpful to the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. SuisHKin. I thought they might be of interest to the sub- 
committee. 

Senator HickENLoopER. We like to see samples of what is being 
put out in various parts of the world. We will try to look at them, 
and all these other things as well, in order to get a cross section and 
a picture of the situation. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Suisnxin. Thank you very much. 

Senator H1ickeNLoorer. Tomorrow afternoon at 2 o’clock, we shall 
hold the last hearing in this series. We shall probably not have a 
hearing after that for a week or 10 days. 

Tomorrow we will hear Mr. George rallup, director of the Americ an 
Institute of Public Opinion, and Col. John Andrews of the Veterans’ 
Administration, who is their representative on the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships. After a period of a week or 10 days, we expect to hear 
official Government witnesses, who will canvass some of the opinions 
expressed in the past and give us their views on the subject. 

The subcommittee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., Wednes- 
day, April 1, 1953.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1, 19538 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OversEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON FoREIGN RELATIONS, 
ui ash inqton, dD. c. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p. m., in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol, Senator Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Senators Hickenlooper, Wiley, Green, and Fulbright. 
Senator HickenLoorpER. The subcommittee will come to order. 
Dr. Gallup, who is scheduled as the first witness has had to be a 
little late and will be here in a very few minutes. Therefore, we will 
start with Col. John N. Andrews, representative of the Veterans’ 
Administration on the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 


STATEMENT OF COL, JOHN N. ANDREWS, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION REPRESENTATIVE, BOARD OF FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Colonel ANprews. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement 
which I would like to read. I have left copies with the secretary. 

Senator HickEn.LoopeEr. All right, you may proceed. 

Colonel ANpREws. My name is John N. Andrews. I am the per- 
sonal representative of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. Most 
of my life I have been engaged in the field of education, first as a 
teac her and school superintendent, and later as a university professor. 

‘or 12 years, prior to 1941 when I entered upon active military duty 
as a colonel in the Army, I was a member of the faculty of New York 
University. I was a member of the United States education mission 
to Japan in 1946. 

I appree 7 ite the opportunity to appear before your committee as a 
member of the Board of Foreign Scholarships and to answer any 
questions relating to the policies of the Board. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Public Law 584, 79th Congress, authorized a 10-member Board 
to be appointed by the President of the United States to select par- 
ticipants and to supervise the exchange program as authorized in 
this law. The legislation gives preference to veterans and requires 
that 1 of the 10 members be from the Veterans’ Administration. 

When the President appointed the members of the Poard of Foreign 
Scholarships in July 1947, Gen. Omar Bradley, then Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs, was designated to represent the Veterans Admin- 
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istration. When he returned to the Department of the Army to 
become Chief of Staff in 1948, I was appointed to fill the vacancy on 
the Poard. In 1951 my term expired and I was reappointed for a 
3-year term. I have attended nearly all of the Board meetings and 
have devoted considerable time to the operation of the program, 
particularly to the selection of grantees and to the work of the stipends 
committee. 

l’or many years I have had a deep interest in international relations 
and have been a strong advocate of educational exchange as a means 

promoting international understanding. I agree with the state- 
ment made by Mr. Cecil Rhodes in 1899 when he wrote in his will, 
establishing the Rhodes Scholarship Fund: 

Iducational relations make the strongest ties. 


And in 1945 Dr. Robert Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, 
said: 

We do not know what education could do for us, because we have never tried it. 

Since the Fulbright Act gives preference to veterans, I have been 
especially interested in this aspect of the program. The reports 
indicate that a large proportion of the male student grantees of the 
United States participating in the exchange program have been 
veterans. Thus the expressed intent of the Congress has been 
carried out. All other things being equal, veterans have received 
preference. But if a nonveteran is better qualified, the Board’s 
policy would recommend that the grant go to him. Recent figures 
indicate that about 40 percent of all grantees of the United States 
have been veterans; of the student grantees approximately 44 percent 
have been veterans. 

| understand Prof. Martin R. P. McGuire appeared before your 
committee on March 23. I would like to supplement his statement. 
As members of the Board of Foreign Scholarships and as members of 
the Committees on Selections and Stipends, Prof. McGuire and I have 
spent many hours going over the policies relating to the operation 
of the Board. 

We have given careful attention to the applications of persons as 
recommended by the four designated screening agencies—Institute 
of International Education, United States Office of Education, 
Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, and the American 
Council on Education. 

The Institute of International Education is responsible for receiving 
applications and recommending American studenis; the United 
States Office of Education processes applications and recommends 
American teachers; the Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils handles applications and recommends American professors 
ard research scholars; and the American Council on Education 
makes recommendations for persons who are to participate in Ameri- 
can schools abroad. Similar care is exercised in selecting foreign 
nationals who are coming to the United States to participate in the 
exchange program. 





SELECTING FULBRIGHT SCHOLARS 


The Board of Foreign Scholarships has instructed the sereening 
agencies to pay partic ular attention to the scholarship of the indiv id- 
ual, his personal qualifications aad integrity, and the contribution he 
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in make during the period of his Fulbright award and later in his 

areer. We have been especially careful to select those individuals 
who are presumed to have the capacity and qualifications to make 

\d-will ambassadors, while participating in the program and after 
en return. We have endeavored to select only those individuals 
who appear to represent the highest American ideals and who exem- 
plify democracy in its true meaning. I believe this very important 
obiect ive has be n lat ‘rely a iccomplished 

Ve have nanauie ‘red the health of the individual to be very import- 

nt and have not approved any individual if it appeared that his 
mental or physical condition would lessen the effectiveness of his 
work. 

feeling that the opportunities for participation in the educational 

xchange activities should be as broad as possible, we have given 
preference to students who have not bad recent study or travel abroad. 
This limitation has not applied to veterans who have served with the 
(Armed Forces overseas. 

In carrying out these policies, there has been developed a very 

areful selection procedure. Take, for example, our American 

udents. Most students apply through their own colleges or uni- 
versities, at which there is designated a faculty member appointed 
by the president of the institution who acts as a Fulbright program 
adviser. He is aided by a faculty committee on Fulbright awards 
which passes upon the credentials and merits of each applicant. At- 
large applicants—those who are no longer enrolled at universities— 
make direct application to the Institute of International Education, 
and those recommended for grants must present themselves for inter- 
view to the nearest Fulbright program adviser, to one of the regional 
offices of the institute, or in the case of those near the metropolitan 
area, to ITE headquarters in New York. These applications are 
then screened by the institute’s national selection committee, which 

‘onsists of eminent educators, and are then scrutinized from the 
stendineiia of personal suitability and feasibility of their projects by 
the binational commissions overseas in the countries where the 
applicants propose to go. 

With this information at hs ~ the Board makes its final selection. 
I might add that the names of all recipients of grants under the 
exchange program are reported to the Congress each year by the 
Secretary of State. 

Other categories of applicants are handled in a similarly careful way 
in cooperation with competent American professional agencies and 
institutions. 

SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 


Now that I have given you something of the policies relating to the 
operations of the Board, I would like to tell you of the scope of the 
program and give a few examples of its effectiveness. 

The United States has signed agreements with 28 countries. 
Luxembourg and Belgium are considered as one. As a result of the 
war two of the country programs—China and Korea—have been 
temporarily suspended. 

The Fulbright program is indeed a two-way-flow activity. Already 
more than 10, 000 grantees have pe ticipated in this exchange program. 
More than one-half of the participants have been foreign nationals 
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who have come to the United States to study, to teach in the elemen 
tary and secondary schools, or to serve as professors and researc! 
scholars in the various colleges and universities. The breakdown is 
as follows: Of the 10,000 grants, 4,460 were to Americans and 5,505 
to foreign nationals coming to America. The categories were 
Students, 6,302; teachers, 1,466; professors and research scholars 
2,297. The total value of the grants, all payable in foreign currency 
is the equivalent of approximately $15 million. 

Senator Futspricutr. May | interrupt? 

Colonel ANprews. Certainly, Senator Fulbright. 

Senator Futgrientr. How long a period of time does that cover? 

Colonel ANpRews. That is since the program’s inception, in 1948 
The program was begun in 1947, and | think our first participants 
were in 1948. 

Senator Wiiey. You say that you use foreign currencies. Did 
you use counterpart funds? 

Colonel ANprEews. Most of the funds used were from the sale of 
surplus war property. Smith-Mundt funds have been used to hel; 
support the Fulbright program. 

Senator Futsricut. | have 1 other question. Do the 5,500 foreign 
nationals include foreign nationals going to American institutions 
abroad? 

Colonel ANpDrews. That number includes the foreign nationals who 
have come to the United States but not those foreign nationals who 
have studied in American schools abroad. 

Senator Futpricatr. That is what I mean. They have not all 
come to America. 

Colonel ANprews. That is correct. In addition I believe about 
1,400 have been foreign nationals who studied in American schools 
abroad. 

Senator Futnsricut. That is a substantial number, is it not? 

Colonel ANprEws. Yes, it is. 

Senator Futsricut. Thank you. 


CATEGORIES OF PARTICIPANTS 


Colonel ANprews. Educators and other officials of the 26 countries 
now actively participating in the program have indicated much 
interest in the educational exchange program and have expressed 
the hope that it can be further enlarged and extended. There seems 
to be general agreement that the program should be permanent. 

The large number of applications filed each year in the United 
States indicates the importance of the program and the keen competi- 
tion for the available grants. The student category represents the 
largest group of applicants—that is, over 4,200 for the 1953 competi 
tion. The number of student grants for the academic vear 1953-54 
is expected to total approximately 1,000. 

The student exchanges are providing increasingly large numbers of 
our best young people with firsthand knowledge of other countries 
and their problems, thereby fitting them for better citizenship. Many 
of the grantees, on returning to the United States, go into the teaching 
profession and thus help to educate the rising generation to a better 


understanding of the world in which they live. In a similar manner 


the exchange program makes it possible for large numbers of foreign 
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students to study in American universities. In this way they have 
opportunity to gain impressions of our customs, ideals, and educational 
philosophy. 

The teacher exchange program is a way by which our American 
philosophy of democracy can be spread throughout all parts of the 
world. Teachers from abroad and Americans going overseas carry a 
message about our way of life to other countries. Teachers coming 
to the United States also bring with them ideas and information about 
their countries to enrich our knowledge of other peoples 

Under the Fulbright program approximately 500 teachers are 
exchanged each year. For the current year there are 257 Americans 
vho are teaching in elementary and secondary schools abroad, and 
nearly 300 foreign nationals who are either engaged in teaching or 
specialized study of teaching methods in the United States. There ts 
every evidence that the number of teachers participating will bi 
substantially increased 

In the advanced category—professors, research scholars, librarians 
ournalists, et cetera—some 2,500 scholars apply annually for grants 
and over 340 appointments are made each year for lecturing and re 
search in the 26 participating countries. At the same time, approx 
imately 415 professors and research scholars come to the United 
States to study or teach at American universities. The results comin 
rom this extensive participation are measured not in numbers, but in 


the impact these exchanges make through persons of influence and 
prestige on the attitudes of other peoples toward the United States 

Not only is the general cause of international relations served by 
the educational exchange program, but many countries look to it as 
2 means of assisting them in nonmaterial ways in establishing or 
reestablishing institutions or programs in keeping with developments 
in the postwar world. The exchange program provides a unique 
opportunity for many of the foreign universities, in reestablishing 
themselves, to consider the best American educational methods and 
to benefit from recent advances in scholarship in the United States. 


PRIVATE PARTICIPATION IN THE PROGRAM 


The program is an excellent example of cooperation between organ 
zed education and Government agencies in promoting the national 
nterests. In addition to the funds provided by the Government, 
{merican universities and private foundations annually contribute to 
this program, in the form of grants for foreign professors and research 
scholars alone, the sum of approximately $700,000 And this amount 
does not include the fees which are generally waived by the colleges 
and universities for visiting research scholars. Also it should be 
mentioned that the cost of conducting the competitions for professors 
and research scholars in the United States is very low because of the 
voluntary services given by over 200 eductional leaders in screening 
applications and in recommending candidates for awards. The 
identifiable private dollar support last vear for foreign grantees gener- 
ally amounted to $1,300,000. This is another indication of the respect 
for and support of the program by American institutions and 
organizations. 

The colleges and universities and various foundations also provid: 
large sums each year to make it possible for foreign students to stud. 
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in the United States. Under the Fulbright program transportation 
only is pe so the foreign students must obtain scholarships through 
the colleges and universities, the foundations and other private 
sources, or have assistance under the Smith-Mundt and other allow- 
ances niet available in American dollars. 


VALUE OF THE EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


A feature of the program is the long-range character of ite objective Ss. 
These objectives are accomplished by a kind of chain reaction effect 
which gathers force as the program continues. A good example of 
this is a plan for July of this year when a team of 4 Fulbright specialists 
in the field of elementary and secondary education will go to India to 
conduct a series of 3 seminars, each lasting for 3 months in 3 different 
centers of India. These short courses will be attended by school 
principals, supervisors, and teachers from the Indian schools in the 
three areas served. In this way the principle of extension work which 
has been applied with such suecess in the United States in agriculture, 
health, and home economics, is now being applied by the program in 
the field of education in India. 

It is difficult to imagine a way in which American and Indian 
specialists could come into more meaningful contact. Similar projects 
with similar impact are being developed in such countries as the 
United Kingdom, Italy, and Norway, in various fields of activity 
which are significant for our ultimate objec tives. 

Reports from persons representing all categories of participants 
indicate they have profited by the experience abroad, and show that 
the grantees are effective in promoting international understanding. 
[ would like to give a few examples which reflect the benefits derived 
from the program. 


EXPERIENCES OF EXCHANGE PROFESSORS 


Prof. I. D. Taubeneck of Whittier, Calif., formerly of Columbia 
University, is currently se rving as a Fu Ib right professor in the Philip- 
pine Normal ( ‘ollege in Mi anila. Reports. indicate that his work in 
citizenship training and adult sheila has been received most en- 
age ally. President Macario Naval of the Philippine Normal 

College has made a formal request of the foundation in Manila that 
Professor Taubeneck be permitted to continue his work in the Philip- 
pines for at least one semester, and preferably a year, beyond his 
present contract. 

He has also been invited to participate in the 6-week summer school 
and teacher training center in the Philippines. Approximately 1,000 
teachers, representing the 53 provinces, will attend the special training 
program. He will give several lectures to the entire group and in 
addition will conduct a seminar and workshop on modern educational 
methods. 

In his presentations, he will stress citizenship training and adult 
education. His outstanding work in these fields has long been 
recognized in the United States. During their 7 months in the 
Philippines, Mr. Taubeneck and his wife have traveled several thous- 
and mules visiting public schools; addressing teachers’ mectings; 
interviewing school officials, teachers and students; and speaking to 
servic e clubs and groups of business les uders. 
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Prof. Rufus D. Smith of New York University has sent a report 
» me in which he summarizes some of the principal accomplishments 
| f his work during the year 1951-52 as a visiting professor of political 


ence at Chulalongkorn University in Thailand. In addition to his 
aching, he helped to reorganize the curriculum of the school of 
public administration of that university Most of the graduates of 
this institution go into positions connected with public administration 
nd service, teaching and professional activities 

Chulalongkorn University has requested that Professor Smith be 

yiven another grant in order to continue the important work which 
he has alreay started in Thailand. 
\ir. Chairman, I would like to insert in the record, the letter 

‘ceived from Professor Smith 

Senator HickENLooper. It will be attached and follow your state- 
ment 

Colonel ANDrREws. Thank you. 

OTHER EXAMPLES OF THE PROGRAM’S OPERATIONS 

[ would like to read from a letter received from a student from 
Thailand. He is studying at a prominent university and doing his 
work in the graduate school of public administration and social 
service. Ina recent letter to me he wrote as follows: 

I would like you to know how much I appreciate the job done by your Govern- 
ment. Frankly speaking, I did not expect such an excellent coordinated work 
before. I now realize that I am gaining, not losing, in investing my time in the 
States. You may have known that I am a junior lecturer in a Thailand university 

1 [ am responsible not only for academic work but for administrative work as 

ll. Now you must know how meaningful my present vear in the States is to 

vy future vears in Thailand. I cannot promise a change, a revolutionary change, 

the field of education and public administration in my country. But I can 

romise a betterment, an improvement, in the field which will undoubtedly be 

ised on what I gain from my short visit to the United States. I would like to 
end my letter with the hope that vour Government will continue its work to 
romote international understanding through the satisfactory policy of exchanging 
f administrative personnel, teachers, and students with overseas countries. 

If | may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert in full the letter from 
the student, 

Senator H1cKENLOOPER. You may do it at the close of your remarks. 

Colonel ANpREws. Thank you. 

Still another example is that of the conference last summer at 
Cambridge University in England. The theme of that conference 
was “the place of the United States in the North Atlantic Com- 
munity.’ It brought together eminent American specialists and key 
persons of influence in the intellectual world in Great Britain. It was so 
successful that it is being repeated this coming summer at Oxford. The 
significance of projects like this is obvious when one considers that 
one of the fundamental tactics of the U.S. 5. R. is to try to break up 
the solidarity which exists among the free nations of the world. 

Examples like these indicate the unique contribution, as distin- 
guished from other activities, the exchange of persons program, that 
makes to strengthening the common objectives of the free nations of 

: the world in this critical period. These and other examples which I 
: could give demonstrate that this exchange of persons program is a 
hard-hitting, if subtle, contribution to the cold war which is so largely 


a war of ideas. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


The Board of Foreign Scholarships is seeking constantly to improve 
educational exchange. Based upon 6 years of experience with the 
Board, I would like to make the following recommendations for further 
improving the exchange program: 

(1) It is very important that funds be authorized on a continuing 
basis so there will be no interruption of the program. 

(2) More attention should be given to the orientation programs, and 
I believe steps are already under way to accomplish this objective. 

I have been assured by the screening agencies they are taking steps 
to accomplish that 

(3) There is need for more extensive participation on the part of 
the smaller colleges and universities, and there should be wider geo 
graphical distribution. 

[ believe, Mr. Chairman, that the principle of wider geographical 
distribution is being accomplished. One of our problems in the early 
days in the operation of the program was that too many students 
and teachers and professors, we thought, were being selected from the 
eastern seaboard 

Now, many more colleges are participating and we believe that the 
activities are becoming much more widespread than they were in the 
early days of the program. 

Mr. Chairman, we realize, of course, that a program of this scope and 
character requires financial support. If we are to continue to receive 
foreign guaranties we must have dollars to supplement their foreign- 
currency grants. 

We must also have such support for the necessary services involved 
in the program such as the orientation mentioned above. 

We are grateful to the Congress for the financial support in dollars 
provided up to this time under authority of the Smith-Mundt Act 
Some of these funds are used also for the general administration of 
the program by the State Department and for the provision of staff 
services. Since its inception, we believe the Department has admin- 
istered the program in an effective manner, and we hope that it will 
continue to have this responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my formal remarks. I shall be glad 
to answer any questions. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Thank you, Colonel Andrews. You have 
had very valuable experience in the past and we appreciate your 
views. Your entire statement, including those parts which you did 
not read, will go into the record in continuity since you merely omitted 
them to save time, I believe. 

Colonel Andrews. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. The letters you referred to will be inserted 
in the record following your statement. 

Colonel Andrews. Thank you, Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator HickenLooper. They will be inserted before the question- 
ing. I think that will be more orderly. 

(The full statement and documents submitted by Colonel Andrews 
are as follows: ) 
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STATEMENT BY JOHN N. ANDREWS 


: Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity 
ippear before your committee as a member of the Board of Foreign Scholarships 

: snd to answer any questions relating to the policie: of the Board, 

| 


Public Law 584, 79th Conzress, authorized a 10-member Board to be appoi 
the President of the United States to select participants and to supervi 
change program as authorized in this law. The lezislation gives prefere 
I and requires that 1 of the 10 members be from the Veterans’ Administration 
en the President appointed the members of the Board of Foreign Scholarships 









WI 


: July 1947, Gen. Omar Bradley, then Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
| as designated to represent the Veterans’ Administratio When he returned 


the Department of the Army to become Chief of Staff in 1948, I was appointed 
fill the vacancy on the Board. In 1951 my term expired and I was reappointed 
for a 3-year term. I have attended nearly all of the Board meetings and have 
voted considerable time to the operation of the program, particularly to the 
tion of grantees and to the work of the Stipend Committee 
For many years I have had a deep interest in international relations and have 
a strong advocate of educational exchange as a means of promoting inter 
tional understanding. I agree with the statement made by Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
1899 when he wrote in his will, establishing the Rhodes Scholarship Fund: 
Educational relations make the strongest ties.”” And in 1945 Dr. Robert 


Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, said: ‘‘We do not know what education 


ild do for us, because we have never tried it 

Since the Fulbright Act. gives preference to veterans, I have been especially 
erested in this aspect of the program. The reports indicate that a large 
roportion of the male student grantees of the United States participating in the 
hange program have been veterans. Thus the expressed intent of the Congress 
ias been carried out. All other things being equal, veterans have received 
preference. But if a nonveteran is better qualified, the Board’s policy would 

ommend that the grant go to him. Recent figures indicate that about 40 
percent of all grantees of the United States have been veterans; of the student 
rantees approximately 44 percent have been veterans 

I! understand Dr. Martin R. P. McGuire appeared before your committee on 
23. I would like to supplement his statement As members of the 
of Foreign Scholarships and as members of the committees on selections 








j \larch 


« ard o 


1 stipends, Dr. McGuire and I have spent many hours going over the policies 
elating to the operation of the board. We have given careful attention to the 
ipplications of persons as recommended by the four designated screening agencies 

plicat f led by the f 1 1 
Institute of International Edueation, United States Office of Education, Con- 
ference Board of Associated Research Councils, and the American Council on 
Edueation). The Institute of Internationa ducation is responsible for receiving 
Ed { Ihe Institute of Int t | Rd | f 


applications and recommending American students: the United States Office of 
idueation processes applications and recommends American teachers; the Con- 


] 


ference Board of Associated Research Councils handles applications and recom- 
iends American professors and research scholars: and the American Council on 
lucation makes recommendations for persons who are to participate in American 
chools abroad. Similar care is exercised in selecting foreign nationals who are 
oming to the United States to participate in the exchange progran 
The Board of Foreign Scholarships has instructed the screeni 
ay particular attention to the scholarship of the individual, his personal qualifi- 
ations and integrity, and the contribution he can make during the period of his 

Fulbright award and later in his career. We have been especially careful to 

elect those individuals who are persumed to have the capacity and qualifications 

to make goodwill ambassadors while participating in the m and after they 
: return. We have endeavored to select only those individuals who appear to 
represent the highest American ideals and who exemplify democracy in its true 

meaning, I believe this very important objective has been largely accomplished. 


T 





g agencies to 





progr 





: We have considered the health of the individual to be very important and have 
i not approved any individual if it appeared that his mental or physical condition 
| would lessen the effectiveness of his work. Feeling that the opportunities for 


participation in the educational exchange activities should be as broad as possible, 
we have given preference to students who have not had recent study or travel 
abroad. This limitation has not applied to veterans who have served with the 
(Armed Forces overseas. 

In carrying out these policies, there has been developed a very careful selection 
procedure. Take for example our American students. Most students apply 
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through their own colleges or universities, at which there is designated a facult 
member appointed by the president of the institution who acts as Fulbright 
program adviser. He is aided by a faculty committee on Fulbright awards 
which passes upon the credentials and merits of each applicant. At-large ap- 
plicants (those who are no longer enrolled at universities) make direct application 
to the Institute of International Education, and those recommended for grants 
must present themselves for interview to the nearest Fulbright program adviser, 
to one of the regional offices of the Institute, or in the case of those near the 
metropolitan area, to I. I. E. headquarters in New York. These applications 
are then screened by the Institute’s national selection committee which consists 
of eminent educators and are then scrutinized from the standpoint of persona! 
suitability and feasibility of their projects by the binational commissions over- 
seas in the countries where the applicants propose to go. With this informatior 
at hand the Board makes its final selection. I might add that the names of all 
recipients of grants under the exchange program are reported to the Congress 
each year by the Secretary of State. 

Other categories of applicants are handled in a similarly careful way in cooper- 
ation with competent American professional agencies and institutions. 

Now that I have given you something of the policies relating to the operations 
of the Board, I would like to tell you of the scope of the program and give a few 
examples of its effectiveness. 

The United States has signed agreements with 28 countries. As a result of 
the war, two of the country programs—China and Korea—have been tempo- 
rarily suspended. The Fulbright program is indeed a two-way flow activity. 
Already more than 10,000 grantees have participated in this exchange program 
More than one-half of the participants have been foreign nationals who have 
come to the United States to study, to teach in the elementary and secondary 
schools, or to serve as professors.and research scholars in the various colleges 
and universities. The breakdown is as follows: Of the 10,000 grants, 4,460 
were to Americans and 5,505 to foreign nationals coming to America. The 
categories were: Students, 6,302; teachers, 1,466; professors and research scholars, 
2,297. The total value of the grants, all payable in foreign currency, is the 
equivalent of approximately $15 million. 

Educators and other officials of the 26 countries now actively participating in 
the program have indicated much interest in the educational exchange program 
and have expressed the hope that it can be further enlarged. There seems to be 
general agreement that the program should be permanent. 

The large number of applications filed each year in the United States indicates 
the importance of the program and the keen competition for the available grants 
The student category represents the largest group of applicants—that is, over 
4,200 for the 1953 competition. The number of student grants for the academic 
year 1953-54 is expected to total 1,000. 

The student exchanges are providing increasingly large numbers of our best 
young people with first-hand knowledge of other countries and their problems, 
thereby fitting them for better citizenship. Many of the grantees, on returning 
to the United States, go into the teaching profession and thus help to educate the 
rising generation to a better understanding of the world in which they live. Ina 
similar manner the exchange program makes it possible for large numbers of 
foreign students to study in American universities. In this way they have oppor 
tunity to gain impressions of our customs, ideals, and educational philosophy. 

The teacher exchange program is a way by which our American philosophy of 
democracy can be spread throughout all parts of the world. Teachers from 
abroad and Americans going overseas carry a message about our way of life to 
other countries. Teachers coming to the United States also bring with them 
ideas and information about their countries to enrich our knowledge of other 
peoples. Under the Fulbright program approximately 500 teachers are exchanged 
each year. For the current year there are 257 Americans who are teaching in 
elementary and secondary schools abroad, and nearly 300 foreign nationals who 
are either engaged in teaching or specialized study of teaching methods in the 
United States. There is every evidence that the number of teachers participating 
will be substantially increased. 

In the advanced category—professors, research scholars, librarians, journalists, 
etc.—some 2,500 scholars apply annually for grants and over 340 appointments 
are made each year for lecturing and research in the 26 participating countries. 
At the same time approximately 415 professors and research scholars come to the 
United States to study or teach at American universities. The results coming 
from this extensive participation are to be measured not in numbers, but in the 
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impact these exchanges make through persons of influence ar 
attitudes of other peoples toward the United Stat« 

Not only is the general cause of international relations served by the educational 
exchange program, but many countries look to it as a means of assisting them in 
onmaterial ways in establishing or reestablishing institutions or programs in 


keeping with developments in the postwar world The exchange program provides 


a unique opportunity for many of the foreign universities, in reestablishing them 
selves, to consider the best American educational methods and to benefit from 
recent advances in scholarship in the United States 

The program is an excellent example of cooperation between organized education 
and Government agencies in promoting the national interest In addition to the 
funds provided by the Government American universities and private foundatior 
annually contribute to this program, in the form of grants for foreign professor 


prestige on the 





and research scholars alone, the sum of approximately $700,000. And this 
amount does not include the fees which are generally waived by the colleges and 
universities for visiting research scholars. Also it should be mentioned that the 


cost of conducting the competitions for professors and research scholars in the 


United States is very low because of the voluntary services given by over 200 
educational leaders in screening applications and in recommending candidates for 
awards. The identifiable private dollar support last year for foreign grantees 
generally amounted to $1,300,000. This is another indication of the respect for 
and support of the program by American institutions and organizations. 

The colleges and universities and various foundations also provide large sums 
each year to make it possible for foreign students to study in the United States. 
Under the Fulbright program transportation only is paid, so the foreign students 
must obtain scholarships through the colleges and universities, the foundation 
and other private sources, or have assistance under the Smith-Mundt and other 
allowances made available in American dollars. 

A feature of the program is the long-range character of its objectives. These 
objectives are accomplished by a kind of ‘“‘chain reaction” effect which gathers 
force as the program ccntinues. A good example of this is a plan for July of this 
year when a team of four Fulbright specialists in the field of elementary and 
secondary education will go to India to conduct a series of 3 seminars, each lasting 
for 3 months in 3 different centers of India. These short courses will be at- 
tended by school principals. supervisors, and teachers from the Indian schools in 
the three areas served. In this way the principle of extension work which has 
been applied with such success in the United States in agriculture, health, and 
home economics, is now being applied by the program in the field of education in 
India. It is difficult to imagine a way in which American and Indian specialists 
could come into more meaningful contact. Similar projects with similar impact 
are being developed in such countries as, for example, the United Kingdom, Italy, 
Norway, in various fields of activity which are significant for our ultimate objec- 
tives. 

Reports from persons representing all categories of participants indicate they 
have profited by the experience abroad, and show that the grantees are effective 
in promoting international understanding. I would like to give a few examples 
which reflect the benefits derived from the program. 

Prof. I. D. Taubeneck of Whittier, Calif., is currently serving as a Fulbright 
professor in the Philippine Normal College in Manila. Reports indicate that his 
work in citizenship training and adult education has been received most enthusi- 
astically. President Macario Naval of the Philippine Normal College has made 
a formal request of the Foundation in Manila that Professor Taubeneck be per- 
mitted to continue his work in the Philippines for at least one semester, and prefer- 





ably a year, beyond his present contract. He has also been invited to participate 
in the 6-week summer school and teacher training center in the Philippines. 
Approximately 1,000 teachers, representing the 53 provinces, will attend the 
special training program. He will give several lectures to the entire group and 
in addition will conduct a seminar and workshop on modern educational methods 
In his presentations he will stress citizenship training and adult education. His 


outstar ding work in these fields has long been recognized in the United States 
During their 7 months in the Philippines, Mr. Taubeneck and his wife have trav- 
eled several thousand miles visiting public schools; addressing teachers’ meetings; 
interviewing school officials, teachers and students; and speaking to service clubs 
and groups of business leaders. 

Prof. Rufus D. Smith of New York University has sent a report to me in which 
he summarizes some of the principal accomplishments of his work during the year 
1951-52 as a visiting professor of political science at Chulalongkorn University in 
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Thailand. In addition to his teaching, he helped reorganize the curriculum of the 
school of public administration of that university. Most of the graduates of his 
institution go into positions connected with public administration and service, 
teaching and professional activities. Chulalongkorn University has requested 
that Professor Smith be given another grant in order to continue the important 
work which he has already done in Thailand. 

| would like to read from a letter received from a student from Thailand. He 
is studying at a prominent university and doing his work in the graduate school of 
publie administration and social service. In a recent letter to me he wrote as 
follows: ‘I would like you to know how much I appreciate the job done by your 
Government. Frankly speaking, I did not expect such an excellent coordinated 
work before. I now realize that I am gaining, not losing, in investing my time in 
the States. You may have known that I am a junior lecturer in a Thailand 
university, and [ am responsible not only for academic work but for administrative 
work as well. Now you must know now meaningful my present year in the States 
is to my future years in Thailand. I cannot promise a change, a revolutionary 
change, in the field of education and publie administration in my country. But 
I can promise a betterment, an improvement, in the field which will undoubtedly 
be based on what I gain from my short visit to the United States. I would like to 
end my letter with the hope that your Government will continue its work to 
promote international understanding through the satisfactory policy of exchanging 
of administrative personnel, teachers, and students with overseas countries.”’ 

Still another example is that of the conference last summer at Cambridge 
University in England. The theme of that conference was ‘‘the place of the 
United States in the North Atlantic Community.” It brought together eminent 
American specialists and key persons of influence in the intellectual world in 
Great Britain. It was so successful that it is being repeated this coming summer 
at Oxford. The significance of projects like this is obvious when one considers 
that one of the fundamental tactics of the U. 5. 5. R. is to try to break up the 
solidarity which exists among the free nations of the world. 

Examples like these indicate the unique contribution, as distinguished from 
other activities, that this program makes to strengthening the common objectives 
of the free nations of the world in this critical period. These and other examples 
which I could give demonstrate that this program is a hard-hitting, if subtle, 
contribution to the cold war which is so largely a war of ideas. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships is seeking constantly to improve educational 
exchange. Based upon 6 years of experience with the board, I would like to make 
the following recommendations for futher improving the exchange program: 

(1) It is very important that funds be authorized on a continuing basis so there 
will be no interruption of the program; 

(2) More attention should be given to the orientation programs, and I believe 
steps are already underway to accomplish this objective; 

(3) There is need for more extensive participation on the part of the smaller 
colleges and universities, and there should be wider geographical distribution. 

We realize of course that a program of this scope and character requires financial 
support. If we are to continue to receive foreign grantees we must have more 
dollars to supplement their foreign currency grants. We must also have such 
support for the necessary services involved in the program such as the orientation 
mentioned above. We are grateful to the Congress for the financial support in 
dollars provided up to this time under authority of the Smith-Mundt Act. Some 
of these funds are used also for the general administration of the program by 
the State Department and for the provision of staff services. Since its inception 
we believe the Department has administered the program in an effective manner, 
and we hope that it will continue to have this responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my formal remarks. I shall be glad to answer any 
questions. 


Letrers Receivep By Cou. JoHn N. ANDREWS 


New York UNIVERSITY, 
New York 3, N. Y., March 9, 1958. 
Col. Joun N. ANDREWS, 
Veterans’ Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Drak CoLoneL ANDREWS: For some time I have been going to write to you 
more fully of my impressions of the worth of the Fulbright Foundation in Thailand, 
and education-aid program and activity made possible under the terms of the 
Fulbright Act. 





‘ 
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It was my great distinction and privilege to be one of the first two of the uni- 
versity lecturers to be appointed to Thailand under the act. The other incum- 
bent was Dr. Arthur P. Scott of the University of Chicago. Associated with us 
was Dr. Frances L. Spain of the University of California who was assigned to 
the task of library reorganization We were the first on the scene in Thailand 
inder the Fulbright Act. Because of this fact we had no experience upon which 
to build; we were pioneers in a new educational venture I can assure vou that 
we felt a great sense of responsibility; we were the first educational ambassadors 
of the United States to the two universities of Thailand—Chulalongkorn Univer- 


sity and the University of Moral and Political Philosophy Since these two 


niversities had grown to a large extent out of English and French educational 
backgrounds, we felt constrained to be worthy of American education 
We were welcomed to Thailand in the most friendly spirit—one might say 
with open arms.”’ Aside from our purely teaching assignment, we were called 


ipon to assist in the solution of problems of ed 


ucational reorganization ar 
research. 

The results of our efforts, I believe, were tangible, substantial, and 
manent value. These, in my own particular case, luded assistance 
modeling of a new curriculum in publie service and administration, plans for the 
further enlargement of a Government personnel-training program at Chulalong- 

rn University, and a strengthening of its library facilities. Lacking in repre- 
sentative American texts in the social sciences, the faculties of 
New York University cooperated in meeting this textbook deficiency. Subse- 
quent to and growing out of these relationships, Dean Kasem Vdyanin of its 
faculty of political science (Governmer 
6 months in the United States for further study and experience e has beet 

it 
University, in which institutions he has given courses on Southes Asia and 
Thailand. Of the first graduating e fF Chulalongkorn’s fact f political 
science, its two highest honor students will be studving public administration at 
New York University, preparatory to their return to Chulalongkorn as full-time 
instructors on the faculty of political science. This opportunity to strengthen 
the Thailand faculty in public administration was made through Fulbright travel 
grants and supporting fellowships at New York Univ 

Within the last few days I have learned that Chulalongkorn University plans to 
erect a new university library—a most needed addition. Dr. Spain’s study and 
research, I am sure, played a considerable part in the acceptance of these plans. 

The Fulbright Foundation in Thailand has made possible the appointment to 
Thailand of a number of people in other than the university lectureships, particu- 
larly in such areas as the teaching of English, the teaching of physical education 
the improvement of science teaching. It should be noted that English is the 
second language in Thailand. 

Furthermore, a considerable body of well-selected Thai have been sent to the 
United States for further study under Fulbright travel grants in medicine, engi 
neering, agriculture, education, public administration. I had the pleasure wt 
in Thailand of meeting with these prospective students to American universities; 
since my return I have been in contact with many here. It is an outstanding 
group; in their hands rests the future of Thailand. The returns from such per- 
sonal investments are intangible but, in my opinion, they may well prove to be 
America’s wisest, most valuable, and most permanent aid. In the last analysis 
the future of these lands lies in their own trained native personnel; without such 
leadership many of our other experiments and aids will prove to be temporary and 
ephemeral. 

The Fulbright Act is a very wise piece of legislation; in the long run, although 
not the most spectacular, it may be the most perinanent and valuable expression 
of American goodwill. 

Sincerely vours, 


social science at 


t personnel trainin: has just completed 


professor during these months at New York Universitv ¢ : Hopkins 


ne 


Rurvus D. Sariru, Provost Emeritus 


INTERNATIONAL Housg, 
New York 27, N. Y., March 11, 1953. 
My Dear CoLonet ANDREWs: I intended to write sooner but I found myself 
occupied by work assigned by the university and was not able to write until | 
have finished the work. I hope you will understand and forgive me. 
This is my seventh month in the United States. During the past 6 months, I 
have finished my first semester in the Graduate School of Public Administration 
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and Social Service of New York University. I am now working toward my de- 
gree in the second semester. The first examination was compieted successfully, 
may I boast. And the second one which is 2 months ahead seems to be completed 
in the similar manner. 

As you may know, I came to the United States in September 1952 as a pure 
foreigner, with a feeling that I should have been treated differently from an Ameri- 
can citizen. I was always aware of the difference of my nationality and cultural 
background. When I attended my first classes in the fall semester, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that I was granted fellowships from New York University and Ful- 
bright Foundation, I was all the time aware of my handicap, my lack of enough 
knowledge in English and in American Government and public administration. 
My first few months in the United States were really miserable and meaningless. 
I thought that I made a serious mistake in dee iding to come to the States. I was 
hoinesick and dying to return to Thailand. 

But when 6 months passed by, things have changed a lot. The two institu- 
tions I became acquainted with were and still are the Institute of International 
Education, and of course, New York University. These two institutions play a 
very interesting role in changing my attitude toward the States and my life in the 
States. I will never forget that when I arrived at San Francisco in September 1952 
tired and homesick, there was a consolatory welcome-to-the-United-States letter 
from ILE waiting for me at the hotel. That was unusual and unexpected. But 
at least it indicated that my visit to the United States was not meaningless. Since 
then, ITE has been an intimate friend of mine and has been taking care of me as if 
I were a child of the institute. 

New York University, particularly the Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion and Social Service, besides being the excellent source of knowledge which 
1 gain from many professors and lecturers, has been an essential part of my daily 
life. Everybody I have met in the school, including the students, the professors, 
and the employees, are friendly to me. ‘No one shows any sign of disaffection 
which should have been caused by the difference of my feature, my language, and 
my nationality. With their help, I soon found myself more familiar to American 
way of life. With the particular help of the professors and the lecturers, I have 
found that the difficulties created by my lack of knowledge in English and in 
American Government and public administration are not difficult at all to over- 
come. I was given good marks in the last examination. And there is now a 
possibility that I can go back to my country with a degree from an American 
university. 

Such has been a great change to me. My year in the States now becomes 
meaningful. I would like you to know how much I appreciate the job done by 
your Government and New York University. Frankly speaking, I did not expect 
such an excellent coordinative work before. I now realize that I am gaining, not 
losing, in investing my time in the States. You may have known that I am 
a lecturer in a Thai university who not only is responsible for academic work but 
for administrative job in the university. Now you must know how meaningful 
my present year in the States is to my future years in Thailand. I cannot promise 
a change, a revolutionary change, in the field of education and public administra- 
tion in my country. But I can promise a betterment, an improvement, in the 
field which will undoubtedly be based on what I gain from my short visit to the 
United States. 

Above is my feeling I have at present which I think will be more or less of 
interest to you as I understand that you are one of those who are enthusiastic to 
learn how and what people from oversea countries think about your Government 
and yourcountry. I like to end my letter with a hope that your Government will 
continue its work to promote international understanding through the satisfactory 
policy of exchanging of personnel and students with overseas countries. 

With my true regard and best wishes. 

Yours very sincerely, 
VASISHTHA DEJAKUNJORN. 


COMMENTS OF FULBRIGHT GRANTEES (STUDENTS) 


American student studying in India: 

‘*As for realization of the purpose, there are advantages enjoyed by the program 
in India. First, the mere presence of students in India promotes good will; the 
fact that Americans are demonstrating that they think there is something to learn 
from India is a refreshing change from the Indian exodus to United States schools 
and the influx of technical experts.” 
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American student studying in the Netherlands: 
I may well conclude, however, that in respect to its great accomplishments 
{its proven worth, there must be some way to continue the life of the Fulbright 
ram bevond the estimated 1960 date, in the Netherlands at least. Such an 
ange program must not be allowed to die. I will not be repeating just a 
ititude when I say that such educational exchange is one of the most concrete 
ivs of preserving world peace. I thoroughly recommend the Fulbright scholar- 
to every Wesleyan student who feels himself qualified.’ 
American student studying in New Zealand: 
‘At the present I feel that one of the best areas for development of international 


twill comes in the elementary schools. I have visited 6 primary schools, 
aving one week at each and during that time have talked with over 3,000 students 
unswering the questions they have in regard to the United States and attempting 


to straighten out some of the odd misconceptions they have received of the Ameri- 
way of life. 

‘T attended my first peace committee meeting to do what I could to straighten 

t some very misconstrued facts in regard to the alleged use of bacteriological 


fare in Korea by the United States. This of late has been my pet peeve and 
irly everyone with whom I have come in contact has heard my views-—expressed 
is tactfullv as possible oe 


(merican student studying in New Zealand: 
It is my belief that the opportunity to foster international understanding and 
good will is as important in the Fulbright graduate-student program as is the 


academic part of the program. Furthermore, our being here affords us the oppor- 
tunity to correct in a diplomatic way many false impressions which are prevalent 
about the United States and to counteract to some degree the lies which the 


Communists never cease to spread about the United States. I make it a policy 
ver to refuse any invitation by any group to address or attend any meeting at 
hich my presence may do some good along these lines. 

American student studying in Great Britain: 

‘I am convineed that this country is gaining much from the program of edu- 
cational exchange now in operation under the Fulbright Act—-both in the indi- 
idual growth of the United States citizens to whom scholarships are granted, 
and in the increase in mutual understanding which takes place between the Ameri- 
can student and the people of the country in which he studies.” 

American student studying in the Netherlands: 

‘] believe I can speak for the entire group of Fulbright students, researchers, 
and faculty members when I say that our work here is going exceedingly well, we 
are happy, we appreciate our unique opportunities (and obligations) more than 
we can tell you, and we feel that the exchange of students and faculty members 
s perhaps the best way to bring about universal understanding throughout the 
Western World.” 

\merican student studying in France: 

‘“No place could be better for talking personally with students from almost 


every foreign country. One of the most discussed questions among them is 
vhether their country will be better off associated with the Soviet Union or with 
a free world. At one of these receptions, I received the biggest shock in my life 


on hearing a few of these students come forth with the Moscow line which they 
have swallowed. Therefore, I think that we Americans should come thoroughly 
prepared to show such young people the great democratic principles of liberty 
which our country stands for. The opportunity for us is rich, since during the 
school year in France we meet daily with students from all over the world.”’ 


CoMMENTs OF FULBRIGHT GRANTEES (TEACHERS) 


Teacher from Burma: 

‘I think this is a real free country, not only in theory but in practice, too * * * 
I still recall this line in my ear ‘Let freedom ring’.”’ 

Teacher from Pakistan: 

‘“* * * There is no doubt that we have developed our professional background 
by going through the training. But I think a greater work has been accomplished 
by this program in the field of international understanding and world peace—not 
at the diplomatic level, of course, but at the level of the common man. In a 
democratic country that is more significant. As resource persons in schools we 
have helped the American children to realize the diversity of the various countries 
of the world and also its unity.”’ 
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From Ceylon: 

“In several ways I am deeply indebted to this country to which I have informed 
awarm attachment. It will be but part payment of my debt and a genuine service 
to my country to do all I can to promote better understanding between our people : 
I intend to form a society in Ceylon which may bear a name such as ‘The Ceylo: 
Friends of the United States.’ Such a society can bring together genuine levers of 
our two countries enthused by a common bond of friendship and cultural coopera 
tion. Whether I shall succeed or not I do not know but certainly I am going t 
try.” 

From France: 

“* * * T came to America with as many prejudices as possible; I shall go ba 
to France with a sincere love for America and its inhabitants. * * * The yout! 
fulness and frankness of the people won my admiration, and made me resent mor 
this suspicion so often attached to the old continent, where old errors are kept 
simply because of their age and a certain terror of bold ideas. The spontaneou 
generosity of most people contrast with the lasting distrust of Europeans, to who1 
you must have proved for years you are worth their esteem, before they are ready 
to bestow it upon you. * * *” 

From Germany: 

‘* * * | must speak again and again anywhere about my experiences and 
impressions in your country, and you can be sure that I shall never finish to work 
for a better understanding between our two countries. * * *” 


From Germany: 


oe eK ] 


only coul wish much more German people would have the oppor 
tunity to live for a year with American people, to see and learn how America 
lives and works. This was a year I’ll never forget; it was an education for my 
whole life. * * *’ 

From Germany: 

“* * * My thoughts often go back to America But words are so poor t 
express what is in the heart Let it be said very simply then: I eagerly try to bi 
thankful for all vou Americans have done for us by working for peace among 
peoples as I do now as well as I did during my stay in the States. ‘Thanks t 
your work a connection between our two countries has been created which makes 
me feel like an ambassador from America now, when talking to colleagues, parents 
students, and all my people here. * * *’ 

From Italy 

‘“*# * * T think therefore, that in order to deepen the spiritual relations betwee 
the United States and Italy it is necessary to develop a wider knowledge of the 
two civilizations; for my part, I am planning to carry on the contact between the 
United States and Italy in the field of general cuiture: besides the translations of 
educational works that I have already selected to be published by Italian publish 
ing companies, |] will try to publish a periodical review of the general aspects of 
American present civilization. * * * I would willingly devote myself ‘a it 
that the American-Italian friendship may be developed even on the intellect: 
level. * ” 

From France: 

ne America, as I see her now, offers a picture that is strangely unlike the 
one I formed before coming to the United States of America. * * * It seems 
America is brought within the focus of most French people through Americar 
films or novels * * * but I feel convinced the exchange of students (of all ages 
on an ever-increasing scale would be the best way to eradicate hs armful prejudices 
on either side and bring about a better understanding between our nations. * * *”’ 

From American teacher in France: 

“The exchange idea has been judged with praise by all the French people | 
have met. My own opinion is that there is no better way to get to know people 
than to live and work with them, and there are no better people to help in cement 
ing international friendships than teachers, those who are helping to form the 
minds of the young.” 

, rom a Dutch teacher: 

“Through my stay in Michigan I have acquired a better knowledge of the way 
of thinking and the way of living of Americans. When I return, I shall be able 
to convey this more accurate information to my students and many others.”’ 

From a British teacher in America: 

‘“‘While in America I spoke to 46 different groups—clubs, vouth movements, 
and so forth. I found them all intensely interested. 

‘Again and again I was surprised by the similarity of outlook between my friends 
at home and these I have made over here. I am often amazed at the way in which 
I have felt completely at home.” 
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From a Philippine teacher: 

* J have formed such a favorable opinion about America not only from 
ks but also through contacts with Americans in the Philippines. No change 
y opinion has been made by this visit. It has all the more strengthened my faith 
he United States as the leader of nations in ushering in lasting peace * * *” 

From a French teacher in America: 

Now America is alive for me. 

[ was much impressed by the fact that the main aim of education is to make of 

children good citizens, rather than learned persons. 

1 consider my year of exchange to have been a great success, and suggestions 
1 criticisms are few. There is no better way of getting to know people and of 
lerstanding their character and problems than by living and working with 
em. My year’s experience in the United States has been of great benefit to me, 

as a teacher and as an individual.” 


From an American teacher in Britain: 
I left Fngland with a much stronger belief in the worth of the exchange pro- 
ram. Before, I thought it had possibilities; now I know it can have concrete 
results. 
[he great faith that Americans have in education is one key to more abundant 
My personal feeling is that if this country would send armies of school teachers 


all of the difficult spots on the globe they wo ild never again have to send armies 
j of shooting soldiers.” 
INDIVIDUAL COMMENTS 


\dministrator of a State teacher’s college: 

‘Our exchange instructor has proven to be a delightful representative of the 

iglish people, and we are most happy over her contribution to international 
lerstanding.”’ 

From Norway: 

Prime Minister: ““The Fulbright program is the greatest thing that has hap- 

pened to Norway since the liberation from the Germans.”’ 

Fulbright Educational Foundation: ‘It is again pointed out that the teacher 

terchange program has met with strong enthusiasm and interest, and the 
ols and everyone concerned with the program will strive for its continuance.”’ 


BASIS OF SELECTION OF FULBRIGHT GRANTEES 


reer 


\. Personal characteristics: 
|. A grantee should be emotionally mature and have good healt! 
2. He must be interested in other cultures and other peopl 
3. He must be able to adapt himself easily to different—and sometimes dif- 
ficult—living conditions 
+. tie should show professional or scholastic competence 
5. He must have a project that will benefit our country, and in the case of 
foreign nationals the projects should certainly be of value to his country. 
6. He should have language competence of the country to which he is going. 
In the ease of foreign nationals coming to the United States, the grantees should 
able to speak and understand the English language 


i 
) 
i 


| 4. Professional qualifications: 
1. The grantees should make good-will ambassadors while participating in the 

program and after they return. 
2. Grantees should represent the highest American ideals and exemplify 


mocracy in its true meaning 


3. Preference has been given to those who have not | 


iad recent travel or study 
oad, but this limitation has not applied to veterans who have served with the 
{Armed Forces. 


NEED FOR PROGRAM CONTINUITY 


Senator H1ickENLoorerR. Senator Wiley, do you have any questions? 

Senator Wiiey. I have no questions. 

Senator HicKENLOopER. Senator Fulbright? 

Senator Futsrieut. Colonel Andrews, I note this recommendation 
in your statement: 


It is very important that funds be aaithorized on a continuing basis so there will 
be no interruption of the program. 
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Colonel ANDREws. Yes, sir. 

Senator FuLprigut. Would you please elaborate on why that is 
very important. 

Colonel ANpREws. Yes, Senator Fulbright. 

Senator FuLsricur. And please indicate any interruptions you 
would anticipate. om 

Colonel ANpREews. The program has been econeeived on a long-range 
basis and in order to operate it most satisfactorily and in order to 
meet the long-range commitments which are of necessity part of this 
program, we think there should be no interruption in the funds which 
are to be made available. 

To give you an example, the professors and research scholars who 
participate in the program are men who have been teaching at the 
colleges and who earn sabbatical leaves; that is, 1 year’s leave of 
absence for every 7 years. 

It is necessary for those professors who are to participate, to request 

a leave of absence from their colleges 1 or 2 years in advance. Once 
the ‘y have obtained some authority to apply for the grant, that is, 
some assurance they will be released in order to accept the grant, they 
then make application to the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 

The agreements which have been signed with the 28 participating 
countries are extremely important. They are binational in character 
When the agreements were signed with the United States, the nations 
assumed there would be no interruptions of those programs. In good 
faith they entered into the programs with the understanding that they 
would be continued. 

So, Senator Fulbright, I think it would be difficult for the foreign 
countries to understand if there were any interruption in the program 
It would be serious from the standpoint of international relations and 
it would also be serious from the standpoint of developing an effective 
and continuing program by the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 


EFFECT OF THE RABAUT AMENDMENT ON PROGRAM CONTINUITY 


Senator Futsrieutr. Are you familiar with the so-called Rabaut 
amendment? 

Colonel ANpreEws. I am, sir. 

Senator Futsricur. What do you think its effect will be on the 
program? 

Colonel ANprews. As I understand it, the Rabaut amendment 
will require, after the current fiscal year, that the funds which are to 
be used in the Fulbright program, that is the foreign currencies, will 
come before the Congress for review and it will require the Congress 
to authorize such funds as are to be used in that program. 

Senator FuLsricur. Would that hinder or prevent your long-term 
planning and agreements? I understand that you have made agree- 
ments for a period of 5 years, in some cases. 

Colonel ANpREws. Yes, sir; many of the agreements have been 
made for that period. 

Senator Futsrieut. Do you think you ean continue to do that 
under the Rabaut amendment? 

Colonel ANprews. If we were sure that the funds would be forth- 
coming, then the program could go on without interruption. But if 
there were any doubt as to whether or not the funds would be forth- 
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coming, then obviously the Board of Foreign Scholarships could not 
make commitments to persons who are to participate either Americans 
or foreign nationals, until those funds were in hand. Any delay 
would detract and slow up the proceedings of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships. 

Senator Futsricat. Of course, you could not have assurance that 
the funds would be forthcoming, since it is specifically provided that 
funds must be granted on an annual basis 

Colonel ANDREws. That is correct 

Senator Futsricnt. In other words, there is no assurance under 
this amendment that funds will be provided. Is that not correct? 

Colonel ANprews. That is correct, Senator 

Senator Futsricut. Is that not what your legal authorities have 
told you? 


OTHER POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF RABAUT AMENDMENT 


Colonel ANprEws. That is correct. I would like to give one brief 
example of the possible serious effects of the Rabaut amendment. 

We have a request now that was submitted to the Board about 6 
months ago, I believe, requesting that an eminent professor in the 
field of geography be sent to one of the institutions in South Africa 

The college would like to have him in 1953-54; if he were not 
available for that year, then for the year 1954—55 

Upon inquiry we found that the geographer would not be available 
for the coming year, 1953-54. The geographer, we think, will be 
available for the year 1954—55 

So, in order to satisfy the university officials in South Africa, that 
is, in order to best satisfy them, we would like to secure that professor 
and make a commitment to him and to the institution at an early date. 

Under the Rabaut amendment, as I understand it, we may not make 
a commitment with that professor or anyone else in 1954—55 until the 
funds have been made available. 

I gave that example merely to show that in order to make the 
program most effective and on a continuing basis the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships should have assurance that the funds will be made 
available. The university in South Africa expects the Board to 
meet the original request and provide the professor indicated. There 
are many other examples of that same kind. 

Senator FuLpricut. What would happen to the executive agree- 
ments which you have already signed with 28 countries? Does the 
Rabaut amendment in effect nullify those agreements? Would 
they have to be renegotiated, and if so, do you think they could be 
renegotiated? 

Colonel ANpREws. That is a technicality, Senator Fulbright, with 
which I am not entirely familiar. 

I presume the agreements could be continued. The only problem 
involved would be the provision of the funds which would be necessary 
to carry out the agreements on a continuing basis and if for some 
reason those funds were not forthcoming then we could not carry out 
the agreements. In other words, it would be a very serious blow 
and make it a difficult problem for the Board if the funds were not 
to be forthcoming. We would hope, sir, that the funds would be 
forthcoming and that there would be no interruptions. 
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Now, as to whether or not the agreements would have to be rene- 
gotiated, I would not be able to say. 

Senator FuLsricut. Did it not take you approximately 2 years to 
negotiate them in the first instance? 

Colonel ANprEews. Many of them took a long time. 

Senator Futsrieut. Was it longer than that in some cases? 

Colonel ANDrEws. That is correct. 

Senator Futsricur. In other words, it was a major undertaking. 
[f you had very little to offer foreign countries and if you could not 
assure any continuing basis beyond 1 year, it would be extremely 
difficult even to attempt such negotiations. Is that not correct? 

Colonel ANprEews. That is correct. When the agreements were 
signed, there was no indication that the funds would come before the 
Congress for annual review. 

Senator Futsricur. The fact is directly to the contrary: The law 
provided that that not be done, did it not? 

Colonel ANDREws. That is right. 


ROLE OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Senator Futsricutr. The authority to allocate funds was placed in 
the executive branch; is that not right? 

Colonel ANprews. That 1s mght, and the policy of the Board de- 
veloped from the very beginning presumed that the funds would be 
made available on a continuing basis, because at that point apparently 
there was no indication that there would be any law requiring an 
annual review of the funds. 

Senator Futsricutr. There is one other pomt in connection with 
this matter—I do not want you to go into this too far, because we have 
other witnesses coming from the Department of State—but during 
the last few years bave you not submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
a complete budget, including statements of what you propose to do 
with all the foreign currencies? 

Colonel ANpREws. That is correct. 

Senator FuLpricut. There has been nothing secret about it; it has 
been presented for their inspection and comment just as it would have 
been under any other appropriation. 

Colonel ANpREws. That is correct. Also, the Secretary of State 
annually has submitted to the Congress a list of all the persons who 
had participated in the program for that year. ‘That has been an 
annual procedure; one of the requirements in the law and that report, 
or those reports, have come to the Congress by the Secretary of State 
each year. 

PAYMENT OF FULBRIGHT SCHOLARS 


Senator Futsrieur. There is one other fairly technical problem 
with which I think you are familiar. 

Under this program, when you pay a professor to go to any foreign 
country, you pay him in the currency of that country. Is that not 
correct? 

Colonel ANpREews. That is correct. 

Senator FuLsrient. You give him no dollars. 

Colonel AnpRews. He is paid in foreign currency. 

Senator FuLsricur. However, the Treasury requires that he pay 
his income tax on that salary in dollars; is that not correct? 
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Colonel ANDReEws. That is correct. 

Senator FuLsBricHr. In most instances, he cannot convert the 
foreign currencies he receives into dollars, is that not true? 

Colonel ANDREws. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Futpricutr. Has that had any adverse effect upon the 
yperation of this program? 

Colonel ANpREws. Senator Fulbright, I think it has been one of the 
deterrents preventing some of our distinguished professors from accept- 
ing invitations to participate in the program. Perhaps it has affected 
some of the younger men even more than the older and more dis- 
tinguished professors. 

If a man has a bank account which he can draw on or other funds 
vhich he can use while he is doing research or teaching abroad, it does 
not constitute too much of a hardship for him; but for the younger 
yrofessors and others, it is evident that they must dip into their private 
funds and that does constitute a hardship. 

Senator Fu.sricur. If they do not have any private funds, they 
cannot accept a grant. 

Colonel ANDrEews. That is what prevents some of our finest younger 
professors from even applying. 

I think it is fair to say that many of the professors who go abroad 
use from private funds amounts ranging from $3,000 to $4,000. We 
think, as members of the Board, that that is an unreasonable sacrifice 
which we ask them to make. 

It may be said, on the other hand, that the professors do apply for 
the grants, they ask for the opportunity of making the contributions. 
{nd some of them have made contributions very happily and, as I 
said, it is costing them $3,000 to $4,000 out of their own pockets, but 
they feel that the funds are spent in a very worthwhile cause. 

However, it does cause a hardship, particularly for the younger men 
and women whose salaries may not have been sufficient to permit 
them to accumulate funds in this country. 

Also, there are the men who do not have sabbatical leave. Many 

of the universities do not grant sabbatical leaves. If a man has been 
in the institution for 6 years, then he gets the seventh year with half 
salary for the full year, or he may take a half-year from the institution 

and get full salary. So, the person who has earned a sabbatical leave 
has American dollars from his own position at home. However, if he 
is working at a university where there is no sabbatical plan or if the 
professor has not been in the institution long enough to have accumu- 
lated or have earned the sabbatical leave, then he has no funds from 
the institution with which he is connected. 

Therefore, that person particularly would suffer some financial 
hardship. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Senator Futsriext. Do you think that the administration of this 
program should be disassociated from the State Department? 

Colonel ANDREws. To that, Mr. Fulbright, | would like to make 
this comment: the Board’s association with the Department of State 
during the life of the program, that is since 1947, has been highly 
satisfactory. The secretariat of the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
has been in the Department of State and those of us who are members 
of the Board have no secretarial help provided for that particular 
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j 
purpose. Dr. McGrath, United States Commissioner of Education, 


of course, is in Government service and I am in Government service. 
Other members of the Board are associated with either private educa- 
tional institutions or State-supported institutions, so that members 
of the Board as such have no funds provided for their particular 
responsibilities. So, the secretariat has functioned through the 
Department of State. 

I think I am correct in saying that the members of the Board have 
been very well satisfied with the operation of the program as carried 
out by the Department of State and with the secretariat which has 
provided those services. 

Senator Futsricut. Then you are not making a recommendation 
that the program be separated from the State Department? 

Colonel ANprews. That is correct. 


EXCHANGE PROGRAMS AS TRAINING FOR JOBS OVERSEAS 


Senator Futsrieutr. Do you think that the students who partici- 
pate in this program abroad become good candidates for Government 
service or for service with any of this country’s industries which 
have interests abroad? 

Colonel ANDrREews. Would you repeat the question? 

Senator Futsricut. Do you think the students who have this 
experience and this study make good candidates for Government 
service or for industries, such as oil and steel companies, which have 
major interests in foreign countries? 

Colonel ANpREws. There is no question but that the study which 
they have had abroad would be very valuable to them, irrespective of 
the type of employment they might engage in after they have com- 
pleted their studies. 

Many of them, as I indicated before, go into teaching and other 
professions. Some go into private industry and large numbers enter 
Government service. There is no doubt that the experiences abroad 
are very valuable to those individuals irrespective of the type of 
work in which they engage. 

Senator Futsricur. | thought the program might have some 
special significance to concerns which have activities abroad. 

Colonel ANDREws. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Fu.tsricut. There is a considerable shortage of people with 
experience in this country. 

Colonel ANpREws. I think it is fair to say many of the students 
who go abroad and who do not have proficiency in the language of 
that particular country make a strenuous effort to acquire proficiency 
in the language so they can visit with the people and talk informally 
with them in their homes. Once they return, having had those 
experiences and having acquired some language proficiency, there is 
no question but that they will make valuable employees to go back 
to that country either for Government or for private industry. 


SCREENING PROCEDURE FOR FULBRIGHT APPLICANTS 


Senator Futsricut. Have the Communists infiltrated your organ- 
ization to any extent? 

Colonel ANDREws. We hope not, sir. We have been most careful 
in our selection process to see that only those students, teachers, and 
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professors are selected who exemplify the highest American ideals 
and who represent American democracy at its best. 

There is a very careful screening procedure used. If I may, I will 
give you that procedure in outline form. 

First of all, we have the Fulbright program advisers on each college 
campus. That frequently is the dean or some prominent professor. 
Many of the institutions have appointed committees which work with 
the advisers. The applicants talk with the Fulbright adviser or 


= 4 


committee members at the local institution. The local advisers have 
access to the university records, and before recommending a student 
we assume they have checked the individual not only from the stand- 
point of scholastic standing but also in terms of his activities on the 
campus, the organizations to which he has belonged, his integrity, and 
his general promise as a good-will ambassador. 

That recommendation then goes to the Institute of International 
Education in New York, which screens all student applications and 
the institute has its organization so arranged that each applicant is 
interviewed. 

After the student is interviewed the recommendation is made to the 
Department of State. 

The Department of State transmits overseas the applications that 
have been recommended, and at that point an attempt is made for 
satisfactory placement on an individual basis of each student. 

While the papers are overseas the Department of State has respon- 
sibility for checking the loyalty of the individual to determine whether 
or not he constitutes a risk, a security risk. The papers are examined 
very carefully and if there is any doubt of the man’s loyalty or a belief 
that he in any way constitutes a security risk, the Board would not 
give such an individual a grant. 

I would like to emphasize that we have paid particular attention 
to screening students, teachers, professors, and others, including 
journalists, musicians, painters, educators—defined in a very broad 
sense. We have taken particular care to be certain those selected 
are good American citizens and that they have not only scholarships 
which will be a credit to America but also that they have force of 
personality and strength of character that will reflect credit to them- 
selves, to the institutions from which they come and to America. 

Senator Futsrieut. Are the members of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships checked for security before they are appointed? 

Colonel ANpREws. They are, sir. I do not know what is done 
before they are nominated, but before they take the oath of office 
they are carefully checked. Each one of us has been checked, I pre- 
sume, more than once for security. I know we have a very fine 
group of members on the Board of Foreign Scholarships. Professor 
McGuire has been associated with the Board since its beginning, and 
most of the members have been on the Board for a number of years 


EFFECTIVENESS OF SCREENING PROCESS 


Senator Futsrienxt. How many Communists or disloyal persons 
have been discovered? 

Colonel ANprews. I could not give you the number, Senator 
Fulbright. 
Senator Futspricut. Have there been any? 
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Colonel ANpREews. Yes, sir. We have eliminated some through 
the information made available to us by the Department of State. 

Senator Futsricut. Was this before or after you made the ap- 
pointment? 

Colonel ANpREews. The security check is always made before the 
individual is notified of an appointment. 

Senator Futsricutr. What I mean is: How many mistakes have 
you made? How many individuals have you appointed who subse- 
quently have been determined to be disloyal? 

Colonel ANDREws. I am sorry; I misunderstood your question. | 
thought your question referred to applicants. 

Senator Fu.tsricur. I did not mean the applicants. I presume 
that they would apply. 

Colonel ANprews. I do not know that any individual who has 
participated in the Fulbright exchange program, either student, 
teacher, or professor, has Jater proved to be a Communist. We have 
screened out a sizable number of individuals, students, teachers, and 
professors who we thought were not the best representatives of 
America. . 

Some have been eliminated because of personal qualities which we 
did not believe would reflect credit to the program. 

Senator Fuusricut. Yes. 


OTHER REASONS FOR REJECTING APPLICANTS 


Colonel ANpREws. And where there was any doubt of an indi- 
vidual’s loyalty to the United States or any doubt about his ability 
to make a good representative for America, we have not given such 
a grant. 

| would like to say, too, that on occasion we have permitted grants 
to go unfilled because it was discovered toward the end of our screen- 
ing procedure that an individual who had been recommended was 
not the type of person whom we would like to send abroad; rather 
than take a chance and send such an individual overseas, we have 
eliminated that person from consideration. 

Sometimes the applicant is dropped because of a doubt about his 
loyalty. More often, I would say, it is because of personal qualities 
or because his scholarship does not measure up to the high standards 
we have set up. 

Senator Futsrieut. Do you feel that in general, your screening or 
appointment procedures are adequate and satisfactory? 

Colonel Anprews. I would say so. They have been strengthened 
and improved as we have gone along; and when we have discovered 
weaknesses, we have taken immediate steps to improve the program 
in every possible way. 

One problem that might be emphasized in this connection is that 
of cases of individuals who may have had some health failure over- 
seas, and in a few cases there have been problems where family 
difficulties developed. But we have had health failures on our 
American college campuses and sometimes there are family problems 
that develop in our own American homes. In a few instances only, 
have we found that the grantees who were sent abroad or the foreign 
nationals who came to this country did not measure up to the high 
expectations which we had of them. 

Senator FuLsrient. That is all; thank you. 
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FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF EXCHANGEES 


Senator HicKENLOoPER. Senator GREEN? 
Senator Grern. Colonel Andrews, I had a few questions which 
were suggested to me by the questioning of our distinguished col- 
ague, but you have answered them already. However, | have 1 or 2 
hich have not been answered. 

I believe you pointed out that anyone receiving these appointments 
broad was paid in foreign currency, and on the other hand, that he 
had to pay his income tax on that salary in American currency. 

Colonel ANDREWws. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. Therefore, he had to draw on his private funds. 

Colonel ANDREWS. Yes, sir 

Senator GREEN. That answers that. I have another question 
You pointed out that anyone who had this experience abroad was 

bsequently in a better position to enter Government service or the 

rvice of a private institution. 

Colonel ANprews. That is correct, Senator Green. 

Senator GREEN. Do you feel that that experience more than offsets 

he amount a scholar has to pay from . s own private funds and that 
herefore he should be willing to draw on his private funds? 

Colonel ANDREws. Senator, that is a correct assumption, provided 

the man has funds which he can utilize for his stay abroad. 

Now, a young, promising professor who has not accumulated very 

much of a bank account might not know at the time he applied what 
ill be involved. 

In the letter of award the Department of State sends to him, is 

dicated just what he will have, and that all of the grant will be paid 
n foreign currency. But the intangibles, the things whic h he might 
not know, the additional expenses he might incur—such as medical 
ills which he did not contemplate and perhaps higher living costs 
than he anticipated, could not be accurately determined. Therefore, 
when he filed the application and worked out his budget, he felt that 
he had funds in sight to take care of the year abroad. But there were 
‘xpenses which he could not anticipate and these have caused some 
oncern. 

I would like to say, though, that with few exceptions the participants 
have not complained about going into their private funds; only rarely 
lo we hear of the hardship cases. 

Senator Grexrn. Is that not because the recipient seeks to get addi- 
tional advantages from his study abroad? 

Colonel ANpDrEews. That is correct, plus his additional qualifications 
which he may possess after he returns to his own institution, or if he 
seeks a position elsewhere. 

Senator GREEN. Yes. 

Colonel ANprEws. That is correct; so that our grantees—the stu- 
dents, teachers, and professors, have not complained; they have felt 
that in general it was a very fine year abroad. We have many state- 
ments from them which support the thesis that they are all very well 
satisfied. 

i Senator Green. That is what I wanted to bring out—that the 
necessity of drawing on private funds was not only related to but more 
than offset by, the valuable experience gained. 


Be iia 
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Colonel ANprews. I think that is correct. 

Senator Green. Thank you; that is all. 

Senator HickenLoorrerR. Thank you, Colonel Andrews. We appre- 
ciate your coming here today. 

Colonel ANpRews. Thank you. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. You have been very helpful. 

Note.—The following letter was subsequently received by the 

subcommittee from Col. John N. Andrews for insertion in the record 
at the close of his testimony:) 


LetrerR To Cou. Joun N. ANpDREws From Icnativus D. TAUBENECK, FULBRIGHT 
PROFESSOR 


Yue Unirep Strares EpvucatTionaAL FOUNDATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Manila, Philippines, April 10, 1958. 
Col. Joun N. ANDREWS, 
Pers ynal Re prese? tative of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Member of Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
Ve ans’ Administration, Washinato 6 D.C 


Dear CoLoNneEL ANpDREws: I have now been in the Philippines approximately 
7 months and would like to give the Board of Foreign Scholarships a brief report 
on my activities up to this time This statement will be followed with other 
re ports as m\ work progresses 
As the Board of Foreign Scholarships is probably aware, President Macario 
Naval of the Philippine Normal College (which is my institutional connection) 
1as made a formal request to the foundation that my grant be extended for at 
least 1 semester beyond the present contract If the request is granted, I shall 
be glad to continue my work for the extended period But if 1 am to remain here 
for another semester, I should soon have some word to this effect in order that I 
may adjust my own personal and professional plans 
It did not take long after my arrival to see the challenge which our ‘Ful 
ighters’’ have, as well as to see the vision which Senator Fulbright and other 
porters of the educational exchange program had when thev conceived the 


program. Manila has a Fulbright association which meets monthly and which I 
was called upon to address the first month after arrival All former Fulbright 
grantees are members of this association lhey are proud to have been Fulbright 
grantees and are putting their shoulders to the wheel in behalf of the major 
problems confronting their Republi particularly those relating to the educators 
and the educational system. ‘There are many unsolved problems which need 
immediate attention Some of these are 

] Increasing the pre stige of the teaching pr yfession 

(2) Raising the concept of and attitude toward politics 

3) Improving the status of the farmer—his income, methods, and future 


opportunities 
(4) Reducing the hich illiteraev rate 
(5) Making the literate population more articulate. 


(6) Developing a more effective publie opinion. 

7 Mal ¢ an effort to retain more of their students in school beyond the 
fourth grade (large numbers drop out in the second grade and more than 50 
percent w iraw by the time thev have finished the fourth grade. Of 50 students 
beginning in the first grade, only 1 finishes high school 

8) Organizing and aff g more public high schools 

; ! tl s rip tril boldly and quickly on two fr ts 1) the young 
peop! 2) the adult—with discussion groups, forums, and other types of adult 


Since my arrival I have concentrated my efforts on some of the problems listed 
above. My efforts have been in the following directions: 


(1) Served 


tion in the 


( as a consultant to Dr. Cecilio Putang, secretary of educa 
president’s cabinet 

(2) Conducted a 3-hour seminar in the Philippine Normal College which has 
emphasized teacher training, citizenship development, and other phases of the 
academic program. 

3) V'sited and consulted with classroom teachers at the elementary, secondary, 
at de lege | vels 


ET 
TT 
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1) Participated in a revision of the educational curriculum at the elementary, 
yndarv, and normal school levels 
5) Launched six pilot citizenship training programs in various parts of the 
Philippines 
Addressed college and high-school faculties, service clubs, and other com- 
tv groups. 
Organized and conducted panel discussions relating to many of the critical 
blems of the Philippines 
n order to understand the Philippine people, and with a view of serving them 
satisfactorily, Mrs. Taubeneck and I began by spending much time with 
We have tried to use the human approach and have encouraged the people 
eir efforts to improve their living and health conditions, and educational 
lards. We have been careful not to excessively extol the virtues of American 
zation or to depreciate the value of the Philippine culture and traditions. 
response to our leadership has amazed us. I must say that the attitudes of 
Filipinos and their general reaction to what we are trving to do are the most 
isiastiec reactions to leadership that I have observed since 1910 when I! 
irted teaching in a one-room school in Illinois. 
Whether I give an address dedicating the opening of a new school on Filipino 
{|| Heroes Day or whether it is a Constitution Day address on February 8, or a 
re graduation on Easter Sunday, the attention, the sincerity, the enthusiasm, 





most of all, their follow-up is amazing With a great gap existing between 
e and university—yes, even normal schools and the grassroots education 
re is grave danger of an intellectual aristocracy growing up Bridging the gap 


functional education is so needed that much time and energy must be ex- 
led in this direction. 
In addition to the many addresses given and my efforts in conducting the semi- 
ir at the Philippine Normal College, a great deal of time has been spent in pro- 
oting the six pilet projects referred to in paragraph 4 above. I would like to 
ate on these projects 
On Saturday of each week I conduct one of the pilot projects which deals 











modern educational n ials, methods, and administration This 

r informal course which is participated in by elementary and secor 

rs, school principals, and other administrative officer Some trav a 
tance of a hundred miles or more and bring to the workshop problems of a 


it variety of interests 

2) In a weekly workshop, 3 teachers from each of the 7 largest public high 
is in Manila have demonstrated unusual enthusiasm. These high-school 

achers are in key positions as head teachers, social studies teachers, and other 
lers in their respective high schools. Principals and supervisors are also in- 
ed to participate in these weekly meetings Kixcept for the fact that participa- 
nin the workshop is on an invitational basis, the group would be so large as to 


me unwieldy. 


The Division of Davao has a similar pilot project underway and has had 
thusiastic support of the school superintendent and his staff. A limited 


imber of highly qualified teachers and others who are in a position to help carry 
project forward in this community 


t 
| 
' 
{) Seminars or workshops have been started in three provincial normal 
schools—Levte, Iloilo, and Zamboanga In these three areas the normal school 











the surrounding city have indeed become a practical laboratory 

During my stay here I have already traveled some 30,000 miles, mostly by air 
sometimes through dangerous Huk country in ear or jee; Many of th 
| officials and other prominent citizens have traveled with me and 
ated in the public meetings and sometimes more limited discussion groups re- 





ng to specific community or area problems This tvpe of activity proves to 
an extremely important contribution to the critical needs of the Filipinos at 
me. The one regret is that the area is so great and one’s time is so limited 


it there is little opportunity for any followup on the original meeting. 


lor the coming summer I have been invited to participate in the teacher- 
lining and citizenship educational program at the summer capital of Baguio. 
inderstand that more than 1,000 teachers from ail the provinces will | 

tendancs Some of the educators I will have worked with during the year, 


8 


t for many this will be my first contact 1 look forward to this program as 
of the greatest chailenges of my entire educational career. I am sure it 
ill bring the greatest opportunity that has come to me in the Philippines. I 


am already making preparation for the 6-week summer program. This will be 
extremely important opportunity to bring the teachers up to date on some 
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of the things which I betieve they can do in the months and years immediat 
. : d 
ahead 


My schedule has been so crowded in serving as a consultant to Dr. Putar 
Secretary of Education), working with the Philippine Normal College staff and 
+} 


40 


facultv, and with other school administrators and teachers throughout 
islands, that I have had oalv limited opportunity to contact students Howey 
I have interviewed some students and know something of their problems, aspir 
tions and hopes I find that the students as well as the teachers are very mu 
interested in seeing a new day dawn for their people. Indeed, this new day 
already dawning There is no doubt but that the educated class desires 
emulate many of the new developments in the United States, but they are al 
anxious to maintain their own cuiture 

A few days ago Dr. Macario Naval, president of the Philippine Normal Colleg 
asked me to give an address to the 800 seniors of his institution who will be goi1 
out as teachers in the various provin 1 
will be a tremendous opportunity and challenge. 

my pleasure to come to know most of the Fulbright 

) are now serving in the Philippine 


‘es during the coming school year r 


ors, and research scholars wh 


' 


I i 
I have met some of the Fulbright students In most cases the “Fulbright 
I 


ave been a credit to the United States Government and they are produc 
excellent results In later reports I will have some further comments to ma 
about the quality of grantees who are most needed as good ambassadors in t 


g this report, I would like to express my appreciation 
n Scholarships for making this opportunity available to me 
: tor Fulbright and others who had the vision to launch th 
exchange program under Public Law 584. I am certain the Senator and other 
who had the vision for a program so significant would feel well rewarded if tl 
could see the resp » which has come to the program, and the results attai 
in its short period of operatior 


Yours sincerely 
Ianatius D. TauBENECK, 
Fulbr ght Professo 


rESTIMONY OF DR. GEORGE GALLUP 


Senator Hicken.toorprer. The next witness will be Dr. Georg: 
Gallup, director of the American Institute of Public Opinion 
Dr. Gallup. 

By way of introducing Dr. Gallup, I might point out a matter 
which he probably will cringe about admitting because of his dis- 
tinguished position, and that is that we both got acquainted at th 
University of lowa—not too many years ago, George. 

Mr. Gauuup. Quite a few. 

Senator HickENLoopeER. I am not going to tell how many; that is 
a secret. 

Senator Witey. We will let him testify 

Senator HicKeNnLooper. I merely want to say that I welcome hin 
not only because of his distinguished career, but as a personal acquaint- 
ance; and I hope that my colleagues here will not be too brutal with 
him 

Senator Wiiey. Well, you have both made mistakes. We wil 
admit that. [{Laughter.] 

Senator HickenLooper. I don’t know whether we made the mis- 
takes or the public did. 

Senator Wiiey. How long ago did you leave Lowa? 

Senator HickenLooper. We both left at about the same time. 

Mr. Gatuup. About a generation ago. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Dr. Gallup, I notice that your forma 
statement does not contain a full identification of yourself and a 
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nmary of your association with information programs. We would 
preciate it if you would state such information for the record. 
ere are very few people who do not know who Dr. Gallup is, I 
but I would like to have some indentification in the record 










nk; 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE GALLUP, DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC OPINION 










\ir. Gattup. I am*the director of the Gallup Poll. I have spent 
life in the business of evaluating public opinion, not only in the 
| of public opinion but in allied fields 

| am a partner in an organization that evaluates advertising for 






advertising profession 
| am the head of an organization called Audience Research which 
s spent some 15 years studying the motion-picture industry and 
radio and television industries from the point of view of public 
cceptance of their programs 

Senator HickENLooperR. Thank you. You may read your formal 
statement now. 





iit 












WER’ STILL LOSING 





THE BATTLE RE 







Mr. Gautuup. Thank you. 
Senators, I put this title on this particular document, “The Battle 
We’re Still Losing,’”’ because I have in the past written extensively 








n this subject. 
(ny thoughtful person must admit that the most important struggle 
n the world today is the struggle to win the minds of man. 





Even the greatest victories on the battlefields of Asia, or Europe, 






vill come to naught unless we win this war of ideas. 

How many millions of fanatics are ready and willing to die to 
advance our cause throughout the world? How many hundreds 
f millions of people of Asia, Africa, or Europe passionately tie their 
lopes of a better life to democracy? 

Russia has done well in this new type of warfare. We have done 
badly, largely because we have not yet realized how vital this strug- 








i@ 1S, 

And because we have failed to grasp the importance to our very 
‘xistence of ideological warfare, we have been forced to spend billions 
ipon billions for the conventional weapons of war while Russia has 
won over hundreds of millions of Asians and Europeans largely by 
propaganda efforts alone. 

Senator WiLtey. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator HicKENLOooPER. Senator Wiley. 

Senator Witey. Would you document that last word ‘“alone’’? 
Do you mean that Russia has won those millions without using any 










other means? 
Mr. Gatuup. Well, I think if you will look at the conquests of 

Russia, their success in Asia, their success in India to a less extent, 

their success in Europe, their success to a smaller extent still in Africa, 

their success in the Philippines and in Japan—that is what I mean 

by their success in the field of propaganda. 

Does that answer you, Senator? 
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RUSSIAN 





TACTICS IN 





ADDITION 





TO 





PROPAGANDA 








Senator Witey. I am particularly interested in that word “alon: 
because I do not know of any place where they have won millions b 
propaganda alone. 

Mr. Gatuvup. No; I think you are quite right. I agree with yo 
There has always been a military threat behind the propaganda. 

Senator Witry. There has also been gold, and infiltration by indi- 


viduals, and the assumption of control by féree, and other inst: 
mentalities 


Mr. Gauuup. Exactly. 

Senator Wixiry. I did not mean to get into an argument with yo 
I just wanted you to document your statement. I think the wo 
‘propaganda”’ has a rather sumple meaning to most of us. It simp! 
means the dissemination of a few ideas. 

Mr. Gauuup. That is right. 

Senator Wiiey. I think that they have a rather good system of 
combining propaganda and threats and assuming control, as I said 
through the utilization of money, through infiltration from within 
by individuals, through taking over institutions by force, 
forced suicides and killings, and so on. 

Mr. Gauuvup. I think I will agree with you, and I think it will com 
out later in this same statement. 

Senator WiLry. I am sorry, then. 
Senator GREEN. May I ask a question? 
Senator HicKENLOoPER. Senator Green. 


through 







COMMUNIST 





FANATICS 


Senator GreEN. In the third paragraph of your statement you have 
asked two questions. It seems to me that you, as a witness, should 
answer them for the benefit of the subcommittee rather than ask the 
subcommittee to answer them 

“How many millions of fanatics are ready and willing to die to 
advance our cause throughout the world?” That is your first question 

Mr. Gauuivp. Well, I think the plain answer is, not many. 

Senator Green. Do you mean that the people in all the different 
nations which are either allied to Soviet Russia or dominated by it 
have less belief in democracy and other social ideals than they had 
before? 

Mr. Gattur. Before what, Senator? Before the propaganda effort? 

Senator GREEN. | am asking you what you me an. 

Mr. Gatiup. I would think that there would be a few millions of 
people, and they would be not nearly so fanatical as the Communists. 
I think if you look at the growing neutralism of Europe which is a fact, 
our prope aganda program has not been eminently successful in that 
particular field 

Maybe I should not have put this in the form of a question. 

Senator Green. No. That is the reason I am asking for the 
answer. 

Mr. Gatiup. Yes. Well, I think the plain answer is, “Not many.” 

Senator Green. But you think that there are a great many, per- 
haps millions, who are fanatics—ready and willing to die to advance 
the cause of communism. Is that the implication? 
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Mr. Gauuup. Yes;I do. |] honestly do. 

Senator Green. All right 

The Communists have reached them with certain propaganda 
Do you attribute their willingness to die for communism to that? 
Mr. Gauuup. Yes, in large part. 










APPI OF DEMOCRACY 





AL 









Senator Green. Do you mean that we are not ready to die for 
democracy, either because we do not understand it or because it 





has not been preached to us sufficiently? 

Mr. Gatuiup. We are but not the other people in the world, Senator. 
I think you would find very few who would be willing and ready to 
die for the United States in a few of the other countries : 

Senator Green. We are not talking about dying for a country. 
We are talking about dying for a caus . 

Mr. Gauuup. Yes. [ am thinking of other nations of the world, 
not this Nation. 

Senator Green. Yes. I want to know how you account for that 










Is it the spread of propaganda, is it the nature of the propaganda, or 





is if the cause for which the propaganda stands? 
Mr: Gaucup. Well, all three are related, to my way of thinking 
Senator Green. Would you sav that the Communist cause has 





greater appeal to people than the democratic cause? 
Mr. Gauuup. | beg your pardon, Senator? 


Senator GREEN. Do you think the Communist cause has vreater 






inherent appeal to people han does the democratic cause? 

Mr. Gattup. Well, | would certainly not agree that inherently it 
does. It does the way it is spelled out and interpreted to millions 
of people in other parts of the world 

Certainly, if the people of the world were reasonably well informed, 
if they had a choice, if they knew what democracy has to offer, | 
certainly believe they would choose democracy—and that is why | 
believe in a propaganda program, an effective and efficient one on 
our part, because we have not told the people of the world our side 
of the case. They have had the other. They have had the Com- 











munist side but not our side. 
Now, the Communists have identified communism with the wel- 
fare of the downtrodden people of the world. They have told them 
constantly that the Communists are their hope for a better lot in life. 
We have not done that. We have tried to, but I think honestly we 
have not done it very well or ver effectively. 













rWEEN WORTHY CAUSE AND EFFECTIVE 


PROPAGANDA 





DISTINGUISHING BI 













Senator GREEN. Do you think that is a weakness of the cause on 





a weakness of the propaganda? 
Mr. Gatuvp. I think that is a weakness of the propaganda. Our 
cause is certainly not weak. 
Senator GREEN. Is it as strong as theirs? 
Mr. Gauuup. Certainly. 
Senator Green. If our cause is as strong, why do we not have ¢ 








manv fanatics? 
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Mr. Gatuiur. Because we have not explained our cause to tl 
peo] le outside of this country. 

Senator GREEN. According to your argument, those who do under 
stand democracy and who are for democracy are not willing to fight 
as fanatically as are the people to whom communism has been 
preached. As I understand it, that is your thesis. 

Mr. Gautuur. Yes, I would argue that. That is my thesis. 

Senator GREEN. How do you account for tbat? 

Mr. Gatuup. I tnink it is the effectiveness of their propaganda, sir 

Senator GREEN. It is not the effectiveness of the cause? 

Mr. Gatuup. Not of the cause, no. Certainly their cause is not 
better. What they have done is a better propaganda job. They 
have done a better job of selling their cause than we have. 

We have a better product. We have a better cause. But thev 
have done a better job of selling a weaker cause, a product that cer 
tainly is not as good as ours, and that is the job of propaganda, sir, 
and that is exactly why they are better in that field than we are; we 
have a better cause but we have not done a good job of selling it. 

Senator Green All I wanted was to have you answer your own 
questions. ; 

Mr. Gatuup. That is fine. 

Senator Green. | think your explanation is much more convincing 
than your question. 

Mr. Gauuup. Shall I proceed? 

Senator Witey. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Senator HicKeNLoopER. Senator Wiley. 

Senator WiLey. You used one word there, “‘selling.”’ 

We had some good testimony from a man called Gruenther. He 
told about the dissident elements in various countries. 

Mr. Gauuup. Yes, 

Senator Witey. He said the Kremlin itself was skeptical of the 
innate lovalty of the so-called satellite people. 

[ think that the best example of that—if we could get it—would be 
the exact number of troops who have been taken prisoners in Korea 
and have siniply stepped aside and refused to return. Their reluctance 
demonstrates that they have not bought the product. It shows that 
the Russians have taken over the satellite people, but that when 
those people get a chance to escape, they will escape. 

Mr. Gauuup. Yes. 


NUMBER OF KOREAN PRISONERS WHO REFUSED TO RETURN 


Senator Wiitey. Does someone know the percentage of prisoners we 
have taken who will not return, who would rather die than return? 

Dr. Witcox. The total number of prisoners is in the ratio of about 
1 to 10; about 12,000 are their prisoners and about 120,000 are 
prisoners of ours. 

Senator Winey. And how many do not want to go back? 

Dr. Witcox. Something over half. 

Senator Witey. Proceed, Dr. Gallup. 

Mr. Gatutup. Thank you. 
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SIZE OF AN EFFECTIVE PROPAGANDA PROGRAM 


The simple truth is that we haven’t yet begun to appreciate the 
strength and the skill of the forces we are fighting in this new realm, 
and certainly we have not yet begun to map out a campaign of the 
dimensions necessary to bring even a small measure of success to our 
side. 

The danger is that people of this country, and particularly Members 
of Congress, will delude themselves into believing that we have 

ctually begun a serious program of all-out ideological warfare. 

In discussions which I have had with those interested in this 
struggle for the minds of men, I have found three commonly held 
misconceptions 

The first is that we can carry on propaganda warfare by spending 
no more in a year than the other se ‘Vices spent lin a day. 

The sum appropriated for this job of reaching an: nd winning the more 
han 2 billion people of the world living outside the United States is 
less than the sum spent yearly in the United States by the three leading 
soap companies in advertising their various products. 

The mere expenditure of money obviously will win no propaganda 
battles. On the other bend: if we really want to make headway 
iainst the Communists, we must think in terms of spending at least 
as much as they do—and that is roughly 20 times what we presently 
appropriate for our efforts. That is the best estimate that I have 
been able to get. 

There is only one safe principle to follow in ideological warfare. 
That is to reach more people, more often, and more effectively than 
the enemy. 

Unfortunately, that takes not only a lot of skill, a lot of brainpower, 
but also a lot of money. 

The Communists are estimate «1 to be spending in the neighborhood 
of $2 billion on their worldwide propaganda efforts. In view of their 
head start in this field, and their demonstrated success, I believe we 
must spend at least as much—and probably a lot more than they do 

we wish to win. 

I have pointed out in a number of articles that if I were a member 
of Congress, I would argue that the money should come from present 
defense appropriations. I am firmly convinced that $5 billion spent 
on today’s tanks, guns, and battleships will make far less difference 
in achieving ultimate victory over communism, than $5 billion appro- 

riated for ideological warfare. 

The new administration has appointed some very capable men to 
head up our propaganda efforts. But you can be dead certain of one 
thing: they won’t make any noticeable headway in winning converts 
to our side unless they hi ave the funds necessary to carry on this new 
kind of warfare. You can’t expect a general to win many battles if 
his force is limited to a handful of men. You can’t ex pec t an admiral 
to win a naval engagement if you give him money sufficient to buy 
only a tugboat. And you shouldn’t expect the head of ideologica 
warfare to accomplish miracles if you don’t give him a sum that will 

nable him to fight on even terms with the enemy 

One important fact to keep in mind is that with present-day -re- 
search and evaluation methods no gre at sums of money need be 
committed without prior evidence of the effectiveness of these proposed 
expenditures. 
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BASIS OF EFFECTIVE PROPAGANDA 


There are some critics who hold that all money spent on propaganda 
Ss unnecessary—that deeds, not words, are all that count. 

There is a measure of truth in this. Certainly our words must fit 
our deeds. But good deeds alone do not suffice in today’s world. 

Probably there has been no time in the history of man when the 
deeds of a nation were so contrary to her words as in the case of Russia. 
Russia says she stands for peace, but actually she has been the only 
great nation to kindle the fires of war since World War II. Russia 
proclaims to the world that she is a democracy, while being ruled by a 
small, autocratic clique. She inveighs against imperialism, but 
practices the most vicious type of imperialism. Yet, through propa- 
ganda, Russia has convinced millions of people throughout the world 
that her words are a true mirror of her deeds. 

And now, let’s look at the reverse side of the same coin. Russia 
has distorted completely, through propaganda, the motives and deeds 
of the United States. The Russians have made millions believe that 
the Marshall plan was just a slick plot on our part to monopolize 
world trade. She has convinced millions that we are aggressors, and 
that our troops are in Korea to establish a beachhead from which to 
launch an attack on China. She has sold many the idea that we 
want another world war because that is the way to keep up full 
employment and guarantee fat profits for munitions makers. And it is 
all done with propaganda. 

So it takes more than good deeds to make certain that the world 
properly understands our true aims and motives. 

The third great misconception about propaganda is that it must be 
based upon lies. The word propaganda acquired a bad odor during 
the First World War, and Herr Goebbels and his Russian counterpart 
have not lessened the stench. 

As a matter of fact, propaganda can and should be based upon the 
truth. To be sure, a lie, repeated endlessly, can be sold to many, 
but what has escaped even many students of propaganda is that truth 
can be sold more easily than lies. 

Christ and his disciples were among the best propagandists of the 
world, and the only reason that some 600 million persons on this 
globe today embrace the Christian religion is through the continuing 
and highly skilled propaganda efforts of the church. 


MODERN RESEARCH AND PROPAGANDA 


In many ways the progress that has been made in studying human 
behavior rivals some of the most exciting work that has been done 
in the physical laboratories of the Nation. 

Through the development of new research techniques it is possible 
to supplant much of the guesswork about the way propaganda works 
with definitive knowledge. Specifically it is possible today to find 
out just what propaganda ideas of the enemy are being accepted in 
any country. Likewise it is possible to find out which of our ideas 
have made an impact on the minds of people in those nations where 
it is possible to have access to the public—and, to a certain extent, 
even in those nations where such access is not possible. 

We can learn with a high degree of accuracy just what the people 
of any country think of us, and what they think of the Communists, 
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what arguments carry weight with these people, which they reject. 
In short, it is possible to discover just who is winning the propaganda 
battle, and why. 

Next, it is possible through research techniques which have been 
leveloped in recent times to find out the best way of answering or 

llifving the enemies’ propaganda, and, at the same time, the best 

ays of reinforcing our own. 

(hrough research it is possible to find out which of many basic 
deas should be incorporated te a propaganda program and to 

asure the effect of these ideas in winning converts after they have 
been made a part of an action program. 

\ conservative guess—this is merely an opinion of mine—is that 
Russia is 15 to 20 years ahead of us in knowledge of propaganda and 
n skill in using it. On the other hand, I believe that in the develop- 
ment of research techniques which I have described, we are 10 to 20 
vears ahead of the Russians. In short, we have today the methods 
or tools ready to build a program of ideological warfare which can 
equal, or excel, in effectiveness that of Russia. 

Still, the great unanswered question is whether Congress recognizes 
| + the need to stop Russia’s impressive conquests in this war of ideas 
| » Every day Russia adds new victories in the battle to win the minds 


| > of the people of the world while our plans seem to continue to be 
|» almost exclusively tied to tanks and planes and bombs. 
| believe that it is of frightening urgency that the people of the 


United States face up to the importance of ideological warfare, and 
that Members of Congress have the foresight and the courage to do 
something about it. 

Senator HickENLooPER. Thank you, Dr. Gallup; that was a very 
interesting statement. You probably will now be subjected to some 
questions by the subcommittee. 

Mr. Gauuup. Fine. 

Senator H1ickKENLOoPER. Senator Wiley? 


TECHNIQUES OF PROPAGANDA DISSEMINATION 


Senator WiLey. Since we are using terms, I will not be subjecting 
you to anything very serious. 

| would like you to amplify that last statement: 

I believe that it is of frightening urgency that the people of the United States 
face up to the importance of ideological warfare, and that Members of Congress 
iave the foresight and courage to do something about it. 

[f you were a Senator, what would you do besides appropriating 
money, and for what would you say the money should be used? 
Make your statement concrete. 

Mr. Gauuup. I would start immediately a program, a manifold 
program which would include not only radio but would include every 
other form of communication. 

[ would not ask for the exchange of 10,000 students over a period of 
time but I would ask for the exchange of hundreds of thousands of 
students and others. 

[ would have produced motion pictures which could be shown in 
all these countries. 

I would do what the Russians did in Iran during the war. They 
had a mobile movie unit or units which traveled about that country 
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showing exactly what the Russians could do for the economy, for th: 
farmers in particular, of lran, showing them how they could build 
dams or how the Russians would build dams; and how they wouk 
bring in farm equipment, and what communism could do to improv: 
the lot of the people of Iran. 

I think we should make use of motion pictures. I think we should 
use all types of visual means to reach the many, many hundreds of 
millions of people who are illiterate. 

I believe that it is fantastic to think that we can reach more than a 
small part of the people of the world by means of shortwave radio 
We have got to depend upon pictures, picture books, comic strips; 
we have got to use word-of-mouth and every known method. 

We have got to use persons native to the country who are on our 
side, who are indoctrinated with our philosophy, and we have got to 
support them. 

The Communists have some 100 newspapers in Western Europ: 
alone. About one-third of the people of Italy every day read a 
newspaper filled with Communist propaganda. 

Now, if you accept the thesis that to win an ideological war you 
have got to reach more people more often and more effectively than the 
enemy, then we would certainly have to be reaching them through 
newspapers favorable to our cause, or reaching in other ways as many 
people as the sy do, or more, every day. 

I think one of our big problems and one that has not been met head 
on, is the problem of reaching the people in the lowest third of the 
populations of these different countries, the illiterate people. You can 
reach the intelligentsia, perhaps, through the shortwave radio, but 
you have got to invent ways of getting at the people who really accept 
communism, and they are the people in the lower third of the popu- 
lations of Europe, and I suppose all over the globe. 


BROADER ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 


But the sad part of it is that it all costs money, and I do not know 
how you can do the job in any other way. 

[ think it is important. 

I would like to make one added observation. We can lose large 
blocks of the people of this world, we can lose Japan in just 1 day, we 
can lose the Philippines in 1 day—the day when the majority of the 
people march to the ballot box and vote in a Communist regime. | 
wonder if you have ever really thought about that. There is nothing 
we could do about it because we ourselves insist upon that procedure 
in our own democracy. 

So it seems to me that even if we were unfortunately to be engaged 
in a new World War, unless we have won this war of ideas we would 
be even worse off than we are today. We would have to police the 
entire world, and I do not think anyone would like to do that—we 
certainly have not the manpower or the means. 

So, it seems to me that it is vital to see this problem in its broad 
aspects and to develop a program of the dimensions necessary to 
meet it. 

I think we have been playing at this business of propaganda. We 
have been doing things. We have been kidding ourselves that we are 
making headway but ‘T think we have not made much hes idway. Ido 
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not mean to criticize or depreciate any of the people who have had 
anything to do with the program. I have found them to be intelli 
gent and able people. But I do think that the whole program has 
been conceived on a scale that dooms it to failure, just as if you set out 
to build an army and you said, “We are going to limit this army to 
5 tanks and 3 planes.”’ 

It is almost as ridiculous as that, to attempt to win the people of 
this world to our point of view with the present amount of money, 
which is only a little bit more than 1 or 2 companies, incidentally, 
spent in reaching the people of this country through advertising. 

Now, the people of this country, 95 percent of them, have home 
radios and they are almost all highly literate. Half of them have 
television sets, and about 85 percent read newspapers 

And vet 1 or 2 companies in this country spend as much as we do 
just to sell soapflakes and soap products to the American public. We 
find that they have found it nece ssary to spend that much money to 
sell products that everybody regards highly 

Now, we have got a much tougher problem in selling ide 
would much rather sell a product than an idea 

Senator Wiiey. I presume that the product we would want to sell 
is the American way of life. 

Mr. Gauuup. Exactly. And what democracy will do for the people 
of the world, 

Senator Witey. What you have in mind is that every group of 
people should be considered as one patient whose ailment has to be 
diagnosed to see what kind of propaganda medicine he needs 

Mr. Gauuup. Exactly. 


INSTRUMENTS AND CONTENT OF PROPAGANDA 


Senator Winey. Would vou identify the instruments used with this 
Government, or would vou use other instruments? 

Mr. Gauuup. I am not quite certain of your point, Senator 

Senator Witey. You spoke about newspapers, for example. We 
were told that in Italy, newspapers were the best way of reaching the 
people and that agencies were being used that were not identified with 
American information. 

Mr. Gauuvup. Oh, absolutely; I would use every agency. I would 
use every legitimate means to reach the people of the world. Ll would 
reach them through the newspapers, | would reach them in any way 
we could, comic strips, or any other way, or method that I could 
think of. 

Senator Wiiey. I cannot quite agree with you that we have lost the 
battle because of our failure to use propaganda 

If 50 percent of the Chinese who have been forced into the army 
that is fighting us will not return to China, they must have some idea 
about our way of life which appeals to them. ‘They would prefer to 
live here. 

Are there not millions who want to come to America to live? Is 
that not indicative of the fact that they already know the value of our 
way of life? How are we going to handle this? 

Mr. Gatuup. I am not so sure they know about the goodness of our 
way of life as they know about the badness of the Communist way 
of life. 
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| am not so certain that many people of the world accept completely 
and fully our way of life. I think they are ready to admit we have the 
highest standard of living in the world, but I think you will find a good 
many people who will not accept the idea that we have a higher 
standard of culture. 

Senator Witry. If you say that they know about the badness of 
the Communist way of life, that means that the Communists have 
not told them about the goodness of our way of life. 

Mr. Gauuup. Well, I think that is true. I think that would 
certainly be true in Korea and in other areas, and in the satellite 
countries where they see daily evidences of communistic trickery and 
Communist police actions and efforts. 

Sut that does - mean—that only unsells these people on com- 
munism. I think it is a great mistake to believe that many people 
of the world Sil us highly. I think that is the sort of basic mistake 
that everybody makes in this country. 

That is why I would bring students to this country. They would 
be indoctrinated about the greatness of this country and they would 
know about this country. It is the people that do not know too much 
about this country who do not regard us highly. 

Senator Wiitey. Of course, we have many Communists in our own 
country, people who have had the benefits of higher education—wbo 
have received doctor’s and master’s degrees—who apparently were 
indoctrinated in some way so that they became infatuated with the 
Communist system. 

How would you hand e propaganda directed at them? 

Mr. Gauiup. Well, I do not know what you would do with those 
people, the Communists in this country. They seem to me to be 
simply a neurotic, frustrated group, and I doubt whether vou could 
do anything with them except put them in insane asylums. To me, 


it seems there is not anv conceivable w ay of reac ‘hing them through 
logic or reason. 





















COST AND 





ADMINISTRATION 





OF A PROPAGANDA 





PROGRAM 


Senator Wiitry. Have you thought about the amount that should 
be spent for this project, and how that amount should be divided 
among various activities? 

Mr. Gauuiup. Well, I have not actually attempted to itemize it. I 
frankly have picked a figure of $5 billion because I figured that we 
should spend at least as much or more than the Russians. 

I would also like to say that money alone ve not win this propa- 
vanda battle. We will have to do it with ideas, with the very best 
kind of planning. 

Senator Winey. That is all. 

Mr. Gatuvup. But I do think if you were to carry it out on the scale 
that I conceive, the amount required would be at least a minimum of 
2 billion, and probably a maximum of 5. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Senator Fulbright. 

Senator Fun BRIGHT. How do you think the program which you 

vdvoeate should be administered? Do you think Congress should 
run it? 

Mr. Gatiup. No. I think an independent agency should run it, 


Senator. I think it ought to operate at arm’s length from the Gov- 
ernment. 
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I think that the State Department ought to work with it closely, 
it it should not dominate it. It is very difficult, it seems to me, to 
have any kind of a propaganda program if every paragraph has to 
be okayed by the State Department. It would seem to me an 
idependent agency would be best. 








USE 





OF WORDS 






Senator Fuusricur. | was interested in the argument about 
fanatics. I doubt that our way of life is designed to produce fanatics. 

Mr. Gauuup. That is right. 

Senator Futpricut. The fact is that they are not fanatical in the 
sense that the Russians are, and I am not sure that we could say that 
our greatest statesmen were fanatical. They were quite reasonable 
and sensible people. I never think of Lincoln as a fanatical per- 
son—but as a very rational human being. 

Mr. Gatuup. Probably that word is too strong a word. 

Senator Futsricut. I realize that the extremists in the Communist 
world, or in the Fascist world—and I see no real difference between 
them—have their fanatical aspects, particularly among their leaders, 
whereas the great leaders of the democratic nations have never been 
of that character. Democratic leaders have never been men like 
Hitler and Mussolini. 

[ think it is a very hard problem, to whip up fanatical enthusiasm 
for democracy. Once we are in a war, of course, although we may not 
be called fanatical we are nevertheless most effective in the military 
effort—or we have been upon the two most recent occasions. But I 
do not know whether or not that could be characterized as fanatical. 
It was effective cooperation among the people. 

Mr. Gatuup. Do you call Christians fanatics, the early Christians? 

Senator Fuusrieur. I think they certainly had more of a fanatical 
aspect then than they do now. You will find very few Christians 
today with quite that same fanaticism. 

Mr. Gauuup. Of course, that word is not the same. Like the word 
“propaganda,” it has changed, it has slightly different connotations 
today from its meaning years ago. 

Senator Futpricut. Yes. We have great difficulty with words in 
this business. The meaning of words, I think, confuses many of us, 
including myself. 

To use one example—TI do not know whether it means anything or 
not—let us consider the Italians. I have been told that a very large 
proportion of those who vote Communist are not really Communists 
in the sense that they are devoted to communism or even believe in it, 
but that they have no other method of showing their political senti- 
ments in their political system. ‘They are really the opposition under 
the political situation which they have. In their Government—which 
is, from our point of view, very friendly—they object to certain of the 
conservatives or other factions and they want to unseat them. They 
have no effective way of expressing themselves other than to vote 
Communist. It is a circumstance that has arisen. 

I feel, and I am told this by people who I think are well informed, 
that they do vote Communist to express their opposition, so to 
speak. While there is a hard core of Communists there, these well- 


informed people do no believe that all those peo} le who voted Com- 
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munist believe in the Communist way of life. They simply want to 
change the current situation, just as the people in this country wanted 
to change the Government we had last November. 

It was the opposition that had grown up that did that. 

Mr. Gauuup. | thin! 


that is true, and also, in France there is some- 
what the same situation 






Senator Futsricut. This is also true in France, but I understand 






that it is a litt!e more pronounced in Italy. 
Mr. Gauuvur. It is the party which in the minds of the people at 
least represents their cause. 






Senator Futsrienr. They have no alternative except to vote for 
Communists. If that is the situation perhaps we ought to help them 






find some other solution instead of letting them continue to vote 
Communist 













EVALUATION AND APPROPRIATIONS 








One other pomt that vou made which puzzles me concerns the 
question of evaluation. I gather from your statement that you think 
it is fairly simple, but I have found it extremely difficult to do. Iam 
not an expert on the evaluation of the effectiveness of a certain pro- 
gram or even on developing a method of evaluation. It is very 
difficult to arrive at conclusions in that field and to decide just how 
effective certain things we do are in specific instances. Certain effects 
are clearer than others, but it has been particularly hard to evaluate 
the medium of radio. I think we may not have used the right tech- 
nique. 






















Mr. Gatuup. Well, 1 think the evaluation program has not gone 












far enough. The first simple thing to do im evaluating a program, 
certainly with the Voice of America program, would be to find out 
how many people listen and that has been done on occasion, I think; 
but the next step is to find out what difference it has made in people’s 
ideas and attitudes and that requires more refined methods. 

Now, it is not possible to measure with complete accuracy but it 
certainly would be possible to set up an evaluation program which | 
think would not only evaluate but cuide. 

Senator Futsrienrt. That is really the purpose of evaluation. 

Mr. Gauuvp. That is right. 

Senator Fuirerient. I agree with you. I was not arguing with 
vou about the need for evaluation. I have been puzzled about how 
to do it. I think it ought to be done. 

I have one other comment concerning the question of getting 
money for the program. I have been involved for several years in 
an annual effort here in the Congress to obtain even modest sums 
for the exchange program—in which I have a particular interest 
and for the overall program. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Gatuup. Yes. 

Senator Funtrrieutr. Perhaps we have been subdued to a point 
where we cannot even conceive of getting the kind of money you 
want. I wonder if we can get even $100 million, much less $2 billion. 
As a practical matter, I do not see how we could obtain that much, 
although I do think we could make use of it. 

Mr. Gauuup. Yes. 
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INFORMATION APPROPRIATIONS IN THE PASI 


Senator Futsricur. But I doubt if we could increase the program 
suddenly. The great trouble with the program has been its instability 
One never knew what he could count on from year to year. The 
program was cut down and almost eliminated a few years ago. 

Mr. Gauuup. Yes. 

Senator Futsricur. Then it was gradually built up to the neighbor- 
hood of $87 million, which I believe was the appropriation last year 
and was the highest point reached. We tried to get more money. 
We recommended $135 million, and I think the appropriation was cut 
back to $87 million. 

Senator HickENLooper. The figure here is $86,575,000. 

Mr. Gauuup. Well, that is sad. 

Senator Fu.srieur. | think it is, too, but those are the realities. 

Mr. Gauuup. It reminds me of 1939, a year after the war started in 
Europe. I think the military departments asked for 2,000 planes and 
Congress appropriated only enough to build 59. 

Now, it seems to me that there would be a very real question in my 
mind, Senator, whether or not a program with $87 million is not pretty 
much wasted money. I mean, if it is not serious, if this coun try does 
not want to do a propaganda job, aan pot understand this field and 
does not want to do anything about it, I think rather than delude the 
people into thinking that we are doing something, that it would be 
more honest to cut off all of the appropriation, 

Now, that may be an extreme statement but it seems to me that as 
long as the people are deluded into thinking that something important 
is being done—well, just no good can possibly come from that situation. 

Senator FuLtsprieut. Of course, those of us who have been interested 
in this prog gram are hoping that, if we can keep it alive, eventually it 
will be ] prope rly supported. ‘To go the other way means to abandon 
the whole idea. I would hate to do that. I think that perhaps we 
can gradually make thy te ram better and more effective, and 
more money for it. We have made a little progress, very vradual 
and slight, each year during the last 4 years. 

The program is undergoing severe criticism, as you well know, in 
the press. The idea that the ope ation is infiltrated with Com 
iunists and disloyal people is going to create a reaction against it 
and obviously has created a reaction against it already. Conse 
quently, I think we will have a difficult time keeping it alive. Never- 
theless, | think that we should keep it alive in the hope that we can 

unprove it in the future 


COMPARATIVE COST OF IDEOLOGICAL AND MILITARY WARFARE 


[ agree with your fundamental thesis, that this is a very important 
matter. The only alternative, I believe, is to fight with bombs. 

Mr. Gauuupe. Of course, the sad part of it is that a good many 
people vote against it or might vote against it for economy reasons. 
And yet I am firmly convinced that every dollar spent in this depart- 
ment will do the work of $10 spent for planes or tanks or guns, 
although at the same time I would say we have got to have an armed 
force in being of certain minimum requirements. But over a certain 
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point I would argue strenuously that every dollar spent in ideological 
warfare will do the work of $10 spent on the hardware of war. We are 
likely to end up with a few thousand acres filled with rusting planes 
and tanks and whatnot, pretty soon; but we will still have ahead of 
us this problem of winning the minds of the people of the world 
That we have got to do regardless of what we do in these other 
depart nents. 

Senator Futpricut. I agree with you on that and I support th 
program. I am very glad to have your statement. You are not as 
conscious as some of us are of the difficulties of putting the program 
into effect. 

Mr. Gatitup. Well, I am aware of your problems, but I thought 
that someone needed to speak up. 

Senator Futsricutr. I am very happy to have your statement 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HickKENLOoPER. Senator Green? 


DEVELOPMENT OF RESEARCH TECHNIQUES 


Senator Green. You have made this statement, and I think it 
would be helpful if you would amplify it: 

I believe that in the development of research techniques which I have described, 
we are 10 to 20 years ahead of the Russians. 

Will you amplify that? 

Mr. Gauuup. Yes, Senator. Within the last 20 years I would guess 
that some 100 people in the field of research have been working on 
new methods, new procedures. 

Senator Green. Research in what field? 

Mr. Gauuup. In the field of public relations, the field of public 
opinion, the field of advertising. 

Most of the money that has been spent obviously has been spent in 
the field of advertising. Advertisers in this country spend about $6 
billion. And a good many millions of dollars have been spent in the 
development of research methods to measure and to evaluate the 
effectiveness of these appropriations made by advertisers in selling 
their products. 

Now, I do not know of any—and I have studied the European 
situation, I have studied the Communist efforts researchwise and 
propagandawise for many years—that the Communists are using to 
evaiuate their own efforts. They make too many obvious mistakes 
If they had any kind of a decent evaluation program they would not 
have made some of the mistakes they have made propagandawise. 

Senator Green. Are you talking about Russia? 

Mr. Gatuup. I am referring to the Russians, Senator. 


RESEARCH IN RELATION TO EVALUATION 


Senator Green. Earlier, I thought that you were telling us of the 
marvelous success they have had. 

Mr. Gatuup. They have had, but they have not developed any 
evaluation methods or they would have been even more effective. 
They could then have used not shotgun methods but rifle methods 
in their work. 
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I really and honestly believe that if they had used an effective 
program they could have had this country tied in knots, and every 
other nation. As it is, they have been tremendously successful 
At the same time they have made many mistakes. That is the point 
| am trying to make. 

Senator GREEN. Have they made as many mistakes as we have 
or what is your argument? 

Mr. Gauuup. I would argue we have not even tried, we have 
not even reached the point where you could say our efforts are great 
enough so you could say we have made mistakes. We have been in an 
experimental period. That is the best way to describe our efforts 
of the last 4 or 5 years. 

As a matter of fact, I would guess that the total amount spent on 
propeganda in the last 5 years would not add up to the amount of 
money that was used experimentally to develop the tank we have 
now. So you can say that this whole program has been in an experi- 
mental stage. 

Senator GREEN. I am trying to understand what you really mean. 
You are comparing the expense of research with the expense of 
carrying out the results of research. Do you think that all that 
money was spent for research? 

Mr. Gatuup. In this country—no, I think very little of it, sur- 
prisingly little of it, has gone for research on the effectiveness of our 
own efforts. 

Senator GremN. And yet you say that you believe “that in the 
development of research techniques which I have described, we are 
10 to 20 years ahead of the Russians.” 

Mr. Gauuvre. That is right. We have the methods. 


Senator GREEN. Are you saying that we have not spent much money 
on research? 

Mr. Gatiup. No; we have the methods but we have not spent 
money yet on research. 


USE OF RESEARCH TECHNIQUES IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Senator HtckentoorerR. May I make a comment? I think that 
perhaps you are talking about two different things. 

As I understand you, Dr. Gallup, you are saying that in this pro- 
gram we have not spent money on research, but that we have done so 
in industry and business. 

Mr. Gatuup. Exactly. 

Senator HickENLooper. You are saying that we have developed a 
lot of techniques industrially and in general business 

Mr. Gatuup. But there has not been much to spend, Senator, in 
this program. 

Senator HickENLoorgeR. There has been a lot of money spent in 
business and industry. Is that not the fact? 

Mr. Gauuup. That is right. 

Senator Green. In your statement comparing us with the Rus- 
sians, you say: 

A conservative guess is that Russia is 15 to 20 vears ahead of us in knowledge 
of propaganda and in skill in using it. 
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Then immediately after that, you say: 


On the other hand, I believe, that in the development of research techniques 
which I have described, we are 10 to 20 years ahead of the Russians. 

[ thought you meant that, with Russia 15 to 20 vears ahead of us 
in one place and we 10 to 20 years ahead in another, it makes a differ- 
ence of 40 vears and 

Mr. Gauuup. No, Senator. What I mean, the meaning I tried to 
convey—maybe my words did not—was that in this one facet of this 
whole propaganda job, the research side of it, I think we are actually 
ahead of them. 

Senator Futpricut. When you say “we,” do you mean the private 
groups—not the Voice of America? 

Mr. Gatuur. I mean the people in the field, not myself necessarily; 
but there are available in this country people who are skilled in these 
different methods. 

Senator GREEN. In advertising? 

Mr. Gautiup. Well, right in that one field, to be specific. 

Senator GREEN. Are you comparing advertising with propaganda? 

Mr. Gatitup. Pardon me? 


USE OF RESEARCH IN U. 8S. AND RUSSIAN PROGAGANDA 


Senator Green. Do you have any basis for knowing how much 
Russia has spent in studying advertising or propaganda? 

Mr. Gauuup. Well, I do not. I doubt if they spent very much in 
the field of advertising but you can, of course, arrive at some estimate 
on what they are spending for propaganda 

Senator GREEN. You say ‘“‘propaganda,”’ but it is not research in 
propaganda 

Mr. Gauuup. I do not think they spent any money for research in 
this field. I do not think they have ever discovered it. 

Senator Green. In other words, we are not able to do with research 
that they do without research. Is that your point? 

Mr. Gatiue. No. We do not use research either, Senator—well, 
we use it, but very haltingly. 

Senator Green. Both of us use research haltingly, as you say. 
Both of us use propaganda without research into its effect, and theirs 
has been superior to that of the United States. 

Mr. Gauuup. Exactly. You can say it that way if you want to. 

Senator Green. I do not want to. Do you want to say that? 
Do not put words in my mouth. I am trying to find out what you 
mean. 

Mr. Gauuup. Well, I am trying to say it here as exactly as I can. 

Senator Green. | asked you if that is what you meant. 

Mr. Gauuup. Well, I have said here in my document what I meant, 
I thought. 

Senator Green. I have tried to interpret the statement into words 
as we ordinarily understand them. 

Mr. Gauuup. Well, I think, Senator, we are at the place where we 
are not understanding each other. We have this research tool but 
we have not used it. 

Senator Green. We have the tool and we will not use it? 

Mr. Gatiup. We are not using it; right. 
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Senator GREEN. We do not know whether they have the tool; but 
we think that they have not used it. 

Mr. Gauuup. That is right. 

Senator Green. Without this tool you think they are vastly ahead 
of us. 

Mr. Gauuup. Right, and they would be even further ahead of us 
if they knew what we know about this particular tool. 

Senator Green. If they are so far ahead without tools, why do you 
think they would be weaker if we added tools and they did not? 

Mr. Gauuvur. Well, I think we would make fewer mistakes. 

Senator GREEN. | just want to find out what you mean. Do you 
have any basis other than their success, for your opinion that they 
are 15 to 20 years ahead of us in their knowledge and skill in propa- 
ganda? 

Mr. Gauuup. In their success, and as a student of propaganda, 
watching and studying their skill in using it. 




























USE OF ADVERTISING TECHNIQUES IN PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES 


Senator GREEN. Do you think that we have the same skill in private 
business that they have in public affairs? 

Mr. Gauuup. Yes. 

Senator GREEN. That js, in the use of propaganda? 

Mr. Gauuup. I think so. 

Senator Green. Do you think that skill should be transferred? | 
am trying to find out in order to be helpful. 

Mr. Gauuup. Yes. 

Senator GREEN. It should be transferred from private life to public. 
In other words, we should use skilled advertisers in our propaganda 
work to bring us up to the Russians. 

Mr. Gautuup. I think we should use advertising techniques and 
philosophy ; yes. 

Senator GREEN. That is what I wanted to find out: whether or not 
that is what you meant. 

Mr. Gauuup. Yes; that is what I meant. 
Senator Green. That is all, thank you. 
























OF EVALUATION 





METHODS 








Senator Hicknn.Looper. Dr. Gallup, I am very much interested 
in the particular phase which you have been discussing with Senator 
Green and Senator Fulbright. Recently I became quite convinced 
that, at least at the moment we have no real method of evalvating the 
result of our propaganda. I might even go so far as to say that it is 
my opinion that we have no real knowledge as to whether or not our 
propaganda comes in contact with the people in sufficient quantities. 

Mr. Gauuup. Yes. 

Senator Hickentooper. I think there is a deficiency in regard to 
numbers contacted. I think there is ample evidence of this through- 
out our information program. They claim success upon the basis of 
statistics—for example, a field officer will say, ‘‘Look what a good job 
we are doing. We have printed 100 million copies of this in the last 
6 months, and we have distributed so many thousands of this other 
type of literature, and we have done this, that, or the other thing.”’ 
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But when you ask them to be specific, they admit in almost every 
instance that they do not know for certain whether or not the propa- 
ganda reached the people to whom it was directed. I think that is a 
great deficiency. 

Mr. Gauuup. That is right. 

Senator HickenLoorer. There is no basis for evaluation until 
is known whether or not your efforts are really hitting the target. 

I have said several times—and I hope that the members of the 
subcommittee will excuse me for repeating it—that in one country, 
a group of people said, ‘Look how efficient we are. We are doing 
great things. We have distributed so many hundreds of thousands 
of copies of this particular document.” 

[ have heard many other people in that country—and in other 
countries, too—laugh and say, “Yes, and the merchants use them to 
wrap packages and the fish markets use them to wra > fish.’ 

In other words, they send out so many covics of some publication, 
and then they report this to Washington. The record in Washington 
looks very good, but no evaluation is made or is possible. 

That is the first phase of evaluation; whether or not your efforts 
hit the target. The success of the material is another phase of the 
evaluation. 

Mr. Gatuup. Yes 

Senator Hicken Looper. [ am not familiar with the evaluation of 
public opinion. I have been exposed to it, in one way or another, 
in a most superficial way. | know that certain techniques, of which 
you may be the father in this country, have been developed in the 
last couple of decades. I think that these techniques may be able to 
produce very, very accurate estimates, based on experience, of how 
people are thinking about various things. 

Let us consider soap. A company wants to sell that product—soap. 
I presume that they have several ways of selling it. They manu- 
facture the soap and then attempt to sell it by sending out salesmen 
who introduce it on the market in some way. The most successful 
companies, in my judgment, have studied the territory where this 
product is going to be distributed or is distributed. Through scien- 
tific methods and the efforts of such groups as yours, they have been 
able to find out what the average person in a certain community 
thinks is right and what he thinks is wrong about the soap; they have 
been able to learn the reasons why he would or would not buy it, and 
the reasons why he would buy some other product. When all that 
information is gathered, the manufacturer of the soap has a picture 
of what its weaknesses are, and what its strong points are. Therefore, 
he is in a position to put greater emphasis on the strong points and 
intelligently attempt to correct the weak points. 

In general is that not what is done in that field? 

Mr. Gatuup. Yes. I think that is a very good description of the 
process. 


RELIABILITY OF 





TECHNIQUES OF EVALUATION 





Senator HickeNLooprer. From your experience—which has been 
scientific, | know—is it not true that such findings, while not 100 
percent infallible are, let us say, almost 90 percent correct? Perhaps 
the percentage is higher than that. I am not asking you for statis- 
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tical records, but it is my judgment that those techniques are very 
accurate and reliable. I think they give information of inestimable 
value In carrying out a sales program or any other kind of a program 
in which you must know what people are thinking—-what appeals to 
them and what does not appeal to them. 

Mr. Gauuup. Well, I think the best answer, Senator, is to say I do 
not know offhand a single large advertiser in America today who would 
think of launching a new product or an advertising campaign without 
going through all of this research you just mentioned. The best 
testimony of its effectiveness is the fact that it is accepted as a standard 
procedure. 

Senator HickenLooper. Yes. Continuing with the problem of this 
particular propaganda program in which we are interested, it appears 
to me that our technique should be sufficiently adaptable so that we 
can go into a country and with very great scientific accuracy find out 
what the average persons on the street and in the various groups 
think about America; what they think are our strong points and weak 
points; what they think about Russia and what the xy think about 
communism. We should get a pattern of their thinking; and then, 
having obtained that pattern, we should use the rifle-shot tec hnique, 
as you mentioned awhile ago, rather than a shotgun blast. 

I agree that it is essential to have an evaluation of what the people 
are thinking in other countries—not somebody’s guess or what one 
businessman or some other person thought in isolated cases, but a 
real cross-section of opinion in each country. We need to know what 
appeals to them and what we are doing that is wrong, because then 
we can correct those features. We ought to find out also what we are 
doing that is right, because then we can pursue those themes to a 
greater extent. In that way, evaluation in public affairs and inter- 
national affairs becomes similar to evaluation in selling a package of 
soap. 

Mr. Gauuup. Right. 

Senator HickENLoopER. There is no difference except that while 
we use these scientific tools of evaluation which we have developed 
and which are available to us in this country very successfully in 
selling soap, we have not applied them to one of the most important 
things in the world, which is propaganda to other nations which we 
want to attract to our side. 


INDEPENDENT AGENCY 





AN 





ESTABLISHING 





Mr. Gauuup. May I make a point, Senator? 

Senator HickENLooprrR. Yes, indeed. I did not mean to talk so 
much, 

Mr. Gauuup. I think this all argues for having an independent 
agency in Government because in many situations which could prob- 
ably be documented by the people in the Information Service, the 
ambassador or other representatives of the State Department have 
been outraged that anyone should attempt to find out what the people 
of any given country think, because they think that that is their 
prerogative. They would rather sit in the embassy of the country 
and say, ‘“The people of this country think this or that,” and if some- 
body comes along to find out what ~ people think, they feel that 
that is stealing their prerogatives. So, I think that argues for doing 
this job without running into onnesttion from representatives of State. 
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EVALUATION 





TECHNIQUES FOR UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Senator HickKENLoopER. May I pursue that a little further? 

Manifestly, the opinion of the people of Great Britain can bx 
obtained by scientific examination with considerable ease, because 
we have developed along the same general pattern and we have the 
same institutions; in France and some other countries the techniques 
would probably also run in the same pattern. 

Would you see any tremendous difficulties in taking the same suc- 
cessful techniques for evaluating public opinion techniques which 
have worked in the United States or in Britain or in France or in 
other countries that have educational and cultural patterns similar to 
ours—and adapting those techniques to less literate countries? 

Mr. Gautuup. The procedures are the same. The difficulties are 
increased. I mean, obviously when you are dealing with people who 
cannot read or write you have greater problems in discovering what 
they think and what their attitudes are. You have language problems 
in many countries. But they are not insurmountable and you can 
apply the same methods; but I think one would have to admit that 
there is greater difficulty in applying them. 

Senator HickenLooper. If the original b: 


is upon which the inquiry 
was made were sound and applicable to the 


particular country, then 
might the inquiry be expected to approximate in accuracy what we 
could get in this country? 

Mr. Gauuup. I would think so, yes. 

Senator HickENLooPER. Do you see any 
niques could not be ests ablished intell igently 

Mr. Gauuupr. None whatsoever. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Even though it might call for a little more 
research in order to get the base established 

Mr. Gauuvpe. It still could be done. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. You think that it still could be done 

Mr. Gauuup. Yes. 

Senator HickenLoopsr. In other words, let us suppose that we 
are interested in a country which is conside red important, 


va 


reason why such tech- 
and scientifically? 


but which 
is not very or rm and does not have a very high literacy rate. Is 
it possible, i in your opinion, to go into that country with a team of 
people traine di n the fundamentals of conducting surveys and adapt 
those fundame nadie to the peculiar and particular conditions of that 
country? Can that be done? 

Mr. Gauuup. It can be done, definitely. 

Senator HickENLooper. Dr. Gallup, we thank vou 

Those are all the questions I have. We are very grateful to you, 
Doctor, for coming and giving us the benefit of your experience, and 
observations and opinions. 
Mr. Gatuvurp. Thank you. 










FUTURE 





WITNESSES 


Senator HickeN.Looper. This session will close this particular 
phase of the public hearings for a week or so. We have heard wit- 
nesses who might be termed representatives of the general public or 
specialized agencies collateral to this program. In a week or 10 
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lays, we expect to hear Government witnesses in these fields. They 
will canvass the criticisms that have been made of the program, 
make recommendations to strengthen it, point out why the program 
has been less successful in certain areas, and develop the matter from 
the Government official’s viewpoint. 

We will also have some subcommittee prints of the testimony 
within, we hope, a week. Probably there will also be résumés of 
comprehensive journalistic reports from all over the world on various 
phases of the program and résumés of the comments of missions and 
private groups throughout the world where the information program 
is operating. ‘That will end the hearings for today 

Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 








ADMINISTRATION AND VOICE OF AMERICA 


MONDAY, APRIL 20, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OvERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForREIGN RELATIONS, 
Wash ington, Dp. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:10 p. m., in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol, Senator Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hickenlooper (chairman), Wiley, Green, Ful- 
bright, and Gillette. 

Senator H1ickKENLooPER. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are beginning a series of hearings with Government witnesses 
who will discuss matters that have heretofore been raised by non- 
Government witnesses. All the witnesses heretofore have been from 
business or private organizations of some kind, that have developed 
views on the problem as a result of their particular activities. 

Our first witness today will be former Senator William Benton, 
whom we had hoped to have testify some time ago. However, he 
was unable to get here during the last series of meetings. Technically, 
he is not a Government witness, but he is presenting his views, 
because he was formerly the director of the information service in 
the Department of State, and later he was one of the coauthors of 5. 
Res. 74, the extension of which is our authority for operating now. 

We are very glad to give him the opportunity of testifying here 
today, and we will be glad to have the benefit of his views. 

Senator Benton, we are delighted to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM BENTON, FORMERLY A MEMBER OF 
THE U. S. SENATE FROM THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Benton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I was not able to get 
here earlier, Mr. Chairman, because I have beea enjoymg some of 
the compensations of defeat; I] have been spending 8 weeks in Phoenix 
taking off 19 pounds. I was sorry I was thus unavailable when you 
first invited me, but I am very happy to have had the imvitation 
renewed so that I could come today. 

I regard this decision that you are weighing, Mr. Chairman, of 
an importance that, indeed, is momentous, and because I regard it 
aS 82 important | have personally written and prepared a rather 
lengthy statement which I will not try to read in full to the committee, 
but I would like, with your permission, to skip through it and empha- 
size some of the points that seem to me the most important and the 
most immediately significant. 

Senator Hicken.Looper. I think that will be fine. 
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May I suggest that, if it meets with your approval, your entire 
statement be printed in the record at this point, and then whatever 
comments you want to make on the highlights of your statement 
can appear as testimony. 

(Nore. The prepared statement of former Senator William 
Benton is as follows:) 







STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE WILLIAM BENTON OF CONNECTICUT 








INTRODUCTION 










Chairman, I was pleased to receive your invitation. As the members 
the committee may know, I have spent my adult life in activities kindred to the 
problems of information and propaganda with which your committee is concerned 

Whe Byrnes invited me to join the State Department at the close 
of the war, to integrate a peacetime program growing out of the wartime activities 
of the State Department, of the OWI and the OLAA, he referred to my background 
as a young man when I spent 13 years in the advertising agency business. I told 
him I thought I had learned even more, to prepare me for my forthcoming respon- 
sibilities as Assistant Seeretary of State, during my 8 years as a part-time officer 
ity Further, my business interests since 1935, when I sold out 
geney, have been wholly in the field of communications. The 
three companies [ own—in music and radio, in publishing and in motion pictures 
will do an aggregate volume this year in excess of $30,000,000. 

Growing out of my lifetime of experience, I believe in a greatly strengthened 
information and propaganda program for the United States. That helps to 
explain why I drafted the resolution under which this committee operates: I felt 
that a responsible study of the program could only have the effect of strengthening 
our United States operations. Indeed, this objective has been a main interest of 
my life for the past 13 or 14 years: I worked with Nelson Rockefeller, the pioneer 
f American peace-time propaganda, back before the war; I organized the State 
Department’s first major program as the war closed, and on behalf of the Depart- 
ment sponsored and helped work out the Smith-Mundt and other legislative acts; 
I attempted to champion the objectives of this program over the past three years 
in the Senate. 
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The first legislation I sponsored as a Senator, back in the Spring of 1950, in 
which I called for what I termed ‘‘A Marshall plan of ideas,’’ resulted in hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Committee that summer. I want 
to quote just a few lines from those hearings: 

John Foster Dulles testifed: ‘I believe that the question of whether we have a 
general war or not may depend, may hinge, very largely upon the relative effec- 
tiveness of the Communist propaganda and the free-world propaganda” (Hear- 
s, p 16 
ren. Dwight D. Eisenhower testified: “* * * TI should like to put myself 
unequivoealivy on record immediately in this general tone, that with the purposes 
sought by this resolution, I am in complete and absolute accord— so emphatically 
that it is possible that I will experience a sense of frustration in trying to express 
how deeply I do agree’’ (Hearings, p. 26). 


ing 
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Today I shall stress oniy three points—about the problem and the program 
for which your committee is responsible—the three points I believe now most 
need to be "nade. I shall stress: 
















(1) How should the United States organize in this area?; 
2) What should our message be?; and 
3) On what scale should we conduct our operations? 


ORGANIZATION 


There are strong arguments and strong proponents in favor of taking out of 
the State Department our information and propaganda activies and setting them 
up as a separate Government departmert— perhaps with Cabinet status—report- 
ing directly to the President and working with the many Government depart- 
ments interested in forcign poliev. Many able and experienced men in and out 
of Government believe this should now be done. I agree, insofar as any war- 
named ‘“‘black’’ propaganda is concerned, or so-called psychological warfare 
The State Departirent is incompetent to handle this; it lacks the daring; its 
tradition is one of caution. The effectiveness of our open program, our infor- 
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tion program which is infinitely more suit » for us and more important to 
then the so-called ‘‘black’”’ its effectiveness uuld be ruined in foreign eyes 
were thought of as part of a cloak and dagger operati 
But, I do not agree as to the balance of the effort—I want. to ite at once that 
I believe that the initormation and cultural progra the war-called ‘white’ 
onpaganda—belongs in the State Department Although the itical officers 
the Depart: ent have often pre ved ipresponsi e and } ithetic, they are 
rning. Their education must continue. Perhaps it will ta longer to achieve 
satisiactory ai d power rseas inf¢ nation } ra i le the Dx iTt- 
ent than out of it, but I bel we ist be tient ) i ee pay off. 
Mr. Faul Hoffman and 1 once argued this subjec He then favored the sepa- 
e agency. He tavored it beca se of orgeal j ation and per nnel pro e Ss, 
He coneeced, however, that perhaps in 5 years the agency should be merged 





to the State Denartment. 












Even though our U ited States propag la pI vr i may 

































your committe 
onsible for the progra I am persuaded that this decision will prove to be 
the long range interests of the conduct of our foreign policy as whol 
Your committee is only secondarily interested in information and propaganda 
icy. It is primarily interested in foreign poli in those policies and efforts 
which will prove most beneficial to the American peop in tl ntinuing search 
1 a peaceful and prosperous world 
When with Senator Wiley I introduced Senate Resolution 74 in the second 
session of the 82d Congress, the resolution which set up tl mmittee, identi- 
fied the main problem as a problem of leader how do we a vct and recruit 
to this program the best qualified men in ited States ind then how do 
retain them? Most other questi ms are lir e to thi 
The many questions which trouble so many of your wi 





solved by able leaders! ip. 


However, this leadership involves the whole operati 






It is not merely specialized leadership in the field [ 
Foreign Service officers must learn to be information office 
art of their jobs. 

This interim report of this committee, published Jat 
No. l under ‘“‘Administration and personnel”: ‘‘Whatst 
the pool of qualified media and area iali 
the information program of this Gover 
aspect of the problem—the search fe 
but it is not the heart of the problem 


key posts, policy posts, and then seek to fill them with 



















































the country. More importantly, the heart of the probl 
we inculcate and permeate our entire operation overseas, whether in the economic 
r the so-called political field, with the importance of this new app ) i 









policy 
Just as our military policy has had to adujst itself to airpower, and I 
not yet adjusted, so must our foreign policy adjust itself to propaganda. 
The United States Advisory Commission on Information—Dr. Mark May, 
Ben Hibbs, Philip Reed, Erwin Canham, and Justin Miller—in its February 20 
report to Congress, recommends that the information program be taken out of 


the State Department and set up as a separate agency of Cabinet level. T 
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Commission said: ‘‘This Commission is impressed with the fact that for a 4-year 
period only 1 of the Department of State’s 65 so-called super; positions was 
was assigned to IlA and that only recently, due to strenuous efforts on the part of 
Dr. Compton, 2 more have been assigned. We believe, therefore, that a new 








agency at Cabinet level would have less difficulty in obtaining an adequate num- 
in the Depart- 
i 





ber of supergrade positions than would be the case if IIA were lef 





ment of State.” (Seventh Semiannual Report of the United States Adv ry 
Commission on Information, pp. 5 and 6.) Where people of broad experience in 





communications have been brought in, says the Comn ion, “they have been 
thwarted and disillusioned in conformance to stuffy rules and regulations designed 








for secret diplomacy rather than for an alert, modern information program. 
The Commission is pessimistic that the Department will ever do justice to the 
program; it speaks of the “inflexibility’’ of the Department’s methods, and its 


“singular lack of enthusiasm and imagination’’ in this field. 
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I believe this Commission, which I helped to set up and which clearly sees the 
importance and urgency of the area for which it is responsibie, tends to isolat 
the problem too much from that of the conduct of our foreign policy as a whol 

J, of course, wholly agree with the Commission on Information that salari¢ 
must be more adequate, but this is not the answer at the level of ability I’m seek- 
ing; the Government can never match the top salaries at NBC, or Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, or the Luce publications, or on Madison Avenue. 

Only through prestige and responsibility and patriotism can we hope to attra 
this ability; and the trouble now is, there’s precious little under the present set 
Most important, to attract this top talent, is the opportunity to do a job in behs 
of the United States—and of the cause of peace. Our top people must not on 
be given authority and elbowroom, but also the support, financial and moral 
which they need to do a job 

The creation a year ago of the International Information Administration within 
the State Department—as an alledged| ly semiautonomous agency—was a half- 
hearted attempt to move in this direction. It failed signally to meet the problem 
It was, in my opinion, sure to fail. 

I recommend that, under the overall direction of the Secretary of State, and 
a Deputy Under Secretary, or alter ego, three major Departments be created 

the Department of International Political Affairs, the Department of International 
Economic Affairs, and the Department of International Public Affairs. Each 
Department should have its own Under Secretary, or perhaps even its own Secre- 
tary as in the Defense Department. Each should have its own Assistant Secre- 
taries. Each of the three Departments should have full line authority, just as in 
the Defense Department—and all officers should report up to their own Under 





Secretary or Secretary, who in turn would report to the Secretary of State. 
This proposal obviously involves blanketing overseas economic affairs under 
the Secretary of State. This was not done when ECA was set up because at 


that time—if the State Department was to have been responsible, there would have 
been no ECA. At that time, to win approval for the Marshall plan, we accepted 
a bastard organization plan. This is the type of evil choice described by Machi- 
avelli, and so often found in Washington. 

I have suggested an analogy between the rise of international information and 
propaganda as an instrument of foreign policy, and the rise of the Air Force 
as an instrument of defense. Controversy has swirled around both, with ex- 
travagant claims by proponents on the one hand and jealousy and skepticism by 
the older services on the other. The Air Force proponents demanded a separate 
department with full Cabinet status. They seem to have achieved equality of 
status under a Secretary of Defense. 

A Department of International Public Affairs, within the Department of 
State, with its own Under Secretary and Assistant Secretaries could, in my judg- 
ment, provide the independence and the prestige needed to attract top talent. 

The State Department has plenty of prestige, more than any other Govern- 
ment department, here as in most other countries, and regardless of its detractors, 
many of whom attack it because of its prestige. Under my suggested setup, 
Under Secretary (or Secretary) of International Publie Affairs would develo 
his own budget; he would control the recruitment and allocation of personne [. 
he would control and direct his staff throughout the world, 

I agree with the Information Commission’s recommendation that the chief 
publie affairs officers in our embassies abroad should characteristically have the 
rank of minister. Indeed, I would go further: outstandir ig pe rformance in this 
field, in Washington or abroad, should lead to ambassadorsh lips. From some 
quarters, we have heard considerable praise for the trend of recent years which 
has raised career officers to chiefs of missions in some 70 percent or more of our 
embassies and legations. But these are all political officers; I have yet to hear of 
an information or cultural officer being so elevated. 

I suggest that one reason for Ambassador Bowles’ notable success in India is 
that he had had considerable political experience; but another reason is his notable 
skillas a publicist. I suggest that his great record dramatizes the new opportunity. 
For similar reasons, I predict that Mrs. Henry R. Luce, another resident of my 
State of Connecticut, will score a notable success in Italy. 

The most frequent argument advanced for keeping the information program in 
the State Department is to secure ‘“‘policy coordination.’”’ In my opinion this 
argument is greatly overrated. I would not necessarily expect policy oe 
even under a complete separation. Paul Hoffman knew he hi ad to get along wit! 
the Secretary of State; I assume Harold Stassen knows the same thing. 
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In my judgment the first and best argument for maintaining an organic con- 
nection is the crucial necessity for improving and building up the State Depart- 
ment. In my poinion, the information program will do more to improve the out- 
look and operations of the State Department than vice versa L shall restate 
this, this way: I think the State Department would be better today if Hoffman 
und the ECA had operated as a major department within it, with Hoffman having 
all the authority he had as head of the ECA. 

The State Department today is by far the most important Department of our 
Government. Yet, it is the undernourished and underprivileged child of the 
Congress. In the program for which your committee is responsible, you have the 
opportunity to give nourishment and support to the child, the oldest son who 
needs it most. 


The “separatists” are, in large part, expressing their skepticism that the State 
Department cannot adjust itself to the new realities. I will not be that skeptical 
Your comn ittee must not be. It is your responsibility to hely the State Depurt- 


ment make the urgently needed adjustments 

It is extremely important, in my view, that the information and public opinion 
point of view be represented in the formation of ali foreign policy, and not merely 
in the dissemination of policy. This can be better accomplished if the organic 
connection is maintained. 

Reports are widespread that the policy decision has already been reached to 
pull the information and propaganda functions out of the State Department and 
set them up as a separate agency modeled on the CIA. I would not blame Mr. 
Dulles for hoping to get rid of one of his many headaches. Secretary Hull ad- 
hered to the theory that the State Department should be kept as a policy depart- 
ment and should avoid operations. 

I suggest that perhaps I have had a better opportunity to observe some of the 
personnel and other problems of the Department than Secretary Hull and Dulles 
have had. I fervently submit that the Department will benefit greatly by con- 
stant and forced exposure to and responsibility for the economic and information 
officers and policies. ‘The whole pattern of our foreign policy will thus improve, 
and this is what your committee is seeking. 

I predict that, if the information and propaganda program is now pulled out 
of the entrails of the Department—if it is now divorced instead of being drastically 
upgraded within the Department—I predict that within 5 years the administra- 
tion or the Secretary of State will be be fore this committee urging the amalgama- 
tion into the Department of the operating agencies in the economic and props uganda 
fields. This amalgamation will be presented as good organization; as important 
in fixing responsibility; as offering economies and increased efficiency; your com- 
mittee will be told that it will help to clean up what I seem to recall was once 
spoken of as “‘the mess in Washington.” 


THE MESSAGE 


My second main point is not one which lends itself to legislation, although the 
point is crucial. I mention it today because an expression of policy by this com- 
mittee would carry great weight in reorienting the spirit of the informs ation program. 

America’s early ventures in official international propaga ida weren’t notably 
perplexed about their objectives. In World War I, Creel Committee, and in 
World War II, the OWI and OIAA, knew exactly a at they were trying to do. 
They were trying to demoralize our enemies and to unify and encourage our 
friends. 

As World War II drew to a close, the directive I received from the President 
was also explicit. It was to project to the peoples of the world, and I quote: “A 
full and fair picture of American life and of the aims and policies of the United 
States Government.” This seemed to be an adequate aim for a modest program 
in a peaceful world. 

As the war ended the Communists began more and more systematically and 
aggressively, and on a large scale, to exacerbate misconceptions about the United 
States, and to invent new ones. A wholly new problem was created. We Amer- 
icans discovered we were in a cold war, 

Since the end of the last war the objectives of our information program have 
revolved around these three objectives—to encourage and unify our friends and 
our potential friends; to disseminate a truer understanding about America; and, 
increasingly as we felt the impact of the Soviet attacks, to demoralize our enemies. 

Now there is one basic psychological weakness in all three of these approaches: 
They are centered on what we want other people to know, and not on what they 
themselves want to know. 
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It is of course obvious that other peoples are more interested in themselves than 
they are in us; but it is difficult to apply this obvious fact to policy. 

Everyone who has studied our information program has praised its trend 
toward decentralization and toward what is called the “country approach’’, in- 
cluding this Committee in its interim report, and the Information Commission in 
its February report. 

This decentralization means that planning begins not only in Washington, with 
our Washington notions of what we want to tell other people, but also abroad, 
with our field staffs’ analyses of the problems on the spot, country by country, and 
group by group. ij i 

Years ago I made this point when I said we must learn to identify the United 
States with other peoples through sympathetic understanding and through dis- 
cussion of their “legitimate aspirations.” 

Today I am told that, increasingly, the overseas field staffs recommend the 
solution, choose the media, and construct the initial budget. Washington’s role. 
increasingly, I am told, is to coordinate, to backstop, to provide material. If my 
information is correct, I approve this policy. I believe this process of decentral- 
ization began in my administration. 

This approach should now be pressed to its logical conclusion. The aim of our 
information program should be to give the foreign peoples, to the best of our 
ability, the information they want and need in order to help them realize their own 
legitimate aspirations; such an aim will prove in the end to be of the greatest 
benefit to us as well as to our audiences. [am thinking primarily of the countries 
in what the State Department calls the ‘‘critical periphery,” and the underde- 
veloped countries in which the Technical Cooperation Administration is operating. 
These are the countries where the ideological struggle is touch and go, and where 
our own foreign program could make the difference. (Too much of the argument 
about the information program—too many of the generalizations—have been 
drawn from our experience in Western Europe.) 

What knowledge can we give these billion people in the ‘‘critical periphery” 
and the underdeveloped areas—what knowledge can we give that they want and 
need for their own development? 

First, we can help them get straight news. This news they want; it’s a great 
service to them and of great potential importance to us. Second, they have a 
tremendous range of very practical problems to which we often have practical 
answers: Problems of agriculture, industry, health, technology, communications. 
We should provide the answers. 

Third, some want to know what we have learned about the larger operation of 
an economic system, and also a political system—what we have learned which 
might help them in their development. (Here is where the Communists always 
inject their poison.) We must show them that they are far more likely to realize 
their most cherished ambitions by the method of freedom, and in association with 
the free nations, than bv totalitarian methods or in totalitarian company. We 
must show that prosperity and peace lie with us and not with the Russians 

I have many times cited China as a classic example. I once told the Senate 
that China fell to Communist propaganda, not to Communist arms. I believe 
I was the first officer of our Government to advance this theory; I formed it 
listening to General Marshall talk about his experiences in China. I was inter- 
ested to see that Madame Chiang Kai-shek made the same observation last 
month in San Francisco. The Chinese Communists succeeded in identifving 
themselves with deep-felt anti-imperialist sentiment in China, with needed land 
reforms, with opposition to traditional corruption and other issues. The Com- 
munist argument that Russia was better than the United States was secondary, 
almost irrelevant. 

For our part, we failed either to identify ourselves with legitimate Chinese 
aspirations or to expose the fraudulent nature of the Communist claims. 

Does not this committee now agree that we would have been wise to have 
invested real money in an effort to do both? 

In the crucial years 1945-47 we were spending on propaganda in China less 
than $1 for every thousand dollars the Communists spent. We were putting our 
money into arms—the very arms, manufactured in the United States and given 
by us to Chiang Kai-shek, which were captured by the Communist armies and 
with which they proudly paraded after Shanghai fell. 

* * * * * * + 


Furthermore, our propaganda faces certain massive misconceptions abroad— 
the most important about ourselves and secondiy about communism. These 
misconceptions—for example, the idea that warmongering America is intent on 
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world domination, require systematic rebuttal by us. They must be identified, 
country by country, and group by group. The most important misconceptions 
must be attacked with every technique at our command, and over a long period. 

I emphasize this point, because I sense that an exaggerated importance is 
today being given to what is called hour-to-hour liaison with the State Depart- 
ment political desks on the handling of news. Such liaison has its value: but 


the cold war isn’t an hour-to-hour fight or a kind of daily fencing match with 
the Russians. Our counterpropaganda program should be developed as a solid, 
cumulative program. (In daily propaganda fencing, I may add, I doubt whether 
our State Department political officers are a match for the highly trained Russian 
propagandists; the Russians know their fencing as they do their chess.) 

I further suggest that in the fortheoming reorganization of the information 
program all of the present functions of the Technical Cooperation Administration— 
which are in essence informational—and the TCA-type functions of the Mutual 
Security Administration—all these be placed within the overall International 
Information Agency. Such a welding would help orient the entire information 
operation at home and abroad toward its mission of giving foreign peoples the 
information they need and want; it would also help convince foreign peoples and 
their governments that this is indeed our mission in our information program, 
and not psychological manipulation in the interests of the United States. 





THE SCALE OF OPERATIONS 


In one sense it might be regarded as astonishing—and a sign of its success and 
acceptance—that the United States information and educational exchange 


operation has a budget this vear roughly 4 times larger than its peacetime budget 
6 years ago. But your committee knows that this growth has taken place in an 
atmosphere of skepticism and recrimination. Such a growth in such an atmosphere 





can only be acclaimed as a tribute to the urgency and vitality of the program. 

It is an unhappy fact, however, that the program is not yet accepted by the 
Congress or the people as an instrument of foreign policy remotely comparable in 
importance with military policy or economic policy. 

We Americans build our battleships first, and then argue about a few million 
for radio. The Russians first build their billion dollar propaganda agency: 
John McCloy once gave me an estimate of half a billion a year for Germany alone. 

I hope that your committee report will have an important section bearing on 
the scale of our operation—which means the level of our future appropriations. 

In view of the fact that information operations are by comparison inexpensive, 
I should like to see this committee take the position that it is in the national in- 
terest that every project in this field which offers a reasonable hope of contribution 
to the foreign policy objectives of the United States should be financed. 

If I am right that China was lost to Communist propaganda—by default of 
effective propaganda by us—may I ask what it would have been worth to us to 
have had an effective program? 

How much have we spent, and how much are we now spending on the Korean 
war, because China fell? 

What will it cost us if India falls to Communist propaganda? Whe could dare 
an estimate? 

I shall not estimate today what the level of our information appropriations 
ought to be. I shall not attempt to list the opportunities open to us. I have 
heard that the present objective is to cut the appropriations 50 percent. I 
suggest that instead of a 50-percent cut we set up a goal of a 100-percent increase, 

My rough estimate is that the present level should be rapidly stepped up to 
at least double the present level—as soon as adequate organization, leadership, 
and plans have been developed—but of course only when they have been de- 
veloped. 

This tentative and preliminary guess is exclusive of capital equipment. As 
to capital equipment, I have repeatedly called for the construction of a worldwide 
radio network capable of reaching all possible receivers. I once received an 
estimate that this would cost about the same as a dreadnought. Manifestly, 
one way to make our present shortwave broadcasts more effective is to build 
medium and long wave stations. 

Let us remember these facts, among others, as we consider substantial expendi- 
tures for new worldwide broadcasting facilities. I have repeatedly pointed out 
that— 

(1) broadcasting is our only large-scale method of reaching directly behind 
the Iron Curtain; 
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(2) it has growing value for undeveloped areas, of great importance to us; 

(3) only through control of our own facilities are we protected against being 
thrown off the air on foreign domestic networks—as, for example, in the Middle 
East in a crisis; 

(4) we require our own system for overseas relays of fast United States programs 
intended for use on other domestic networks; and 

(5) United States-controlled facilities would be of incomparable value—in 
the grim event of acute crisis, chaos or war—they would be of comparable impor- 
tance with our proposed chain of overseas airbases. 

I have bypassed a large number of important issues. We must develop a 
svstem for better evaluation of our results and failures; we must learn to work 
more closely in this field with other free nations; we must find ways of stimulating 
private organizations to greater effort. These issues and many others, I’m sure, 
have been treated by previous witnesses. Mv own views on many of them are 
copiously spread over the record of the last 8 years. 

I have today more hope for the development of constructive answers to the 
many legitimate questions—in spite of harassment by publicity seekers—than I 
have ever had before. My past relations with President Eisenhower, with 
Secretary Dulles, and Under Secretary Smith, make me feel the information 
and propaganda program will have informed and sympathetic leadership if it 
secures the needed congressional action and appropriations. 

I look hopefully toward your committee for both. 


STRENGTHENING INFORMATION AND PROPAGANDA PROGRAMS 


Mr. Benvon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

At the bottom of the first page I point out that, growing out of my 
lifetime of experience in the field of communications, I ‘believe in @ 
greatly strengthened information and propaganda program for the 
United States. 

That feeling helps explain why I felt that a responsible study of the 
program by the Foreign Relations Committee could only have the 
effect of stret wthening § our United States operations. 

On the next page, “Mr. Chairman, I quote Secretary Dulles and 
President Eisenhower—in their testimony on the first resolution that 
I introduced as a Senator, shortly after my appointment, early in 
1950. I think that President Eisenhower’s statement at that time 
bears repeating. In President Eisenhower and in Secretary Dulles I 
feel we have leaders in the field of foreign policy with a sympathetic 
understanding of the objectives and purposes of the program for 
which your committee is responsible. 

In my prepared statement I divide my comments into three sec- 
tions. 

I know you have had many previous witnesses, Mr. Chairman, and 
I have picked out, to stress to you, the three points that seemed to 
me most warranted emphasis. 


LOCATION OF THE PROGRAM WITHIN THE GOVERNMENT 


First, the problem of the best organization—and I would like to 
read a bit of my prepared testimony here and there, if 1 may—there 
are strong arguments and strong proponents in favor of taking out 
of the State Department the information and propaganda activities, 
and setting them up as a separate Government department—perhaps 
with Cabinet status—reporting directly to the President and working 
with the many Government departments interested in foreign policy 

Some newspapers, Mr. Chairman, have in the past erroneously 
reported that I favored such a move. I believe such news reports 
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grow out of the fact that when I was serving as Assistant Secretary of 
State I sent a bill up to the Congress proposing taking the radio 
broadcasting out of the Department, coupled with my introduction 
as a Senator of Senate Resolution 74. 

My proposed bill, in 1946, to set up an International Broadcasting 
Foundation grew out of special problems, internal as well as external, 
faced by the Department of State at that time. 

The papers now report, and accurately, I am told, Mr. Chairman, 
that the decision has been reached at the administrative level to tear 
the information and propaganda program out of the Department and 
to set it up as @ separate agency. That rumor is all over town. I 
understand the decision has been finally reached by the administration. 

Senator Fu.tspricut. Mr. Chairman, does he mind questions as he 
coes along? 

Mr. Benton. Not a bit. I welcome them. 

Senator Fu.tsrigut. Do you make any distinction between the 
various media used, or is this the whole information program? 

Mr. Brenton. My information is that the entire program is to be 
pulled out—though I heard that there is a question as to whether 
legislation may be required, and, of course, if legislation is required, 
then the decision will have to come u p to the Congress. 

Senator Futsricur. Are you referring to the radio, the exchange, 
the libraries—everything? 

Mr. Benton. I cannot answer that for sure. Some of my infor- 
mation seems to me authentic, and some still may be in the field of 
rumor. There may be some sections somewhere, that plans call for, 
to remain in the State Department. 

Senator Witry. Do you have a definite conviction to the contrary? 

Mr. Benton. I have a very strong conviction to the contrary, Mr. 
Chairman. I think the present plans are to take them out. 

Senator Wiiey. Yes. 

Mr. Benton. And I do not approve of these plans for a reason I 
do not believe has been presented to the committee. 

Even though our United States propaganda program might be 
temporarily held back by your committee’s decision to continue to 
hold the Secretary of State responsible for the operating program 

(by keeping it within the State Department), I am pe rsuaded that 
this decision will prove to be in the long-range interest of the conduct 
of our foreign policy as a whole. 


INFORMATION AND PROPAGANDA IN RELATION TO FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. Chairman, the issue here is not how to get the best information 
program; that is only a subordinate issue. 

The issue is how to get the best foreign policy, and it is on this 
premise that I shall proceed. 

Your committee is only secondarily interested in information and 
propaganda policy. It is primarily interested in foreign policy, and 
[ am very personally pleased and gratified, Senator Wiley, that you 
are here this afternoon because | know that this is your primary 
interest—in those policies and efforts which will prove beneficial to 
the American people in their continuing search for a peaceful and 
prosperous world. 
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When, with Senator Wiley, I introduced Senate Resolution 74 in 
the second se ra of the 82d Congress, I identified the main objective 
as a problem of leadership; how do we attract and recruit into our 
information and propaganda program the best qualified men in the 
United States—and then how do we retain them? Many other 
questions are subordinate to this. 

Many of the questions which trouble so many of your witnesses 
can be resolved by able leadership. 

However, this leadership involves the whole operation of our 
foreign policy. It is not merely specialized leadership in the a | of 
propaganda. All of our Foreign Service officers must learn to be 
information officers sal goodwill propagandists as part of their ‘be: 

Mr. Chairman, the interim report of your own committee, published 
January 30, under Senator Fulbright’s chairmanship, lists as problem 
No. 1 under ‘“‘Administration and personnel,’ the following: 

What steps can be taken to enlarge the pool of qualified media and area 
specialists who would be available to man the information program of this 
Government? 

I agree that this question is an important aspect of the problem, 
the search for qualified experts at the technical levels, but it is not 
the heart of the problem. 

The heart of the problem, Mr. Chairman, is the State Department 
itself. As I state in my testimony, which you have just inserted i 
the record, the heart of the problem is how should the State De int 
ment be organized and operated? 

“he creation a year ago of the International Information Adminis- 
tration within the State Department, as an allegedly semiautonomous 
agency, was a half-hearted attempt to move in the direction > proper 
organization. It failed signally to meet the problem, and it was, in 
my opinion, sure to fail. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


I recommend that, under the overall direction of the Secretary of 
State and a Deputy Under Secretary of State or alter ego, three major 
departments be created: The Department of International Political 
Affairs, the Department of International Economic Affairs, and the 
Department of International Public Affairs. 

Each department should have its own Under Secretary or, perhaps, 
even its own Secretary, as in the Defense Establishment. Each 
should have its own Assistant Secretaries. Each of the three depart- 
ments should hs te full line authority, just as in the Defense Depart- 
ment; and all officers should report up to their own Under Secretary 
or Secretary who, in turn, would report to the Secretary of State. 

Senator GREEN. Before you go on with that, will you kindly define 
what you mean by political affairs, economic affairs, and public 
affairs? I am especially interested in the difference between public 
affairs and political affairs? 

Mr. Benton. That is not an easy question, as those who have been 
answering it for years have discovered; many decisions must be 
arbitrary. 

Senator Green. But it has to be defined if you are going to set up 
different departments to deal with it. 
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Mr. Benron. Yes, it does, Senator Green, and there must be 
borderline decisions that will have to be made in an operating sense, 
into which division to throw certain functions and responsibilities. 
But these decisions have been made, often arbitrarily, under our 
present setup. 

Senator GREEN. Certainly; but assuming that, what is your general 
definition? 

Mr. Benton. In the field of what I myself originally named “public 
affairs’? I would put all operating activities in the field of communica- 
tions, such as the broadcasting, the library program, and so on, and 
also activities in the field of exchange of persons, and further, as | 
suggest in my prepared testimony, I would put the Technical Coopera- 

Administration and kindred activities which are to a very large 
extent informational in objective and in purpose, although, of course, 
they verge right over into the field of political affairs—this demon- 
strates how arbitrary administrative decisions must be made in 
deciding the responsibilities of the three Under Secretaries. 

[ will be glad to give that a little more thought, and to give a more 
letailed definition growing out of my own background in the State 
Department if you want me to do so. 

Senator GREEN. I think it would be very helpful. 


RETAINING THE PROGRAM WITHIN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senator Fu.tsrient. If the Senator will yield the administration 
already makes a distinction—whether it is accurate or not, [ do not 
know. ‘They call one area the public affairs office. They have been 
doing this for a long time, and they have the information program 
under this office; so it is a concept which is now utilized. 

Mr. Benton. Yes. And most of the MSA would come under 
economic affairs, but as my prepared testimony points out, I would 
take out the technic ‘al cooperation and throw this over into the field 
of public affairs—because it is primarily an inform ational operation. 

My proposal obviously involves blanketing all overseas economic 
affairs under the Secretary of State. 

This was not done when ECA was set up because at that time, if the 
State Department was to have been responsible, there would have 
been no ECA. 

At that time, to win approv: al for the Marshall plan, we accepted a 
bastard organization plan. This is the type of evil choice described 
by Mae chiavelli, and so often found in Washington. 

I was in the State Department at the time of the Marshall plan, Mr. 
Chairman, at the time it was created, at the time General Marshall 
made the speech at Harvard that first publicly launched the plan, and 
I believe I was the first to suggest to Senator Vandenberg that Paul 
Hoffman be appointed Administrator. At that time Senator Vanden- 
berg was absolutely persuaded that we would never get a Marshall 
plan enacted by the Congress if the State Department was to be re- 
sponsible for its administration, as I am sure many of you will re- 
member. 

In my written testimony, I suggest an analogy between the rise of 
international information and propaganda as an instrument of foreign 
policy, and the rise of the Air Force as an instrument of defense. Con- 
troversy has swirled around both, with extravagant claims by pro- 
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ponents, on the one hand, and jealousy and skepticism by the other 
Services, on the other. The Air Force proponents demanded a sep- 
arate department with full Cabinet status. They seem to have 
achieved equality of status under a Secretary of Defense. 

Similarly, a Department of International Public Affairs, ae the 
Department of State, with its own Under Secretary and Assistant 
Secretaries, could, in my judgment, provide the independence and 
the prestige needed to attract top talent. 





PRESTIGE 





OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 





The State Department still has plenty of prestige; I am sympathetic 

with those people who now fear that the Department morale is de- 
stroyed, and so forth, but the State Department still has the top 
prestige in Washington and by a wide margin, and it will take a long 
time for this to be other than true. Young men and women still 
want to go into the State Department above all other Departments, 
and there is much other evidence that bears on this. Indeed, it is 
the Department’s high prestige that causes many people to attack it; 
the way to rise to the headlines is to attack the man or the institution 
that has the prestige. 

Here, as in most other countries, the foreign office is attacked, 
very bitterly so, and many of its detractors attack it largely because 
of its prestige. 

Under my suggested setup, the Secretary or Under Secretary of 
International Public Affairs would develop his own budget; he would 
control recruitment and allocation of personnel; he would control 
and direct his staff throughout the world. 

In my judgment, the first and best argument for maintaining an 
organic connection with the State Department is the crucial necessity 
for improving and building up the State Department itself. In my 
opinion, the information program will do more to improve the out- 
look and operations of the State Department than vice versa. 

I shall restate that argument this way: I think the State Depart- 
ment would -be better today if Paul Hoffman and the ECA had 
operated as a major department within it, with Hoffman having all 
the authority he had as head of the ECA, yet openly and avowedly 
reporting to the Secretary of State instead of merely adjusting himself 
to State Department policies as fortunately he had the patriotism 
and intelligence to do. 

My view, Mr. Chairman, is that the State Department needs the 
information program, not that the information program needs the 
State Department. The same applies to the economic program. 
This view is the reverse of the many that I understand have been 
expressed to you. Yes, the State Department urgently needs these 
operating programs properly to achieve the skills and leadership that 
we hope it will achieve in the field of foreign policy. 

The State Department today is, by far, the most important Depart- 
ment of our Government. Yet it is the undernourished and under- 
privileged child of the Congress. In the program for which your 
committee is responsible, you have the opportunity to give nourish- 
ment and support to this child, the oldest son, who needs it most. 

The “separatists” are, in large part, expressing their skepticism 
that the State Department cannot adjust itself to the new realities. 
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I will not be that skeptical, and I suggest that your committee must 
not be. It is your responsibility to help the State Department make 
the urgently needed adjustments. 


STATE DEPARTMENT BUDGET AND PERSONNEL 


Senator HickeNLooper. If you will pardon an_ interruption, 
Senator—— 

Mr. Benton. I am afraid I am reading some of my prepared 
paragraphs with too much emphasis, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HickeNn.Looper. No, that is all right. 

Mr. Benton. I feel rather strongly on this subject. 

Senator HickENLooperR. That was not what moved me. Your 
emphasis is all right, but I question the statement that the State 
Department is an underprivileged group. It seems to me that we 
have not neglected the State Department in the last several years. 
Only a few years ago the State Department was a Department of 
about 8,000 personnel, and it now has about 33,000 personnel. 

Mr. Benton. Yes. 

Senator HickeN.Looper. And its budget has jumped from a few 
millions to a great many millions—— 

Mr. Benton. Yes 

Senator Hicken.ooper. Of dollars. I will discuss that with you a 
little later. 

Mr. Benton. Of course, what you say is wholly true. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. It has expanded tremendously; and I 
think Congress has supported that expansion, in most instances. 

Mr. Benton. I touch on the size of the budget a little bit later, 
Mr. Chairman, in my third point, and the unhappy fact is that too 
many of our Government departments have been expanding. The 
problem of the State Department, however, is what its contribution 
can be, through diplomacy, economic policy, and information policy, 
to the ultimate cause for which we are running a $50 billion Defense 
Department—to world peace and security. But I touch on that in 
my last point, my third point, in my prepared testimony, and I shall 
summarize it if you will bear with me for a moment. 

Senator Wiiey. Is that where you define ‘undernourished and 
underprivileged?” 

Mr. Benton. In my written testimony in the record, Senator 
Wiley, I point out that Jack McCloy estimated for me that Russia, 
in Germany alone, was spending half a billion dollars a year on 
propaganda—in that one country. 

I do not remember the last budget I saw of the State Department, 
but I would guess that this half billion for Russian propaganda in 
Germany is double the budget of the entire State Department, in- 
cluding our worldwide propaganda budget. 

Senator Witrey. Yes. But are you going to define the terms 
“undernourished” and ‘‘underprivileged,” so that we will know just 
what you mean? It is not a question of an overall lack 

Mr. Benton. Yes, it is an overall lack, but I am now referring to 
the propaganda program. 

Senator Wiley. It is not a question of overall lack in personnel. 

Mr. Benton. I think it is overall lack of personnel, but I am stress- 
ing the propaganda side, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator WiLey. The propaganda side? 
Mr. Benton. Yes, but I emphasize also the overall lack of top 
personnel in the Department as a whole. 


LINKING POLICY AND OPERATIONS OVERSEAS 


However, to resume my summary of my prepared testimony—it is 
extremely important that the information and the public opinion point 
of view be represented in the formation of all foreign policy, and not 
merely in the dissemination of policy. This can only be successfully 
accomplished if the organic connection is maintained with the Depart- 
ment. 

Reports are widespread that the policy decision has already been 
reached to pull the information and propaganda functions out of the 
State Department and set them up as a separate agency modeled on 
the CIA. 

When I wrote my testimony yesterday, these reports had reached 
me, and I believe 1 have more than confirmed them this morning in 
some of the conversations I have had here in Washington. 

I would not blame Mr. Dulles for hoping to get rid of one of his 
many headaches. Secretary Hull adhered to the theory that the 
State Department should be kept as a policy department and should 
avoid so-called operations. 

I suggest that, perhaps, I have had a better opportunity to observe 
some of the personnel and other problems of the State Department 
than Secretaries Hull and Dulles have had. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not have to tell this committee that one of the 
things that immediately happens to a man when he is appointed 
Secretary of State or to any other Cabinet post in Washington is that 
he is immediately deluged with many problems and rushed into many 
of stratospheric importance—that he does not have much time to 
learn important facts about the Department he is charged with 
administering. 

Based on my experience as an Assistant Secretary, where I had to 
grapple with the Department itself and all its back alleys, I fervently 
submit that the State Department will benefit greatly by constant 
and forced exposure to and responsibility for the economic and infor- 
mation officers and policies. 

The whole pattern of our foreign policy will thus improve, and this 
is what your committee is seeking. 

I predict that, if the information and propaganda program is now 
pulled out of the entrails of the Department, if it is now divorced 
instead of being drastically upgraded within the Department, I pre- 
dict that within 5 years the administration or the Secretary of State 
will be before this committee urging the amalgamation into the De- 
partment of the operating agencies in the economic and propaganda 
fields. 

This amalgamation will be presented as good organization, as im- 
portant in fixing responsibility, as offering economies and increased 
efficiency, and your committee will be told that it will help to clean 
up Ww hat I seem to recall was once spoken of as ‘‘the mess in Washing- 
ton.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have two other quick points that are not, perhaps, 
as immediately important to this committee in view of the fact I had 
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a special request in my testimony of today to emphasize how I thought 
the administrative organization should be set up. 


EFFECT OF COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA IN CHINA 


My second point deals with the message to be stressed by our 
propaganda, and I will not read my prepared statement on this in 
view of your insertion in the record of my entire statement: but, 
manifestly, it does not do us any good to build powerful radio facili- 
tics—as | have again and again advocated, to cover the world with 
our radi> signals—unless we know how to use those facilities and what 
our story on them is to be. 

I have many times cited China as a classic example. I once told 
the Senate that China fell to Communist propaganda, not to Com- 
munist arms. I believe I was the first officer of our Government to 
advance this theory. I formed it listening to General Marshall talk 
about his experiences in China. I was interested to see that Madam 
Chiang Kai-shek made the same observation last month in San Fran- 
cisco. 

These Chinese Communists succeeded in identifying themselves 
with deep-felt, anti-imperialistic sentiment in China, with needed 
land reforms, with opposition to traditional corruption, and other 
issues—and the Communist argument that Russia was better than 
the United States was secondary, and perhaps irrelevant. 

The net of my observations in this area, Mr. Chairman, is the urgent 
necessity of trying better to learn what the legitimate aspirations are 
of the peoples to whom we are talking, and how our American policy 
legitimately ties in with those legitimate aspirations, and then to 
talk to them about themselves instead of about us, and thus to key 
our propaganda policy to a discussion of them and their problems, 
legitimately in line with American policy, instead of about us and 
our desires and our policies and problems. 


SCALE OF OPERATIONS 


My third point, Mr. Chairman, on page 15 of my prepared state- 
ment, is the point on which you and Senator Wiley have asked ques- 
tions, the scale of our operations, 

In one sense it might be regarded as astonishing and a sign of its 
success and acceptance that the United States information and edu- 
cational exchange program has a budget this year roughly 4 times 
larger than its peacetime budget 6 years ago. But your committee 
knows that this growth has taken place in an atmosphere of skepti- 
cism and recrimination. Such a growth in such an atmospher re can 
only be regarded as a tribute to the urgency and vitality of the pro- 
gram. 

The program is not yet accepted by the Congress or the people as 
an instrument of foreign policy remotely comparable in importance 
with military policy and economic policy. 

We Americans build our battleships first and then argue only a 
few million for radio. The Russians first build their billion-dollar 
propaganda agency and then worry about the battleships. 
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I hope that your committee report will have an important section 
on the scale of our operations, which of course means the level of 
our future appropriations. 

In view of the fact that our information operations are by compari- 
son inexpensive, I should like to see this committee take the position 
that it is in the national interest that every project in this field which 
offers a reasonable hope of contributions to the foreign policy object- 
tives of the United States should be financed. 

If I am right that China was lost to Communist propaganda, by 
default of effective propaganda by us, may I ask what it would have 
been worth to us to have had an effective program? How much 
have we spent, and how much are we now spending, on the Korean 
war because China fell? 

What will it cost us if India falls to Communist propaganda? I 
do not think any of us would dare make an estimate. 

I shall not estimate what the level of our information appropri- 
ations ought to be. I shall not attempt to list the opportunities 
open to us. 

I have heard that there is an objective to cut appropriations 50 
percent. 

I suggest that instead of a 50-percent cut we set up a goal of doub- 
ling what we are now spending. I am not speaking of this year or 
next year, Mr. Chairman, because manifestly if we do not have good 
men, good leadership, and good policies, we are better off if we do 
not spend money. But I suggest that we set up a tentative goal to 
double our present appropriations. 

Yes, I submit a rough estimate of at least double the present level— 


as soon as we can achieve an adequate organization, leadership, 
and plans; and I hope your committee, Mr. Chairman, and not 
merely the Appropriations Committee, will examine the leadership, 
organization, and plans. 


WORLD-WIDE RADIO NETWORK 


My tentative goal is exclusive of capital equipment. As to capital 
equipment, I have repeatedly called for the construction of a world- 
wide radio network capable of reaching all accessible receivers. 

I was once told that such a network would cost about the same as 
a dreadnaught. 

Manifestly, one way to make our present shortwave broadcasts 
more effective is to build medium- and long-wave stations. 

In my prepared testimony are facts to justify substantial expendi- 
tures for new worldwide broadcasting facilities which I feel we 
urgently need. 

My past relations with President Eisenhower, with Secretary Dulles, 
and Under Secretary Smith make me feel our information and propa- 
ganda program will have informed and sympathetic leadership if it 
secures the needed congressional action and appropriations, and I look 
hopefully toward your committee for both. 

As to Under Secretary Smith, when I served in the Department as 
an Assistant Secretary, I do not think we had another ambassador 
anywhere as sympathetic or as constructive on our information and 
propaganda program as our Ambassador in Moscow, General Smith. 
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Senator HickeNLoorer. Thank you, Senator Benton. I think the 
members of the subcommittee will have some questions to ask you, if 
uu do not mind. Senator Wiley? 

Senator Witey. Yes. 

You said, “I fervently submit that the Department will benefit 
reatly by constant and forced exposure to and responsibility for the 
conomic and information officers and policies.”’ 

| wish you would enlarge upon that, and give us some concrete 
nstances of how you think this would come to pass. 

Mr. Benton. Senator Wiley and Mr. Chairman, perhaps I could 

answer that question best with a little story. 

Along about the end of my second year of responsibility for this 
program in the State Department—and at that time, as Assistant 
secretary, I had fu_l-line responsibility—as soon as I resigned and left 

the Department this full-line responsibility started to disintegrate 
ut in the hearings before the Bureau of the Budget that year, some 
of the political officers testified in a way that was very adverse to the 
welfare and the development of the information program. This 
testimony was the latest of a long series of experiences I had had with 
some of the political officers and the political desks—the latest evidence 
of unfriendliness or lack of sympathy or understanding in certain 
quarters, to the point, frequently, of sabotage of the development of 
our information and propaganda program. 

Under Secretary Acheson and | called in the heads of the four 

political areas to discuss the problem. i said to these key political 

fficers, “‘Will you explain to me why General Marshall seems to 

derstand this program as well as he does’’—TI think, perhaps, at 
hat time he had just recently come in as Secretary of State—and | 

said, ‘‘Why is General Eisenhower so sympathetic with this program, 
Wih\ is he such an eloquent witness up on the Hill before congressional 
committees’’—General Eisenhower was indeed my favorite witness 
before the congressional committes—and I further said, “Why is 
General Smith so constructive about this program and so helpful in 
his cables from Moscow?” and I further said, ‘‘Why are these generals 
the ones who seem to have such an understanding of what we are 
rying to do with our information and propaganda program, in con- 
trast to the failure to understand the program by you men who have 

spent your lives as political officers in the State Department?” 


There was a long pause, and these questions of mine were at the end 
of quite a long speech to the political officers, but, finally the head of 
me of the major political areas said, ‘But, Mr. Secretary, you seem 
to forget that General Smith is an Ambassador.’ 


ROLE OF FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL IN INFORMATION PROGRAM 

i tell that story as a quick way to illustrate the fact that this finely 
trained and remarkable group of men, the Foreign Service officers 
of the United States, resisted this new information program just 
as the officers in the Army and Navy resisted much of the development 
of the Air Corps. There were many exceptions of course. 

If the State Department gets rid of these problems, the economic 
and propaganda, and puts them over into separate compartments 
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where the political officers can forget about them and feel that someone 
else will operate them and worry about them, I think this is going to b 
harmful because it will deprive our political officers of the continuing 
educational process in the field of propaganda and economics which 
they need. 





All of us are dependent on these political officers; they are the most 
valuable employees of our Government. We cannot get rid of them 
and we do not want to get rid of them. 

I suggest that it is a part of the problem of the present administra- 
tion and the Congress to set up a State Department in such a way 
as to exploit and develop the good qualities of our Foreign Servic 
officers, and to guard and protect us from their fears or their lack of 
experience. 

I believe the flow of the new men into the State Department, in the 
field of information let us say, such as Nelson Rockefeller, and others 
who came with the OWI and the OIAA, and my own tenure in the 
Department, has been an illuminating experience for the Foreign 
Service. 

This is what I mean when I say that the program is more important 
to the Department than the Department is to the program. I do not 
know whether I have adequately answered your question, Mr 
Chairman. 

Senator Witry. Yes, you have shed some light on it. 

Senator Benron. I want to reemphasize that I have a very high 
regard for our Foreign Service. I think I am the only honorary 
member of our Foreign Service outside the State Department, and | 
am proud to be an honorary member, and I want to help develop it to 
higher levels of efficiency and service. 








OPERATING TECHNIQUE 





OF THE 





FOREIGN SERVICE 


Senator Witey. One thing I cannot understand is why there should 
be any conflict. The Foreign Service is the adjunct of our Govern- 
ment that spearheads our foreign policy right on the ground, so to 
speak. It seems to me that there ought to be an absolute spirit of 
cooperation between that group and the group that handles the so- 
called Information Service. 

Mr. Penton. I acree with you. Such cooperation is imperative. 

Senator Wi_ry. Without that cooperation, there is something “rot- 
ten in Denmark,” it seems to me. If it is merely a question of au- 
thority, a question of small minds, we had better get rid of those small 
minds and get people who realize that we are really in a struggle here— 
maybe even a struggle for existence. 

Mr. Penton. I do not think that the problem is one of small minds. 
However, many officers of the Foreign Service—once in one of my 
momentous meetings with the leading officers in the State Department, 
I told them they had a mass inferiority complex. 

In 1946, when I wrote perhaps a hundred different amendments and 
changes into the Foreign Service Act of 1946, one I remember was 
that any Foreign Service officer—out of his first 15 years of service— 
had to spend 3 years in the United States. 

Senator Witey. That was a good suggestion. 

Mr. Benton. Up until that time our officers would be sent abroad 
at age 22, and might never be back in the United States again until 
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they retired—except perhaps for a quick visit or vacation or holiday. 

give this as an illustration of the fact that in very many ways we 
have not treated our Foreign Service fairly or, in my judgment, with 
sufficient generosity. 

1 am told that 30 or 40 vears ago there was a group in the State 
Department that did not want to pay our career officers too much 
because this group liked to keep the career service for rich men, and 
we seem to have had a period in our history when the service was 
bought over by fellows with million dollar incomes. Until the Rogers 
Act, of the early twenties, there was a clique in the State Department 
fighting against adequate salaries for the Foreign Service officers. 

Now, all that combines into what | once described as a mass infe- 
riority complex. I say that in a friendly and constructive sense rather 
than a critical sense. 

[ think all of us against the same background would have the same, 
or perhaps, a worse reaction. 


CONTENT OF THE MESSAGE 





Senator Witny. Do you want to say anything {further about the 
subject of the message? To me, the combination of the goods that 
you have to sell and the salesmen that you have to sell it, make up 
the whole problem. 

Mr. Brenton. Yes, that is true. 

Senator Wiiey. I feel strongly that no matter what the instrument 
or mechanism is—whether books, newspapers, magazines, radio, 
television, or Americans traveling abroad—the important thing is the 
quality of the message 

Mr. Brenton. Yes. 

Senator Witey. And the quality of the salesmen who must get it 
across. 

Mr. Benton. Yes. 

Senator Witney. When you have the best automobile in the world 
and put it in the hands of a lunatic, pretty soon you have no auto- 
mobile. The same is true of this mechanism. 

Mr. Brenton. Yes. 

Senator Witey. I would like to have you extend your remarks 
about the message, because I am sure you have given thought to that. 

Mr. Brenton. Senator Wiley, you are putting your finger on the 
single most important point of all. The reason however, I did not 
read this section of my prepared report is that it is not immediately 
urgent from the standpoint of decisions that are now being made 
within the administration and by the Congress. It is the most 
important of the long-range problems involved in the program, and 
I believe it will be argued about every year by every key committee 
and by the leadership of this program in perpetuity. 

There never will be a final definitive asnwer, whereas how you now 
set up and organize and finance this program may be definitive and 
final for a decade or more to come. 

In section 2 of my testimony in the record I point out the 3 estab- 
lished approaches on the message. 

As World War II drew to a close, the directive I received from the 
President was explicit. It was to project to the peoples of the world, 
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and I quote, ‘‘A full and fair picture of American life and of the aims 
and policies of the United States Government.” 

As the war ended, the Communists began—more and more system- 
atically and aggressively and on a large scale—to exacerbate miscon- 
ceptions about the United States, and to invent new ones. This 
created a wholly new problem, and we discovered we were in a cold 
war, and had to answer the Communist propaganda. 

Of course, during the war we had a third objective, through the 

OWL and the OLAA, which was to demoralize our enemies and to unify 
and encourage our friends. 

But there is, as 1 say in my testimony, Senator Wiley, a basic 
psychological weakness in all three of the standard approaches which 
have dominated our program since Nelson Rockefeller came down to 
Washington as a pioneer in work of this kind about 1940; the weak- 
nesses are centered on fixations on what we want other people to know, 
rather than on what the people themselves want to know, Here is 
the needed reorientation, from the standpoint of our message. 

I do not believe that congressional committees can be or should seek 

be determinative in deciding this message. One reason we need 
able leadership of the program itself is to work out the continually 
evolving forms and techniques to be followed in carrying our message. 

However, I do think a statement in this area by this committee 
would be of influence with the State Department and the responsible 
officers operating the program. 
GETTING OUR MESSAGE 


ACROSS IN RUSSIA 





Senator Wiiey. I was interested in an article I saw in a recent 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post. As you know, some representa- 
tives of the American press are visiting in Moscow now. One news- 
paperman said that during a trip through one of the schools, I believe, 
they were told that when the revolution occurred in America life 
would be better for them. We have not gotten our message across 
very well in Russia, have we? 

Mr. Benton. We have not got across at all in Russia, would you 
Say 4 

nator Wiiey. No. 

Mr. Benton. We have not even scratched the surface of Russia. 
We have hardly even made a beginning. 

Senator Wiitey. What is the answer? 

Mr. Benton. In the first place, we have not put much effort into 
trying to get across to Russia. For example, until we are prepared 
to build long-wave and medium-wave stations, we are not going to get 
across 1n Russia. 

Going back to my boyhood—and I have been out of the advertising 
business for 18 years—but back in my boyhood one of course had to 
have the message, but he also had to have the color pages in Life 
magazine, or the national program on the network. Yes, this does 
cost money, but in my judgment it does not cost big money for the 
American people in relation to its objectives or in relation to the kind 
of money we are spending on the armed services. But it does cost 
money, and as we get leadership and get agreement on our message, 
Senator Wiley, I hope we shall also have the congressional leadership 
to help provide the money. 
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Senator Wiley, you were one of the few in the Senate, when I was 
Assistant Secretary of State, who were willing to stand up and fight 
for some money for our information program. There were not many 
Senators at that time who had the nerve to risk a possible rap for de- 
fending what was an unpopular program. 

I do not believe, however, we shall ever be able to—or even want 
to—finally perfect our message. 

In work of this kind, in an area of this kind there never is any per- 
fection. 

There will always be criticism, and the more daring the ideas, the 
more certain the criticism. 

Senator Wi.Ley. Of course, you need men in this program who have 
the know-how to make it a success, just as you need them in every 
other activity. 

Mr. Benton. There are not many with the know-how. We have 
not trained such men in this country. 

The Russians have tens of thousands of men with “know-how,” 
and more in special schools and colleges being trained all the time. 
The Russians pick their brightest “kids,” their brightest young people, 
and they will train them for decades, if necessary, to give them needed 
skills in a given area. 

I remember when I was in the State Department that a man showed 
up in Prague from Russia. He was a leading expert on Czech music, 
and the Czechs, of course, are very musical, very interested in music, 
and his home in Prague became a cultural center, the home of a 
Russian political officer. 

The Russians seemingly had this man in Moscow for the previous 
10 or 20 years studying Czech music. Perhaps he illustrates how they 
take bright, talented young men and finance them for decades master- 
ing propaganda techniques. 

Now, we in the United States cannot do that; we are not prepared 
to do it, and we should not do it. 

Senator Witry. That is all, Mr Chairman. Thank you, Senator. 
Senator HicKENLOOPER. Senator Green? 


STATE DEPARTMENT 





SUBDIVIDING THE 








Senator GREEN. Senator, I would like to ask again the question 
I asked before. It seems to me there is no use in our spending millions 
of dollars to try to make our policy clear to foreigners unless we can 
make it clear to ourselves, first. 

It seems to me that it is useless to urge a division of the State 
Department—to create subdepartments of politics and economics 
and public affairs—unless we can make the purpose of this division 
clear to ourselves. I hoped that you would make it clear to us. 

Mr. Benton. Our foreign policy is constantly being described for 
the Senate and by the Foreign Relations Committee and by witnesses 
for the Committee and although it is always just an approximatioi 
at best, still it is on the front page of the New York Times every day. 

The New York Times has to try to describe what our foreign policy 
is, and so I think it is productive, in the field of our foreign policy, for 
us as a country to do our best, the best that we can, to describe 
what it is to people abroad who think that perhaps their lives depend 
on it. 
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Senator GREEN. I am asking you to do your best. 

Mr, Benton. I vield to the Senator from Rhode Island, and | 
ask him to do his best. 

Senator Green. You have provided us with nothing but three 
words which are capable ol many different meanings. 

Mr. Benvon. Administrative decisions must be made, spelling out 
exactly the administrative responsibilities in each of these areas, but 
such decisions have been made and are made every day. Somebody 
has to spell out what MSA handles in contrast to what the State 
Department handles. 

Senator GREEN. If no one in the State Department understands 
the distinction which you have in mind, it is useless to have some- 
body broadcast it abroad. He would be broadcasting a policy which 
he did not understand at all. 

Mr. Benton. Somebody in the State Department once made the 
decision as to those sections of the Department that should be set up 
in the international information administration. The decision was 
then made. 

I do not believe you would have made it the same way, and I would 
have made it still a third way, but those decisions have been made 
and are being made every day, and I think they will always be subject 
to argument, discussion, and criticism, but you cannot operate any 
department in this Government without arbitrary decisions being 
made as to who is responsible for what. 

Senator Green. No. If you think the only way to do this is to 
make arbitrary decisions, | would like to have your arbitrary decision 
as to where the line should be drawn. 

Mr. Benton. I am not as well prepared on the details of this ques- 
tion as you seem to want me to be, because I have been out of town 
for a good many months. If the matter of my detailed views becomes 
of importance to your committee, I would like to submit a statement 
spelling out how I think these three areas should be divided within 
the Department. 

Senator Green. | think you should do that—I do not mean to be 
critical—and if you would do that, it would be very helpful. 

Mr. Benton. I am prepared to be critical of my failure for not 
having done so. 

Senator Green. But I do not see how we can recommend a division 
which we do not understand ourselves. 

Mr. Benton. I was not attempting—— 

Senator Green. I am just speaking for myself. 

Mr. Benton. I did not feel it necessary in my prepared statement 
to spell out in detail where each subordinate and minor department 
in the State Department should be allocated, including the absorption 
into the Department of the MSA. 

Senator Green. Those are the only questions I have. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. Senator Fulbright? 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Senator Futsrieat. Mr. Benton, I do not want to belabor the 
point but, if I understood you correctly, you think that we can take 
the existing divisions—with amendments of course; we always dis- 
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agree about details 
raise them 

Mr. Benton. That is right. 

Senator FuLsrieat (continuing). So that they become more im- 
portant divisions, for organizational purposes, within the Department. 
Is that not what you are trying to say? 

Mr. Benton. That is it exactly. 

Senator FuLtpriecut. You are not quarreling fundamentally with 
what is in ITA? 

Mr. Benton. No; most certainly. 

Senator Futsricur. I had an idea that our exchange program 
would be better off if it were not so closely associated with the Voice 
of America. I think the Voice of America has tended, because of the 
size of its operation, to dominate the other. But I do not mean that 
we should take it out of the Department. It was placed within the 
Department to give it a little more identity. 

Mr. Brenton. In my proposed organization we would have an 
\ssistant Secretary in the field of public affairs in charge of the Radio 
Voice of America, and we would have another Assistant Secretary in 
the field of public affairs responsible for the exchange of persons 
program, and with such a setup and titles and responsibility, we 
would get better people into the Department. 

Senator Futsricut. This point was made by, I think, one of your 
successors. There have been so many administrators that it is hard 
for me to keep track of them. 

Mr. Benton. There have been 4 in the last 6 years. 

Senator Futsriegut. Mr. Compton, I believe, was talking about 
the very small number of supergrade jobs in this Division of the 
State Department. I forget what the exact number is, but I think 
it is 3 out of 63. 

Mr. Benton. I have it here; it was 1 out of 65. Then Compton 
put a fight and got 2 more. 

Senator Fu.tsricut. ‘Two more. 
Mr. Benton. Got 2 more. Now it jis 3 out of 65. 


and simply give them greater prestige. We can 


RUMORS OF STATE DEPARTMENT REORGANIZATION 


Senator Futsricut. I do not want to belabor the point. 

If you would rather not answer this next question because you got 
the information informally, it is all right with me. It refers to the 
question that I asked a moment ago about this reorganization plan. 
It seems to me that the Department, before making such a suggestion, 
would at least consult with this subcommittee; I would assume that 
under the amicable relations that have existed between the Executive 
and the Congress, they would at least advise this subcommittee of 
what they are proposing. But you conveyed the impression that this 
matter is pretty well settled already by the Executive. I have not 
been consulted, and I do not think this subcommittee has been con- 
sulted about any such proposal. 

Seantor Witey. He said there were rumors. 

Mr. Benton. I do not know positively whether it has been settled. 
[ just know that when you get as many rumors from as many places 
as I have had them, and as many seem to think they know where the 
tide is running—— 
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Senator Futsricut. I do not want to embarrass you about it. 
Unless vou cared to say - 
Mr. Benron. I have presumed that the administration is pretty 
clear on what it wants to do. But whether the decision would involve 
the entire range of the program, down to the exchange of persons, the 
Fulbright fellowships, and so on, I do not know. I have assumed it 
did, but it may not. 

I think all those activities belong in the Department. They work 
intimately through the embassies, they need the ministries and em- 
bassies overseas properly to function, let us say, on an exchange-of- 
persons program designed for propaganda. 

Senator Wiiey. Could that be another trial balloon? 

Mr. Benron. By me? 

Senator Witry. No. 

Mr. Benton. Nobody has given me any balloons. 

Senator Futrrientr. In your judgment, at least, this proposal is 
pretty well cry stallized? 

Mr. Benton. That is what I think. 

Senator Futrricut. For the record, I would like to state that I 
think this subcommittee ought to be informed of any such proposal 
when it has reached the point of crystallization—and before it has 
been announced. We ought to have some opportunity, at least-——— 

Mr. Benton. | agree with that. 

Senator Futrricur. Have some opportunity to offer either ap- 
proval or suggestions before the matter has become public. By then 
itis usually too late to do anything—even to make a suggestion—that 
will receive consideration. 

Mr. Benton. I agree emphatically because a decision of this kind 
can be made at the administrative level here in Washington, as all 
of us who have been here for a few years have seen it made again and 
again, on the judgment of one man whose presence here may not be 
permanent. This decision we are discussing today is much too im- 
portant, in my opinion, to be decided on the judgment of one man 
who a year from today may not be here. 

Senator Futrricur. I think it is very important, too. While 
I do not profess to know, personally, all the answers, I think this sub- 
committee has been authorized and directed by the Senate to study 
this problem, or to at least be consulted. Whether or not our advice 
is taken is another matter, but we are, at least, entitled to be advised 
prior to an announcement. Once the announcement is made, of 
couse, there is a question of face saving, and whatever we might do 
or whatever our views might be, would receive very little considera- 
tion. 





BASIS FOR FINAL DECISIONS ON REORGANIZATION 


Senator Hicken.Looper. Senator Fulbright, if I may interrupt you 
at this moment, I have heard—and this does not refer to Senator 
Benton’s statement at all, because I am sure he has been exposed 
to these rumors—I have heard some of these rumors, too. But 
upon inquiry, I have found that these rumors have been started 
largely by certain pontifical gentlemen around town who seem to 
desire to create confusion between the administration and the con- 
gressional branch. 


Senator Witey. That could not be possible, could it? [{Laughter.]} 
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Senator H1cKENLOoPER. So far as I know, the rumors are nothing 
more than gleams in their father’s eyes—that is, in the eyes of those 
who would like to start them. 

I made some inquiries when I first heard about the rumors, and 
I am sure that our subcommitteé will be kept completely informed 
about those matters. Notwithstanding the wishes of certain people 
to the contrary, decisions have not been finaliy made on that matter. 
There will be full consultation with this subcommittee to obtain our 
views before any final decisions are made, and every attempt will 
be made to make decisions in accord with what the Legislature, 
as well as the administrative branch of Government, may think. 
In other words, they will be harmonized so that we can get a satis- 
fac tory program that will be acceptable to both ends of the Avenue; 
that is my impression. 

Mr. Benton. I welcome that statement, Mr. Chairman. As you 
know, I am deeply interested in this program, and I came here to 
testify because I think it is one of the most significant questions 
before the Congress. 

Senator HickeNLooper. There are a lot of prophets running 
around Washington, and whispering behind their hands that they 
know what the decision is. I am afraid that, in most instances, their 
information is not as firm as they would like to have people believe. 

Mr. Benton. I see the city has not changed since I left it, although 
the faces have changed. 

Senator Hickentooprer. I have heard the same rumors you have, 
and sometimes they were rather formidable at first blush. 

However, | believe there are indications, at least, that every at- 
tempt will be made to harmonize the legislative views with the views 
of the committees who are working primarily in the administrative 
end of this investigation. I am relying on the fact that we will work 
harmoniously to try to get the best results we can, and to get the best 
answers we can. And I have no evidence worthy of consideration, 
outside of certain veiled insinuations appearing in certain places 
around Washington, that it will be otherwise. 

Mr. Benton. When I was in the State Department, Mr. Chairman, 
I used to read stories about myself, in the papers, and I wondered if 
some of my critics up on the Hill had put them in the papers, and I 
would usually trace them right back to the State Department. 







NEW YORK HEARINGS 








Senator Hickentooper. As an illustration, I understand that some 
man of considerable prominence in the field of publicity stated yester- 
day that this subcommittee was going to start a series of hearings on 
the Voice of America on March 4 in New York. 

Of course, I was pleased to get that information because there has 
been no date set for any such hearings. We expect to have them as 
quickly as we can, but our plans are not drawn up yet and there is no 
date— March 4 or any other date—set for such hearings. 

Senator Wiiny. March 4, next year? 

Senator HickmnLtooper. May 4, excuse me. My remarks are 
getting as extravagant as some of the statements. [Laughter.] Any- 
way, that is just a recent illustration of complete and unwarranted 
error. 
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Senator Futsricutr. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to have that 
statement. I had not heard the rumors, but there is no reason why 
I should have heard them—there is no obligation for any of them to 
consult me. I think that this statement clarifies the situation for the 
record in a very helpful way. 

Senator HickenLoorer. That is the situation from my viewpoint, 
at least. 

Mr. Benton. I think they are more than rumors. I want to 
repeat the fact that these are more than rumors, but I hope the chair- 
man is right. 

Senator Futsricnut. | feel better about that aspect of it. 


LOCATION OF THE PROGRAM IN THE GOVERNMENT 


Senator HickenLoopsr. I will clarify it a little: I will admit that 
there are a number of people connected with this program in various 
ways who are advocating, and would like to see, and hope to see—— 

Mr. Brenton. Yes, that is right. 

Senator HickeNnLoopER. That separation come about. I think 
they are sincere 

Mr. Benton. Yes. 

Senator HickENLoopreR. When they advocate it. But I do not 
believe any final decisions have been made. I believe that no final 
decisions will be made until consultation and mutual expression of 
views has taken place. 

Mr. Benton. Mr. Chairman a lot of people deeply interested in 
this program believe it ought to be pulled out of the Department. 
When I went to the Department in the middle of 1945, Nelson Rocke- 
feller, who was one of the three men that I succeeded, was of that 
opinion that we should not merge the information and propaganda 
operation into the Department, but should keep it set up as a separate 
agency. Whether he still feels that way or not I do not know, but I 
think the argument is not how do we get the best information program. 
For the next 5 or 10 vears, the best program might be achieved by a 
separate agency, apart from tbe State Department. 

The basic and fundamental argument, however, is how do we get 
the best over-all operation in the field of foreign policy: that is what 
we are after. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. Without doubt, there are Members of 
Congress who think it ought to be outside the Department 

Mr. Benton. Of course. 

Senator HickeNLoorrer. There are other Members of Congress 
who think it ought to be inside the Department. 

Mr Benton. Yes. 

Senator HickENLoopeER. In the shakedown, a decision will be made. 

Mr. Benton. Yes. 

Senator HickenLoopEr. I do not know which way it will be decided. 
Perhaps I am naive, but I rather believe that Congress will have 
something to say about what will happen to the program. It may 
agree or disagree with various reports. 

Mr. Brenton. My reports are that there is at issue whether legisla- 
tion will be required if the program is to be pied out of the Depart- 
ment. If legislation is required, manifestly Congress will have every- 
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thing to say. If it is not required, then there may be some doubt 
about how the decision may be made, and by who1 

Senator HickENLoorEeR. You always have to have money to run a 
program”. 
Mr. BENTON. I seem to remember something about that. 
Senator HitcKENLOopER. That is right. Excuse me, Senator Ful- 
bright. 
FORMER VIEWS OF WILLIAM BENTON 


Senator Futsricut. There is one other point. I wondered what 
your reason was for feeling at one time that the Voice should be taken 
out of the Department. 

My memory is very bad these days—I am getting old and forget- 
ful—but I was under the impression that vou had advocated that 
rather strongly. 

Mr. Benton. I did. 

Senator FutspricHtr. You advocated separation rather strongly not 
too many years ago, and in your statement here 

Mr. Benton. I did advocate the separation from the Department 
of the radio broadcasting. 

Senator Futsricut. | am just curious about why you thought it 
should be outside the State Department at that time 

Mr. Benton. Of all the areas of this program, the best case can 
still be made for taking radio out of the Department and setting it up 
as a separate agency. Radio is not dependent on the e .mbassies over- 
seas, and is not meshed into the total operation overseas in an oper- 
ating sense to the extent that the library program, the exchange of 
persons program, and other programs are. 

In 1946, when I proposed to the Congress the establishment of an 
International Broadcasting Foundation, apart from the State De- 
partment, there was grave danger that our international broadcasting 
would be killed off. The Navy wanted the frequencies, Secretary 
Forrestal was after them, and that would have killed us off, just to 
cite one threat. 

There was uncertainty about the attitude of the Congress on ap- 
propriations; there was undercover soliciting by the networks for the 
business; and thus I was beset by enemies, and I figured at that time 
that if we could get an imposing board of directors for a Broadcasting 
Foundation set up by Congress, this would help; also the Associated 
Press had just pulled its wire service out of the State Departme nt, 
and the Department was suffering a major attack through the powerful 
connections of the Associated Press. 

Yes, this comes back to me; I figured if I could get an imposing 
board of directors to take responsibility for the radio, such a board 
would keep the wire services from being worried that the State Depart- 
ment activities were a threat to the wire services; the big names would 
reassure them the Department was not going to go into business to 
compete with them. 

I thought the International Broadcasting Foundation would 
reassure the Congress; and the heart of the idea of taking the radio 
out of the Department was to set up a board of about 15 people 
drawn from publishing, education, public service, who would in a 
sense validate the legitimacy of the operation. 
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It was more a public relations problem that prompted me at that 
time to send that bill up to the Hill, Senator Fulbright, than it was 
an operating problem. 

Today it seems to me the problem is an operating problem. The 
reasons of 1946 are not those of 1953. 

Senator Futsricur. [It was a kind of salvage operation; you were 
trying to save it from destruction. 

Mr. Benton. In 1946, I was fighting a rear-guard action. 

Senator Futsrieut. Rear-guard action. 

Mr. Benvon. Yes; that is what it was. Now we are on the offen- 
sive. 

Senator Futsricur. I thought you had held that position, and I 
think I recall discussing it with you at one time or another. 

Mr. Benton. Yes; 1 know we discussed it. 

Senator FuLtsricut. | never believed it was very wise to dis- 
associate it from the Department, although 1 can see that it is a 
troublesome problem for them. 

Mr. Benton. It was the best way to try to save it, at least so it 
seemed to me at the time. But I did not press for passage of the bill. 
The very fact I sent it to the Hill was to prove my attitude and that 
of the Department. 





BBC AND THE BRITISH 





COUNCIL 


Senator Futsrient. You say that the BBC operation has been 
relatively successful in the field. 

Mr. Benton. BBC on the whole, I believe, though I have not 
checked recently, has done a better job than we have. 

Senator Futsriaur. The other operations which, it is my under- 
standing, are under the British Council, have not survived with the 
same strength as the BBC. ‘That council tended to atrophy from 
neglect, and their experience would, in a sense, fortify your reasoning 
about it—at least to some degree. 

My information is—we had a stvdy made by the staff—that the 
British Council is not faring too well, and that it is drying up. 

Mr. Benron. Mr. Bevin was, I believe, not too sympathetic to 
the British Council.. 

Senator Futsricut. I have one more question. I am not at all 
sure that it is appropriate, although it is suggested by your testimony 
about the importance-—— 


















REMOVING 





VOA FROM CIVIL SERVICE REGULATIONS 











Mr. Benton. May I make one addition? 
Senator Fuupricut. Yes. 
Mr. Benton. I had hoped, too—if we took the radio out of the 

Department I could get the personnel out from under civil service. 
Senator Fu.tgericut. In order to attract better men, do you mean? 
Mr. Brenton. To do two things: To fire a lot of guys I wanted to 

fire, and to bring in new people | wanted brought in. 

Senator Futsrieut. I find that desire to be almost universal 
among administrators in all branches of the Government. 

Senator GREEN. Especially since January. 
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ut Senator Futsricut. Yes. It has periods when it is more acute, 
Ls but it is generally true—in evidence—all the time. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. It has been needed for a long time, but 
6 we are just getting at it, Senator. 





Mr. Benton. Senator Hickenlooper, I fired over 8,000 people in 
less than 6 months. I look back on this operation with some pride 
because at that time I did get rid of a lot of people who otherwise 
would be on some of these lists. 











POLICY WITH INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 









COORDINATING 












Senator Futsprient. As I say, I do not know whether or not this 
question is particularly appropriate for this discussion. However, 
it is involved in your statement about the fundamental importance 
of an effective department for foreign policy: that this is only a tool, 
and that there should be some relationship, some close association, 
between the two activities. 

I am reminded of it by this recent episode with regard to the gener- 
ators. It is a question which is symbolic of a problem. 

In fact, I think it is probably one of the most difficult of all our 
problems to solve—aside from those involved in the military conflict, 
such as the war in Korea and Indochina and how to end them—and 
that is this question of our international economic policy. 

The coordination of the economic with the political activities and 
the interpretation of them by your information activities are, it seems 
to me, very important. Looking at it the other way, I think the people 
who are expert in information activities might well have some effect 
upon the decisions of the people in the economic field. 

If it is too compartmentalized, the people in it will look at only one 
aspect of the problems which arise. They may well reach a decision 
which, considered in that field only, is all right, but which is disastrous 
to the other fields—to the overall objectives. That, | take it, is what 
you had in mind. 

Mr. Benton. Absolutely. 

Senator Futpricut. Here we have an example of one department 
in the Government which, at least according to the information made 
public—I do not profess to know any more than I have read in the 
paper, and there have been several accounts of it simply rejected a 
bid which was $1,600,000 below the domestic bid. They rejected all 
bids and gave no reason, such as inadequacy of qualification or speci- 
fications, for their action. ‘They simply rejected all bids. 

That would seem directly contradictory to the announced economic 
policy of the Government, and it presents I think, an almost insoluble 
problem. I do not see how we can possibly expect to create organiza- 
tions such as the NATO or EDC organizations, or even a United Na- 
tions Organization, and maintain them if there is no economic base for 
the relationship. 

Your statement ~ .s out that aspect of the problem and fortifies 
the argument for very close consultatio 1—and in effect, agreement— 
on policy by the three different activities within the Department. Is 
that what you had in mind? 

Mr. Benton. I state in part of my statement which I did not sum- 
marize for the committee, that the question of propaganda and informa- 
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tion policy has become so important in the total overall operation of 
our foreign policy that people ought to be appointed to top posts 
because of their special skills in the field of propaganda. 

[ submit that one reason that Chet Bowles, according to many of 
my friends who have visited India, has done a top job in India is not 
only that he has had a good deal of political experience which most of 
our ambassadors have not had, but also because he is a skilled publi- 
cist. 

Senator Futsricut. I believe that is all. I appreciate your state- 
ment, Mr. Benton. it is a very excellent one. 

Mr. Benron. You have improved it, Senator Fulbright. 







ADMINISTRATION AND PERSONNEL 








Senator HickENLoopER. Senator Benton, you emphasize—and, I 
think, very properly—the question of qualified personnel. After all 
is said and done, if you had to choose 1 crucial factor out of 2 
or 3 or several different alternatives, would you not say that 
adequacy of personnel came nearest to being the answer? I do not 
mean to say that it is the only answer. 

Mr. Benton. No; I put it as the single— 

Senator HickenLooper. You can have the best chart of operations 
on paper you want to; if you do not have adequate and reasonably 
qualified personnel to administer it, the chart will not work. 

Mr. Benton. I put this question as the single most important 
administrative question. However, one reason I think our informa- 
tion and propaganda program ought to be left in the State Depart- 
ment is that I think the overall and total State Department personnel 
will be more adequate if this program is in the Department rather 
than out of the Department. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. There are many things that would be 
desirable if we could bring them all together into one composite 
whole. But in putting first things first, we must realize, as you well 
know, that we may have to compromise some place. 

Mr. Benton. We shall have to compromise, I agree with you, 
of course. 

Senator HickeNLooper. The question is: What are the important 
things to strive for in this program? There is money, personnel, 
administrative authority, extent of activities—all those things. 

Do you think that something like this could be done to achieve a 
successful organization: Set up the information program apart from 
the State Department, with its own personnel all the way down the 
line—not interchangeable with State Department pe rsonnel. Tie the 
program to the State Department at various places in some way, a 
sort of Siamese twin hookup. In other words, the head of the pro- 
gram, regardless of what you called him—it might be a title of some 
kind—— 

Mr. Benton. Yes. 

Senator HickeNnLoorerR. Would, in effect, have direct access to the 
Secretary of State. The information officers in the various countries 
would have direct access to the ambassador rather than somebody 
four or five echelons below him. They would no longer have to fool 
around with all the redtape, the inbaskets and outbaskets, and similar 
obstacles. Somebody ought to be the head of it. 
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Mr. Brenton. Are you not describing a setup something like the 
MSA? 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. It is something like the MSA, but it would 
be tied to the State Department a little more closely—something like 
the ECA program. 

Mr. Benton. Yes? 

Senator HickeNLooper. It would be a somewhat autonomous 
program. 

Mr. Benton. Yes. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. It seems to me that that has some possi- 
bilities of working out very well. 

One of the shortcomings of this program in terms of personnel, as 
far as I have observed it in places where I have been, is the inter- 
changeability of personnel. It lets them shift undesirable people into 
the information program out of other sections of the State Vepart- 
ment if they want to; and if the information department tries to get 
rid of an undesirable employee, they may pull a rabbit out of a hat 
and shift him back into the State Department in some other capacity. 
They just keep storing up the dirt, you know. 

Mr. Benton. That was done to me, and more than once. 




















ESTABLISHING A DIRECT LINE OF AUTHORITY 








Senator Hicken.Looper. If they were made separate departments 
as far as personnel is concerned, without the interchangeability which 
exists now, that might help to improve this program 

I do not know what this subcommittee will decide when we get 
through with our hearings. But in regard to this program, we are 
concerned as to whether or not we should legislate along those lines 
and set up some kind of an organizational plan of that sort. 

Mr. Benton. If you set up the three major departments I have 
recommended in the State Department, Senator Hickenlooper, I 
think you would get what you are after. 

Today we do not have line authority, from top to bottom at the 
administrative level, as I enjoyed it when I was in the Department 
and when the mistakes were my own mistakes. 

Today the operation is intertwined, cross stitched. Our ambassa- 
dors have authority over our information officers in a way they do 
not have over the MSA officers or the military attachés. I agree the 
ambassador should be the topman in every country. On the other 
hand —- 

Senator HickENLoorer. You cannot have two heads of operations 
in the same field. 

Mr. Benton. Yes, I agree. The ambassador must be the boss. 
Sut if my proposed Under Secretary in Charge of Public Affairs had 
line authority from top to bottom in his organization he would not 
have to take as his top field officers anyone unless he approved of 
him, and he would not have to fire any officer unless he wanted to 
get rid of him, and I think this kind of setup would put a stop to 
some of the practices that have operated to the disadvantage of the 
information program. I believe the Under Secretary (or Secretary) 
of Public Affairs should have the authority to fire or call home or 
transfer a man if he wants to. If an ambassador demanded a man’s 
recall, however, I agree, the Under Secretary probably would have to 
recall the man. 
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Senator HickenLoopsr. It takes a long time somet.mes, though. 

Mr. Benton. We would have a situation something like that in 
MSA today, but I believe that the MSA would operate just as well, 
and better, indeed, and the better for the Department if it were within 
the Department. 

Senator HickENLoorger. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Mr. Benton. Thank you, Senator Hickenlooper. 

I appreciate vour letter, and I appreciate your invitation to come 
down here. 

Senator HickENLoopgeR. You are very welcome. Thank you for 
your appearance. 

The next witness will be Mr. Robert J. Francis, who is Acting Ad- 
ministrator in charge of the International Broadcasting Service. He 
will point his remarks toward telecommunications, which includes 
the Voice of America. Will you sit down, Mr. Francis? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT J. FRANCIS, ACTING DIRECTOR, IN- 
TERNATIONAL BROADCASTIG SERVICE; ACCOMPANIED BY 
ALFRED PUHAN, PROGRAM MANAGER 


Mr. Francis. Thank you. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. We are glad to have you here. 

Mr. Francis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Do you have a statement? I have not 
read it. Does it identify your connection with this program? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; it does. 

Senator HickENLoopER. You are testifying on the official side of 
the question, are you not? 

Mr. Francis. That is correct. 

Senator HickenLooper. I take it that you have received a rather 
rough outline of the criticisms and comments which have been de- 
veloped here during our hearings. You may speak on those matters 
which fall within your range of experience. 

Mr. Francis. 1 have that before me. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. All right. 

Mr. Francis. Thank you Mr. Chariman, for this opportunity of 
appearing before your committee. The Voice of America, like the 
other information services in ILA, works for attainment of the foreign 
policy objectives of the United States. 

My comments will be confined to radio. Those of us associated 
with the International Broadcasting Service are convinced that the 
United States has in the Voice of America a tool and a weapon of 
vital importance to the interests of the American people. It is not 
perfect. Improvements in organization and management are needed 
and are being made. And it 1s our sincere hope that this committee 
will help show the way to remedy present imperfections and give the 
the American people a clear picture of the program. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF VOA 


It has been said that the VOA broadcasts only by shortwave, and 
that this is an ineffective means of reaching listeners accustomed to 
tuning in mediumwave signals. Actually, the Voice of America 
uses shortwave primarily to feed its signal to overseas relay bases, 
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which deliver the program to listeners DY both hortwave and 
mediumwave. The Voice uses SHortwave to rene those reas 

hich can be reached by no other means and to cover revions where 
shortwave is the basic radio band used b local Stations \ ithin the 
limitations of available transmittine facilities, VOA uses the wave 


band to which the listener normally tunes his radio set 

It is sometimes stated that the VOA wastes efforts on expensive 
but ineffectual broadcasts to the free world. Actually, the Voice 
concentrates on the Communist world. About 70 percent of its 
broadcasting effort is driected to the 800 million people behind the 
Iron Curtain. Radio is the only available medium for reaching them. 
Thus only a relatively small portion of staff time and money is devoted 
to free-world broadcasting. 

Of the free-world broadcasts more than one-third are relayed in the 
target countries over local stations by popular wavelength at no cost 
to the United States. Surveys show that VOA broadeasts reach 
7,300,000 listeners in Germany, 930,000 in France, 650.000 in Austria, 
and 940,000 in Greece over these local facilities, On the basis of 
listeners per dollar, broadcast ing in such cases is relatively inexpensive, 
Response from free-world listeners totals more than one-quarter 
million letters per year. 

[t has been said that the BBC is more objective and thus more 
effective than VOA. It is true that BBC is highly respected through- 
out the world and is more popular than VOA in some countries. In 
others, however, VOA has the advantage. This is especially true 
in the Iron Curtain countries, where Communist rule is the all- 
absorbing issue, and in border countries, where there is an acute 
awareness of the Communist menace. This is borne out by numerous 
surveys and interviews with Iron Curtain refugees. VOA receives 
4 times as much audience mail as BBC and is attacked 3 times as 
much by the press and radio of the ( vommunist countries. Voluminous 
evidence indicates that VOA has achieved a high degree of credibility 
among listeners generally. 

It is our contention that the VOA is neither as bad as its severest 
critics have depicted it nor as good as its most enthusiastic champions 
claim. We know we have listeners, millions of them, in all parts of 
the world. 

We know that we are getting through; the Russians know it and 
try to prevent our getting through. 

We believe the United States should have a strong, hard-hitting 
information program. In such a program, radio can and should be an 
important element. 

The world situation however has changed since Public Law 402 was 
passed in 1948. We are delighted that this committee is reviewing 
the basic legislation under which we operate. In oy opinion our 
fundamental problem is the clarification of the role and objectives of 
the VOA and the whole ITA. The operation must have the under- 
standing and support of the Congress and therefore of the people of 
the United States if it is to succeed. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes the statement I had. I have these 
questions which I understand do not necessarily represent the view- 
point of the committee but are questions which have been presented 
to the committee and on which the committee would like information. 
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VALUE OF VOA IN RELATION TO COST 


Senator HickenLoorer. The subcommittee has taken no position 
and has expressed no viewpoint. But these questions have been 
raised, and we would like to have them canvassed as much as possible. 

Mr. Francis. I am ready to proceed in any way you like. I can 
read the criticisms and go over some of our comments on them, 

Senator HickeNLooprer. All right. You may start that way. 

Mr. Francis. I would like, if | may make a suggestion, to be per- 
mitted to have Mr. Alfred Puhan, who is our program manager, and 
in New York, sit by me, and if any questions come up he would be 
able to answer them. 

Senator HickeNLooprr. Just give the reporter your name, so that 
we will have it for the record. 

Mr. Punan. Alfred Puban. 

Senator HickeNLooprrer. About how many of these questions apply 
to your particular section of this? 

Mr. Francis. I beg your pardon? 

Senator HickenLoorer. About how many of these questions apply? 

Mr. Francis. There are about 20 questions. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. I wanted to say that we have other wit- 
nesses coming to talk on other parts of this compilation. 

Mr. Francis. Yes. This would deal only with the radio section. 

Senator HickeNLoorrer. You deal with the radio questions only 
We would appreciate that. 

Mr. Francis. All right; fine. The first criticism is that short- 
wave radio is the most expensive but least effective of all the media 
used in the program. This is a statement that sometimes is made 
about the radio operation. 

In the first place, radio is the only way that we have at the moment 
of penetrating the Iron Curtain insofar as getting information to the 
people behind it are concerned. 

So long as it is our national policy to reach the people behind the 
Iron Curtain, you will have to use radio. Within the limits of the 
transmitting facilities we use both longwave, mediumwave, and short- 
wave in getting behind the [ron Curtain. 

Senator HickeNLooprER. But we have received insistent reports 
from areas behind the Iron Curtain that they do not use shortwave 
there. That is, the masses of the people have either medium band or 
other similar band radios. Moreover, in many places sets are manu- 
factured so as to limit reception to 2 or 3 stations which the Govern- 
ment services through the Government station signal from within 
that country or from Russia. 

Mr. Francis. We have many evidences that we are reaching an 
audience, a wide audience, behind the Iron Curtain. Perhaps one of 
the most indirect bits of evidence that would indicate that we are doing 
a job is the volume of criticism that the Soviet Union and the satellite 
countries heap on the Voice of America; also the jamming activities 
of the Soviet Union, which are quite extensive. They have approx- 
imately 1,000 transmitters—ground jammers, they are called—which 
try to block out our broadcasting, and about 200 sky-wave transmit- 
ters that they use to jam our broadcasting, both of which, to a certain 
extent, keep us from getting in. 
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In spite of this jamming, these jamming efforts, we are able still to 
get a certain percentage of our broadcasting in behind the Iron 
Curtain, and we have numerous evidences that we are heard, that our 
programs are listened to—at the risk of life, it is true—and that it is 
one of the only ways, one of the only means, these people have of 
learning what is going on in the rest of the world. 

I could ask Mr. Puhan, perhaps, to elaborate on that a bit, if you 
would like him to. 

RADIO SETS IN RUSSIA 


Senator H1tcKENLoopEeR. Yes; I am interested to find that out. 
Occasionally a word will come out from behind the Lron Curtain that 
somebody has heard a shortwave broadcast; but some of the testimony 
we have received—either on the ground or in some of the countries 
abroad or from other witnesses—indicates that a very small handful 
of people know anything abovt the shortwave operation. It has 
also been stated to us that, when one person behind the Iron Curtain 
hears the shortwave broadcasts or hears about them, he spreads that 
information around; but we are not convinced that such dissemination 
of information is actually done. What proof do you have of this? 
| am speaking of shortwave now, not of your standard band or medium 
band, or of the frequently used band of information. 

Mr. Puan. Senator, let us take, first, the satellite states which 
are around the Soviet Union in Europe. Those are reached by the 
mediumwave transmitters operating out of Munich, so there you have 
no problem so far as shortwave is concerned. It is mediumwave out 
of Munich; that is, Czechoslovakia and Poland. It goes even from 
Courier, it goes from the ship stationed in the eastern Mediterranian 
and we can reach part of the Soviet Union. 

Now, as far as radio receivers in the Soviet Union, that are capable 
of getting a shortwave signal and, keeping in mind the information 
cannot be precise, there is just no way of getting precise information, 
but from the releases that the Soviet Union makes in the way of the 
manufacturing of radio sets, for instance, we have certain figures. 
By the end of 1952 there were in use in the Soviet Union approximately 
the number of 13 million licensed sets, out of which approximately 9 
million were wired sets and would not be capable of receiving a short- 
wave or any other kind of signal. They are wired; they are of the type 
that Hitler used during the war where they can disseminate informa- 
tion through a receiver set up in the community, in the villages, and 
so on. 

Then where were about 4 million individual radio receiving sets. 
Out of these 4 million radio receivers the evaluation staff that we have 
that works on this, estimates that approximately somewhere between 
2% to 3/4 million are equipped for shortwave reception. The higher 
figure, 3 314, is that of the United States Army Signal Intelligence Agency. 

In December of 1952 there was a meeting of a private anti-Com- 
munist organization in Western Germany, an institute for the study 
of the U.S.S. R., and it also calculated that the figure is approximately 
3% million sets that can receive a shortwave signal. 

Now, the types of radios are another factor that should not be 
forgotten, and that is that it is estimated that as many as 1 million 
sets were brought back by Russian soldiers from the territories that 
the Russian troops occupied when they moved in there. 
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As you know, they took radio sets from the Germans, from the 
Rumanians, and from the Czechs, and so on, and took them back 
with them. 

Senator HickenLooper. They have to have tubes and other things 
for them. 

Mr. Punan. Yes. 

Senator HickeENLoopEeR. Are they making tubes for them in 
Russia? 

Mr. Punan. Yes; they are making sets. 

Senator HickENLoopreR. Are they making tubes to keep these sets 
going? 

Mr. Punan. Yes; in particularly some of the Baltic countries, 
Estonia and Latvia, they have excellent radio plants. They manu- 
factured equipment and parts and are still doing so. 

For instance, some of the receivers that are in use in the Soviet 
Union today, we know of at least four different types. One is a 
superheterodyne, including the most complicated type, such as the 
Moskva, the Leningrad, the Neva, which has as many as 10 to 13 
tubes perfectly capable of receiving long-, medium-, and short-wave 
bands, 2 to 5 short-wave bands; then there are some smaller sets until 
you get to the fourth group, which is the cheapest group, the Artz—43 
or the 3-tube type, and various types of 1- or 2-tube sets which are 
not capable of receiving the shortwave. 


SOVIET JAMMING OF VOA BROADCASTS 


But now even if you assume that the figure is somewhat lower than 
this, then one must ask oneself the question, Why is it that the Soviet 
Union is using something like 250 skywave jammers, approximately 
1,000 groundw ave jammers, to drown out the Voice of America? 

Senator HickKENLoopER. What is the difference between a ground- 
wave jammer and a skywave jammer 

Mr. Punan. Well, the groundwave jammer I am no engineer and 
[ hope I am right on this—as I understand it, the groundwave jam- 
ming is used for jamming out your mediumwave and your waves that 
go across water instead of hitting way up in the ionospher re as the 
shortwaves do, and the skywave jammers, as I understand it, are con- 
centrated on the shortwave broadcasts but I would want a technical 
man to reassure me that I was correct on that. 

Mr. Francis. That is correct. Basically, a groundwave jammer 
only drowns out the signal in a particular locality. For example, in 
Moscow they have quite a few groundwave jammers so it is difficult 
for our broadcasts to get into Moscow when they jam them, and they 
do jam them regularly. They are spending quite a bit of money, 
much more than we are spending for our whole program, in just the 
jamming operation, and at least that is the estimate; and of course, it 
is difficult sometimes to hear, but if people try, and they flip their dials 
around, they can get us. 

Mr. PunAn. Senator, one of the most fruitful sources of information 
of late on the listening to the radio in the Soviet Union has come from 
Germans who were prisoners of war, and who have come back. 
Many of them were scientists, were engineers, and they have actually 
worked on radio sets; they have watched some of the Russian troops, 
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for instance, playing around with their radios and they seemed to 
confirm, in general, that there is wide listening 

Alexander Barmine, the chief of our Russian. desk, is of the 
opinion—and it is an opimion frankly—that we have an audience 
possible as large as 10 million people in the Soviet Union listening to 
the Voice of America. Now, it 1s a guess, but he has based it on 
what he has seen in the way of 

Senator HickenLooper. Is that the shortwave or the medium- 
wave Voice? 

Mr. Punan. All of it, shortwave and mediumwave, because we 
throw everything we have, as you know, into it, and we are on there 
24 hours a day, because although that is not original broadcasting, it 
is actually 2 hours of original broadcasting out of New York, 54-hour 
programs spaced, but then repeated by the relay bases abroad, 
Munich, Salonika, Tangiers, Courier, the ship stationed in the eastern 
Mediterranian and then in the Far East, in Manila they keep repeating 
these programs until the new program comes up, you see, sO We are 
on 24 hours. 

REPORTS ON THE ‘‘ COURIER” 


Senator HickENLOoPER. Our information on the Courier seems to 
be very discouraging: You cannot step up the power to satisfactory 
strength, and it has spotty reception and spotty operation. 

Mr. Puwan. Well, there again, I am not too 

Senator HickENLOoPER. It does not reach out very far from the 
ship. 

Mr. Punan. I believe, Senator, that it is most effective in the 
Arabic world. Now, there we had a great deal of trouble getting 
into the Near East before we had Courier stationed there. 

I was in Cairo a year ago at that time, and actually I listened 
to the Voice, and it was an impotent signal. I have seen a great 
deal of evidence since that time that Courier into the Near East, into 
Egypt, the Arabic world to the east of it, is very effective. 

Senator HickENLoopErR. I was in Cairo in December 

Mr. Francis. I beg your pardon? 

Senator HicKENLOopER. I was in Cairo in December, and I did not 
have too good a report of it there. They said it depended on where the 
ship happened to anchor or where it was located. Of course, the closer 
it was to a country—the closer to shore it was located—the better was 
the reception. 

Mr. Francis. That would be for medium wave; yes. 

As to the signal, it is true on one frequency that is also used by 
Sweden at certain times of the day we have to cut the power down or 
we would interfere with the Swedish frequency being used. But as 
soon as they are off the air we tune it up to the full power, 150 kilo- 
watts. 


EVIDENCE RELATING TO EFFECTIVENESS OF BROADCASTS 


Mr. Punan. Senator, much of the evidence behind the Lron Curtain 
is what I call circumstantial or a kind of roundabout way of doing it, 
but one of the things that the Soviet Union has done is to refute the 
charges carried by the Voice of America or the statements made in the 
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Voice of America, in its own press, Pravda, Izvestia, Trud, and so 
forth. 

Now, if one stops to think about it for a moment, the Russian 
people are in some ways like anybody else. If they had not been 
listening to it to find it, for instance, in 1 year 351 refutations of the 
Voice of America in the Russian press would be sufficient to make a 
good many Russians who had not listened to it to try to find out what 
this was all about. 

It seems to me that, plus the jamming, which is a costly venture for 
the Russians, plus the fact that your defectors, those that have gotten 
out of the Soviet Union, who make the remarks and tell us what 
listening goes on, the fact that you do not have to have everyone at 
the radio—the grapevine works much faster, much better in a totali- 
tarian state—it does seem to me that is considerable evidence that the 
Kremlin does not want it to get through, and knows that the people 
are listening to it. 

I believe Frank Rounds recently, in these articles in this book he 
is publishing, has indicated that in spite of jamming, for instance, 
you have some difficulty, greater difficulty, in the cities like Moscow, 
but when you get outside of that or when you get into the smaller 
cities and so on, where the jammers are less effective since we are 
using such mass frequencies and mass transmitters, together with the 
BBC on this, I believe we are getting through, not 100 percent and 
not every day. 

Mr. Francis. You see, the fact that they also publish these refuta- 
tions means, of course, that the information itself is getting through 
to a great many more people than might hear the Voice itself; so, 
indirectly, you might say we are getting in the press by virtue of their 
publications of denials of certain materials that go out on our broad- 
casts. 

Senator Hicken.Looper. Yes, unless the statements of the Voice 
are distorted in publication, and the answers are given to distorted 
statements. 


VOA LISTENERS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND ELSEWHERE 


Mr. Punan. Senator, I have been in this for a long time, and I can 
take a case like Czechoslovakia, behind the Iron Curtain, where you 
have the most powerful incentive to listen, much more so than you 
do in the free world. It is our problem, actually a greater problem 
in the free world, to attract an audience. Take the case of Czecho- 
slovakia. During World War II Czechoslovakia was listening to the 
BBC, which had Benes, and Jan Masaryk there; it was listening to 
the Voice of America. Comes 1945, the war is over, and Czecho- 
slovakia hopes to be the bridge between East and West. Listening 
between 1945 and 1948 not only to the Voice of America but to the 
BBC fell off to almost nothing. 

Comes the putsch in 1948, the Iron Curtain descends on Czechoslo- 
vakia, and listening steps up. There is no question in my mind but 
what in Czechoslovakia and in Poland, countries that have not for- 
gotten what it was like, what it was in those countries before commu- 
nism, before totalitarianism, there is the most ardent desire, and an 
effort is made by people to listen, and these are the people, in my 
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opinion, who count. We are now reaching many, many of them who 
have no radio sets. 

Mr. Francis. There is another factor I would like to mention, and 
that is throughout areas of the world, particularly in places like 
Austria, there are large numbers of Russian troops and these troops 
can hear the Russian-language broadcast and they do listen to them. 

We have programs designed specifically for Russian soldiers and 
Russian officers and they, of course, have an opportunity to hear this 
material and be influenced by it to whatever extent we can influence 
them, and when they go back into Russia, they have got a contact 
with the Voice, and they know what it is all about. Those programs 
are not jammed and can be heard and, as you know, Russia has many 
troops in East Germany and other places where our broadcasts can 
be listened to. 

PROGRAM CONTENT 


Senator HickENLoopgeR. That gets down to the substance of the 
programs—are they putting out programs, similar to the Tokyo Rose 
program from Japan during the war, which was so manifestly inept 
and unappealing that it made our men in the South Pacific laugh 
rather than accept it in any way as the truth? 

Mr. Francis. Well, as to the program content, I again defer to 
Mr. Puhan on that since it is his direct responsibility. 

Senator HickENLooPER. I am not making any accusations on that, 
but it has been said that when we attempt to build programs to go 
behind the Iron Curtain, too often we produce programs that sound 
fantastic to the people over there on the ground. 

Mr. Punan. Well, Senator, I am speaking as one who has no vested 
interest in this proceeding. I am leaving it shortly, and I have been 
with it for a long time, and I have heard the statement made repeatedly 
that the programs are lacking in understanding of the people behind 
the Iron Curtain or anywhere else to which the Voice of America is 
broadcasting, that there is no understanding of the United States or 
that we do not have the kind of people who know what ought to be 
broadcast there. Now, actually if we had a chance here to listen to 
these broadcasts, what do they carry? They carry the news. Ap- 
proximately 55 percent of the broadcasts that go behind the Iron Cur- 
tain carry the news; they carry the news as it is carried in our leading 
newspapers and by our leading press associations. 

They do not carry all of the news because we have gone beyond what 
Senator Benton, who was here before us, spoke of, the full and fair 
picture, and if you will recall that full and fair picture was frequently 
criticized because if you carried to a country to which you have no free 
flow of information, material which reflects unfavorably upon this 
country, and when you carry that, if that is stressed to much, the 
audience has no way of judging it. 

We have in this country—we can tell, if we have a tragic lynching, 
we will say, once a year—fortunately we had none last year—but if we 
had one, we do take cognizance of it. We certainly say that it hap- 
pened. We also say what the progress has been, what we have done, 
and how much better the situation is. But we have to select the news. 

We attempt to select the news which will accomplish the objectives 
of United States foreign policy, as we know it and as it is given to us. 
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We attempt, of course, behind the Soviet Union to lay bare what 
the situation is there, what is this phoney regime that is perpetrating 
this picture on its own people, and if you put it very bluntly, we try 
to drive a wedge between the people and the regime, so that basically 
you can say this: If we are so fortunate that there is no war then, 
perhaps, this liberation that we all would like to see behind the lron 
Curtain, that somehow or other the people that we have kept in touch 
with have given them a picture of what is going on behind the Iron 
Curtain, and what is going on on this side of the free world, so that 
there will be a spirit, as the years go by, that, perhaps, liberation from 
the inside is a possibility. 

if catastrophe should strike, if there should be a war, then the Voice 
will have done its job well if it has induced or brought about a feeling 
on the part of the people behind the Iron Curtain that what its regime 
stands for, what it is fighting for, their enthusiasm is less great to 
follow that, I think we will have done our job well. 
JAMMING SHORTWAVE 


AND MEDIUM WAVE BROADCASTS 


Senator HickeNLooPpEeR. Which is the easier to jam, shortwave or 
mediumwave? 

Mr. Punan. I believe, sir, that actually medium wave is easier to 
jam. You see, medium wave goes only a fairly short distance from 
the transmitter, and I believe it is easier to jam than shortwave, but 
I would like to again check that. 

Mr. Francis. I believe that is correct, because, technically speaking 
the amount of power from a mediumwave transmitter diminishes very 
rapidly, and all that is necessary to jam it quite effectively is to have 
a jammer of greater power closer to the target, a transmitter, in other 
words, there putting out a noise like a buzz saw or whistles or what 
not of greater power than the microvolts that are received at the set, 
and they will severely drown out that signal. On the other hand, 
shortwave carries its power for much greater distances and, of course, 
any shortwave broadcast can on occasion be heard anywhere in the 
world, as you probably know, although we do try to beam them by 
directional antennas to specific spaces; the hop is a factor involved. 
I am not a technician, but the signal bounces off the ionosphere, comes 
down again, and is heard in those places where it hits, and when it 
hits it has a very strong signal that can be tuned in. 





COMPARISON 





BETWEEN BBC AND VOA 
Senator HickeNnLoorrer. Do you want to proceed? 

Mr. Francis. Would you like me to continue? Fine. 

Another criticism we have is that the BBC is more effective in 
reaching and in holding audiences in most parts of the world, although 
it costs much less to operate than VOA. 

The British Broadcasting Co. is a pioneer, and is a partner of ours, 
and I do not propose here to criticize the BBC. It is respected 
throughout the world for the honesty and objectivity of its service. 
Numerous surveys indicate that the VOA is definitely ahead in Iron 
Curtain countries, such as East Germany, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary, and in border countries, such as West Germany and Greece; 
while the BBC appears to be ahead of us in terms of popularity in such 
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countries as France and India, where there is greater neutralism. 
We receive, as I mentioned previously, about four times as much 
audience mail as BBC, and we are attacked more often than the BBC i 

As far as funds are concerned, they receive an annual Government 
erant-in-aid of about $13 million a year, as Smoree to our current 
operating budget of about $21 million a year; but actually the BBC 
has more money than this $13 million evailahls . ‘That is so since they 
are able to tap the annual budget of $50 million or $51 million for 
their entire information program, and some 7,000 employees engaged 
in the domestic BBC operation are frequently made available to what 
they call their Overseas Service, which is spending the $13 million I 
mentioned. 

Also they have an advantage over us in that they can broadcast 
with less facility expense than we are able to because they can reach 
most of their audiences from the location they are in in the British 
Isles, with a direct radio signal, whereas we must use expensive relay 
facilities that they do not require. 

Mr. Puhan was in Europe and spent about a year, I believe, looking 
closely at the BBC, and perhaps, he can elaborate a bit on this point. 

Mr. Punan. Well, I have been a listener to the BBC. I know its 
operations fairly well, and I have a high regard for it as a highly 
professional institution. 

I believe there are good reasons why it is ahead of us in some ways. 
One is this: That it has been longer in the field. The BBC has been 
an institution in international radio since, I believe, the early 1930’s 
Secondly, it established during World War II a reputation for truth- 
fulness, for sobriety. It made numerous friends during that time. 

Thirdly, it is the representative of a European power and, I believe, 
it is perfectly proper to say that there still exists a greater kinship 
among European powers than there does exist between the United 
States and certain European powers. 

I am confident that behind the Iron Curtain, where it has been 
more staid and more, well, 1 hate to use the word, ambivalent in 
some ways, less forceful—it is not as popular. 

On the other hand, in European countries, and I daresay possibly 
even in Latin America, it has a bigger audience. I am not sure of 
that, but I think there are good reasons for that. 

It doesn’t mean, however, that the Voice has not in a much shorter 
time and in spite of the fact that its purpose and its objectives have 
been changed in the 10 vears a great deal, has not become—I know 
from friends of mine in the BBC , they used to refer to is as the junior 
partner, but I think now accept is as a full partner in this enterprise 
in the free world. 

DECENTRALIZATION OF VOA 


Mr. Francis. The next item is that too many little “‘voices’’ are 
being formed by the decentralization of programing to overseas posts; 
this caa confuse the operation, result in contradictory output, and 
make the Voice of America an object of ridicule. 

On that point, our feeling is that broadcasting from an overseas 
program center provides an important supplementary service to the 
radio effort conducted from the United States. 

As a matter of fact, we only have one such center at the moment 
located at Munich, Germany. This center finds it convenient to 
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contact defectors after they have been received by the intelligence 
agencies and screened by them, and use their material, fresh voices 
with the proper idioms, and with the proper accent to broadcast 
right back into the areas from where they have come, and do a very 
hard-hitting effective job of it. 

We have not disseminated our forces or distributed them over a 
wide area, as this question would imply, and at the moment we have 
no plans for any additional programing centers other than the one 
which is already in operation at Munich. 

Would you like to add something? 

Mr. Punan. I have heard the protaganists of one or another way 
way of broadcasting. There are people who say, ‘‘Make everything 
do all your broadcasting from one place.” There are others who say, 
“Do a great deal of loc al programing.” 

Actually, to utilize the medium properly, .nd there are three ways, 
all of them good in some countries and not as good in other countries 
they are as follows: 

One is to broadcast from here, where you will get the American 
point of view, the statements of our spokesmen, your President, the 
Secretary, and the other one is the center which gives you access to 
escapees, and so on; and the third is local programing or to send 
programs out to friendly networks in foreign countries, and have it 
put on from there. 

Now, all three are good, all have their limitations, and they all have 
their virtues, and I think one has to decide where the maximum 
advantage lies in each. 
STRENGTH OF VOA SHORTWAVE SIGNAL 

Mr. Francts. The next item is that reception of VOA shortwave 
signal is, on the whole, bad in every part of the world. 

We have been criticized frequently because of the poor signals of 
the Voice of America, and a great deal of the criticism has been justi- 
fied. That was recognized by Congress in granting us an appropria- 
tion of slightly over $62,000, 000 to build additional facilities, and I 
think they expected us to do something about the signal strength. 

We are now in the process of completing some very powerful 
overseas relay stations, some in the Pacific and some in Europe. 
The ship Courier has just been recently sent to the Mediterranean. 
I believe now that our signal strength is approaching a satisfactory 
level in most places, and in many countries it is excellent. 

In addition, of course, we are broadcasting, as I mentioned before, 
in medium wave, and we plan shortly to go on in long wave, and I 
think our signal will now become one which can be considered to be 
satisfactory. 
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The next criticism is that VOA has operated on the costly and 
unwarranted assumption that it must get a radio program in the 
local language into practically every country of the world. 

This simply is not correct. We are broadcasting at the moment 
in 46 languages. Of those, 23 or 24 are Iron Curtain countries or 
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in many countries where it might be considered necessary or desirable 
to do so. 

For,example, in Europe we do no broadcasting. We beam no 
specific broadcasts in Swedish, Norwegian, or in any of the countries 
such as Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and so forth. We are not attempt- 
ing to cover the world with our language broadcasts. 

The countries to which we are broadcasting now are considered 
on the State Department list of priorities among the highest insofar 
as their importance to the United States foreign-policy program. 

The next criticism is that expensive short-wave programs are being 
beamed to such countries as Siam, Korea, or others where even the 
most optimistic estimates indicate extremely small potential audi- 
ences. 

Again this, I believe, is premised on the assumption that we are 
handling this only by short wave. Actually, in Korea our programs 
are handled over the Korean network, and we do reach a sizable 
audience in that way. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. You had little of the Korean network 
accepting it at election time. 

Mr. Francis. There was a hassie that developed. VOA broad- 
cast certain news to Korea which Syngman Rhee did not like us to 
do, but that has been straightened out. 

Another criticism is that the VOA has not achieved widespread 
credibility as has the BBC. I believe we have covered that sufficiently 
already. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. Yes. 


STATE DEPARTMENT CONTROL OF VOA 


Mr. Francis. Another criticism is that there is too much adminis- 
trative superstructure between policymaking in Washington and 
braodcasting in New York; physical distance between the two also 
causes confusion and delays. 

Well, many problems existing earlier between policy making in 
Washington and broadcasting in New York have been solved or 
reduced materially, 

Policy channels established more than a year ago have proved to 
be much more satisfactory than those formerly in existence. I 
think we could, of course, improve on that situation, and every effort 
is going to be made to do so; in fact, plans are being made now to 
improve it. 

The next criticism is that the State Department has too tight a 
control on broadcasting, and issues too many policy directives. 

Our comment is that the State Department control of the informa- 
tion program should be closely coordinated with respect to foreign- 
policy objectives, in order to avoid the possibility of the United 
States Government having two foreign policies. 

I feel, I think we all feel in the Voice, that it is highly important 
that we be completely coordinated with respect to foreign policy. 

The next criticism is that in charge of the State Department, the 
broadcasting service can never be as flexible and free as it must be 
in order to prove effective. 

I believe this is a subject which is now under study, and the ad- 
ministrator, who will be before the committee later this week, I be- 
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lieve, will, perhaps, have something to say on the subject. It is not 
particularly one which I am competent or able to discuss. 


ADAPTABILITY OF VOA TO LOCAL CONDITIONS 


Criticism No. 11: Shortwave programs are not responsive to chang- 
ing conditions, within countries and to variances between countries. 

All VOA broadcasting services necessarily must keep abreast of 
changing conditions within their areas. For Iron Curtain countries, 
this is accomplished through information obtained from United States 
missions, newspapers and periodicals from those areas, and from 
defectors, and intelligence materials. 

The radio output of foreign stations is constantly watched to 
determine changing conditions, and admonitions from missions are 
carefully observed. More than any other international broadcaster 
in the free world, VOA has built its language broadcasting around 
semiautonomous language services. 

Mr. Puwan. May I just add here, Senator Hickenlooper, I had 
occasion to talk to Ambassador Ravndal a few days ago, who is back 
from Budapest. The Ambassador said—he is a Minister—he said 
that what friends we have in Hungary today—he said there were 
many of them, and he gave many instances of how they showed it 
when his car passed, he said we owe to the Voice of America. 

It is the one means of getting to the people in Hungary. That is 
what our Minister to Hungary said. 

Mr. Francis. Your next criticism is that shortwave broadcasts 
are not well integrated into the various country programs. 

This is true to some extent, but some progress has been made in 
getting better integration and plans have been developed. In fact, 
a country prospectus has gone out as guidance, which will mean a 
much closer coordination in the radio effort from this country with 
the program in the country itself. This is a subject which we think 
the new Administrator and his staff are going to devote their time 
and attention to in order to improve this program. 

Do you have something on that? 

Mr. Punan. Oh, yes. There again I don’t think one can blame 
the mission. The mission in the field, if it is in a free country is 
responsible for many, many things. Behind the Iron Curtain it can 
spend more time on the broadcasts of the Voice of America. 

In a free country it fulfills its diplomatic, economic, consular tasks, 
and since the Voice is not a product like a film or a person who is 
exchanged, I think it is much more difficult in some cases to get an 
impression from the Embassy, particularly when it is in the free 
world. I do not believe that one ought to just blame the mission and 
say that they don’t pay attention to the program. I think that with 
the steps that have been taken already, such as talking to the people 
when they go out to their posts, bringing in people who understand 
the information program, who understand what role radio plays in 
it, and you have progress immediately. 

It used to be that public affairs officers or first secretaries of the 
political sections would go without ever having had any knowledge 
or any briefing from the radio people. 

Now, we have had them, many of them, up in New York, talked 
to them, and produced results. I think the product is so intangible 
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in that it is not sent to them in a container the way a film is or books 
are sent to them, and I think they are less apt if they are terribly 
busy with other things, to pay any attention to it, and they will 
neglect it, and I think a great deal can be done to improve it. It 
certainly works well with the missions behind the Iron Curtain. 


EXPERIENCES OF SENATOR HICKENLOOPER WITH VOA OVERSEAS 


Senator HickENLOOPER. Let me again call on my own experience— 
expecially last fall and the year before, in November and December, 
when I was in Europe. Last fall I was in the Middle Kast and the 
Far East, and our party held regular meetings with various groups, 
military, diplomatic, and otherwise. One of the questions we would 
ask was, ‘‘How many in this group have heard tne Voice of America 
lately?”’ And I think that practically no one in any of these groups 
in these several countries held up his hand. 

In one meeting, one fellow of ours—an American—was the 
only one who held up his hand, and he said, ‘Well, I did.”’ I asked, 
“Do you listen to it regularly?”” He said, ‘‘No, I was looking for the 
BBC the other night, and I accidentally got hold of the Voice of 
America.” 

Those are actual statements—or lack of statements—that were 
made to us. We would go on and say, ‘‘Well, what is the reason for 
it?” We gota variety of reasons, but very often we heard this reason: 
“Well, it just does not seem to appeal. It does not quite seem to fit 
the pattern out here. We do not seem to be interested in it,” or 
something of that kind. 

A lot of reasons were given for that situation, but the effect was 
cumulative. I mean that in the first country or two it happened as 
a single instance, but then it happened with quite a degree of con- 
sistency. 

Mr. Francis. Well, there are several—— 

Senator HickENLOoPER. From actual observation on the ground 
and from talking to a number of these people, I think my party began 
to think that perhaps we ought to revamp the program in some way, 
or at least do something to make it a little more attractive. 

Mr. Punan. Senator, every now and then when a broadcast that is 
of particular interest to the Americans—take our election-night 
coverage—this for obvious reasons, interested everyone from the 
Ambassador on down. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. That was of great interest to the nationals 
of the various countries too; they said that everyone wanted to know 
how the American elections were coming out. On that particular 
evening and the next day therefore, they were certain of a large 
audience wherever people could—or were at least permitted—to 
listen to a radio and tune in on the Voice of America. And some of 
these people had trouble finding it; they did not know where to look 
for it on the band. 

Mr. Punan. Well that is the American, you see. Frequently, he 
does not particularly, since we are broadcasting in the language of 
the country, and if our officials—and certainly there are a good many 
of them there who do not speak the language of that country—they 
are not going to hear a language broadcast. 
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I have heard one man come back not in the Department of State, 
an outsider, who came back and said he never heard the Voice of 
America and when I talked to him I realized that what he anticipated 
was an English-language broadcast. He did not anticipate a broad- 
cast in the foreign language. 

Senator HickeNLooper. I sympathize with the fellow because we 
took along a rather powerful little set that had shortwave and a 
regular band on it. We worked on it all through the Middle East 
and the Far East, and I do not think we ever did find the Voice of 
America. And we were looking for it. Maybe we did get it on some 
station that we could not understand, although I think Mr. Valeo, 
here, speaks 10, 20, or 30 languages—anyway he knows at least 2 or 
3. We may have tuned in at the wrong time, but we did make 
inquiries in each country about what time the Voice of America would 
be on. It was not just a shotgun search; we tried to search it out and 
were not able to get it. On the other hand, I do not think there was 
a country where we did not run across the British Broadcasting Corp. 
Of course, the programs we heard were being broadcast in English, 
and it is entirely possible that we missed a number of VOA broadcasts 
in foreign languages because we could not understand them. 


DETERMINING THE SIZE OF AUDIENCES 


Mr. Punan. On the other hand, Senator all you have to do is to 
offer something over your radio broadcast, a giveaway. We have 
given away something as small as an outline of American bistory, 
made the offer. We have done this to test for audiences particularly 
where we were told we had no audience, and we put such an offer on 
our programs, and the embassies screamed, saying the requests were 
pouring in there, and that they were getting thousands of requests for 
this, and there is our audience. 

Senator HickENLoopeR. That is a good way to test it, by the 
physical results. 

Mr. Punan. May I point out that the BBC at the present time—I 
just heard this yesterday—in order to stimulate its audience in 
Germany is offering in a contest a luxury trip to Great Britain for the 
writer of the best letter, and so on. It is part of the building up of 
an audience, of course, and in that way you can test and find out very 
quickly in one place, what the situation is. 

In India, for instance, where we had certainly a great deal of diffi- 
culty, where the signal was poor, when a mailbox was put up in New 
Delhi so people could write there rather than to the United States of 
America, which costs a great deal of money for the average Indian, a 
good many letters poured in showing that people had heard it. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. How many, would you estimate? 

Mr. Punan. Well, I would say—I think I heard the other day, | 
think 300 letters in a month. Now, of course, when one asks the 
question now, for every one who writes a letter to the newspaper, how 
many readers are there; for every one who writes a letter to a radio 
station how many listeners are there? 

Mr. Francts. Another bit of evidence we have is the distribution 
of our program schedule booklet. I do not know whether you are 
familiar with that—I believe you are—but we have over a million 
subscribers to that, and it is not sent to them unless they request it 
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on their own initiative, which in itself, is an indication of widespread 
interest in getting our program listings and for many of these people 
it is quite difficult to write to the Voice. The postage is expensive, 
it is difficult to get stamps. They stand in line, and to write a letter 
is quite a chore; yet we do get this large amount of mail. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. Shall I go ahead? 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Yes. 


PROGRAM CONTENT 


Mr. Francis. The next criticism is that content of VOA programs 
is poor for these, among many reasons: (a) Blatant propaganda; 
(6) unsatisfactory news coverage; (c) stereotyped materials; and (d) 
incorrect use of local idiom. 

I would like to take those up individually. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Very well. 

Mr. Francis. First, blatant propaganda. The Voice of America 
is an instrument of official United States information overseas. It 
has developed hard-hitting anti-Communist material to counter the 
Soviet cold war. This has been ILA’s understanding of its responsi- 
bilities. A recent survey on this subject suggested that only a 
minority of free world listeners considered VOA too propagandistic. 

As a matter of fact, to expand on that a bit, we have different kinds 
of propaganda and different kinds of broadcasts to different areas of 
the world, and our broadcasting to such a country as India might be 
considered too stereotyped or too ineffectual, whereas our broadcasting 
to Russia might be considered too blatant. It depends on the area 
in which we are broadcasting as to what kind of programing we do, 
and we try to tailor the material for the audience. 

(6) Unsatisfactory news coverage. News broadcasts comprise a 
large portion of the VOA output, particularly to Communist countries 
where uncensored news is at a premium. Appraisals of VOA news- 
casts indicate that they are widely liked, especially behind the Iron 
Curtain. In the free world, where news is readily available, the VOA 
newscasts are used to a lesser degree and cause less interest. But 
even there VOA newscasts are commended for completeness and up- 
to-dateness. 

(c) Stereotyped materials. Presumably the reference is to alleged 
stereotypes of the United States, that is, emphasis on the American 
standards of living and materialism. VOA has long sought to soft- 
pedal the use of materials which would create envy and dislike rather 
than approbation, especially to the free world. 


COMMENT ON CRITICISMS OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


Mr. Punan. May I just comment on that? This is one that one 
sees in the American newspapers so frequently that the Voice of 
America and, as a matter of fact, the information program as a whole 
devotes so much time to refrigerators, dishwashers, and the material- 
istic blessings we have in our country. 

Now, I have given a great deal of thought to where this comes 
from and why that keeps coming up, because we have looked high 
and low through our programs, and while I know that in the years 
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of 1945 to 1948 when the so-called full and fair picture was given 
there was a good deal done on that. I think that there are other ways 
in which people get this, and it becomes identified with the Voice of 
America. 

After all, the Voice of America is just one of the agencies through 
which Europeans, Asians, and Latin Americans learn about the United 
States. One is tourists, another one is slick magazines, with the ad- 
vertising. Magazines can be bought in a good many of these coun- 
tries, and they see these advertiserrents in there. Another one I 
should think of is in the way we behave, in general, over there. So 
you get then—there is a desire to establish that cliché about America. 

Senator HickENLOoopER. Movies have come in for their share of 
criticism along this line. 

Mr. Punan. Yes. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. They have been accused of representing 
a false picture of luxury in this country. 

Mr. Punan. Exactly. 

Senator HickpnLoorrer. That is, representing living conditions 
above the actual standard of our economy. 

Mr. Punan. Yes. 

Mr. Francts. Our feeling, in the following up on that, for whatever 
reasons, we seem to get a sare of that criticis:n although, in fact, our 
broadcasting does not contain that kind of material. 

The next was the incorrect use of local idioms. We employ as 
writers, translators, and announcers people who have as their native 
language the tongue of the country to which the broadcasts are beamed. 

To overcome the loss of sharpness in their native language due to long 
absence from their countries, efforts are made to reorient such person- 
nel and to import fresh language talent. Systematic lanzuage panel 
tests indicate general approval of VOA’s Arabic, Czech, Slovak, Bul- 
garian, Russian, and Mandarin. VOA’s Hungarian, Czech, Slovak, 
and Polish were approved by 77 percent of a group of 250 recent 
refugees from those countries. 

Surveys also approved VOA’s Hebrew and Greek broadcasts re- 
cently. A German newspaper recently complained against the Ger- 
man used on German language stations and recommended that listen- 
ers, in order to hear correct German, listen to the Voice of America. 


LANGUAGE PROBLEMS OF VOA BROADCASTS 


Actually the language problem is a serious one, and I would not 
attempt to belittle it. 

Trying to broadcast from this country in 46 languages and getting 
people who have the fresh idioms of the countries to which they are 
broadcasting, is no small task, particularly in some of the far eastern 
countries where there are virtually no people in this country or very 
few people who know the language, to begin with, or who are available 
to the Voice of America as employees. I think we have done a good 
job on our languages, and I do not think that this is a justified 
criticism. ids) 

Senator HickeN.ooper. I think that one of the bases for the criti- 
cism is that while the language is often understandable—I mean, it is 
delivered in a competent way by the person who is broadcasting—too 
often that person, while speaking excellent Greek, let us say, never- 
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theless clearly shows that he is not one of them. He shows that he 
has been away or that he is a stranger posing as one of them, for his 
accent gives him away. 

Mr. Francis. We have this kind of a problem. For example, 
our Latin-American broadcasts we are broadcasting to something like 
18 or 20 countries in Latin America. We have a small number of 
program hours, and virtually every one of those countries has a differ- 
ent accent; they all speak Spanish, it is true, with the exception of 
Haiti, but the accent in Chile, let us say, is quite different from that 
in Argentina. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. The prevalent language in South Americs 
is Portuguese, not Spanish; about 60 million people speak Portuguese. 

Mr. Francis. We have a separate Portuguese broadcast in Brazil. 
The same thing would be true in Arabic countries, where we cover a 
large section with the same program and there are different shades of 
idioms. That is a problem, I am afraid, we are not ready to tackle 
and lick at this point. 

Mr. Punan. Senator, I think you put your finger on the problem. 
The problem is to identify—I am certain that the language used, as 
you stated, is correct. I know these people, where they came from. 
Many of them are imported from the oriental countries, from the 
eastern countries, and have been imported, and they speak the lan- 
guage correctly. There is a difficulty of identifying one’s self com- 
pletely when living thousands of miles away from the area to which 
you are broadcasting. There is unquestionably someth Ing in that. 
Well, what do you do about it? What can you do about it? 

One thing you can do is to read their newspapers to see what the 
people are ree ading there. Another one is to find out what their broad- 
casting stations are feeding them day after day; another one in the 
free world is to send them back, import new ones occasionally, if you 
have the means to do that, which is to send your people to the are: 
and let them live there for a while. 

Wherever we have been able to do that we have benefited from it; 
that is, in the free world; we cannot do that, of course, behind the 
Iron Curtain, but there I feel that men like Barmine, Gidynski, and 
Erdos of the State Department, these men and their colleagues know 
about as much as you know, with the sources that are available to us, 
and yet I realize this one difficulty that I think is faced by all broad- 
casters broadcasting to these countries, and that is the complete identi- 
fication with the people living there. It is very difficult to achieve, 
no question about it. 


VOA BROADCASTS TO KOREA 


Senator HickENLooprR. Yes. I think there are difficulties which 
we must realize are connected with this criticism, and we want your 
views on it. 

Mr. Francis. We are criticized by natives living in this country, 
and they are among our severest critics and constantly call to our 
attention deficiencies that they find in the Voice. They listen to the 
broadcasts, and get us to correct them, and we do whenever we can. 

During 1952, during the constitutional crisis in Korea, Voice broad- 
casts there were being criticized as being unfriendly to the Korean 
Government. Was this ‘“Voice’’ policy or ‘foreign policy?’ 
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VOA is an instrument designed to reflect American foreign policy 
and public opinion. The programs referred to above were three 
World Opinion Roundups broadcast to Korea June 5, 6, and 11 con- 
taining editorial comments from representative newspapers of a few 
countries whose troops were fighting in Korea. The editorials were 
critical of recent internal politic ‘al actions by President Rhee. 

No American press comment was included. The programs were 
implementations of American foreign policy, and were prepared under 
a decision by policy officials in Washington. The purpose of the 
broadcasts was not to weaken an ally but to moderate his use of mar- 
tial law and thus avoid having him discredited in the eyes of the 
American people and the members of the United Nations resisting 
aggression jointly with him in Korea. 

Now, that covers the criticisms. There are some comments and 
suggestions which continue. I would like to go through those, if you 
would like me to. 


EXPRESSIONS OF FOREIGN POLICY IN VOA BROADCASTS 


Senator HickENLooprR. Let me continue on that last question, as 
it concerns a matter of policy. What business did we have broad- 
casting comments or opinions on the rather actue situation that 
existed in Korea at that time? 

As I understand it—I am not taking any side in this issue about 
the Syngman Rhee policy or part of it—but what business did we 
have broadcasting to Korea criticisms from other countries as to how 
that situation was being handled? Should we not rather have stuck 
to objective reporting of general news events, and stayed out of the 
political situation over there, which was really quite acute? 

Of course, if our Government said that it was our policy to become 
involved in that situation and publish a lot of these comments, some 
of which were adverse to the methods that were being proposed in 
the election of a new President or something of that kind—if that was 
the policy and the Voice, as was indicated, was supposed to carry 
it out—then I suppose the Voice had no other recourse than to broad- 
cast those statements. But how far does the Voice management 
determine political policy within the countries to which they go? 
In other words, is the Voice autonomous in that field, or does it get 
guidance on all matters outside the field of straight news reporting? 
Does it take its guidance on such things from the State Department, 
for instance? 

Mr. Francis. Do you want to answer that? 

Mr. Punan. Senator, I am not the policy director of the Voice, 
but, in the main, it takes its direction from the policy information 
officials in the information program in Washington, and that, in 
turn, of course, is tied in with the State Department itself. 

Now, in general—this is a personal opinion—with free countries | 
believe the wisest course for the Voice of America is never to become 
involved or if ever seldom and there must be a very good reason, in 
a local political situation because it is the surest way not only of 
antagonizing people, but it is the surest way of getting you off the 
network there. That is true of Frince and it is true of Korea. 

Now, there may be good and sound reasons why the Government, 
the Department of State, on any given occasion wants to initiate 
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an action of this sort. From Mr. Francis’ statement here, I gather 
this was, and I am not trying to duck this, I was not here then but, 
as I understand it, as he read it, this was a decision made by policy 
officials in Washington. But I think, in general, we should not become 
involved in the internal political affairs of other countries. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF FOREIGN POLICY BY VOA 


Senator HicKENLOoPER. Let us take an example; let us take the 
oil situation in Iran. I don’t want this discussion to get into the 
right or wrong of that situation, but it appears to me that the Voice 
of America should be meticulously careful not to broadcast criticisms 
that is, criticisms by way of information—of either side, which might 
be construed as Voice of America policy. 

It is entirely possible that from time to time our Government 
might take a position that it thought was the proper one—it might 
be a political position or it might be an economic position. The 
Government might have some things that it wanted to say. But 
whether the Voice of America itself should be used, unless it were 
used extremely carefully and after considerable thought as to the 
extent to which it should implement our foreign policy, is a very 
delicate matter to decide. 

Mr. Punan. Of course, Senator, if the 

Senator HickENLooreR. We had the situation in Egypt early last 
vear, when they changed the head of the Government there. 

Mr. Francis. I think the distinction 

Senator HickKENLoorER. While I think Egypt has enjoyed peace 
and quiet—and I am not criticizing the present head of the Egyptian 
Government—yet during that period we might have gotten into 
a situation similar to the one which gave offense to at least one party 
in Korea, the Syngman Rhee Party. I do not wish to discuss whether 
he was right or wrong; I am not discussing his policies. 

Mr. Francrs. Yes. Well, ac tually in this particular instance of 
which I am speaking to the criticism now, as I recall it 1 believe this 
was a question of broadcasting news that had appeared in foreign 
publications, and even so, in broadeasting it as news there obviously 
was the possibility of an effect on foreign policy, on the United 
States relationships with this country and, therefore, the guidance 
on it had to come from Washington before we used it, and I think 
that is true of these other situations. In other words, you have a 
distinction to be made as to what news you broadcast and how you 
treat the news, without distorting it, that is, as to whether you play 
it up or down or how you handle it. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Do not misunderstand me. I think our 
information program should be used as an instrument of American 
foreign policy when it is desirable—when, in our judgment, it will fur- 
ther the interests of peace and the interests of our foreign policy and 
the policy of the free world. 

I do not say that that door should be closed, but I think the Korean 
situation illustrates that its use should be pretty carefully analyzed. 

Mr. Francis. That is correct. 

Mr. Punan. Is there not, Senator, the problem—there is something 
of a distinction. If the Voice of America were to originate a commen- 
tary and were distinctly getting into this picture by attacking some- 
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thing or by commenting on something—but if that story appears in 

if there is a statement by a leading spokesman of the American Gov- 
ernment, and that appears in the press, and then you are faced at 9:30 
in the morning with that problem, do you carry this statement or don’t 
you carry it? If you do not carry it you run the danger of losing 
credibility. 


DEGREE OF ACCURACY IN REFLECTING FOREIGN POLICY 


Senator HtckKENLoopER. Of course, I do not want to get down to 
speciiic cases, but there is another field of criticism of the Voice of 
America and its statements abroad. That is, that the news broad- 
east abroad about certain American public figures is tremendously 
overweizhted in favor of those who advocate a certain policy in this 
country; as - those who are opposed to the policy or who seem to be 
te mporarily i 1 disfavor, a minimum of news about their position or 
statement is sent abroad over the Voice of America. I say that that 
is a criticism; | am not making that as an allegation. We have heard 
that. 

Mr. Francis. That is a criticism, but you have there the question 
of presenting a picture to many countries of what would seem to be 
chaos or complete disunity when, in fact, there may not be such a 
situation, and I think in all of those problems we must rely on policy 
guidance from the policymakers, and it is our intent at all times where 
there is any question really of importance of the type we are discussing 
now, to get prompt, clear-cut policy statements as to what we should 
do, and we do that. 

Senator HickenLoopzr. Of course, you cannot do that in every 
instance.I suppose the bulk of your news could not be broadcast if you 
had to run down to Washington or telephone there in every instance, 
and say: “Shall we run this story or shall we not run this story?” 

You have got.a show to keep on the road overseas, and it has got to 
go on. I am just saying that there has been criticism that certain 
polici ies and certain philosophies have been greatly emphasized in the 
news—to the point where foreign governments think that that is the 
universal opinion of the American people—when, as a matter of 
fact, there ray be equally strong contrary opinions on certain political 
and economic philosophies, which are minirized in these broadcasts. 

As I say, I arn not raking that charge myself. I have not canvassed 
t, but I have heard the criticism repeatedly from abread. In other 
words, I have heard it abroad from some of our people who say, ‘““The 
American information program gives us one side of the picture over 
here, if not through the Voice, then through various other media. 
What is the other side of the picture?’’ They have asked me that a 
number of times. 


CRITICISMS OF POLICY OR INFORMATION MEDIA 


Mr. Pusan. I wonder, Senator, if that is criticism of the—if the 
Voice has been inaccurate in reflecting United States foreign policy, 
then it is wrong. If it has reflected it accurately, and if the critic 
objects to the foreign policies, then I think the Voice has been correct 
in carrying the foreign policy, that is, whatever that policy was at 
that time. 
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Now, it seers to me, as I recall it through the years when there is 
an opposition to any given complex question that is under discussion, 
we have stated the opposition, we have carried the leading spokes:r en, 
given the position, and it takes all these very difficult and com plex 
questions, like China policy, and so on, but I wonder if the criticisn is 
of the Voice or is it of the foreign policy. In other words, I have sorr e- 
times felt that the Voice has gotten beaten for something that might 
have been leveled more by those particular critics against that partic- 
ular aspect of foreign policy, and I wonder if one should not judge it 
on whether it reflects it accurately. 

Of course, there are two sides to these questions, and one should 
give certainly the leading position of the United States Government, 
and then should also give what the prine ipal opposition to that is. 

Now, there is a danger in that, and that is a danger, I recall, when 
the Russians were s: Lying at one time that Henry Wallace had a pretty 
good opportunity of becoming President of the United States. If the 
Voice of America at that time had given, say, anywhere near the same 
amount of space to Henry Wallace as was given to the candidates of 
the Republican and Democratic Parties, I think we might have 
actually added to that distortion that the Russians were presenting, 
so I think one has to be a little careful of that. But I wonder if that 
criticism is—I am not sure if it is not leveled — certain aspects of 
foreign policy rather than of the reflection of that by the Voice, and 
the other media of the information program? 

Senator HickeNLooper. It could be. I merely wanted to pose the 
question and hear what you had to say about it. 


SUGGESTIONS RELATING TO VOA 


Mr. Francis. Would you like me now, Senator, to go through these 
various suggestions? 

Senator HickeNLoopER. Do you have them covered in that written 
report there? 

Mr. Francis. I do, and I would be happy to make this available. 

Senator HickenLooper. May I suggest this: If you refer to them 
there and give your answers—since it is approximately 5 o’clock now, 
and our subcommittee has rather faded away—I think the subcom- 
mittee can get them from the record and read them, and we will have 
them for research. It might shorten this hearing if you just put them 
into the record. 

Mr. Francis. I would like before turning it in, to have it checked 
over by Mr. Crosby, if I may, to make sure there is no classified 
material in this text here, and then to present it. Is that agreeable? 

Senator HickKENLoopeR. Yes. You may have it checked and turn 
it in, and we will put it into the record. Is that what you said? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Yes; that will be fine. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


COMMENTS BY STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS ON SUGGESTIONS REGARDING 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS (Votce or AMERICA) 


Suggestion 1.—Credibility can only be established by telling the truth; the 
Voice must adhere to such a policy in describing the United States and its policies 

Comment: IIA agrees. The present operation of the Voice and its contem- 
plated future operation reflect this concept. 
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Sugges‘ions ?.—Concentrate shortwave broadcasting on Iron Curtain countries 

Comment: About 70 percent of VOA’s broadcasting effort is now directed to 
countries behind the [ron Curtain. This area is an unique target to be reached 
by the uniquely effective medium radio. IIA believes that if short-wave broad- 
casting is, by a policv determination, to be confined to the Iron Curtain countries, 
this decision should be taken only if thereby we do not leave an uncontested field 
to Soviet psychological aggression in countries outside the Iron Curtain. 

Sugges'ion 8.— Outside [ron Curtain countries, place short-wave broadcasting 
on a standby basis or terminate entirely. 

Comment: As to the first half of question, the Voice of America is now, for 
the most part, on a 15- or 30-minute program schedule to each of the countries 
in the free world. This would appear to be a ‘‘standby basis.”” To eliminate the 
programs entirely would leave the field wide open to the Soviets. (See reply to 
the foregoing suggestion No. 2.) 

Sugges'ion 4.—Schedule of Voice of America broadcasts should be more widely 
publicized. 

Comment: ITA concurs that more attention should be given to publicizing 
VOA broadcasts in special areas. 

Suggestion 5.—Use funds now going into ineffective shortwave broadcasting 
for expansion of other media. 

Comment: All media have an important role in the international information 
effort. Shortwave radio plays only a minor role in the VOA efforts to non-Iron 
Curtain areas. But though it has limitations, shortwave radio should not be 
discounted as a means of reaching areas such as in the Far East and Near East 
where a certain dependence upon radio has developed, despite the relatively small 
number of radio receivers. Also it is necessary to rely on shortwave penetration 
in areas impossible to cover by medium wave signals. One of the areas for which 
shortwave will continue to be an important means of communication is the Far 
East because of distances, listening babits, and other factors. 

Suggestion 6.—In VOA broadeasting, even to Iron Curtain countries, build 
programs largely around straight news and commentary and eliminate the heavy 
propaganda; this is the BBC technique. 

Comment: News and commentary are extremely important, particularly to 
Iron Curtain countries. But additional techniques are effective in gaining Amer- 
ican objectives. For example, documentaries, press comment or satire often are 
more successful than news or commentary in making a desired point or in counter- 
acting a Communist propaganda lie. News interpretations are especially needed 
in broadeasts to the Communist world where the tack of any free flow of informa- 
tion prevents the people from making their own evaluation of worid events. 

Suggestion ?.—International Broadcasting Service should concentrate on shows 
produced abroad or canned programs prepared in New York for use on local 
networks in countries outside the Iron Curtain. 

Comment: Only about 30 percent of VOA’s broadeasting effort is now directed 
to non-Iron Curtain countries. In this effort, approximately 35 percent is relayed 
by stations in free world countries. This is in addition to locally produced and 
recorded programs which are made available to the local stations. Such programs 
are subject, of course, to approval by the local radio officials. Not only is the 
possibility of censorship involved but there is the possibiiity ef demands for types 
of programng which are more expensive but which less serve the interest of 
the United States VOA aids in producing and placing programs wherever possible 
but it is felt that divergent types of approach are necessary instead of putting 
“ail of the eggs in one basket.”’ 

Suggestion &.—Originate all programs of the ‘‘Voice of America’’ in the United 
States, so that the operation does not lose its distinctive national character. 

Comments: Good programming practice dictates that the basie radio oper- 
ation, containing news and central political material, should originate in the 
United States and that this ccntral output be supplemented by the tactical 
programm ing from bases abroad, under ine supervision of competent American 
publie affairs officers. It is believed that such a supplemental function would 
not cause the operation to lose its distineti ive national character. 

Sugaestion 9.—Move the International Broadeasting Service to Washington 
where it can be more closely supervised by the Department of State and the ITA. 

Comment: This has been studied in the past by officials of the program as 
well as by independent management consultants. It was at that time recom- 
mended that the VOA operation remain in New York. Some of the reasons for 
this decision were: 

New York is the center of the radio industry; a gieat amount of free talent is 
available and a great amount of linguistic talent is available. 
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On the other hand location of the VOA operations in Washington would un- 
doubtedly result in closer supervision by the Administrator, and probably some 
saving in travel and administration. 

However, this is a top policy decision which has to be made by the Adminstrator. 

Suggestion 10.—Establish a quasi-public service corporation, independent of 
the State Deparement, to handle VOA, with officials of the corporation having 
direct access to the White House. 

Comment: This is a matter which will have to be decided by the Administrator 
and other top officials of the Government. 

Suggestion 11.—The broadcasting service should, like the BBC, be informed of 
poliey but not be subject to Government direction. 

Comment: The relationship of the Foreign Office to the BBC seems to IIA to 
be an effective system for the British. Whether it would work for the VOA is 
difficult to say. It must not be forgotten that the official character of the Voice 
is what gives it a weight of authority in many areas of the world 

Suggestion 12.— More powerful non-United States stations like RIAS and Radio 
Free Europe should be established in the border states and should be encouraged 
eventually to take over all propaganda broadcasting to Iron Curtain countries. 

Comment: This has always been of primary concern to the IIA. Such projects 
as the 300-kilowatt transmitter in Munich, the ultra-high-power transmitter near 
Munich shortly to come on the air, and the two ultra-high-power projects in the 
Philippines and in Okinawa, are by far more powerful transmitters than either 
RIAS or Radio Free Europe, carefully designed to penetrate deep into the target 
areas. A similar project is about to be launched in the eastern Mediterranean 
area. The work done by such stations as RIAS is extremely valuable but RIAS 
itself is utilized as one of the stations on the Voice of America network three times 
daily. The additional power of the new projects enumerated above, plus the 
additional ingredient that they will be closely coordinated, supervised and guided, 
will make them a more valuable instrument for the United States than such estab- 
lishments as RFE, which tends to be isolated and largely unchecked as to the 
broadeast material being disseminated. 

Suggestion 13.—News dissemination should be modeled after BBC broadeasts, 
which have earned an excellent reputation because of their honesty. 

Comment: BBC enjoys an excellent reputation for honesty in news dissemina- 
tion, and VOA strives equally for the goal of honesty and eredibilitv. VOA does 
not pervert the news. It does not attempt to carry all the news. News items are 
selected but not distorted. Complete objectivity in the news would not serve 
the best interests of the United States in a Communist country which receives 
from its own official news sources only one side of the picture. Yet VO\ does not 
ignore news that is unfavorable to the United States but attempts to put such 
items in proper perspective. VOA’s criteria include not only news value and 
listener interest but seeks also to use news as a means of furthering the objectives 
of the United States. 

VOA feels that it is better to work for the psychological advantages of the 
United States rather than to provide simply an objective information program. 

Suggeslion 14.—More of the programs should be of an educational nature, to 
counteract the stereotype belief that Americans are materialistic and lack culture. 

Comment: More educational material is needed for certain areas to overcome 
the stereotype that the American people are crudely materialistic. The Voice of 
America, of course, attacks this problem vigorously. 

Suggestion 15.—Religious. instruction should be broadcast to peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain who cannot obtain it otherwise. It should be made clear that 
the instruction is not given with a view to conversion and does not vio.ate the 
principles of separation of church and state. 

Comment: The Voice of America maintains a department of religious program- 
ming and frequently consults with religious leaders for program suggestions and 
ideas. Maintaining the policy of the principle of separation of church and state, 
VOA broadeasts regularly carry religious material to all the major world faiths. 
ILA agrees that religious broadcasts are influential but believes it should devote 
no air time to instruction in this field. As specific examples of the type of religious 
program being done, the following examples are cited: 

julgaria.—The Bulgarian service has carried religious commentaries on an 
average of twice each month, usually on Sunday, with more intensive treatment 
at the time of important religious holidays, such as Christmas and Easter. 

Albania.—The programs to Albania have carried special commentaries and 
features commemorating the principal Christian and Moslem religious holidays. 
The dual coverage has been followed in an attempt to fulfill the varied religious 
interests of the population of Albania, 688,280 of whom belong to the Moslem 
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faith, 210,313 of whom are members of the Orthodox Christian Church of Albania, 
and the 104,184 who are Roman Catholics. Greater relative attention to religious 
questions was possible beginning with January 1953, when the VOA increased 
its broadcast time to Albania from 15 minutes to 30 minutes daily. 

Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland.—At no time has the suggestion been made by 
any of the hundreds of interviewees or other native sources available to the VOA 
that we broadcast “religious instruction’’ behind the Iron Curtain. It has been 
found that in the Satellite countries, where practically every foreign broadcast 
listener listens to at least 2 or 3 stations, these stations are viewed rather as 
playing their special roles in a coordinated total effort than being competitors for 
the same audience. Hence, for religious programs regular VOA or BBC listeners 
may turn to the Vatican radio; ¢onversely, Vatican radio listeners will turn for 
world news to the VOA, ete. 

The religious programs carried by the VOA Czechoslovak, Hungarian, and 
Polish services which have occasionally evoked listener comment in letters and 
interviews consist of: 

(a) Regular Sunday programs featuring religious commentaries, sermons, 
addresses by leading priests. Such a program is now carried by the Czech 
and Slovak service; it was suspended on the Polish program with the elimination 
of the ‘‘breakfast’’ broadcasts, but a religious commentary was made part of 
its regular ‘‘youth show’, prepared in New York and broadcast from Munich; 
and a regular religious program is planned for incorporation in the Hungarian 
output. 

(b) Heavy coverage of all religious holidays, especially Christmas, New Year, 
and Easter, in addition to celebrations of the (past) national holidays of the 
target countries with participation of religious leaders and religious features. 
Example: The Hungarian Easter program in 1953 filled substantial parts of the 
daily schedule for 8 days with sermons, worldwide reports on Easter celebra- 
tions, Psalm recitals, broadcasts of services, description of ceremonies, prayers, 
etc. 

(c) An important part of VOA’s exposure and condemnation of communism 
in the three Services centers around the antireligious or atheist and therefore 
immoral character of Communist ideology and action. 

While the celebrations of holidays had in the past drawn the bulk of audience 
mail from these countries, and continues to be occasionally singled out as “pro- 
grams remembered” in the interviews, it is the news and commentaries dealing 
with the Church persecution, and placing this religious theme in the broader 
political context, that evoke the most frequent and most favorable response. 

Rumania.—Religious commentaries have been broadcast to Rumania on a 
regular weekly basis. These original religious commentaries have been carried on 
Saturday or Sunday, as part of the regular ‘‘American Radio Journal for Rumania” 
which is available at 1845-1900 local time. Over and above these regular com- 
mentaries, the VOA Rumanian language service has broadcast regularly timely 
sermons or special features at important religious holidays, notably at Christmas 
and Easter. 

The VOA has received only very sparse comments concerning these religious 
commentaries and features, but reaction among the audience would appear to 
be favorable. 

China.— Material which points up the intrinsic values and moral and ethical 
teachings of Confucianism is incorporated into the content of VOA broadcasts 
in Chinese dialects. Contrasts between communism as being practiced in China 
and the teachings of Confucianism and Buddhism are frequently made in VOA 
Chinese dialect broadcasts. 

The U. S. S. R.—All VOA language services beamed to the U. 8. 8S. R. carry 
regular religious features on Saturdays or Sundays. The VOA Lithuanian 
religious programs consist of three Roman Catholic and one Protestant feature 
every fourth Saturday. The VOA Turkestani programs carry Korean readings. 

Suggestion 16.—Subsidize private shortwave broadcasters to carry an increasing 
part of the programing and transmission of broadcasts to non-Iron Curtain 
countries, in the interests of economy and securing greater listener acceptance. 

Comment: Previous attempts in this direction, i. e., private broadcasters 
broadcasting to friendly nations, have not been satisfactory, either from the 
view points of product or cost. Also, there is the question of ‘‘policy direction”’ 
to private broadcasters. Private initiative should be used to the greatest degree 
possible to augment VOA output, but not to replace it. 

Suggestion 17.—Try to obtain more broadcasting time in this country for pro- 
grams of countries, and to arrange to exchange educational radio programs. 
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Suggestion 18.—Expand use of television in programs, among other measures 
arrange for exchange of television programs with friendly nations 

Comment: IIA concurs in the suggestion, actually, it has been pioneering in 
this effort. In conjunction with other IITA media., the VOA has investigated the 
possibilities of using television abroad It has examined domestie output for 
shipment abroad, and arranged for an exchange of TV programs with friendly 
nations. 

Suggestion 19.—Develop cooperative broadeasting with other free nations, 
through conferences and diplomacy 

Comment: The IIA also cone urs in this suggestion. It has for some time been 
attempting to develop broadcasting in other free nations, and will continue to do 
so. Cooperation already has been obtained with BBC, Canadian Broadcasting 
Co., the French Radio, the German Radio, the Italian Radio, the Austrian 
Radio, the Greek Radio, and other nations 

Suggestion 20.—The news presented by the information program should be 
edited to some extent, because isolated “honest” news items could distort the 
whole picture of America. 

Comment. This suggestion is an erroneous assumption that the Voice news 
output resembles the front page headlines of American newspapers As a standing 
policy the news desk of the Voice of America avoids stories which unfavorably 
reflect on the United States except for reasons of maintaining credibility Also 
the Communists will distort and magnify the unfavorable story. So news 
stories are used, in a straight and factual manner, but with all the favorahle 
angles mustered. 

Suggestion 21.—High quality material should be emphasized, rather than hun- 
dreds of hours of mediocre material. 

Comment: IITA agrees that the program standard of all material should be of 
the highest possible type and will continue to strive for this. It does not believe, 
however, there should be reduction in output since many programs are now on 
what is a standbv basis, i. e., 15 to 30 minutes each. 

Suggestion.—The Armed Forces network, which is popular with Europeans 
because it is not directed as propaganda to them, should be made more powerful. 

Comment: The popularity of the Armed Forces network with Europeans is due, 
in large measure in our opinion, to the light entertainment which it carries, e. g., 
music of all sorts. Its popularity is also due to the fact that a knowledge of the 
English language is not essential to the enjoyment of music. The news output 
is like that of the domestic American radio stations. 

Strengthening the technical facilities of AF N would undoubtedly increase the 
number of non-American listeners, but it is questionable whether light entertain- 
ment programs will ever do more than entertain the audience. Should the 
programming be revised to include propaganda material, it may be questioned 
whether such material should be directed to members of the Armed Forces, which 
AFN is primarily designed, and whether making it a propaganda vehicle would 
defeat the “nonpropaganda” status it now holds among non-American listeners. 


Senator HickeN.Looprer. Thank you very much for coming. We 
want to get all sides of this picture, and we welcome your help here. 

Mr. Francis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 4:55 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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UniTep STATES SENATE, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForbnIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:05 p. m., in the 
Old Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol, Senator Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hickenlooper (chairman), Wiley, Green, Ful- 
bright, and Gillette. 

Senator HickENLooprer. The subcommittee will please come to 
order. Other members of the subcommittee will be here in a little 
while ; but, as everybody knows, there is an exhausting and penetrating 
and lengthy discussion of certain issues going on on the Senate floor 
now, and we may therefore anticipate a shortage of attendance here 
today. 

The first witness this afternoon will be Mr. Robert L. Johnson, 
Administrator of the International Information Program. 

If you will come forward, Mr. Johnson, we would appreciate it. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Will you identify your connection with 
the program for the record, unless you have done it sufficiently in your 
prepared statement. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. JOHNSON, ADMINISTRATOR, 
INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Jonnson. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, this is the end of my 
seventh week as the Administrator of ITA. 

My name is Robert L. Johnson, and I come on a holiday from 
Temple University. I am still president, but I am down here to do 
what I can for our country. I have prepared a statement with a 
great deal of care that, I think, expresses as well as I know how my 
personal views about the responsibility of our particular organization, 
and I would like everyone to consider that the views expressed are 
my views and do not represent the views of anyone else. 

I have been associated with the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report for the last 2 or 3 years, and before that I had the privilege 
of working with one of the task forces of the Hoover Commission, 
and I found the study of the Federal Government a very interesting 
sort of extracurricular activity, so even before I came down to Wash- 
ington on this particular assignment I did have some rather strong 
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feelings as to how I thought we could best fulfill our responsibilities 
in the international information setup of the Federal Government. 

To conserve time, sir, | have tried to put on paper my ideas, and | 
think I can read my statement in about 15 or 20 minutes, at the out- 
side. 

Since this committee began its study of the United States interna- 
tional information and educational exchange program some 8 months 
ago, Many sweeping changes have taken place in the Government. 
Many more will follow. Some of the questions with which you were 
concerned 6 months ago are not those uppermost in your thinking 
today. New problems are constantly arising. 

In coming before your committee, my role should be that of one 
who comes to learn—to draw upon the thorough knowledge that you 
have gained in months of study. For in my brief tenure as Adminis- 
trator of the United States International Information Administration, 
I have yet to acquaint myself with all the many details of this signifi- 
cant program. 

I am not ready with “all the answers.’”’ However, staff members 
of the ILA who will follow me will go into many of the specific questions 
which you submitted to the Secretary of State. Later on, I should 
appreciate coming back again to discuss with you any unanswered 
questions. Today, I should like to take up with you certain basic 
conclusions I have reached in regard to the future of the program. 


EXERCISING UNITED STATES MORAL LEADERSHIP 


First of all, I believe with all my heart that the moral leadership of 
the United States will prove to be the major factor in winning the 

“cold war’’; it can prove to be the big difference between world war 
and world peace. I say it ‘“can’’—I am confident it will be the “big 
difference’’—if we, in the words of President Eisenhower, realize that 
“as a nation, everything we say, everything we do, and everything we 
fail to say or do will have its impact in other lands.” 

In my opinion, there is a definite need for a Government informa- 
tion and educational exchange program to supplement what America 
is already doing abroad—economically, politically, and militarily. 
Countless peoples throughout the world seek to know what. America 
is doing or planning to do with respect to matters of significance. In 
many instances they cannot learn because artificial barriers imposed 
by zealots are in the way. We should try to reach such peoples, to 
invite them to appraise and to balance so that understanding may 
replace suspicion, 

Our reassurance to the rest of the world takes many forms. A 
Government program of information and educational exchange can 
be only a small segment of the great flow of American ideas which 
reach other peoples—through the printed word, our products and our 
skills, our Armed Forces, and our tourists. 

This means that we must fully and effectively mobilize our total 
energies, public and private, and direct them toward a common 
purpose. This is a program in which every American can play a 
part. We must not rely merely on a Voice of America, but rather on 
all the voices of Americans—160 million—in concert. 

To join these forces for good, we must take the initiative in the 
struggle for the minds of men and stand before the world as the real 
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leader of peace, freedom, and prosperity. We must talk and we must 
act like world leaders. Our deeds must match our words. 


TRUTH AND COOPERATION AS WEAPONS OF FREE WORLD 


L believe that the best weapon in the arsenal of freedom is truth. 
Our overseas program must express this moral leadership to foreign 
peoples in terms that they can understand and believe. In reaching 
the minds of the peoples of the world, we must get across our funda- 
mental belief in the worth of the individual. And, most importantly, 
we must stress the significance of religion in our national life. 

I am determined that we try to insure peace in an ever-enlarging 
free world through the medium of truth. But even the truth can be 
doubted or denied, misunderstood or rejected. Sometimes, it can 
offend. If we are to gain acceptance of the truth, we must tell it 
skillfully. In short, we must know who, what, where, when and how 
to tell it. 

One other reason why we must do this is clear. For in many 
countries of this world, peoples are subjected to an astonishing 
barrage of Communist broadcasts. Its effect is difficult to foretell. 
But it seems clear that the free countries cannot afford to ignore such 
intensive efforts to affect the thinking of their peoples. 

I believe that we must place increased emphasis on the principle 
of mutuality with other nations in carrying out our program. For 
example, we must develop, by every possible means, an awareness 
on the part of the free peoples of the world—of their common interests 
in defense of their freedoms and of the necessity for common and 
united effort. In short, we must convince them that we have nothing 
to sell, but that together we have much to share. 

This program can, through its various media, accomplish this 
awareness throughout the world. Through the medium of the radio 
we can reach the people quickly. Through the press and motion- 
picture services we can reach wide audiences. Through the educational 
exchange we can enlist the participation of individuals on a personal- 
ized basis to give firsthand accounts of our peaceful aims. Through 
the meeting places we have provided in the information centers we 
can help to broaden the understanding of our purposes—and our 
people. 

I believe that we must adhere closely and give concrete expression 
to the basic objective of the Smith-Mundt Act of increasing mutual 
understanding between the people of the United States and the 
peoples of other countries. In so doing we will emphasize, through 
personal contact as well as words and pictures, the basic beliefs, 
values, and goals of the people of the United States; the similarity of 
these beliefs, values, and goals to those of other free peoples; and the 
differences between the way of life of people in a free society and 
life behind the Iron Curtain. 


ORGANIZATION AND LOCATION OF THE IIA 


In order to fulfill our objectives effectively, responsibility for 
administering the United States international information and 
educational exchange program, in my personal opinion, must be 
vested in a single agency of the Government, and the head of it 
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should have direct access to originating sources of foreign policy to 
assure that the agency plays its proper—and full—part in formu- 
lating as well as promoting foreign policy. There are several other 
good reasons for this. 

The first is flexibility—the kind that permits us to move fast. The 
Washington operation must be so established as to produce speedy 
decisions on matters vitally affecting the work of the public-affairs 
officers in the field. We must be in a position to take the initiative 
on short notice—to shift resources in a matter of hours. Also, many 
of our products are perishable—we cannot afford to let them spoil 
because of delayed handling. We must get the “goods” there on time. 

Another reason for vesting full responsibility for the program in an 
independent agency is that the information and educational exchange 
program must work in support of the substantive policies and activi- 
ties of the several departments and agencies engaged in overseas 
activities—State, of course, come first, Defense, MSA, Agriculture, 
Commerce. It will give us better coordination of these mutually de- 
pendent activities—and it should save the taxpayer some money. 

I would like to emphasize the exchange of leaders, students, and 
other persons with countries abroad. It is indeed satisfying to have 
learned of the broad advances made in this field. JI want to strengthen 
this program and to bring it to even a greater measure of affiliation 
with those organizations which have pioneered it for so many years. 
Moreover, I feel any new organization should include not only the 
informational but the educational exchinge operations. In that way 
a close coordination of short- and long-term objectives should ensue. 

This agency must have several approaches to its goals. For exam- 
ple, a theme or a technique for mass media is not always suitable for 
educational exchange. The agency thus will give full recognition to 
the unique role of each approach. And policy and planning will be 
organized and staffed to afford guidance which is tailored to the poten- 
tialities, special role, and technique of each approach. 








STATURE OF 





THE PROGRAM AT HOME AND ABOARD 


The overseas information and educational exchange program must 
have stature. This program is a relatively new enterprise for 
Americans. We are masters in the field of advertising and public 
relations. We leave nothing unturned to sell ourselves to ourselves. 
But we are not familiar enough with all the techniques we need to use 
expertly in foreign lands. We must do our utmost to raise the level 
of competence. It will require intensive training of personnel, and 
I intend to give much attention to this matter. A job in the Inter- 
national Information Administration should offer an attractive 
career—to be sought after by top people—and to be recognized by the 
American people as a position of stature and trust. 

Finally, I believe that we must engage the energies and imagina- 
tions of more Americans in direct participation with this program. 
Right now, there are literally hundreds of sound, patriotic private 
organizations ready and willing to help. All they need is the invita- 
tion to take part and the necessary guidance on the role they can 
play. 

But if we want their help, we must let them know what we are 
trying to accomplish and what they, too, can do. This has been a 
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serious problem and it has been recognized by both the United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange and the United 
States Advisory Commission on Information. 

In their most recent report to the Congress, the latter Commission 
recommended, ‘‘that Congress authorize the International Information 
Administration to release domestically, without request, information 
concerning its programs.’’ I agree, ladies and gentlemen, whole- 
heartedly with this recommendation. The American people must 
be informed. 

One thing is evident. Until now the information and educational 
exchange program has lived the life of Topsy—somehow, it just 
grew. It’s time that we nurture this child, give it guidance and 
direction—in short, give it a chance to grow into a mature being. 

Last Thursday the President spoke of peace. One thing he said 
struck me with particular significance. ‘A nation’s hope of lasting 
peace,’’ he said, ‘“‘cannot be firmly based upon any race in armaments, 
but rather upon just relations and honest understanding with all other 
nations.”” To me, this makes our success in building world under- 
standing, through spreading the truth, a matter of transcending 
importance. 

AMERICAN BROADCASTS TO FINLAND 


Mr. Chairman, last night I happened to see one of my friends who 
has the reputation, and the fine reputation, of being one of our great, 
very great, Americans, and if I were to try to classify him for you and 
the ladies and gentlemen present, I would say he probably was one of 
the greatest intelligence officers of our times. 

He handed me a memorandum that is unsigned, but which comes 


from a source that he considers reliable. It is very brief, but it gives 
you an example of what we are trying to do and can do better as we 
know our job better, and bring to our program abler and more brilliant 
leadership. I wonder if I might read these two pages? They are 
quite brief. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. By all means, 

Mr. JoHNSON (reading): 


The writer of this memorandum has no intention of expressing any opinion 
about the VOA or its organization. He wishes only to bring forward some re. 
marks about the American broadcasts to Finland. 

These broadcasts are in the writer’s opinion not only very useful but most 
necessary and important, and the discontinuing of the same would be extremelv 
regretable. 

Owing to Finland’s present political situation into which she was forced through 
the armistice with Russia, 1944, and the Paris Peace Treaty, 1947, the Finrish 
press has to observe a great restraint in discussirg the Soviet U.sion and its 
policy. Although the press is free, criticism of the U. 5. 5. R. is avoided and even 
references to the Russian attacks against Finland during World War I} are treated 
with great caution when they cannot be avoided. This trend becomes even more 
clear if present writings of the Finnish press are compared with prewar writings 
and writings of other free nations, for example of Sweden. The Finnish state 
radio, on the other hand, follows a line of complete neutrality on the subject and 
not infrequently carries programs extolling various aspects of Soviet life and 
communism, 

The official attitude of the Finnish Government is one of deference, in some 
cases even of subservience toward the Kremlin. 

At the occasion of Stalin’s death Mr. Tanner, the grand old man of the Finnish 
Labor Party, expressed the real opinion of the Finnish people at a great public 
meeting in the city of Tampere when he said that Stalir certainly had not been a 
friend of Finland having twice attacked the country with military might. This 
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was in oppos'tio to statements extolling the deceased dictator as a friend of 
Finland which were issued by the President of the Republic, J. K. Paasikivi, 
Prime Minister U. K. Kekkonen and others and seconded bv several newspapers. 
To counteract such official and officially inspired trends is of great moral import - 
ance 

The VOA broadcasts counterbalance broadcasts from Moseow in the Finnish 
language and the sometimes very skillfull and varied Russian propaganda which 
through art, literature, and in other forms is directed not only to Communists and 
fellow-travelers but to the Finnish publie in general and which in the long run 
may have considerable effect in spite of the great immunity of the Finns to this 
propaganda. To counteract this influence and to keep the Finnish people con- 
stantly alert and informed about the threat of Russian communism is a task which 
the American broadcasts have a great ideological responsibility to discharge on 
behelf of Western and Christian civilization. 

The fundamental fact is that the American broadcasts have brought to the 
Finns much material about the Soviet Union which never could have been pub- 
lished in the Finnish papers or in the Finnish radio. In particular, the series of 
talks by Niilo Virta have attracted wide attention in Finland. The VOA Finnish 
Service distributes regularly mimeographed copies of Virta’s talks free of charge to 
its listeners on request. These mimeographed talks have become very popular and 
are passed from hand to hand. 

Furthermore the VOA broadcasts have well-nigh inexhaustible possibilities of 
utilizing to their advantage the widespread and sincere interest felt in Finland 
toward the American Finns. The VOA has endeavored to foster greater mutual 
understanding between the United States and Finland by devoting a large share 
of its programs to descriptions of the conditions and life of the American Finns. 
On the other hand, the descriptions of the United States presented by American 
Finns broadcasting over the Finnish program as interviewed or featured guest 
speakers contribute to refute and to correct misunderstandings and false impres- 
sions concerning the United States created in Finland through Communist propa- 
ganda and sheer ignorance. 

It may also be remarked that the VOA Finnish Service probably has an audi- 
ence behind the Iron Curtain, on the other side of the Finnish border in the 
Carelian-Finnish 8. 8. R. and in Ingermanland where there are Finnish-speaking 
minorities. 

There are more than 850,000 licensed radio sets in operation in Finland at 
the present time. The vast majority, perhaps up to 90 percent of these sets, 
are equipped with shortwave. The potential radio audience in Finland can be 
estimated at almost 2,400,000 persons, the total adult population in Finland 
being 2,700,000 persons. Radio must therefore be considered a very important 
medium in Finland. It extends to all strata of society and it covers the entire 
country. Radio, moreover, provides perhaps the best direct information medium 
for the remote rural areas of Lapland and Eastern Finland where Communist 
influence is stronger than elsewhere in the country. 

The writer has been told that the Finnish audience of the American broad- 
casts is steadily increasing; during the year 1952 the audience is said to have 
increased by more than 60 percent. 

The American broadcasts to Finland demonstrate in the eyes of the Finns the 
deep interest the United States of America takes in Finland and the Finnish 
people. If these broadcasts were discontinued, this would be interpreted in 
Finnish circles as signifying a diminishing of United States of America’s interest 
toward Finland. 


REDUCING BROADCASTS TO THE FREE WORLD 


Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to give you, in private, and the 
members of the committee, the name of the Intelligence officer who 
gave me this memorandum if you care to have it. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Thank you, Dr. Johnson. If the perti- 
nent substance of the memorandum is in the record, I see no partic- 
ular purpose in including the name of the officer who wrote it—unless 
other members of the subcommittee would desire it. It is the 
sentiment expressed that is important, rather than his name. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right, sir. 
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Senator HickeENLoopPER. Therefore, unless some other members of 
the subcommittee desire it, the name will not be included in the record. 

Thank you very much for your statement. 

Senator Witey. He has a little bit left. 

Senator HickENLoopPER, Excuse me, I thought you had finished. 

Mr. Jounson. | have, you might say, a postscript that I might 
read. This is not a part of my official statement. 

Senator HickENLooPER. If you wish to complete what you have to 
read, you may do so. 

Mr. Jounson, I know that the committee will be interested in an 
announcement we are making today. To comply with the economy 
move of the administration, the ILA will drop from its payroll about 

830 persons, and will abolish about 167 unfilled positions in the United 
States and overseas. 

The major effect will be to reduce Voice broadcasts to the free 
world. We will eliminate language broadcasts in French, Portuguese, 
Spanish to Latin America, Malayan, Thai, and Hebrew. Also, we 
will diminish the English broadcast service from 5 hours and 45 
minutes daily to 30 minutes. 

We intend to maintain our broadcasts to the Iron Curtain countries, 
and we will be able to strengthen the signal in certain critical areas 
through the use of new relay facilities. We will increase certain 
language broadcasts originating from the Munich center. We also 
will continue to supply some VOA material to local broadcasting 
stations in Latin America, and in Portugal, France, and Israel. 

I might say we are not giving up Finland, and we are not giving up 
Spain at this moment. 

That is all I have to say, sir. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. Thank you. The members of the sub- 
committee will, no doubt, have some questions to ask you. 

Senator Wiley? 

Senator Wiitey. Doctor, I have very few questions. I enjoyed 
your statement. I presume your assistants, who will follow you, will 
document many of your generalities by specific instances 

Mr. Jounson. I think they are prepared to do so, sir. 


PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS INTERESTED IN THE PROGRAM 


Senator Wi.tey. I have one question. You say that there are 
literally hundreds of sound patriotic organizations willing and ready 
to help. Have you got a list of those organizations? 

Mr. Jounson. I believe Mr. Humphrey has such a list. It is made 
up of foundations and other educational organizations who really do 
not know that the Government wants them to help, and I think we 
could get such a list. Is Mr. Humphrey here now? 

Mr. Humphrey, would you have such material available in a few 
days? 

Mr. Crossy (of the State Department). I think so; he will make it 
available. 

Senator Witey. If you can make that list available and will give 
it to the subcommittee, I am sure that will be very valuable. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Note.—The information referred to appears on p. 1095 of this 
volume.) 
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REORGANIZING THE IIA 


Senator HickeNnLooper. Senator Fulbright? 

Senator Futsrieut. Mr. Johnson, I am very glad to have had an 
opportunity at last to hear you testify and see you. I just have a 
few questions. 

Are these recommendations to which you refer to be submitted in 
the form of a reorganization plan to the Congress? 

Mr. Jonnson. I have not been asked for any reorganization plan, 
but I did tell Mr. Dulles that when I understood the program and 
where I thought we were heading and should head, that I would 
submit a reorganization plan of my own, which I hope will be available 
within another 5 or 6 or 7 weeks, sir. 

Senator Fu_sricut. Is it your understanding that under existing 
legislation you have authority to create a separate organization 
without any further legislation by the Congress? 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, sir, I do not really know about that. I under- 
stand there are two routes to the goal I seek: One is through reorgan- 
ization, and the other is through legislation, and I am not experienced 
enough to tell you, Senator, which is the best way and which | 
would even recommend at this time. 

Senator Fu.sricar. I do not want you to commit yourself in that 
respect, but I wondered if you had been informed by your legal 
experts that there does exist authority to create a separate organiza- 
tion without legislation—if you think you can do it. Have you been 
told that you can do it? 

Mr. Jonnson. I have not been told that. I have heard people 
say in a rather casual way that perhaps this could be done by Execu- 
tive order; I think I have heard that, but we have never really dis- 
cussed it, si 


COORDINATING LONG- AND SHORT-TERM OBJECTIVES 


Senator Futsricnut. In your statement, you say that you feel 
that any new organization should include, not only the informational, 
but also the educational exchange operations. You say that in this 
way a close coordination of short- and long-term objectives should 
ensue. 

Do you really feel that it is important to keep the educational 
exchange program with the Voice of America? 

Mr. Jonnson. I really do, sir. 

Senator Futnrieur. Just why? 

Mr. Jonnson. I would not say part with the Voice of America, sir, 
but I would say to keep the exchange program and libraries in the 
information program is very important, though pe rhaps, this is con- 
trary to the belief of some of my associates. The “educational pro- 
gram’ in my view is not just a long-range program, it is part and an 
important part of our whole effort. 

If I were going to try to express it very briefly I would say that the 
information program of the radio, our literature and newspapers and 
press, are a day-to-day job; but I consider the exchange program of 
great value and tremendously effective, and I would like very much to 
have it closely coordinated with our whole effort. We want to ‘‘ex- 
plain America’”’ and, I think, there is no better way than through the 
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exchange program. Ihave had the opportunity, sir, to talk with many 
visiting students at Temple University, and I know what a wonderful 
job the exchange program is doing. I would be very disappointed if 
it could not be a part of our overall program; and I feel that the book 
centers and the libraries, too, are of similar great importance. I be- 
lieve it all ties closely together. You might be interested in knowing 
that Dr. Robert C. Clothier, who is the president emeritus of Rutgers 
University, and an old friend of mine and a very fine scholar and a 
very great person is giving great consideration to coming down to be 
a special assistant to me and a special adviser in terms of the cultural 
aspects of our program. 


COORDINATING EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE AND INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


Senator Futprieut. You say that a close coordination of the 
long- and short-term objectives can be effected in that way. I am 
puzzled by that. How do you propose to coordinate the work of the 
binational commissions which exist in each country with your radio 
program? 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, sir, the radio program is going to be, in my 
judgment, a news broadcast. My feeling is that we can broadcast 
to many parts of ae apn the important things that are happening 
around the world; countries where there are no press services, 
particularly, it is important, for example behind the Iron Curtain. 
It is a pretty exciting thing for the people of the satellite countries to 
know what is happet ning in their own country, ai 7 we are able to 
broadcast this news to them. 

Senator Futsprieut. How do you coordinate that, and what does 
it have in common, with the exchange of students program? Or do 
you visualize the exchange of students program as another tool for 
disseminating propaganda? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well, sir, it depends on how you define  propa- 
ganda,’’ I suppose. I consider when a foreign student visits Temple, 
and we have had many in the last few years, and gets to learn about 
America and knows us and looks us in the eye and eats with us and 
visits with us over the weekend, he realizes we are not selfish, we have 
no imperialistic desires, and we want to be helpful. It is not that we 
want to bring everybody over to our side, but we want them to know 
we want to be on their side, that is, among the free peoples, and I do 
not know what is more effective in interpreting our point of view than 
to have people come into our country and then go back and see their 
friends and tell them what they have experienced. And I think it is 
it is a very wonderful thing for our countrymen to go abroad and meet 
with them. 

I had the opportunity the other day to meet the Governor of 
Northern Lebanon, and I could not help but feel after he made a short 
statement—it was at a little luncheon I had the pleasure of giving for 
him—that he was just delighted with the sincerity of our welcome to 
him. I think he is going to go back to his country as one of the great- 
est advocates of our peace-loving people that we could have. So 
after all, what better instrument 

Senator Futsrienut. | do not question that, but I do not quite see 
what that has to do with your broadcasting service. 
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Mr. Jounson. Well, the broadcasting service, sir, it seems to me. 
is a necessary tool in the areas where we cannot reach people by ex- 
change of students and professional people, ete. 

Senator FuLpricat. I would agree with that: I meant the relation- 
ship between the two. You say they must be coordinated. I am 
trving to elicit your opinion of the two separate things—different, ] 
think, in character and in activity. You say they must be coordi- 
nated, and I am puzzled by that. I do not quite understand what 
you visualize doing under this idea you have of coordination. I am 
a little thick, I guess, about this matter, but I do not quite under- 
stand it. 


VALUE OF DIFFERENT MEDIA IN EXPLAINING POLICIES ABROAD 


Mr. Jonnson. I think I have not expressed myself very well but 
I feel there are certain basic principles we want. to get over to the 
people of the world, and we have several ways of doing it. One is 
through the exchange of students and people in various walks of life. 

Senator FuLpricur. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. It is a tool, let us say, in getting our point of view 
over and getting them to understand our attitude toward the rest 
of the world and our desire to try to live up to this leadership which 
has been thrust upon us. 

We cannot use all our tools in every country. It seems to me—] 
visualize my job is to interpret in a forthright way the ideals of our 
Nation. Each tool, in my opinion, has an important part to play, 
and in a few countries we can use all the tools. 

For example, in the free countries I do not think it is so necessary 
to broadcast, and since I have been asked to make such a drastic 
cut and, of course, I am in complete sympathy with the administra- 
tion’s attitude that we should be economical—our own press services 
do a pretty good job there, so I do not think it is so important for us 
to broadcast in France, and England and Italy for example. 

I do think it is essential that we keep some of our moving-picture 
activities, because in some of the little villages in the hinterland there 
are many people who cannot read and write. But it seems to me 
the media are all tools, and I am like a carpenter going to a job with 
all my tools. A good carpenter needs a saw, he needs a chisel. a 
hammer; he needs nails and a screwdriver, and so forth. and it seems 
to me if we are going to really do a fine job in interpreting America 
to the world we need all the tools in the box, and the same carpenter 
should carry the box of tools. 

Senator Futsricut. [| still do not see anything in common between 
what you do through the press and the radio and what is done, as | 
understand it, through the exchange service now. I just do not 
see—— 

Mr. Jounson. I will tell you, Senator Fulbright. Maybe it would 
be better to have Mr. Riley discuss our program with you, and he 
will be appearing shortly. I have only been here 7 weeks, but it 
seems to me that it all ties in together, and that the man who directs 
one should direct the other. 
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STABILITY OF A SEPARATE INFORMATION AGENCY 


Senator FuLsricut. Here is one reason | am disturbed about it 
You wish to create a new organization separate from the Department 
of State. I have observed a number of separate organizations, such 
as the RFC, which is on the way out, and MSA—I do not know whether 
that is on the way out, but it certainly is not progressing and it is 
assumed to be just temporary. 

[ would hate to see this program separated from the State Depart- 
ment with the possible consequence that it would be liquidated. I 
would much prefer—at least for the part I am particularly interested 
in, Which is the exchange program—to have it remain a part of the 
Department of State. I cannot agree with you that you ean achieve 
the prestige and stature in any separate organization that the old- 
line State Department and other agencies of comparable stature 
already have—and, ! think, will continue to have. I would be very 
fearful, if this were all put into a separate organization, that in the 
relatively near future it might well cease to exist, or become atrophied 
from lack of attention. 

I will not dispute with you al all about taking the Voice and the 
press out of the State Department. I think they have a somewhat 
different approach. I hope that part is temporary, that these con- 
ditions which now exist will not exist forever. 

I do not feel the same way about the exchange program, and | 
think there is a very fundamental difference in its approach. 

We do not—lI hope we do not, and it is my understanding that 
we do not—try to indoctrinate people who come here. All we do is 
give them a free opportunity to observe for themselves, and to me 
there is a very great difference between that and telling them about 
ourselves, 

I have never been impressed by the persuasiveness of self-adulation, 
and I think that is, in a way, the essence of the socalled propaganda 
activities. 1, personally, could not support a project to remove the 
exchange program from the State Department. I do not think | 
quarrel with you about the rest of it. I do not consider that I know 
very much about them anyway. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, maybe I am _ overenthusiastic about the 
importance of libraries and the exchange program in terms of giving 
the whole picture of mine greater strength and greater respectability 
and greater credibility. 

Senator FuLsriest. Do not misunderstand me. I think they are 
important, too. We are not in disagreement about their importance. 
[ am concerned about their stability-—their longevity, if you like—and 
1 would hate to see them disturbed. 

It is my impression that these programs have been rather successful, 
and I hesitate to uproot them and start all over. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Jounson. Well, sir, I think in the short time I have been here 
that I have had the feeling that the exchange program is one that 
enjoys the confidence of this country in a much greater degree than 
any other, and I would say the libraries come next. 
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Senator Futsricut. Dr. Johnson, I think one reason for that has 
been the way in which it has been administered. I think we wer 
fortunate in getting extremely able people on the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships people who gave their services only because of their 


interest in the national welfare. None of them were paid, 
well know. 


Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Senator FuLtsricut. They were extremely able. When you talk 
about coordinating their work with these other agencies—I am not 
speaking for them; I do not know what they think—but my very 
definite impression is that they are not looking for coordination with 
any Voice of America. They are individually very substantial people, 
and they have taken the responsibility. I know they feel that they 
have given of themselves, and I think they feel they have had a.mea- 
sure of suce ess. The same is true of the Commissions in each country 
If you seek to coordinate them in any degree—make them subordinate 
or direct them as a part of a governmental propaganda agency—] 
think by that act you will have. destroyed their principal usefulness, 
and destroyed their incentive to function. 

I am quite sure that if I were in their place, I would not be content 
to operate in such a fashion. The reason they have given for their 
services is the feeling that they have the responsibility and that they 
are able to do something. 

In Great Britain, France, and other countries, you have some of 
the most important people in the country serving on those Boards. 
And I do not for a minute believe that they would become a part of 
any propaganda organization or information program which would 
coordinate them and direct them as to what to do. They feel that 
the program is just as much theirs as it is ours, and they give the same 
degree of attention and care to it that our Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships gives here. 

I think there is a very serious matter of—vou may call it a personal 
relation—human relations, involved in the administration of that 
program. IL attribute most of its success to that very characteristic 
of it: The independence and the quality of the Board here, and 
each country. 

I do not think any governmental agency operating in a foreign 
country as a governmental agency could possibly be as effective. 
Certainly, it could not attract the allegiance and the active support 
of those local people that this program has. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, perhaps I am too optimistic about what can 
be accomplished by a person with my attitude toward the exchange 
program. 

I would like to so conduct the Voice and the motion pictures and 
publications and press that most people will not feel that it is propa- 
ganda; I feel it is my job to inform the world of our point of view. 
I do not think we like in this country the word “propaganda,” and ] 
do not think if we do the kind of a job that I think needs to be done 
that it really should be regarded as propaganda. It is explaining, it 
is answering lies, it is making statements of fact. 
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LONG-TERM OPERATION OF THE INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator Fvu.sricutr. Of course, Dr. Johnson, I do not like to dis- 
cuss this on a personal basis—what vou would do—because we know 
that not many people can quite sts and up under the trials and tribula- 
tions of Government service. 

We have had, on the average, a new director for this service once 

‘twice a year for the last 5 vears—I hope vou will stay longer—I do 
wet approve of these changes every year. But I am looking at it over 
the long period, and I am sure the State Department is going to be 
with us for a long time, in spite of the attacks made upon it. | 
vould like to have vou continue as head of the program—I am not 
talking about that—I do not have any doubts about your ability. 

[ am talking about the long-term operation of the program, and its 
organization. lam afraid it would suffer in the long run if it were 
disconnected from a permanent important organization which, with 
ull its faults, has nevertheless been around for a long time and is 
voing to be around for a long time. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Senator FuLtsrieut. | am all for improving that organization 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Senator FuLBriGuHt (continuing). —not trying to abolish or dis- 
‘ontinue it. | just cannot bring myself to approve of taking out of 

program that I think is a very important activity in our inter- 
national relations. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, sir, my only comment on this matter is just 
this: If Russia should fold up tomorrow, and there should be no more 
great threat of the Kremlin’s aggressive tactics against the free world, 
[ still think there would be need for at least a modest educational job. 

[ think we are in the middle of a kind of world revolution. I 
believe there are many people in China today who probably never 
even heard of the Communists, but they are rebelling against oppres- 
sion and poverty and against the lac k of opportunity, so I would 
imagine there is a great responsibility that is going to rest on our 
shoulders for at least another 20 years. 

Now, maybe the time will come in 20 years or 25 years that we can 
wind up our information program; maybe the time will come when 
we can close shop, let us say, at least the more active parts of our 
program and then turn back the exchange and the libraries to the 
State Department. But I am not here, sir, really to urge anything. 
I am just here to tell you what, in my judgment, seems best. I have 
come down here at the invitation of the President and Mr. Dulles to 
undertake this job, and I am not trying to sell anybody on anything, 
except I am trying to be forthright and conscientious in my present 
study of my responsibilities. 

Senator Futsrieut. | certainly accept that. I do not deny that 
for a moment. However, may I point out that I have been working 
with this exchange program since 1945— 

Mr. Jounson. I know, sir. 

Senator Futsrient (continuing). And this is not some new idea 
we started. We have had ideas and suggestions about separation 
from time to time over the years. 
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CONSULTATION 





BETWEEN EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATURE 





May I ask you if the so-called Jackson Committee, which was set 
up by the President to study this matter, has made a recommendation 
to you? 

Mr. Jounson. I have not heard of any, sir. I have been asked to 
appear before them, but they have not made any comments to me. 


Senator Futsricnt. You do not know whether or not they are 
making such a recommendation? 

Mr. Jounson. I kave not the slightest idea, sir. 

Senator Futsricur. Is it fair to ask you that, before any reorgani- 
zation plan on this subject is presented to the Congress, this subcom- 
mittee be given an opportunity to discuss it with you? 

Mr. Jounson. I could not imagine that the administration would 
not want to do that. After all, your committee has done a lot of 
wonderfully good work, and I consider it constructive, and wane 
thetic. I have not been told about this, because I am working at a 
lower level than some of the people that have the overall picture in 
mind—but I cannot help but feel not only that this committee will 
be consulted but also that its opinion would carry great weight, 

Senator FuLtpricutr. Well, sometimes people forget about those 
things in the rush of business. The immediate purpose of my sugges- 
tion was to express, as politely as I could, the hope that we might have 
an opportunity to discuss any such proposal before it has actually 
been made; because after it has been made, as you well know, it is 
often too late 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Senator FuLBricut (continuing). For any changes. After all, 
we might have a suggestion that would improve it, although I do not 
know that that would be so. 

Mr. Jounson. I| cannot speculate about such a thing as that, but it 
would be to me inconceivable that you gentlemen would not be called 
in and consulted. I would bet my last dollar on it, could I put it that 
way, sir? 

Senator FuLsricut. It is very reassuring. I thank you very much 
for a very interesting statement. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. Senator Gillette? 













ARTIFICIAL BARRIERS TO INFORMATION DISSEMINATION 


Senator Gitterre. Mr, Chairman, unfortunately I did not hear 
the first part of the doctor’s statement, and I have no questions at this 
time. 

Senator HickENLOOPER. Senator Green? 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to have been late, but 
it could not be helped. 

However, | ran through this printed copy of the witness’ statement, 
and I listened to the examination by my colleague. There are a few 
things that I would like to ask about not in the way of criticism, 
either favorable or unfavorable, but simply to get a little amplification. 
Dr. Johnson, I noted as | went through your statement hastily, that 
you spoke of the fact that in many instances ‘‘they cannot learn be- 
cause artificial barriers imposed by zealots are in the way.’’ What 
did vou have reference to? 
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Mr. Jounson. Well, as to the artificial barriers, one good example is 
the way they are jamming our radio. You know that the Russian 
Government, and I am sure of this, is spending millions of dollars 
every month to prevent our Voice from getting through. And, by the 
way, do you also know that Russia is broadcasting to this country 
every day in English, and very clearly? I heard one of the broadcasts 
the other day on a record that was plaved for us. I consider that one 
of the artificial barriers, sir, that is typical of what I mean. 

Senator GREEN. Why did you say, “‘ by zealots’’? 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, certainly it takes a fanatic, I think, to work for 
the Communist Party, because of the long hours they put in, and their 
frantic desire to prevent the free world from having an opportunity to 
reach their peoples with the truth. 

Senator Green. You are referring, then, not to Americans, but to 
foreigners? 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Senator Green. I did not understand that; 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 


BROADCASTING RELIGIOUS PROGRAMS ABROAD 


Senator Green. The next point I would like to ask about is this: 
You say: 


Most importantly we must stress the significance of religion in our national life, 


How would you propose to do that? 

Mr. Jonnson. Let me read that sentence over. 

Senator GreEN. You talk about “the best weapon in the arsenal of 
freedom,” and then you end by saying “most importantly’? —— 

Mr. Jonnson. ‘We must stress the significance of religion.” 

Senator GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, sir, I believe that the great numbers of people, 
probably 800,060,060, behind the Lron Curtam—all but a very small 
minority—are basically religious people. But if vou stay away from 
the church and stray away from the fundamental truths that vou 
have been brought up with, after a while vou forget about them, and 
it seems to me that with the proper kind of programing we can do 
something to rebuild a spiritual force throughout the world. 

As you know, there are 10 basic religions throughout the world. 
[n these 10 there are 7 basic tenets. Now, it seems to me that we can 
reawaken the religious spirit of some of those people and turn them 
back to the fundamental truths. 

We had a conference just the other day, and have another con- 
ference planned for a day or two from now on this particular matter. 
We might broadcast to Greece, for instance, the services of one of 
the creat Greek Orthodox churches, with all of it beauty and music, 
as a way of reminding these people there is something fine and strong 
to hold on to, and that those who would belittle it are not their true 
friends. 


[am setting up, incidentally, a very top-flight advisory committee 
for this area of our work. I hope to have the privilege of having 
some of the leaders of all faiths assisting me I had the pleasure of 
meeting Bishop Sheen the othér day, by the way, and I was greatly 
impressed by him. I understand he is out of the country now, but 
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I intend to call on him shortly and ask him to help me as one of our 
advisers. I shall ask representatives of other faiths to join me in 
an advisory capacity. 


PROBLEMS CONCERNING -RELIGIOUS BROADCASTS 


Senator GREEN. As you say very well there are many great religions 
of the world. In many of these countries there is a majority “that 
believes very strongly that their religion is the only religion, and that 
other religions are not really religions at all. How are we going to 
undertake to give the point of view of each one of the religions? 
You pointed out a few Christian sects, but how can you divide the 
time between Buddhists and Moslems? 

Mr. Jonnson. We were discussing that, too. 1 think with the help 
of some scholars we can broadcast to Buddhists and to other religious 
groups appropriate and inspiring religious programs that will recall to 
these people the basic influence of religion in their everyday lives. 

Now, it is not an easy thing to do, Senator, but I do not think it is 
anything we should shy away from just because it is difficult. 

Senator Green. But are you not heading for the very dangers 
which our Founding Fathers sought to avoid when they separated the 
ehurch and state? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I think it is a matter of how it is handled, sir. 
] would think that a great Buddhist leader could speak to his people 
in their native tongue and, perhaps, reawaken in them a spirit that 
they may be losing. I do not see that there is any great danger if it 
is handled properly, sir. It will not be done, let me say, without a 
great deal of thought and a great deal of planning. 

It will take ingenuity and able leadership, but I would like to 
explore this possibility. 

Senator GREEN. As you say, it requires a great deal of careful 
thought in carrying out the project. It seems to me that it also 
requires a great deal of careful thought in proposing it. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I have thought a good deal about it, sir, and 
it seems to me there are certain “common denominators’? among us 
all. I think we all have a feeling of wanting to live useful lives and 
I think we all feel there is a universal father. If we did not, I think 
it would be pretty tragic. 

Senator GREEN. You pointed out some of the points on which 
there is common agreement. But there are a great many otbers that 
are controversial, and each religion would claim that their views 
ought to be expounded, would they not? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, we will find it difficult, sir, but I think we 
can do it. 

I just want to say this: We will not do it until we are pretty sure 
we are doing.it in the proper way. 

Senator Green. Is there a proper way? That is the point. You 
are begging the question by proposing it. You say there ought to be 
great care in working it out; I say there ought to be great care in 
entering upon the w ork at all. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, sir, maybe let us put it this way: It is some- 
thing that should be explored, and I have high hopes that it may. be 
of great importance in bringing the people of the world together. 
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Senator GREEN. You seem to regard it as almost the cap stone 
or foundation stone of the whole program. You say, “‘and most 
importantly’”’—that is, it is more important than the other things 
you have spoken of, such as moral leadership. You say, ‘‘We must 
stress the significance of religion.”’ 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I feel it is important, sir. I do not say that 
we can 

Senator GREEN. I just wanted to get your point of view. 

Mr. Jounson. I do not want to say that I know how to do it, sir, 
but I think it is worth looking into, and if we can come up with a 
constructive useful program it might have a great deal to do with the 
reawakening of the world, and I think unless the world does have a 
real spiritual reawakening, our future is somewhat dim, sir. 


UNITED STATES WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








COMPARING 




















Senator Green. In another section you say: 


In doing so— 
that is, in carrying out the basic objectives 
we are emphasizing through personal contact as well as words and pictures the 
basic beliefs, values and goals of the people of the United States; the similarity of 
these beliefs, values, and goals to those of the free peoples; and the differences be- 
tween the way of life in a free society and life behind the Iron Curtain. 

Does that mean that you are going to compare our forms of govern- 
ment, or the habits of the citizens, or our institutions, or what does it 
mean? 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, | am trying to say that we, like other free na- 
tions wish to be friendly, that we do not have any imperialistic de- 
sires, we are not selfish, we are not aggressive, and that we have ideals 
that are not unlike other free peoples. I agree, of course, we should 
not ask any other country to adopt our form of government—that is 
their business, not ours. 

But I think there are bonds that can be developed that are strong, 
and may prevent a third rr war, and I think unless we win the cold 
war in the next 2 years we are apt to have a third world war. So [ am 
anxious to use all the cna ‘that honorable people can use to win the 
hearts and minds of the peoples of this world we find ourselves in, 
which is so troubled and uncertain. 

Senator Green. I can understand how that might be accomplished 
by pointing out the best that we stand for here, the best phases of our 
lives. But when it comes to making comparisons between ourselves 
and them, we should bear in mind the adage that comparisons are 
odious and are very apt to arouse opposition rather than be persuasive. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, if I may, I might comment on that remark in 
this way: That I would think it would be very disadvantageous for 
us to point out the benefits of our economy, the fact that we have a 
great deal higher standard of living, the fact that we do have certain 
comforts and luxuries that other peoples do not have. 

I believe most of the people of our earth are troubled worrying 
about tomorrow’s food and the immediate future of their children. 
But I think we can point out that we have certain advantages due to 
technological developments, climate, and natural resources, that put 
us in a position to share with others and to help others who are in 


need. 
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Perhaps a good example would be the farmer who is still tilling his 
land in the same way in the Near East as his ancestors did. I think 
we can explain to him that we have been able to develop certain 
techniques that would have been impossible probably for him to 
learn about which we would like to share with him, and in that sense 
we are a little different, but we do not want to be selfish about it. 

Senator GREEN. | understand how you can point out the differ- 
ences in material circumstances; but you are speaking about the 
differences in beliefs, values, and goals. I think it is well to point 
out what we stand for, but IT doubt very much that it is tactful to 
point out what we have and what the others have not. 

Mr. Jonnson. I quite agree with you, sir. I think it would be 
most unfortunate if we broadcast such statements as I read the other 
dav, that it takes an American 4 or 5 minutes in the factory to earn 
enough money to buy a toothbrush, and it takes a Russian 7 or 8 


hours to do so. That kind of comparison would be very harmful to 
our cause. | agree with you, sir. 






REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 








Senator Green. On the last page—I do not want to touch on all 
of this—you speak of an announcement that you are making today. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Green. Are you dropping 830 persons from your payroll? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Green. You are abolishing 176 unfilled positions in the 
United States and overseas. I do not quite understand whether 
you are doing that with regret or with satisfaction. 

Mr. Jounson. I would say I am doing it for two reasons, sir: 
First, that I have been asked to make a budget cut of $10,600,000 
and, naturally, I accept that responsibility. However, if it had 
not been for the budget cut I would have made quite a serious cut- 
back anyway, because I am uncertain as to the effectiveness of much 
of our broadcasting program; I am not sure we are getting our signals 
into certain eountries, and world broadcasts cost us a good deal of 
money. 

I know, for example, people in Italy who say they hear our radio 
broadcasts, and other ese gt in Italy who are honest and reliable 
say they do not hear them. So I have retained without cost to our 
Government one of the ablest men in the world on radio propagation 
to find out where our signals are actually being heard, and I want to 
know a lot more about the effectiveness of this program before we 
spend much more of our taxpayers’ money. So regardless of what 
Mr. Dodge has asked me to do, I would have cut it back a good deal 
to find out whether or not I was on firm ground, and we may cut 
back even further. I want to be sure that whatever we do, we are 
really doing intelligently and effectively, and that we are getting a 
good run for our money. 

Senator Green. I have just come from making a record in con- 
nection with the 80th birthday of the President of Austria. But | 
can assure you that I am not one of those who was dropped from the 
payroll, because I was not on it. However, I take it that you cannot 
answer my queston, as to whether or not you are pleased, at present, 
because you are not familiar with your situation. 
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\ir. Jounson. | am pleased from this point of view: | have heard 
rom wise people like Mr. Herbert Hoover, and others, that we 
were doing a good many things that were costing a great deal and 
ot producing results. 

So it has been my hope to reduce the questionable parts of our 
program, let us say, to a controllable, understandable size, and then, 
is we find we are getting good results, we may ask for greater help 
from the Congress. Recently | brought Mr. Cecil De Mille to Wash- 


ington for a few days, and, by the way, he is going to be my chief 
consultant in the area of the movies—I want him to tell us, and he is 


starting to tell me, what part of our movie program is effective, what 
things we, perhaps, should do more of later on, and also what things 
we should eliminate entirely, and so forth. 

I must bring to the IIA brilliant, able people from various fields, 
but even so it is going to take all of us some time to properly evaluate 
all our activities. I thmk it is much better if you are uncertain 
about something to cut it out or at least reduce it, and it is my hope 
that we will be 

Senator Green. | am afraid 1 do not understand. You do not 
mean to cut it out at the beginning and then find out later whether or 
not it is justified, do you? 

Mr. Jounson. Sir, may I explain it in this way: If we find out, 
for example, that our broadcasting can be vastly improved, let us 
say, to Italy by getting greater power out of our base in Tangiers, it 
might be wise then to spend less money in our publications and in 
our motion-picture divisions, and more on the radio. But we have 
naturally got to cut our cloth according to what we have. But as oi 
today I am not sure that all parts of our program are really giving us 
our money’s worth, so I think it is sound business to take stock of 
the situation until we know what I have that is good, and though we 
have been working quite hard, and I have a small group of 6 or 7 
men who have come down to Washington to help me, we still have 
many uncertainties about much of the program. 

Senator GREEN. Then so far as you are concerned, this further 
investigation may show that these 830 persons should be put back on 
the payroll, and that the 167 positions should be filled again. Is that 
the idea? 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, I would think, sir, that each person who 
was hired would be like a new person so far as our new setup is con- 
cerned. He will have to be carefully screened and he would have to 
be well qualified for the job. I do not know whether these people 
are good or bad, but I think if I made a 20-percent cut across the board, 
as some people have supported, or a 30-percent cut, I would lose some 
very good people, and I have found there are some very excellent 
people in ILA. 

Senator GREEN. Of course, all the people in there might be bad, 
and all the people you put in there to replace them might be good 
But so far as the expense was concerned, it would be the same unless 
you raised or lowered the payroll. 
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Mr. Jounson. It would depend upon the entire overall picture. 
We may be able, however, if we do a good job, and it is my hope and 
ambition that by meeting the lies and the misstatements of our enemies 
and by pointing out to the people behind the Iron Curtain that they 
are following the wrong leaders, that we will gradually be able to win 
back from the lron Curtain some of the satellite countries, and | 
would hope in 2 or 3 years it would be possible for our country to 
greatly reduce our now heavy bills for armaments; and if we can cut 
our defense budget by 12, 15, or 18 or 30 billion in 3 years time, even 
though, perhaps, our program has cost much more than it does now, 
but it only will cost more if I am sure it is effective, and I can convince 
the Congress that it is effective 

Senator Green. Then so far as you are concerned, this reduction 
is just temporary? 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, I would not sav that, because I do not know, 
sir. We might almost cut it out entirely, that is the radio, except 
behind the Iron Curtain, I do not know. I am too new, sir, at the 
job. I do know this, though, I want to cut back as quickly and as 
sensibly as I can in order to preserve the best that we have in the 
program. 

For instance, if we cut out the Finnish broadcasts—did you hear 
the statement about Finland a moment ago?—probably that would 
be a very serious mistake, and it is not very expensive, our broad- 
casts to Finland, and I would think, and I was advised, to keep up 
our broadcast to Finland and also keep up our broadcasts to Spain, 
which is a dictatorship country, as you all know, and I was favorably 
impressed with the arguments for doing that. So I thought we would 
try not to cut these two countries. But I think Senator Fulbright 
might be interested in this if I may make a comment, Senator Ful- 
bright—I think you would be interested in this, sir—when we had 
this cut of $10,600,000 I gave a lot of time and thought to the whole 
problem, and I think you would be interested to know that we have 

not reduced the exchange program, I think, not by one penny; is that 
not right, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. I have taken this position because I feel it has so 
much to offer in winning the hearts and minds of people, and I think 
this is an evidence of my faith in this particularly. Nobody influ- 
enced me. But after my, what you might say, cursory study over 
the last few weeks, I became confident the exchange program was 
terribly important, and we must not in any way fail to take full 
advantage of that part of our program. 

Senator Fu.tsrieut. I am very gratified to hear that, and I hope 
you can get the Appropriations Committee to support your position. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you. 

Senator Green. I will not ask any more questions. 
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Senator HickeENLooper. Dr. Johnson, I should like to clarify a little 
bit this religious discussion that you had with Senator Green. It has 
been discussed at former meetings of this subcommittee—at least we 
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have discussed certain phases of religious matters that might be 
brought into this program. ‘They have been discussed on this basis: 
That we might well consider, in our radio program—the Voice of 
\{merica program—the idea of affording periodic and regular religious 
instruction to peoples behind the Lron Curtain where the policy of 
their governments denies them religious instruction. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Senator HickENLoopErR. It would be based, of course, upon com- 
plete assurances that po religious prelate was trying to proselyte any- 
body 

Mr. Jonnson. That is it exactly. 

Senator HickKENLOoPER (continuing). Or any other religion. We 
also recognized the practical difficulties and the really practical prohi- 
bitions against attempting to broadeast religious programs to Italy, 
for example, where they have their own churches. We would not 
attempt to discuss religion in any place where people can choose their 
religious activity. 

But there are other areas, where the Lron Curtain is down and where 
the policy of the government is to destroy the opportunity for religious 
instruction. It might be a good thing to consider whether or not we 
should afford periodic religious instruction for, let us say, the Balkan 
States where, I understand, the five major religions or sects are the 
Roman Catholic, the Greek Catholic, the Jewish, the Calvinist, and 
the Lutheran. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Senator HickENLoopPER. In those areas, those people are denied 
instruction in the faith of their choice. A Catholic priest, for example, 
could give religious instruction periodically over the radio to Catholics 
in those Iron Curtain countries. We would make it clear, of course 
that there was no proselytizing involved, that it was only a service 
to those people and their children who belonged to that faith or that 
particular sect, and who wanted to have it. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right; that is the only place | think it is 
appropriate. 

RELIGION IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Senator HickeNLooper. It might furnish an emotional release and 
gain eager listeners to the programs of the Voice of America. We 
have discussed that. 

I do not think anyone has suggested, so far as I know, that we 
attempt to talk religion to Western Europe or any other place where 
they have freedom of choice in religious matters. 

Mr. Jounson. Their own choices; that is right. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. And where religions can operate—where 
the curtain is not down. 

Mr. Jounson. | tried to express that, sir, and I had no idea of 
broadcasting to Italy, a Catholic country, or any of the other free 
peoples. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Nor to attempt to go into a country where 
they have 

Mr. Jonnson. Opportunity. 

Senator HicKENLooPER (continuing). Freedom to operate their 
own religious organizations. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is quite right, sir. 
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Senator HickBNLooPER. We would not attempt to discuss their 
igion with them when they have the opportunity under their own 
power to indulge in their own religious worship. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Senator HickeNLooper. I| think it is a very intriguing suggestion, 
as far as the Iron Curtain areas are concerne d., 

Mr. Jounson. Y es. 

Senator HickENLoopreR. There may be good reasons why it would 
not be feasible or practicable, but it still seems to me to be one of the 
areas in which an emotional appeal would be present that would com- 
pel people to listen to our programs. I think it is one that should not 
be discounted or discarded without considerable evaluation. 

As far as a separate agency is concerned, I gather from your state- 
ment that you may be advocating a complete separation of the infor- 
mation services into a completely autonomous and independent 
azency. 

Mir, Jounson. Well, sir, I think I had better explain that. 


rei 


SETTLING POLICY CONFLICTS BETWEEN AGENCIES 


Senator HickeNLooperR. The question I wanted to ask, and which 
I would like you to explain, is this: If it is completely separated, who 
is going to be the boss when a conflict arises in foreign policy or foreign 
programs—when the State Department says, ‘No, that is bad for 
our policy in this area,” and the Information Service says, ‘We think 
it is good, and we are going to go ahead and do it anyway.” Who will 
ve the boss in that situation? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, to the Secretary of State, sir, | would look for 
policy guidance, and when he formulates policy, or the President of the 
United States does, it would be up to our agency, which is not a 
policy agency but an operating agency, to endeavor to implement that 
policy with the tools at hand, and we would keep people actually 
physically in the State Department near each desk so that we would 
have almost hourly contact, let us say, with the chiefs of the various 
bureaus. We do that now. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. You will find that there were a lot of 
hassies in ECA where, after all, there was a desire to cooperate, But 
there were many occasions when some of these people said, ‘‘We are 
oing to do it this way,”’ and the State Department people said, “ No, 


vou are not.’”’ They sat and glared at each other for a long time, and 
it was very difficult to arrive at decisions because no one was quite 
sure who was the boss. They did have a place to decide such matters, 


the President’s coordinating committee, if they ever got up there. 
But I think you have to have one head of the thing at various levels 
somebody has vot to be the boss. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, sir, it is a little bit—may I explam it this 
way: Mr. Dulles and I had discussed this even before I came down here, 
and I said that I would do everything in my power to be helpful, but 
I did not see how | could do an effective job for the United States 
if | was going to still be a part of the great State Department. And 

he shared that view, | would be giad to come down in the hope 
thot it would become an independent agency, and he said, “That is 
the way I would like to have it. We will make policy here, and we 
w ll tell you what that policy is, and it will be up to you to use your 
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cood judgment and imagination to implement it.’’ I think it can 
be done, I am quite sure that it can be done, with the various depart- 
ment heads like MSA—Mr. Stassen is a good friend of mine, and | 
have known him well, and Dulles and others—and I will do my 
utmost to carry out what they believe is the foreign policy. 1 think 
foreign policy to some extent will be formulated bv certain other 
departments in addition to State, do you not think that is true? 


WHITE HOUSE AS FINAL ARBITER 


Senator HickENLoopmrR. I think a combination of agencies will 
eventually weave the fabric of foreign policy under, of course, the 
dominance of the State Department, and under the final authority 
of the President. 

But while one individual—lI mean yourself, if | may refer to you 
might go on indefinitely with perfect cooperation, another individual 
placed in the same position might run into difficulties. I know of two 
agencies that did this last week. They both had responsibility, and 
they have cooperated for several years with the greatest harmony. 
Yet a matter came up the other day where one agency thought it was 
dominant and took one position, while the other agency said, ‘‘ No.” 
There has been no decision yet, because neither agency can tell the 
other what to do. Those occasions arise when there is no single boss. 

\M[r. Jounson. | think in a case like that if two agencies disagreed, 


hat that would be the time when the White House would have to 
step in, and if the man in charge of the agency as | am now——at least 
f my department—did not carry out and implement with suecess the 


policy formulated by State and to some lesser extent by other depart- 
nents, I think he should be removed 


IMPORTANCE OF COMPETENT PERSONNEL 


Senator HickeNLoopeR. The only reason I dwell on this point at 
all is because our information program, as I conceive it, is intimately 
connected with foreign operations. It should have a vast effect on 
foreign operations and it is, therefore, a part of the whole fabric of 
foreign policy—it is bound to be, 

lt is different from, for instance, the MSA, on the one hand, and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, on the other; these two groups are 
very much disassociated. That would be the only problem there, but 
ve can discuss that a little later. 

Do you agree that we can write the most high-sounding theories in 
the world into the law as general, broad policy, and that in order to 
implement this policy there is one area in this whole operation that 
must be good—personnel? 

Mr. Jonnson. Personnel in 

Senator HickeNLooper. You can have the greatest plan in the 
world; if you do not have people to implement it—who are able to 
do it at the various levels intelligently and with 

Mr. Jonnson. Devotion to the country’s best interests. 

Senator HickENLoopgsrR. Without that, the program is just no 
cvood. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 
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ELIMINATING CERTAIN VOA PROGRAMS 


Senator HickENLOopER. I think that is true. 
Now let us take this one sentence, to which Senator Green referred, 
about the elimination of the broadcasts in French, Portuguese, and 
Spanish to Latin America. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Does that mean that you are eliminating 
the broadcasts to Latin America in those languages? 

Mr. Jonnson. That is correct. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Does that mean you will discontinue 
broadcasts to Latin America in English? 

Mr. Jounson. No; we are going to continue, I think, on a half- 
hour basis; is that right, Mr. Crosby? 

Mr. Crossy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. We will continue the broadcasts to Latin Americ: 
on that basis in order to keep our frequencies, since they are a natural 
resource we must preserve. 

In talking with Mr. Cabot, he was very anxious to support the inter- 
national exchange and the motion-picture programs, and he said if 
you have to cut down, the least effective of your instruments is the 
radio. 

Senator HickENLOopER. Your statement continues and says that, 
in regard to Latin America, Malaya, Thailand, and Hebrew—does 
that mean you are discontinuing broadcasts to the Malayan Peninsula 
in Malayan? 

Mr. Jonnson. I think we are discontinuing that. 

Senator HickenLooprr. And broadcasts to Thailand in the Thai 
language? 

Mr. Jonnson. I believe that is right, sir. 

Senator HickeNLoopErR. And to Israel in Hebrew? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Senator HickeNLooper. I just wanted you to clarify the statement 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. We are continuing Arabic because we feel 
that is a very critical area. We have had to cut our cloth pretty 
carefully, and in order to spare the exchange program and the libra- 
ries, we have got to take a deeper cut in radio than is, perhaps, entirely 
wise. But we have to make this cut and preserve what we think is 
the best of our total effort. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Thank you, Dr. Johnson. I want to say 
to the subcommittee that Dr. Johnson has repeatedly expressed his 
earnest hope and desire that he can work in the closest harmony with 
this subcommittee in formulating policies, in attempting to coordinate 
them, and in talking them over. Our relationship in the past has 
been not only very cordial, but it has been helpful as well; and we 
have some plans for further discussion which will make them even 
more helpful in the future. 
Senator Gillette has a question. 
PURPOSE OF 


THE INFORMATION PROGRAM 









Senator Gitterre. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 
Doctor, are you new in your job? 
Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. Seven weeks today, sir. 
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Senator GiLLerre. You are comparatively new. 

Several members of this subcommittee visited various parts of the 
world last December for the purpose of personally observing and 
trying to evaluate the work of 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. The information service. 

It was my privilege to visit eight countries in the Middle East. In 
every one of these countries, when we inquired of the local people as 
to the effectiveness of our work, this was the substance of the reply: 
‘They are fine people and they are doing very good work, but what 
are they trying to sell?” 

My question is this: What do you conceive to be the goal and 
purpose of this Information Service? Is it to be a sort of superintel- 
ligence fact-finding service to report to the State Department? Or 
is its purpose to sell American policy, international political policy, 
to the rest of the world? Or is its purpose to sell American ways of 
life as being superior to those that are indigenous? 

Mr. Jonnson. I think I can answer that in two ways, sir: 

In the first place, the Russians are spending about 10 times as much 
as we are on wat they call and what we call propaganda. They have 
educated in really well-thought-out, well-planned courses about 
1,300,000 seadeahintesl propagandists. They say for every one of 
those there are at least 4 or 5 others who have had at least a prelim- 
inary course. : 

They have three colleges over there with postgraduate courses in 
propaganda. ‘They are spending, as I say, about 10 times as much as 
we are. 

They are telling the world lies about us; they even have motion pic- 
tures showing us using germ warfare, fake pictures. I do not know 
what it costs, but these films are bei ‘ing shown trying to destroy our 
reputation for truth and honor. 

I think we must speak up, at least, and even though our voice is a 
very small one compared to theirs, because they are spending so much 
more money and effort and time—lI know in one country, I do not 
want to mention the name of it, they have 70,000 people working, 
trying to sell the Kremlin’s point of view in the labor groups and so 
forth, and we have a few hundred. 

Now, that is one point. The other point is, I think, we must get 
over to the peoples of the world that we are not imperialistic, that we 
have no selfish desires, that we want to be helpful, and we want to 
have all nations live together in a spirit of brotherhood, and brotherly 
love, and we want to try to win the minds and hearts of people to that 
point of view. We want to reassure those who are uncertain and also 
those who have been sold the other point of view. 

Senator Gruterre. That is all, Mr. Chairman; thank you. 

Senator HickenLooprer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator HickeNLooperR. The next witness is Mr. Russell L. Riley, 
Assistant Administrator in charge of the International Educational 
Exchange Service, whose subject will be the exchange of persons. Mr. 
Riley, will you be seated? 
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COMBATING COMMUNISM 





IN 





EDUCATION IN IRAN 

















Senator Futsricgutr. Mr. Chairman, may I insert in the record at 
this point, before Mr. Riley proceeds, a letter received today from 
Mr. Francis J. Colligan, Deputy Director of the Educational Exchange 
Service? 

It is a most interesting letter, referring to certain matters in Iran 
Accompanying that letter is an article dated March 11, 1953, from the 
Kansas City Times. 

Senator HickKENLoopER. Without objection it may be inserted. 
(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


LETTER TO SENATOR J. WILLIAM FuLsricut From Francis J 





COLLIGAN 








DEPARTMENT OF Stare, 
Washington, April 20, 1953 
Hon. J. W. FuLpricut 


United States Senate 
My Dear Senaror Funrsricut: As of interest to vou, there are enclosed 8 
copies of an article clinped from the Kansas City (Mo.) Times of March 11, 1953, 
written by Dr. Hugh W. Speer, who served as a visiting lecturer in the fiold of edu- 
cation at the University of Teheran last vear under the Fulbright program 
Dr. Speer’s work and that of other Am>rican educators sent to [ran under the 
United States Government’s educational exchante program has been hichly 
praised not only bv our own Embassy scaff but also by the Iranians tt 


t 1iemselves 
For instance, Dr. Mahmoud Hesabi, Minister of Education, wrots to Ambassador 
Henderson in January 1952: “Inspired by the interest and enthusiasm of vou 

American Fulbright educators, we are in the prowess of revising the eurriculum 
for our elementary and secondary schools. Oureducational program has remained 
much the same for many vear: and, thercfors, lage s*riouslvy behind pr ie indi 
vidual and social needs his fact is obviously responsible for much dissatisfa 

tion amon* our youth Your Am»rican eduea‘ors can help us reform our 
educational system in wavs that will add mv-eriallv to tabilitv of our young: 


generation and help turn their minds toward international cooperation and world 
peace Pfe,?? 

The Teheran newspaper RA’FAT of January 29, 1952, also commented on the 
program as follows: “In our opinion, this program for educational exchange 
should be extended because it will increase the strength of our educational ties 
it will develop a true mutual understanding, and it will combat the influence of 
communism Also a greater number of writers and journalists should be invited 
to the United States because the misunderstandings which exist in the minds of 
the Lranian people about Americans could be easily eliminated by sending newsmen 
to the United States for a period of a few months We are looking forward to the 
extension of this educational exchange program.”’ 


I am sending you the three copies of the clipping with the thought that you 
might wish to bring it to the attention of the Missouri Senators 
Sincerely yours 


Francis J. COoLuLiaan, 
Deputy Director, 
Educational Exchange Service. 


From the Kansas City Times, March 11, 1953] 








KANSAS CITIANS FouNp CommuNists Were Kept UNpER CONTROL IN IRANIAN 
ScHOOLS 











(Americans, liked and admired, have an advantage in the struggle toward a 
modern ideology, Dr. Hugh W. Speer, of the University of Kansas City reports 
after 13 months of work in Teheran on a Fulbright scholarship) 


(Dr. Hugh W. Speer, chairman of the department of education, University of 


Kansas City, returned with his wife and 2 daughters to Kansas City in October 
after spending 13 months on a Fulbrish* scholarship in Iran. Dr Speer taught 


at the University of Tehran, advised th: ministry of education on a.general 
revision of the public school curriculum, started the first demonstration school 
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r the ministry of education, and directed a summer workshop for 200 of th¢ 
leading educators of the country as a first step in putting the new curriculum 
into operation. Following are some of his impressions 





Speer 


By Dr. Hugh W 





















The current headlines about the Voice of America st st the importance of 
e war of ideas. Back of both the ‘cold war” and “hot 

of conflicting ideologies 

In Iran, we found two relatively new ways of life, communism and democracy 





the basic struggle 


struggling to replace an ancient way of life, Persian-Mohammedanism. In many 
places, life has changed little in hundreds of years. But now the word is getting 
iround by radio, travelers, invading armies, intercultural missions, and aid pro 
grams that better living is possible. People are hearing of medical service 


lucational opportunities, economic improvement, and social betterment lhe 
great masses of people, from village peasant to university student, are looking for 
something better. 
Through diplomacy, point 4, aid programs, and educational assistance, the 
\mericans are trying to keep Iran free and hope to see a modernization simils 
that which has taken place in Turkey during the past generation a 
ized Tudeh Party 








Russians, using their relatively small but powerfully « 

or propaganda and infiltration, are trving to push th n Curtain beyond 
ie borders of Iran. | ing both East and West the conservative and reac 
ionary elements of Irar I ng a back-to-religion program under the 
owerful leadership of ian in white robes—the Sheite-Moslem 





leader, Kashani. 
















At the center of these conflicting forces stands Premier Mossadeg lt isa 
situation which obviously requires the greatest political astuteness. The mere 
fact that Dr. Mossadegh has remained at tl elm for nearly 2 years indicates 
considerable skill and popularity 

The Communist-’ ieh Party, although consistently smaller than other groups 
vho para le j the streets of Tehran and unable to mak inv considerable show 
ing in election is powerful and closely knit It is mad ip mostly of vounger 
educated groups. Thev have worked hard on the secondary school and university 
population 

During the elections last fall, my classes at the university were frequently 

terrupted by Communist orators atop the ise of Ferdowsi’s statue just outside 

he windo. Althougl { Ministr Educ I was relatively free from 
‘ommunism, we ran into considerable evidence of it among secondary school 
teachers and their students It is eas) fa liscontent in a place like Iran 
where so many peovole feel frustrated socially, economically, and professionally 

Although the Minristrv cf Fduesetien tried to keep Commurnist out of our 

demonstretion scheol end summer workshop, 2@ few slipred Thev were clever 
bout getting the discussion cff the treck trving to meke the whole effort seem 
itile because of en indifferent bures.ucres or simply ceusing dissension and 
confusior “ijmiler tactics were used eesirst point 4 progrems in severel centers 

Another methed is cirect etteck end belittling of American programs Much 

f our mimeogcrephed meteriel used uv he demonstration school and workshop 
seemed to find its wav to Communist newsraper offices. Sentences were cis’ orted, 
teken out ef context and used to show how wester mrbperialists end warmongers”’ 
were trving to roison the minds of childrer Similar attecks were constantly 

ide egpinst point 4 efforts One cf the more bizarre statements wes that the 

um totel of the American aid to dete wes the importing of a few Cypress jackasses 


nd two sterile bulls 

Many efforts were meade to intimidate Irenians who were cooperating with 
American programs. The 30 professors end staff members in our workshop were 
nia 


under continuous attacks, but I think I can confidently say that only 1 was 


seriously worried by it 
GERM WAR CHARGES PAII 

















Throughout their propagande the Russians are not above making charges 
avainst the West out of whole cloth, but thev are more ecessful when they 
exaggerate something which bes 2 semblance of truth or plausibility I was in the 


United States information center lest summer when a group of voung Communists 
gathered outside and threw stones through the gates in protest against elleged 
germ warfarein Korea. I don’t think this charge got very far, either in the minds 
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COMBATING COMMUNISM IN EDUCATION IN IRAN 


Senator Futsriagur. Mr. Chairman, may I insert in the record at 
this point, before Mr. Riley proceeds, a letter received today from 
Mr. Francis J. Colligan, Deputy Director of the Educational Exchange 
Service? 

It is a most interesting letter, referring to certain matters in Lran 
Accompanying that letter is an article dated March 11, 1953, from thy 
Kansas City Times 

Senator HickeENLooperR. Without objection it may be inserted 

(The documents referred to are as follows: 


LETTER TO SENATOR J. WiLLtAM Fuusricat From Francis J. CoLLIGAN 


DePARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, Apr 0). 1953 
Hon. J. W. FuLpricut 
United States Senate 
My Dear SENATOR FuvuRBRicut: As of interest to vou, there are enclosed 3 
opies of an article clinped from the Kansas City (Mo.) Times of March 11, 1953 
writtenby Dr. Hugh W. Speer, who served as a visiting lecturer in the field of edu- 
a University of Teheran last vear under the Fulbright program 
Dr. Spesr ork and that of other American educators sent to Iran under the 
d Sta Government’s educa‘tional exchange program has been highly 
praised not only bv our own Embassy sraff but also by the Irania: hemsely 
For instar Dr. Mahmoud Hesabi, Minister of Education, wrot» to Ambassador 
Henderson in January 1952: “Inspired bs hein arast asc sa» , , 
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the ministry of education, and directed a summer workshop for 200 of th 


I | 
l-ading educators of the country as a first step in putting the new curriculum 
ileas into operation Following are some of his impressions 


By Dr. Hugh W. Speer 


The current headlines about the Voice of America suggest the importance of 
e war of ideas 3ack of both the “‘cold war’ and ‘‘he var’’ is the bs 
Cc ynflicting ideologies 





struggle 


In Iran, we found two relatively new ways of life, communism and democracy, 


truggling to replace an ancient way of life, Persian- Mohammedanism In many 
places, life has changed little in hundreds of vears But now the word is getting 
iround by radio, travelers, invading armies, intercultural missions, and aid pro 
grams that better living is possible. People are hearing of medical service 
educational opportunities, economic improvement, and social betterment The 





great masses of people, from village peasant to university student, are looking for 
something better. 





Through diplomacy, point 4, aid programms, al d educational assistance. the 
\mericans are trying to keep Iran free and hope to see a modernization similar 
that which has taken place in Turke luriz the t generatio: The 
Russians, using their relatively small | powerfully ized Tudeh Part, 
or propaganda and infiltration, are trying to pus t he Curtain bevond 
e borders of Iran. Fearing both East and West, the conservative and rea 
ionary elements of Iran are pre ling a back-t lizio rogram under the 
owerful leadership of the little old man i hite robes—the Sheite-Mosler 
leader, Kashani 
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of the people or even the Communist rress. However, I have been questioned 
severe! times privetely and before eudiences about the American treetment of 
the Negro end tl is Netion’s essocietion with British mrerislism 

The Americans have had and perhaps still have considerable advantage in the 
ideological struggie. In many ways, the Iranians and Americans are similar and 
find it easy to like each other. Our missionary efforts during the last 50 years, 
particularly the medical and educational programs, have done much to create a 
friendly attitude 

Last summer I attended memorial services for the late Dr. Samuel Jordan 
former president of the American Alborz College. It was an impressive display 
of respect. Many Iranians, prominent in governmental and professional circles, 
were present. Religiously, the Iranian finds it easier to accept the western 
Christian, who at least believes in God, than the Russian infidel. 


HIGH RESPECT FOR UNITED STATES 


The prestige of American technology, professional competence, and social habits 
is very high, especially with the young people. English is rapidly replacing French 
as the second language. One young Iranian, asked if he was going to Mecca 
when he had saved enough money, replied 

“No. I’m saving my money to go to New York.”’ 

The Iranians cannot easily forget the traditional enmity and threat of the 
Russian colossus to the north, or the reluctance with which the Russian forces 
withdrew under pressure from America following World War II. Except as we 
are associated with the exaggerated picture of British oil imperialism, our hands 
are really clean in the Iranian world. 

Against this background, the United States has started a new embassy, which 
is our third largest in the world. We have started a point 4 program with a budg- 
et of $22 million the past year. Through Fulbright grants and other programs, 
we have started an educational aid program. 

Although it is difficult to generalize about nationalities and make scientific 
comperisons, practically all of the Americans who have worked closely with 
Iranians find them bright and quick to catch on to new ideas and techniques 
This was definitely our experience in the demonstration school and the workshop 
My students at the university would compare very favorably with the American 


students I have known. Many of the professors hold doctor’s degrees from the 
best universities in Europe and America. Iranian students now form the second 
largest foreign group in America. 


LAND CAN BE WEALTHY 


Iran does not suffer from overpopulation. The country is rich in oil, ore, iron, 
copper, and silver. Agriculture can prosper with irrigation. With development, 
Iran can be a wealthy country. 

The economic situation is critical now because of the loss of oil income. When 
we left Iran in September 1952 some of the police and military personnel were not 
receiving their pay. The 200 educators in our summer workshop, all employees 
of the Government, had not been paid for 2 or 3 months. However, the endurance 
of the Iranians is beyond western expectation. The people are willing to endure 
severe privation rather than submit to any settlement that suggests a compromise 
or surrender. This attitude, of course, has been fanned by Russian propaganda. 
The oil controversy must be settled before the West can win Iran completely. 

Opposing both the East and West is the Kashani return-to-religion movement. 
Kashani hopes to keep Iran for the Iranians and direct nationalistic movement 
backward rather than forward in time. He believes that Iran can and should 
exist as it did before the discovery of oil. 

Except for military force, which seems unlikely at the moment, Iran will be 
choosing between ideologies. If we help Iran to develop her education and econ- 
omy, and effectively explain and demonstrate the basie ideology of democracy, 
we do not need to fear what the Iranians’ choice will be. 
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STATEMENT OF RUSSELL L. RILEY, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
IN CHARGE OF THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EX- 
CHANGE SERVICE; ACCOMPANIED BY FRANICS J. COLLIGAN, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR, EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE, AND 
HOWARD H, RUSSELL, COORDINATOR OF PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


Senator HicKENLOoPER. You may proceed, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, I have a principal statement which I 
would like to read. After I have read this statement, I would be very 
happy to submit to questions from the committee, and I would like 
the privilege of asking two of my colleagues to join me at the table 
here. 

Senator HickeN.Looper. The subcommittee seldom foregoes the 
prerogative of asking questions; it usually asks them. 

Mr. Rriey. Fine. 

I am here today primarily to answer the questions which I know 
from reading the testimony, have been raised by and before your 
committee. I agree with Dr. Johnson that the educational exchange 
program should be part of the total program for which he is responsible 
because I think it can make a very worthwhile contribution to the 
objectives of the overall program. I am also sure that under his 
direction the unique role which the exchange program can play, and 
the special needs of this program if it is to make an effective contri- 
bution, will be fully recognized. 


VALUE OF THE EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


The principal strength of the exchange program lies in the fact that 


it is the only medium through which the foreign audiences we are 
trying to affect can get a first-hand experience of America. Those 
who come here can and do see us as we are. I am confident that on 
balance this results in an increasing number of friends of the United 
States who are building up a climate of opinion in other countries 
favorable to cooperation with us in our international undertakings. 
We want these people to have an unrestricted and truthful picture 
of American institutions and practices. 

Another strength of the exchange program is its emphasis on 
mutuality and cooperation with other nations, and with organizations 
and institutions in this country. As Dr. Johnson has said a few 
minutes ago, ‘‘We have nothing to sell, but we have much to share.” 
Insofar as we take into account the interests and needs of other 
countries as well as our own, we have a sound foundation for reaching 
our objectives. This we have done both in planning and conducting 
the exchange program, through the binational foundations and com- 
missions overseas and through public bodies in this country such as 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships and the Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange as well as the hundreds of organizations that 
work with us in the United States. In fact, we could not operate 
this program successfully for 1 week without the cooperation and 
guidance of these groups. I can assure you that we will continue 
and strengthen this element in our program. 
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SELECTION OF GRANTEES 


There are also certain limitations to this type of program. To bé 
successful, it must be hi shly selective. Our emphasis has always been 
on selecting for quality rather than quantity in terms ef the specific 
objectives. Foreigners have been selected on the basis of their open- 
mindedness rather than their friendship toward the United States, 
and stress has been placed on their maturity, adjustability, and utility 
to their home country. 

The exchange program is often referred to as a long-range program 
Actually, it is both short and long range. We plan for both today and 
tomorrow. Unless a solid base is laid for the future, the short-range 
approach can have only limited validity. Thus, in selecting the key 
people to be exchanged, we include both the present leaders of thought 
and opinion in a wide range of fields, and those young professional 
people, teachers, junior government officials, who have already demon 
strated a capacity for leadership and will, we hope, be forming the 
publie opinion of tomorrow. 


ORIENTATION 


Next to selecting the right people for exchange, the most important 
aspect of our program is the quality of their experience. For this 
reason we are concerned with three major elements in that experience. 
First, these people must be placed in educational institutions or have a 
professional prozram arranged for them which will meet the purpose 
for which they come to the United States or go abroad. Second, we 
must see that they get adequate orientation both before they come to 
this country and during their stay, so that their adjustment to our 
way of life is minimized and they are provided with a setting in which 
to view our country in a balanced way. Third, we must assure con- 
tinued contact with the United States on their return home, so that 
our investinent will continue to pay increasing dividends. We intend 
to give even more attention to these aspects of the program than has 
been possible in the past, and I am confident that we will have the full 
support of interested groups, both professional and civic, in this 
country in expanding our wor in this direction. 


COORDINATION OF EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Another concern of ours and one which I believe is shared by this 
committee, is the need for a greater coordination among the exchange 
programs conducted by various United States Government agencies, 
as well as for greater coordination with private programs and those 
conducted by international agencies. I am sure that Dr. Johnson 
shares my view that the exchanze service under his direction should 
assume responsibility for leadership in such coordination. We have 
already taken some steps in this direction and we hope to resolve 
other common problems connected with exchange programs. 

I have already mentioned the absolute dependence of the success 
of this program on the cooperation of private groups in this country. 
We cannot seek such cooperation or expect it to be effective unless 
we are able to explain the purposes and functioning of the program 
to this public constituency. For this reason alone, if for no other, | 
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want to underline what Dr. Johnson has already said about the 
necessity for congressional recognition of the need for informing the 
(merican public about these programs 


PERSONNEL 


| cannot close without mentioning one other element which | 
consider essential to the success of this program—the staff which 
conducts it. 

The reason why this undertaking has achieved as much suecess 
us it has to date and will continue to do, is the fact that we have a 
staff both here and overseas of not only professionally competent 
people, but people whe like and believe in this program. And we 
are supported by thousands of other people, competent in the many 
branches of learning required in this work, and many of whom give 
freely of their time and talents with no compensation from this 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the end of my prepared statement, sir. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Thank vou, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. I would oe at this time to ask Dr. Francis Colligan, my 
deputy, to join me, and Dr. Howard Russell, the coordinator of pro- 
gram operations in my office, if there is no ob jection, sir. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. There is no objection. Do you have any 
statement or statements vou wish to make? 

Mr. CotuiGan. No, sir. 

Senator HickeNLooper. | will turn over this discussion to Senator 
Fulbright. He is the paternal ancestor of this student-exchange pro- 
gram, and has a great knowledge of and interest in it. 

Senator Fulbright? 

Senator FuLtsricut. Mr. Chairman, maybe | am prejudiced about 

I hate to monopolize the time on the subject, and if anybody else 
cares to ask questions, | would be more than willing to defer mine 
But as a starting place, | might ask a very simple question: Do you 
consider that this program has been successful up to this date? 

Mr. Ritey. | am a party in interest, Senator, but I believe it has: 
veg gir 


NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS 


Senator Futsricgut. How many participants in this program have 
there been? 

Mr. Riney. As of December 31 last year under the Fulbright pro- 
gram alone we had slightly over 10,000. I do not have at my fingertips 
the figure on the balance of the program, but 1 would venture a guess 
of something around 1,500 to 2,000 a vear in the last 4 or 5 years in 
addition to that, si 


COORDINATION OF EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Senator Futsricut. Actually, the program has developed in such a 
way that the division between the two programs is not quite as clear 
cut as that statement might indicate. What I have in mind is this 
that wherever you can, you use the funds arising under the authority 

Public Law 584 to pay for travel expenses, for example, and you 
supplement them with Smith-Mundt funds and private funds. Is 
that not so? 
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Mr. Ritey. In implementing this program we consider that the 
programs are completely together. We don’t consider them separately 
at all. As a matter of fact, one supplements the other, and vice 
versa, 

Senator Futsricut. That is the point I wanted to make. It is, | 
think, an entirely proper way. And I want it to appear in the 
record, because there is much said about the need for coordination. 

Within the Department, insofar as Smith-Mundt authorizations 
and those under the bill I sponsored are concerned, you do coordinate 
to the limit of your ability, do you not? 

Mr. Ritey. Correct. 

Senator Futsriautr. You do not artificially or arbitrarily put aside 
certain funds for one group and other funds for another group. You 
try to get the most you can out of the money you have, by using all 
the foreign currencies you can. Is that not true? 

Mr. Ritny. We have to work them together, yes, sir, to make them 
at all successful. 

Senator Futpricur. What programs did you or Dr. Johnson have 
in mind when you said that the exchange program should be co- 
ordinated more than it is? 

With what would you coordinate it? 

Mr. Rivey. Sir, I had in mind the total so-called ILA programs 
that we have today; to a great extent the information centers, the 
library program. 

Senator Futsrieutr. I am talking only of the exchange program 
now. Let us not get mixed up in the Voice of America, which we 
shall take up later, or the libraries; just the exchange programs. 
What programs did you have in mind that you think should be 
coordinated—what exchange programs? 

Mr. Ritey. The other Federal agency programs. 

Senator Futspriext. What, for example? 

Mr. Ritey. There are certain facets of the MSA exchange program 
which can be separated to an extent from the technical assistance 
projects. 

Senator Fu_srieur. Can you give an example of such a program? 
Do you have in mind the German program? There was a large 
German program, was there not, under HICOG? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsriaur. Do you mean, coordinating that with the 
Smith-Mundt and Fulbright program? 

Mr. Riiny. As a matter of fact, with the new Fulbright program 
in Germany we are tying the German, so-called reorientation program 
and the Fulbright program in very closely, as we are in all other 
countries, sir. 

Senator Futsrieut. Is it not anticipated that the so-called German 
program that existed under HICOG will cease to exist? As a matter 
of fact, HICOG is on the way out—if these treaties are signed. 

There will no longer be any High Commissioner in Germany- 
I hope there will not be—we have the treaties well under way; so 
really, there is no problem of coordinating with that program, is there? 
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RELATED EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Ritey. Sir, in my statement regarding coordination I assumed 
that there had been no question raised as to the coordination of our 
various exchange of persons programs. 

Senator Futsricat. Such a question has been raised. A lot of 
people think we have a dozen or 20 exchange programs running 
around loose, with no relationship between them. I want you to 
make clear for the record, if you can do so, just what has been done 
in this field. I know there are a lot of unrelated exchange programs. 

Mr. Ritey. No, sir. They are not completely unrelated but they 
are not completely coordinated to quite the extent that I would like 
to see them coordinated. 

Senator Futsricut. Can you describe that? Be specific, because 
the record is not too clear on just what the situation is, and I think the 
record ought to show it. You are perfectly free to speak also, Mr 
Colligan, if you care to. It is all right with the subcommittee if you 
wish to make a statement. 

Mr. Cotiiagan. Thank you, Senator. I think there are various 
phases of this problem of coordination. In the first place, as you have 
already said, we do consolidate in effect our funds in countries where 
the Fulbright foreign currencies are currently available. 

In the second place, we do now actually administer and control the 
Finnish exchange program which was started 2 or 3 years ago with the 
funds accruing from the settlement of the Finnish World War I debt. 

Senator Futsricut. Do you consider that it is already coordinated 
with these other programs to the extent that it can be? 

Mr. Co.uigan. Yes, sir. 

Senator FuLBrieut. That is what I want to get into the record. 

Mr. Cotiicgan. As you know, too, we recently signed a Fulbright 
agreement with Finland and that will lead to another phase of coordi- 
nation. 

Senator Fu.tsricut. Will these go together? 

Mr. Couuican. Yes, sir. 

Then we have such other programs as the German and Austrian 
program, independent of the Fulbright program, which just started. 
As you know, we conducted the HICOG exchange of persons program 
for 3 years. 

Senator Futspricut. You anticipate ending that program, do you 
not? 

Mr. Couiican. Yes. We presume so; yes. Then the Indian 
wheat bill, the so-called Indian wheat bill amendment, sponsored 
by Senator Mundt last year, is another supplementary program 
which we are already coordinating, at least, at the planning stage; 
it is just coming into operation. 

Then, of course, the Japanese program came into our shop, so to 
speak, from the Department of Defense last year. We have also 
had other smaller programs such as the Iranian program. 

Senator Fuutsricut. Is that a very small program? 

Mr. Couuican. Very small, a very small program. 

Senator Futsricut. Is it a limited program? 

Mr. Cotiican. Yes, sir. 
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We have conducted certain peripheral programs, you might call 
them, such as scholarships for the Maritime Academy, the Coast 
Guard Academy, for Latin Americans. 

Senator Futsriaut. Do you conduct those? 

Mr. Couuiean. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. May I put it this way: Are all the programs 
that you have mentioned actually administered under the direction 
of your shop? 


Mr. Couuiean. That is right; 





sir, yes. 






COORDINATION OF 





RELATED PROGRAMS 

Senator Futsricutr. Are there any government programs of ¢ 
change of persons which are not administered by your shop? 

Mr. CoLuLIGAN, Yes, sir. 

Senator Futpricut. What are they? 

Mr. Couuican. Personally I prefer to call them training programs, 
but it comes down to the same thing when the people, let us say, 
arrive on the campuses of our university and they are all thrown to- 
gether; they are all scholars of the Government, so to speak. The 
two principal ones are TCA and MSA, both of which conduct what 
are really training programs in this country, and also bring a certain 
number of older people on so-called productivity teams to this country. 

Senator Futsricur. Are they conducted for very special purposes? 

Mr. Co.uiGan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrigur. They are not exchange of students programs 
at all, are they? 

Mr. Cotuican. Strictly speaking; no, sir. 

Senator Futsricur. The recipients are mostly people in industry, 
that is, laboring people 

Mr. Coiiiean. That is right. 

Senator FuLsricutr (continuing). Or journalists or managers. 

Mr. CoLiiGan. Some are students. What they do grows out of the 
needs that they are supposed to be satisfying and, of course, they do 
all look alike, shall I say, when they land on one university campus 
or are all in one city at one time. 

Senator Futsricur. Do you think that this MSA program should 
be put under your direction? Is that what you mean by coordination? 

Mr. Cotiiegan. I think that to the greatest extent possible we should 
coordinate such programs. I am not at all sure personally that one 
could completely merge them because many of them grow out of pin- 
pointed needs arising out of the broader projects which MSA and 
TCA may be conducting, for example, a public health project in 
Bangkok, Thailand. 

Senator Futsricur. Has not the approach to the MSA program 
been limited as to both objectives and time? Neither you nor they 
anticipated that this would go on indefinitely. Is that correct? 

Mr. Couuigan. Yes, sir. If I may mention it, sir, there is another 
form, another area, of coordination in this program, | believe—at 
least of possible coordination, and that is the U. N. fellowship pro- 


grams, of the U. N. itself, and also of such specialized agencies as 
FAO and WHO and others. 
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Senator FuLtpricur. Do you suggest.that your office ought to direct 
those, or merely that you should be advised of them so that you can 
take them into consideration? 

Mr. CouuiGan. As a matter of fact, Senator, we do now carry out 
certain service functions, administrative functions, in connection with 
many of the U. N. fellowships insofar as they involve bringing the 
citizens of other countries to the United States. 

I believe we had something like 390 such fellows last vear. 1 am 
not advocating that we take over completely that kind of thing, but 
we are all very much interested in achieving a maximum coordination 
at all levels. 

(IMPROVING COORDINATION 


Senator Futsricutr. The real point I am trying to develop is 
whether or not there is a very high degree of coordination among 
existing programs. 

Mr. CouuiGan. I would say that it can be very, very greatly im- 
proved, sir, very much improved. 

Senator Futsricut. How? What do vou suggest? 

Mr. Coiuigan. We have taken certain steps that might be indica- 
tive of the direction that we think such coordination might take. For 
example, here in Washington we have merged the English language 
instruction activities of TCA and MSA and ourselves into what is 
called the American Language Center at American University. 

Secondly, we have merged the orientation work here in Washington 
so that the three agencies together, with us actually signing the con- 
tract, work with the American Council on Education in the mainte- 
nance of the Washington International Center. 

Thirdly, we have sent out—jointly, of course with the other agencies 
involved—we have sent out instructions to the countries involved 
overseas asking our people to try to coordinate this type of work as 
best they can in the field. Last fall I visited four countries where the 
problem existed and talked with people there. 

Finally, we have had and are now attempting to systematize or 
formalize an interagency committee on exchange problems which 
we hope will go a long way toward standardizing even such operational 
matters as grant costs and that kind of thing 

Actually, we have been doing that kind of thing informally for 
quite a long time. That is the direction, at least, in which we have 
moved, and we think there is a good deal more to do, but we like to 
think we are on the right track, at least 

Senator Futsricar. Is there any necessity, do you think, for 
legislative action with regard to the coordination of these programs? 

Mr. Cotuie@an. I am not a lawyer, sir, but I believe there might 
be. I have never compared the texts of the acts, of the various 
acts that have authorized the TCA and MSA, from this point of 
view. My personal impression is that, yes, there probably is a 
legislative need. 

Senator Futsriaut. Do you know whether or not your office is in 
the process of preparing any suggestions along that line? 

Mr. Cotuiean. We have—the ITA, the entire organization, has 
not, at least to my knowledge, vet gotten into that question directly, 
although we are all conscious of it, of course, because it has been 
mentioned so often in the earlier hearings of this committee. 
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SELECTION PROCEDURES 








Senator FuLsricatr. Inasmuch as you are on the staff of that 
organization, | doubt that it is proper to ask your opinion about 
whether or not it should be a separate organization. That is a matter 
for the top policy people to decide, and I ‘would not want to embarrass 
you if you did not agree with their decision—it might not be very 
healthy for you—so I shall refrain from asking your opinion about 
that. 

Can you give us an indication of how successful your procedure 
for the selection of grantees is? Do you think it is satisfactory? 
Has it proved to be relatively satisfactory? 

Mr. Rivey. Yes, sir; I think it has. We use, as you possibly 
know—every professional technique both here and abroad at our dis- 
posal, right down to the selection committees at the campus level in 
helping to screen our participants in this program, and, by and large, 
we feel that it is extremely successful, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. Have you had cooperation from the colleges 
in the selection process? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. We have a selection committee on practi- 
cally every major campus in this country, which makes preliminary 
screenings of applicants who want to participate in this program. 

In turn, they make recommendations for state scholarships through 
the 48 State committees set up by the governors of the various 
States, and then we have a national selection committee operating 
under the Institute of International Education in New York. 

Of course, under the Fulbright program the final selection authority 
is vested in the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Are these committees that you have described 
supposed to sift out and make recommendations according to their 
best judgment, as to the proper selectees? 

Mr. Ritey. That is correct. 

Senator Fulbright. You said on every major campus—on how many 
campuses do you have representatives? 

Mr. Riiey. In the neighborhood of a thousand. 

Senator. Futerient. Nearly a thousand? 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricutr. Do those people serve voluntarily or are they 
paid employees of the department? 

Mr. Ritey. They serve voluntarily. 

Senator Futsricut. They are all volunteers? 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. Do they consist primarily of members of the 
faculty of these universities? 

Mr. Ritey. Members of the faculty and top administrative people 
in the university, sir. 









CHARACTER 





OF 





PERSONNEL AND GRANTEES 
Senator FuLtsricur. In your division of the exchange of persons, 
have you discovered any disloyal persons among the personnel? 
Mr. Ritey. No, sir; 1 certainly have not. 
Senator Futsricur. Has anybody else discovered any? 
Mr. Ritey. Not to my knowledge, sir. 
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Senator Futpricgut. Have you had any problem with subversive 
or disloyal people who have received grants? 

Mr. Ritey. No, sir. 

Senator FuLsricut. Could you indicate what percentage—or have 
you thought about this in terms of a percentage—of the grantees you 
consider to have been poor candidates or failures? Has it been a 
large percentage, or not? 

Mr. CouuiGan. Well, as Mr. Riley said a moment ago, sir, I suppose 
we are all special pleaders, but trying to be as objective and have as 
objective a point of view as we are capable of, I think we can say that 
the vast majority of them have been highly successful. I should add 
that that is not exactly a matter of blowing our own horn because, as 
Mr. Riley has pointed out, numerous people, competent professional 
people, either control or guide or at least suggest the candidates for 
these grants. 

But on the whole, I think the caliber has been very high indeed, 
and we do try to do everything we can to keep it that way, and to 
assure that it goes on in that way. 

Senator FutBrieut. Would you say that participation of people 
on the campuses w ho know these candidates personally is a significant 
part of this process? 

Mr. Cotuiegan. Yes, sir, undoubtedly; because we like to think 
that personality has as much to do with the impact of these people, 
we are sure of it, as any other requirements or eligibility prerequisities. 

Senator Futsrieut. Is every candidate interviewed personally, 
or is he known to the people who first recommend him? 

Mr. Co.iuican. They are supposed to be, ves, sir; and in the vast 
majority of cases. 

Senator Futspriexr. Do you know of any exceptions to that? 

Mr. Couuican. Yes, sir; there have been slip- ups here and there 
which we and the Board of Foreign Scholarships, in the case of the 
Fulbright program, have tried to correct as soon as they come to our 
notice. I am sorry to say there have been some exceptions. 

Senator FuLsrient. Is the Board of Foreign Scholarships also a 
voluntary board? Are its members employees of the Government? 

Mr. Couiiean. They are unpaid Commission members appointed 
by the President. 

Senator Fu.tsrient. They are appointed by the President? 

Mr. Couuican. Yes, sir. 

Senator FuLprnext. Two of them also happen to be employees 
of the Government, but they have to be—that 1s specified under the 
law. 

Mr. Co.iuiGan. Yes, sir; representatives of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the United States Office of Education. 


MEMBERSHIP OF BINATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


Senator Futprieur. Can you give us a brief description of your 
foreign commissions? You visited them; did you not? 

Mr. Co.iigan. Yes, sir. 

Senator FuLtsrientr. For the record, what types of persons con- 
stitute the commissions? 

Mr. Couiiean. Well, sir, as you know, under the executive agree- 
ment authorized by Public Law 584, the Fulbright Act, there is set up 
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in each country a binational commission. It is composed of Ameri- 
cans and of the citizens of the country. 

The Americans consist of two tvpes: First, representatives of our 
Embassy. In all cases the American Ambassador is the honorary 
Chairman of the Commission, and in some cases he actually chairs 
every meeting of the Commission. 

In all cases, too, representatives of our area serve on the Commis- 
sion, that is, the cultural officers or the public-affairs officers, and 
they effect the laison between the binational commissions and our 
general program, and the embassies. 

The American members of the Commission are usually outstanding 
businessmen in the community. I can think offhand of the repre- 
sentative of General Motors, for e xample, in Germany, who is a mem- 
ber of the Commission; of Pan-American Airways and TWA in certain 
other cities. 

The foreign members of the Commission are usually very outstand- 
ing people. For example, in the latest program under the act, the 
program with Germany, the Secretary of State or the equivalent there- 
of, the Foreign Minister, Dr. Hallstein, has personally attended thx 
first meetings of the Commission, and he was represented at the meet- 
ing I attended recently in December by a man who was described t 
me as next in line, next in rank, at the foreign office. 

I use that example because that is the most recent in my own mind 
The other members of the Commission, if I recall them correctly, were 
representatives of the Ministry of Finance, representatives of or the 
President, rather, of the Council of University Rectors of Western 
Germany, the Rector of the Scientific University in West Germany, 
and others of that type. 

I think that is rather typical of the makeup of these commissions 
all over the world where they exist. In a word or two, they are out- 
standing people both in Government and in private life in the coun- 
tries in which the programs operate and, of course, that gives us, well, 
we think, a very fine approach and contact with many key groups 
within the prospective countries. 


BINATIONAL GOMMISSIONS OR UNITED STATES ADMINISTRATION 


Senator FuLtBricut. Let us suppose that the character of this pro- 
gram was changed, so that there were no binational commissions and 
it was administered solely by the American Government in each coun- 
try. Could you obtain the services of such people as you have men- 
tioned? 

Mr. Couiiean. No, sir; | am quite sure we would not be able to 
obtain the quality of services or the quantity. Many or most of 
these commissions meet as often once a month, and when you con- 
sider people of the type I have mentioned, I doubt very much that 
you could get them on an ad hoc basis to give up a day or two every 
month out of the year, so unless you had a formalized commission of 
that type, I am quite sure we would be the loser. 

Senator FuLsprigut. Would you not think that that would be a 
great loss—the loss of the services of these people—in each country? 

Mr. CouuiGan. Absolutely, it would be. 

Mr. Ritey. As a matter of fact, | cannot imagine that the program 
would operate at all unless we had these services. 
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Mr. Coitiican. Could I mention another value, sir? 

Senator Futsricnr. Yes. 

Mr. Cotiican. Recently in one country of the Far East there was a 
ertain movement, shall I say, against indiscriminate exchange pro- 
rams conducted by various governments, and this government intro- 
uced some rather tight legislation putting a very strict control on 
<change grants, so to speak, that could be offered by other govern- 
ments to the citizens of that country. They explicitly exempted our 
program because of the binational commission and the executive 

agreement that underlay it, from this rather drastic regulation that 
they passed. I think:it is a rather good example to support what 


\ir. Riley said. 
UTIES OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Senator FuLsricur. Yes. 

It has been suggested that these binational commissions and the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships take on a larger job of selection 
Would you say they have about all they can handle now, or are they 

ompetent and willing to assume the duties of selecting for other 
programs? What is your view on that? 

Mr. Couiuiean. | hesitate, sir, to speak for the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships. 

Senator Futspricut. Yes. 

Mr. Cotuiean. But | think that, considering the very splendid job 
they have done and the tremendous devotion that they and their 

ibcommittees, the same people, have given to the program, that it 
might be somewhat unreasonable to demand any more time of them 

Senator FuLtpricut. Especially since most of them are very busy 
people 

Mr. CotiiGan. That is right. 

Senator FuLsriexr (continuing). In their own fields. Practically 
all of them have very heavy duties as teachers, administrators, or 
businessmen. In other words, I want to emphasize the fact that 
they are not paid nor is it a full-time job. They simply give these 
services to the extent that they can. Is that not right? 

Mr. CouuiGcan. Yes, sir. 

Senator FuLsricur. It is a remarkable amount of time, | think, 
that they are willing to give. I have always wondered at the high 
level of attendance by these members who often come from far away 
and give a great deal of time to this program. 

I was trying to emphasize the point that this organizational feature 
of the program seems to me to have contributed a great deal to its 
success. 

Mr. Couuiean. I am absolutely sure of it, sit 

Mr. Ritey. As a matter of fact, in the so-called Smith-Mundt 
program operating in the Fulbright countries the primary selection, 
you might say, in a way, is carried out under the Fulbright selection 
tee hniques. Even those grantees to which we give some dollar support 
other than the international travel are initially certainly they are 
approved by the Board of Foreign Scholarships for travel funds, and 
to that extent the Board of Foreign Scholarships is doing the selection 
work for us in those countries; so they are tied in very closely with 
other parts of the program in all of the Fulbright countries at present. 
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SECURITY CHECKS ON GRANTEES AND EMPLOYEES 


Senator Futsriear. I do not know whether I have covered this or 
not, but are the grantees checked for security? 

Mr. Rixey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrigat. Will you describe very briefly just what 
happens there? 

Mr. Rivey. In every instance we get a so-called national agency 
check on all Americans participating in this program, which means 
that the records of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, other national 
investigative agencies, are checked very carefully to see whether or 
not there is any record of these people, good or bad; and in addition 
to that, we make certain investigations overseas through our Embassy, 
and visa services abroad. 

There is one protection in itself, aside from the investigative pro- 
cedure, that we use in this program, and that is the fact that any 
person, before coming to this country, must have a check made before 
he can get a visa. 

Senator Fu.tsricut. Yes. 

Are the employees of your agency, as a part of the State Department, 
all subject to clearance for security also? 

Mr. Rivey. Senator, that is an interesting thing. Not only are 
they subject to the regular type of investigation, but every employee 
in our program has a full field investigation performed on him by the 
FBI before he can be employed at all. It is a full, much fuller than 
some of the agencies of the Government have, investigation, sir 

Senator FuLBricut. Would it be fair to say that if mistakes have 
been made by your agency in selection, it was due to misjudgment 
and not to subversive intent? Is that correct? 


Mr. Riuey. Yes, sir. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN GRANTEES 


Senator Futsricat. Is the distribution of grantees within this 
country very satisfactory from the point of view of geographical distri- 
bution? Are all areas of this country represented in your selections? 

Mr. Riiey. Yes, sir. We select grantees from every State in the 
Union. It is not completely satisfactory, particularly with respect 
to the guests of our Government who come from other countries, 
inasmuch, as you know, that the educational institutions, the total 
population of such institutions, is heavier in certain parts of the 
country than others. However, we make every effort, provided the 
foreigner can get what he comes here after—we try to get a pretty 
reasonable distribution. 

It is not completely satisfactory, but—— 

Senator FuLsricut. Wait; I think I may have been talking about 
something else. Let us take them one at a time. I meant the 
distribution of the Americans who are selected to go abroad. Do 
they come from every State? 

Mr. Couuigan. Yes, sir; they do. 

Senator Futsricnut. Does it approach in any degree a satisfactory 
relation to the population of each State? 

Mr. Couuiican. I would like to say that it did, sir, but I do not 
think I would be altogether accurate. There are just certain situ- 
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ations which seem inherent in our geography, if you will. In other 
words, where you find more colleges you find more candidates; 
where you find more graduate schools you find more candidates. 
That seems to be inevitable. 

On the other hand, we try to do the best we can, to buck that 
tendency. For example, we have worked out a State scholarship 
plan; that is, we take a certain number of grants available under 
the Fulbright Act to Americans, and we assign a quota, let us say, 
tentative quota of two per State, with a view to seeing how it would 
work out. 

Actually since the selection, since it is a selection problem, it is 
really under the authority of the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 

Senator Futsricut. That quota is a minimum quota, is it not? 
It must not be less than a certain number; is that not correct? 

Mr. CouuiGcan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. Has that proved satisfactory? 

Mr. Cortuican. Yes and no. Right now we are reviewing it 
again with a view toward seeing what we can do, seeing what changes 
and improvements we can make in the process to make it as effective 
as we hope it can be. But there are right now State selection com- 
mittees in all the States and Territories, and in addition to that, of 
course, we trv as best we can within the limits of our resources to 
get the story, to advertise it, if you will, to publicize these opportuni- 
ties just as widely as we can; and we keep rather accurate records, | 
think, as to not only the number of grants given but the number of 
people who apply, which is one evidence of the interest and of the 
success of the publicity that goes out. 

Senator Futsricut. Would you say that your experience this 
year, with regard to distribution, is better than it was 4 years ago? 

Mr. CotuiGan. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator Futprieut. You are making progress toward better dis- 
tribution? 

Mr. Couuie@an. Oh, yes, sir; very definitely, yes, sir. 

Senator FuLtpricut. Was it true that in the initial stages, people 
from the large colleges that you have mentioned were the first to 
know about this program, and more of them applied? 

Mr. Cotuiean. That is right; yes. 

Senator Futsrieut. And, therefore, it naturally resulted in more 
grantees from those areas. But during the past 4 years there has 
been progress toward a better distribution over the whole country. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Couuiean. Yes, sir. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN GRANTEES 


Senator Fu.tsricut. Now, let us consider this other matter, con- 
cerning the distribution of foreigners here. That is, I believe, what 
you started to talk about. 

Mr. Ritxy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futpricut. You have somewhat the same problem there; 
is that not right? 

Mr. Rinzy. We have somewhat the same problem. These indi- 
viduals are selected on the basis of their individual projects. In some 
instances we find it rather difficult for them to accomplish the objec- 
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tives of their projects in certain schools. For that reason we find 
them, by and large, more heavily populated in the Eastern Seaboard, 
the north central part of the country, and on the west coast. 

However, we have a pretty reasonable distribution throughout the 
country, and we are doing everything that we can to fix that. 

One of the principles of this entire program is that we rely, to a 
great extent, on private scholarships given by the various universities 
and colleges. 

Senator FuLBricut. Is that to take care of their expenses here? 

Mr. Rivey. That is correct, sir. Under the Fulbright program we 
have the international travel and we hope that we can generate a 
private scholarship for an individual student in this country. 

To that extent we have to put them where scholarships are available. 

Senator Fu.ericur. Certainly. You cannot avoid that; it is 
necessarily so. 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. 

Senator FuLBricur. Do you also find that many of these foreign 
students have preconceived ideas as to which are the better institu- 
tions? Do they say, for example, “I want to go to Harvard’’—there 
is a great misconception that Harvard is the leading university in this 
couptry. 

Mr. Ritey. That is a problem. 

Senator FuLtsricur. The same is true of Columbia. They do not 
recognize the virtues of other institutions, such as the University of 
Iowa and the University of Arkansas—I have a difficult job, persuad- 
ing them to go there. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Rivey. That is correct. 

Senator FuLspricur. | think that all you can do is try to persuade 
them to go there; and if they refuse, you have to accommodate your- 
self to their wishes. Is that the general situation? 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. 

Senator FuLBpricut. Mr. Chairman, I could pursue this ad nauseam. 
Perhaps I had better stop and let you continue the questions. 








SEPARATION OF 






EXCHANGE AND INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


Senator HickEeN.LoopeEr. | think your long interest in this gives you 
a much more intimate basis for questions than I, but I would like to 
ask Mr. Riley a few questions. 

I am interested in the opinion of these gentlemen as to whether or 
not this program could be removed from the information program 
and operated separately. I do not want to embarrass you in any 
way, and I do not 

Senator Futsrient. Mr. Chairman, all I meant was this: In their 
position I cannot imagine them feeling free—if they did not agree with 
the top policy officials—to state their opinions. They are endanger- 
ing their very lives. That was the only reason why I did not want to 
subject them to that hazard. 

Senator HickENLOopER. I might expose them to the loss of a leg 
or something like that, but I do not want to endanger their lives. 

Senator FuLtsrieut. ‘That was the only reason., 

Senator HickENLoopER. Frankly, I have a feeling that the li- 
braries and the exchange of persons program, by tne very nature of 
their operations, might well lend thetoselves to a completely separate 
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operation. When compared with the newspaper field, the radio propa- 
ganda field, and similar activities, it really is a different type of infor- 
mation exchange. 

I will not ask you what you think ought to be done with it, but let 
me ask you this: Do you think what it would be entirely feasible to 
operate the library and the exchange of persons program as a separate 
program? 

Mr. Riiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickENLooprer. Whether or not you desire it is another 
matter—I will not put you on the spot in regard to that. But 
could it be operated without fouling up the continuity of the overall 
information program as we know it today? 

Mr. Riney. I think that the two programs that you mention could 
operate without the information program connected. with them. 
However, if I was cast in the role of the administrator of this entire 
program—and this is rather presumptuous on my part—I would like 
very much to have all of the tools of all five media at my disposal to 
try to create a mutual understanding with other countries. 

I would feel that this program can operate very successfully with 
the information media provided that the information media, the in- 
formation program, is not closely connected with covert propaganda 
and what not. 

I would feel that if this program, the exchange program, was 
labeled in any way as propaganda it would kill it. 

Senator Fu.sricut. Yes. 


DIFFERENCES IN OPERATION OF PROGRAMS 


Senator HickeNLooper. That is one of the points involved here: 
That the library and the exchange of persons program are programs 
that, in the main, operate themselves. Of course, there is adminis- 
trative detail connected with it, but in the main, students come here 
and look and learn for themselves, and our students go abroad and 
look and learn for themselves. We do not try to sell them a bill of 
goods; we demonstrate by daily contact what kind of people we are, 
and we let them make up their own minds. 

Similarly, our libraries are composed of books which speak for 
themselves when you read them. 

On the other hand, a radio program is a built program. Day by 
day, week by week, and month by month it is a created program. It 
may shift and turn with policy or with world events. Publications 
abroad, such as periodicals—whether they are daily, weekly, or what- 
ever—are published abroad to meet local conditions and situations. 
They are created media; that is, information which is created on the 
spot, from time to time. And it seems to me that this is different, 
and that these programs are different, in that respect from an exchange 
of persons program. We do not attempt to create students, they are 
already created. ‘They just come and learn and observe. Nor do 
we create books in that sense. We create books, but we do not create 
the books in the library for a particular purpose: To give a reflected 
view of American literature and technical progress, and so on. 

It seems to me that | could draw a very sharp distinction between the 
operation of those two types of programs. 1| could very well say that 
the two programs are really disassociated in a way, because their back- 
grounds are different and the operation of the programs is different. 
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MEANS IN RELATION TO OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Riuey. Sir, I believe there is this association, however; that 
the ultimate objective of the entire program is one and the same. I 
believe that the ultimate objectives of the exchange program are the 
same as the ultimate objectives of the information media. 

The techniques, the planning, the implementation, they are some- 
what different. I feel that if this program can stay together—it has 
enjoyed, I think, a reasonable amount of success in one package. 

Senator Futrricut. If the Senator will yield, I think we are not so 
much concerned here with ultimate objectives as we are concerned 
with the means. I suppose you can say that the ultimate objectives 
of the Kremlin are the same as those of the White House, the good life 
of the people. But one goes about it one way and one another. The 
thing we are concerned with is the means; we are not concerned about 
what the objectives are. 

Of course, the objectives of everything we do—those that have 
anything to do with foreign policy—are better relations, and peace, 
and so on; but it is the means with which we try to achieve that objec- 
tive, their compatability that is the main point of difference. 

I do not mean to criticize the chairman; he has every right to state 
his views. The only thing I am afraid of, and in this I have great 
sympathy with you, is that you are expected to be loyal and to support 
the people who apparently have taken a position here. I do not want 
to leave the record unclean as long as we are getting into the problem. 
We are debating your reasoning on this matter. If you are going to 
offer—which you apparently are—reasons for supporting the removal 
of these programs from the State Department on the grounds that 
the objectives are the same, I object to that reasoning. How about 
the means by which we achieve the objective? Are they compatible? 
And do you want to have this thing a propaganda agency? 

You said that if it becomes known, and if the foreign people think 
it is a propaganda activity, it will kill it. 

Mr. Ritey. That is right. 

Senator Fuisrient. I agree entirely with that. But I submit, 
Mr. Chairman, the fact that the similarity of objectives is in no way 
pertinent to the real problem here. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS OF DIFFERENT PROGRAMS 





Senator Hicxen.oorper. If I could go just a little further here, I 
think a strong argument can be made that you do not need the same 
kind of people with the same kind of competence to run the library 
and the student exchange program, as you need to run a day-by-day 
radio or news program, or an on-the-spot pamphleteering program, 
or similar activities, in various countries. I do not know whether or 
not that is correct; Iam trying to find out. I suppose we are going 
to have to make up our minds as to what we recommend and what we 
may come up against. I am not proposing this at all, but we may come 
up against a decision as to whether or not we should separate some of 
these things; so we are just trying to find out. 

I think that it requires a little different approach. You have an 
academic approach to the exchange of students. I mean, people who 
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know their business—professionally and technically trained people 
in the field of education—are asked to select students here and to 
select students abroad. After that their job is done, outside of some 
reasonable supervision to see that these people get fair treatment 
when they get here and have an opportunity to learn when they are 
overseas. 

When you get into the field of radio, newspapers, and periodical 
publications, they have to change their tack a little from time to time 
when they have to meet charges and allegations; and they have to 
make affirmative programs when the occasion demands it. 

It seems to me that it takes a different group of people, with differ- 
ent competence, to operate one as distinguished from the other. 

They probably could all be coordinated under competent top leader- 
ship, endowed with understanding and breadth of vision and such 
qualities. But I am inclined to think that if there were to be a sep- 
aration of any of these programs, the one that would probably lend 
itself best to separation—provided it has good operation— would be 
the library and the exchange-of-persons program. We could set that 
up as an autonomous unit, and leave the propaganda programs 
let us call them that for want of a better word, and I think the word 
is perfectly proper although misunderstood at times—in another 
operating group. 


STATE DEPARTMENT ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Then, of course, you get into the problem of whether they should 
all be under the State Department in two separate operations, or 
whether they should be outside. 


Mr. Rixey. Sir, I do not want to be misunderstood that I was 
commenting one way or another on whether or not any part of this 
program should be in the State Department or not; I would prefer 
not to comment on that, sir. 

Senator HickENLoopER. I understand, and I did not want to force 
you to make that kind of a recommendation in view of the circum- 
stances. But you answered my question perfectly properly, and to 
my satisfaction, when you said that you believed that the library 
and exchange program could operate very satisfactorily—that it 
would be feasible to operate them—as a separate operation. 

Senator Futsprieut. May I ask a question? 

Senator Hicken Looper. I do not take that as critical of anybody, 
one way or the other. 

Senator Fuusricar. Is it not a fact that prior to the last reorgani- 
zation, about a year or two ago, there was a division—it was called a 
division—of exchange of persons within the State Department? This 
was neither a part of, nor did it have any close relationship with, the 
Voice of America. Is that not the way it was set up originally? 

Mr. Ritey. Originally it was a division of cultural relations, It 
was not connected in any way with the Voice or the press. 

Senator Futsricat. As a matter of practice, do you have any 
business association with the people who run the Voice of America? 
Do your functions overlap? Are you concerned with what goes out 
over the radio or in the press bulletins? 

Mr. Ritzer. Not directly, sir. 
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Senator Futrricut. Not directly, even though you are now, as an 
administrative function, within this I1A—-——which was set up only 
about a year ago, was it not? 

Mr. Riuey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futrricut. Although you are in there now you really do 
not have any thing to do with what goes on in the Voice of America 
and in the press bulletins. Before that organization was set up, even 
as an admuinsitrative matter you had a separate division within the 
Department of State, called the Division of Exchange of Persons or 
some such name. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

Senator Futsrieut. Mr. Colligan has been in it ever since it 
started. 





Mr. Couiican. Preceding the present organization there was an 
echelon of educational exchange which had under it two divisions, 
libraries and institutes, and the exchange-of-persons program. 

Senator Futrrieut. That is the way it was set up. Did it work 
satisfactorily? 

Mr. Couuican. No, for another reason which has nothing to do 
with the question you are raising now. It was considered beneficial, 
in effect, to remove that echelon, to assure direct access to the admin- 
istrator—that was the reasoning behind the present reorganization— 
and in so doing, the two media services, that is the educational 
exchange, on the one hand, and books, on the other, no longer had 
this particular point of coordinated contact, which made them some- 
what separate from the other three services. I do not know whether 
I am making it clear or not. 





DISTRIBUTION OF RESOURCES AMONG PROGRAMS 








Senator Futsrient. I think I understand the reasons. 
difficulties and various reasons for getting attention. 

I do not know whether these are good questions or not, but it has 
been my impression that in the information program as a whole, by 
far the greatest amount of money, people, and effort was put into 
the Voice of America and that type of project. I had the impression 
that it tended to dominate—to monopolize—the attention of the top 
level administrators because it was the major operation. Is that a 
fair characterization of what went on? 

Mr. Couiiean. Well, I think, sir, as you know very well that 
certainly, budgetwise, certain things are more expensive than students, 
shall I say, and, therefore, it was inevitable, I suppose, particularly 
with capital expenses and expensive operations, like the VOA’s to 
devote more money to it. 

I think what is the matter there is a problem of administration; 
that is what it takes to get adequate attention at a given time, and 
so on—— 

Senator Futsrient. As we have said, personnel seems to be the 
big problem involved in getting the proper support for many of these 
administrations. But I think that that situation existed before. I 
do not see how this activity would suffer much by being disassociated 
from the other activity. Certainly there is no overlapping—al- 
though I grant that the objective is the same—there is no overlapping 
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of fuctions. You do not devote part of your time to exchange and 
part of it to preparing or working with broadcasts. I do not see that 
the actual functions, or the means being used have anything in com- 
mon with what goes on in the other activity. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


Mr. Ritey. I should like to furnish for the record, if I might, some 
general comments, or sort of a roundup of comments on the questioning 
in the last few minutes, if that would be permitted. 

Senator HicKENLOopPER. Fine; we will be glad to have it. You may 
submit it for the record at the close of your remarks. How soon do 
you think you can get that? 

Mr. Ritey. Two or three days. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Fine. We will put it in at the end of your 
testimony. We will be glad to get it. Just send it over. 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to above follows:) 


GENERAL COMMENTS ON THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


It is believed that the educational exchange program should be part of the 
general program provided the following conditions are met: 

(1) Within the broad overall objectives of United States foreign policy, the 
educational exchange program should maintain its long-term functional objectives 
and no attempt should be made to distort it to fit the mold of the mass media 
programs. 

(2) The exchange program must not be conceived as a propaganda tool either 
in fact or in the public mind. 

(3) There must be continued and even increased emphasis placed on the princi- 
ple of mutuality and cooperation in educational exchanges with other nations and 
full recognition of the degree to which the educational exchange program must 
rely upon private American sources and participation. 

(4) The Educational Exchange Service must be staffed by the right kind of 
personne! with the competences special to this type of undertaking, as distinguished 
from those of mass media. 

(5) The Educational Exchange Service must be so organized and its program 
so carried out within the total program that its continuance and permanent value 
is assured. 


STATE DEPARTMENT COMMENTS ON CERTAIN QUESTIONS 


Senator Futsrientr. Mr. Chairman, before we dismiss the witness, 
I wondered if Mr Russell has any contribution he would like to make 
for the enlightenment of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Russett. No, thank you. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

I would like to discuss this a bit more, but we have another witness 
and we have to drive on. 

Mr. Riley, did you canvass the questions that were asked? Do 
you have some answers to the questions as they were proposed to you? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickeNLooperR. Would you agree to insert them in the 
record? 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickENLooreR. We will put them into the record if you 
will leave a copy with the reporter. 

(The information referred to above follows:) 
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COMMENTS BY STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS ON CRITICISMS AND SUGGESTIONS 
REGARDING THE EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAM 


Criticism 1.—Merging short-range information functions involving mass media 
with the long-range such as exchange of persons tends to obscure the latter and 
jeopardize their effectiveness. 

Comment: Comment combined with criticism 2. 

Criticism 2.— Unless there is more distinction between mass propaganda activi- 
ties and educational exchange activities, the latter may obtain a reputation 
abroad of being propagandistic and hence encourage suspicion rather than friend- 
ship. 

Comment: The Administrator is giving careful consideration to the role of 
educational exchange within the total framework of the IIA program. By 
maintaining a high degree of academic integrity in the handling of grantees in 
the Unitea States through private institutions and agencies, and by careful 
selection processes, the program has avoided the danger implied in criticism 2. 
Surveys indicate that the exchange of persons program enjoys a high degree of 
prestige abroad. There has been no evidence that the exchange program has 
been considered propagandistic abroad. 

Criticism 3.—Emphasis has been on quantity rather than quality, particularly 
in the exchange programs of agencies other than the International Information 
Administration 

Comment: The emphasis in the educational exchange program has always been 
upon selecting for quality as distinguished from quantity, in the light of specific 
objectives. The minutes of the Board of Foreign Scholarships reveal that from 
its initial meeting (October 8-9, 1947) there has been an unremitting emphasis 
upon improving selection so as to obtain only well-qualified people, even at the 
expense of quantity. 

Programs administered by the educational exchange service involve either 
rigorous competition or a selective invitational approach. Where competition 
is involved it has been conducted under strict rules, and handled by professional 
committees subject to Government controls but free of personal, nonprofessional 
pressures. Basically each grantee is selected for his leadership ability and his 
capacity for explaining America to his fellow citizens upon return to his homeland. 

Criticism 4.—There are too many govermental agencies (ILA, TCA, MSA, etc.) 
acting on their own in the educational exchange program, with the result that 
administration is far less effective than it might be. 

Comment: Eight Federal agencies have primary responsibility for operating 
such programs. These programs were separately authorized by law and by law 
were to be administered by different agencies. The varying purposes of these 
different programs cannot be consolidated in one agency, although there is a 
recognized need for better coordination. 

The IIA has attempted, within legal and administrative limitations to solve 
this problem through various means, such as the consolidation of orientation 
work at the Washington International Center and of language instruction at the 
American Language Center in Washington, as well as the establishment of a 
clearinghouse of information about Government exchanges. 

Criticism 5.—The Smith-Mundt program does not have the high prestige 
Congress intended it to have because selection is in the hands of the State Depart- 
ment rather than in an outside group, such as the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
as in the case of the Fulbright program. 

Comment: There is no doubt that the program under the Fulbright Act has 
prestige among American educators. This is due to (1) the membership of 
outstanding educators on the Board of Foreign Scholarships, (2) the maximum 
use of agencies and procedures for screening and other services which are familiar 
and acceptable to American educators, (3) the relatively homogeneous character 
of the publie constituency which is interested in the Fulbright program. 

Other projects and programs administered by the exchange service are not 
comparable. Neither the Smith-Mundt Act nor other pertinent legislation fixes 
final responsibility for selection in such an outside group as the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships. Nor are the grants made thereunder restricted to activities which 
are of interest to American educational institutions. While final responsibility 
for the selection of persons for grants does rest in these cases in the Department 
of State, the exchange service observes the spirit of the Smith-Mundt and Fulbright 
Acts by seeking advice from competent American organizations and agencies. 
To subject the Smith-Mundt program to the same criteria and procedures as 
the Fulbright program would make it impossible for the Smith-Mundt program 
to fulfill those of its objectives which are different from the Fulbright program. 
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Criticism 6.—The Board of Foreign Scholarships under the Fulbright program 
is too heavily representative of higher education; it should include representatives 
from lower schools, vocational and adult education institutions. 

Comment: IIA agrees that such interest should be represented on the Board. 
These interests have been represented and consideration will be given to them in 
future appointments. However, the President must, according to law, take into 
consideration the representation on the Board of several other types of institutions 
and organizations. 

Criticism 7.—The Rabaut amendment jeopardizes the operation and continuity 
of the Fulbright program. 

Comment: The Rabaut amendment (see 1415 of Public Law 547, 82d Cong) 
provides that ‘‘ Foreign credits owed to or owned by the United States Treasury 
will not be available for expenditure by agencies of the United States after June 
30, 1953, except as may be provided for annually in appropriation acts and 
provisions of the utilization of such credits for purposes authorized by law are 
hereby authorized to be included in general appropriation acts.” It has been 
decided that the provisions of this law apply to the foreign currency funds made 
available for the Fulbright program under Public Law 584, 79th Congress (the 
Fulbright Act). Section 1415 will have the following adverse effect upon the 
operation of the Fulbright program: 

Although being exempted from the Rabaut amendment might tend to sub- 
stantiate charges that the Fulbright program is seeking special privileges, it is 
believed that the program is unique in view of the binational character of its 
operation. A notable strength of the program is the binational participation 
afforded through the device of United States educational foundations in the host 
countries. The memberships of these foundations include top foreign officials, 
often of Cabinet rank, who advise on the content and operation of the program 
under executive agreements. We stand to lose some of the binational support 
through the loss of flexibility which might result from the possible constriction 
by reason of annual appropriation control of the foreign currency aspects of this 
program. 

Public Law 584 authorizes the Secretary of State to enter into executive agree- 
ments with foreign countries for carrying out educational exchange programs 
under the act. Twenty-eight such agreements have been negotiated and signed. 
These agreements are binding in amounts and for the periods specified in the 
agreements. If the program is to be subjected to the Rabaut amendment, each 
agreement will have to be renegotiated to provide that it is henceforth subject to 
appropriations by the Congress. This may put the United States in the position 
of withdrawing from contractual obligations undertaken with the authority of 
Congress. 

Under the Rabaut amendment, existing executive agreements could not be 
extended and new ones could not be signed without the prior approval of Congress 
in each case. If congressional approval is directly dependent upon annual 
appropriations, such approval will be valid for only 1 year. An executive agree- 
ment with Indonesia, for example, could not be concluded during 1954 even if the 
opportunity should arise since it would not be possible to obtain the approval of 
Congress in time to consummate this program. Similarly, this Government 
could not capitalize on other opportunities to execute Fulbright agreements 
unless such opportunities had been anticipated at the time appropriation estimates 
and language were submitted to Congress. 

On the basis of annual appropriations, the Department of State would be 
faced with the difficult problem of planning the Fulbright program on a year-to- 
year basis. The recruitment and selection of qualified candidates for placement 
in educational institutions in this country or abroad and arrangements for leave 
on the part of professors, research scholars, and teachers require so much time 
that the obligation period of the fund would expire before selection and placement 
could be approved. 

In Public Law 584, Congress imposed tighter controls than are usually found 
in enabling legislation by providing that not more than $20 million in the aggregate 
and not more than $1 million annually could be expended for the program in 
any one country. Furthermore, the Secretary of State is required to submit to 
the Congress a detailed annual report on the program with each country. In 
addition, although not required by basic legislation, the annual budget requests 
of the Department of State have, during the past several years, included details 
concerning the level of the Fulbright program financed with foreign currencies 
and the interrelationships between this program and the dollar-financed activities 
for which appropriations have been requested. In short, this program has, in 
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fact, been subject to the sort of eongressional review apparently intended by the 
amendment. 

Criticism 8.—In some cases travel costs for wives, not payable under Public 
Law 584, have kept high-quality people from accepting educational-exchange 
grants. 

Also suggestion 13.—Some discretion should be allowed in the matter of paying 
travel costs for dependents under the Fulbright Act. 

Comment: The IIA agrees with both the criticism and the suggestion cited 
above. 

Cri acism 9.— United States Fulbright grantees must pay their United States 
income tay in dollars although they are paid in nonconvertible currencies; top- 

flight people often are unwilling to accept this arrangement. 

Comment: The ITA is aware of this problem. In some instances, it has not been 
possible for United States lecturers or teachers to accept Fulbright grants payable 
only in foreign currency because they would be unable to meet their continuing 
dollar commitments in this country. It is detrimental to the best interests of the 
program, which is a highly selective one, to lose some of the best candidates 
because they cannot afford the financial sacrifice involved in accepting the grant. 

Proposed legislation on this subject has been submitted to the Congress as part 
of the Department’s current legislative program, as an amendment to Public Law 
402. 

The salaries of all officers of the foundations and commissions, including the 
Americans, are exclusively paid in foreign currencies. The salaries of these 
Americans are subject to United States income tax and they must pay their tax 
obligations in dollars, (The United States Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
decided that money paid out by the several foundations and commissions is, for 
Federal tax purposes, paid by the United States or an agency thereof.) The 
employees have, in addition, other continuing obligations in the United States 
which they must pay in dollars. Since they may not convert into dollars the 
foreign currency which they receive as salaries, they are faced with a serious 
problem. 

Public Law 402, and appropriations acts pursuant thereto, do not prohibit the 
granting of aid to key Americans serving with the foundations and commissions. 
On the other hand, the Congress was informed during the 1952 budget hearings 
before the House committee that ‘costs incident to the financing of Fulbright 
foundations abroad, including salaries, quarters, and operating expenses are paid 
in local currencies.’’ In keeping with this representation to the Congress, the 
Department has not used appropriated funds for this purpose. However, recent 
events have indicated a need for supplementary dollar grants. 

Cri icism 10.— Exchange is largely a one-way street with traffic flowing toward 
America. 

Comment: The traffic on this two-way street is heavier in the direction toward 
America. During the fiscal year 1952, about 5,600 foreign nationals were brought 
to the United States under the educational exchange program, and during the 
same period about 1,600 Americans were sent abroad. There are several reasons 
for this disproportion in traffic. 

In the first place, the ILA considers that the objectives of the program can be 
furthered to a greater degree by providing opportunities for key people from 
abroad to gain firsthand experience of American institutions and practices in the 
United States. In the second place, the needs and interests of many foreign 
countries and the facilities which they can offer to Americans dictate such a 
disproportion. 

While the IIA wishes to encourage a two-way street in the exchange program 
it should be pointed out that reciprocity and cooperation are to be measured not so 
much by the volume of traffie in either direction as by the specific objectives 
reached through each exchange project. 

Criticism 11.—The Exchange program is too heavily weighted on the educational 
side; there is need to send a better sampling of America’s artistic and cultural life, 
particularly to Western Europe. 

Comment: The ITA agrees that there is a great need to send examples of America’s 
artistic and cultural life not only to Western Europe but also to other parts of the 
world, and, at the moment, especially into the Near and Middle East. This 
problem, indeed, is one which has been of grave concern for many years, since the 
presentation of American artistic, musical, and cultural talent abroad would do 
so much to counteract the propaganda of the Soviets that America is lacking in 
culture. However, except for the special funds appropriated for the Depart- 
ment’s activities in West Germany for fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953, and 
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specifically, for the Department to support American participation in the annual 
Berlin festival, no money has been expended for activities in these fields. 

A positive program has been carried on by this Service to stimulate and encour- 
age the privately sponsored and financed appearances abroad of musical and 
dramatic artists and to assist them while abroad through the facilities of the 
United States Information Service. For example, such projects as a European 
tour by Ballet Theatre, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the New York City 
Ballet, participation in the yearly Hamlet festival at Elsinore, Denmark, on 
invitation from the Danish Government, the Scandinavian tour of the Howard 
University Players on invitation from the Norwegian Government, to name a 
few, were assisted by the Educational Exchange Service. All of these resulted in 
significant contributions to the objectives of the exchange program. 

Although these projects have been carried out with no Government grants 
whatever (except for the Berlin festival), it is becoming increasingly difficult for 
private citizens to underwrite such projects even with the facilitative aid which 
the International Information Administration has been able to produce thus far. 
It appears, therefore, that future appropriations for the exchange program should 
provide funds for the underwriting of appearances by artistic and musical groups 
as well as of individual performing artists, if these ‘demonstrations of American 
culture abroad are to continue. 

In recognition of the need for greater understanding on the part of foreign 
countries of our cultural achievements, a number of grants are awarded each year 
to both American and foreign teachers, leaders, and scholars whose primary 
interests are in the field of the fine arts. 

Finally, in carrying out programs in this country for all categories of grantees, 
the Educational Exchange Service makes every effort to insure that the visitors 
are given opportunities to observe and learn about American contributions to the 
fine arts, through visits to museums, art galleries, libraries, and other institutions 
and attendance at dramatic productions and concerts of leading American musical 
artists. (See also comment on suggestion 15.) 

Criticism 12.—-The International Information Administration has failed to 
encourage exchanges of persons in the field of religion. 

Comment: Grants uncer the exchange program are not restricted to any 
particular field of specialization and include each year a number of exchanges in 
moral philosophy, theology, and several other areas of religious history and 
thought. During the fiscal year 1952, 38 grants in the field of religious studies 
were awarded to foreign nationals and 17 grants in similar fields to American 
citizens. In addition, grants were awarded to 14 foreign nationals and 1 American 
whose occupations are in the field of religion but who carried on work in other 
fields such as social and community welfare during their stay in the United States 
or abroad. 

The policy of the IIA in the field of religion is set forth in the reeommendatiopr 
of the United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange in its sixth 
semiannual report to the Congress (H. Doc. No. 321, 82d Cong., 2d sess.). 

Criticism 13.—Germany has been given too much emphasis in the various 
exchange programs; probably more visitors have come to the United States than 
the number that have been qualified and have profited from the trip. 

Comment: The size of the German exchange program has been out of proportion 
to that with other countries. The reason is that it was begun to achieve occupa- 
tion objectives, as part of the general program of German orientation. The size 
of the program was related directly to the very special objectives and responsibility 
of the United States in Germany. First the occupation and now the creation of 
a new status for Germany, considered in the light of its Nazi background, have 
been the bases for the size of the German program. 

The initiation of the German Fulbright program during the present year 
constitutes a first step in “normalizing” the educational exchange program with 
Germany. It is anticipated that the other parts of the German exchange program 
will also decrease. However, so long as Germany is considered to be of such special 
importance that it warrants a special budget appropriation, it may be expected 
that the exchange portion of it will be disproportionately large in comparison with 
the IIA funds available for any other country. 

Criticism 14.—Too often foreigners already friendly to the United States are 
brought on exchange programs, whereas not enough people whose views might be 
changed are selected. 

Comment: Although people basically friendly to the United States are naturally 
most interested in visiting the United States, the exchange service is most in- 
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terested in selecting persons in certain categories more on the basis of their being 
open-minded than on the basis of their friendship toward the United States. 

Based on considerable experience with the exchange technique, the exchange 
service is convinced that an exchange visit to the United States, for many grantees 
each year, verifies information about our people and our way of life, many times 
too different from their own experience to be believed without being personally 
experienced. While a trip to the United States can correct misconceptions and 
replace suspicion and doubt with understanding, 1t may not in itself convert the 
confirmed disbeliever who may for other reasons be ineligible to enter the United 
States. 

Criticism 15.—Foreign exchanges do not receive adequate orientation before 
or upon their. arrival in the United States; while in this country many of them 
fail to see a broad enough picture of the United States. 

Also suggestion 18.—Orientation procedures for foreign exchanges, before and 
after their arrival in the United States, should be in proved. Students from the 
Far East might receive an intermediate orientation in Hawaii. More private 
agencies should be encouraged and assisted in helping with the orientation 
program. 

Also suggestion 20.—Foreign exchanges should be provided with sufficient 
funds to travel throughout the United States and obtain a more rounded picture 
of America than is possible through one university locality. 

Comment: The exchange service recognizes the importance of adequate pre- 
departure orientation of exchangecs as well as that provided in the United States 
and the need for evaluating and improving present practices. 

Predeparture orientation of grantees differs in content and adequacy from 
country to country depending upon the similarity of the country’s cultural 
pattern with that of the United States, and the variations in number of American 
staff officers available to eonduct or arrange for such orientation. Extensive 
orientation materials are sent to each USIS office abroad, and these offices are 
kept informed of what type of orientation will be provided in the United States 
for grantces. 

The orientation of foreign students supported entirely by educationa! exchange 
grants is arranged by contract with the Institute of International Education; 
well-distributed university centers provide 6 weeks of orientation and hospitality 
for foreign student grantees. Other students have the opportunity to live in 
American homes through an arrangement with the Expeiment in International 
Living, at very small expense to the Educational Exchange Service. 

Almost all leaders and specialists receive 1 week of initial orientation in Wash- 
ington. Some grantees also receive from 2 to 4 weeks of intensive language 
refresher instruction and orientation at the American Language Center in 
Washington. 

The suggestion that students from the Far East might receive an intermediate 
orientation in Hawaii has considerable merit but is not deemed practical under 
present circumstances. Adequate orientation facilities would require funds to 
establish and to permit necessary supervision. If such orientation were not 
planned, supervised, and administered in a careful manner, it might be more 
harmful than beneficial. 

The Educational Exchange Service believes that much improvement could be 
made if funds were made available, as proposed by the Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange, which would aid communities in organizing their re- 
sources to assist foreign exchangees in fitting into American life. 

Criticism 16.—Long periods of residence for foreign students in this country 
produce problems of readjustment on their return home, 

Comment: The Department and the Board of Foreign Scholarships realize 
that care must be taken to avoid “denationalization’’ of grantees. Therefore, 
the Department and the Board select mature students, preferably graduate stu- 
dents, who have already established for themselves positions of some respon- 
sibility or prominence in their respective professions, or who show good promise 
of achieving such positions. Secondly, foreign student grants are made for a 
period of 1 year only, with the possibility of extension for 1 additional year when 
the study project appears to justify such an extension. Except in a few very 
unusual cases, all student grantees must return to their home countries at the 
end of the second year. 

The effectiveness of these measures is indicated by the fact that of 1,000 
returned grantees recently questioned, less than 1 percent reported that they 
were unable to use skills acquired in America or that their prestige and influence 
were not enhanced by their visit here. 
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The Department, of course, has no direct control over either the selection or 
the duration of study periods of those foreign students who are financed by their 
own governments, by private organizations, or by any other non-United States 
Government source. More than nine-tenths of the foreign students in the United 
States belong in this latter category. 

Criticism 17.—There is no pool of central information on exchanges anywhere 
in the Government; persons or agencies seeking information are at a loss as to 
where to turn. 

Also suggestion 9.—Information on educational exchange should be pooled; 
Government agencies concerned should contribute funds for establishing a central 
source of information regarding Government exchanges. 

Comment: The ITA has recognized the problem involved in the above criticism 
and suggestion, and has worked closely with the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange and other Government agencies and private 
groups to bring about a solution. Asa result, the exchange service has established 
a clearing house of information on exchanges sponsored by the United States 
Government (utilizing the technical facilities of the Office of Education). This 
clearing house will provide a centralized source for gathering, maintaining, and 
utilizing statistical records of personnel entering or leaving the United States 
under United States Government exchange programs. At present, information 
from the Educational Exchange Service is being submitted to the clearing house 
and tentative agreement has been reached with the Mutual Security Agency and 
Technical Cooperation Administration to submit similar information from their 
agencies to the clearing house as soon as is administratively feasible. A request 
has been included in the 1954 budget for funds to maintain the clearing house 
next year. The Bureau of the Budget in approving this request decided that the 
full cost of this program for all United States Government exchange records 
should be reflected in the budget of the Educational Exchange Service as the 
central point forinformation, It is expected that if the budget request is approved 
by the Congress, records of all Government agencies conducting exchange pro- 
grams will be deposited in the central clearing house. 

The exchange service is also working closely with the Institute of International 
Education which has established, under a grant from the Ford Foundation, a 
central index of exchanges under private auspices. 

Criticism 18.—The educational exchange programs have not been adequately 
described or publicized to the American people, so that not all is done that might 
be by private groups and individuals to make the stay of foreign students in this 
country fruitful and informative. 

Comment: The IIA supports this suggestion. The exchange program depends 
upon private cooperation to an extent unmatched by other elements of the ITA. 

The main stumbling block in improving the dissemination of information to 
the American public has been the congressional limitation on the domestic infor- 
mation activities of the IIA (see report of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 1953 State Department budget, and section M of this report). This 
limitation has reduced to a minimum the preparation and publication of printed 
information, and the funds available for program travel. It has forced the 
exchange service to turn down numerous invitations to its responsible officers to 
speak before private organizations and groups in this country. The resulting 
Jack of information thus has confused the American public about the programs 
of exchange conducted by various agencies. 

A more effective program can be initiated if Congress authorizes the dissemina- 
tion of information of the American public. 

Suggestion 1.—lf objectives of the exchange program are primarily to promote 
United States military and political interests, then the facade of educational 
objectivity should be dropped; if not, the exchange program should be freed from 
political pressures and conducted as an education enterprise. 

Comment: It is believed that the educational exchange program can be and is 
conducted for bona fide and worthwhile educational purposes in the broadest 
sense and at the same time serves the basic general objectives of United States 
foreign policy. This purpose is so stated in the Smith-Mundt Act. 

Suggestion 2.—The number of exchangees should be expanded because the 
program has been so successful. 

Also suggestion 3.—Quality rather than number of exchangees should be em 
phasized; the number might even be decreased if they were more carefully 
selected and more adequately compensated. 
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Also suggestion 16.—Better criteria for selection of foreign exchangees should be 


developed; these criteria should emphasize maturity, adjustability and utility 
to the home country, and these standards should not be sacrificed for short-term 
purposes such as increasing the number suddenly from a critical area. 

Comment: These three suggestions have been grouped for comment because all 
are concerned with the size of the program and the quality of exchangees. Un- 
doubtedly, a greatly increased program, if properly tailored, could extend the 
effectiveness of the program materially. However, it should be recognized that 
there is an optimum sized program for any given situation. The basic principle 
is not one of trying to select large masses of people but of selecting key persons 
whose status or activities can influence many others with whom they come in 
contact. 

The exchange program does emphasize quality rather than the number of 
exchangees. Experience does not indicate that less well qualified grantees are 
being chosen because of poor compensation. However, it is true that many 
well-qualified applicants are not being given grants because there are insufficient 
funds to provide adequate compensation for all of them. Thus in effect the 
program is being kept to smaller size in order to provide adequate compensation 
for the well-qualified applicants who are awarded grants, 

Personal qualifications such as maturity, adjustability, and utility to the home 
country are considered in the selection of grantees. 

Suggestion 4.—Exchange programs should be retained in the ITA, but the title 
of the agency should be changed to reflect additional emphasis on educational 
exchange. 

Suggestion 5.—The exchange program and some phases of the information 
center program should be retained in the State Department, but should be 
separated from the short-term media administration. 

Comment: This is a question for the Administrator and other top officials of 
the Government to answer. 

Suggestion 6.—KEstablish a single system of selection of exchangees, whether 
thev are under Smith-Mundt or Fulbright programs. 

Comment: As indicated in the comment to criticism No. 5, those objectives 
of the Smith-Mundt program which differ from those of the Fulbright program 
could not be achieved if a single svstem of selection were adopted. 

Suggestion ?.—Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange should have 
authority to select Smith-Mundt grantees just as the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships does under the Fulbright program, and the Commission should share in the 
administration of the Smith-Mundt program. 

Comment: See comment on criticism No. 5 above. 

Suggestion 8.—Place all exchange prograns, other than those of the Department 
of Defense, under the general administration of the ILA or some other single 
Government agency. 

Comment: See comment on criticism No. 4. 

Suggestion 9.—Information on educational exchange should be pooled; Govern- 
ment agencies concerned should contribute funds for establishing a central sources 
of information regarding Government exchanges. 

Comment: See comment under criticism 17. 

Suggestion 10.—The State Department should decide on the overall allocation 
of nonmilitary exchangees so that there will be a wide representation at all times, 
and so that distribution ean vary according to needs, 

Comment: See comment on criticisn No. 4. 

Allocations must be determined on the basis of the various program needs. This 
can, and probably should, be coordinated at one point. 

Suggestion 11. —Funds for the Fulbright exchange program should be exempt 
from the Rabaut amendment so that they may be authorized on a continuing 
basis. 

Comment: See comment on criticism 11. 

Suggestion 12.—Maeke Mutual Security Agency counterpart funds available for 
use under the Fulbright program in countries where Fulbright funds are running 
low or do not exist. 

Comment: Public Law 400, 82d Congress, amended the Fullbright Act pre- 
cisely for this purpose. Since that time, every effort has been made to explore 
the possibility of obtaining such funds, taking into consideration the other uses to 
which this money can be put by the United States Government. 

Suggestion 13.—Some discretion should be allowed in the matter of paying 
travel costs for dependents under the Fulbright Act. 

Comment: See comment under criticism 8. 
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Suggestion 14.—More lecturers in the field of American culture and literature 
should be sent abroad. 

Comment: The field of American studies in the exchange program is reco znized 
as an important area in which American lecturers and specialists are making a 
significant contribution abroad. 

It is encouraging to report a spontaneous interest in these subjects developing 
in many of the countries in which the United States has undertaken exchanges 
under the authorization of Public Law 402, 80th Congress, the Smith-Mundt 
Act, and under Public Law 584, 79th Congress. the Fulbright Act. 

Sugges ton 15.—Funds should be provided for beginning a fine-arts program. 
4 Committee on Overseas American Arts should be established as an advisory 
committee to the Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange A specific 
plan should be formulated for a fine-arts program with cooperation between the 
[1A and private groups. Congress should allow the use of information funds for 
exhibiting paintings. 

Comment: The ITA suggests that additional funds should be sought for a 
fine-arts program: that a specific program’should be formulated for a fine-arts 
program providing for cooperation between ITA and private groups; and that 
Congress should authorize the use of funds for the suggested program. (See 
also comment under criticism 11. 

Suggestion 16.—FPetter criteria for selection of ‘foreign exchangees should be 
developed; these criteria should emphasize maturity, adjustability, and utilit: 
to the home country, and these standards should not be sacrificed for short-term 
purposes such as increasing the number suddenly from a critical area. 

Comment: See comment under suggestion 2. Although some leader grants 
inder the Smith-Mundt program properly serve relatively short-term purpose 
IIA agrecs that selection standards should remain high and has so conducted the 
program. 

Sugges ton 17.—More trade-union officials should be sent abroad with scholar- 
ships given to workers’ education centers and labor colleges, short-term study 
hours ard special summer institutes. 

Comment: The LIA concurs, noting, however, that it has been aetive in em- 


phasizirg labor in the exchange program een though the number of trade- 


iion officials sent abroad has increased slowly. On the secord point, the ex- 


change service has increased the number of scholarships awarded to foreign 
students to study labor management and related fields at American wiversities. 

Suggs ion 18.—Orientation procedures for foreign exchangees, before and 
after their arrival in the United States, should be improved. Students from the 
Far Fast might receive an intermediate orientation in Hawaii. More private 
agencies should be encouraged and assisted in helping with the orientation program. 

Comment: See comment under criticism 15. 

Sugqges ton 19.—There should be wider geographical distributioa of foreign 
students among the colleges of the United States 

Comment: The ITA and the agencies which place foreign students are aware 
of the importance of providing these students with an insight into different 
parts of the United States, which can be achieved by placing them in ecolleces 
and universities in all sections of the country. First consideration is assuri g 
that the student will be able to carry out the course or research in which he 
s interested 

The 2,672 foreign students in this countrv under the IIA program for the 
academic vear 1952—53 are enrolled in 440 colleges and universities in all of the 
{8 States. 

For detailed information regarding foreign student placement, reference is 
made to page 181 of the hearings on the overseas information programs of the 
United States, held on November 20 and 21, 1952, before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the United States Senate, 82d Congress, 2d 
session. 

Sugg s'ran 20. Foreign exchangees should be provided with sufficient funds 
to travel throughout the United States and obtain a more rounded picture of 
America than is possible through one university locality. 

Comment: See comments under criticism 15 

Sugges'ion 21.-—Before returning to their countries, foreign exchangees should 
attend a final conference for briefing, exchange of views, evaluation of the program, 
and reorientatior . 

Comment: The ITA agrees with this suggestion and is arranging such con- 
ferences for many foreign grantees. Almost all of the foreign leaders and spe- 
cialists, as well as the foreign teachers who come to the Unitea States for special- 
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ized study and observation, attend such predeparture conference. Because of 
lack of funds, few of the foreign professors, exchange teachers, and foreign students 
are able to attend such conferences. 

Lack of predeparture conferences for other teachers and for foreign professors 
is due chiefly to the fact that they are in this country on Fulbright grants (payable 
in foreign currency), and the additional dollar funds necessary to bring them to a 
convenient point for meetings are not available. The same lack of funds also 
hinders the calling of predeparture conferences for foreign students. 

This vear, for the fist time, the student program has used the group project 
approach with a group of French normal-school teachers studying in the United 
States. These grantees will be brought to Washington at the end of their program 
in the United States and discussions and meetings will be arranged. The grantees 
are in a group, and there are dollar funds ineluded in the grants to make the 
predeparture meetings possible. 

Suggestion 22.—The United States should keep in contact with former foreign 
students, who should be organized into alumni groups o\ erseas. 

Comment: The IIA has encouraged the formation of alumni associations of 
foreign grantees and other visitors to the United States as one of the principal 
means for maintaining contact with former grantees. Some 45 such associations 
exist in 28 countries participating in the educational exchange program. In 
several other countries, the idea of forming such associations is or has been under 
consideration. F-xperience has shown that the most impressive results accrue 
where the initiative rests with the nationals of the particular country concerned 
and with the officers of the United States lending all practical assistance. 

Other means also are employed through which contact is maintained with 
former student grantees. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD A. HUMPHREY, ACTING ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR, INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION CENTER 
SERVICE; ACCOMPANIED BY T. W. SIMPSON, ACTING CHIEF, 
CENTERS OPERATIONS DIVISION; AND PHILIP G. HODGE, 
ACTING CHIEF, PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 


Senator HickeNLooprer. Our next witness is Mr. Richard 
Humphrey, Acting Assistant Administrator in charge of the Inter- 
national Information Center Service, who will speak on the subject of 
information centers, which are the libraries. 

We are glad to have you here, Mr. Humphrey. 

Mr. Humpurey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HickENLooper. It has been a rather long afternoon, and 
we will be glad to hear what you have to say. 

Mr. Humpurey. If I may, I would like, in order to put our testi- 
mony in perspective, to read a short statement on the service, and then, 
if I may, ask two of my colleagues to join me and assist me in answering 
your questions. 

Senator HickenLooper. Surely. 


INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE 


Mr. Humpurey. Books, magazines and newspapers are the tools 
of Information Center Service operations. The Service exists to use 
these implements overseas in order to advance the foreign policy 
objectives of the United States. 

These tools are utilized to support two specific objectives: (1) to 
reflect a true picture of American political, economic, social, and 
cultural ideas and achievements; portraying our values, objectives, 
and powers as a Nation; and (2) to advocate the concepts of free 
democracy in a world shadowed by Soviet ideological imperialism. 
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In considering books and other publications as instruments for 
promoting understanding of the United States, certain characteristics 
should be recognized: They are concentrated carriers of ideas; their 
influence is pervasive and lasting; and they represent the countless 
voices of America. 

The Information Center Service employs its tools through a com- 
bination of techniques, in relation to which two additional facts 
should be noted. 

First, they should not be evaluated as a mass medium. Relatively 
few persons in any foreign country read books at all, even when 
translated into the local language. However, those who do read 
books tend to be influential out of proportion to their numbers. Those 
who turn to books for information in any country constitute an 
opinion-molding minority, a clientele of leadership for our programs 
with wide influence upon the ideas and actions of their national groups. 
These are the people who condition the ideas of broad masses of 
foreign populations. It is they who are in a position to influence 
national policy and action. It isin this group that the statesmen, the 
educators, the journalists, the clergy, the industrialists and the labor 
leaders are to be found 


SELECTION OF MATERIALS 


Second, the materials which we utilize are not of Government, or 
“official” creation. They are selected from the output of the free 
and uncensored publishing industry of the United States. The 
fact that this output is free and uncensored is of very great significance. 
For the credibility of the program, so essential to its effective operation, 
is based largely upon this fact. 

Through our institutions (information libraries and _ binational 
centers) we seek to exploit hundreds of titles each year, titles broadiy 
representative of the breadth and depth of American thinking. 
Through our specialized book programs (translations and presenta- 
tions) we select for more intensive exploitation the relatively fewer 
titles promising special impact in advancing particular democratic 
ideas. Neither of these means is massive. In contrast to the chal- 
lenge the total resources invested are small. 

ertain comparisons may be helpful. Our libraries are not large. 
They average about 10,000 volumes. Although the library of the 
nearby community of Silver Spring serves a population of over 42,000 
with collections totaling over 58,000 volumes, we are able to support 
but two libraries in the United Kingdom with a population 
of 50,368,455. To be even more graphic, only eight of our libraries 
exist in all of India, with its more than 350,000,000 people. Similarly, 
in the noninstitutional side of our program, we can currently invest 
about a million dollars a year in translations into local languages; 
many millions more would be required to reach the people throughout 
the world who wish to read American books. To attempt a dollar-for- 
dollar equivalent of the Soviet effort in this field alone would require 
far greater resources. 

These comparisons do not trouble us unduly. If we intelligently 
identify our clientele, work through indigenous institutions to the 
maximum, and extend the contacts of our field personnel to those who, 
in turn, will be most apt to transmit to others the ideas we wish to 
convey; we shall have invested our resources to good effect. 

$1024—538—pt. 2—44 : 
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NUMBER AND TYPES OF 





BOOKS IN OVERSEAS COLLECTIONS 








Our library holdings total more than 2 million books overseas. 
Without listing the titles, what can be said of the kinds of books 
thev are? 

The overseas collections are a composite. They comprise not only 
books specifically chosen for our program, but inherited collections as 
well. The principal sources of those legacy collections were three 
pattern libraries established during World War II by the American 
Library Association (Mexico City, “Managua, Montevideo); the Office 
of War Information; and the Army program in Germany, Austria, 
Japan, and Korea. Chosen with different objectives to serve, these 
collections had to be integrated into our present network. Extensive 
weeding has, therefore, taken place. It is not yet completed. 

What of the books specifically chosen for our programs, assuming 
the objectives already stated? 

The American publishing industry issues from 10,000 to 12,000 
books annually. Magazines and periodicals can be obtained from 
some 1,800 sources. To consider only the books—about 10 percent 
of the annual output has definite program utility. It is the task of 
ICS—Washington to appraise the total production, winnow the 10 
percent useful in the program, provide professional technical guidance 
to the field relating to these selections, and service the field with the 
materials it requires. Provided with this guidance, the field officers 
choose materials peculiarly adapted to their local needs, their audi- 
ences, and their purposes. Each book that is sent overseas, therefore, 
represents the combined judgment of area and bibliographical special- 
ists in Washington and the operating field personnel closest to the end 
users. These judgments seek to place on our shelves the best and most 
representative books obtainable to reflect America accurately and to 
advance its international objectives. 





PRESENT LIBRARY AND PUBLICATIONS PROGRAM 


To the early library program built around the concept of a “full 
and fair’ picture of the United States, the present library and publi- 
cations program has added the task of entering a powerful and com- 
pelling set of American ideas in the current struggle for men’s minds. 
In 1952 our 196 libraries in 64 countries circulated over 10 million 
books and pamphlets. More than 36.5 million persons used the 
libraries and attended special events sponsored by them. Local trans- 
lations of inexpensive editions, condensations, and serializations of 
American books have been encouraged and assisted, appearing in 
substantial quantities. In the hands of foreign leaders, or upon the 
shelves of local libraries or universities, these materials have carried 
the message of the United States. To date, over 2 million specifically 
anti-Communist books have been distributed as part of this special- 
ized program. Private export of informational media is encouraged 
through ICS administration of the Informational Media Guarantee 
Program, which guarantees convertibility into dollars of local cur- 
rency proceeds de srived from overseas sales of books and periodicals. 
Special exhibits, and programs of English-teaching and music, supple- 


ment and complement the library and publications functions of the 
Service 
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We believe profoundly that the books which record America’s many 
voices materially further this objective. We believe that no medium 
better demonstrates the strengths of America. These strengths are 
found not only in the variety of approaches through which its people 
seek the truth but also in the common principles and values to which 
they adhere. We have seen our libraries increasingly used. We 
have also seen them closed behind the Iron Curtain because the 
Communists feared them. We have watched the Communists flood 
countries with their books, and watched that flood recede when enough 
American books could be made available to compete on their own 
merits. 

That, Mr. Chairman, completes my initial statement, and I would 
like to ask you, if I may, for two of my colleagues, Mr. Simpson, who 
is Chief of our Centers Operations Division, and Mr. Hodge, who is 
Chief of our Publications Division, to join me for such questions as 
you may care to ask. 

Senator HickENLoorrr. That is fine. 

Mr. Humpurey. This is Mr. Simpson and this is Mr. Hodge. 


SELECTION OF BOOKS 


Senator HickenLoorperR. Mr. Humphrey, I have been very much 
interested in the library program abroad. Over the past 5 or 6 years, 
I have visited a great many of our libraries. What method do you 
use in determining the type of books you will carry in the libraries 
abroad? In other words, do you have an evaluation system—do you 
have what we might call a Gallup Poll of demand for books? 

How do you gage that? Do you follow a policy of attempting to 
stock books for which there seems to be a demand? Do you supple- 
ment those with other books that your group thinks ought to be 
included on general principles? Have you ever tried to create a new 
demand in a different field? 

Mr. Humpurey. I think some of each of the things you have said, 
sir, are true. The generation of demand which results in the place- 
ment of books in the libraries is two-ended. That is to say it is both 
from the field and from Washington. 

I have said something alres vy about the magnitude of the selection 
process. I can say something more about that if you care to have 
me do so, but I think the important point to make is that as much as 
possible the books that end up on the shelves in our libraries in any 
given area overseas are those books which are chosen by primarily 
the field working in that area, with the peculiar needs and wishes of 
that area in mind. 

Now, in order to do this, we have to provide a link in Washington 
between the field and the industry itself which furnished the output, 
in a general guidance role. 

We have to inform the field as to the availability of books in all 
sorts of subject fields which might be applicable to their own peculiar 
purposes, and we have established recently a system, a procedural 
system, which reflects the answers, I think broadly, to your two 
questions. 

We call this the annotated card system, in which we undertake to 
make available to the field annotations or short descriptive para- 
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graphs on each one of these roughly 1,000 to 1,200 titles a year, which 
we regard of general program utility. 

We have these put on Library of Congress cards with other catalog- 
ing notations so they are useful for several purposes, and these are 
sent to the field. These cards are prepared by Washington to indicate 
general program utility. 


ROLE OF FIELD OFFICERS 


The field job is then to take those annotations and work with 
them and determine which of them for their own particular local 
purposes will provide the most useful local information in their own 
immediate libraries, and these will change from area to area, and 
the mechanics are that whether the cultural affairs officer or the 
information program officer decides, all he has to do is to mail one 
of those cards back directly to New York, and that book is procured 
for him. 

So that, in summary, I would say this, sir, we try to provide evi- 
dence to the field of what there is available and of its general program 
utility. We do not say in this center in the Near East or that center 
in the Far East, ‘“These are the books you must use,” beyond certain 
basic collections. 

We then leave it to them with that guidance to say that these are 
the particular kinds of things they need to use, and through this 
system we do not have to second-guess them on their particular 
choices. 

Senator HickenLoorger. What are the criteria you use in making 
up a basic selection? We would like to have that information in 
the record. 


(The information referred to was later submitted to the subcom- 
mittee and is as follows:) 


Division oF OverRsEAS INFORMATION CENTERS 
POLICY ON SELECTION OF PUBLISHED MATERIALS 


Objectives.—To promote the national security of the United States by providing 
published materials which will assist in creating within other nations an under- 
standing and respect for the United States, its democratic ideals and institutions, 
and in developing greater trust and cooperation for the attainment of freedom 
and peace throughout the World. 

To accomplish these objectives, publications are selected to promote a balanced 
understanding of the United States and the American people; correct miscon- 
ceptions and combat anti-American propaganda; make available American con- 
tributions to the humanities and to the social and physical sciences; make clear 
American views on the world situation; interpret American foreign policy, with 
particular reference to Soviet aggression; and reveal the fallacy of the Communist 
doctrine. Materials are selected with particular regard to conditions and interests 
in the individual countries. To insure the most accurate selection of material, 
other governmental and nongovernmental organizations and experts in specialized 
fields are consulted. 

The criteria governing this selection are: 

1. Furtherance of the program objectives. 

2. American authorship, in the original or in translation (exception may be 
made to include works by foreign authors which further the program objectives). 

3. Authority of the writer. 

4. Usefulness and appeal in the area and to the groups to be reached. 

5. Significance and currentness of the publication. 
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6. Literary quality. 

Note.—Subscriptions to periodicals are placed in accordance with the above 
criteria, on the basis of their overall usefulness in furthering program objectives, 

ven though occasional] articles in individual issues may not conform to the criteria 
is stated. 

The United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange commented 
favorably on the above statement in its Eight Semiannual Report (H. Doc. 35, 
43d Cong., Ist sess., p. 4-6) and simultaneously submitted its own recommenda- 

on: ‘that any book whatsoever, of United States origin, which may be of use to 

e program, should be made available abroad.”’ 

Since February 18, 1953, the Information Center Service has, in pursuance of 
a new policy of the Department of State, sought security clearances for all authors 
of books under consideration for purchase for program use overseas, 




















CONTENT BASIC SELECTIONS 





OF 









Mr. Humpurey. Basic selections themselves tend to run—and I 
would like to ask, if I may, my colleagues here to elaborate on this— 
tend to run, in general, to materials which are useful in presumably 
every area, that is, standard reference collections, such as dictionaries, 
and encyclopedias, and bibliographical guides, and a standard basic 
list of periodicals which are presumably useful almost anywhere in the 
world. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Incidentally, do you have such a list that 
you could put into the record? 

Mr. Humpurey. I have; yes, sir; that I can leave. 

Senator HicKENLoopeER. I would not specify categories or authors 
necessarily—just a list that you would consider to be quite basic in a 
library. 

Mr. Humpurey. Yes; we can do that, sir. 

Senator HickeNn.Loopsmr. Fine. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 




















or Books ror Newty EstaspiisHep Unitrep STATES 
INFORMATION CENTERS 


Basic COLLECTION 








A basie collection consists of approximately 2,000 volumes, of which 1,500 are 
stockpiled for general distribution. The remaining 500 are selected on the basis 
of their special appropriateness for the country in which an individual center 
is to be Jocated. 

Publications which are stockpiled for new centers fall into the following cate- 
gories: 
















Percent 

1. Books dealing with the American scene— United States history, biography, 
government, economic system, regional material _ - - - 25 

2. American literary classies and books illustrating American achievements 
in the fine arts... _.....____- ad se Saal Sella cdl Se ee 

3. Scientific and technical works, emphasizing American contributions to 
progress in these fields________--- Paes. 2S Test - 30 

4. General educational works (other than textbooks, etc., aos to 
special topics listed above) and English-teaching materials__.-_-..--.-- 5 

5. Social sciences, including political science, labor law, economics, social 
welfare, commerce___--- ales tie. 
6. Reference works (ency clonedias, ‘dictionaries, ‘indexes, library tools)_.____ 6 

7. Anti-Communist literature (other than prodemocratiec works listed in 
PDE BRIO ce iro wo nde <a egies) ehh heeds Sneek mpendbtn leet: Ce 
2 






8. Miscellaneous (philosophy, religion, journalism, etc.) sialic etal cia Et 







The above categories include simple reading materials suitable for adults 
with a limited knowledge of English, as well as for children and young people. 
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BASIC 





LIST 





OF 


Basic list of 25 periodicals 


Automotive Industries 

Business Week 

Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 

Foreign Policy Bulletin 

Fortune 

Good Housekeeping 

Harper’s Bazaar, or Madamoiselle, 
or Vogue 


CENTER OPERATIONS DIVISION 


PERIODICALS FOR UNITED STATES INFORMATION CENTERS 








Food Engineering 

Journal of Home Economies 
Ladies Home Journal 
Library Journal 

Magazine of Art 

Modern Plastics 

Publisher’s Weekly 

Radio and Television News 
Reader’s Digest 





Harper's Magazine 
Holiday 
House and Garden, or Better Homes Science News Letter 
and Garden Textile World 
Journal of the American Medical Time 
Association United States News and World 
Life (American Edition) Report 
Magazine of Building: House and United States Quarterly Book Re- 
Home view 
Musical America 
National Education 
Journal 
National Geographic Magazine 
New York Times (Sunday Edition) 
Newsweek 
Parent's Magazine 
Popular Mechanics 
Saturdav Evening Post 
Saturday Review 
Science Digest 
Theatre Arts 
Today’s Health 
Twenty-five additional titles for basic 
list of fifty 
Adult Fdueation 
American Builder 
American City 
American Journal of Nursing 
American Photography 
° Boys’ Life 
Chemical Week 
Country Gentleman 
Current History 
Electronics 
Engineering and Mining Journal 





Readers’ Guide to Periodical Liter- 
ature 












Also the following Government Period 

Association, icals 
Agricultural Situation 
The Child 
Current List of Medical Literature 
Department of State Bulletin 
Federal Reserve Bulletin 
The Field Reporter 
For a Healthier World 
Foreign Agriculture 
Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Higher Education 
Monthly Catalog of U 

ment Publications 
Monthly Labor Review 
News for Farmer Cooperatives 
Labor Information Bulletin 
Performance 
Public Health Reports 
Publie Roads 
Safety Review 
School Life 
Soil Conservation 
Survey of Current Business 
Trans-Atlantic 















. 8S. Govern 

















AREA NEEDS AS CRITERIA OF SELECTION 








Mr. Humprrey. And these apply primarily, I should say, to the 
institutions as we establish them. From then on out, to the extent 
that it is possible, about 80 percent of the actual selection process is 
done in the field. 

We will find from then on out nevertheless that certain general 
books appearing from month to month in the United States seem 
indispensable to almost all of the information centers, and we tend 
to send those out; I think the figure is about 80 percent of the present 
selection is done actually in the field. 

Mr. Stupson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Humpurey. You may wish to add to this general observation. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Did you have anything you wished to add? 
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Mr. Simpson. I will be glad to add anything the Senator deems 
helpful. 

As Mr. Humphrey pointed out, the collection sent to a newly 
established center consists of roughly 2,000 volumes, not only ency- 
clopedias and dictionaries, but such things as the Pageant and the 
Chronicles of America, and the like; those are the books that are sent. 
As he pointed out from there on out, the selection of additions to the 
collection is usually done witn the area needs in mind. 

We seek the guidance of those experts in the offices of the Assistant 
Secretaries of State for the geographical areas, and if by a happy 
coincidence an American librarian has been recruited for this center, 
and is in the Department at the time, he assists also in the selection 
under such guidance. 


PERSONNEL OF OVERSEAS LIBRARY PROGRAM 


Senator HickeENLoopEeR. What general method do you have, or 
what standards do you attempt to maintain, in the selection of people 
to operate these libraries? How do you select them? Where do you 
get the people who run these libraries? What are their qualifications, 
and so on? 

Mr. Humpurey. In the first. place 

Senator HickENLoOopER. What qualifications do you look for? | 
realize that you may not always be able to get exactly what you want; 
but what are your goals? 

Mr. Humpnrey. We do not at the present time, I think it is correct 
to say, sir, confine ourselves in those institutions where we can afford 
an American employee—and J might say that we have, I think, in only 
about 50 percent of our institutions any American employee at all 
we do not seek to confine ourselves necessarily to professional li- 
brarians, as such, although we use them to good effect wherever we 
can get them. 

We are importantly interested now in people with a strong sense of 
community participation. We assume that a man who is from a 
professional background closely allied to this general field, with a strong 
sense of the need for personal contacts outside of these institutions in 
his local area, is the sort of person that we are seeking, because these 
libraries are unlike American public libraries in a sense, where a 
collection is available for a clientele which wishes to use it, and the 
collection itself is to a relative degree, I should say, passive. 

[t is the job of these institutions to go outside and see that within 
the local area as many people who need American books in certain 
subjects get them as soon as possible. 

Now, this means a somewhat larger job than the average American 
public library has, and it takes a man or woman with fairly good 
grounding in the general field which, I suppose, we call closely related 
to the social sciences, but. also with this instinct for working with 
people in a local community as much as possible. 

The institution itself should become a place where the local com- 
munity foregathers. in part, not merely because it is interested in 
doing so, but because in part that interest has been stimulated by the 
staff of the institution—and these are the factors which set our criteria 
for selection of the kind of persons that we want to get—broadly, I 
think, that is the answer, sir. 
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Senator Hickentooper. In order to have people use these libraries, 
you must arouse their interest in them. I would presume that you 
have people in charge, wherever possible with the ability to give 
guidance to people of that country who come in and want to read 
about various subjects—whether technical, fiction, history, economics, 
social life in this country, or something else. 

Do you feel that you have been fairly successful in getting personnel 
of that kind into these programs, or do you have difficulty in getting 
the kind of people you want? What are your problems along that 
line? 

Mr. Humpnrey. I think that, on the whole, we have been reason- 
ably successful. We are pretty careful in trying to train the people 
we do get before they go out as to the total kind of job we wish to 
have them do. In that training we try to emphasize, for example, 
that while we can give them a minimum, if necessary, of actual 
technical information as to how to run a catalog and one thing or 
another, the really important thing is that they be able to provide 
this guidance to the local population; that they take the man who 
comes in and wants to find out all the information he needs ona 
given subject, and take him to the right place, and assist him in 
getting that information. 

Now, no system, obviously, of recruitment is perfect, and I would 
certainly not claim that this one w as, but I should say that, on the 
whole, we have been over a period of time very successful in this, and 
that recently, with the greater emphasis on the community contact 
sort of instinct in the person, we have been quite successful; would 
you not say so, Mr. Simpson? 


OPERATING PROCEDURES OF LIBRARIES OVERSEAS 


Mr. Srpson. Yes, sir. There are examples, in reports rendered 
to the Department, sir, particularly in posts where the local budget 
makes it possible to have a more nearly adequate local group of 
employees, where the person in charge has set up systems whereby 
cabinet ministers whose avocational interest in certain special fields 
may be known, are advised of new books in those fields coming into 
the library collections, or of periodical articles, either on their voca- 
tional or their avocational interest, and loans by mail to important 
people outside of the capital city area are also arranged in order to 
reach those influential opinion-molding groups who are particularly 
able to use and utilize in their work Titiiieh-tenirnabe books. 

Of course, we must remember that in most of the countries where 
our institutions are located, English is a foreign language, and out- 
side of the British Commonwealth area, and of those countries where 
English was previously the second language of instruction, as in India 
and in Burma, the very fact that the bulk of our collections are in 
English limits our reach, our clientele to those more highly educated ; 
and, as Mr. Humphrey pointed out in his statement, it reaches, per- 
haps. the more influential members of the local population. 

Mr. Humpurey. Another illustration may be useful, sir. You will 
recall that I mentioned earlier that we have but two of these institu- 
tions, as institutions, in the United Kingdom. I would like to add to 
that, for example, that the job of the librarians in that situation there 
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is to relate themselves, in part, to a very fine public library system in 
the British Isles already, a system which you would not find duplicated 
in some other country, so that their problem there, and they have 
followed it down, I should say, very well indeed, - to work very closely 









with this indigenous library system to afford it such services and 
assistance and consultation as they can, and deen rate to the maxi- 
mum. 






The situation in another country would differ, so you pick your 
persons in terms of that sort of local situation before you send them 
out. 

Mr. Srmpson. In the case of the British Isles, sir, as in the case of 
Denmark also, a card representing every book in the library of the 
American library in London, of the branch office in Edinburgh, and 
of the American library at Copenhagen, is in the national central 
catalog. Therefore, the resources in books in our libraries in those 
three cities are available not only to those people who are able to come 
into London, or Copenhagen, but are availab le on a generous inter- 
library loan system, which the country’s own library system makes 
available, to any reader in any library in the country. 

















DEMAND FOR VARIOUS PUBLICATIONS 






Senator HickKENLOoPER. What types of books are in demand the 
most in various areas? 

Mr. Humpurey. This varies. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. Books or periodicals, either of them. 

Mr. Humpurey. It varies, of course, as between areas and as be- 
tween locales within a given area. There is, I should say, a very 
heavy demand on technical materials of various kinds. 

There is also a very great deal of interest pretty generally, I should 
say, on materials on “Ame rican institutions and to a certain extent on 
American leaders whose names are familiar. These will differ in 
given areas, but interest tends to run in those. 

Then, if you find in a given country you have a very well-founded 
higher educational institution system, for example, the interest of 
those countries will run along lines which you would expect to be re- 
flected from that. 

In certain areas there is a much greater interest, I should say prob- 
ably, in American fiction and lighter work, but there is, 1 should say 
in this field on the whole a relatively minor interest. 

By and large, materials which either on the technical side or on the 
institutional structural side of America reflect the political system and 
economic system, and so forth, are probably in greatest demand. 

Mr. Simpson. Sir, we receive from each of our installations over- 
seas every quarter a statistical tabulation of use broken down by the 
Dewey Decimal System. That is, it explains the number of the books, 
say, in philosophy, in the natural siences, in the applied sciences and 
in the fine arts and so on, circulate from their collections, and we would 
be glad to submit for the record, say, a year’s comparative use of books 
broken down by geographical areas 

Senator HickenLooper. If you could put those into the record, it 
would be very helpful. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Circulation of adult books at USIS libraries, showing the proportion which wa 
fiction, by region, July 1950-—December 1951 







Latin Amer- 


Type Europe = 


Near East Far East 
















Percent Percent Percent 
Fiction (adult) 62 42 32 2. 
7 


Nonfiction (adult 38 58 68 


Percent 

















Total percent 100 100 100 100 








Adult book circulation 1, 549, 072 395, 366 537, 159 920, 598 


A little less than two-thirds of the adult book circulation in Europe was fiction, 
less than half in Latin America, one-third in the Near East, and one-fourth in 
the Far East. Studies of public library usage in the United States have shown 
that fiction constitutes about two-thirds of the circulation of adult books. 

Fiction in overseas USIS libraries is selected for its utility in portraying 
American life to foreign readers, and does not include run-of-the-mill escapist 
literature and similar recreational works. 


Circulation of adult nonfiction books at USIS libraries, showing proportional dis- 
tribution by type in each region 


Latin 


Type E > : 
yi urope America 


Near East Far Bast 















Percent Percent | Percent | Percent 

General works... 2 3 2 2 
Philosophy 4 4 3 3 
Religion 1 | 2 1 1 
Social science. ll 9 20 19 
Philology... 4 4 3 5 
Pure science 6 14 10 ll 
Useful arts- 17 5 27 21 
Fine arts ll 11 8 9 
Literature 13 10 10 | W 
History -. 31 18 16 20 

Total percent... __. 4 4 100 100 100 100 
Adult nonfiction book circulation... I cas 597,038 | 228, 971 366, 002 659, 611 

























NUMBER OF LIBRARY PATRONS 





Senator HickeNLooper. In a number of the areas we visited last 
fall, we did some spot-checking on the use of libraries. They had a 
card membership system, and in some places they would say, ‘‘We 
have 12,000 members of this library—12,000 people who wanted to 
use it.” 

Very often we found that a minor fraction of that number ever 
really used the library, except to drop in casually and look at a book. 
So far as taking out books was concerned, we would find that—let us 
take an arbitrary figure of 10,000 people whose names they had in 
their card system—in some cases, not over 25 percent ever used the 
library as far as any record of use was found on their cards. 

What is your experience in regard to that? Is the ratio correct? 
and whatever the ratio may be in any given community, is it increas- 
ing? 

Mr. Humpurey. That kind of statistic is one which is very difficult 
to generalize on, sir, I should say. 

| think we have to keep in mind that that ratio or anything close 
to it would not be surprising probably in terms of our own experience 
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1 American libraries here in this country. But it is much more diffi- 
cult to register in terms of statistics the use of one of the centers in 
terms of people who come in for specific information which they look 
for under guidance, and which does not reflect itself necessarily in 
terms of a date stamp on a library card and a book going out; and 
further than that with respect to the latter category we have no way, 
no real way of measuring, of course, except quite speculatively, the 
number of people who may use one book, which goes out in relation 
to the stamp dated in it, and in relation to the book borrowed, so I 
personally would want to treat these statistics with a great deal of 
reserve myself in any conclusions that are to be drawn from them; 
but 1 should say, in general, particularly in terms of the people who 
come in with specific needs, whether they are reference needs or 
research needs or spot question needs from a fishhook to a bale of 
hay, that, in general, these needs have been filled and the use of 
books is on the increase in recent years. 

























DURATION OF INDIVIDUAL LIBRARY VISITS 








Senator HickenLoorper. We found many instances of this kind, 
and we had many frank discussions of the problem with librarians. 
We found, of course, that in a given community there may be hundreds 
of people who use the libraries 3, 4, or 5 days—even daily—6 or 7 
times a week. If it is open on Sunday they will be in there for part 
of the day; so the same person will, as far as physical attendance in 
numbers is concerned, be there every day, looking and studying for 
perhaps a half hour or an hour. 

Mr. Simpson. The same thing is true, sir, of American library 
statistics. If you will recall walking into the Library of Congress, 
the reading room, there is a gentleman with a little clicker. If you 
vo out the back door and come in the front door again, vou are 
counted twice. 1 think it is impossible in any statistics of this sort 
always to measure how many separate people have been in there. 

Senator Hicken Looper. I appreciate that difficulty; you cannot 
calculate the ratio right down to the last thousandth of a percentage 
point. 

Mr. Humpurey. | think a lot will depend, too, sir, again on local 
variations, which make a difference. It will depend on the extent to 
which the institution, that is, the library itself in the particular locale 
becomes a center of community activity, that is, people come to it 
for various reasons, of which one may be using books, but which 
another may be in to see a film showing or hear a lecture or something 
of that sort. Those people who come for the latter pur poses may not 
have been there for books at all, but over a period of time will come 
and use books; and which side of the statistical sheet you show them 
on for graphical and illustrative purposes it is difficult to determine. 

In other areas where institutions, local institutions, let us say, in 
university areas, where local institutions may serve local needs very 
sharply, there may be less people who come in for this sort of thing. 
It varies very widely as between areas 


























ROLE OF RETURNED EXCHANGEES 








Senator Hickentoorer. Do you find that returning exchange 
students—or technical or other people who have come here under 
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the exchange of persons program—tend to assist or stimulate your 
library program in there countries? Have you noticed any demon- 
stration of this? 

Mr. Simpson. We have indeed, sir. Not only have we noticed it, 
but we have attempted to cooperate by making available to them 
before they come to this country the information, perhaps, about the 
area in which the institution in which they are registered is located, 
information about the courses offered, information about life, customs, 
and even such matters as railway fares in the United States. 

Insofar as possible, and I believe this is general practice now, the 
cultural officers at the missions charged with arranging for the ex- 
change of persons normally refer foreigners selected for travel to this 
country to the collections of our centers for a sort of predeparture 
orientation. 

In addition to that we find that when they come back from their 
trip in the United States they form a very interested and outgoing 
clientele in that they are able by their personal experience in the 
United States to derive much more from our collections than those 
who never have been here, and to arouse interest in their own friends 
and acquaintances by virtue of that spark, you might say, which 
they have picked up through this visit. 

Indeed, we find, sir, that the returned exchanges are very active 
alse in community-type activities such as Mr. Humphrey mentioned. 
There was in one of our centers in Germany a club of returned ex- 
change alumni, you might call them, who have cooperated very, 
very effectively indeed in many of the programs which the center 
director would never have been able to mount without their assistance. 








POSSIBILITY OF COMMUNIST LITERATURE IN OVERSEAS LIBRARIES 


Senator HickenLooper. Will you comment on the criticism which 
has been voiced from time to time that we have put a number of 
Communist books, articles, and philosophical discussions in our library 
collections? Can you give me a little rundown or history of your 
policy? What have we done, and what are we doing about it? I 
know the varying orders that have gone out in the last 2 weeks or so, 
but I want it from your standpoint— ‘I want your reflections on ‘that 
particular subject. 

Mr. Humpnurey. As objectively as I can possibly put it, sir, this is 
obviously a question which has concerned us very greatly. I should 
begin by saying this: It has never been the policy, to my knowledge, 
of the information center service or its predecessors to place Commu- 
nist works on the shelves of the libraries. 

In some instances such books have in very small numbers turned up. 
It is, I think, correct to say that we have purchased no such books 
ourselves from this end to send out; that in those cases, in those few 
cases, where they have turned up they have been the result of, possibly, 
and it is very difficult to tell, a combination of circumstances overseas. 
They may have been left in ‘the library, they may have been donated 
to the library and not weeded out, or they may have been part of the 
previous collections which we inherited and which, in the process of 
weeding, we have not yet actually gotten out. 
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Senator HickeNn.Loorer. One criticism or allegation—I do not 
know the facts about it at all—was that there was a time when books 
by Communist authors or fellow travelers or those who supported 
the party line had a strange habit of getting into all our libraries 
overseas right away. That is, a number of them did, and certain 
authors seemed to be favored in this. I think that for the record we 
ought to have a discussion of that matter and hear whatever you 
have to say about it. 

Mr. Humpurey. I do not think, sir, that the allegation bears in- 
vestigation, really, or substantiation. In addition, | think we need 
to make a distinction at the outset, however, between books by persons 
who are known Communists, of which I have already spoken briefly, 
and those whose affiliations with the Communists, formally or other- 
wise at one time or another, come into question. 

Now, opinions vary very greatly as to persons who follow the party 
line. 1 think it ought to be said, to begin with, that in terms of the 
substance of books we feel reasonably confident in the Information 
Center Service of indentifying party-line substance as distinct from 
persons who may or may not openly or otherwise be identified with 
the party itself. 

It is perfectly true that over a period of time persons will become 
publicly identified who were not previously publicly identified with 
organizations of one kind or another, closely associated with the 
Communist Party, and we will find, that although such affiliations 
were not apparent at the time, we had included books of those per- 
sons in the collections earlier. 






GOVERNING DIRECTIVES 





Now, up until quite recently it should be said that the governing 
directives, and I can talk about these generally, sir, the governing 
directives of the service for these libraries indicated that they should 
be widely representative of the best of American literature in all 
fields. They indicated that in those cases, by and large, I should say 
this was true, in those cases where persons who became the subject of 
public controversy on these grounds, that books should not be used 
unless there was an overwhelming reason for doing so, and then only 
in the very close discretion of the people in the actual post, that is to 
say, if the book itself was the only thing in its field, if by its nature 
because it was a book by such a person, it could peculiarly contribute 
to the objectives of the overseas system—but these were always in 
the minority, I should say. 

I have found, myself, in looking back over the thing, in a relatively 
short period of time, no evidence that there has been any planned or 
even curiously coincidental result of books by persons who have been 
at one time or another considered to be controversial ending up in 
these institutions, and I think that is—I would personally be able to 
satisfy myself this was—the case, but I think it is important to re- 
member that the governing directives for these libraries did indicate 
for a considerable period of time that they should be widely repre- 
sentative, and persons who subsequently came into public contro- 
versy on these grounds may have been in them. They were in them 
perfectly legitimately under those directives. 
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SELECTING BOOKS FOR DOMESTIC AND OVERSEAS LIBRARIES 
Senator HickeNLoopErR. Do you think there is justification for a 
different basis of selection of books for your overseas libraries than 
would be justifiable for the selection of books in our libraries at home? 
If | may make it a little clearer, 1 am thinking about items similar to 
the news in our newspapers. We, as Americans, read news in a news- 
paper about a murder some place, and we know that most people are 
not murderers. We know the background of American life. We 
know that most people are decent people and that they are good folks, 
and that people do not go around murdering each other. 

But that same story appearing in some foreign newspapers might 
give a great deal of strength to the idea that those people have who 
do not know the background of America and our mores, that we are 
a country of murderers or bandits or thieves. Without doubt, we 
could have such books on the shelves of our libraries, and under our 
system we should, perhaps, have many such books, because we can 
understand their background and the way they fit into our literature. 

We might have many books on our shelves that would not be dis- 
advantageous to us, but they might be very harmful in creating an 
attitude on the part of other people who do not understand us so well 
because they do not have our background. Do you think there is 
strength in that argument or that premise? 

Mr. Humpurey. I do; I agree with you, sir. I think, to begin with, 
that that is illustrated best by the essentially different job which an 
American public library, say, in Bethesda, or Silver Spring, has to do 
and, say, that these libraries overseas have to do. 

As I understand it, and certainly in terms of professional recom- 
mendations which we have had, and as I understand the history of 
American libraries here, the governing criteria for inclusion of books 
in these collections are based, as you say, upon the fact that Americans 
are oriented to the American scene to a very considerable extent, and 
they will depend primarily upon the content contribution of those 
books in a local area here in the United States. 

Now, to my knowledge, the Department bas never said unqualifiedly 
that this problem of content alone is the sole criterion by which we 
will judge what we will send abroad for the reason that we must be 
sure, in the terms of a given local area, that the book is understandable 
to the local people. It does not serve any particular program purpose, 
unless it illustrates the United States without further explanation. 

Perhaps another way of getting at it would be to say this: In the 
early stages of these programs, these libraries were more closely 
analogous to the American libraries, in the full and fair picture 
represented by them. We have taken on certain additional jobs 
since then which are quite positive jobs in what I called earlier the 
advocating of certain kinds of American ideas through books, through 
freely published books, which we regard as valuable in the local 
areas, and they are chosen for that purpose. They have a definite 
and positive kind of job to do in that sense. 

This job is not duplicated, I should say, certainly not to this extent, 
in the ordinary American public library; it is, perhaps, a more positive 
and dual job than they have 

Senator HickENLooper. Then you think it is not unreasonable to 
take the position that we are justified, in view of our objectives, to 
create an affirmative atmosphere favorable to America? 
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Mr. Humpnrey. That, | think, is a large part of our job. 

Senator HickENLoorer. We are justified in using a little different 
yardstick concerning the content of libraries abroad than we would be 
here. There are reasons why we could differentiate between the two. 

Mr. Humpurey. Well, generalizations tend to be fairly glib, but 
[ think it would be fairly accurate to say that the comparison with 
which you started, really, of the American public library with these, 
would be on the public library side here a more passive kind of recep- 
tive job, and a more positive kind of guidance job in our libraries 
overseas. ‘‘Positive’’ and “passive” are dangerous, of course, but 
in general I think that is a fair comparison. 
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Senator HickenLooper. I think that one very important criticism 
of our information activities overseas in the past has been that too 
often we have based our efforts on the assumption that the people of 
foreign countries understand our background and know what we are 
trying todo. Many times, we will present a program that they just 
do not understand. Perhaps they do not have the basis for under- 
standing it, either traditionally, historically, or temperamentally. 
The refore, we have to be careful if we are to advance our own cause 
as much as possible, to see that we present a good picture of the 
United States—one that is based upon the background of acceptance 
and understanding of those people, considering their local conditions. 

Mr. Srmpson. | think that is perfectly true, Senator, and T think 
that from that follows, perhaps, two other equally glib generalizations: 
that the collections of the centers must necessarily differ from area to 
area, depending upon the sophistication and knowledge of the clientele 
whom they are reaching. 

For instance, in a Western European country, it would be much 
more natural to have certain highly technical books on political sub- 
jects in the United States requiring a knowledge of, let us say, western 
political thought, which would not be useful in a Middle Eastern or 
Far Eastern country, not because they are not just as intelligent, but 
because their cultural background, politically speaking, does not pre- 
suppose certain common western political orientation. 

Similarly, in the case of a differentiation between the jobs of an 
American public library and one of these institutions overseas, the 
American public library is supported by taxes from the community 
which it serves and must, therefore, be responsive to the community. 

These institutions are supported by taxpayers’ money from the 
United States, and must, therefore, be responsive to the job the 
American taxpayers want done rather than to the purely local demand 
of the readers. 

Senator HickenLooper. To use a very crude illustration, I was 
told in one country—this probably would not apply to very many 
countries, but I was told it in one country—that a movie cartoon of 
Mickey Mouse was criticized and derided because the particular 
humor of those people did not accept such fancies. I was told that 
the Communist propagandists came in and said, “Look, how the 
Americans are trying to fool you. Nobody ever heard of a mouse 
that could talk, and they are trving to tell you that mice talk.” 
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As I say, that is an extreme illustration of the standards of humor 
in certain countries—in that particular country, this cartoon was not 
considered funny at all. It was turned around and pictured as an 
attempt on our part to bamboo le these people. 

Mr. Humpnrey. That sort of thing we would like as much as 
possible to avoid, and in a somewhat larger context we need to be 
peculiarly sensitive to the local attitudes, indigenous attitudes, toward 
the United States, to make perfectly certain not only that we work 
toward the information they have about us already but also toward 
their prejudices so that we do not become egregious about this business. 

Part of this problem you have in mind, Senator, I think is illustrated 
also, and perhaps equally in our book promotion programs, as distinct 
from the libraries. That is, in our presentation programs where we 
try to exploit certain specific kinds of books for the purpose of advo- 
cating American ideas with certain specific kind of people, and in our 
translations program. 

Now, the selection of those books has to be done with very great 
sophistication and care with exactly this problem in mind for a specific 
local area. How much do they really know about the United States? 
How much can be presumed about their knowledge of the United 
States in terms of this volume X which we hope to use to further their 
ideas about the United States or what is its relationship, if you are 
considering it, to their peculiar local prejudices about the United 
States, area by area, and it may be that Mr. Hodge would like to 
enlarge on that a little bit since he is responsible for this program. 


SELECTION IN THE FIELD AND IN WASHINGTON 





Senator HickenLooprer. Would you also like to comment on the 
degree of authority which exists for selection in the field as contrasted 
with selection at a remote distance—that is, here in Washington? 
How much weight is given to the judgment of the people ‘n the field, 
and how many books are more or less pushed down their throats from 
a central place here in Washington. 

Mr. Humpurey. As you know, Senator, increasingly in the past 
yaer since the establishment, certainly, of ILA, a greater emphasis 
has been placed on the determination of these programs, and specifi- 
cally of this one, in the local area, as being the best place to really 
determine what ought to be used. 

This means, as I have said before, the job in Washington of trying 
to say, ‘Here is what there is available largely for our libraries,” 
let us say, ‘‘Here are the 1,000 or 12,000 best books a year. We are 
not saying to you nec essarily that you must use these books. You 
select from this group what you need.” 

Similarly, we submit to them basic books suitable, in our estima- 
tion, for translation, but we let the local officer pick what for his 
area is the best series of books from that list for translations or for 
presentations in our other programs, and I think, as I said before, in 
our library program, certainly about 80 percent of the weight of that 
actual decision is in the field as against Wasbington at the present 
time, and I think that is probably a sound basis for procedure, if you 
really believe, as we do, that there are wide differences between 
people in areas and their attitude toward the United States—this is 
what we have to tailor the program to. 
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PRESENTING A COMPLETE PICTURE OF AMERICA 











Mr. Simpson. I think, Senator, speaking of the differences of atti- 
tude of people toward the United States, and ademas leaving com- 
pletely your point that we are justified indeed in painting a prepon- 
derantly favorable picture of the United States through our collections, 
that we should touch on the point that it has been reported to us 
from the field that one of the greatest incentives toward a belief 
in the fact that we are not a propaganda agency, like so many of the 
Russian institutions which claim that Russia is the perfect country 
where milk and honey flow dé ily, is the presence in our libraries of 
magazines reflecting the various shades of American opinion. 

For instance, our public affairs officer in one of the far eastern 
countries received a better from a rather influential official of that 
country saving that he had never believed seriously that we were not a 
critical article in Time 


propaganda outfit until be saw a violently 
Magazine against the administration then in power, and that we were 
telling the truth, that we were not propagandists, but were putting 
out what was freely available in the United States. 

Our files also contain other instances of similar testimonials to the 
fact that particularly in more politically sophisticated countries we 
cannot pretend, as some people pretend, to be a completely perfect 
society which has solved all its problems; we have problems whieb are 
of continued interest within the United States on which serious and 
responsible books are written presenting different points of view, and 
when those problems are of mutual interest in foreign countries we 
try to include books of that sort in our collections, and do not attempt 
at any place to paint a picture of the United States as beiag a perfect 
society in which all problems are solved and all people live at peace 
forever. 

Mr. Humpurey. Such a politically sophisticated locale would be in 
Vienna. I do not know whether you + iaippened to visit the Vienna 
center in your travels abroad, but if you did you would have nitieal 
there a very interesting com parison. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. | have been in the Vienna center. 

Mr. Humpurey. Then you saw what kind of an institution it is. 
There is a politically very lite rate population ; here is also a city on 
the very edge of the Iron Curtain, and there is not across the street, 
but within a few blocks, this magnificent institution of the Soviet 
information center with all sorts of plush and attractions, but where 
the actual attendance of Austrians or Viennese in these two centers 
is comparatively almost startling, that is, the people who daily attend 
the American institution in Vienna run in the thousands, run into 
3 and 4 thousand. 

So far as we can find out—these are slippery figures, obviously 
those numbers are very much less in the Soviet institution, which is 
supposed to be a comparable institution, and they run certainly in the 
hundreds, not the thousands, and probably less. 

Now, in terms of a politically sophisticated population, 
is the result, at least in part, of some of the things Mr. Simpson has 
been saying. In the information center in Vienna it is possible to 

present a broad picture of the United States where our ideas are advo- 
cated, but where our claims are not exaggerated, and where people 
31024—53—pt. 2--—45 
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can go themselves and see many sides of the picture about our prob- 
lems. 

This is not apparently the story in the Soviet information center 
and the Viennese know it and, therefore, they do not patronize it to 
any extent that they do our own. 


TRANSLATION PROGRAM 


Senator HickENLOooPER. Did you have some comments, Mr. 
Hodge? 

Mr. Hoper. I would like to talk a little about the programs under 
my direction, Senator, particularly the translation program. 

This is run ideally as a stimulus to a local publisher to publish a 
book of American interest. It is normally done by agreeing to buy a 
stipulated number of copies of such book if he will publish it, and 
frequently this is enough inducement to the publisher; it gives him 
the marginal demand so that he can afford to take a decent publishing 
risk. 

In Washington, we prepare basic lists under certain categories. One 
will be a refutation of communism, another will be the history of the 
United States, or American biographies, American political, economic, 
social science books, or books of American literature or art or music, 
to show we are not barbarians, as we are frequently accused of being. 

Our primary purpose in running this translation program is to have 
these books offered for sale through the book stores, because we feel 
that anything that a person pays for he treasures more than a thing 
which is handed to him with an obvious purpose behind it. 

I could say much more about the program. I would like to simply 
say that here again we find a very wide difference. 

In Italy, for instance, where a great many American books are 
published without any support or even knowledge on our part, we 
are able to go much more deeply; also, considering the more sophisti- 
cated audience there, we are able to publish a seven or eight hundred- 
page book on a serious problem. Take the other extreme; in a country, 
perhaps, like Thailand, we are fortunate if we can get a biography 
of Abraham Lincoln written for 12- to 14-year-old people published 
because that is the more appropriate type of book to reach those 
people. 

Mr. Humpurey. Would it be helpful for the committee to file our 
lists of books for basic presentation? 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Yes; it would help our record a great deal. 


AMERICAN AND SOVIET BOOKS IN ISRAEL 


Mr. Humpurey. One thing also which occurs to me when we are 
talking about the competitive staying power of American books, it is 
ver gratifying to me when I look at these statistics. One illustration 
of this-——you can check me on these figures, if you wish—in the last 
6 months it has been possible to introduce in the free market in Israel, 
for example, a great many more American books than ever were there 
before, partly because we have managed to overcome, by a technique, 
the currency restrictions there. These, | am told, have had a great 
deal to do with modifying sharply, if not driving largely out of the 
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market, Soviet output, which was dominating the Israeli market prior 
to that time. 

These American books themselves, aside from the mechanism that 
we have anything to do with or anything that we do in exploiting them 
or promoting them, just the American books on the private bookstalls 
in certain areas, will drive out their competition from the Soviets. 
This is a very important factor and one of the reasons why I think we 
are willing to undertake the administration of the informational 
media guaranty program which, heavens knows, is complicated and 
quite a job. In the case of Israel, the dollar value of book imports in 
a period of 6 months or so, went from near zero to about $2 million, 
as I recall it, and it is very interesting in terms of competitive value of 
American books. 

BOOK PROGRAM IN JAPAN 


Senator HickeNLoorer. Yes; I think it is very interesting. 

What acceptance do you find in Japan today, where books are ve ry 
eagerly sought? Are we getting more books translated into Japanese? 

Mr. Humparey. Well 

Senator HickENLooper. Are there more books on sale in the book- 
stalls? 

Mr. Hoper. I am not sure we can say more because the Army, 
during the occupation, conducted a considerable translation operation. 
We are, however, running a very active program in Japan. I was 
there myself a little over a year ago, and talked with the publishers, 
and there was considerable interest, and I know it has been stimulated 
since that time. 

We have sent officers over who know the program intimately, and 
keep in constant contact with the publishers, so that the output is 
keeping up and is, perhaps, more pointed than during the occupation. 
I cannot say it has increased. 

Mr. Stmpson. I would like to say, Senator, in connection with trans- 
lations: As translations of good American books become available 
we do include them in library collections, contrary to the popular 
impression that the only books we stock are English books 

Senator HickENLooPER. Yes; I know that. 

Gentlemen, it is getting quite late, and I thank you for the time vou 
spent here. It has been very helpful. I must go to another appoint- 
ment that I am a little late for now. 

Mr. Humpurey. Mr. Chairman, we did prepare, if you would like to 
have us leave with the committee, a series of answers to some ques- 
tions which you asked. May I leave that with you? 

Senator HickENLooper. Yes; leave it with the reporter and it will 
be put into the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


CoMMENTs By STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS ON CRITICISMS AND SUGGESTIONS 
REGARDING INFORMATION CENTERS (LIBRARINS) 


Criticism 1.—The International Information Administration does not have 
an effective procedure for dealing with the problem of ‘‘borderline’’ or “‘sub- 
versive books” in the selection of volumes for inclusion in the overseas libraries. 

Comment: In view of the very considerable total yearly output of the United 
States publishing industry (about 12,000 titles per year), selection of materials 
represents the combined judgments of many program officers both in Washington 
and the field. Procedures, therefore, must conform to certain basic policy 
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principles designed to guide and control selection. Present policy 
certain classes of materials (by Communists, or by identifiable 
Communist Part 


, which excludes 
followers of the 








v line) also excludes ‘borderline’ choices. Doubtful 


: cases, 
that is, are automatically rejected. 

















Criticism 2.—The United States libraries abroad contain subversive books. 
Comment: ‘‘Subversive” 1s taken to mean books advocating unlawful purposes, 
including the overthrow of this Government by f 
of Communist doctrine: it has never been the 

















orce ana violence, or the advocacy 
policy to include such books in 
the USIS libraries. Books critical of various aspects of American life, and of 
public figures, have a definite place in our overseas libraries. The term ‘“‘sub- 
versive” becomes meaningless if applied to such materials, although it occasionally 
may be so applied. 

Criticism 8. 



































In selecting books for shipment to the information centers abroad, 
officials in the program tend to “‘play safe’? and avoid sending books which would 
be useful, if there is even the remotest possibility that they may someday be 
regarded by someone as controversial 

Comment: Present policy specifically excludes works by Communists, or those 
who consistently follow the Communist Party line. On the side of positive 
selection policy, the broad goverting criteria include (1) materials reflecting a 
broad and representative cross section of responsible American opinion and 
achievements, and (2) materials specifically advocating and advancing basic 
American democratic values and ideas. It is probably true that many titles 
of possibly controversial implications are excluded if their program utility does 
not put them in a ‘‘must”’ category. 

Criticism 4.—The International Information Aaministration has failed 
realize the full potential of libraries in the program; they receive 
allocation of funds. 

Comment: It appears true that with more adequate funds a higher potential 
could be realized with overseas libraries. The nature of the institution, however, 
argues that planned expansion of total facilities requires great care. Libraries 
must work with relatively small segments of local populations. They must, more- 
over, be placed in centers of population with sqme discrimination else the total 
support required be prohibitive. The United States cannot provide this type of 
library service to masses of people, and it should not, since it is not a mass medium. 
Hence, increases in the total network should be planned, and justified to the 
Congress, on a highly selective rather than a mass basis. A wise beginning might 
well be to increase American personnel in existing centers, before expanding the 
number of centers. At present less than half of the libraries have any American 
staff. 

Criticism 5.—The cultural facilities of the United States in many of the most 
important areas, for instance, Vienna and Berlin, are inadequate and do not 
begin to compare with those of the Soviet Union, 

Comment: This criticism is entirely valid, especially as regards Vienna, Evi- 
dence of the impact of such institutions can hardly be measured by facilities, how- 
ever. Although information center quarters in Vienna are ramshackle they are 
also overcrowded, attendance ranging from 3,000 to 4,000 persons a day. Reports 
on the Soviet information center, which is both expansive and elegant, indicate 
attendance in the hundreds at most, not thousands. Attempts are being made to 
secure more adequate quarters for the centers in every location where financial 
resources permit and the facilities are substandard. Vienna, specifically, 
receiving such attention. 

Criticism 0.—The effectiveness of the libraries depends basically on the fact that 
they are designed for and appeal to a select group—teachers, students, doctors, etc. 
If they are expanded into mass operations, as has happened in the Philippines and 
elsewhere, they jeopardize their long-range utility. 

Comment: It is agreed that the effectiveness of the libraries largely depends 
upon sophisticated work with select groups. Current general policy reflects this. 
Field staffs are enjoined to maximize all possible services, based on books, to 
leadership groups who, in turn, can be expected to influence others. Increasing 
emphasis is placed upon the pe srsonal contacts of the staff among the leaders of the 
local community. These are small libraries. No small library, in itself, can reach 
masses of pe ople through books and library techniques alone. 

However, in areas such as the Philippines, India, Pakistan, and Burma, where 
the percentage of English literacy is high, it is obvious that more people can be 
reached by the USIS libraries than in areas of lesser English literacy. 

Criticism 7.—There is the tendency for United States information centers, 
particularly in underdeveloped areas, to expand into the dominant cultural 
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medium for the local communities; this may undermine initiative of local people 
in developing their own cultural media, and it is an unnecessary expense to the 
United States. 

Comment: No instance is known of a United States Information Center becom- 
ing the “dominant” cultural medium of a local community Che centers take 
pains to encourage the development of indigenous cultural media, particularly in 
the library field. Wherever warranted by USIS objectives, their facilities, as 
well as their counsel, are made available to local cultural agencies 

Criticism 8.—The library and book program is geared too much to the single 
target group of the intellectuals; this should be broadened to other groups, espe- 
cially the workers. 

Comment: A mass media function should not be expected of the library pro- 
gram or even of the book program In any country it is the “intelligentsia,”’ by 
and large, 1o whom books appeal. In any country, those who will read foreign 
books, even in the local language, represent a small fraction of the population 
It happens, however, that this same minority tends to be the opinion-molding or 
policy-forming group. It is the relationship between such leaders and their 
aseclimation to books that the library and book programs seek to capitalize. 
Radio, press, and films can do a better job with broad Social groups 

Criticism 9.—The collections of the libraries do not vary sufficiently from post 
to post to meet different local needs. 

Comment: What “stereotyping”? may exist among the libraries results pri- 
marily from basie stocking of books and periodicals in new centers. Thereafter, 
except for such materials as general reference books of utility anywhere, emphasis 
on selection is in the local field post lhe Department furnishes the field (through 
the ACS) annotations of books of program utility. From these lists the field 
chooses according to the needs of local areas. The function of the Department 
is overall guidance as to availability of titles. The field must determine suita- 
bility of titles for its own particular purposes. Eighty percent or more of current 
selection is made by local staffs 

Criticism 10.—Too many of the libraries tend to have what might be described 
as a “‘librarian’s complex,” that is, they want the libraries to be complete and 
serve all clients, regardless of cost and regardless of the fact that American libra- 
ries abroad should specialize in American materials 

Comment: All of those libraries specialize in American materials, indeed it is 
a longstanding policy not to include materials of foreign authorship. Their col- 
lections are small, averaging about 10,000 books. It is obviously impossible in 
these circumstances to achieve completeness in any subject field. Basie policy 
on holdings stresses that they be representative of the best of American output 
in the fields covered, not complete Moreover, while no client is turned away 
without an attempt being made to serve his needs, concentration on leadership 
groups (another basic policy) requires that the collections be designed to serve 
such special groups primarily, not a broad cross section of total population. In 
summary, these are special-purpose, not general, libraries 

Criticism 11—USIS libraries sometimes represent a duplication of functions 
with privately endowed institutions, such as the Benjamin Franklin Library in 
Mexico City. 

Comment: Some confusion is inherent in this criticism. The Biblioteca 
Benjamin Franklin in Mexico City is a USIS library. Generally speaking, 
however, USIS libraries play a quite different basic role than privately supported 
library institutions in that they are channels utilized to advance, through books, 
a set of American ideas and concepts. ‘This task, supplementary to their con- 
tinuing function of responsibly representing the breadth and depth of American 
life, is not relevant to any comparable local library institutions 

Criticism 12.—The book translations program is satisfactory as far as it goes, but 
it does not go far enough; it is no match for the mass program of the Soviet Union. 

Comment: The translations program could profitably be expanded. The prob- 
lem is how much? The solution depends, in addition to appropriations, upon 
local publishing and distributing facilities, capacity of local areas to absorb at 
certain prices, and (perhaps above all) upon an intelligent appraisal of probable 
local reaction to mass translations of United States books. Unsophisticated 
large-scale distribution can, depending on the area, harm as well as help It 
would appear doubtful that any attempt should be made to “match” the Soviet 
program, either in terms of cost or in terms of the selective task which must be 
done. There is still much room, however, for planned expansion of the transla- 
tions program. Experience demonstrates that this program is most effective in 
those field locations where virtually full-time services of an experienced book 
person can be afforded, as in Italy, Mexico, and Hong Kong. 
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Suggestion 1.—Content alone should determine whether or not a controversial 
book should be included in overseas libraries. 

Comment: It has been the consistent policy recommendation of the Advisory 
Committee on Books Abroad (of the United States Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange) that content should determine the use of books in this 
program. ‘The policy of IIA has been that content should be the primary criterion 
for use, but that authorship was a factor which could not be ignored in selection. 

Suggestion 2.—Books by Communists or fellow travelers should be excluded 
from overseas libraries. 
® Comment: Present Department policy specifically excludes books by Com- 
munists or persons who consistently follow the Communist Party line. 

Suggestion 3.—Controversial books should be used in the overseas libraries 
only if it is clear to the Administrator that it is in the interests of the United States 
to do so. ° 
* Comment: The term “controversial,” as applied to books, must be considered 
from at least two points of view: (1) controversiality of content, and (2) contro- 
versiality of authorship. Since virtually all books are written to advance ideas, 
and since ideas are themselves controversial, or subject to debate and interpre- 
tation, it is felt that controversiality of content is the lesser of these two factors 
to consider. (For example, ICS has widely used Senator Taft’s A Foreign Policy 
for Americans which, in content, disagreed with the foreign policy of this Govern- 
ment, and was, it seems objective to say, controversial as a book. Its program 
utility was obvious, however, since the book clearly demonstrated the positive 
ideas of a leading American statesman.) Controversiality of authorship, how- 
ever, usually stems from the political orientation of the author. The most 
controversial of all authors, in this sense, are Communists, and their works are 
proscribed. The use of books by authors of lesser, but nevertheless definable, 
political controversiality, has hitherto been provided for under precisely the 
terms suggested by this suggestion. 

Suggestion 4.—Controversial books that may be useful in the program should 
be kept at all libraries abroad, but on a restricted shelf for use of information 
personnel and known anti-Communists. 

Comment: Past practice includes devices for special discrimination in the use of 
controversial materials in a local post or library. Perhaps most frequently this 
yractice consisted in sending materials to be utilized “at the discretion of the 
PAC ).”” Local conditions, best known to the PAO, therefore determined the rela- 
tion between a controversial title and the USIS library. It is believed that such 
discretion is sound in principle (more sound than any generally applicable pro- 
cedure). 

Suggestion 5.—Give the local USIS librarian responsibility for determining the 
content of the local collection, on the basis of local needs and interests (insofar as 
selection does not involve controversial books). 

Comment: This suggestion is good. The technique is already being employed. 
ICS procedure provides for annotation of from 1,000 to 1,200 books a year, notify- 
ing the field that these titles appear generally useful. It is up to the local officers 
to choose from among these titles those most suited to local needs. In addition, 
program selections independently made in the field are reviewed by ICS in terms 
of general utility, not of local applicability. Similar procedures apply to the 
translations and presentations programs—materials are recommended by Washing- 
ton, selected by the field. 

Suggestion 6.—Expand the use of binational centers and curtail the number of 
straight USIS libraries, as a means of lower cost operation and in order to blend 
better into the local setting. 

Comment: It may be true that unobtrusive, or unattributable, operation is 
desirable in local areas, Certainly, the binational centers are less obviously 
United States installations than are the information centers. However, the fact 
that United States support is given to binational centers is generally known in 
local areas; and the principal disadvantage of the binational center technique is 
precisely that it is more difficult to guide and control for United States prveees 
than the frankly United States information centers. It is not believed, therefore, 
that the gains implicit in this suggestion always outweigh the disadvantages to 
be expected. 

Suggestion 7.—Expand the translations program. 

Comment: With the qualifications previously noted, the Department agrees 
with this suggestion, and has been expanding this program steadily in recent 
years, with the express agreement of congressional Appropriations Committees. 


It will continue to do so, within limits of appropriations, as a major technique 
of book exploitation. 
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Mr. Humpurey. We will furnish you with these other lists for the 
record, too. 

Senator Hickentooper. If you will do that, it will help to make 
the record more complete 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Basic List or Books SuITABLE FOR FOREIGN TRANSLATION 


The following. list is a compilation of the titles appearing on the basic List of 
3ooks Suitable for Foreign Translation, and the four supplements to this list 

which have appeared to date. The basic list was transmitted to all posts which 
might be interested in the translation program in December 1951, and the sup- 
plements were issued at intervals of several months thereafter. 

The list does not represent an inclusive or final selection. However, an attempt 
was made to find suitable books in fields having priority in the Department’s 
information program. The list is arranged by categories; a number of titles 
appeared several times, under different headings. The basic list was intended to 
provide a reservoir of approved titles from which the posts could recommend to 
local publishers titles in any particular subject category. 

Not all of the titles are suitable for all areas. It was expected that some posts 
would find only a limited number of titles on the list suited to the particular con- 
ditions in their areas. ‘To help the posts decide which books would be useful in 
their areas, the number of pages and where possible the reading level were indi- 
cated under each title, as well as a short description of the contents. 

The list was not intended to limit the posts to consideration of these titles 
alone. Suggestions from the posts for additional titles for the basic list have been 
welcomed, and when approved after review by the Department were included on 
a supplement. In addition, posts have given support to translation projects 
initiated by local publishers or by the posts themselves, after Department approval. 


AMERICAN CULTURE 


Curti, Merle, The Growth of American Thought. Harper, 1943, 1951. 910 
pages. Upto present. Needs extensive background in American history and 
literature. 

Fitch, James Marston, American Building. Houghton, 1948. 382 pages. Draw- 
ings and photos. 

Flexner, James Thomas, First Flowers of our Wilderness. Houghton, 1947. 368 
pages. 162 reproductions. Colonial painting and its relation to the life and 
history of the time. High school graduate level. 

Hamlin, Talbot, Architecture, An Art For All Men. Columbia University Press, 
1947. 279 pages. College level. 

Hitchcock, Henry Russell, In The Nature of Materials: The Buildings of Frank 
Lloyd Wright 1887-1941. Duell, 1942. 178 pages. 413 illustrations, mostly 
photos. Expensive to publish. 

Larkin, Oliver, W., Art and Life In America. Rinehart, 1949 547 pages. 400 
halftones. Comprehensive history of the visual arts. Very expensive to 
produce. Needs some knowledge of American history. 

Soby and Miller, Romantic Painting in America. Museum of Modern Art, 1943. 
126 reproductions, 2 in color. 

Kazin, Aitred. On Native Grounds. Reynal and Hitchcock, 1942. 541 pages. 
College graduate level. Interpretation of American prose, 1890-1941. 

Van Doren, Carl, What is American Literature? William Morrow, 1935. 128 
pages. Written with foreign readers in mind. 

Ewen, David, Music Comes to America. Allen, Towne and Heath, 1947. 295 
pages. 

Reis, Claire R. Composers in America. Macmillan, 1947 (revision of original 
1930 edition). 399 pages. Reference work; biographical dictionary of com- 
posers. 

Baur, John I. H., Revolution and Tradition in Modern American Art. Harvard, 
1951. 170 pages. 199 black-and-white reproductions of American paintings 
and sculpture. In Library of Congress series on American Civilization. Avail- 
ability of illustration material is not known; the local publisher should be aware 
that the cost will probably be considerable. Definition and analysis of the 
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chief movements in American art during the twentieth century. College 
graduate level 
Boswell, Peyton, Jr. (ed.), Modern American Painting. Dodd, Mead, 1948 


(first published in 1939). 168 pages. 89 full-color illustrations printed by 
letterpress on fine coated paper. Concise history and commentary on modern 
American painting. Made up from color plates, and largely from text, of series 
of articles in Life about 15 years ago. A direct, intelligent, readable presenta- 


tion for the general reader. The necessary material for reproduction of the 
illustrations will probably cost several thousand dollars, and translation should 
be encouraged only if the local publisher is able to bear a large part of this cost. 
ligh-school graduate level. 

Bogan, Louise, Achievement in American Poetry, 1900-1950. Henry Regnery, 
1951. 157 pages. A critical survey. Well written, exciting. Successful in 
setting the American and European cultural background of American poetry. 
College graduate level. 

Hoffman, Frederick J.. The Modern Novel in America. Henry Regnery, 1951. 


216 pages. A critical study, 1900-1950. For readers familiar with American 
novels; not an introduction to the American novel. College level. 

Strauman, Heinrich, American Literature in the Twentieth Century. Hutehin- 
son’s University Library, London, 1951. 189 pages. Excellent brief summary, 
intelligent and detached. Written for the foreign reader, by a professor of 


English literature at the University of Zurich. College graduate level; needs 
some familiarity with American literature. 

Wagenknecht, Edward, Cavalcade of the American Novel. Henry Holt, 1952. 
575 pages. One photograph. Analysis of the American novel and American 
novelists from founding of country to mid-twentieth century. Detailed, schol- 
arly, inclusive, but interestingly written. College or college graduate level. 

Mueller, John H., The American Symphony Orchestra. Indiana University 
Press, 1951. 437 pages. 10 photographs, 12 graphs, 11 reproductions of old 
drawings and engravings. A history of American symphony orchestras and 
musical taste in America. Comprehensible to readers not familiar with West- 
ern musie. College graduate level. 


BIOGRAPHY 





AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Adams, Henry, Education of Henry Adams: An Autobiography. 1907. Modern 
Library, No. 76. 

Bobbs Merrill, Childhood of Famous Americans Series (see Juveniles). 

Bowen, Catherine Drinker, Yankee From Olympus. Little, Brown, 1944. 475 
pages Biography of Justice Holmes. 

Foster, Genevieve, Abraham Lincoln’s World. Scribner’s, 1944. Illustrated 
347 pages. For teen-agers. History of world during Lincoln’s time. Very 
inadequate treatment of Asia. 

Foster, Genevieve, George Washington’s World. Scribner’s, 1949. 344 pages. 
Illustrated. For 12—15-vear-olds World history of Washington’s time 

Franklin, Benjamin, Autobiography. 1791. Everyman’s Library Series, 316; 
Dutton. 

Garland, Hamlin, Son of the Middle Border. Macmillan, 1914. 466 pages. 
Autobiography of Middle-Western writer. 

Miller, Margery, Joe Louis: American. Current Books, Inc., 1945. 181 pages. 
Illustrated. Grade-school-graduate level. 

Niles, Blair, Martha’s Husband McGraw, 1951. 307 pages. Average-reader 
level. Needs some basic knowledge of American history. 

Peare, Catherine Owens, Mary McLeod Bethune. Vanguard, 1951. 219 pages. 
14 photos. Juvenile biography of founder of Negro Bethune-Cookman College. 
Suitable for adults as well. 

Perkins, Frances, The Roosevelt I Knew. Viking, 1946. 396pages. Illustrated. 

Schwarzschild, Leopold, The Red Prussian. Scribner’s, 1947. 422 pages. Il- 
lustrated. Biography of Marx. Needs wide background in European history 
and economics. 

Shub, David, Lenin. Doubleday, 1949. 488 pages. Objective, definitive biog- 
raphy. High educational level. 

Chase, Mary Ellen, A Goodly Heritage. Henry Holt, 1932. 298 pages. 3 
drawings, 2 photos. Autobiographical account of life on the Maine coast 
during latter part of 19th century. High-school level. A condensation has 

been prepared. 
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Hertzler, Arthur E., M. D., The Horse and 
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McCann, Kevin, The Man From Abilene. Doubleday, 1952. 252 pages. Bio- 
graphical study of the man and his philosophy. Based on personal acquaint- 
ance, private correspondence, ete. Emphasizes belief in need for strong 
alliance among free nations and in equality for men. 

Padover, Saul, Jefferson, A great American’s Life and Ideas. Harcourt, 1942 
New American Library (abridged) 1952. 192 
It is the abridged edition that is reeommended. 

Roeder, Bill, Jackie Robinson (Cross-reference: Juveniles: Democratic Way 
Minorities). A.S. Barnes, 1950. 171 pages. 18 pages of photos. Biography 
of first Negro plaver in organized baseball; includes Robinson’s rebuttal of Paul 
Robeson’s statement that American Negroes would refuse to fight in a war 
against Russia. Sixth-grade level and above. 

Smith, Bradford, Bradford of Plymouth. Lippincott, 1951. 338 pages. Biogra 
phy of first Governor of Plymouth colony, emphasizing similarity of today’s 
problems with problems of that time. High-school graduate level. 

Vestal, Stanley, Joe Meek. Caxton Printers, 1952 31 pages. Nine photos. 
Colorful biography of American frontiersmen, trapper, Indian-fighter and 
politician, who helped open up the Northwest. References to shooting and eat- 
ing cattle might be offensive in some areas. High-school level. 

Weil, Ann, Franklin Roosevelt: Boy of the Four Freedoms (Cross-reference: 
Juveniles). Bobbs-Merrill, 1947. 200 pages. Pen-and-ink sketches, not 
essential. Juvenile historical account of boyhood of FDR. In ‘Childhood of 
Famous Americans’ series. Fourth grade level. 

White, William Allen, The Autobiography of William Allen White. Macmillian, 
1946. 669pages. 16 pages of photogravure, not essential. Life story of noted 
editor and politician, containing an excellent presentation of the workings of 
American democracy and the American political system, from viewpoint of 
successful liberal Western Republican. For college-graduate level readers 
familiar with American history. A condensation has been prepared by the 
Department. 

Yost, Edna, Modern Americans in Science and Invention (Cross-reference: 

Juveniles). Lippineott, 1941. 270 pages. Pen-and-ink sketches, not essen- 

tial. Suecess stories of 17 Americans who made important contributions in 

science and invention since 1807. Sixth-grade level and above. 


pages. Excellent biography 


"« 
o- 


CLASSICS 


Adams, Henry, Education of Henry Adams. 1907. Modern Library, No. 76. 
Benet, Stephen Vincent, John Brown’s Body tinehart, 1928 
Cather, Willa, My Antonia. Houghton, 1918. 418 pages. 
Cather, Willa, O Pioneers, Houghton, 1913. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (Mark Van Doren, ed.) Portable Emerson, Including 
Essays, Poems, Journals and Letters. Viking, 1946. 664 pages. (Emerson 
died in 1882.) 

Franklin, Benjamin, Autobiography. 1791. Everyman’s Library Series, 316; 
Dutton. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, The Scarlet Letter. 1850. Modern Readers Series, 
Macmillan, 

James, Henry, The American. 1877. Riverside College Classics; Houghton. 

Melville, Herman. Moby Dick. 1851. Modern Classics; Harper. 

Poe, Edgar Allen, Tales. New Pocket Classics; Macmillan. Illustrated. (Poe 
died in 1849.) 

Thoreau, David, Walden and Other Writings. Modern Library, No. 155 (Walden 

first published in 1854; Thoreau died in 1862.) 


376 pages. 


COMMUNISM 


Emmens, Lt. Col. Robert G., Guests of the Kremlin. Macmillan, 1949. 291 
pages. Simple writing. Not recommended for areas where living standards 
are toolow. Story of American fliers forced down in Russia. 

Gliksman, Jerzy, Tell the West. National Committee for a Free Europe. 96 
pages. Pamphlet; abridgement of book published by Gresham in 1948. Per- 
sonal account of Russian prison camps by a Pole. 

Gouzerko, Igor, The Iron Curtain. Dutton, 1948. 280 pages. High school 
graduate level. 

Hicks, Granville, Small Town. Macmillan, 1947. 276 pages. Experiences of 

ex-Communist intellectual who learned what democracy was by living in small 

town. 
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Kasenkina, Oksana, Leap to Freedom. Lippincott, 1949. 295 pages. Simply 
written. 

Nagy, Ferenc, Struggle Behind the Iron Curtain. Macmillan, 1948. 471 pages. 
Simply written but needs education and political background. 

Petrov, Viadimir, My Retreat From Russia. Yale University Press. 357 pages. 
1950. Simply written. 

Pirogov, Peter, Why I Escaped. Duell, 1950. 336 pages. Simply written. 

Smith, Walter Bedell, My Three Yearsin Moscow. Lippincott, 1950. 358 pages, 
illustrated. For literate, informed readers. 

Steinberg, Julien (ed.), Verdict of Three Decades: From the Literature of Indi- 
vidual Revolt Against Communism: 1917-1950. Duell, 1950. 634 pages. 
Selections from writings of 34 disillusioned radicals. For intellectual readers. 
Anthology; rights situation complicated. 

A. F. of L. (foreword by Matthew Woll), What Happened to Trade Unions 
Behind the Iron Curtain. A. F. of L., International Labor Relations Com- 
mittee, 1948. 44-page pamphlet. Articles by unionists from. various Iron 
Curtain countries. Needs some knowledge of unionism. 

Dallin, David J., and Nicolaevsky, Boris I., Forced Labor in Soviet Russia. 
Yale University Press, 1947. 331 pages. Tenth-grade level. 

Haile, Pennington, The Eagle and the Bear. Ives Washburn, 1950. 194 pages. 
Philosophical roots of communism, democracy. University graduate level. 

Herling, Albert Konrad, The Soviet Slave Empire. Wilfred Funk, 1951. 
pages. Offset photos of documents. Middle high-school level. Chapter V 
could be eliminated as exclusively American-oriented. 

Leites, Nathan, Operational Code of the Politburo. McGraw, 1951. Rand 
Corp. study. 100 pages. 

Mikolajezyck, Stanislaw, The Rape of Poland. McGraw, 1948. 309 pages. 
Illustrated. 

Moore, Barrington, Jr., Soviet Politics—The Dilemma of Power. Harvard 
University Press, 1950. 503 pages. Needs education in economics, political 
science, history, ete. 

Osusky, Stefan, The Way of the Free. Dutton, 1951. 320 pages. College 
graduate level, needing philosophy and literature background. Survey of 
Russian, European, and American thought. 

Schwarzschild, Leopold, The Red Prussian. Scribner’s, 1947. 422 pages. Illus- 
trated. Biography of Marx. Needs wide background in European history 
and economics. 

Shub, David, Lenin. Doubleday, 1949. 438 pages. Objective, definitive biog- 
raphy. High educational level. 

Spector, Ivar, Soviet Strength and Strategy in Asia. Superior Publishing Co., 
1950. 62-page pamphlet, illustrated. For readers with knowledge of world 
affairs. 

Thompson, Dorothy, The Truth About Communism. Public Affairs Press, 1948, 
17-page pamphlet. 

Hunter, Edward, Brain Washing in Red China. Vanguard, 1951. 307 pages. 
Personal experiences of Chinese when Communists took over political control 
in China. 

Lipper, Elinor, Eleven Years in Soviet Prison Camps. Henry Regnery, 1951. 
310 pages. Experiences of young former Communist in 29 Russian camps. 
High-school level. A condensation has been prepared. 

Murray, Nora, I Spied for Stalin. Wilfred Funk, 1951 (first published in England). 
256 pages. Personal story of daughter of Russian police chief, who married 
an Englishman and escaped from Russia. College level. 

Riley, J. W., and Schramm, Wilbur, The Reds Take a City. Rutgers University 
Press, 1951. 206 pages. Personal experiences of Koreans when Communists 
took over Seoul. 

Stevens, Edmund, This Is Russia, Uncensored. Didier, 1950. 200 pages. In- 
troduction by General Walter B. Smith. By former Russian correspondent 
for Christian Science Monitor. Won Pulitzer prize in 1950. Light, chatty 
style. High-school graduate level. 

Stransky, Jan, East Wind Over Prague. Random, 1950. 245 pages. Personal 
account of Communist takeover of Czechslovakia by official of Czech Govern- 
ment-in-Exile. Newspaper reading level. 

Shub, Boris, and Quint, Bernard, Since Stalin: A Photo History of Our Time. 
Swen Publications Co., Inc. 184 pages, including index and bibliography. 
175 pages of text and pictures; about 900 photos. Mostly a picture book. 
Swen owns the reproduction rights for all the illustrations, which come from a 
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large number of different sources. Thev can provide plastic molds of each 
page of the English language edition, at about $5 to $7 a page, which would 
total about $1,225. If enough requests are received for them, plastic molds 
will be ordered, and circulated among the posts. Picture credits must be 
included in foreign editions. High-school graduate level, with knowledge of 
recent world history. 

1, 8. House of Representatives, Bolton subcommittee, The Strategy and Tactics 
of World Communism. GPO, 1948. 238 pages. Also Infantry Journal Press 
(without appendixes), 1948. 102 pages. Rights free; not copyrighted. 

Barmine, Alexander, One Who Survived. Putnam’s 1945. 337 pages. 24 photos. 
Autobiography of one of the last of the old Bolsheviks, who escaped at the height 
of the Russian purges. Recommended despite personal bias of writing. A 
condensation has been prepared by the Department. 

Buber, Margarete, Under Two Dictators. Dodd, Mead. First published in Eng- 
land. 331 pages. Personal account by wife of leading German, Communist 
Heinz Neumann of her imprisonment, first in Russia, then in Germany Re- 
trained, detailed and objective. Needs some background of recent European 

College level. 
atthews, Tanya, Journey Between Freedoms. Westminster Press, 1951. 281 
pages. Autobiography of Russian girl who grew up during the revolution and 
finally escaped from Russia. Good picture of daily life in Soviet Russia. High- 
school level and above. 

Tchernavin, Tatiana, Escape from the Soviets. Dutton, 1934. 320 pages. 1 
map. Storv of disillusionment with the revolution, by Russian from liberal 
intellectual background. Shows effect of Soviet state on quiet ordinary people. 
High-school or college graduate level 

Weissberg, Alexander, The Accused. Simon & Shuster, 1952. 518 pages. Author’s 
experiences as NK VD prisoner for 3 years, during the great purge. Early high- 
school level, with some knowledge of recent Russian history. A condensation 
has been prepared by the Department. 

Arendt, Dr. Hannah, The Origins of Totalitarianism. Harcourt, 1951. 439 pages. 
Scholarly study of the nature and development of totalitarianism. College- 
graduate level or above. 

Barghoorn, Dr. Frederick C., Soviet Image of the United States: A Study in 
Distortion. Yale, 1950. 297 pages. Material illustrating Soviet propaganda 
lines on the United States. College level. 

Mitrany, David, Marx Against the Peasant. University of North Carolina Press, 
1951. 301 pag Scholarly, detailed study illustrating that Marxism has 

ver come to power with the backing of the proletariat, but always by ex- 
ploiting the disaffection of the peasant class. College-graduate level; not for 
mass readership. 
art Harry, Russia’s Soviet Economy. Prentice-Hall, 1950. 592 pages. 
larly, detailed study, free of economic jargon and clearly written. For 
educated readers 
Craig, Police State: What You Want to Know About the Soviet Union. 

1950. 248 pages. Readable study of the USSR by former Moscow 
it. High-s gradu: level 

ed.), Thirt Vho Fled. Harper, 1949. 244 pages. Auto- 
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Of interest where there is some knowledge of geography and history of Poland. 
College tevel. 


rennien, Father Mark, No Secret Is Safe: Behind the Bamboo Curtain. Farrar, 


Straus, 1952. 270 pages. 16 pages of photographs and 2 line drawings, not 

essential. Eyewitness account of spread of communism in China by American 
Catholic Missionary who was taken prisoner by the Communists. High-school 
level and above. 

Veedam, Voldemar & Wall, Carl B., Sailing to Freedom. Crowell, 1952. 246 
pages. 4 photos, 1 pen sketch. Exciting true adventure story of flight of 16 
Estonians, ineluding 4 children, from Sweden to America in a 36-foot sloop, to 


avoid repatriation. High-school level and above. 
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A. F. of L. (Free Trade Union Committee, including Green, Woll, Dubinsky and 
Lovestone), Soviet Imperialism Plunders Asia. A. F. of L., 1951. 112 pages 
A dramatic and somewhat oratorical account of the continual aggression of t! 
U. 8. S. R. in Asia. Middle high-school level. 

Gurian, Waldemar (ed.), The Soviet Union: Background, ideology, reality. 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1951. 216 pages. Eight chapters by different 
writers on different aspects of Russia, adapted from papers given at symposium 
at Notre Dame in 1950. Recommended where there is a large proportion of 
well-educated Roman Catholics Last two chapters might give offense to 
followers of other religions. College graduate level. 

Kelsen, Hans, The Political Theory of Bolshevism: A critical analvsis. Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1949. 60 pages (pamphlet). A scholarly work; 
an analytical defense of the true idea of democracy against the Bolshevik 
attempt to present party dictatorship as the government of a free people 
College graduate level, with a background in Marxian dialectics 

Korner, Emil, The Law of Freedom as the Remedy for War and Poverty. Williams 
& Norgate, London, 1951. Two volumes, 562 and 668 pages, including 260 
pages of notes. Major work of economics, translated from German. Theo- 
retical defense of complete economic freedom, ineluding brilliant and devastating 
criticism of Marxism. For college graduate, with equivalent of master’s 
degree in economics. 

Salvadori, Massimo (introduction by Norman Thomas), The Rise of Modern 
Communism. Holt, 1952, 118 pages. A brief, thorough analysis of the 
communist movement from its origins to the present. College level. (Dis- 
tributed under the Small Book Translation Program.) 

Scott, Andrew M., The Anatomy of Communism. Philosophical Library, 1951 
197 pages. Analysis of key Marxist-Leninist thought, pointing out lack 
logic in many communist positions. Unimpassioned, logical, and devastating 
attack on communist thinking and present government in Russia. High-school 
level, with familiarity with communistic thought. 

Stowe, Leland, Conquest By Terror: The story of Satellite Europe. Random 
1952. 300 pages. Two-color end sheet maps. Report by well-known jour- 
nalist on the sovietization of Russia’s satellites, explaining Russia’s methods, 
assessing the results, and recommending action. Clearly written, with personal 
impact on reader. Upper high-school level. (Condesnation distributed under 
the Small Book Translation Program. 

Walsh, Father Edmund A., 8. J., Total Empire: The Roots and Progress of 
World Communism. Bruce, 1951. 259 pages. 2 pages of photographs, 2 
pages of maps and charts. Scholarly study of communism by the vice president 
of Georgetown University, a noted geopolitical expert. College level and above. 

Weidlé, Wladimir, Russia Absent and Present. Ferndale Book Co., Ltd. (Eng- 
land.) John Day Co., 1952. 152 pages. Short review of Russian history 
with special emphasis on art, literature and philosophy, rather than politics, 
by a long-time emigré from Russia. For intellectual readers, college graduate 
level. 

DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE 


Benet, Stephen Vincent, America. Farrar & Rinehart, 1944. 122 pages. Short 
interpretive history of United States, written at suggestion of OWI, intended 
for foreign readers. 

Brogan, Denis W., The American Character. Knopf, 1944. 169 pages. British 
historian writing on America. For well-informed college graduate. 

Bush, Vannevar, Modern Arms and Free Men. Simon & Schuster, 1949. 273 
pages. High-school-graduate level. 

Chase, Stuart, Roads to Agreement. Harper, 1951. 250 pages. Needs an- 
notation for foreign readers. High-school-graduate level. 

Stern, Frederick M., Capitalism in America. Rinehart, 1951. 119 pages. 

Williams, Robin M., Jr., American Society—A Sociological Interpretation. 
Knopf, 1951. 557 pages. College-graduate level, with thorough background 
in sociology. 

Ogg and Ray, Introduction to American Government. Appleton, 1948, 1,135 
pages. Best college textbook in its field; chiefly useful for study and reference 

Mclivaine, Jane S., It Happens Every Thursday. Macrae Smith Co., 1951 
231 pages. Memoirs of couple running small-town weekly. High-school level. 

Papashvily, George and Helen, Anything Can Happen. Harper, 1944, Pocket 
Books 1948. Latter 183 pages. Warm, amusing story of experiences of 
Russian immigrant in America. Already translated into Danish, Italian 
French, and Norwegian. High-school level. 
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Chatto and Halligan, Story of the Springfield Plan. Barnes & Noble, 1945. 
201 pages. Illustrated with photos which are not recommended. Story of 
program to foster democratic attitudes in American schools. ’ 

Groves, Skinner and Swenson, The Family and Its Relationships. Lippincott, 
1948. 580 pages. High-school text, but little textbook flavor. Good picture 
of how Americans live. 

Hicks, Granville, Small Town. Macmillan, 1947. 276 pages. Experiences of 
ex-Communist intellectual who learned what democracy was by living in 
small town. 

Miller, Margery, Joe Louis: American. Current Books, Inc., 1945. 
Illustrated. Grade-school-graduate level. 

Ogden, Jean and Jess, Small Communities in Action. Harper, 1946. 246 pages, 
24 experiments in community self-help. Clearly written. 

Peare, Catherine Owens, Mary McLeod Bethune. Vanguard, 1951. 219 pages. 
14 photos. Juvenile biography of founder of Negro Bethune-Cookman College. 
Suitable for adults as well. 

Rose, Arnold M., The Negro’s Morale. University of Minnesota Press, 1949. 
153 pages. 

Schacter, Harry W., Kentucky on the March, Harper, 1949. 201 pages. Illus- 
trated. Story of community cooperation for civic betterment. 

Stone, Kathryn H., Self Government USA. Pamphlet by Carrie Chapman Catt 
Memorial Fund, 1951. 29 pages. Very clear and simply written exposition 
of principles underlying United States Government. 

Chase, Mary Ellen, A Goodly Heritage. Henry Holt, 1932. 298 pages. 3 
drawings, 2 photos. Autobiographical account of life on the Maine coast 
during latter part of 19th century. High-school level. A condensation has 
been prepared. 

Burman, Ben Lucien, Children of Noah: Glimpses of Unknown America. Julian 
Messner, 1951. 232 pages. Sketches. 7 stories and 3 ballads about dwellers 
along Mississippi River. Good folklore. High-school-graduate level. A con- 
densation has been prepared. 

Field, Rachel (ed.), American Folk and Fairy Tales (Cross-reference: Juveniles). 

Scribner, 1951. 302 pages. 70 drawings, 8 in full color. Collection of Ameri- 

can folktales for children fourth grade and above. First section, on Indian 


legends, not as good as the rest. Some stories unsuitable in areas where cow 
} 


Is sacred, 

Davies, A. Powell, Man’s Vast Future: A Definition of Democracy. Farrar, 
Straus, 1951. 58 pages. Brief statement on the democratic way of life by well- 
known Unitarian minister. No religious bias. High-school level. 

Dewey, John, Freedom and Culture. Putnam, 1939. 176 pages. Analysis of 
problems of the times, particularly the totalitarian ideology contrasted with 
the democratic. Adressed more to layman than to philosophy student. College 
graduate level. Uses Russia as prime example of totalitarianism. Hardly 
dated. 

Cozzens, James Gould, The Just and the Unjust (Cross-reference: Fiction, 
Modern American). Harcourt, 1942, 434 pages. Absorbing novel centering 
around murder trial in a small town, illustrating democracy at work through 
the law. High-school-graduate level. 

Friedrich, Carl J., Constitutional Governmant and Democracy. (Revised edition) 
Ginn, 1950. Formerly published under title “Constitutional Government and 
Politics.”” 688 pages. 2 linecut maps. Thorough and complete college political- 
science text on forms of constitutional government. Needs broad knowledge 
of governmental forms but not too much specifically American background. 
70-page bibliography. 

Lilientahl, David, TVA: Democracy on the March (Cross-reference: Science and 
Technology). Harper, 1944. 248 pages. Photos. Informal report to the 
American people on the operations of the TVA from 1933 to 1943. Clearly 
written. 

Hough, Henry Beetle, Country Editor. Doubleday, 1940. 325 pages. Humorous 
and charming reminiscences by editor of small-town New England weekly 
paper, post-War J to 1940. Lower-high-school reading level. 

Hough, Henry Beetle, Once More the Thunderer. Ives Washburn, 1950. 316 
pages. Continuation of story of the Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., Gazette, in 
same author’s Country Editor. Presents true and wholesome picture of part 
of America. High-school level. 

Moody, Ralph, Little Britches: Father and I Were Ranchers (Cross-reference: 

Juveniles). Norton, 1950. 260 pages. Line drawings. Story of a boy and 


181 pages. 
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his family trying to make a go of life on a dryland Colorado ranch 40 years ago. 
Might not be suitable in areas where eating pork or cattle ranching is offensive. 
Beginning high-school level on up. A condensation has been prepared by the 
Department. 

Moody, Ralph, Man of the Family (Cross-reference: Juveniles). Norton, 1951. 
272 pages. Simple line drawings, not essential. Autobiographical story of 
11-year old boy in Colorado in 1910 trying to fill his father’s shoes after his death. 
Emphasizes American virtues of thrift, honesty, hard work, friendliness. 
Lower-high-school level. 

Rich, Louise Dickinson, My Neck of the Woods. Lippincott, 1950. 225 pages. 
Personal stories of life in the Maine backwoods, and the people who inhabit 
them by a woman who went to live there High-school level. 

Trapp, Maria Augusta, The Story of the Trapp Family Singers (Cross-reference: 
Culture, Music). Lippincott, 1949. 309 pages. 4 drawings, 8 photos (not 
essential). Story of singing Austrian family who fled to America when Nazis 
invaded Austria. Gives warm picture of America. High-school-graduate level. 

Van Doren, Dorothy, The Country Wife. Sloane, 1950. 246 pages. Sketches 
(not essential). Reminiscent essays on country living by wife of Mark Van 
Doren. Written with warmth, charm, gentle humor. Middle-college level. 

Wong, Jade Snow, Fifth Chinese Daughter (Cross-reference: Biography). Harper, 
1945. 246 pages. Chapter-head line drawings. Autobiography of Chinese 
girl born in San Francisco, who found personal fulfillment in the American way 
of life. Upper-high-school level \ condensation has been prepared by 
the Department. 

Barnard, Jessie, American Community Behavior: An Analysis of Problems 
Confronting American Communities Today. Dryden, 1949. 688 pages. A 
highly detailed and accurate presentation, including problems; political, 
racial, industrial, religious, organizational. No professional jargon. Middle- 

college level. 

Graham, Shirley, and Lipscomb, George D., Dr. George Washington Carver 
(Cross-reference: Science and Technology, Agriculture; Biography). Julian 
Messner, 1944. 228 pages. Negro authors. Fine, somewhat sentimental 
biography of great Negro chemist and agriculturist. Written in conversational 
idiom. A condensation has been prepared by the Department. 

Hillman, Arthur, Community Organization and Planning. Macmillan, 1950. 
375 pages. Charts and graphs. Guide to community planning, and picture 
of democracy in action. College-graduate level 

Holt, Rackham, George Washington Carver (Cross-reference: Science and 
Technology, Agriculture; Biography). Doubleday, 1943. Illustrated. 342 
pages. Biography. Somewhat more emphasis on discrimination than in 
Graham biography, but not too much. High-school-graduate level. 

Wiley, Farida A. (ed.), John Burroughs’ America. Devin-Adair, 1951. 304 
pages. 1 photo, 27 drawings. Selections from writings of famous naturalist 
who died in 1921. Should not be translated unless numerous dated portions 
are omitted or footnoted. High-school-graduate level. 

Teale, Edwin Way, North With the Spring. Dodd, 1951. 3866 pages. 35 
photos. Record of 17,000-mile journey of scientific naturalist and wife, 
following the Spring up the North American continent. Describes the variety 
and beauty of the continent. High-school-graduate level. 

Botein, Justice Bernard, Trial Judge. Simon & Schuster, 1952. 337 pages. 
Account of 10 years’ work as New York State Supreme Court justice, including 
an informative summarv of formal judicial procedures and the informal activi- 
ties involved in conducting trials. Includes many personal anecdotes. Ex- 
cellent and readable picture of how American justice works. College level. 

Hand, Judge Learned (ed.: Dillard, Irving), The Spirit of Liberty: Papers and 
Addresses of Learned Hand. Knopf, 1952. 262 pages. 34 papers and ad- 
dresses. A collection, not a connected work. Probably best suited for excerpt 
use; recommended: Christians and Jews; Is There a Common Will; Sources of 
Tolerance; Democracy, Its Presumptions and Realities; Liberty; The Contri- 
bution of an Independent Judiciary; The Spirit of Liberty; A Pledge of Alle- 
giance. College-graduate level, with good background in American history and 
culture. 

Barry, Henry, I'll Be Seeing You. Knopf, 1952. 239 pages. Moving and in- 
spiring first-person account of rehabilitation of blinded veteran. Written with- 
out self-pity or self-glorification. High-school-graduate level. 

Rush, H. 8., and Sherkanowski, Mary, Rooms To Let Houghton, 1952. 275 


pages. One black-and-white drawing. True sketches of life in a Boston 
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roominghouse, bv the two sisters wv 
full of human interest. Middle-hig 


ho ran it. Warmhearted, humorous, and 

1-school level and above. 

Thurber, James, The Thurber Album. Simon & Schuster, 1952. 346 pag 
56 photos, 3 cartoons Collection of humorous reminiscences of people tl 


author knew in his vouth in southern Ohio. Written with warmth and aff 









tion. Value somewhat doubtful for Asia, as the humor mi 


a might not be under 
stood. His 










-S( hoo] or college-graduate level. 








Oakes, Vanya, Willy Wong: American. Julian Messner, 1951. 174 pages. 22 
pen ske s, not essential. Juvenile novel about ; young American-Cl inest 
boy in Francisco. Sixth-grade level. 

Cooke, Alistair, One Man’s America. Knopf, 1952. 268 pages. A series 
eSSAVS expand d BB( broa icasts) about aiffe rent aspe ts of life in the I nit ! 






States. One of the very few books written for a non-American audience by a 






















man with both the European and American points of view (the author was 
born in England, though he has been an A ican citizen since 1941 The 
style is light and very readable, the content intelligent and perceptive. Would 
iso be ‘ ood f rr ex erpt use High-school level. 

Holbrook, Stewart H., Far Corner: A Personal View of the Pacific Northwest. 
Macmillan, 1952 »70 pages. Personal memoir of the past 30 years, stres i 
the huma rather than the economik aspects, in the form of a series of little 


stories of unusual people, strange incidents, and historical events. Writte: 


he region and the people. Middle-high-school level 





ion fort 





INOMIC AND RUSI ESS 























Adams, Walter, The Structure of American Industry. Maemillan, 1950. 598 
pages Case st {i of about 15 industrie College level: not too technical 

Moulton, Harold G Brookings Institution, 1950. 238 
page Instruetiy Grade-school-graduate level. 

Bi ing, Arthur (¢ C1 ‘onomiec | ife. Scribne rs, 1948, 1949 
2d editior 758 pages I charts, graphs, other illustrations (no photo 
Factual, readable, nontechnical general introduction to American economi 

with guidance, could be used as a senior-hi 






Harpe 






es Elaboration of the theorv that modern industri l enterprise 

now has largely created) a new kind of society, not yet recognized 

members Extremely cbjective: no bias toward either manage- 
College level, with grounding in economics; for businessmet 








idustrial management, students of economies, industry, finance, 
sociology, and the intelligent layman. 

Fosdick, Raymond B., The Story of the Rockefeller Foundation. Harper, 1952. 

) portrait photos. A layman’s history of the foundation, out- 


\ 
and accomplishments all over the globe. Lower-college 















Korner, Emil, The Law of Freedom as the Remedy for War and Poverty. Williams 
& Norgate, London, 1951. Two volumes, 562 and 668 pages, including 260 pages 
of notes. Major work of economies, translated from German. Theoretical 
lefense of complete economic freedom, including brilliant and devastating crit- 
icism of Marxis: For college 










« 







raduate, with equivalent of master’s degree 
in economics 


Schumpeter, Joseph A., Ten Great Economists. Oxford University Press, 1951. 











305 pages. Collection of articles written for learned journals, each article 
reviewing the work of one economist. Includes articles on Marx, Pareto 


College-graduate level; needs broad training in economics and 





EDUCATION 






















Chatto and Hall Story of the Springfield Plan. Barnes & Noble, 1945 
201 pages Illustrated with photos, which are not recor mended. Story of 
program to foster democratic attitudes in American school 

Mursell, James L., Edueation for American Democracy Norton, 1943. 528 
pages Presumes knowledge of American and European educational systems 

Risk, Thomas M., Principles and Practises of Teaching in Secondary Schools 
Ameri Book Co., 1947. 728 pages. Charts and diagrams. Textbook for 


ident teachers. 
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FICTION 


Moore, Ruth, Candlemas Bay Wm. Morris, 1950 
family novel. 

Cather, Willa, My Antonia. Houghton, 1918. 418 pages 

Cather, Willa, O Pioneers. Houghton, 1913 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, The Scarlet Letter 1850 Modern Readers Series, 
Mac Millan. 

James, Henry, The American. 1877. Riverside College Classics; Houghton. 

Melville, Herman, Moby Dick. 1851. Modern Classics; Harper. 

Poe, Edgar Allen, Tales. New Pocket Classics; MacMillan. Illustrated. (Poe 
died in 1849.) 

Wilder, Laura Ingalls, On the Banks of Plum Cteek. Harper, 1937. 
Sketches. 7 to ll-year level. Pioneer story. 

Blunden, Geoffrey, A Room on the Route. Lippincott, 1947. 
school-graduate level. Novel of modern Russia by an | 

Orwell, George, Animal Farm Harcourt, 1946. 118 pages 
rge, Victor, The Case of Comrade Tulayev. Doubleday, 1950. 306 
Novel of Stalinist Russia by old Bolshevik. College-graduate level. 

Sperber, Manes, The Burned Bramble. Doubleday, 1951. 405 

‘of disillusionment of European Communists. 

Brace, Gerald Warner, The Garretson Chronicle. Norton, 1947. 383 
New England family novel. College-graduate level. A cor 
prepared. 

Duncan, David, The Serpent’s Egg. Macmillan, 1950. 234 pages. 
written labor novel. 

Hevdrick, B. A., and Thompson, B. J. (eds.), Americans All: Stories of American 
Life. Harcourt, 1951. (Revision of 1920 and 1941 editions.) 392 pages. 
Antholog glish text Excellent collection for 
explaining America to other peoples. K*A*P*L*A*N story probably incom- 
prehensible in translation, and chapter ‘‘Talking Things Over’’ 
for classroom use. 

Paul, Lewis, A Father in the Family. Crown, 1951. 286 pages. Light, humor 
ous novel about unconventional working-class family in New York, in 
1890's. High-school level. 

Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan, 


Maine regional 


pages. 
pages. Novel 


pages. 


lensation has been 


Objectively 


meant only 


late 


The Yearling (Cross-reference: Juveniles). Serib- 
ner, 1938. Present edition, Grosset & Dunlap. 428 pages. Woodcut chapter- 
heads, not essential. Novel i 

half of last century, for teen-agers and adults. Parts might be offensive in 


of backwoods life in Northern Florida in second 
Aad 
areas where pork is not eaten. A condensation has been prepared. 

Stewart, George R., Fire. Random, 1948. 336 pages. End-paper maps, im- 
portant for story. Novel with forest fire as central character. Upper-high- 
school level. 

Stewart, George R., Storm. Random, 1941. 349 pages. The story of a storm 
and its effects, and of the mobilization of a continent to fight it High-school- 
graduate level. 

Anderson, Sherwood, Winesburg, Ohio (Cross-reference: Classics). Random 
House, Modern Library, 1919. 303 pages. 24 stories of Ohio small-town life 
Only some of them recommended for Asia, where the religious symbolism would 
probably not be understood. High-school or college-graduate level. 

Chase, Mary Ellen, Mary Peters. Macmillan, 1934. 377 pages. Novel of sea- 
faring tradition, Maine coastal village. College level. A condensation 
been prepared. 

Guthrie, A. B., The Way West. William Sloane, 1949. 340 pages. Historical 
novel of a mid-19th century wagon train. High-school level A condensatio! 
has been prepared. 

Richter, Conrad, The Town. Knopf, 1950. 433 pages. Third novel in pioneer- 
ing trilogy; won Pulitzer prize. Recommended for Europe but not for Asia. 
College level. 

Richter, Conrad, The Trees. Knopf, 1940. 302 pages. Novel of pioneer life 
in Ohio Valley, end of 18th and beginning of 19th centuries. First of trilog 
but stands alone. College level. A condensation has been prepared. 

Barker, Shirley, Rivers Parting. Crown, 1950 311 pages Romantic novel of 
the 17th century about a couple who leave England to build a home in the Nev 


VW orld, 


31024—53— pt. 246 


has 
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Haycox, Ernest, The Earthbreakers. Little, Brown, 1952. 405 pages. Long 
realistic novel about a frontier settlement in the Oregon Territory. Fine, honest 
novel, showing a civilization in microcosm in the making. High-school- 
graduate level. 

London, Jack, The Best Stores of Jack London. Permabooks, 1949 (London died 


in 1916). 243 pages. Ten selections, all stories of adventure. 
Gallico, Paul, Trial by Terror. Knopf, 1952. 299 pages. Novel of an American 
newspaperman arrested by Reds in Hungary. Reminiscent of Vogeler and 


Otis cases. High-school level. 

Hostovsky, Egon, Missing. Viking, 1952. Translated from Czech. 249 pages. 
Novel dealing with Communist coup in Czechoslovakia and the effort of one 
man to escape the country. Written by a well-known Czech writer, formerly 
in diplomatic corps under Masaryk. High-school-graduate level. 

Odoevzev, Irene, All Hope Abandon. Pantheon Books, 1949. 282 pages. A 
novel of two foster brothers who both achieved the pinnacle of success in their 
careers in Soviet Russia, and who both met the same end when they were no 
longer useful to the party. An examination of the cancerous moral deteriora- 
tion that exists in the Soviet regime; powerfully written. 

3urgess, Perry, Who Walk Alone. Henry Holt, 1940. 312 pages. Offset 
photos, not essential, though helpful. Novel, based on fact, of American who 
developed leprosy and went to Culion leper colony in Philippines. Amateur- 
ishly written, but excellent presentation of interracial cooperation and under- 
standing between Americans and Filipinos. Middle-high-school level. 

Davis, H. L., Winds of Morning. Morrow, 1952. 344 pages. Western novel, 
combining mystery story, philosophy, and natural history; contrasting innocence 
of frontier with corruption of modern town, High-school- or college-graduate 
level. 

Smith, Betty, Tomorrow Will Be Better. Harper, 1948. 274 pages. Novel of 
life among the poor of Brooklyn during the middle twenties. Story of girl with 
no money but with unquenchable hope and courage, by author of A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn. High-school-graduate level. 

Wouk, Herman, The City Boy (Cross-reference: Juveniles). Doubleday, 1952 
first published in 1948). 348 pages. 15 drawings, not essential. Novel of a 
vear in the life of an 11-year-old schoolboy, a sort of Bronx Tom Sawyer. By 
the author of The Caine Mutiny. Touching and very funny. For children 
and adults. 

Aldrich, Bess Streeter, A Lantern in Her Hand. Appleton, 1928. 307 pages. 
Novel of opening and development of Nebraska, dealing with the lives of 
ordinary hard-working people, with whom identification should be easy in any 

country. High-school level. 






HISTORY AND 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Bemis, Samuel Flagg, The United States as a World Power: A Diplomatic History, 
1900-1950. Henry Holt, 1950. 491 pages. Little if any mention of India, 
Iran, Afghanistan, Switzerland, Sweden, Pakistan. Fairly high educational 
level. 

Benet, Stephen Vincent, America. Farrar & Rinehart, 1944. 122 pages. Short 
interpretive history of United States, written at suggestion of OWI, intended 
for foreign readers. 

Faulkner and Kepner, America: Its History and People. Harper, 1934, 1950. 
953 pages. Illustrations, including photos. Up to present. 

Padover, Saul K. (ed.), Wilson’s Ideals. American Council on Public Affairs, 
1942. 151 pages. Quotations from his speeches and writings. Grade-school- 
graduate level. 

Perry, Ralph Barton, Puritanism and Democracy. Vanguard, 1944. 688 pages. 
College-graduate level with knowledge of American history. 

Random House, Landmark Books series (first 10 only). (See Juveniles.) 

Southworth and Southworth, The Story of Our America. Iroquois Publishing 
Co., 1951. 868 pages. Maps, color illustrations, halftones (not essential). 
High-school textbook up to 1951. 

Todd, L. P., & Curti, Merle, America’s History. Harcourt, 1950. 866 pages, 
Illustrations, including photos. High-school text. 

Foster, Genevieve, Abraham Lincoln’s World. Scribner’s, 1944. Illustrated. 
347 pages. For teen-agers. History of world during Lincoln’s time. Very 

inadequate treatment of Asia. 
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ster, Genevieve, George Washington’s World. Scribner’s, 1949. 344 pages. 
Illustrated. For 12- to 15-year-olds. World history of Washington’s time. 

Schapiro, J. Salwyn, World in Crisis. McGraw, 1950. 429 pages. Mid-high- 
school level. History of last 50 years. 

Spector, Ivar, Soviet Strength and Strategy in Asia. Superior Publishing Co., 
1950. 62-page pamphlet, illustrated. For readers with knowledge of world 
affairs. 

Baity, Elizabeth Chesley, Americans Before Columbus. Viking, 1951. 256 
pages. 32 pagesof photos. Imaginative reconstruction, based on archeological 
and anthropological findings, of pre-Columbian Indian civilizations, High- 
schooi-graduate level 

Canfield, Leon H., and Wilder, Howard B., The Making of Modern America. 
Houghton, 1950. 871 pages. Several hundred halftone illustrations and 
charts, 16 pages of four-color illustrations. An illustrated high-school history 
of the United States, regarded as one of the best recent histories. However, 
treatment of Asia is inadequate. Early-high-school level. 

Furman, Bess, White House Profile. Bobbs-Merrill, 1951. 368 pages. 25 
halftones. A mixture of political and social history. Traces architectural 
developments in the White House, and gives a history of its occupants from the 
John Adamses to the Trumans. Human, readable. High-school-graduate 
level. 

Hoffman, Paul, Peace Can Be Won. Doubleday, 1951. 188 pages. A program 
of action for America and the free world versus the Communist drive for world 
domination, by the former head of ECA. Stresses that our aim is peace. 

Mitchell, Broadus, American Adventure. Harper, 1949. 243 pages. Separate 
chapters on adventurous aspects of American history, including whaling, fur 
trading, the gold rush, the Underground Railroad, ete. Chapter on the great 
cattle drives might be doubtful for India. Eighth-grade level and above; 
simply written but enjoyable for adult readers. 

Perkins, Dexter, The American Approach to Foreign Policy. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. 195 pages. A brief summary of United States foreign policy 
since the country was founded. The original material was a series of lectures 
delivered in Sweden, so that the book is directed to a worldwide readership, 
with no special orientation to the American reader. High-school-graduate 
level. 

Schlesinger, Arthur Maiers (Senior), The Rise of Modern America, 1865-1951 
(fourth edition of Political and Social Growth of the American People, 1865- 
1940). Macmillan, 1951. 607 pages. Many halftones, including charts; 
also, black-and-white maps and charts. Clearly written, accurate and notably 
unbiased text for use in advanced college courses in American history. Exten- 
sive and well-selected bibliography; complete index. 

Van Doren, Carl, The Great Rehearsal. Viking, 1948. 336 pages. 15 pages of 
prints from engravings. Appendices giving pertinent documents in full. Day- 
by-day account of the Constitutional Convention of 1787. Gives insight into 
the actual workings of representative democracy, particular'y the use of com- 
romise. College-graduate level. A condensation has been prepared by the 
Jepartment. 

Armstrong, Hamilton Fish, Tito and Goliath. Macmillan, 1951. 312 pages. 
Detailed, accurate, but readable study of Tito’s “heresy” and its impact, par- 
ticularly in the satellite countries. College-graduate level. Probably more 
useful in Europe than in other areas, because of the large amount of detail on 
Central European politics. 

Bennett, Lowell, Berlin Bastion: The Epic of Postwar Berlin. Fred Rudl, 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany, 1951. 264 pages. 26 pages of offset photos, 
not essential. Detailed, somewhat journalistic, and highly dramatic account 
of the Berlin blockade and the American airlift. High-school level. 

Chase, Stuart, ‘“Operation Bootstrap” in Puerto Rico (Report of Progress, 1951). 
Report prepared for the Business Committee on National Policy of the National 
Planning Association, published by the NPA. 72 pages. Pamphlet outlining 
the remarkable accomplishments of the Puerto Rican Government in improving 
economic conditions. American assistance and encouragement is implied, but 
not explicitly discussed. High-school level. 

Malcolm, George A., First Malayan Republic: The Story of the Philippines. 
Christopher Publishing House, 1951. 460 pages. 14 photos, not essential. 


A warmhearted and sympathetic history by a former American justice of the 
Supreme Court of the Philippines. High-school-graduate level. 
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JUVENILES 


Bobbs Merrill, Childhood of Famous Americans Series, including, among other 
Stevenson; Kit Carson: Boy Trapper. 200 pages. Howe, Amelia Earhart 
Kansas Girl. 200 pages. Stevenson, U. 8. Grant: Young Horseman. 200 
pages. Widdemer, Peter Stuyvesant: Boy With Wooden Shoes. 200 pages 
Stevenson, George Washington: Boy Leader. 200 pages. 

Foster, Genevieve, Abraham Lincoln’s World. Scribner’s, 1944. Illustrated 
347 pages. For teen-agers. History of world during Lincoln’s time. Ver 
inadequate treatment of Asia. 

Foster, Genevieve, George Washington’s World. Scribner’s, 1949. 344 pages 
Illustrated. For 12-to-15-year-olds. World history of Washington’s time. 
Goslin, Ryllis and Omar, Democracy. 1940. 59 pages. Illustrated. Juvenil 
Leaf, Munro, Fair Play. Lippincott, 1939. 94 pages. Illustrated. Juvenil 
Leaf, Munro, Geography Can Be Fun. Lippincott, 1951. 6- to 10-year level. 
Leaf, Munro, Let’s Do Better. Lippincott, 1945. 79 pages. Illustrated 

Juvenile. 

Peare, Catherine Owens, Mary McLeod Bethune. Vanguard, 1951. 219 pages. 
17 photos. Juvenile biography of founder of Nergro Bethune-Cookman Col- 
lege. Suitable for adults as well. 

Pyne, Mabel, Little Geography of the United States. Houghton, 1941. 
pages. Illustrated. Juvenile. 

Wilder, Laura Ingalls, On The Banks of Plum Creek. Harper, 1937. 239 pages 
Sketches. 7- to ll-year level. Pioneer story. 

Random House, Landmark Books. A new series for 9- to 12-year-olds of books 
by well-known writers on different events in America’s history. First 10 onl 
recommended. They include: Fisher, Our Indenendence and the Constitu 
tion, 1950 188 pages. Sperry, The Voyages of Christopher Columbus, 1950 
186 pages Adams, The Pony Express, 1950. 185 pages. McNeer, The Cali- 
fornia Gold Rush, 1950. 184 pages. 

Rey, Margret, Spotty. Harper, 1945. 30 pages. Color illustrations. 6- to 
S-year level. 

Roosevelt, Eleanor, and Ferris, Helen, Partners: The United Nations and Youth. 
Garden City, Doubleday, 1950. 205 pages. Approximately 200 photos, offset 
reproduction, 12- to 14-year age level. Should not be translated where help 
described has not been given. 

Schneider, Herman and Nina, How Your Body Works. Wm. R. Scott, 1949. 
160 pages, illustrated. 9- to 14-year level. Elementary physiology. 

Crockett, Lucy Herndon, Pong Choolie, You Rascal. Henry Holt, 1951. 246 
pages. 60 pen drawings. Story of South Korean boy brought up as a Com- 
munist, who changes his mind when he sees the Communists in action. Recom- 
mended for Europe, but not for Asia, as it describes Asians through western 
eyes. 12 to 15 years. 

Holberg, Ruth Langland, Restless Johnny: The Story of Johnny Appleseed (Cross- 
reference: Biography). Crowell, 1950. 210 pages. 30 line drawings. Juve 
nile about American folk hero who traveled through the West planting appl 
trees. 9 to 12 vears. 

Oakes, Vanya, Willy Wong: American. Julian Messner, 1951. 174 pages. 
pen-and-ink sketches, not essential. Juvenile novel about a young American- 
Chinese boy in San Francisco. Sixth-grade level. 

Winston, John C., Co., Land of the Free Series (selected titles) (Cross-reference 
Fiction, Historical). Each book about 200 or 250 pages. Illustrated with line 
drawings, maps. \ series of historical novels for teen-age readers about the 
various nationality groups making up America. Each book concerns one 
national group as it affects or is affected by an event or a period. Thus, each 
title may be of interest to a different post. The recommended titles from this 
series are listed below: 

Berry, Seven Beaver Skins. 1948. Migration and settlement of the Dutch. 

Coatsworth, Door to the North. A Saga of Fourteenth Century America 
1950. -Norse expedition to New World. 

Gage, The Beckoning Hills 1951. Italian immigrants in California. 

Havighurst, Song of the Pines. 1949. Norwegian settlers in Northwest. 

Lundy, Seek the Dark Gold. 1951. Scots and French in the fur trade. 

Lundy, Tidewater Valley. 1949. Settlement in Oregon by Swiss immigrants 

Malkus, Colt of Destiny. 1950. Spanish settlers in California, (Distrib 
uted under Small Book Translation Program.) 

Means, The Silver Fleece. 1950. Spanish resettlement of New Mexico. 
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Robinson, Sign of the Golden Fish. 1949. Boy from Cornwall who settles 
on Maine coast. 

Singmaster, I Heard of a River. 1948. German-Swiss Mennonite settlers 
in Pennsylvania. 


LABOR 


AF of L, How to Run a Union Meeting. Workers Education Bureau, A. F. of L., 
1949. 36 pages of text. Line drawings, Short simple course in parliamentary 
procedure. 

\F of L (foreword by Matthew Woll), What Happened to Trade Unions Behind 
the Iron Curtain. A. F. of L., International Labor Relations Committee, 1948. 
i4-page paphlet. Articles by unionists from various Iron Curtain countries. 
Needs some knowledge of unionism 
rbash, Jack, Labor Unions in Action. Harper, 1948. 270 pages. 8th grade 
level. 

Braun, Kurt, The Right to Organize and Its Limits. Brookings Institute, 1950. 

31 pages. Factual study including European countries. lege level 
nan, Julius, Industry Planning Through Collective Bargaining ILGWU, 

Educational Department, 1941. 51-page pamphlet. Success of union program 

for union-management cooperation Beginning-high-school 
terson, Florence, American Labor Unions. Harper, 1945. 338 } s. Refer- 
ence work. College-graduate level. Dated; needs revision including Taft- 

Hartley Act, ete. 
incan, David, The Serpent’s Egg. Macmillan, 1950. 234 pages. Objectively 
written labor novel. 

ester, R. A., and Robie, E. A., Constructive Labor Relations: Experiences in 
Four Firms. Princeton University, 1948. 115 pages + successful cases of 
union-management cooperation. High-school-graduate level Needs labor- 
union background. 

eterson, Florence, American Labor Unions. Harper, 1951. (This title was 
included on original Basic List; a revised and up-to-date edition has just 

appeared.) 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND RELIGION 


Brinton, Crane, Ideas and Men: The Story of Western Thought. Prentice-Hall’ 
1950. 587 pages. Needs knowledge of western culture. 
yhen, Morris R., The Faith of a Liberal. Selected Fssays. Henry Holt, 1946. 
197 pages. Use of selections, not of whole book recommenced. 
aile, Pennington, The Eagle and the Bear. Ives Washburn, 1950 194 pages. 
*hilosophical roots of communism, democracy. University-graduate level. 

Havakawa, 8S. I., Language in Thought and Action. Harcourt, 1939, 1940. 343 
pages. Simple book on general semantic 

Horney, Karen, Neurosis and Human Growt! Norton, 1950. 3891 pages 

Levy, David M., New Fields of Psychiatry. Norton, 1947. 171 pages. Written 
for laymen. 
umford, Lewis, Condition of Man. Harcourt, 1944. 467 
High level 

Davies, A. Powell, Man’s Vast Future: A Definitior 
Strauss, 1951. 58 pages. Brief stater 
well-known Unitarian minister No rel 

De wey, John, Freedom and (uiture 

the times, particularly 

emocratic. Addressed more to layman than t p! : vy studen College- 
graduate level. Uses Russia as prime example of totalitarianism. Hardly 
dated. 

Liber, Benzion, M. D., Psychiatry for the Millions. Frederick Fell, 1949. 307 
pages. Fairly complete presentation of facts of psychiatry for the intelligent 
layman. Avoids jargon. Needs some college education or equivalent 

Mumford, Lewis, The Conduct of Life. Harcourt, 195] 342 pages. Statement 
of attitude and approach toward the problems of civilized man in today’s world. 
Final work in series of 4, including The Condition of Man (basic list). College- 
graduate level; free of sociological jargon. 

Nathanson, Jerome, John Dewey: The Reconstruction of the Democratic Life. 
Scribner, 1951. 127 pages. Brief account of Dewey’s life and works. Not 
too readable, but sound, and best up-to-date outline of Dewey’s philosophy. 
College-graduate level with some knowledge of philosophy. 


problems of 
j 


( 
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Oursler, Fulton and Will, Father Flanagan of Boys Town (Cross-reference: Bi- 
ography). Doubleday, 1949. 302 pages. 48 photos, Biography of Roman 
Catholic priest who devoted his life to the rehabilitation of wayward boys, and 
founded Boys Town in Nebraska. Free of religious bias. High-school level] 
and above. 

Perry, Ralph Barton, Puritanism and Democracy. Vanguard, 1944. 688 pages, 
The origins of Ametican puritanism and democracy, their potentials for the 
future, their interrelationship during the growth of the United States. College- 
graduate level, with special knowledge of American and Protestant history. 

Reichenbach, Hans, The Rise of Scientific Philosophy. University of California 
Press, 1951. 333 pages. Criticism of traditional philosophy, and presentation 
of modern scientific philosophy. Major work, well written. College-graduate 
level. 


SCIENCE AND 





TECHNOLOGY 


Bush, Vannevar, Modern Arms and Free Men. 
pages. High-school-graduate level. 

Conant, James B., Science and Common Sense. Yale University Press, 1951. 
371 pages. Illustrated. Above-high-school level. 

Schneider, Herman and Nina, How Your Body Works. Wm. R. Scott, 1949. 
160 pages. 9- to 14-year level. Elementary physiology. Illustrated. 

Dies, Edward Jerome, Titans of the Soil. University of North Carolina Press, 
1949. 213 pages. Illustrations (not essential). 17 simply written sketches 
on American heroes of agriculture. 

Beebe, William, High Jungle. Duell, 1949. 379 pages. Account of three 


Simon & Schuster, 1949. 273 


expeditions to the Venezuelen Andes by scientific naturalist. A layman’s book 
of natural philosophy, beautifully written. 

Burgess, Perry, Born of Those Years. Henry Holt, 1951. 307 pages. 16 pages 
of photos, not essential. Autobiographical story of a doctor who has spent 


most of his life fighting against leprosy. Recommended particularly for Asia, 
since the disease is more prevalent there, and since it shows both Asians and 
westerners working with great self-sacrifice. High-school-graduate level. 

Burgess, Perry, Who Walk Alone. Henry Holt, 1940. 312pages. Offset photos, 
not essential, though helpful. Novel, based on fact, of American who devel- 
oped leprosy and went to Culion leper colony in Philippines. Amateurishly 
written, but excellent presentation of interracial cooperation and understanding 
between Americans and Filipinos. Middle-high-school level. 

Carson, Rachel, The Sea Around Us. Oxford University Press, 1951. Charts, 
end-paper illustrations; not essential, but contribute to book. Beautifully and 
clearly written account of what the ocean is, how it came to be, what it 
means to man. Middle-college level. 

Clapesattle, Helen B., The Doctors Mayo. University of Minnesota Press, 1941. 
822 pages. 64 pages of illustrations, including 62 pages of halftones. Biography 
of Dr. W. W. Mayo and his sons, and a history of the Mayo Clinic, which they 
founded and operated. Amounts also to a medical history of America up 
to 1941. Lower-high-school level. 

Crouse, William H., Understanding Science. 190 pages. Illustrated. An 
elementary introduction to the various fields of applied science, suitable for 
high-school reading. Publisher: Whittlesey House, 1948. 

Kelly, Fred C. (ed), Miracle at Kitty Hawk. Farrar, Straus, 1951. 482 pages. 
Some halftones. Selections from the letters of Wilbur and Orville Wright, 
arranged to form a clear story of their careers and accomplishments. College 
level. 

Schneider, Herman, Everyday Weather and How it Works (Cross-reference: 
Juveniles). Whittlesey House, 1951. 181 pages. Charts, 309 pencil sketches. 
Nontechnical explanation of weather, with simple instructions on reading 
weather maps, setting up home forecasting stations. Juvenile, grade-school 
level and above. 

Yost, Edna, Modern Americans in Science and Invention (Cross-reference: 
Juveniles). Lippincott, 1941. 270 pages. Pen-and-ink sketches, not essen- 
tial. Suecess stories of 17 Americans who made important contributions in 
science and invention since 1807. Sixth-grade level and above. 

Beaty, John Y., Luther Burbank: Plant Magician (Cross-reference: Juveniles). 
Julian Messner, 1943. 221 pages. Pen-and-ink sketches. Sympathetic bio- 

graphical sketch for juveniles, including firsthand description of methods and 

major projects, by a fellow worker. Sixth-grade level and above. 
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UN AND OTHER INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Fenichell, Stephen 8., and Andrews, Phillip, The United Nations—Blueprint for 
Peace. Winston, 1951. 115 pages. Over 100 illustrations, mostly halftones. 
Lower-college-grade level. 

Kohn, Hans, The Idea of Nationalism. Macmillan, 1944. 735 pages. College- 
graduate level. Historical origins of nationalism, ancient Greece to pre-French 
revolution. 

Roosevelt, Eleanor, and Ferris, Helen, Partners: The United Nations and Youth. 
Garden City, Doubleday, 1950. 205 pages. Approximately 200 photos, offset 
reproduction. 12-to 14-year age level. Should not be translated where help 
described has not been given. 


List oF Books PUBLISHED IN FOREIGN TRANSLATION UNDER THE DEPARTMENT'S 
Book TRANSLATION PROGRAM SINCE Juty 1, 1950, As or Marcu 9, 1953 


Afgan-Persian 

Infant Care Federal Security Agency. 1952. 

Arabic 

Handbook for Recreation Leaders, Federal Security Agency. 1952. 

Outline History of the United States, Wight. 1952. 

Amelia Earhart, Howe. 1952. 

Kit Carson: Boy Trapper, Stevenson. 1952. 

Home Play and Play Equipment for the Preschool Child, Federal Security 
Agency. 1952. 

Recreational and Informal Educational Services, Wilson. 1952. 

Simplified Parliamentary Procedure, Thomas. 1952. 

Interviewing, Garrett. 1952. 

American Quarterly, first issue (selected short stories). 1952 

American Quarterly, second issue (selected short stories). 1952. 

Self Government USA, Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund. 1952. 

Work With Safety, Department of Labor. 1952. 

Constitution of the United States and other Historical Documents, WPA Writers 
Project. 1952. 

One Who Survived, Barmine. 1952. 

The Organization of 4-H Club Work, Department of Agriculture. 1952. 

Animal Farm, Orwell. 1952. 

Dr. George Washington Carver, Scientist, Graham and Lipscomb. 1952. 

Let’s Find Out, Schneider. 1953. 

Anthology in Library Service. Compiled by Ethel Fair. 1953. 

The Road to Good Nutrition, Federal Security Agency. 1953. 

My Antonia, Cather. 1953. 

Eleven Years in Soviet Prison Camps, Lipper (condensation). 1953. 

U.S. A.: The Permanent Revolution, Editors of Fortune (condensation). 1953. 

The Autobiography of William Allen White (condensation). 1953. 

The God That Failed, Crossman (editor) (condensation). 1953. 


Bengali 

America, Benet. 1952. 

This I Remember, Roosevelt. 1952. 

How The United Nations Works, Galt. 1953. 
Democracy, Goslin. 1953. 

The Yearling, Rawlings (condensation). 1953. 

I Learn From Children, Pratt (condensation). 1953. 


Burmese 


Abraham Lincoln, Daugherty. 1952. 

Measles, Federal Security Agency. 1952. 

The God That Failed, Crossman (editor). 1952. 

U.S. Policy Toward Asia, Department of State. 1952. 

Your Well Baby, Federal Security Agency. 1952. 

What Every Teacher Should Know About The Physical Condition Of Her Pupils, 
Federal Security Agency. 1952. 

I Spied For Stalin, Murray. 1952. 

The House Of Seven Gables, Hawthorne. 1952. 

The Yearling, Rawlings. 1952. 

Into Childhood, Federal Security Agency. 1953. 
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Bridge Of San Luis Rey, Wilder. 1953. 

The House of Seven Gables, Hawthorne. 1953. 

My Antonia, Cather. 1953. 

Until the Doctor Comes, Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency. 1953 

Suggestions for a Program for Health Training in High Schools, Government 
Publication. 1953. 

U.S. A.: The Permanent Revolution, by editors of Fortune (condensation). 1953. 

romorrow Will be Better, Smith. 1953. 

1 Learn From Children, Pratt (condensation). 1953. 

The Constitution of the United States of America and Other Historical Docu- 
ments, WPA Writer’s Project. 1953. 

The Great Rehearsal, Van Doren (condensation 

Fire, Stewart 1953 

Fifth Chinese Daughter, Wong (condensation 


This I Remember, Roosevelt (condensation 


Cambodian 


You and the United Nations, Fisher. 1952 
he iano 
Freedom, Kravechenko (abridged). 1953. 


Hlong Kong) 
ar or Peace, Dulles 1951 
viodern Arms and Free Men, Bush. L951. 
\ly Three Years in Moscow, Smith 1951 
Che God That Failed, Crossman (editor) (condensation). 1951 
Communism in China, House of Representative 
Vhat Is Democracy, Loveday (locally written 
Democracy, Goslin. 1952 
Soviet Strength and Strategy in Asia, Spector 
America, Benet. 1952 
Ilow the United Nations Works, Galt 1952. 
American Scriptures, Van Doren (excerpts in World Today 
One Who Survived, Barmine (book and serialization) 
Learn From Children, Pratt (condensation). 195 
ww Were Civilizations Created, Yu P’ing-fan. 
' I Yu P’ing-fan. 
condensation) 
tates, Rogers 


nnon (condensation, supplement World Today 1952. 
Years in Soviet Priso ‘amps, Lipper (serialization and book). 1952. 
ian Purge an kxtraction of Confession, Beck and Godin (book and 
serializatior 
; evelt (condensation). 19538. 
1953. 
Wiecatn 1s ae 
['wain (Chinese reprint 


ia, Dallin and Nicolaevsky. 


nt) 1953. 
partment of State 1953. 
ueh (locally 
1953 
stevens 


Hun 


iocratie Diectorship, Chung-K’uei (locally written). 


1953. 
\ 


my Hands, Russell (condensation). 53. 


’ ‘ ul 

My Retreat From Russia, Petrov. 1953. 

Joe Louis, American, Miller (book and serialization). 1953. 

Anti-Communist Struggle and the Future of Mankind, locally written. 1953. 

The Deveil (selection of one-act plays), Ch’ang Wang-yun, locally written. 1953. 

Everyman’s Literature Issue 2 (book supplement of Platitude Press), edited by 
Huang Ssu-ch’eng, locally written. 1953. 

Everyman’s Literature Issue 3 (book supplement of Platitude Press), edited by 
Huang Ssu-ch’eng, locally written. 1953. 
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Greetings to the Cloud, Sea, Mountain, Yen Kuei-lai (locally . 1953. 
The Road to New Literature, Tsao Chu-jen (locally written 
hen Springtime Comes, Huang Ssu-ch’eng (locally written 
niversity Life Under the Red Flag, Yen Kuei-lai (locally 
nesburg, Ohio, Anderson. 1953. 
» God That Failed, edited by Crossm: condensation 
Eagle and the Bear, Haile 1953 
e Three-Anti and Five-Anti Moveme: 
locally written). 1953 
Old Man and the Sez 
Chinese Daughte 
Soviet E i 


1 


Boy Scientist, 
roliath, Armstrong. 
m in America, Stert 
- Child From One to Six, 


‘e, Stewart “Or 


Sawyer 
e VW ay of the 
Are the Governn 
n, Stewart (condensa 
\-Traveling With Soren anc 
locally written). 1953. 
Dutch 
Peace Can Be Won, Hoffman. 
This Is Russia Uncensored, Steve 
Capitalism in America, Stern. 
The Big Sky, A. B. Guthrie, Jr 
American and The Presidential 
1953. 
English (India) 
This Is Russia Uncensored, Stevens. 1952. 
America, Benet. 1952. 
Going To U. 8. A., Krishnayya and Kumarappa. 1953. 
English (Pakistan) 
This I Remember, Roosevelt (serialized in Civil and Military Gazette-Karachi). 
1953. 
Great Rehearsal, Van Doren (serialized in Illustrated Weekly of Pakistan). 1953. 
American Through Pakistan Eyes, Khan and 1953. 
English (Singapore) 


Cheaper by the Dozen, Gilbreth and Carey (serialized in ‘““Young Malayans”’ 
1953. 

French 

Soil Conservation Handbook, Department of Agriculture. 1951 

Good Posture in the Little Child, Federal Security Agency 1951. 

Constitution of the United States and Other Historical Documents, WPA Writers’ 
Project. 1951. 

Until the Doctor Comes, Federal Security Agency. 1951. 

Prenatal Care, Federal Security Agency. 1951. 

Your Child From One to Six, Federal Security Agency. 1951. 

American Explained, Grevillot (locally written). 1952. 

From Utah Beach to Cherbourg, Department of the Army. 1952. 

Puritanism and Democracy, Perry. 1952. 








1952. 

Your Child from Six to Twelve, Federal Security Agency. 1952. 
On Native Grounds, Kazin. 1952. 

La Musique Americaine, Landowski. 1952. 

Vhy I Escaped, Pirogov. 1952. 


Standards for Day Care of Children of Working Mothers, Federal Security Agency. 


1952. 

American Diplomacy, Kennan. 1953. 
Philosophical Studies, Berger (editor). 1953. 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Foch. 1953. 
From the Beginning to End, Cosmovici. 1953. 
Art and Life in America, Larkin. 1953. 

Peace Can Be Won, Hoffman. 1953. 

Abraham Lincoln’s World, Foster. 1953. 
George Washington’s World, Foster. 1953. 
ted Sky of Rumania, Serbanesco. 1953. 
Austria 

Stories for Little Children, Buck. 1952. 

The Big Wave, Buck. 1952. 

Early Tales of the Atomic Age, Lang. 1952. 
The 500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins, Seuss. 1952. 
What Makes It Tick, Britton. 1952. 

Little Navajo Bluebird, Clark, 1952. 

The Track of the Cat, Clark. 1952. 
Twenty-One Ballons, Dubois. 1952. 

The Chosen, Edwards. 1952. 

Claudia, Franken. 1952. 

Elsa’s Secret, Grey. 1952. 

Mountain Boy and the Pinto Colt, Larom. 1952. 
Dr. Doolittle and the Secret Lake, Lofting. 1952. 
It’s Allin the Family, Millar. 1952. 

Prodigal Genius, O’Neill. 1952. 

An Almanac for Moderns, Peattie. 1952. 
Three Who Made a Revolution, Wolfe. 1952. 
Whaler Round the Horn, Meader. 1952. 
White Panther, Waldeck. 1952. 

High Jungle, Beebe. 1952. 

Cowboy Boots, Garst. 1952. 

Psychiatry for the Millions, Liber. 1952. 
City in the Dawn, Allen. 1952. 

Paradise, Forbes. 1952 
The Age of Innocence, Wharton. 1952. 


Energy Unlimited: The Electron and Atom in EverydayjLife, Davis. 1952. 


Peace Can be Won, Hoffman. 1952. 

This I Do Believe, Lilienthal. 1952. 

Spotty, Ray. 1952. 

Der Grosse Umbenannte, Castle. 1953. 

Der Diaiektische Materialismus, Wetter. 1953. 
Jungle in the Clouds, Von Hagen. 1953. 

Eagle in the Sky, Mason. 1953. 

The Story of Everyday Things, Train. 1953. 
Everyday Weather and How It Works, Schneider. 1953. 
How Your Body Works, Schneider. 1953. 

The Voyage of Christopher Columbus, Sperry. 1953. 
Saint Among the Hurons, Talbot. 1953. 

On the Banks of Plum Creek, Wilder. 1953. 
Indian Paint, Baleh. 1953. 

One Bright Day, Buck. 1953. 

You Must Relax, Jacobson. 1953. 

The Innocent Eve, Nathan. 1953. 

Floating Island, Parrish. 1953. 

The Pony Express, Adams. 1953. 

Claudia and David, Franken, 1953. 

People Are Important, Evans. 1953. 
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Home Play and Play Equipment for the Preschool Child, Federal Security Agency, 
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German (Produced in Austria) 


American Leonardo, Mabee. 1951. 

Freedom and Civilization, Malinowski. 1951. 
Big Doc’s Girl, Medearis. 1951. 

Parnassus on Wheels, Morley. 1951. 

O River Remember, Ostenso. 1951. 
Psychology You Can Use, Roberts. 1951. 
Days of Promise, Stevens. 1951. 

On Safari, Waldeck. 1951. 

[he Child Who Never Grew, Buck. 1951. 
The God Seeker, Lewis. 1951. 

Alexander Graham Bell, MacKenzie. 1951. 
Historical Sociology, Barnes. 1951. 

Star Mountain, Campbell. 1951. 

War or Peace, Dulles. 1951. 

Storm, Dog of Newfoundland, Fon Eisen. 1951. 
My Brother Mike, Gates. 1951. 

The Fires of Spring, Michener. 1951. 

The Proper Study of Mankind, Chase. 1951. 
The Ring and the Dream, Osborn. 1951. 
Tiger Roan, Balch. 1951. 

True Zoo Stories, Bridges. 1951. 

The Evolution of Physics, Einstein and Infeld. 
Music in the Romantic Era, Einstein. 1951. 
The General’s Lady, Forbes. 1951. 

The Salem Frigate, Jennings. 1951. 

ABC’s of Sulfonamide and Antibiotic Therapy, Long. 1951. 


German 


Mind and Body, Dunbar. 1952. 

Philosopher’s Quest, Edman. 1952. 

Dr. George Washington Carver, Graham & Lipscomb. 1952. 
How Things Work, Harrison. 1952. 

Lonely Passage, Erdman. 1952. 

New Ways of Psychvanalysis, Horney. 1952. 
Edueation at the Crossroads, Maritain. 1952. 
Rights of Man and Natural Law, Maritain. 1952. 
City Development, Mumford. 1952. 

The Last Leaf, Munsterberg. 1952. 

Albert Einstein, Peare. 1952. 

Flowering Judas, Porter. 1952. 

The Saroyan Special, Saroyan. 1952. 

The Bridge of Years, Sarton. 1952. 

Roots in the Earth, Waring & Teller. 1952. 
Woman as a Force in History, Beard. 1952. 
February Hill, Lincoln. 1952. 

Handbook of Psychiatry, Overholser and Richmond. 1952 
Quest for Law, Seagle. 1952. 

Capitalism in America, Stern. 1952. 

From the Top of the Stairs, Finletter. 1952. 

On Native Grounds, Kazin. 1952. 

Tall Tale America, Blair. 1952. 

North to the Promised Land, Wire. 1952. 

And Now Tomorrow, Field. 1952. 

Mexican Village, Niggli. 1952. 

I Learn From Children, Pratt. 1952. 

The Reconstruction of Humanity, Scrokin. 

The Web of Government, MaclIver. 1952. 

My Friend Flicka, O’Hara. 1952. 

Courtroom, Reynolds. 1952. 

Under the Volcano, Lowry. 1952. 

Ferment in the Far East, Nourse. 1952. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, Alexander. 1952. 
American Architecture Since 1947, Hatje. 1952. 
Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House, Hodgins. 1952 
The San Quentin Story, Jennings-Duffy. 1952. 
The Age of Longing, Koestler. 1952. 
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The Cabala, Wilder. 1952. 

The Wall, Hersey. 1952 

The Hell Bomb, Laurence. 1952. 

Here I Stand: The Life of Martin Luther, Bainton. 1952. 

The Accused, Weissberg. 1952. 

USA: The Permanent Revolution, Fortune. 1952. 

Left, Right and Center, Lens. 1952. 

German (Produced in Germany) 

New England: Indian Summer, Brooks. 1951. 

Our Civil Liberties, Fraenckel. 1951. 

Strategy and Tacts of World Communism, House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
L951. 

The Idea of Nationalism, Kohn. 1951. 

The Threshers, Krause. 1951. 

Toughy, McCracken. 1951. 

Education Between Two Worlds, Meiklejohn. 1951. 

School for Americans, Powell. 1951. 

Modern Democracy, Becker. 1951. 

Freedom and Responsibility in the American Way of Life, Becker. 1951. 

On Second Thought, Grey. 1951. 

Pioneer to the Past, Breasted. 1951. 

Everyday Miracle, Eckstein. 1951. 

From Economic Theory to Policy, Walker. 1951. 

Handbook of Psychiatry, Overholser and Richmond. 1951. 

As We See Russia, Overseas Press Club. 1951. 

Early Americana, Richter. 1951. 

Pony Farm, Brown. 1951. 

Hitty, Her First Hundred Years, Field. 1951. 

Religious Truth and Philosophical Understanding, Frank. 

TVA—Democracy on the March, Lilienthal. 1951. 

Collection of Drawings and Stories, Thurber. 1951. 

Chopin, Weinstock. 1951. 

Handel, Weinstock. 1951. 

You Can’t Go Home Again, Wolfe. 1951. 

The Bible and the Common Reader, Chase. 1951. 

Lions Under the Throne, Curtis. 1951. 

Einstein, His Life and Times, Frank. 1951. 

The Course of Democratic Thought, Gabriel. 1951. 

The Meeting of E>st and West, Northrop. 1951. 

Questions and Answers on Labor Law, Parker. 1951. 

Storm, Stewart. 1951. 

Sociology of Religion, Wach. 1951. 

Die ‘‘Rote”’ Stadt, Havlicek. 1953. 

Amerika’s Dichter, Vol. II, Bab. 1953. 

The Secret Brother, Crawford. 1953. 

100 Sommertage in der Neven Welt, Matthesius. 1953. 

Three O’Clock Dinner, Pinckney. 1953. 

Lenis, Shub. 1953. 

River of the Sun, Ullman. 1953. 

Labor Management Cooperation, Lever-Goodall. 1953. 

Civilization and Group Relationship, Meclver. 1953. 

It’s Your Souls We Want, Herman. 1953. 

Freedom of the Movies, Inglis. 1953. 

A Modern Law of Nations, Jessup. 1953. 

Der Verkehrswirtschaftliche Zusammenhang Europas, Wiel. 1953. 

Collected Poems, Frost. 1953. 

Europaeische Geschichte Seit 1870, Benns. 1953. 

Other Peoples Houses, Bianco. 1953. 

Luther Burbank: Boy Wizard, Burt. 1953. 

Roads to Agreement, Chase. 1953. 

Life of an American Workman, Chrysler. 1953. 

The Hinge of Fate, Churchill. 1953. 

Galahad, Erskine. 1953. 

Our Living World, Fenton. 1953. 

Understanding Your Boy, Father Flanagan. 1953. 

Infant and Child in the Culture of Today, Gesell. 1953. 

Getting Along With Unions, Greenman. 1953. 
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Hoski the Navajo, Hayes. 1953. 

Che Rebirth of the German Church, Herman. 1953. 

Democracy of Anarchy, Hermens. 1953. 

Mr. President, Hillman. 1953. 

‘he Hero in History, Hook. 1953. 

Neurotic Personality of Our Times, Horney. 1953. 

Casework in USA, Kraus. 1953. 

Faith and History, Niebuhr. 1953. 

Truths Men Live By, O’Brien. 1953. 

The Three Wishes, O’Neal. 1953. 

Storm and Echo, Prokosch. 1953. 

Theorie der Allgemeinen Wirtschaftslenkung, Puetz. 1953. 

The Town, Richter. 1953. 

This I Remember, Roosevelt. 1953. 

Rock Wagram, Saroyan. 1953. 

Civilization and Disease, Sigerist. 1953. 

The Track of the Cat, Tilburg and Clark. 1953 

The Protestant Era, Tillich. 1953. 

The Human Use of Human Beings, Wiener. 1953. 

The Caine Mutiny, Wouk. 1953. 

Beyond East and West, Wu. 1953. 

Das Amerikabuch Fuer Die Jugend, Hirschgraben, Verlag. 1953. 
Welt Ohne Hass, published by Christian Bad Nauheim. 1953. 
International Design Annual, published by Hatje Stuttgart. 1953. 
Die Maler der Romantik in Amerika, Delgrado-Huebner. 1953. 
Claudia, Franken. 1953. 

An Almanac for Moderns, Peattie. 1953. 

City in the Dawn, Allen. 1953. 

Energy Unlimited: The Electron and Atom in Everyday Life, Davis. 1953. 
Freedom and Civilization, Malinowski. 1953. 

Parnassus on Wheels, Morley. 1953. 

Historical Sociology, Barnes. 1953. 

Che Proper Study of Mankind, Chase. 1953. 

The Ring and the Dream, Osborn. 1953. 

Amis Unter Sich, Kurt Von Gleichen. 1953. 


Greek 

America, Benet. 1952. 

Arrowsmith, Lewis. 1952. 

Animal Farm, Orwell. 1952. 

Roosevelt in Retrospect, Gunther. 1952. 

Our Foreign Policy, Department of State. 1952. 

U.S. A.: The Permanent Revolution, editors of Fortune with the collaboration of 
Russell Davenport. 1952. 

Anthology of American Short Stories. 1953. 

The Epic of America, Adams (condensation). 1953. 

The Spirit of American Democracy, Daskalakis (locally written). 1953. 

The Bridge of San Luis Rey, Wilder. 1953. 

Benito Cereno, Melville. 1953. 

What Is American Literature, Van Doren. 1953. 

Gojerati 

Our Foreign Policy, Department of State. 1952. 

My Three Years in Moscow, Smith. 1952. 

Forced Labor in Soviet Russia, Dallin and Nicolaevsky. 1952. 

Roosevelt in Retrospect, Gunther. 1952. 

The Eagle and the Bear, Haile. 1952. 

Democracy, Goslin. 1952. 

Animal Farm, Orwell. 1952. 

This I Remember, Roosevelt. 1952. 

In Anger and Pity, Magidoff. 1952. 

Bold New Program, Espy. 1952. 

The Horse and Buggy Doctor, Hertzler. 1952. 

I Learn from Children, Pratt. 1952. 

One Who Survived, Barmine. 1952, 

Darkness at Noon, Koestler. 1952. 

Why I Escaped, Pirogov. 1952. 

The Portable Emerson, Van Doren (editor). 1952. 
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Dr. George Washington Carver, Scientist, Graham and Lipscomb. 1952. 

The Life & Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Koch and Peden. 1953. 

America, Bonet. 1953. 

How the U. N. Works, Galt. 1953. 

U. 8. A.: The Permanent Revolution, Davenport. 1953. 

Eleven Years in Soviet Prison Camps, Lipper (serialized in Dawn) (condensation 
1953. 

Fire, Stewart (condensation). 1953. 

The God that Failed, Crossman (editor) (condensation). 1953. 

Hebrew 


The Vovages of Christopher Columbus, Sperry. 1953. 
Moby Dick, Melville. 1953. 

Hiligaynon 

I Chose Freedon, Kravchenko (abridged). 1953. 


The Horse and Buggy Doctor, Hertzler (condensation). 1953. 
On the Banks of Plum Creek, Wilder. 1953. 

Hindy 

This I Remember, Roosevelt. 1952. 

Our Foreign Policy, Department of State. 1952. 

One Who Survived, Barmine. 1952. 

Animal Farm, Orwell. 1952. 

Democracy, Goslin. 1952. 

The Eagle and The Bear, Haile. 1952. 

Bold New Program, Espy. 1952. 

In Anger and Pity, Magidoff. 1952. 

My Three Years in Moscow, Smith. 1952. 

Darkness at Noon, Koestler. 1952. 

Roosevelt in Retrospect, Gunther. 1952. 

Dr. George Washington Carver, Scientist, Graham and Lipscomb. 1952. 
Why I Eseaped, Pirogov. 1952. 

I Learn From Children, Pratt 1952. 

Forced Labor in Soviet Russia, Dallin and Nicolaevsky. 

Peace Can Be Won, Hoffman. 1952. 

This is Russia Uncensored, Stevens. 1952. 

The Portable Emerson, Van Doren (editor). 1952. 

The Horse and Buggy Doctor, Hertzler. 1952. 

U.S. A.: The Permanent Revolution, Davenport. 1953. 

The Life and Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Koch & Peden (Editors). 1953. 
America, Benet. 1953. 


Icelandic 

Stalin’s Slave Labor Camps, A. F. of L. 1953. 
Ilocano 

I Chose Freedom, Kravchenko (abridged), 1953. 


Indonesian 

The World We Make (locally written). L951. 

The Objective Is Peace (locally written). 1951. 
leet America (locally written). 1951. 

Scientist and His Tools, Row Peterson publication. 1951. 
We and The U. N. (locally written). 1951. 

We and Democracy, Moeis (locally written). 1951. 

Animal Farm, Orwell. 1952. 

America, Benet. 1952. 

Until the Doctor Comes, Federal Security Agency. 1952. 
Russia the Reactionary, Department of State. 1952. 
Political Theory of Bolshevism, Kelson, 1952. 

American Portraits, Fisher. 1952. 

Hari Satu Mei (locally written). 1952. 

Impressions of the United States, Lubia (locally written). 
Parliament and Polities, K. C. Wheare. 1953. 

A Democratic Manifesto, E. Reeves. 1953. 

United Nations Organization (locally written). 1953. 

Strategy of Communism in Europe and Asia, Dallin, 1953. 
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Ttalian 
Mental Hygiene in Public Health, Lemkau 1952 
Soviet Imperialism, Carman. 1952. 
Slave Labor in Russia, American Federation of Labor. 1952. 
War or Peace, Dulles. 1952. 
lhe Country of the Blind, Counts and Lodge. 1952. 
he American Economy, Slichter. 1952 
General Theory of Law and State, Kelson. 1952. 
Interviewing in Social Work, Young. 1952. 
e Verdict of Three Decades, Seinberg (editor). 1952 
sic History of the U.8., Beard. 1952. 
Scientific Management, Tavlor. 1953 
sur Child From One to Six, FSA. 1953 
even Years in Soviet Prison Camps, Lipper. 1953 
Common Human Needs, Charlotte ''owle, United States’Fed. Sec Agency 1953 
rhe New Soviet Empire, Dallin. 1953. 
rhe American Mind, H. 8. Commager. 1953. 
Small Town, Hicks. 1953. 
Communism in Action, United States Congress (Ernest Griffith 1953 
5. A.: The Permanent Revolution, Davenport. 1953. 
rief History of the American Labor Movement, Department of Labor. 1953 
nsions Within the Soviet Union, United States Congress 1953 
I Believed, Hyde. 1953. 
The Reds Take a City, Riley & Schramm. 1953. 
East Wind Over Prague, Stransky. 1953. 


Japanese 
Rabbit Hill, Lawson. 1951. 
Constructive Labor Relations, Lester & Robie. 1951. 
rhe Planning of the Modern City, Lewis (vol. I). 1951. 
is I Do Believe, Lilienthal. 1951. 
fuberculosis Nursing, Longhurst. 1951, 
Make Way for Ducklings, McCloskey. 1951. 
Magnetic Circuits and Transformers, M. I. T. 1951. 
Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization, Mayo. 1951. 
ocial Problems of an Industrial Civilization, Mayo. 1951. 
Louis: American, Miller. 1951. 
dition of Man, Mumford (vol. II). 1951. 
rtrait of Jennie, Nathan. 1951. 
lhe Chemistry and Technology of Plastics, Nauth. 1951. 
hemistry of Acetylene, Nieuwland & Vogt. 1951. 
troduction to Physical Education, Nixon & Cozens, 1951. 
e Meeting of East and West, Northrop. 1951. 
Diary, O’Brien. 1951. 
v Children Develop, Ohio State University. 1951. 
ol and Community, Olsen. 1951. 
uctical Electricity for Home Study, Raeth. 1951. 
w City Patterns, Sanders. 1951. 
The Human Comedy, Saroyan. 1951. 
Public Health Administration in the United States, Smillie. 1951. 
Che Biscuit Eater, Street. 1951. 
Personnel Administration, Its Principles and Practices, Tead & Metcalf. 1951 
Radio Engineering, Terman (vol. IV). 1951. 
Concerning Juvenile Delinquency, Thurston. 1951, 
Strength of Materials, Timoshenko (vol. I). 1951. 
Philosophical Ideas in the United States, Townsend. 1951. 
Out of the Night, Valtin. 1951. 
lhe Art of Cross-Examination, Wellman. 1951. 
Delta Wedding, Welty. 1951. 
The Theory of Resonance and Its Application to Organic Chemistry, Wheland. 
1951. 
Homemaking Education in the High School, Williamson and Lyle. 1951. 
Our Age of Unreason, Alexander. 1951. 
School Boards in Action, American Association of School Administration. 1951. 
Rayon Technology, American Viscose Corp. 1951. 
Abraham Lincoln, d’Aulaire. 1951. 
Of Human Freedom, Barzun. 1951. 
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Freedom and Responsibility in the American Way of Life, Becker. 95 
Patterns of Culture, Benedict 1951. 

Industrial Research, Bichowsky. 1951. 

Sociology Applied to Nursing, Bogardus and Brethorst. 1951. 

This Wav Pl sase, Bovkin. 1951. 

Ultra-High Frequency Techniques, Brainerd. 1951. 

The Flowering of New England, Brooks (vol. I). 1951. 


O Pioneers, Cather. L951. 

Statistical Adjustment of Data, Deming. 1951. 
Plasties, Dubois (vol. IT). 1951. 

Mind and Body, Dunbar. 1951 


Science Remakes Our World, Stokley. 1951. 
Human Destiny, Du Nouy. 1951 
That Lively Man, Ben Franklin, Baton. 1951. 


he Modern Secondary School, Edmonson (vol. I 1951 


Administration of t 
‘ration in American Democracy, Educational Policies Com. 


Policies for Edu 
mission. 1951. 

The Next Step in Asia, Fairbank. 1951. 

Knight’s Gambit, Faulkner. 1951. 

Understood Betsv, Canfield. 1951. 

Kinstein, His Life and Times, Frank. 1951. 

Public Health Nursing, Gardner (vol. II). 1951. 

Developmental Psvchology, Goodenough 1951. 

Labor and Democrary, Green 1951. 

Machines and the Men Who Made the World of Industry, Hartman. 1951. 

Education of Exceptional Children, Heck. 1951. 

Introduction to Mathematical Statistics, Hoel. 1951. 

Integration, its Meaning and Application, Hopkins. 1951. 

Mankind so Far, Howells. 1951. 

Mainsprings of Civilization, Huntington. 1951. 

Curriculum in Health and Physical Education, Irwin. 1951. 

The Modern Reporter’s Handbook, Jones. 1951. 

Darkness at Noon, Koestler. 1951. 

The Accident Investigation Manual, Krem]. 1951. 

Guidance of Children Through Physical Education, LaSalle. 1951. 

The Planting of the Modern City, Lewis (vol. ITD). 1952. 

Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance, Myers. 1952. 

The World of Insects, Powers. 1952. 

Vocational Education in a Democracy, Prosser and Quigley. 1952. 

Cross Creek, Rawlings. 1952. 

The Yearling, Rawlings. 1952. 

Psychology and Life, Ruch, 1952. 

The Life of Science, Sarton. 1952. 

Police Systems in the United States, Smith. 1952. 

Streneth of Materials, Timoshenko (vol. II). 1952. 

Science Experiences for Elementary Schools, Arey. 1952. 

Organic Syntheses, Blatt. 1952. 

The Flowering of New England, Brooks (vol. I]). 1952. 

My Antonia, Cather. 1952. 

Audio Visual Techniques for Enrichment of the Curriculum, Chandler and 
Cypher. 1952. 

Right Great Americans, Copp. 1952. 

Freedom and Culture, Dewey. 1952. 

The Big Fisherman, Dougias. 1952. 

Lives, Eckstein. 1952. 


Administration of the Modern Secondary School, Edmonson (vol. II). 1952. 
Educational Psychology, Jordan 1952. 

Principles and Practice of Clinical Instruction in Nursing, Jensen. 1953. 
Mary McLeod Bethune, Peare (condensation). 1953. 


Peace Can Be Won, Hoffman. 1952. 

America, Benet. 1953. 

Bold New Program, Espey. 1953. 

Roosevelt in Retrospect, Gunther. 1953. 

This is Russia Uncensored, Stevens. 1953. 
United Nations and How It Works, Galt. 1953. 
One Who Survived, Barmine. 1953. 
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In Anger and Pity, Magidoff. 1953 

Partners—United Nations and Youth, Roosevelt and Ferris. 1953. 

Capitalism in The U.8. A., Stern. 1953. 

America, Benet. 1953. 

Short Stories of Science And Invention, Adapted From C. F. Kettering. 1953. 
Brain Washing In Red China, Volumes I and II, Hunter. 1953. 

Thomas Alva Edison, Graham. 1953. 

Little Britches, Moody (condensation). 1953. ’ 

Boy’s Life of Abraham Lincoln, Nicolay (vols. I and II). 1953 


The Land We Live On, Lane and Fenton. 1951. 

Johnny and His Mule, Cradle. 1951. 

Abraham Lincoln, d’Aulaire. 1951. 

Riding The Rails, Olds. 1951. 

Soil, Parker. 1952. 

Our Country’s Story, Cavannah. 1952. 

The United Romulo. 1952. 

Work With Safety, Department of Labor. 1952 

‘he Story of Benjamin Franklin (short biography-pamphlet) 1953 
The Story of Abraham Lincoln (short biography-pamphlet). 1953. 


Malayan 

Peace Can Be Won, Hoffman. 1952. 

Bold New Program, Espey. 1953. 

Partners—United Nations and Youth, Roosevelt and Ferris. 1953. 
America, Benet. 1953. 

Chis Is Russia Uncensored, Stevens. 1953. 


Roosevelt in Retrospect, Gunther. 1953. 
United Nations and How It Works, Galt 1953. 
One Who Survived, Barmine. 1953. 


In Anger and Pity, Magidoff. 1953. 
Capitalism in America, Stern. 1953. 
Varathy 
Our Foreign Policy, Department of State. 1952. 
Dr. George Washington Carver, Scientist, Graham and Lipscomb. 1952. 
My Three Years in Moscow, Smith. 1952. 
Forced Labor in Soviet Russia, Dallin and Nicolaevsky. 1952. 
Roosevelt in Retrospect, Gunther. 1952. 
The Eagle and the Bear, Hails. 1952. 
Democracy, Goslin. 1952. 
\nimal Farm, Orwell. 1952. 
This I Remember, Roosevelt. 1952. 
In Anger and Pity, Magidoff. 1952. 
sold New Program, Espy. 1952. 
The Horse and Buggy Doctor, Hertzler. 1952. 
I Learn From Children, Pratt. 1952. 
One Who Survived, Barmine. 1952. 
Darkness at Noon, Koestler. 1952. 
Why I Escaped, Pirogov. 1952. 
The Portable Emerson, Van Doren (editor). 1952. 
The Life and Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Koch and Peden (editor) (condensa- 
tion). 1953. 
U. 8. A.: The Permanent Revolution, Davenport (condensation). 1953. 
America, Benet. 1953. 
How the U. N. Works, Galt. 1953. 
Fire, Stewart (condensation). 1953. 
The God That Failed, Crossman (editor) (condensation). 1953. 
Eleven Years in Soviet Prison Camps, Lipper (condensation). 1953. 
Norwegian 
The New Soviet Empire, Dallin (condensation). 1953. 
Eleven Years in Soviet Prison Camps, Lipper (condensation). 1953. 
Persian 
The Eye Ts the Light of the Bods 1952. 
Nutrition (locally produced). 1952. 
Your Baby (locally produced). 1952. 
31024—53—pt. 247 
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Water, Parker. 1952. 
Vegetable Gardening, Hayden (locally written). 1952. 
Before the Doctor Arrives, Blair. 1952. 


Prenatal Care, Federal Security Agency. 1952. 
How Much and How Many, Bendick. 1952. 
Gonorrhea. 1952. 


The Land Renewed, Van Dersal and Graham. 1952. 

History of the United States, Ameri (Locally Written). 1952. 

America, Benet. 1952. 

How Big Is Big?—Schneider and Schneider. 1952. 

Let’s Do Better, Leaf. 1952. 

Health Can Be Fun, Leaf. 1953. 

Fair Play, Leaf. 1953. 

Setting Up Your Audio-Visual Education Program, prepared by the Audio-Visual 
Edueation Association of California. 1953. 

Victory in My Hands, Russell & Rosen (condensation). 1953. 

Dr. George Washington Carver, Graham & Lipscomb (condensation). 1953. 


Portuguese 

Soil Conservation Handbook, Department of Agriculture. 1951. 

Industrial Health Nurse and the Woman Worker, Department of Labor. 1951. 

Good Posture in the Little Child, Federal Security Agency. 1951. 

Handbook for Dairying in Tropical America, Department of Agriculture. 1952. 

Standards for Day Care of Children of Working Mothers, Federal Security 
Agency. 1952. 

Your Child from Six to Twelve, Federal Security Agency. 1952. 

Your Child from One to Six, Federal Security Ageney. 1952. 

Road to Good Nutrition, Federal Security Agency. 1952. 

The God that Failed, Cross (editor) (condensation). 1953. 

Autobiography of William Allen White (condensation). 1953. 

The Great Rehearsal, Van Doren (condensation). 1953. 

The Iron Curtain, Gauzenko. 1953. 

Dr. George Washington Carver, Scientist, Graham & Lipscomb (condensation). 
1953. 

The Doctors Mayo, Clapesattle (condensation). 1953. 

The Way West, Guthrie (condensation). 1953. 

The Trees, Richter (condensation). 1953. 

The New Soviet Empire, Dallin (condensation and newspaper serial). 1953. 

This I Remember, Roosevelt (condensation and newspaper serial). 1953. 

One Who Survived, Barmine (condensation and newspaper serial). 1953. 

Victory in My Hands, Russell (condensation and magazine article). 1953. 

How to Run a Labor Meeting, AFL pamphlet. 1953. 

The Condition of Man, Mumford. 1953. 

I Lost My Faith in Moscow, Delgado. 1953. 

Winesburg, Ohio, Anderson. 1953. 

The Best Short Stories of Jack London, Permabooks. 1953. 

Mary McLeod Bethune, Peare (condensation). 1953. 


Serbo-Croatian 

The Sea Around Us, Carson. 1953. 

The White Continent, Henry. 1953. 

Military Management for National Defense, Beishline. 1953. 
The Makers of Modern Strategy, Earle. 1953. 

The Struggle for Guadalcanal, Morrisson. 1953. 


Sinhalese 


U. S. A.: The Permanent Revolution, editors of Fortune (condensation). 1953. 

Eleven Years in Soviet Prison Camps, Lipper (condensation). 1953. 

Spanish 

Standards For Day Care of Children of Working Mothers, Federal Security 
Agency. 1951. 

Cartography, Department of Commerce. 1951. 

Directions for Magnetic Measurements, Department of Commerce. 1951 

Elements of Map Projection, Department of Commerce. 1951. 

Infant Care, Federal Security Agency. 1951. 

Prenatal Care, Federal Security Ageney. 1951. 

Your Child From One to Six, Federal Security Agency. 1951. 
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Soil Conservation Handbook, Department of Agriculture. 1951 

Constitution of the United states and Other Historical Documents, WPA 
Writers’ Project. 1951. 

Work With Safety, Department of Labor. 1951. 

Good Posture in the Little Child, Federal Security Agency. 1951 

Homemaking Education in the Secondary Schools of the United States, Federal 
Security Agency. 1951. 

Home Play and Play Equipment for the Preschool Child, Federal Security Agency 
1951. 

Handbook for Dairying in Tropical America, Department of Agriculture. 1951. 

Road to Good Nutrition, Federal Security Agency. 1951. 


Your Child From Six to Twelve, Federal Security Agency. 1952. 
One Who Survived, Barmine (serialization in El Diardo Ilustrado). 1952. 
Soviet Strength and Strategy in Asia (chapter 1), Spector. 1952. 


You and the United Nations, Fisher. 1952. 

These Thirteen, Faulkner. 1952. 

Higher Education in the U. 8., Rogers 1953. 

Animal Farm, Orwell. 1953. 

I Chose Freedom, Kravchenko (second edition). 1953. 

Music in the United States, Juan Carlos Paz. 1953. 

The Principles and Practice of Nursing, Harmer and Henderson. 1953. 
Capitalism in the United States, Stern. 1953. 

Anthology of American Poetry, locally written by Agusti Bartra. 1953. 

U. 8. A.: The Permanent Revolution, editors of Fortune. 1953. 

Communist in Spain and Anti-Stalinist in the U. 8. 8. R., locally written. 1953. 
The Katyn Crime Based on Documentary Evidence, Anders (editor). 1953. 
Murder in Moscow, Garve. (British author). 1953. 


Swedish 

U.S. A.: The Permanent Revolution, Davenport. 1952. 
Tagalog 

On The Banks of Plum Creek, Wilder. 1953. 


The Horse and Buggy Doctor, Hertzler (condensation). 1953. 
I Chose Freedom, Kravchenko (abridged). 1953. 

Tamil 

Capitalism in America, Stern. 1953. 

Roosevelt in Retrospect, Gunther. 1953. 

This Is Russia Uncensored, Stevens. 1953. 

In Anger and Pitv, Magidoff. 1953. 

United Nations and How It Works, Galt. 1953. 

Partners— United Nations and Youth, Roosevelt and Ferris. 1953. 
America, Benet. 1953. 

Bold New Program, Espey. 1953. 

Peace Can Be Won, Hoffman. 1953. 

One Who Survived, Barmine. 1953. 

Telegu 

In Anger And Pity, Magidoff. 1953. 

Roosevelt In Retrospect, Gunther. 1953. 

Partners— United Nations And Youth, Roosevelt and Ferris. 1953. 
Bold New Program, Espey. 1953. 

America, Benet. 1953. 

This Is Russia Uncensored, Stevens. 1953. 

Capitalism In America, Stern. 1953. 

United Nations and How It Works, Galt. 1953. 

One Who Survived, Barmine. 1953. 

Peace Can Be Won, Hoffman. 1953. 


Thai 

Science for the Elementary School Teacher, Craig. 1952. 
Darkness at Noon, Koestler. 1952. 

America, Benet. 1952. 

Democracy, Goslin. 1952. 

Americans One and All, Shaw. 1952. 

The Red Badge of Courage, Crane, 1952. 

Outline History of the U. S., Wight. 1952. 
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The Forestry Primer, American Tree Association. 1952. 

Behind the Silver Shield, Floherty. 1952. 

Fair Play, Leaf. 1952. ; 

My Retreat from Russia, Petrov. 1952. 

I Chose Freedom, Kravchenko. 

The God That Failed, Crossman (editor). 1952. 

Our Big World, Barrows, Parker and Sorenson. 1952. 

Roosevelt in Retrospect, Gunther, 1952. 

Modern Teaching Practice and Technique, Panton. 1952. 

Let’s Do Better, Leaf. 1952. 

In the Bear’s Claws, Thamphicha (locally written), 1952. 

Buddhism and Communism, Suriyabongae (locally written). 1952. 

Crusade in Europe, Eisenhower. 1952. 3 

Some Principles of Surgery, Eiseman and Sen (locally written). 1952. 

Janet and John, Books I-IV. 1952. 

The Lincoln Reader, Anglo. 1952. 

This I Remember, Roosevelt. 1952. 

Turkish 

Interviewing, Garrett. 1952. 

The New Soviet Empire, Dallin. 1952. 

Forced Labor in Soviet Russia, Dallin and Nicolaevsky. 1952. 

How To Raise Poultry, Department of Agriculture. 1952. 

Army Instruction Book, Department of the Army. 1952. 

Brief History of the American Labor Movement, Department of Labor. 1952. 

Constitution of the United States and Other Historical Documents, WPA Writers’ 
Project. 1952. 

The Kremlin Speaks, Department of State. 1952. 

Pastures To Hold and Enrich the Soil, Department of Agriculture. 1952. 

Wheat Smuts and Their Control, Department of Agriculture. 1952. 

The God That Failed, Crossman (editor) (condensation). 1953. 

Simplified Parliamentary Procedure: Robert’s Rules of Order, by League of 
Women Voters for the Carrie Chapman Catt Foundation. 1953. 

Little Geography of the United States, Pyne (with map of the United States of 
America). 1953. 

Urdu 

I Chose Freedom, Kravchenko. 1951. 

Elections in the USSR, Choudhry Ali Ahmed Khan (locally written). 1952. 

America, Benet. 1952. 

Peace Can Be Won, Hoffman. 1952. 

Amelia Earhart, Howe. 1953. 

Abraham Lineoln, Foster. 1953. 

Victory in My Hands, Russel and Rosen. 1953. 

Thirteen Who Fled, Fisher. 1953. 

One Who Survived, Barmine. 1953. 

Eleven Years in Soviet Prison Camps, Lipper (condensation). 1953. 

Marv McLeod Bethune, Peare (condensation). 1953. 

Russian Purge and Extraction of Confession, Beck and Godin (condensation), 
1953. 

The Physicians, Lin (condensation). 1953. 

The Doctors Mayo, Clapesattle (condensation). 1953. 

I Learn From Children, Pratt (condensation). 1953. 

Heaven on Earth, Mohd Akbar (locally written). 1953. 

Horse and Buggy Doctor, Hertzler (condensation). 1953. 

Children of Noah, Burman (condensation). 1953. 

Garretson Chronicle, Brace. 1953. 

A Goodly Heritage, Chase. 1953. 


Vietnamese 

Constitution of the United States and Other Historical Documents, WPA 
Writers’ Project. 1951. 

Russia the Revolutionary, Department of State. 1952. 

Lend Lease—Arm of Victory, Stettinius. 1952. 

What Is American Literature? Van Doren. 1952. 

Meet the U. 8. A., Yang. 1952. 

The United Nations, Tran van An (locally written). 1952. 
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How the United Nations Works, Galt. 1952. 

You and the United Nations, Fisher. 1952. 

Animal Farm, Orwell. 1952. 

The Spy, Cooper. 1953. 

The Last of the Mohicans, Cooper. 1953. 

One Who Survived, Barmine. 1953. 

U.S. A.: The Permanent Revolution, by editors of Fortune (condensation). 1953 
Leap to Freedom, Kasenkina. 1953. 

I Chose Justice, Kravchenko. 1953. 

Darkness At Noon, Koestler. 1953. 

Life and Death in the U. 8.58. R., Campesino. 1953. 
Brain Washing in Red China, Hunter. 1953. 

The New Soviet Empire, Dallin (condensation). 1953. 
The God That Failed, Crossman (editor). 1953. 

4 Goodly Heritage, Chase (condensation). 1953. 

I Chose Freedom, Kravchenko. 1953. 


Booxs RECOMMENDED FOR PRESENTATION PURPOSES 


Lists of books are submitted periodically to posts to assist in the selection of 
suitable titles for presentation purposes. Books listed are offered as reeommenda- 
tions, the final decision concerning usefulness of titles and quantity desired is left 
to the discretion of the officer in charge. Not all of the titles are suitable for all 
areas. To enable posts to decide which books will be most useful, an annotated 
review and other pertinent information is included. 

Charges for all publications requested for presentation are made against the 
respective country presentation allocations for the fiscal year. In this way ex- 
penditures for the entire year are kept within established budgetary allocations 
for each country. 

PRESENTATION LIST I 


1. Adams, A. Elwood and Walker, Edward Everett. Living in the city. Me- 
Graw-Hill. 1949, $1.96 less 15 to 25 percent discount. 

A high school social studies text designed to give students an understanding of 
how cities function, this is an excellent presentation in simple language. Its 
content and organization recommends its use anywhere, but especially in areas 
where there is a need for adult information in English which is comprehensible to 
the not too advanced student of the language. Chapters cover transportation 
and communication, food and water supplies, housing, services, business, educa- 
tion, recreation, government, and city planning. Examination ‘copy will be sent. 


2. Blake, Nelson Manfred. A short history of American life. McGraw-Hill 
(Series in History) $5.75 less discount of 15 to 25 percent. 

“The general theme (of the book, according to the preface) is the transplanting 
of European institutions to American soil and the modification of the Old World 
heritage in its new environment to produce that pattern of life which we call 
American civilization.”’ To achieve this aim the chronology of American history 
is broken down into four parts: I. Colonial Foundations, 1607-1776; Il. The 
New Nation, 1776-1861; I1l. Triumph of the Business Man, 1861-1914; IV. The 
Latest Age, Since 1914. In each of these parts individual chapters trace the 
development of some important factor in American life, such as religion, industry, 
agriculture, education, arts and letters, etc. This organization of material has 
its own logic, quite as valid as the more orthodox chronology of political and 
military events. To foreign readers it should have much more appeal than the 
ordinary history, since the background of present-day America is more easily 
discovered through this method of ordering the historical facts. 

The author is a member of the faculty of the Maxwell School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University, and this is apparently his first attempt at a 
book in this field. He has succeeded admirably in the undertaking. He lets 
facts speak on both sides of controversial matters and has no apparent bias. 
He neither deplores conditions in the United States, tries to explain them away, 
nor views them with chauvinistic pride. 

This book can be recommended for whatever program use its cost will allow. 
Its 730 pages are crammed with information which will help foreigners to under- 
stand the United States sympathetically. This book was included in the book 
packet for July-August 1952. 
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3. Fenichell, Stephen S. and Andrews, Philip. The United Nations, Blueprint 
for Peace. Winston. 1951. $1.50 less discount of 1 to 25 percent. 

Although obviously written for a young audience, the information provided 
by this combined history and explanation of the United Nations is suitable for 
readers at all age levels. The exposition is simple, but not oversimplified. The 
illustrations are well-chosen and numerous. 

The first chapter considers the background of necessity for such an organization 
and the steps by which it came into existence. The second chapter outlines the 
organizational structure of the main body and its chief divisions. Chapters 
3, 4, and 5 make a rapid survey of some major United Nations projects— technical 
assistance, human rights, maintenance of the peace, etc. The final chapter takes 
a quick glance at future potentials and probabilities. 

While the authors recognize that the issue of national sovereignty is a definite 
problem and that the self-interest of member nations constitutes a limitation upon 
the effectiveness of the United Nations, there is no plea for the surrender of 
sovereignty. 

The obstructionist tactics of the Russians and the Soviet bloc are not ignored. 
The straightforward manner in which this problem is mentioned throughout the 
book lends credibility and is apt to be even more effective than vehement denun- 
ciation. 

The contributions of the United States to the programs of the United Nations 
are given full treatment but there is no “holier-than-thou”’ nor ‘‘richer-than-thou” 
attitude displayed. Again, a balanced presentation is effective for general 
presentation since foreign readers will not be overwhelmed by nor alarmed at 
American domination. 

The book is recommended without geographical restrictions. This book was 
included in the book packet for October, 1951. 


4, Findlay, Bruce Allyn and Findlay, Esther Blair. Your Rugged Constitution: 
How America’s House of Freedom is Planned and Built. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. 1950 (American Ideals Series). $1.00 

Here is an explanation in simple terms for the average citizen of his constitu- 
tional rights, privileges, and obligations. The book is very effective both in 
appearance and the presentation of material. The information centers received 
copies in the November 1950 packet. 

This is a title which can be enthusiastically recommended for presentation. 
Despite the fact that its intended audience is American, the foreign reader will 
find here a brief and dramatic introduction to American citizenship, its respons- 
ibilities, its benefits and its safeguards. 

5. Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. A Fair World For All: The Meaning of the Declar- 
ation of Human Rights. McGraw-Hill (Whittlesey House). 1952. $2.50 
less discount 15 to 25 percent. 

This publication should prove extremely useful for presentation, especially in 
the Near and Far East where there is great demand for simple reading material 
The message is certainly in line with program objectives. 

Beginning with a brief discussion of the reasons for preparing a Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, and the processes by which it was done, the author 
goes on to explain in everyday terms the meaning of each article. The writing is 
lively and the examples used are thought provoking. Cartoon style illustrations 
in two colors are by Jeanne Bendick, and Mrs. Roosevelt has written a foreword. 

This book is useful to further understanding of the goals of the United Nations. 
Examination copy will be sent. 


6. Hastings, James. Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Scribners. 1951. 
6 volume set and index. $55. 

Eneyelopedia of religion and ethics has been reprinted in an edition comprised 
of six volumes and index. This encyclopedia was published approximately 35 
vears ago and this is a reprint of the original edition. 

Seribner’s have offered this publication to the Department at a special price 
of $55 per set, retailing at $95. This publication might prove to be a suitable 
item for prestige presentation to certain institutions. An advertising circular 
from Scribners describing this publication more in detail will be included in a 
presentation packet. 
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7. James, Thelma G. and others, eds. World Neighbors, a Book of Readings of 
Many Countries. McGraw-Hill. 1950. $3.20 less discount of 15 to 25 
percent. 

The unifying theme of this high school reading text is the similarity among all 

oples and countries as to their basic needs and aspirations. The reader is 
invited to travel by means of words around the world and to seek those char- 
acteristics of foreign societies and cultures which contribute to a feeling of 
brotherhood and mutuality of interests rather than to a divisive attitude of dif- 
ference or antagonism of interests. 

The selections are from many literatures and have been test-read by high 
school elasses before inclusion in the book. Sueh a procedure tends to assure 
readability and a level of language and concepts comprehensible to young people 
although the selections were not written especially for them. 

The book is recommended without geographical limitation. Examination copy 
will be sent. 


8. Wilson, Francis Graham. The American Political Mind; a textbook in politi- 
cal theory. McGraw. 1949 (McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science). 
$5.75 less 15 to 25 percent discount. 

Books about the history of American political thought and the institutions 
developed by it are numerous and varied in approach and value. In this instance 
the author has designed a textbook at the college level which introduces the 
student to the subject in an orderly and really perceptive fashion. ‘‘No mere 
verbalizing can grasp the fluid, powerful, dynamic flow of political existence,” 
says Wilson, but it is important to try to understand the fundamentals of American 
political life in their historical, developmental, and potential contexts. 

The temper of the book is even and analytical without betraying the author 
into taking sides in any of the ‘“‘Great debates’”’ he records. His aim is to help the 
reader achieve a sense of continuity with the past flowing into the present and the 
future endlessly. 

For presentation the recipients would have to be chosen with an eye to a fairly 
high educational level and command of English. Other than that there need 
be no restriction on this excellent text. 


9. Ogrizek, Dore, ed. The United States. McGraw-Hill (Whittlesey House). 
1950. $3.84. List price $6.50. 

Colorful and well illustrated, this is a readable guide to people and places of 
the United States. Following general introduction to each region there is a 
chapter for each of its States. An index provides quick reference to contents. 

The informal style strives to convey the spirit of each region, State or city 
by description and ancedote. In general the factual content is accurate, but 
there is no emphasis on statistics. 

Since this book was included in the book packet for March 1950, no examination 
copy is being sent. 


10. Peterson, Florence. American Labor Unions: What They Are and How 
They Work. Revised edition. Harper. 1952. $3.50 less discount of 
15 to 25 percent. 

This book can be recommended enthusiastically for any area of the world 
where labor is one of the target groups to be reached. The history of the American 
labor movement is treated briefly before a more detailed description of union 
structure, internal government, and activities on behalf of members. There is a 
short discussion of collective bargaining, labor disputes and their settlement. 
The final section discusses international labor movements, clearly distinguishing 
between the Communist-dominated World Federation Trade Unions (WFTU) 
and the International Conference of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU). The author, 
formerly Chief of the Industrial Relations Division, United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, stresses the common interests which American labor shares 
with foreign movements. This is an excellent handbook or introduction to put 
into the hands of ordinary workers as well as of their leaders. It was included 
in the book packet for January—February 1952. 

11. Stowe, Leland. Conquest By Terror, The Story of Satellite Europe. Ran- 
dom House. 1952. $3.50 less discount of 15 to 25 percent. 

This is an account of the Soviet conquest of the satellite nations that moves at 
a fast journalistic clip. It is filled with summaries of conditions behind the Iron 
Curtain which have been gleaned from all possible sources. There are many case 
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histories and personal narratives supplied by escapees which lend a terrifying 
credibility to the book. 

Fear is the consummate weapon by which Russia has consolidated her hold 
on East Europe. It constitutes a technique as cynically applied to her own as 
to the satellite peoples. The police force required to maintain the system is 
enormous and is amplified by the informer and spy system and the thorough per- 
version of personal loyalty from family, friends, and homeland to the Communist 
state. 

The first 246 pages are given over to a systematic examination of this terror. 
Chapter XV is called ‘‘The Conquerors’ Nightmares’’ and enumerates 17 poten- 
tial weaknesses or breakdowns of the system which haunts the dreams of the man 
in the Kremlin. 

“Freedom Takes the Offensive’’ is the final chapter, the chief thesis of which 
is that truth is necessary to freedom and that free governments and free men 
individually and collectively have the obligation to carry the truth to areas now 
or potentially within the Soviet sphere. This book achieves program purposes 
in giving the lie to Soviet propaganda. It was included in the May—June 1952 
book packet addressed to Public Affairs Officers. 


12. Vandenbosch, Amry and Hogan, Willian N. The United Nations: Back- 
ground, Organization, Functions, Activities. McGraw-Hill (Series in 
Political Science). 1952, $5 less discount of 15 to 35 percent. 

This volume was prepared primarily for introductory college classes studying 
the United Nations system and contemporary international organization and thus 
its appeal will be limited to fairly literate groups. The authors are professors at 
the University of Kentucky and State University of Teachers College (New 
Paltz, N. Y.). The treatment is straighforward and objective and, for the mest 
part, historical. One chapter in this 450 page book is devoted to ways in which 
the United Nations might be strengthened. The subtitle indicates the scope of 
coverage. Twenty-one appendixes give texts of many pertinent documents. 


13. Waithman, Robert. The Day Before Tomorrow. Scribner. 1951. $2.75 
less discount of 15 to 25 percent. 

The author is an Englishman who has been in this country since 1937 as the New 
York or Washington correspondent of the London News Chronicle. His comments 
on many aspects of the United States, included in several types of sketches, from 
imaginary barroom conversations to pieces of direct description and criticism, 
make up the subject matter of this book. 

Because of its warm perceptiveness, its deep feeling for world problems, and 
its frequent praise of United States ways and institutions, this book is first-rate 
material for the Department’s program. One qualification must be stated, 
however, with reference to much of the final section of the work, Book 4. 

This section contains a strong defense of Secretary of State Acheson and much 
praise of him. This material includes highly incisive criticism of Mr. Acheson’s 
critics, though few are mentioned by name. It also includes an interpretation of 
the Secretary’s statement “I will not turn my back on Alger Hiss,”’ which clearly 
sets the Christian background of those words and inveigh against the many who 
have chosen to remember the words and forget the Christian context. 

This material on Mr. Acheson appears to be carefully considered and to be based 
on a broad investigation into and comprehension of the available facts. From 
the viewpoint of favorable comment upon and analysis of Mr. Acheson, no better 
material could be found. But this very fact appears to make it requisite that the 
determination of whether this material should be used should become a matter 
for decision in the field. 

This is a profoundly civilized and understanding book. Those reviewers who 
have placed Mr. Waithman in a class with DeTocqueville and Bryce have but 
done him justice. In one important respect he excels them. His writing is in 
large part informal and colloquial; hence the scope of communication is much 
wider, Moreover, he has learned the American language so very well that he 
pictures with accuracy the rapid and humorous give-and-take of free American 
discussion. And Waithman’s liking for and admiration of the United States is 
evident, even when he is discussing such limitations as those of our racial attitudes. 

The sketches run from one to several pages in length. They give, altogether, 
perhaps three dozen views of American life in different parts of the country, and 
always Mr. Waithman throws light upon the American character—and not a 
little on the British and European reaction to that character. In several of the 
most perceptive of the sketches, particularly those with the heading “‘Dialogue in 
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a bar,” the author uses the technique of having an American advance strong 
criticism of his own country and an Englishman dissect these criticisms, often in 
favor of the United States. 

The colloquial language, with numbers of allusions to things American, will 
give some difficulty to those in foreign countries who have little knowledge of the 
United States. But the topics are usually so universal in appeal and interest, 
and the presentation is so sympathetic, that this should be considered only a 
minor limitation. 

This book was included in the book packet for November-December 1951. 


, 


14. Munder, T. A., Baltimore, Publisher. The Constitution of the United States, 
a Facsimile. 25 cents. 

A facsimile (reduced) of the Constitution of the United States enclosed in a 
heavy parchment folder. The first page contains a history of the various steps 
which led to the adoption of the Constitution, written by the chief of the Division 
of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress. ‘The last page gives the various lo- 
cations of the original Constitution, including a picture of the permament ex- 
hibition place of it at the Library of Congress. Examination copy will be sent, 
15. Year, The Annual Picture-History. Year, Inc. 

The publishers of this publication have offered it to the Department at a greatly 
reduced price. Year, an annual pictorial news history, has been published since 
1948, and the 1950 edition shows developments during the first half of the twen- 
tieth century. Every picture has a brief descriptive caption and there is no notable 
“‘loading”’ or bias either in coverage, selection of materials, or captions. It should 
be added that the treatment of communism and Russia is “‘anti’’. This publica- 
tion should be particularly useful for such target groups as journalists. Listed 
below are the retail prices and the special rates offered to the Department: 

1951 annual edition, retailing at $5.95. Soft-cover (heavy paper binding), 
$1.45 per copy; standard (cloth), $1.95 per copy. 4 volume sets consisting of 
Year 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951, retailing at $15.95 (cloth), $7.75 per set. 

The 1949 edition of Year was included in the November, 1949 book packet, and 
the 1950 edition was included in the October, 1950 book packet. 


PRESENTATION LIST II 


16. American Federation of Labor. Pension plans under collective bargaining, a 
reference guide for trade unions, American Federation of Labor, n. d. 
25 cents. 

This pamphlet contains in concise form a description and evaluation of pension 
plans for employees which is difficult to locate elsewhere. The clarity of the pres- 
entation is admirable and it is complete with figures illustrating cost in relation to 
benefits. It should have widespread interest among selected officials of many 
foreign trade union federations. Examination copy will be sent. 


17. Cairns, Huntington and Walker, John, ed. by Great Paintings from the 
National Gallery of Art. Maemillan. 1952. $15 less 15 to 25 percent 
discount. 

This edition is issued as a companion piece to the earlier Masterpieces of Painting 
from the National Gallery published in 1944. It contains 85 excellent reproduc- 
tions of paintings now hanging in the National Gallery of Art which were not 
included in the first volume. Every school of importance is represented from 
such early masters as Masoline and Fra Angelico to moderns like Van Gogh and 
Bellows, froming a history of western painting from the 15th century to the 
present day. 

Opposite each plate in the volume is a page of text. This is not the usual 
critical commentary but instead the editors have tried to find passages from the 
world’s literature to best illuminate the painting’s meaning. The color plates 
were produced from separation negatives made directly from the original paintings 
to insure the highest degree of color fidelity. 

A volume of this type would make an excellent 
institution which is primarily concerned with art. 


“ec 


prestige” item to present to an 


18. Comparison of State Unemployment Insurance Laws. United States De- 
partment of Labor. 1952. 35 cents. 

This is a review of the unemployment insurance laws of each state, showing the 

types of workers covered, what benefits are available and under what circum- 

stances, how the program is financed, and how the States have organized to do 
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the job. This should be of interest to labor groups and persons concerned with 
economic and social welfare problems since it shows the efforts of State govern- 
ments to improve conditions along these lines. Examination copy will be sent. 


19. Foreign Affairs. An American Quarterly Review Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Inc. $5.40 per year including foreign postage. 

A quarterly magazine which contains timely and penetrating articles by out- 
standing writers and officials in their fields. Subscriptions to this periodical 
would make an excellent presentation item for foreign government officials, pro- 
fessors in universities, newspaper editors or others concerned with current foreign 
affairs An examination copy of the October 1952 issue is being sent. As will 
be noted by the posts, this issue contains many articles particularly concerned 
with matters of vital interest to our program. Copies of this single issue may be 
requested for presentation purposes. 


20. Franklin, Benjamin. The autobiography and selections from his other 
writings ed. by Herbert Schneider. Liberal Arts Press. 1952. (American 
Heritage Series, no. 2) 75 cents. 

This book may be fully recommended for presentation as an American classic 
in which there is a continuing interest. It is perhaps as well known as any single 
work in the whole body of American literature and would be suitable for individual 
and school presentation. Examination copy will be sent. 


21. Green, Arnold W. Sociology, An Analysis of Life in Modern Society 
McGraw-Hill. 1952. $5 less 15 to 25 percent discount. 

Green’s beginning text in sociology is undoubtedly one of the best of its kind. 
It is carefully organized to cover basic concepts in a one semester course. Conse- 
quently, the writing is almost terse. The conciseness of the presentation is admi- 
rable. This is not to say that it is not also provocative or conductive to further 
study. Many valuable insights are packed into small space. 

The “society” of the subtitle is American society since the audience in view is 
made up of American college students. This is a factor which must be kept in 
mind in considering any textbook in sociology for presentation. Furthermore, if 
the text is worth its printing, its dissection of American life will not always be 
flattering. This is the case in Green’s text. Balanced against this is the objectivity 
and lack of emotionalism which is also a characteristic of a good textbook and is 
certainly present here. 

Use of sociology textbooks in the presentation program should probably receive 
careful consideration in each instance. To generalize, they will rarely, if ever, be 
suitable for mass presentation. In this snecific case the Green text can be used 
for field-originated presentation or for institutional presentation where it will be 
part of a collection of books about the United States. 


22. Klay, Andor and Kamprad, Walter. The Visitor Speaks. American Free- 
dom Viewed From Afar, 1800-1950. The authors. Copyright 1950. 
Quantity provided to Department free of charge. 

A survey of what distinguished foreigners have said about America as guests of 
the Nation invited to speak before Congress. This 96-page pamphlet can be 
recommended for presentation use and should prove useful practically worldwide 
since the visitors come from all the major geographic areas. Examination copy 
will be sent. 


23. Kolarz, Walter. Russia and Her Colonies. Praeger. 1952. $6 less 15 to 
25 percent. 

This is the first of two books planned by the author to analyze and interpret the 
policy and practice of the Soviet Union toward its colonies, This volume covers 
all except the Far Eastern territories which will be dealt with in the second volume. 
The author has used primarily Soviet documentary sources and not reports or 
accounts originating in the opposition camp. This is a factor contributing to the 
authenticity of his study, since internal evidence is really more damning to the 
Soviets than the accusations or speculations arising on thisside of the Iron Cur- 
tain. The objective tone which the author maintains throughout lends further 
credence to his comments and analvsis. 

Briefly put, the Soviet colonial policy is of a single piece with the whole monolithic 
structure of the Communist state. Complete subjugation of all Russian-dominated 
areas to the central control of Moscow is ruthlessly carried out. Despite the 
official Communist line about the fostering of national cultures, the evidence 
shows that only Slavs may rise to prominence in the Party and that no national 
culture has been allowed to co-exist with Russian national culture. All cultural 
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institutions such as language, arts, and religion which would contribute to th« 
realization of national cultures within the Soviet Union are rigidly purged or 
suppressed and their leaders either deprived of power or liquidated 

The lesson to be learned in these areas of the world which are wavering toward 
communism is perfectly clear. Whatever opportunistic propaganda line the 
Soviet rulers may take toward the national aspirations of given peoples, the 
eventual fate is total subjugation if they suecumb to Communist blandishments. 
This book should be very effective because it makes the pattern of Soviet domina- 
tion explicit through case histories of peoples already sucked into the Russian 
maw. 

The book will probably find its greatest effectiveness through presentation 
carefully programmed by field officers. 


24. Mirsky, Jeannette and Nevins, Allan. The World of Eli Whitney. Mac- 
millan. 1952. $5.75 less 15 to 25 percent discount. 

It is very difficult to assess the far-reaching influence of Eli Whitney upon 
American history and industrial development. At the same time, it is possible 
to conclude that this new biography will go a long way toward clarifying the story 
of how his remarkable genius worked in his own times and subsequently. The 
book is readable but gives the impression of being solidly grounded in research 
among all available documents. It can be strongly recommended on its inherent 
merits and is likely to be acclaimed the definitive biography. This book is 
included in the book packet for November-December, 1952. 


25. Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951. First Semi-Annual Report 
of the Mutual Security Administrator. MSA. 1952. 30 cents. 


The Battle Act Report is the first report of the Administrator on operations 
under Public Law 213 of the 82d Congress. This legislation, which bears the 
name of its sponsor, Representative Laurie C. Battle, of Alabama, calls for selective 
controls to prevent the exporting of highly strategic materials to potential aggres- 
sor nations, while permitting the flow of other goods in return for commodities 
which the free world needs. The Battle Act also calls for the termination of aid 
to countries which intentionally ship items of ‘‘primary strategic significance’’ 
to countries within the Soviet bloc. 

The report explains that the United States has exercised a system of security 
export controls since 1948. Other nations had similarly initiated trade controls 
but it was clear that a coordinated approach was necessary to effectively control 
and prevent the flow of strategic materials to the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
Efforts of the Communist propagandists notwithstanding, progress was made 
even prior to the enactment of this legislation in bringing about a mutual under- 
standing between the United States and other industrialized countries of the 
free world of the common objectives and the importance of coordinated controls. 
The rate at which the Soviet bloc is able to build up its ability to wage war 
against free nations has been reduced by these joint efforts at selective controls. 

In addition to the text of the Act itself, the*report contains an explanation of 
its provisions, a description of items of primary strategic significance and value 
as determined by the administrator, letters from the President te certain com- 
mittees of Congress concerning shipments by Mutual Aid and NATO countries 
to Soviet satellite nations, and a description of trade control systems of individual 
countries. The complexities of the operation of strategic trade controls is 
clearly brought out. Many free nations must depend upon the Soviet Union as 
a source of certain commodities necessary to their own defense efforts and eco- 
nomic stability. The successful operation of these trade controls depends upon 
agreed actions among cooperating nations. Exploitation and distortion of 
legitimate differences of opinion among cooperating nations is a primary goal of 
the Russian propagandists, so that the fullest possible understanding of the need 
for effective export controls is of major importance. This report can be recom- 
mended in all NATO and Mutual Aid countries. Multiple copies were sent in 
October. 


26. Tennien, Mark. No Secret Is Safe Behind the Bamboo Curtain. Farrar, 
Straus and Young. 1952. $3.50 less 15 to 20 percent discount. 


Father Mark Tennien began his career as a Maryknoll missioner in China in 
1928. The period covered by this account of his experiences under the Com- 
munist regime is from November 1949, when the Communist armies arrived in 
Shumkai, his station in South China, to January 1952, when he sailed out of Hong 
Kong to freedom. 

. 
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This book has the elements of good writing and sustained interest to set it 
apart from and above many accounts of Communist terrorism. Father Tennien 
understates rather than overstates and the result is a dramatic story. His 
account is almost entirely of those events to which he was either an eyewitness 
or a participant, and he documents the story as much as is possible. 


27. Turner, Mina. Town Meeting Means Us. Houghton-Mifflin. 1951. $1.50 
less 15 to 25 percent discount. 


The book uses a town in New England with 3,000 inhabitants to show democracy 
at work. It is a combination of pictures and explanatory text, written for first, 
second, and third grades. First the setting is laid by pictures of stores, garages, 
factories, the churches, and people in various occupations. Then the people 
who are elected to town office are listed, and simple descriptions of their duties 
given, also with accompanying pictures. The means of paying for these town 
activities is explained with emphasis on the fairness of the tax assessment. The 
last section of the book explains how the people of the town express their ideas 
in the town meeting, and elect their officials. 

This is democracy in its simplest form, and for that reason will be more easily 
understood by foreign readers. The point is made that the town belongs to the 
people, and that the responsibility for a well-organized town lies with all the people. 

The book, both because of its content and its format, is an excellent presentation 
item for all countries. Since it is a presentation of facts, without any flag waving, 
it should not be objectionable even in the most sensitive areas. ‘This book was 
included in the book packet for November-December, 1951. Examination copy 
will be sent. 


28. United Nations World, U. N. World, Inc. $4.20 per year including foreign 
postage. 

A monthly magazine which is not primarily limited to United Nations materials 
but includes descriptions of countries and situations influencing U. N. procedures. 
Quentin Reynolds is currently the editor of this publication. Under him, a staff 
of internationally-minded people from all over the world write articles on world 
affairs in terms of the U. N. social, cultural, artistic aspects of human activity as 
well as economic ones are also discussed. The texts of official documents of the 
U, N. and full coverage of the proceedings of the Council and Assembly are given. 
A majority of the information centers are receiving subscriptions to this pub- 
lication. 


29. Wittlin, Tadeusz. A Reluctant Traveler in Russia. Rinehart. 1952. $3 
less 15 to 25 percent discount. 

It is unusual to find a personal memoir of life in Soviet prisons which has the 
redeeming qualities of humor and good writing, but here is such a book. The 
hardship and danger is no less graphic and terrible. Indeed, the impact seems to 
be considerably heightened by the sanity of the victim. While there is little 
here that is new or has not been told before, this account holds the reader’s 
attention. 

The book is recommended for any presentation use. Examination copy will 
be sent. 


30. Deverall, Richard L. G. The Communist Gospel of Peace According to 
Marx, Mao Tze-Tung, Lenin and Stalin. Tokyo. 1952. 25 cents. 


This pamphlet was personally prepared and printed by Deverall (representative 
in Asia of American Federation of Labor and formerly Chief of Labor Education, 
SCAP) for newsstand distribution and circulation amoung trade union leaders, 
It was written to warn the Japanese, and other people in the Far East of the 
dangers of Communism as a threat to peace and to international order. It 
answers Soviet propaganda in its own coin—format, language, vehemence—much 
more effectively than any publication which bears any sign of sponsorship by this 
government. ; 

Deverall feels that there is a clear and present danger in Communist tactics and 
discusses the peril in terms applicable to readers as members of the working 
classes and other targets of Communist infiltration. The casual reader is likely 
to be impressed for there is a certain urgency communicated by the writer. 

This publication is reeommended for presentation subject to certain geographi- 
cal restrictions (e. g., Iran, because of contents of p. 16 and India, because of p. 19). 
Examination copy will be sent. 
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31. Pisko, Ernest S. Stalin’s Hoax on the Communists. Beacon Press. 1952. 
List 50 cents. 

This 36 page pamphlet grew out of a series of articles written for the Christian 
Science Monitor and from two lectures the author had delivered earlier in 1952. 
He had become convinced that there is very little real understanding of the Stalin- 
ist perversion of Marxist doctrine and that there is very real danger of losing the 
battle against the present enemy while tilting with the shadow of the old. Marx, 
he contends, described and castigated a society and its evils which has since 
disappeared as its abuses were corrected. ‘Today, the West is the citadel of 
enlightened social practice and an open society, while the falsely named ‘Socialist’ 
Soviet Republics are the stronghold of ruthless labor exploitation, of an all-round 
enslavement and of a rigid caste system unparalleled since the days of the Pha- 
raohs.” (Foreword, p. iii). There are in the book 16 short chapters, each dealing 
with some facet of the Soviet evil or the danger of international communism. The 
writing is pointed and journalistic and requires no background on the part of the 
reader. 

The pamphlet is recommended for presentation use anywhere in any quantity. 
(An examination copy will be sent.) 

Commercially published pamphlets supplied to the information eenters, may 
be requested in quantity for distribution if desired. Charges for requested copies 
will be made against the respective country presentation allocations for fiscal year 
1953. 

32. American History Atlas. C. 8. Hammond Co., Inc. Examination copy 
will be sent. 35 cents. 

33. An Introduction to the United States of America. Young Adult Council, 
National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc. 1952. 20 cents. 

34. Ching-Kum Yang. Meet the U.S. A., Handbook for Foreign Students in the 
United States Institute of International Education. 1952. 25 cents. 

35. Seeing U. S. A. Through Maps. C. 8. Hammond Company, Inc. 6 cents. 


Europe only 


35A Marx, Karl and Engels, Friedrich. The Russian Menace to Europe, a 
Collection of Articles, Speeches, Letters and News Dispatches, Selected 
and Edited by Paul W. Blackstock and Bert F. Hoselitz. Free Press. 
1952. $3.75 less 15 to 25 percent discount. 

This book is something of an oddity, as indicated by its subtitle. An attempt 
has been made to organize certain writings by the “‘grand old men’”’ of communism 
into @ volume from which present-day parallels may be drawn. The key is a 
quotation from Marx himself (p. 106): , 

In the first place, the policy of Russia is changeless, according to the admission 
of its official historian, the Muscovite Karamsin. Its methods, its tactics, its 
maneuvers may change, but the polar star of its policy—world domination—is 
a fixed star. 

In these selections Marx and Engels are observing the development of 19th 
century Russia and the factors which shaped its destiny—the absolutism of the 
Czar, the rumbling masses of its population, seething but lacking articulation, 
its historic pressures outward against Europe and the Balkans, its industrial 
potential, etc. Their analyses of the events of their times have a validity not 
necessarily lessened by the passage of time since geographic factors have changed 
not at all and those of national characteristics but little. Russian imperialism 
whether of the Czars or the Communists is motivated by the same considerations. 
Marx stated the thesis again thus (p. 166): 

There is no more striking feature in the politics of Russia than the traditional 
identity, not only of her objects, but of her manner of pursuing them. There is 
no complication of the present Eastern question, no transaction, no official note, 
which does not bear the stamp of quotation from known pages of history. 

This is not a book which will find many readers except among serious scholars 
of Russian history or among those who have an historical perspective on con- 
temporary Russian imperialism. Its presentation use will therefore be greatly 
limited, but should prove effective among those equipped to understand and 
appreciate its projection of the past into the present. 
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PRESENTATION LIST III 


36. Blau, Joseph L. Men and Movements in American Philosophy. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1952. $6 less discount. 


This work, issued as a college textbook, deals entirely with the historv of 
American philosophic movements, omitting all references to those post-Revolution 
philosophers whose training was not American. It is most apparent from this 
book that there has been a continuous interest in higher philosophical matters in 
the United States since colonial times. 

This book can be recommended for presentation to college professors, philoso- 
phers, intellectuals, and to all others who are prone to dismiss with practiced 
disdain the American’s ‘“sola-comic-culture”’. This title was included in the 
July-August 1952 Information Center packet. 


37. Botein, Justice Bernard. Trial Judge. Simon & Schuster. 1952. $5 less 
discount. 


Trial Judge is an outstanding account of how and whv justice works in America. 
The role of lawyer, judge, and juror in the courts is excellently portraved, not only 
through descriptive material but with excerpts from actual trials. Despite 
discussions of the inadequacies of judicial procedure, lawless jurors, and incapable 
lawyers, the book would be of great usefulness in explaining our court operations 
to foreign readers and also in demonstrating the noble character of our judges and 
the high respect of the American people for the courts. 

Trial Judge is simply written and should be understood by high school seniors. 


38. Burgess, Frnest W., and Locke, Harvey J. The Family From Institution 
to Companionship. American Book Co. 1950. $4.68. 


This is an excellent, standard text in family sociology and as such can be 
recommended highly wherever there is an audience for such a volume. It vill 
probably find most enthusiastic reception among scholars and for inclusion in 
libraries. Examination copy will be sent. 


39. Conant, James B. Modern Science and Modern Man. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1952. $2.25 less discount. 

This book is comprised of four lectures given by Dr. Conant at Columbia 
University in 1952. The lectures treat in a logical order the effects of the new 
scientifie discoveries of the last decades on the human race. 

In the last lecture, Dr. Conant takes a slap at the dialectical materialism of the 
Communists as being a fallacious belief that all things can be explained scientifi- 
cally by the thesis, antithesis, and syntheses method. Although Dr. Conant feels 
that science cannot attempt to describe or explain the realm of the spirit, he 
heartily affirms the existence of spiritual values, and believes that science has 
benefited man greatly and will continue to do so. 

The book is thoughtfully written, the ideas are complex but clearly expressed. 
Dr. Conant makes no effort to point out the frightening aspects of living in a 
world where the scientist wields extraordinary power, but he emphasizes the 
dichotomy between the free exchange of scientific thought necessary to the 
growth of ideas and the need for secrecy in our investigations with atomic power. 
He makes no commitment as to what he thinks national policy should be in this 
case. 

The book would have positive appeal to intellectuals, philosophers, and scien- 
tists all over the world, and especially in Europe. It is written by a man who 
is an outstanding American scientist and by a man who avoids a narrow American 
view with any taint of propagandizing. 


40. Dorf, Philip. The Builder, a Biography of Ezra Cornell. Macmillan. 1952. 
$5 less discount. 

Ezra Cornell’s life spanned the years 1807—74, a period of westward expansion 
and rapid technological development in the United States. Cornell was very 
much a man of his times—founder of Western Union, politician, founder of one 
of the Nation’s great universities. 

This biography of Cornell is thorough and workmanlike. Inspiration is 
inherent in the story, not in the writing. The book is recommended for pres- 
entation not only because it.is the life story of an important American figure, 
but because it shows how great personal wealth was used for the public good and 
how an important educational institution was conceived and developed. 
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11. Dulles, John Foster. War or Peace Macmillan 1950. Cloth edition $3 
less discount; paper edition $1 less discount 

This book gives the first-rate evidence that our country is unified straight across 

the political party lines in its stand against communism and against the aggression 

of Soviet Russia. Mr. Dulles tells what he believes America’s foreign policy must 

be, in 1950 and in the future, if we are to avoid another world war. Copy included 


in book packet of March 1950 


12. Information Plesse Almanac. 1950 paper edition, list price $1, cost 15 cents; 
1951 cloth edition, list price $2, cost 20 cents; 1952 cloth edition, list price 
$2.50, cost 38 cents. 

Limited quantities offered at special rates. Please notify Department immedi- 
ately concerning this title. 


13. Juhesz, William. Blueprint for a Red Generation. Mid European Studies 
Center. 30 cents. 

This 100-page pamphlet, written by a Hungarian scholar and historian, de- 
scribes the educational methods used by the Communists in his native country. 
It is well written and covers a vital part of the Communists’ plan to achieve their 
imperialistic dream. All USIS officers should read this pamphlet carefully as it is 
an important reference work for mission officers. Examination copy will be sent. 


14. The Katyn Forest Massacre. Final Report of the House Committee Named 
to Investigate the Massacre Pursuant to House Resolutions 390 and 539, 
EFighty-second Congress. (December 22, 1952.) 20 cents. 

This committee has introduced a wealth of compelling evidence (over 100 
witnesses and thousands of exhibits) which demonstrates that 11,000 Polish Army 
officers were massacred by the NK VD in the spring of 1940, in direct contradiction 
of Russian charges that the killings were carried out by the Nazis in July-August 
194] 

The entire report represents a mixture of sincere research and partisan politics 
It is suggested, that the presentation officers read the report carefully before select- 
ing @ list of recipients. Distribution has been made to the information centers. 


15. Legal Almanac Series. Oceana Publications. 60 cents. 

This is a basic collection of 30 pamphlets on various legal subjects. These 
titles should be effective in certain areas to show the extent to which the United 
States recognizes, protects and respects the rights of its citizens. Copies of single 
titles or a number of assorted titles may be requested for presentation purposes. 
Examination copy of one of subjects covered, The Law of Civil Rights and Civil 
Liberties, will be sent as well as a list of all titles included in the series. 


16. Preliminary report on the World Social Situation. United Nations Publi- 
cation. $1.75. 

This report reviews the world social situation in regard to population, health, 
food and nutrition, housing, education, conditions of work and employment, 
special circumstances of need and general levels of income and welfare. Copies 
of this publication have been ordered for transmittal to the information centers 
in Europe, the Near and Far East. Sample copies will be sent to PAO’s, in 
Latin America. 


17. Public Health Service Publication No. 15. Industrial Health and Medical 
Programs. 1950. $1. 

A survey of health plans offered in the States, Federal Government, and private 
industry which should prove helpful to plant medical directors, company execu- 
tives, industrial hygienists, union leaders, public health officers, and others 
interested in industrial health measures. 

Distribution has been made to information centers. 


$8. Sermolino, Maria. Papa’s Table D’Hote. J. B. Lippincott Co. 1952. 
$3 less discount. 

The story of Italian immigrants in Greenwich Village, New York. It is simply 
written and would be easily understood by high school graduates 

The book can be recommended for the program anywhere. In addition to its 
study of contrasting ways, it gives an interesting picture of life in New York’s 
Bohemia, a picture notable for its humanity and cheerfulness. In the Sermolino 
family, life was meant to be enjoyed. Men and women were meant to be loved 
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for themselves and not for their position in life, and their idiocyncrasies were to 
be respected. They earned the love and the respect of people, great and small, 
from all over the country. 


49. Soloviev, Mikhail. When the Gods are Silent. McKay. 1953. $3.95 less 
discount. 

This novel covers 30 vears of Russian life including the revolution and civil 
war following World War I, the rise of Stalin to power, the collectivization of the 
peasants, the Great Purge and the progress of World War II up to the beginning 
of the retreat of the German Army. 

Essentially this is the story of a decent and intelligent man of humble origins 
who became a convinced and effective Communist because the theory offered 
hope for Russia, who began to doubt Communism because he learned too much 
about it, and who finally renounced Communism without renouncing his patriotic 
love for his native Russia. 

An examination copy will be sent. 


50, Stefferud, Alfred, ed. The Wonderful World of Books Mentor, New Ameri- 
ean Library. Houghton Mifflin. (To be published February 25, 1953.) 

Pocketbook edition, 35 cente; trade edition $2. 

The purpose of this volume is apparently to stimulate interest in books and 
reading at the grassroots, particularly at the rural community level. It is also 
patently designed as an adult education project, and this would account for the 
simple introduction to the problems of publishing, dissemination of reading 
materials, and libraries. 

There is a great deal of sentiment about the virtue of reading, injunctions to do 
more reading, and quite a lot of miscellaneous information about American librar- 
ies, the American book trade, American reading habits, and certain cultural and 
business institutions which have grown up about books and the dissemination of 
reading materials in the United States. 

Perhaps it would have some value for presentation to library schools, and per- 
haps it would be appreciated by people in the publishing business who know noth- 
ing about the book trade here—but if the recipient is in any measure knowledge- 
able about such things, the discussion is much too elementary to be of any use. 
Examination copy will be sent. 


51. Stewart, George R. US 40. Houghton Mifflin Co. 1953. $5 less discount. 

The story of US 40 and the 3,000 miles it covers from the east to the west coast 
is told very adequately and clearly by Mr. Stewart. 

The author starts at Atlantic City and follows this highway to San Francisco 
describing the scenes he has photographed and included, explaining the geo- 
graphical and historical significance of various places and telling about outstanding 
landmarks. In addition, there is included a set of aerial perspective maps which 
show the path of Route 40 in detail. 

As the author tells the history of this important highway he also tells some of 
the history of the United States, as he describes the times of our country along 
with the growing of Route 40 from wagon trails to six-lane highways. The photo- 
graphs show chiefly the main streets of small towns one passes through on US 40 
or scenery of the highway. This book would be a good choice to include in the 
presentation program as it helps to fill a need for a well-rounded geographical 
description of the United States told in a very readable manner. 


51A. Schwarz, Solomon M. The Jews in the Soviet Union. Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press. 1951. $5 less discount. 

Distribution could perhaps be arranged through some local Jewish organization 
aiming the book at Jewish elements (intellectuals) who are either pro-Communist 
or on the fence. The book is a scholarly treatment of the subject and deals with 
specifics. A reprint of New York Times review is attached. 

(Included on lists going to Europe, American Republics, and India.) 


Exurpits BRANCH—INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE 


MAJOR EXHIBITS PRODUCED OR IN PREPARATION——APRIL 1953 


1. Major exhibits now in the field 

American Handcrafts: 3 exhibits of 24 panels and 16 cases of handcraft objects; 
one exhibit of 24 panels and 10 cases of objects; (One for Germany). Prepared 
by the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council. 
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19th Century American Paintings: The American Federation of Arts using a 
grant from the Wyomissing Foundation as a nucleus and an additional grant from 
1952 German funds, assembled, insured (valued at $750,000) and packed 76 oils 

d 14 water colors selected by a special committee of experts on the basis of requests 
of German Museum Directors. Transportation to Germany was furnished free 
by the U. 8. Lines. 

fraveling Photographic Exhibits mounted on aluminum panels: The first of 

ese panel exhibits, Twenty Years of TVA, has been completed and 12 sets are 
being shipped to all overseas areas 

Traveling Exhibit for Great Britain—USA Today: Opened in Edinburgh in 
April and will continue through half a dozen major centers of British Isles during 

st of 1953. Exhibit assembled in London, with sections on government, health, 
ransportation, industry, agriculture, sports, geography, education and home life 
ased on raw materials provided by Exhibits Branch. Ineludes 126 items obtained 
mn loan from private industry or private citizens, some on permanent loan. 

Index of American Design Exhibits: On loan from National Gallery of Art, 

th Exhibits Branch supplying funds forinsurance. Made up of varying numbers 
of original watercolor picturizations of objects made by hand in the 18th and 19th 
centuries for practical and decorative purposes. (1) Colleetion of 75 “render- 
ings’; (2) Collection of 50 ‘“‘renderings’’; (3) Collection of 180 ‘‘renderings’’ 

American Indian Arts and Crafts Collections: (1) A eolleetion of 68 items pur- 
chased and shipped to London late in 1950, used in 1951 and 1952 exhibits. 
Shipped on request to Stockholm in the fall of 1952 for use through June 1953 in 
a special school program. 2) Collection of over 100 articles, including silver 

welry, baskets, wood and ivory carvings, pottery, weaving, costumes, and dolls 

ymbined with 12 silk-sereen prints donated by the Indian artist, Woody Crumbo, 
and photographs of craft workers. 

Motion Picture Exhibit—‘‘Aspects of the American Film’’: Consists of three 
sections: Fourteen Directors, The Star System, History of the Camera. Shipped 
to Montevideo for major exhibition on The American Film, sponsored by 8. O. 

R. E., Uruguayan cultural organization. First section is duplicate of exhibit 
obtained for Germany through Smithsonian Institution. 

Railroad Exhibit: Assembled for use at Indian Railways Centenary Exhibition 
with assistance of Commerce Department, Association of American Railroads, 
individual railway companies, suppliers of railroad equipment and the Lionel 
Train Corp. Consists of three complete Lionel model train, track and equipment 
sets; photographs, posters, publications, samples of various equipment parts, etc. 

close of Centenary Exhibition will be shipped to Tokyo for use in Perry Cen- 
tennial activities. 

oer. al Life Photographs: 60 aluminum panels with 187 photographs which 

» appeared in Life, selected by Edward Steichen to form a record of deve lop- 
oa in imagination and techniques in photography. On a year’s loan from Life, 
with insurance paid by Exhibits Branch. 

Photographic Panel Exhibit of Santos (Religious Art of Southwest United 
States): For South American circulation, 54 panels loaned by Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center, Exhibits Branch supplying funds for insurance. 

Photographie Exhibit—‘“‘In and Out of Focus’’: 200 mounted photographs 
selected by Steichen. Rented from Museum of Modern Art. 

Exhibit on Planning and Contemporary Architecture in the United States 
1949-52: 134 panels prepared by American Institute of Architects for Pan Amer- 
ican Congress of Architects in Mexico City. Institute and Exhibits Branch 
matched preparation costs. Exhibits Branch provided transportation to Mexico 
and has exhibit for extended use. 

Wallpaper, USA: Panel exhibit, complete with samples, books and publications. 

Exhibit on Contemporary American Architecture: 107 photographic panels. 

Exhibits of Original Illustrations for Children’s Books: Original illustrations for 
children’s books obtained on loan from Dr. Irvin Kerlan Collection (insured by 
Exhibits Branch) and copies of books in which illustrations appear. (1) 40 illus- 
aeores and books, (2) 47 illustrations and books. (3) 31 illustrations and 

7 books (Newbury and Caldecott Award titles added). 

The World of Paul Revere: Panel exhibit with historical theme 


EXHIBITS SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR AND/OR SHIPPED TO GERMANY (GERMAN FUNDS) 


Handcraft Exhibit (see beginning of this section). 
19th Century American Paintings (see beginning of this section). 
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EXHIBITS OBTAINED 





rHROUGH 





GRANT-IN-AID 





TO SMITHSONIAN INSTITI 





TION 











Carl Schurz: Collection of raw 
graphs, photostats, blueprints. 

Influences on American Architecture (Gropius and His Associates): Pane! 
exhibit prepared with assistance of Gropius by Boston Institute of Contemporary 
Arts. 

Contemporary American Fabrics: Fabrics and textiles displayed on large cage- 
type metal holders. Designed and prepared by Knoll Associates. 

Wallpaper USA: Various types of wall coverings mounted on panels. (Duplicat 
nee been obtained for use outside of Germany.) 

City of New York: Panel exhibit on history of New York City 

The World of Paul Revere: Panel exhibit. (Duplicate has been obtained for 
use outside of Germany.) 

Containers and Packaging Exhibit: Examples mounted in crate-type frames, 
illustrating successful design from viewpoints of utility, protection, 
sales’’ appeal. 

Mississippi Panorama: Loan exhibit of prints, photographs, lithographs, 
paintings, which formed part of St. Louis Art Museum’s exhibit of same name. 

Aspects of the American Film—14 Directors: Panel exhibit about to be shipped 


to Germany. (Duplicate, with added materials has been obtained for Latin 
America. ) 





materials for mounting in Germany. Photo 


“eye ana 





EXHIBITS 





OBTAINED 





FROM 





VARIOUS OTHER SOURCES 











Educational Toys: Obtained through 
Circulating among America Houses. 
American Theatre: Small photographic panel exhibits, obtained from Life. 
American Revolution: from Life. 
Delaware State Exhibit: Photographic exhibits on loan from the Colorado State 
Exhibit, Library of Congress. 


American Federation of Arts in 1952. 





?. Other exhibit projects completed in fiscal year 1952-53 

Special Welfare Exhibits—India: Two major exhibits, one for International 
Stu dy Conference on Child Welfare in Bombay; one for International Conference 
of Social Work in Madras last December. Scale models and construction blue- 
prints were supplied by Exhibits Branch along with photographic blowups 
mounted and ready for installation. Text and pictures were provided for both 
exhibits as well as for pamphlets for printing locally. For Child Welfare exhibit 
a complete puppet show was sent, duplicating one used in North Carolina for 
teaching dental hygiene. A_ specially made continuous-projection film-strip 
formed integral part of Madras exhibit. A special book exhibit was also provided 
for Bombay conference. 

Presidential Elections Exhibit, London: Between 200 and 300 items (including 
many of considerable value and historical interest) covering every American 
Presidential election, sent to London prior to November elections. Material bor- 
rowed from Library of Congress, New York Historical Society, the two national 
committees, and a private collector in New Jersey 

International Trade Fair, lzmir, Turkey: A combined government-business exhibit 
on theme ‘Turkish-American Cooperation for Peace.’”’ Occupied American Pa- 
vilion at last fall’s Izmir Fair. Exhibit represented combined efforts of State, 
MSA, and Commerce. 

Berlin Industries Fair: Another combined State-MSA-Commerce project with 
MSA carrying bulk of workload. Exhibits Branch provided financial and shipping 
assistance as well as certain raw materials needed. Exhibit since shown in other 
German cities, will go to Vienna for Spring Fair. 

Berlin Green Week Exhibit: Combined State-MSA-Commerce project, with 
MSA carrying major workload. Exhibits Branch provided financial and shipping 
assistance, also travel expenses and per diem for TCA exhibits specialist assigned 
on loan to coordinate and supervise installation in Berlin. Exhibit featured 
model of 160-acre American farm and explained means by which high productivity 
achieved. 


3. Special display materials and equipment provided in fiscal year 1952-53 
Plastic relief maps of the United States (lightweight plastic maps, molded 
color, 3 feet 4 inches by 5 feet 4 inches. 299 maps sent to 99 posts on request. 
tear-view projection equipment for adapting standard motion picture projec- 
tors to continuous-projection use in display windows or exhibits. 65 sets of mech 
anisms sent on request to 28 posts, (Combined Exhibits Branch—-I MS project.) 
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Rear-view continuous automatic filmstrip projectors. 63 (old—OWlL projectors 
with attached screens and 25 with separate screens sent on request to 30 posts for 
display use. 

Electronic narrators designed to play back tape-recorded messages through a 
loudspeaker automatically each time aswitch is tripped. Electric eye attachments 
also were provided to the 10 posts which requested this equipment 

Great. Seal of the United States. 215 small colored plastic reproductions of 
the Great Seal were provided to 200 posts. (Many posts have asked for additional 
copies). 

Facsimiles of the Declaration of Independence, the Bill of Rights and the 
Emancipation Proclamation, as well as full color reproductions of the Kelly por- 
trait of Lincoln and the Stuart portrait of Washington were sent to 200 posts for 
permanent display in USIS centers and offices. 

Exhibit equipment and tools (cut-out letters, dry-mount presses, paint brushes, 
etc.) were furnished to 18 posts as requested or requisitioned. 


; 


Projects under contract or being assembled 

Exhibit on Tercententary of New York City:. Requested by American Embassy, 
Brussels for display under sponsorship of Belgian American Association. New 
York Historical Society and Museum of City of New York supplying some 260 
photographs, and a dozen reproductions and original lithographs. One of the 
models of United Nations headquarters (being obtained under contract) and 
small book collection to be included also. Free transportation being supplied by 
Pan American Airways. 

Pan American Exhibit: This project initiated for showing in Santiago at 
Cultural Congress tentatively scheduled for April, and for later display in other 
Latin American cities. 

Hudson River Valley Exhibit for the Netherlands: Albany committee in charge 
of this project consists of mayor of Albany, New York State librarian, directors 
of New York State Museum and Albany Institute of History, New York State 
historian, chairman of Albany Tulip reves and chairman of Nymegen Com- 
mittee (Albany has close ties with Nymege on. Purposes of exhibit is to express 
gratitude of American people of Hudson River Valley in particular, for Dutch 
contributions to American ideals of freedom. Exhibits Branch giving limited 
financial support. 

Traveling photographic panel exhibits mounted on aluminum panels: As 
stated in section 1, the first of these 20-panel exhibits (in 12 sets each) now being 
shipped to the field. 

Research for two additional exhibits is underway: ‘‘Musical America’’—to 
cover various aspects of musical life in United States. “The Roots o Free- 
dom”’—to be based on principal historical events and documents which have 
contributed to development of human rights throughout the world. 

Two New Collections of Indian Arts and Crafts: Each will consist of about 
100 articles, including silver jewelry, baskets, wood and ivory carvings, pottery, 
weaving, costumes, dolls, ete., accompanied by appropriate photographs, books, 
and a film strip. 

Scale-models: These are among the most-requested items by field posts. 
Scale-models are now being prepared (under contract) of Lebanon, Conn. (to 
tiein with TPS booklet and film-strip on ““A Community in Action’’), Norris 
Dam (to tiein with aluminum panel display on TVA), and United Nations 
headquarters in New York. 

Exhibits Manual: Exhibits Branch is preparing, with the professional assistance 
of a leading exhibits consultant and designer, a comprehensive manual for field 
officers. Will cover the where, why and how of exhibit planning and installation 
as well as offering tips on such subjects as weatherproofing, local-contracting, 
lighting, ete. Will be amply illustrated with photos and drawings. 


EXHIBITS TO BE OBTAINED THROUCH SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION (FROM GERMAN 
FUNDS GRANT-IN-AID) 


The Story of American Glass: A loan exhibit from Corning Glass Co. 
Design in Printing. 

Community Fine Arts Centers. 

American Theatre. 

American Church Architecture. 

Catlin Paintings. 


Mr. Humpuerry. Thank you very much, si 
(Whereupon, at 5:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m., Thursday, April 23, 1953.) 











ADMINISTRATION OF INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


THURSDAY, APRIL 23, 1953 


Unirep Strates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForREIGN RELATIONS, 
Wash ington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:05 p. m., 
in the Old Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol, Senator 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Senators Hickenlooper, Wiley, and Green. 
Senator HickENLooper. The subcommittee will come to order. 
The first witness today will be Mr. William Grenoble, Acting As- 
sistant Administrator in charge of the International Motion Picture 
Service. He will speak on the subject of motion pictures. Mr. 
Grenoble, will you be seated? 
Mr. Grenosie. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement which 
I would like to make. 
Senator Hickrenoorger. Will you identify yourself for the record, 
and tell us about your association with the program? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. GRENOBLE, ACTING ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR IN CHARGE OF THE INTERNATIONAL MOTION 
PICTURE SERVICE 


Mr. Grenosie. Yes, sir. I am William L. Grenoble, Acting 
Assistant Administrator of International Motion Picture Service. 
For the past 18 months I have been the Deputy Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Motion Picture Service. I have been connected with 
the program in other capacities for approximately 5 years. 


VALUE OF MOTION PICTURES 


Mr. Chairman, if I may proceed with my statement. Motion 
pictures serve two important functions in the international information 
and educational exchange program. 

First, the films are an effective instrument for conveying information 
and understanding. ‘Their ability visually to portray people in action 
and events as they occur—combined with sound effects and an ex- 
planatory narration in the native language—make them convincing 
to the audience. They are the closest approximation to an actual 
experience that is possible to convey through a communications 
medium. 

977 
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A screening of 5 or 6 subjects, selected and arranged to emphasize 
a particular theme, has an emotional and intellectual impact which is 
seldom attained by other means. 

About half the showings of our films are done by people in local 
organizations and groups, public and private. In addition, our 
operators and mobile units show the films before varied audiences, 
both in mass and small gatherings. 

Second, a field officer, utilizing the tremendous drawing power of 
motion pictures as the means for attracting an audience with an im- 
portant group of people, will supplement the film message with a 
lecture or a discussion period, exhibits, printed material, or recordings 
of a radio broadcast. Frequent use is made of persons who have been 
to America under the exchange program to amplify the message in the 
films. Films also are useful in countries where television has devel- 
oped, and we have cleared more than 300 titles for such use. Motion 
pictures thus provide a flexible medium around which to build a 
diverse information approach. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF FILM MATERIALS 


The usefulness of motion pictures in the international information 
and educational exchange program is due in large measure to the 
characteristics of the film materials. 

(1) Our films are predominantly of a documentary character and 
average about 2 reels, or 20 minutes’ running time in length. Their 
factual nature and relatively simple presentation make them readily 
understood by most foreign audiences. They are easy to package 
into programs varying from 20 minutes for a factory group during 
lunch hour to 2 hours in the evening with a mobile unit showing in a 
public square. 

They cover a wide variety of subjects so as to provide the field 
officer every opportunity to select pictures which will appeal to the 
special interests of his audience groups. The subject matter of a film 
is important primarily as a means of building interest and receptivity 
on the part of the audience. It thus provides a vehicle for conveying 
the real message of the film. 

(3) The selection of subject matter for films—and the manner in 
which the subject is developed to meet the level of understanding 
and the customs of the countries for which they are intended—is 
determined largely by guidances received from the field missions. 
Many officers who handle this work in the Department also have had 
extensive field experience. 

Approximately one-half of the new motion picture material placed 
in the program this year will be acquired by adaptation of films pro- 
duced originally for an American audience by private organizations 
and agencies in the United States. 

The remainder will be produced to ILA specifications on contract 
by private motion picture production companies. Of these, many 
will be photographed overseas in the countries for which they are 
intended. 

All new film materials are field tested in their basic English form 
before they are adapted and translated in foreign languages. ‘ee 
gives the field missions an opportunity to suggest revisions and, 
some cases, to actually prepare the foreign language soanihations. 
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here are some exceptions, such as the President’s recent foreign 
policy address, where fast coverage is necessary 


CONTENT OF MOTION PICTURES 


Prior to 1950, our efforts were directed primarily toward stocking 

e field film libraries with material reflecting a full and fair picture 
of life in the United States. This was done because, with the exception 
of Latin America which had been serviced by the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, there was little program material available 
for use by the newly established field missions. Much of the early 
material was ac quired from motion pictures produced for an American 
audience by private and public companies and agencies in the United 
States. Some of these films assumed a level of understanding of 
American culture which certain foreign audiences lacked, and did 
evoke some criticism, as the committee has noted. 

Our output since the fall of 1950 has been more tailored in its ap- 
proach. For example, with respect to the American scene we have 
endeavored to show: That we use machines to increase the productiv- 
ity of our labor and that the average American is a hard-working 
individual; that we are concerned with maintaining a high standard 
of living but that we are also concerned with adequate leisure time and 
facilities for enjoyment of the cultural and spiritual aspects of life; 
that we attach great significance to the freedom of action and dignity 
of the individual which our democratic civilization affords. 

In addition to materials which portray the average American and 
the things the United States stands for, we have used motion pictures 
extensively to strike at the heart of the Communist movement abroad. 
The committee is aware of the success of this activity in several stra- 
tegic areas. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my formal statement. I would be 
very happy to answer any questions. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Do you have a copy of the criticisms of 
the program that have been developed here? 

Mr. GRENOBLE. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickeNLooprerR. Have you canvassed those criticisms? 

Mr. GRENOBLE. Yes, sir, and I have the answers, which I would be 
glad to discuss or read. 

Senator HickENLoopEerR. Would you like to go over them? 


POPULARITY OF USIS FILMS 


Mr. Grenoste. All right, sir. The first criticism was addressed 
to the popularity of USIS films. It is indicated that they are not an 
evidence of effectiveness since motion pictures of any kind can usually 
find a large audience, particularly in underdeveloped areas that are 
starved for entertainment. Nevertheless the film officers at some 
posts seem to view their jobs primarily as building up ever-increasing 
audiences rather than getting across ideas and themes. 

We are agreed that popularity is not alone a criterion although 
popularity is an extremely useful asset of the film program. We make 
use of that popularity as a means of attracting an audience, people 
that we are interested in reaching and holding their interest while- we 
get across the message of our films, through the films themselves and 
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also through discussions, leaflets and other materials that we can pass 
out at the film showing also exhibits. Frequently through our film 
screenings we establish important contacts with people who are 
extreme Ly useful to us in carrying our program objectives. 


















EDUCATIONAL FILMS ON TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE THEMES 








The second criticism: Educational films on technical assistance 
themes, such as public health, agriculture and so forth, used in USIS 
programs invade a field which should be covered by the indigenous 
government alone, or the indigenous government with TCA/MSA 

: assistance. ‘This is an example of how United States agencies abroad 

duplicate each other and of how the United States assumes the cost 

of activity which should be borne primarily by local governments. 

Our reply to that is that we do not use ‘How to do it” films as a 
part of our program except in a few isolated instances where those 
films are primarily useful in obtaining access to a group of people that 
are not otherwise approachable. 

I can cite one example of a country in which we were extremely 
anxious to make a contact with the labor unions. Those unions were 
under a considerable Communist domination. They refused to allow 
our regular program films into the factories at luncheon hour. We 
were able to get access to some films on how to run turret lathes and 
other pieces of technical equipment. After several showings of films 
of that sort, they were interested and accustomed to having us there. 
We were able to move gradually into other types of material. 

We also use the interest of audience groups in technical subjects 
such as agriculture, public health, as a vehicle for carrying our message. 
Every film has to do with a subject, and those subjects are selected 
with the interest of the audience group in mind, but they are not 
training films. They do not teach the audience how to do these 
things. 

































OFFICIAL FILM PROGRAM IN RELATION 


Mr. Chairman, reads as follows: 


An extensive USIS motion-picture program, particularly in backward areas, 
tends to inhibit the growth of the local commercial film distribution industry, 
since people with very low incomes will not pay for films if they can see them 
without cost. 





TO COMMERCIAL DISTRIBUTION 








The third criticism, 












Our reply is that the USIS motion-picture program is too limited 
in scope to constitute a serious threat to a commercial film industry. 
Its films are educational and carry a minimum of entertainment value. 
At present there are only 355 mobile units in operation throughout 
the world. So small a film endeavor hardly represents serious com- 
petition to mass-production commercial enterprise. 

As a matter of fact, in many areas where films were previously 
unknown the pioneering of United States educational film units has 
led to the establishment of private-enterprise cinema. 

I think it is noteworthy that here in the United States where we 
have a very highly developed commercial entertainment film business, 
we also have perhaps the highest development in educational and 
informational films. There are over 100,000 16-millimeter projectors 
in use in the United States. 
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Senator WiLtey. You know the film industry is on the sags, don’t 
you? It is not doing so well in this country right now. 

Mr. GRENOBLE. Yes, sir. I don’t believe it is the nonentertain- 
ment film that is the competition. I think it is television. 

Senator WiLtey. There may be various causes, but I didn’t want to 
have the impression given that they were hitting on all 12 right now. 

Mr. GRENOBLE. Yes, sir; you are right. 

Senator Witey. There must be various causes for the condition 
they are in right now. According to many people, it probably is 
television, but there may also be some competition from these other 
films. 

RECEPTION ABROAD OF MOBILE FILM UNITS 


Mr. Grenosie. That could be, Il am sure. 
The fourth criticism, Mr. Chairman, is as follows: 


Mobile units abroad frequently stimulate hostility and suspicion, rather thar 
rood will Just as we probably would not look approvingly on a widespread and 
4 4 A . e . - i a a ‘ i om) } =i < } ma 
continuing British information and propaganda program executed by mobile units 
along our highways, so may we expect foreign people to react to our mobile unit 
sooner or later. In Hong Kong, the colonial authorities have already forbidden 
the use of the United States mobile units. 


This has not been a serious problem. With few exceptions, USIS 
mobile units are well received by the public and frequently they are 
operated with not only local government approval but direct assistance 
and facilitation. 

On occasion when our foreign policy has encountered hostility 
within a country, this has been felt by the motion picture program 
service. But the rare instances of local antipathy to film units, when 


they occur, are Communist-inspired. 
In Hong Kong, local ordinances which require special permits for 
oa ; 
outdoor gatherings sometimes do restrict the use of mobile units 


ADAPTING FILMS TO LOCAL CUSTOMS 


The fifth criticism: 


Motion pictures made in this country for the program sometimes show lack of 


knowledge of the customs of the people for whom they are intended, and in some 


cases, offend rather than please. 

As I mentioned in my opening statement, early in the program we 
did put in some films which failed to take into account the special cus- 
toms of foreign audiences, particularly in south Asia and the Far East. 
From the experience of these earlier years, we have learned to com- 
pensate for differences in background and customs of United States 
and foreign audiences. 

We now pace our films more slowly for overseas viewers, and we 
take care to accompany them with sufficient background information 
to explain clearly the details that foreign audiences might not other- 
wise understand or accept in the right spirit. 

In addition to pictures reflecting the American scene, IMS devotes 
a substantial part of its effort to motion pictures photographed abroad. 
Such pictures are addressed to specific foreign policy objectives within 
the country. 
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GENERAL THEMES OF MOTION 





PICTURES 





Criticism No. 6: 


There is little pattern and followthrough in United States information films. 
ee 


TT) 


y appear to be largely one-shot strikes at themes 


This assumption is not entirely correct, Mr. Chairman. Generally 
speaking, our films do adhere to four broad propaganda themes. 
First, the true character of communism and its techniques; second, 
that democracy is the most satisfactory means of establishing peace 
and security with freedom; third, we endeavor to strengthen the free 
world to resist aggression; and fourth, to explain the interest which 
the United States has in the welfare of free people and to build sup- 
port for United States foreign policy actions. 

Senator Witey. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, may I ask a 
question? 


CONSULTATION WITH LOCAL NATIONALS 








Senator HickENLoopER. Senator Wiley. 

Senator Wiiey. I wanted to find out whether or not—and it is true 
also of some of our other activities—you utilize the opinion of nationals 
of a certain country in your efforts to make an impact on the people 
of that country. 

Mr. Grenosue. Yes, sir; we do. Our basic information with 
respect to the problem that we have to face in that country would 
come through our Embassy. They would obtain that information 
from a variety of sources, analysis of editorial opinion, from conversa- 
tions with leaders in various walks of life, from special intelligence 
reports which are obtained. . 

Senator WiLey. Yes, but one of the criticisms—I don’t know 
whether it is correct or not—is that you apply the same medicine all 
over, and what is food for one is poison for the other. Naturally, one 
particular race of people doesn’t digest the same food—in other words, 
your propaganda film doesn’t have the same effect on them as it 
would on another race. 

Mr. Grenoste. That is very true, Senator. 

Senator Witey. I think it is a case of properly diagnosing the situ- 
ation. I don’t think we Americans are competent to do that. 

I don’t think I could go into Czechoslavakia or Rumania or any of 
those countries for example, and with my very meager knowledge 
determine the kind of ideas that would do the job we intended to do. 
In other words, the human mind is stratified according to nationalities. 
Even in this country, we see it in many cases. As I said before, 
what is food for one is poison to the other. 

Mr. Grenosuie. That is very true. 

Senator Wiiry. The point I want to make is this: Suppose that 
this activity is continued in the future; will you have the benefit of 
the judgment of nationals of the particular region that you want to 
influence, and will you use the techniques they say you should use? 

That is the criticism I have heard. I don’t know whether it is 
justified or not, but it seems to me that it is a very sensible approach. 

Mr. GrenoBie., Yes, sir, it is. I am sure that the criticism is 
justified, as you pointed out. 

The most difficult aspect of this program is to know what makes the 
other man’s mind tick. What can you do to stimulate in him the 
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reaction that you desire? I think we are learning. It is a new prob- 
lem, it is one that the American people have not had to face until 
relatively recently. We have been concerned with our own domestic 
problems. We have not built in this country the body of people who 
are knowledgeable in foreign areas. 

Now that situation is improving rapidly, but it is 
time to really be expert in this business. 

Senator WiLtry. We know what a difference of approach there is, 
even among people who speak the same language. 

Mr. GRENOBLE. Yes, sir. Even right here in the United States 
vou get different reactions in parts of the country. 

Senator Wiiny. That is all. 


going to take 


COOPERATION WITH AMERICAN FILM INDUSTRY 


Mr. GRENOBLE. Criticism 7: 

Che International Information Administration has ignored offers of cooperation 
from the motion picture industry. 

The International Information Administration knows of no offer 
of cooperation from the film industry which has been ignored. All 
films produced for the program are prepared by private motion 
picture companies. The International Information Administration 
frequently uses commercially produced film subjects which serve as 
excellent United States information films. 

Foreign showings are often exhibited through American-owned 
theatrical facilities. On the occasion of United States-sponsored 
international film festivals, the cooperation between the Interna- 
tional Information Administration and the American film industry 
has been notable. 


RENTAL FEES FOR USE OF FILMS 

Criticism 8: 

The film program of the British Information Service is nearly self-supporting 
since rental fees are charged for the use of their motion pictures. Little has beer 
done along similar lines under the American films programs. 

Our reply is that the British Information Service charges rental 
fees for its pictures in countries such as the United States and Canada, 
which have a large number of locally owned projectors. 

As far as United States Information Service is concerned, the 
charging of fees would create problems which would cripple the 
present high effectiveness of the film program. It would limit dis- 
tribution to audiences financially able to pay. It would destroy the 
opportunity of the program to arrange the content of each film 
show. Paying audiences would select only what they want to see. 

It would tend to reduce audience groups to those already friendly 
to the United States, and the revenue received would be nominal 
because it would be paid not in dollars but in local currencies. 
United States Information Service would find itself in competition 
with the American motion picture industry for box office revenues. 

I might say, too, Mr. Chairman, that as far as | have been able to 
learn, the British Information Service does not charge rental fees 
universally throughout the world. They do in dollar areas and in 
certain other areas, but I have been advised that particularly across 
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South Asia and the Far 
many areas. 

That situation has changed in the last 18 months with some of the 
financial problems the British have had, and I am not sure I am up 
to date on that. 

Senator HickeENLooper. I think there is one other principle that 
has been very evident in our activities overseas during the last several 
years: It seems to be a hideous crime for any other country to have 
to pay for anything. If we don’t pay for everything and look around 
for more places to spend our dollars, we are considered unmoral people. 
I have been in a number of places where even the suggestion that if 
they have the money they should pay for things, brings a cry of 
horror to their lips. That may sound a little facetious, but person- 
ally, I think there is a good deal of truth in it. 

Mr. Grenosie. No, sir, I think that is a very good point. We 
would be very willing to study the situation carefully, and wherever 
the objectives of the program can be met adequately and still collect 
a fee, | would say that that would be in order. 

[ was going to say that it would require some changes in our legis- 
lation. That would not be so. We could not use the fees directly 
to finance the activities of the program, but they would be paid into 
the Treasury and would be available then for appropriation. 


East they do distribute their films free in 








CURBING THE EXPORT OF UNDESIRABLE FILMS 





The ninth criticism, Mr. Chairman: 


Although some commercial films exported from the United States can be very 
damaging to this country, the International Information Administration has done 
little to work with the films industry to curb the export of undesirable motion 
pictures, 

Our reply is that the American motion picture industry is a private 
commercial enterprise and there is no authority or precedent for cen- 
sorship by the Federal Government. International Information Ad- 
ministration, however, has maintained close liaison with the official 
representatives of the motion picture industry, mainly, the Motion 
Picture Association. 

The industry has intensified its own efforts and established various 
selective processes to advise member companies regarding the prob- 
able effect of individual films. Also, the Department was asked by 
the industry to furnish field reports regarding films. The Depart- 
ment has complied with this request to its best ability. 


PROPER USE 





OF FILMS IN THE FIELD 


That completes the criticisms. There were a series of suggestions. 

Senator HickENLooprerR. We should like to have those independ- 
ently, unless you want to use them as a basis for discussion. (Note: 
The information referred to will be found on page 987 of this volume.) 

We should like to have your own recommendations, if any, as to 
how the moving picture program or the films themselves could be 
made more effective at the local level. Do you have some views on 
that and similar matters? 

Mr. Grenosie. Yes, sir. I would say that the most important 
thing to do at this stage is to strengthen the field organization and 
the use of motion pictures in the field. 
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The pictures themselves are of little value unless they are properly 
used, and although we are operating in 87 countries, 135 posts, we have 
today less than 50 qualified film officers in the field. 

That does not mean that films are not being used in the other posts, 
but they are being used by officers who are not trained primarily in 
the medium, and who have other duties. In some places you have 
one man trying to take care of everything, and that is spreading it 
pretty thin. 












BUDGET OF THE FILM PROGRAM 







The second thing which I feel would be useful would be to make 
provision for a slightly larger budget for production so that we can 
carry this te ailoring of film materials to meet the needs of particular 
countries a little further. 

Films, like an educational process, depend very largely upon 
repetition. Contacting one audience once a year is not very worth- 
while in most instances. It is only when you are able to go back 
time and again that you drive the point of your message home. You 
begin to build a body of understanding, a body of sympathy on which 
you can rely, which you can use for other purposes, 

In order to maintain a program of that nature, we have to distribute 
many of our films to a large number of countries. We do the best we 
can to adapt them to the needs of the entire area, but we are not able 
to sharpen them as much as we would like. 

If we tailored our films specifically for each country, those films 
would not be too useful in other countries, again, because of the 
differences in the customs and mores, the habits of various countries, 
so that we need a larger volume of material if we are going to tailor 
the product. With asmall volume, we have to generalize the product. 
Those, briefly, Mr. Chairman, would be my two recommendations. 





























OF FILMS 





SERIALIZATION 








Senator HickENLOoPER. Have you ever given any consideration 
to the method that was used in this country in the early days of the 
movies, the serializing of films? 

Mr. GRENOBLE. Yes, sir, we have. 

Senator HickeNLoopmrR. That is, serializing a film on a certain 
subject, with a little suspense at the end of each chapter which would 
create an interest in seeing the next installment, and so on. 

Mr. GRENOBLE Yes, sir. 

Senator HickEN.Loorer. It would be similar to the Perils of Pauline. 
You are not old enough to remember that, of course. 

Mr. Grenosie. Well, | remember some of those. 

Senator HickenLooprr. A few of us do. 

Mr. GRENOBLE. To carry out a program of that type, you have to 
have your series of films, and then you have to be equipped to go back 
once a week or certainly once every 2 weeks, because your span of 
interest will not run too long in seeing the second and third installment 
of a given series. 

What we do now is to build a theme in a series of given pictures. 
Each is a separate unit. If an audience has an understanding of the 
first three stages, we don’t repeat. If it is an audience that needs the 
full treatment, we start with film No. 1 the first time around and the 
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second time hit bim with film No. 2, and so on. They are not a con- 
tinued series, though, of the type you are referring to. 


Senator HickrENLooper. I don’t know if that would be feasible: 


I am merely asking the question. I suppose an argument could 
be made that with competent writing of these films, you might leave 
a desire with the audience to come back and see the next film when- 
ever the next showing should occur. It might entail a great many 
difficulties; it might be impractical. I just don’t know. But 1 
wondered if that had been considered. 

Senator Wixry. I think the chairman must be reading some of the 
present-day comics 

Mr. GRENOBLE. It is a very useful technique and one which could 
be employed if we had the volume. 

Senator HickENLoopER. I read “Li’l Abner” every day. 

Do you have any questions, Senator? 

Senator Witny. No; I have no questions, 







RECEPTION AND COST OF FILMS ABROAD 





Senator HickenLooprer. Thank you very much. If any sugges- 
tions or ideas for the improvement of the program occur to you later, 
and if you would like to put them into this record, we should be glad 
to have them. 

Frankly, I have not yet made up my mind whether the film program 
as it is now being carried out is on the plus or minus side of the ledger, 
or if it is neutral. I think there are many films that are helpful, but 
they also cost a great deal of money. I have seen a number of these 
films; I have seen documentaries and films tailored for individual 
countries. 

I don’t know enough about some of those countries to know how 
these films are received there. Some of the films leave me rather cold, 
but they may appeal to those countries because their attitudes are 
a little different. 

Mr. Grenosie. We would like very much to show you some of 
our newer films, if we have an opportunity, Mr. Chairman. 

On this matter of cost, I might say that while the initial cost of a 
film is high, when you consider that one picture will be useful in a 
program for 2 or 3 years and in that period of time will be seen by per- 
haps hundreds of millions of people, the cost per human impression 
is low. It is one of the cheapest means of communication that we 
have. 

CONTENT OF FILMS 


Senator HickeNLoopeR. Have you stopped using films that por- 
tray everybody in the United States as being rich “and owning four 
or five automobiles? 


Mr. GRENOBLE. Yes, sir, we have. 

Senator HickENLooprer. I mean, the type of film in which every- 
body dresses for dinner every night and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Grenosix. We can’t deny the existence of the automobile 
and the refrigerator in American civilization, but we try to put it in 
perspective. 

Senator HickeNLooper. It is my impression that that has changed, 
although some years ago there was an abundance of films which indi- 
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cated that everything was luxury in the United States. I don’t 
believe those films created a very good impression. 

Mr. GRENOBLE. No, sir, that’s right. 

Senator HickENLoopEeR. They created an impression, it is true, 
but they also created a jealousy and an antagonism toward us because 
we seemed to be so rich and yet we let them starve to death. 

Mr. Grenos_e. One of our biggest jobs—this of course is directly 
in antipathy to the Communist line—is to demonstrate that although 
the average American has a good deal more of the material things of 
life than many people throughout the world, he has attained those 
by the application of hard work and ingenuity, and other people can 
do the same. It is not something that is peculiar to Americans, and 
that other nationalities cannot apply themselves also. 

The second thing to show is that we are a moral people in the broad 
sense of the term, that we make use of these machines and we still 
work hard. We are able to increase our productivity because of 
these machines. 

Senator HickeNLooreR. Thank you very much, Mr. Grenoble. 

Mr. GreNoBLE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The following documents were subsequently received by the sub- 
committee for insertion in the record :) 











CoMMENTS BY STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS ON SUGGESTIONS REGARDING 
Morion PIcTURES 









Suggestion 1.—Require films used in the information program to conform 
strictly to the purposes of the program; avoid use of technical assistance films 
or motion pictures designed as pure entertainment. 

Comment: This suggestion is treated previously (criticism 2). 

Suggestion 2.—Expand use of mobile units, especially in underdeveloped 
countries. 

Comment: The use of mobile units in the field requires a staff of employees to 
operate and maintain the vehicles and adequate budget for their use. Additional 
units can undoubtedly be put to profitable use, but the present inventory is all 
that is feasible within the limits of the IIA budget. 

Suggestion 3.—Curtail use of mobile units, especially in better-developed 
countries, replacing them with projectors that can be loaned to local groups for 
showing of United States films. 

Comment: The majority of the mobile units are concentrated in underdevel- 
oped areas. However, important population groups are frequently found in the 
so-called better-developed countries, in rural areas which do not have an available 
source of electric power. Therefore, the mobile units generating their own electric- 
ity have an important usefulness in reaching these rural populations. Extensive 
use if made of projectors on a loan basis. 

Suggestion 4.—Reduce the number of one-shot films which represent sporadic 
strikes at themes, and increase the number of series of films which progressively 
unfold themes over a period of time. 

Comment: Every effort is made to emphasize repeatedly certain themes in the 
IMS output. Effectiveness of this technique, however, depends as much upon 
the manner in which films are used in the field as on the content of specific titles. 
In the discussion on criticism 6 this comment is amplified. 

Suggestion 5.—Informational films should stress more points of identity between 
ourselves and foreign countries, and less those which show great material dif- 
ferences. 

Comment: This is a valid point and one which the IIA endeavors to apply. 
The IIA faces the problem that the United States has the highest standard of 
living in the world and is rightfully proud of its accomplishments. In presenting 
life in the United States, its pictures avoid dwelling unduly on material aspects of 
this standard of living and emphasize the processes by which it has been achieved, 
the cooperative efforts of our citizens and community groups in the solution of 
our problems. Even so, however, it is sometimes difficult to bridge the gap in 
understanding. There is also a domestic public relations problem in that every 
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individual, family or community appearing in a documentary picture, particularly 
when it is financed from public funds, wants to wear his Sunday suit. Fortu- 
nately, procedures and the general public are gaining a better understanding of 
this problem. 

Suggestion 6.—Increase the percentage of films produced locally, but establish 
sufficient control to insure that local productions do not wander into the technical 
assistance field or become pure entertainment. 

Comment: Local productions are extremely valuable and are particularly effec- 
tive when directed to a specific program objective within the country in which 
they are produced. 

In the past 2 years more than half of the IMS production budget has been 
devoted to local production, and it is expected that a similar proportion will be 
maintained in the future. As indicated previously (criticism 2), constant liaison 
is maintained with other agencies producing films in order to avoid overlap. 
There is no disposition within IMS to produce films for purely entertainment. pur- 
poses. It is, however, necessary to so produce pictures which have a serious 
political purpose that audience interest is maintained. In order to be effec- 
tive, our films cannot be solely intellectual exercises, but must also involve the 
emotions of the people seeing them. 

Suggestion 7.—Kmploy a system of nominal rental fees in the distribution of 
USIS films. 

Comment: This suggestion is treated previously (criticism 8). 

Suggestion 8.—-Establish a Motion Picture Advisory Commission to develop 
closer cooperation between the United States films program and the motion- 
picture industry, both to improve quality of Government films and to curtail the 
export of commercial films that may be harmful to the prestige of the United 
States. 

Comment: The IIA welcomes assistance from the motion-picture industry in 
the production of films required for the program. As a matter of fact, a Motion 
Picture Advisory Committee has been established, and several formal and in- 
formal meetings have been held. At the present time the ITA is using the services 
of a number of motion picture industry producers and writers, and plans have 
been de veloped to increase this type of cooperation. 


FIELD Starr COMMENTS ON Morion Picture PrRoGRAM 


uation surveys attesting to the effectiveness of the motion picture program. 
These and many other similar reports from public affairs officers in the field bear 
out the conclusion of the New York Times survey of its foreign correspondents in 
44 countries (published November 24, 1952) which concluded ‘‘Almost. every- 
where, educational and documentary films distributed by the USIS and the 
Mutual Security Agency were regarded as the most effective propaganda devise.” 


Note.—The following are comments extracted from USIS field reports and eval- 


PHILIPPINES 


The value of the motion picture using scenes, actors and prcblems familiar to 
the Philippine audience has been fully demonstrated, All provincial posts report 
that this is the most effective medium for fulfilling program objectives, particularly 
when other media are used to reinforce the impact of the messages. This view 
apparently is shared by the Philippines subsidiary of one of America’s greatest 
users of advertising media, which now devotes a large amount of its provincial 
promotional budget to mobile film-projection unit operations. 

Should the entire information program receive any important impetus to 
expansion during fiscal 1954, it is recommended that first emphasis in the Philip- 
pine program go to motion-picture work. 


EGYPT 


Motion pictures are essential in Egypt to reach illiterates and semiliterates 
directly. Most othe: media reach these groups secondhand. The effectiveness of 
films is enhanced by their flexibility of usage. Target groups are reached both 
through programed showings sponsored by USIS and showing sponsored by Egyp- 
tian groups. 

The wide variety of subjects included in a film collection permits programing 
to reach any target from a few selected individuals to a large mass. This latitude 
enables motion pictures to supplement other media efforts or to carry the main 
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ysurden. Films shown to large audiences often may stimulate action on the part 
leaders. Thus a locally produced film can explain how problems of a village 


nay be solved simply and create a desire among the viewers to achieve such 







yrogress. 
Similarly a small group of leaders who have a general idea of what they want to 
complish, but do not know how to accomplish it, develop the impetus and sup- 
port they need through film showings. This use of USIS films gives assurance 


hat programs thus developed will follow United States-advocated principles 


I 







rather than communism. 
INDIA 







Wherever USIS has attempted to present a film program, and this is particu- 
arly true of mobile unit tours, the cooperation of the local authorities and the 
has been found extremely bene 






population has been both cordial and sincere. It 
ficial to write to the commissioners or deputy commissioners of the districts to be 
visited by the mobile unit, and the cooperation thus received has been gratifying. 

The following are examples of letters received from local leaders who assist in 
making contacts and scheduling film programs: 

‘*DeaR Sir: Iam very thankful to you for paying a very short visit to my city. 
[ hope you enjoyed the visit to Amritsar with all the crowded program we had 
In fact your stay over here has been very short and I myself have not been able 
to fulfill the promises I had given to many citizens and villagers who came and 
approached me for shows. Anyway I hope the head office will extend your stay 
at Amritsar. You have become very popular during your short stay over here.’ 























“Dear Str: We are making a program to screen your film, Border Without 
Bayonets, along with others, in the district of Gurgaon. The film is very im- 
pressive and goes a long way in creating an atmosphere of amity with other 
neighboring countries at this criticel time of struggle and strife. The officials 
who have witnessed this film have directed us to give the vast possible publicity 
to this film. I shall feel much obliged if you re-book it along with others I have 








requested.” 





TURKEY 






The development of the films program has been imbued with a spirit of partner- 
ship growing out of a situation where representatives of two governments, recog- 
nizing mutual objectives, have worked out plans for utilizing their joint resources 
to achieve a common goal. At the outset, the United States missions were, in a 
sense, a majority interest in the joint venture. A year ago, they supplied most 
of the manpower, most of the equipment, practically all of the films, and all of 
the working capital. 

Today, the pendulum has swung in the opposite direction. There are 
Turkish ministries with information departments, all cooperating with the USIS 
in an effort to develop organized channels for the distribution of audio-visual 
media in Turkey. Approximately 75 people, payrolled by the ministries, are 
regularly assigned to this effort. I 








seven 







Perhaps in no other joint project have the 
Turks responded so spontaneously and so rapidly in proffering their human and 
material resources. 









FRANCE 






Experience with the French public in the last years has clearly shown that the 
less obtrusive our approach, the more successful it is. In terms of the film pro- 
gram this means (a) more factual documentaries, less blatant propaganda; (b) 
distribution through French agencies rather than our own, whenever possible. 
Hence the preference given local sponsorship and distribution channels. 







BURMA 







The obvious popularity of our films reflects a definite change of attitude; 
previously in many areas of Burma there was definite suspicion of USIS and its 
film activities. It indicates that we have established a reputation among the 
Burmese for honesty and truthfulness in our films and that our activities are in 
the interests of the Burmese people. 







GREECE 






The continuing demands for our services and the continuing level of coopera- 
tion from other mission sections and official and unofficial Greek agencies and 
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individuals constitutes the best evidence that the things we are doing in the 
field are known, demanded and appreciated 

Many communications have been received from private individuals, community 
officials, and leaders They indicate a high and increasing regard for the USIS 
program. A letter received from the Nomark of Laconia fairly well summariz 
the general trend of this correspondence: 

‘This method of enlightening the public on current events and giving it up-to-date 
information on the achievements accomplished by the American aid, as well as 
on its future pursuits, satisfies not only the educational needs of the public and 
shows it the light of truth, but also creates a fraternization among the peoples 
which will contribute to the promotion of the intellectual relations and of 
closer contact between them.,”’ 


THAILAND 


Personal conversations with many of the officials responsible for motion picture 


requests demonstrate that not only are our movies popular with the general 
public, but that films are a very important medium for gaining the good will and 
friendship of these officials, 

ITALY 


Evidence of effectiveness continues to be received in the form of testimonials 
and by events which have taken place. Communist reaction at some mobile 
unit film showings manifested itself in minor efforts to disrupt the performances 

The following excerpts are samples from the types of letters received which 
testify to results obtained from the film program: 


a @ 


showing these Communists something different from what their newspapers 
ay y, *. 

‘After a showing of USIS films, CISL (free trade union) representatives said 
they were able to get much closer to the Communists and considered this a first 
step in a penetration by the free trade unions.”’ 

‘There was total attendance during projections of your films; small diseussion 
groups spontaneously gathered after each showing to discuss the contents of the 
films. This propaganda has brought about immediate conversion in a few cases 
and opened the way for eventual conversion among many * * *,” 

‘The films have a definite impact on leftist elements who needed just. a little 
persuasion to leave the Red ranks and join the free unions * * *, 

The Communist mayor himself helped our projectionist set up the sereen for 
a showing, saying, ‘‘Your American documentaries are excellent.” 


MALAYA 


The motion picture continues to be generally accepted among British informa- 
tion officials as the most effective informational and propaganda medium for 
reaching Malayans and it is true that no other media can reach so many people 
here. USIS films are seen by an estimated 1,000,000 people monthly. 


NORTHEASTERN CEBU, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Answers to the question ‘‘From whom or from wt-re did you get your ideas 
about Communism?” are especially impressive with 1espect to the role of USIS 
films. While approximately 90 percent of the 260 persons interviewed indicated 
USIS films along with other USIS media were a main source of their information 
about the true nature of Communism, it is significant that over 28 percent of the 
persons queried obtained their ideas about Communism from USIS films alone. 
Chis suggests that films are reaching a substantial audience with this message 
that is not being reached by any other media. The fact that the impressions 
recorded by the investigation were as vivid as they appear to have been 2 months 
after exposure is also noteworthy. 


USIS FILMS IN SPAIN 


Note: The following news story reported = om Madrid in the Christian Science 
Monitor on April 3, 1953, is descriptive of the problems found in many countries 


For several years, USIS Madrid was equipp. d only with 4 World War II type 
jeeps, of which only 1 has been in operating condition during the past several 
months. With the recent relaxation of customs restrictions on vehicles by the 
Spanish Government, however, three new, fully equipped nobile units were 
despatched immediately. In effect, this will enable the reopening of the USIS 


countrywide motion-picture program in Spain. 


I don’t know how to tell you how grateful I am for the opportunity of 
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Two Men IN a JEEP TELL America’s STORY IN SPAIN 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, April 3 
Two Spaniards and a jeep are showing life in the United States to Spain. 
Sefores Candido Mareno and Diego Ramirez bounce over the Spanish country- 


their battered jee} showing documentary films about America under the 


nsorship of the United States Information Service in Madrid In less than 

ree weeks the film team covered 1,250 miles stopping in 18 towns to mak 

for America via the motion picture They sometimes gave as Many as 

8 shows a day and never less than 3. Audiences numbered anywhere from 209 

to 1,200 persons. So great is Spanish interest in the United States that the film 

team was allowed no time to relax. Even on their day off the men were requested 
to give performances. 

Sefor Mareno introduces his show with a short explanation that the films are 





sent to the Spaniards by the Americans in the hope of bringing peoples together 





in common desire for world peace and friendship. ‘It’s a mutual exchange,” 
ffered an embassv official. ‘“‘We Americans in Spain are learning much from 
Spanish history and culture. Especially impressive is the sincere Spanish ho 


Everywhere we are received with typical courtesy and cordiality.”’ 

Spanish jeep team is responsible for making many new friends for the 
ited States. Each time he returns from a trip, Sr. Mareno’s pockets are 
bulging with requests for more material about the United States, whether it’s a 


letter from a professor asking for a library book on higher mathematics or a card 








with a scribbled plea for a copy of the Voice of America radio bulletin. Audience: 
frequently ask if the film team travels by airplane since they cover so much terri 
tory in such a short time. ‘We can’t help catching the spirit of the Americar 
films we show,” said Sefiior Mareno. ‘‘They tell of efficiency and rapid pace of 
work in the United States. We find ourselves illed upon to do the san e thing 
here. The word ‘impossible’ isn’t in our dictionary.” 

‘We operate on a shoestring,’ the director of the project lamented “Our 
funds are depressingly insufficient for the job to be \ glaring ex umple Is 
the fact our office has only one jeep to cover an area from one end of Spain to 
another. Consequently, our team can only visit a region about once in 4 mont! 


and then I must check to make sure there is enough money to cover the trip 
Cities of 50,000 to 60,000 protest that a I-day visit from the film team is not 
enough. Those places want the team to remain an entire week to cover all their 
centers and surrounding towns Present contacts are so overwhelmingly in favor 
of the American film program, more groups would be equally enthusiastic had we 
the funds to reach them.” 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES P. MILLER, ACTING ASSISTANT AD- 
MINISTRATOR IN CHARGE OF THE INTERNATIONAL PRESS 
SERVICE 


Senator HickENLoopER. The next witness will be Mr. Charles P. 
Miller, Acting Assistant Administrator in charge of the International 
Press Service. He will speak about press and publications. 

Will you be seated, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miuurer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HickENLooper. Will you state your association with the 
program and whatever experience you have had in connection with 
the International Information Service, for the record? 

Mr. Miuuer. My name is Charles P. Miller. Iam Acting Assistant 
Administrator for the International Press Service. 

I have had about 10 years’ experience as a reporter and editor, and 
during the war I joined the Office of War Information in the Overseas 
Branch, and then transferred to the State Department with the 
program, and have been with it ever since, coming up from a unit 
chief to section chief and then to the present job. 

I have a brief statement, Mr. Chairman, which I would like to read 
if I may. 

Senator HickENLooperR. Yes; you may proceed. 
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ROLE 


Mr. Miuuer. The International Press Service is responsible for 
producing written and visual materials—excepting motion pictures 
and certain types of exhibits—for use by USIS field offices. 

In many areas of the world, the printed word is the most economical 
and most complete means of reaching key groups. Printed materials 
are unique in that they have a lasting impact. They may be read 
and reread and then passed from hand to hand. Such items as posters 
and picture displays are located on busy streets and may be seen 
24 hours a day. In some areas, where American commercial services 
do not operate, USIS press and publications give the only American 
story and thus fill what would otherwise be a dange ‘rous vacuum. 

The name of this organization does not cover the full scope of its 
operations as a servicing agency for the press, publications and photo- 
graphic units of the USIS offices throughout the world. It services, 
through the USIS offices, foreign periodicals with background and 
other informational materials designed to further United States objec- 
tives. It produces pamphlets, posters, magazines, photo displays, 
and other printed and pictorial products for mass distribution to 
audience groups in the various countries. It fills specific requests for 
materials received from the posts. Approximately 40 percent of the 
domestic resources of the Service are used to fill specific materials 
and services requested by the field. It also supplies the field with 
paper, ink, equipment, funds, and other supplies required to publish 
the informational materials at the posts and regional centers. 

In its role as a publishing house, the Press Service either publishes 
or backstops ILA publication of 33 magazines and 15 newspapers in 
various parts of the world. It has similarly produced approximately 
175 million pamphlets, posters, maps, and leaflets during the last year 
and a half. It operates three centers abroad for the ‘produc tion of 
these items, in Manila, Beirut, and London. The Manila Center, 
the largest of the three operations, produces approximately 32 million 
pieces of informational material annually. It has one of the most 
modern offset printing establishments in the Far East, representing a 
capital investment in excess of $500,000. The center at Beirut was 
established during the current fiscal year and is now going into pro- 
duction. The London Production Center utilizes commercial print- 
ing facilities in England and Western Europe and has no printing 
plant of its own. 

Nearly all IPS products are produced in quantity only upon orders 
from the USIS offices. A few items are printed in quantity in the 
United States and shipped abroad. These include SAD, a special 
magazine for distribution in Yugoslavia—incidentally, that is U.S. A. 
in Yugoslav—Technical Newsletter, which reports progress being made 
in certain scientific fields in the United States, and Problems of Com- 


munism, a scholarly publication designed to expose the falsity of 
communism. 


OF THE 





INTERNATIONAL PRESS SERVICE 

















































FAST AND SLOW MEDIA IN PRESS SERVICE 







The Press Service’s actual press operation—that of supplying the 
field posts with informational materials to be offered to the press in 
their areas—consists of two categories, fast and slow. The require- 
ments of the first category are met largely through the four regional 
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wireless files transmitted daily to 60 posts throughout the world by 
radioteletype and Morse radio. The file enables the Press Service to 
transmit approximately 7,000 words daily at a cost of about one-half 
cent per word per post. The wireless file is not an end product, but 
s a facility used to get important speeches, texts of policy statements, 
editorial comment, and other background information to the field 
quickay while it is still newsworthy. The slow media include mailed 

‘ature materials, posters, feature photogr aphs, picture stories, maga- 
zine articles, copyright cleared for reprinting, filmstrip lectures, and 
other items in the written and visual field. 


WIRELESS FILE 


[ want to take a few minutes to give you an example of the impact 

f the wireless file. I think you will be interested to see how the 
wireless file can, and does, perform in a given situation of importance. 

The example is the President’s speech last week to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. This is, of course, a glowing example, 
but on the other hand it is preety much of a routine example, too, an 
example that probably will be duplicated a score or more times in the 
next few months. 

Through the Wireless File and other ‘‘fast’’ facilities, the Press 
Service delivered the complete text of the President’s address—plus 
the text of a leaflet exploiting it—to 95 USIS posts as much as 15 
hours in advance of actual delivery time. 

| think you will be interested in some of the end results—the things 
USIS people in the field were able to do because they had the full 
text—and the IPS leaflet—hours in advance. 

At one post not far from the Iron Curtain, the leaflet was in produc- 
tion 7 hours before the President began to talk. In Belgrade, 9,000 
people lined up outside the USIS office to get a copy of the text. 
Kstimated readership was five people per c opy. In Iran, every major 
daily newspaper with the exception of the Communist press carried 
the Wireless File text in full or substantially excerpted. In Lebanon, 
USIS had an illustrated brochure on the speech distributed through- 
out the country by the next morning, and within 72 hours was using a 
fleet of taxis to scatter leaflets pointing up some of the President’s 
remarks. In Italy, distribution of a half million leaflets based on 
Wireless File material was under way within 18 hours after the Presi- 
dent spoke. 


ORGANIZATION OF PRESS SERVICES 


Three divisions make up the Press Service organization. They are 
the editorial, program, and operations divisions. The program division 
acts as the “pattern making’ element of the service, planning the 
products in order to assure the greatest possible impact. The editorial 
division is the editorial-producing arm of the service and the largest 
element of the service. Its writers, editors, photographers, cartoonists, 
and artists develop the informational materials sent to the field. The 
operations division provides the facilities for the production and 
transmission of our products—fast and slow. The operations division 
also directs the three regional production centers. 

As you know, the Press Service until last August 4 was organized 
along media lines. It then consisted of three media branches—press, 
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publications, and photographic—each with its separate responsibilities 
to the field posts. When it was reorganized, the service emphasized 
the regional interests rather than the media. Five regional branches 
in the editorial division are now the hard core of the entire organiza- 
tion 

These regional branches correspond to the geographic area in the 
State Department of the same name and channel all materials sent 
to their respective areas. * 

Of the 548 emplovees in the Press Service, 186 of them are engaged 
in the physical production and distribution of I. I. A. products 
They are printers, photographic laboratory technicians, photographic 
retouchers, artists, teletype operators, and packaging and shipping 
clerks. The remaining 362 employees are creating the products and 
supplying the posts with items ranging from an article on American 
foreign policy to newsprint by the ton. 

That is the end of my statement, sir. 


QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE EVALUATION 


Senator Hickentoorper. Do you have a copy of the criticisms 
that have developed? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickENLoopEeR. Would you care to go over those and give 
us your replies? 

Mr. Mituer. Yes, sir. 

Criticism number 1: 

The overseas posts are frequently obsessed with developing ever-increasing 
statistics of output and distribution of press and pamphlet material. Little 
concern is demonstrated with what percentage of material actually reaches an 
audience and what, if any, effect it has on the audience. 

The criticism is partially true. While great emphasis is placed on 
the quantitative statistics of output and distribution, it is really the 
first step in the process. IIA presently has statistics on distribu- 
tion of films, books, and some publications by audience groups. In 
addition, we have been attempting to gather data on newspaper 
readers to determine the types of people who read USIS material 
published by local papers. At all times, we are attempting to get a 
refinement of targets, and to fit the material to the intended audience. 

Senator Green. What steps have been taken to improve that 
situation? 

Mr. Miter. The steps are being taken outside of our organization 
primarily, I mean the International Press Service. An evaluation 
staff has been set up for ILA which I understand you will hear 
about later today. 

We also have in the Press Service a small unit that we call our evalu- 
ation staff. It takes the various reports that come in— interviews 
that we might have with foreign journalists who visit this country 
and returning public affairs officers and the local employees who visit 
the United States—and tries to find our just how our products are 
doing. It is a developing project. 
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EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 


Senator Green. Have most of the individuals now employed in 
that service had long experience in the countries in which they are 
operating? 

Mr. Miuuer. That is so with the exception of the American em- 
ployees who have gone out recently. The foreign journalists whom 
ve talked to are natives of the various countries and they also follow 
our products. 

I might explain here—lI didn’t bring it out in my statement—we 
ilso have a foreign journalist liaison staff that takes care of the needs 
of the visiting foreign journalists in this country and we find the inter- 
views with those gentlemen quite helpful. 

Senator GREEN. I don’t understand your answer. I want to know 
how long most of them—the Americans—have been there. 

Mr. Miituer. Some of them have been in the countries in which 
they are stationed for 4 years, others for around 2, as I recall. 

Senator GREEN. Would you say that the average was 2 years? 

Mr. Minuer. I would say so; yes, sir. 

Senator GREEN. The reason I asked was because I remember going to 
one place where I think there was only one person who had been there 
over three-quarters of a year. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is true, sir. A large group went out about 2 
years ago. That was when we were in the height of—— 

Senator GreEN. They were highly unprepared except for 2 weeks of 
training in the local language before they went abroad. Is that right? 

Mr. Miuuer. I think they did some training in languages. I do 
not have much to do with the appointment of personnel that go to 
the field, but they do go through a training course here. 

Senator Green. I don’t know whom to ask this question of except 
the witness who happens to be before me: Do you know whether or 
not those who are now doing this particluar work have had previous 
experience in the languages of these countries? 

Mr. Mriiuer. Some of them do. Some of them are selected because 
of their special qualifications in language media or public relations. 

Senator GREEN. I am not talking about the physical part of the 
work, but the editorial part. Iam talking about those who know the 
psychology of the people whom they are addressing. 

Mr. Miter. We seek to get people of that sort whenever possible, 
but the supply is extremely limited, that is, in the press field particu- 
larly. 

Senator Green. Are only a small number of them so qualified? 

Mr. Miuumr. Yes, sir, when they go out. 

Senator Green. Do you think it does much good for these people 
to do this work unless they know the psychology of the people they 
are addressing? Do you think it is worthwhile at all? 

Mr. Miuter. Well, that is something they have to study intensively 
when they get out in the field. Of course, they have the intensive 
training course here before they go out, where they get the best 
information available from the specialists in the Department on the 
areas to which they are going. 

Senator GreEN. Would you not say that one of the weaknesses of 
the whole program is the fact that the personnel are not fully qualified 
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to understand the countries in which they must live—the people, the 
political parties, the traditions, and prejudices? 

Mr. Miner. Yes, sir; | think there can be a vast improvement. 
Of course, it all necessarily depends upon getting the person qualified 
in the international information field and also the area knowledge; 
that would be the ideal person. 

Senator GREEN. Do you think it is worthwhile continuing the work 
until you get such people? 

Mr. Miuuer. I think we have made tremendous progress in the 
last 4 years in developing people who have area knowledge and, | 
believe, we are on the right track at the present time. 















IMPROVING 





TRAINING PROCEDURES 





Senator GREEN. Precisely what additional effort is being made te 
prepare them? 

Mr. Mituer. I understand that the training courses are being 
extended. That is outside of my knowledge, but the announcement 
has been made that the training course will be extended. 

Of course, we have newer people in the field who are undertaking 
studies, and are gaining area knowledge, as they remain at their posts. 

Senator GreEN. How long do they stay at one post, on the average? 

Mr. Miuuier. The appointment is for 2 years, but quite a few of 
them are being reassigned to the same post, | understand for 4 years. 

Senator GREEN. Does it not take them almost 2 years before they 
know enough about the post and the surroundings to be of any real 
use? 

Mr. Miuurr. I can’t say about that, but they tell me they learn 
rather rapidly once they get to the field, and they work with local 
employees who do have the area knowledge. 

Senator Green. Do you not think it inadvisable for them to have 
to depend on people other than Americans? 

Mr. Miter. For advice, sir, the local employees, the natives of the 
country, if they are so inclined, can be most helpful to our people. 

Senator GreEn. They can also be just the opposite, can’t they, if 
they are so inclined? 

Mr. Mituer. They could, but our people are selected very care- 
fully, that is, the local employees. 
























QUALITY OF INFORMATION PUBLICATIONS 














Senator WiLey. Will you continue going down the list of criticisms, 
and give us your answers? 
Mr. Miuuer. Yes, sir. 

Criticism No. 2: 










Information publications are poor in quality, they are often boastful and naive 
and leave either a negative or comic effect. 

It is difficult to comment directly on the statement that USIS 
publications often are “boastful and naive’ and leave “either a 
negative or comic effect,’’ without having more of the substance of 
such comment in hand. 

A great amount of careful research and writing goes into IPS publi- 
cations. Research is thorough to guarantee the highest possible 
degree of factual accuracy. Subjects are carefully chosen toward the 
end that they shall, to the greatest possible degree, further United 
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ates foreign policy by presenting a valid and favorable picture of the 

any complex elements that comprise life in this country. Advice 
rom qualified experts in the professional, technical, and regional 
fields concerned goes into their preparation. 

Just as not every story or article that is written by domestic writers 

the hope it will be bought and published « 1 be successful, so not 

ery publication that USIS brings out can meet the tests of both 
tical judgment and acceptance by the ultimate audience for which 
is designed. 

However, the preparation that does go into these publications 
ruarantees that the error will be less. 

[ might say at this point that here in Washington we are preparing 
nore of our material in the raw form. It is sent to the field for adap- 
tation there to meet the local needs and to carry the message as it is 
ecessary to reach the people of the various countries 

























TION IN RELATION TO SALE OF PUBLICATIONS 





DISTRIB 





FREE 








Senator Wiiey. Take the next one. 
Mr. Miuuer. Criticism No. 3: 
t] ffective to sell publi 


Even though it is more economical and frequently ore ett 
them away, this procedure has not been followed except 














ations than to give 
olated instances. 





The International Press Service does not make the decision as to 
whether USIS publications shall be distributed free or sold in the 
field. Such determinations are made by the USIS public affairs 
officers, and they are not under IPS direction. 

The IPS responsibility is merely to provide raw materials, or ‘ pilot 
models,” and reproduction facilities insofar as budget and country 
priorities will permit. 

There has been a tender icy in the field to sell more and more publi- 










cations. That depends upon the distribution factors Beh.» 
If a public affairs officer feels that he can better reach his target 
audience by selling the publications, he sa ait! year a total of 
70,843 was collected abroad from the sale of De ‘partment of State 





to the ( nited States 










wyntsivba tie and reproductions and turned in 
Lreasury. 









OF PUBLICATIONS EMANATING FROM WASHINGTON 





QUALITY 


‘riticism No. 













g¢g from Washington are generally unsuitable for distrib 








Publications emanatin 
tion in the field. 






Publications produced in Washing Lon W ‘ther they are In raw 
material or printed form—are simply ‘‘pilot ae ls,’ prepared in the 
first place on the basis of field requests. When a post receives such a 





pilot model, it decides first of all whether it is applicable or required 
or useful in the local country. Then, if it is applicable, required, o1 
useful the publication is edited, adapted, localized, and otherwise 
reworked before it is translated and produced in bulk for local distri- 
bution. The fact that many of these pilot models have been used 

quantities over 1,000,000, in many countries and in many languages 
and dialects, indicates that our officers abroad have considered them 


suitable and useful. 
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WIRELESS BULLETIN (WIRELESS FILE) 

Criticism No. 5: 

The Wireless Bulletin duplicates and competes with the services of private press 
services. In addition, it is badly edited, poorly written, dull, largely unnecessary, 
and, in many cases, must be completely rewritten in the field before use. 

In my opening statement I explained the purpose of the Wireless 
File was to serve as a facility for getting these important pronounce- 
ments to the field quickly while they were still newsworthy, and it 
isn’t intended to be an end product. 

We are encouraging the post to select the portions of the Wireless 
File that are suitable for their area and distribute them individually 
to various publications and Government officials as they see fit and as 
they believe will be effective. 

Senator GREEN. What is the advantage of getting them to the field 
quickly? Why do you put the emphasis on that? 

Mr. Miuumr. We like to get it to the press, sir, while it is news- 
worthy, while the editors are still thinking about, say, the President’s 
speech, and they are open to use of the full text. Also, on occasion, 
there are charges against us which have to be refuted quickly before 
they gain wide concurrence. 

The Wireless File today is edited for the 4 areas, the 4 different 
Wireless Files put out, 1 especially for Europe, 1 for the Far East 
1 for the Middle East and 1 for Latin America. Prior to this step, 
we got out one file for the entire world, which wasn’t entirely 
suitable to the various areas. The Far East requires one type of 
material, Europe another. Europe wants the text and the back- 
ground material. The Far East in most instances would like to have 
a boiled-down story in preference to a lengthy text. It is a matter of 
journalistic practices of the various parts of the world that control 
that. 

The Bulletin File, as it is known, now has proved itself to be a very 
economical means of reaching our people and also the missions abroad 
quickly with the inportant material. I cited the President’s speech 
because that was a recent and a very good example of where the 
Bulletin could operate most effectively. 


SPEED AND ACCURACY IN PUBLISHING MATERIAL 
Criticism No. 6: 


Publication of material is frequently not fast enough to meet current situations 
and refute specific Communist charges. 

The Wireless File is the fastest method IPS has been able to devise for trans- 
mitting perishable facts. There are many instances where our field officers were 
able to stop a Communist lie in its tracks because of the File. 

The charge that material sometimes does not move fast enough to refute 
Communist charges is not necessarily the fault of the Wireless File. When 
charges are made by the Communists, United States officials must give the an- 
swers or determine the policy for refuting the charges. Until this is done, the 
Wireless File cannot refute the charges. As soon as approval is obtained from the 
policy people and political officers of the United States Government, the Wireless 
File moves the answers rapidly and accurately. 


We seek to be accurate in our reports in order to build up confi- 
dence and credibility in this Wireless operation and in our entire 
press program. 
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EFFECT OF CABLE RATES UPON COMPETITIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


Criticism No. 7: 


Press cable rates from the United States to foreign countries are so high that 
ey affect the competitive position of American news services and the amount 
of news about America sent to foreign papers by their correspondents 


The relationship between the International Press Service and the major United 
States press associations and foreign press associations is explained in another 
part of this report. We are not now and never expect to be in competition with 
private press associations 

It is a basie economic fact that where profit is the motiv costs must be a 
factor. American press associations are in the business of making a profit from 
sales of their news reports abroad. 

It is the duty of the United States Information Service to send a 
full report on what a prominent official might say if it is of importance 
to getting our foreign policy across. The | ress agencies of course can 
boil down the report for their clients ated, 

I believe that is all of the criticisms, sir. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS PROGRAM 


Senator Writey. What do you have to say about the suggestions? 

Mr. Mriiuer. I think they are very good. I might say that the 
committee’s suggestions have been helpful to us. The recent changes 
that we have made in the Wireless File, for instance, were prompted 
largely by committee suggestions and the reports that it received from 
posts in various countries. 

Senator WiLry. The suggestions I have in mind are these: 

The Information Service should concentrate on quality of its 
material rather than quantity. 

More uniform procedures for distributing publications should be 
devised with emphasis on wider use of selling material at low cost 
rather than giving it away. 

The International Information Administration should resume 
its efforts to secure the services of the private press associations in 
order to improve the quality of the — ireless Bulletin. 

4. Masses of material adapted to a low level of literacy should be 
distributed in Asia at a price pe uve can afford. 

5. Abandon the Wireless Bulletin, or at least, confine it to trans- 
mission of full text of important United States Government statements 
and background information. 

Now do you agree with these conclusions? 

Mr. Miuurr. | do not agree, sir, with the conclusion that the Wire- 
less Bulletin should be abandoned. I attempted to explain in answer 
to one of these criticisms how we felt, that it really served a useful 
purpose in the information program. 

Senator WiLtey. Do you agree to the other four? 

Mr. Miter. I agree; yes, sir. The sale of material, | think, will 
have to be governed by local conditions in the Far East where, for 
instance, you couldn’t go into the sale of those publications to the 
extent that you could in other areas of the world. 

That I do not believe would concern our product so much as it 
would the books that would be translated and distributed abroad. 
There are certain publications that might be compared to the old 
manifestoes or leaflets that have a long history that might be desirable, 
and we think that it is desirable, for the Government to get out for 
distribution. 
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WIRELESS BULLETIN AND AIRMAIL 


Senator Witery. In relation to your statement on Wireless Bulletin 
the sixth suggestion is, Replace the Wireless Bulletin by speciall) 
written information articles for use in local publications; these could 
be sent by airmail rather than wireless. Do you think that that is a 
practical suggestion? 

Mr. Mitier. Not entirely, sir. Airmail is not fast enough to 
many parts of the world to accomplish the objectives that we feel we 
have in the Information program. 

Special articles are bemg written. I feel that perhaps this sug- 
gestion might have been based more on conditions that prevailed 
when we had only one Wireless Bulletin that wasn’t tailored to the 
regional needs. 


U. 8S. CONTROLLED NEWSPAPERS IN AUSTRIA AND GERMANY 


Senator Witny. The seventh suggestion is, United States controlled 
newspapers in Austria and Germany should be continued after occu- 
pation stops because they are recognized as printing the American view 
which is often not available elsewhere. 

Do you think that that is a good suggestion? 

Mr. Mituer. Yes, sir. However, the entire matter is being 
studied by the De ees and Dr. Conant, I have been told, is 
going into this personally to see whether it is desirable to continue 
those publications. I believe that they are serving a useful purpose. 


USIS NEWSPAPERS 


Senator Witney. The eighth suggestion is, Discontinue the publi- 
cation of USIS newspapers in countries where this practice is now 
followed this is an expensive way of getting across the American view- 
point and probably too ostentatious to be effective. 

Mr. Mituier. We have felt, and there is evidence to back it up, that 
these publications are serving a useful purpose. The way we are 
handling our magazines now is adapting them to the countries. 

They are translated in the countries in which the ‘vy are circulated 
and the artwork quite often is done in those countries and sent to a 
regional production center for production. I believe that it gives us 
an opportunity to get the American story across to these people that 
we might not have otherwise. 

Senator Witey. What about the suggestion that it is rather expen- 
sive? 

Mr. Miuuer. The expense varies on those publications. On the 
whole, we don’t consider them too expensive in relation to the product 
that we put out. The cost would vary from about 6 cents or less to 
44 cents. One of the quality magazines that we have put out in lim- 
ited quantities is the “SAD” magézine that is now produced for Yugo- 
slavia, which is rather expensive, but the major portion of our mag- 
azines is comparatively inexpensive. 

Senator Witey. Are they distributed free? 

Mr. Muuuer. Some are sold; others are distributed free. Free 
World, published for the Far East, is sold in several countries. 


———— 


; 
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DECENTRALIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Senator Wiiey. Is there any other information that you care to 
‘ive us at this time? 

Mr. Mituer. Only this. I believe that more and more of our work 
has to be done in the field. We have taken the position here that 
Washington should just be a servicing center and that the major 
production and planning of material should be done by our people and 
their local assistants in the various countries. We are, at the present 
time, servicing those posts with the material for which we feel there 
a need. 

s I pointed out, approximately 40 percent of our effort here is 
ana to answering specific requests that our people feel are needed 
to get across our story in their own particular countries. I believe 
sir, that is about the only suggestion that I have other than the 
continued regionalization of our product so that we can make every 
effort to meet the regional needs. 

Senator Wiuey. If there are no other questions, we thank you. 

The next witness, Mr. Ben Gedalecia, director of the evaluation 
staff, has not arrived. Consequently, I think the best thing for me 
to do, in view of the situation on the floor, is to place the statement | 
the record and recess the meeting. It is so ordered 

The statement referred to and additional pertinent material are 
as follows: ) 


EVALUATION ACTIVITIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION: 
A SrateMeNtT By Mr. Ben GEDALECIA 


I should like to make a brief statement on the evaluation activities of the IITA 


program. 
By and large, most of the criticisms and suggestions which have been made by 
the committee are valid. Most of the individual points I agree with, either in 


whole or in part. The errors that crept into the statements made by some wit- 
nesses undoubtedly were due to an understandable lack of familiarity with our 
operations. 

It should be noted that this is a field which has been too little tilled before, that 
is, to test I1A’s worldwide impact scientifically. The program had little to draw 
upon, in effect, when it undertook what was a brand new effort less than 2 years 
ago to evaluate its total activities, medium by medium, and country by country 
lhe need was recognized, however, to determine the results of its operations on a 
scientifie basis. 

There still remains the basic question: Is it possible to develop acceptable 
yardsticks to measure the impact of an information and educational exchange 
program? And by ‘acceptable’ I have reference to yardsticks which you, the 
Congress, will accept, and which social scientists and researchers will agree to 

Within certain limits this is possible. But the problem of supplying preci 
answers is exceedingly complex. To determine the impact we make behind the 
[ron Curtain is a continuing and almost frustrating problem We have been 
piecing together, by various means at our disposal, the story of the impact we 
make behind the Iron Curtain. The results necessarily are tentative. Com- 
pared to the type of data American commercial researchers handle every day, 
they seem slim, and they are slim But they also are the best determinations 
hat can be achieved under present conditions. 

To determine the impact we make this side of the Iron Curtain is less complex. 
In many areas, however, it is almost as difficult since our techniques and methods 
must be adapted to foreign cultures, habits, and customs 


We have been making a concerted effort to de velop new techniques for measur- 
ing the extent and impact of the program. To do this we have been drawing on 


the advice, help, and skills of the best social scientists and research people in 
our universities, colleges, and business life. Their names are virtually a Who’s 
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Who in this field. I wish to emphasize this because I question the inferences 
made that ITA evaluation research has been dreamed up in a back room by self- 
serving bureaucrats. ; 

On the school side, during the last several years, we have been working with 
Harvard, Columbia, Rutgers, North Carolina, Illinois, New York University, 
Southern California, and others. From the commercial world we have used the 
services of the overseas affiliates of George Gallup, International Public Opinion 
tesearch, Inc., and the research facilities of two of the top advertising agencies 
Grant and MeCann-Erickson. In this group we have added many highly quali- 
fied individuals. We thus have been attempting to develop the ways and means 
of finding the answers to the big questions you gentlemen and the American 
public have a right to know. in short, is IIA worth the money being spent on it? 

The techniques we have been developing to find out this answer are not new; 
instead, they are adaptations of methods utilized by American industry with great 
success. But American research techniques cannot be transferred in toto to 
foreign countries. 

In our own planning we have been working toward a type of evaluation which 
would give us a total measurement of USIS operation in a country. Such a 
total look, regardless of any particular operation or medium, will enable us to 
judge our relative impact, and to get the greatest return for each dollar spent. 
We have felt that a measurement of attitudes and public opinion, combined 
with a study of whom we are reaching with all our efforts, would begin to give us 
some of the answers. We began planning such a study well over a year ago; 
last week, we got the first results. 

We have combined the preliminary findings with 2 other studies in the same 
country—l1l on how the Communists earry on their propaganda; and the other a 
detailed analysis of what we are saying in terms of Department instructions, 
These three reports give us the first objective and total view of how USIS oper- 
ates, whom it reaches and whom it influences, via each medium. 

One further thing about this study: It coincided in time with an investigation of 
the country operation conducted by one our own inspectors. At the same time, 
we have also received a valuable lesson on the degree to which we can rely on the 
independent, subjective observer. We have found that the impartial observer 
can be wrong in his judgments. 

For the purposes of the study we chose a Latin American country where we 
have a post which has an annual budget of about a half million dollars. It is 
considered one of our most active operations. We chose the country because of 
its importance, because of the scope of our operation, and because the operation 
presented research difficulties which, though great, were capable of solution. 
What we now have is a model for evaluating other country operations. 

Here are a few highlights from this study: 

On the score of publie opinion: The country is friendly to the United States, 
perhaps more friendly than we had been led to believe. Better than 1 out of 4 
of its people is exceedingly friendly to the United States, to our policies as a 
hemispheric neighbor, and to our role in the cold war. 

Within this framework of general friendliness, USIS conducts an active infor- 
mation and exchange operation. The people the USIS reaches are, with one 
significant exception, slightly more friendly to the United States than the re- 
mainder of the population. The exception is most important: The people USIS 
reaches are far more willing to side with the United States in the cold war. They 
are far more willing to say their country should send troops if-any nation in the 
Western Hemisphere is attacked by a foreign, outside power. 

As regards our ability to reach people with USIS mass media and other services: 
Perhaps the biggest single fact that emerges is that we reach a far smaller group 
than we originally supposed. The chances are that if we reach an individual with 
any particular USIS operation we will reach him with others as well. We seem 
to make a great impact on a narrower group than we had supposed. However, 
this narrow audience, by and large, comprises the groups we want to influence. 

It is important to stress this point of reaching a relatively small group. There 
has been much talk of the “shotgun approach”’ versus the ‘‘rifle approach’. We 
have always felt that in this particular country we were using a shotgun; viewed 
by the results of our study, it has been a rifle—and not a big one at that. The 
subjective observer I have already mentioned felt it was a shotgun; but when you 
look at the country, as this study has done, his conclusion just isn’t so. 

In this study we have begun to evaluate what our audiences think about the 
United States and to make some judgments as to the success of USIS. What we 
have shows rather clearly that USIS operations select out an audience, make 
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multiple impact upon this audience, and reinforce these people in their desire to 
stand with us as partners, and as good neighbors, 

I believe the foregoing study foreshadows a highly useful technique to assess 
he total impact of USIS. Other subsidiary studies are enabling us to measure 
with even greater precision the impact of individual operations. This beginning 
promises to produce more precise information which will enable the Congress 
ind the Administration—to judge the successes or failures of the entire operation. 
For the new Administrator, Dr. Johnson, it should produce a body of information 
upon which to base his executive decisions. 

The results of what I have described are the product of long-range planning. 
They are the development of numerous approaches. They foreshadow a develop- 
ing technique for judging the worth of this type of operation. 

To advance this as rapidly as possible—and to draw further upon the thinking 
ff the best research minds—IIA began to review its evaluation operations last 
December. Calling on the services of leading academic and business research 
people, this review is now under way. Their report will move IIA’s evaluation a 
considerable distance forward, 


COMMENTS BY STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS ON CRITICISMS AND SUGGESTIONS 


REGARDING EVALUATION 


Criticism 1.—At the present time it is not possible to find out how effective or 
flicient the information program really is. 

Comment: There is considerable truth in this criticism owing to the inadequacy 
f the evaluation techniques and a lack of standards and criteria on what con- 

tutes “effective or efficient’? operations But this does not mean that the 
evaluation efforts are wholly lacking in validity. Substantial progress has been 
made in certain types of evaluation research and the future holds much promise 


for improving evaluation techniques. 

Che term ‘‘effectiveness”’ is greatly 

» measure “‘effectiveness” simply are not available. If it means measuring the 

effect of an activity on influencing attitudes or behavior, then this is not even 
feasible in the United States, much less in the overseas area to which the IIA 
program is directed. In fact, many of the techniques used for evaluation purposes 
by the United States advertising industry are nothing more than nose counting 
operations. 

Criticism 2.—Evaluation of the program has been ineffective; methods devised 
have emphasized quantity of distribution or size of potential audience rather than 
effectiveness. 

Comment: IIA program evaluation is far from complete but a promising start 
has been made. Quantative analysis is merely the first step in the LLA’s program 
evaluation plan. This plan includes basic research on how Communists conduct 
propaganda; background studies of communication habits; and studies of public 
opinion and audience psychology. This research is necessary before the ILA can 
adapt accepted evaluation techniques to its peculiar needs. 

The ready availability of statistics of distribution and audience size accounts 
for the emphasis which they receive in current I[A evaluations. They are on 
hand because they are required fo. bugetary purposes. But even if they were not, 
they would still be needed as a basis for planning a thorough evaluation program. 

Criticism 3.—Evaluation of the information program has been largely self- 
evaluation, which, however honest the attempt, tends to contain a bias favorable 
to the agency. 

Comment: The purpose of evaluation and research is to report the facts, 
whether favorable or unfavorable, so that proper judgments may be made and the 
overall program may be improved. The evaluation staff has attempted to be as 
objective as possible at all times. 

Evaluation of the information program does include self-evaluation in the sense 
that much of it has focused upon operational trends and the improvement of 
operational techniques. This is asit should be. The end result is to improve the 
final product. 

During fiscal years 1952 and 1953 evaluation contracts were let with the 
following firms among others: 

Bureau of Social Science Research, American University; Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University; University of Illinois, Division of Com- 
munications Research; International Public Opinion Research, Ine. (1POR); 
MeCann-Erickson, Ine.; New York University, Research Center for Human 
Relations; Rutgers University; American Institute of Public Opinion; British 


in need of definition. Standards by which 
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Broadeasting Corp.; Foreign News Service, Inc.; Institute of International Edu 
cation; Institute for Research in Human Relations; Dr. Sheldon Krochin, Michael 
Reese Hospital, Chicago; Library of Congress, Department of Air; Michigan 
State College, Area Research Center; New School for Social Research, Institute 
of World Affairs; University of North Carolina, Institute for Research in Social 
Science; Society for Applied Anthropology; University of Southern California, 
Department of Cinema. 

Criticism 4.—Evaluation has been piecemeal rather than continuous and 
scientific, and too few evaluation officers have been placed in the field. 

Comment: The individual study approach, which, to a considerable extent 
does characterize IIA evaluation activity, is admittedly unsatisfactory. A plan 
outlining an improved evaluation program has been made available to the com- 
mittee. 

The desirability of continuous evaluation is recognized. Such evaluation, 
however, is possible only in certain countries. In many instances the limitations 
of operating an evaluation program under annual appropriations have made 
continuous evaluation difficult. 

For the most part ITA field research has been conducted scientifically by fully 
qualified research staffs employed under contract. 

The combination of talents required for evaluation officers in the field is in 
short supply. In the absence of fully qualified personnel, every attempt has been 
made to train personnel presently in the field in the techniques of scientific 
research. The field officer program, currently experimental, calls for country 
evaluation officers in France, Italy, Japan, and the Philippines and regional 
officers in Beirut and Western Europe. Staffing of program is presently restricted 
by the personnel “‘freeze.”’ 

Criticism 5.—Evaluation officers in the field report back to the Administrator 
through the public affairs officer at the post. They are, therefore, under strong 
pressure to reflect favorably on the post for fear of reprisals. 

Comment: The primary responsibility of the evaluation officer is to be of 
genuine assistance to the public affairs officer by making the results of evaluation 
research available to him. Submission of reports to Washington is of secondary 
importance. However all reports are submitted to Washington, including the 
raw data. 

Public affairs officers are as much interested in negative study results as in 
positive study results and readily permit negative results to be forwarded to 
Washington. These negative results are essential to program improvement. 
Study results which are preponderantly positive are apt to be suspect both in 
Washington and in the field. 

Criticism 6.— Evaluation officers in the field may make recommendations to 
the public affairs officers at the posts, but they cannot enforce their recommenda- 
tions, and have little practical recourse if their recommendations are ignored. 

Comment: The poabaaidets officer in the field is a staff arm of the public affairs 
officer who has primary responsibility for information activities at the post and 
needs all the assistance he can obtain from evaluation research. If the evaluation 
officer had the authority to enforce his recommendations, he would in effect 
usurp the power of the public affairs officer. 

Iixperience has demonstrated that evaluation research is done most success- 
fully when the researcher is thoroughly familiar with program operations and 
needs. Being a member of the information staff himself, the evaluation officer 
is in an ideal position to acquire such familiarity. 

Though public affairs officers may not follow some recommendations of evalua- 
tion officers, the reports (raw data as well as completed analysis) are submitted 
to Washington for further study and possible utilization in other areas. 

Criticism ?.—QOutside research agencies, contracted for specific evaluation 
studies, are under pressure to reflect favorably on the administration of the Inter- 
national Information Administration, since the latter has the power to grant or 
deny future contracts. 

Comment: A technically competent and reputable research staff does not exert 
pressure upon any agency, within or without, to reflect favorable results. The 
ILA strives for the utmost objectivity on the part of its research agencies and would 
in fact deny future contracts to any agencies which did bias results. 

Suggestion 1.— Modern research techniques should be utilized to test effectiveness ; 
to see what ideas of the enemy and the United States are being accepted; how 
many people are being reached through each media; and to what extent its has 
swung away from communism. 





practical, the IIA is using tl 
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Comment: Modern research techniques as developed in the United States 
unnot be transposed to foreign cultures i toto In some areas these techniques 
be used, in others, major revisions and adaptations must be made Wher 


techniques overseas 
Che use of polling techniques, despite obvious difficulties, has been attempted 


th 








any areas to determine attitudes and possible themes to be used to reach the 
sired audience. At the same time, surveys have been conducted to determine 
t only how many people are being reached by different media, but which groups 
panel technique is be ing used wherever possibile to cae I ine the extent of 
shifts in opinion. 
Suggestion 2 An independent group not directly involved with the informatiot 
ogram should undertake a comparative examination of the effectiveness of 
chniques used by the various agencies in the information field, such as the 
rnational Information Administration, Mutual Securit Agency echnical 


operation Administration, ete 

Comment: On January 16, 1953, a Media Evaluation Review Committee 

uded by Dean Wilbur Schramm, Division of C 
ois, was established The committee consists of 12 outs 

private industry, universities, and Governme: 


ommunications, University of 
anding authorities 
communications representing 
ervice. It is making a thorough analysis of evaluation activities in IIA and 
thin approximately six weeks expects to submit a set of recommendations on 
yw evaluation of the information program should be orgs d and carried on 
Suggestion 3.—Self-evaluation by the International Information Administration 





ar operations, but a completely independ 





suld be continued as a guide to regu 
audit of effectiveness should be made periodically 

Comment: An independent audit would have certain theoretical advantag 

Perhaps the most important would be that it would serve as a check agai 








rofessional incompetence or shortcomings on the part of the self-evaluating 
roup. It might detect weaknesses or inadequacies in methodology as well as 
biases in the treatment of evaluation data and results 

However, it would be an expensive undertaking to provide, and could be ju ti- 


fied only if it exposed rather serious shortcomings in the perf 1ance of the self- 


aluation group. The IIA’s comment on suggestion 4, immediately below, als 








wrtains to the suggestion here 
Suggestion 4. Periodic independar t evaluations should be undertaken by the 
Advisory Commissions, expanded into an evaluation agency, or by an evaluation 
iff attached to the Commissions or to relevant committees of Congress 


Comment: The desirability of making pe riodic independent evaluations is 


} 











seriously questioned The expense involved in operating an independent unit 
iddition to an evaluation unit within the agency has already been noted The 
ide talent required to conduct the audit would be drawn from the same pool of 
research personnel now being consulted on a continuing basis by IIA and the 
results would tend to dupli existing IIA findings. Such an evaluation unit 
uld have a need for special knowledge of all countries which the IIA has ae 
tired over several vears on the foreign scene The lines of communication wit! 
ie field for evaluations of field programs would be seriously strained by a duy 
cating evaluation program 
Suggestion 5 A small inspector corps, responsible either to the Administrator 
the Advisory Commission, or Congress should provide a continuous cireu 
spec ion of operations in the field If the corps is attached to the Internationa 
Information Administration, it should be completely independent of the regular 


chain of command and inspectors should not be subject to reassignment to any 
her branch of the International Information Administration or the Department 





of State. 
Comment: The suggestion is a sound one In effect an 


corps already exists Four members of the Foreign Service I spection Corps 


devote full time to inspection of ILA activities 


independent it spection 


(Whereupon, at 3:15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed until Friday 
April 24, 1953.) 
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Unirep STaTEs SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p. m., in the old 
Supreme Court chamber, United States Capitol, Senator Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Senators Hickenlooper, Wiley, and Fulbright. 
Senator HickENLoopER. The subcommittee will come to order. 
The first witness this afternoon is Mr. Arthur A. Kimball. 
Will you please state, for the record, your name and position. 

















STATEMENT OF ARTHUR A. KIMBALL, ASSISTANT ADMINIS- 
TRATOR IN CHARGE OF MANAGEMENT, INTERNATIONAL 
INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY J. AL- 

BERT BUSH, PERSONNEL OFFICER 


Mr. Kimpatu. My name is Arthur A. Kimball and, Mr. Chairman, 
as of the close of business tonight I will be the Acting Deputy Admin- 
istrator of the International Information Administration. 

Senator Writey. Speak a little louder, please. 

Mr. Kimpau.. Yes, sir. 

As of the close of business tonight, I will be the Acting Deputy 
Administrator under Dr. Robert Johnson of the International Infor- 
mation Administration. 

Senator HickeNLooper. How long have you been with the pro- 
gram, Mr. Kimball? 

Mr. Kimpauu. Mr. Chairman, I came with the program in March 
1952, from another part of the Department of State. 

Senator HickeNLooprer. What part of the Department is that? 

Mr. Kimpatu. I was Executive Director of the Bureau of German 
Affairs in the assignment just preceding that with IIA in March of 
1952. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Are you a career man in the Department 
of State? 

Mr. Kimspau. I am a career man in the civil service part of the 
Government, sir, 25 years of service. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Yes. Has most of that time been with 
the Department of State. 

Mr. Kimpa.u. I will give you a very quick run-down, if I may. 

I spent the first 6 years with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in the Department of Commerce, from 1928 to 1934. 
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[ was with the National Recovery Administration from 1934 to 
1936; | was with the Federal Security Agency from 1936 to 1942; | 
was in the United States Army from 1942 to 1946, and then, with the 
exception of a 3-month period with the Veterans’ Administration, | 
have been with the Department of State since 1947. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Is your job now in connection with per- 
sonnel rather than program direction or things of that kind? 

Mr. Kimpauu. As of now; yes, sir. It is a job which includes 
personnel, budget, and all the other items which go into the heading 
normally of administration. 

Senator HickeNLoopER. Do you have a statement? 

Mr. Kimpatu. I have a brief statement, if I may read it. 

Senator HickENLOOPER. Yes, indeed, you may proceed. 

CAREER SERVICE 
Mr. Krmpauyt. Mr. Chairman, in coming before you today to dis- 
cuss the subject of personnel, I know you are aware of the fact that 
our human resources are the most important mae factor in the 
accomplishment of our information objectives. I do not look upon 
personnel management as an end in itself. Instead the basic respons- 
ibility of the International Information Administration’s personnel 
management program is to obtain, retain, and effectively deploy the 
best available men and women. This calls for only one thing: A 
true career service in the field of international information with a 
practical integration of the domestic and overseas operations. 

In attempting to develop a true career service in this field, we 
come face to face with certain fundamental problems which, in my 
judgment, have not been completely resolved. The field of inter- 
national information is acomparatively new one as far as we Ameri- 
cans are concerned. There is no reservoir of individuals whose 
professional training and experience have made them fully qualified 
to perform its many specialized functions in the United States or 
abroad, and it is almost impossible for one to get the ideal combination 
of experience outside the Federal Government. 

Moreover, there does not now exist, to the best of my knowledge, 
an organized academic program designed to train men and women 
specifically for careers in this field. 
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RECRUITING PERSONNEL FOR INFORMATION PROGRAM 








Obtaining our necessary manpower, therefore, resolves itself into 
two steps: (1) Recruiting the best people available, and (2) providing 
them with the kind of individual training needed to adapt their 
particular skills to the tasks peculiar to our operations. 

Some of the people we have recruited had professional competence 
in one or more of the information or cultural techniques. Others 
had varying degrees of expertness in the languages, histories, cultures, 
and psvchologies of those areas of the world to which they are assigned 
or for which they are preparing materials. But very few at the time 
of joining the International Information Administration had that 
precise balance of qualifications necessary for immediate performance 
at optimum effectiveness. To a certain extent they have had to 
acquire the proper balance of skills the hard way. Our training pro- 
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ram, although it has been improved significantly in recent months, 
still leaves much to be desired. 

We recognize the improbability of being able to recruit persons 
already possessing ideal qualifications for all of our highly specialized 
jobs. We must, therefore, intensify our training effort to the point 
where it builds up our skills to meet our needs. Greater resources 
need to be made available specifically for training purposes. 

If the International Information Administration acquires the 
stature which it deserves in the total framework of our Government, 
and if it establishes its reputation with the American public as a vital 
force in our national security and welfare, I am sure we can look 
forward to the day when ambitious young men and women will train 
themseives for professional careers in this field. American colleges 
and universities will then rise to the demand and develop professional 
curricula leading to such careers. The degree of interest of career 
Foreign Service officers in specializing in these activities will be one 
yardstick as to the standing of this program. It is our responsibility 
to encourage these developments. 














SALARY SCALES, JOB PRESTIGE, AND MORALE 





The solution to the problem of obtaining and retaining the kind of 
people needed to guarantee the long-range success of our program 
depends, in part, upon the salary scales and prestige of the jobs to be 
filled. We cannot expect, in most cases, to compete with private 
enterprise on a dollar-for-dollar basis; but we can attract and hold 
competent, yes, even outstanding, men and women if the relative 
status of our positions is improved. 

I do not offer this as an argument for higher salaries generally; 
that is a question to be dealt with for the Federal service as a whole. 
But I do think it is essential that ways and means be developed for 
raising the levels of a number of key positions. 

Although salary and status are important factors in retaining com- 
petent personnel, especially at the higher levels, we must not overlook 
the importance of morale. Morale is based on such considerations as 

1) confidence in our leadership, (2) faith in the importance of our 
undertaking, and (3) public recognition of our competence and integ- 
rity which reflects itself in the stability of our operation and security 
of employment. 

[ believe that our people for the most part and at all levels have the 
first two in abundance. I hope that the third is within reach. 

The third factor in our personnel management system, namely, 
deployment of our manpower resources, is largely a problem of internal 
management. Before the establishment of the International Infor- 

nation Administration in January 1952, the dispersion of responsi- 
bilities and authorities throughout the Department of State seriously 
interfered with the best utilization of highly specialized skills. I am 
happy to say that, over the past year, great improvements have been 
made. 

In summary, I can say that it is our intention to move ahead, as 
rapidly as circumstances will permit, to provide a true career system 
which will attract, develop, and retain the highest caliber of profes- 
sional people in the international information and educational ex- 
change program. 
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CRITICISMS AND SUGGESTIONS REGARDING ADMINISTRATION AND 
PERSONNEL 


Senator HickmeNLooprr. You have read the list of criticisms which 
have been developed in these hearings, have you not, Mr. Kimball? 

Mr. Kimpa.u. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickeNLooprr. Would you care to go through those 
criticisms on internal administration and personnel and give your 
observations on them? 

Mr. Kimpauu. I would be glad to, sir; and, Mr. Chairman, I have 
here with me Mr. J. Albert Bush, who is our top personnel officer in 
ILA, and if the committee is willing, I think it might be helpful if he 
could join me at this time at the table. 

Senator HickENLooPEeR. We are very glad to have him. 

Mr. Kimpauu. For the record, Mr. Bush is Chief, Manpower 
Utilization Division, International Information Administration. 

Mr. Chairman, it is our understanding that these criticisms and 
suggestions which the committee kindly furnished to us are not the 
opinions necessarily of the committee, but are criticisms and sug- 
gestions which have come to the committee’s attention, and which 
they would like to have our thoughts on. 

Senator HickenLoorgerR. That is correct. The subcommittee has 
come to no conclusions on any of these matters; but these are criticisms 
and comments which have been raised at various times in our hearings 
and studies, and we would like to have you canvass them. 


FAST BUILDUP OF INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kimpauu. Fine. 

The first criticism was that the program has been built up faster 
than qualified personnel with a knowledge of foreign peoples and the 
art of propaganda have become available. 

I would like to comment that the information program was expanded 
to meet urgent situations overseas. Because of this urgency it was 
not always possible to wait for employees with the ideal combination 
and recruit, employees with the ideal combination of qualifications, 

An added complication has been the fact that there is no established 
occupational group in propaganda work or information work. There- 
fore, it has been necessary to select employees having related experi- 
ence capable-of being converted to such work through training and 
through work in the program. 

Mr. Chairman, if I could, I will go through these—there are some 
points which I think are of particular importance, such as training, 
and after that I would like to speak a little bit more to—— 

Senator HickenLoorrer. Mr. Kimball, if I correctly understand 
your answer, you say this program has been built up faster than 
qualified personnel with a knowledge of foreign peoples and the art 
of propaganda have become available. 

Mr. Kimpatu. That is right. 

Senator HickenLooper. Now, there may be perfect justification 
for that lack. We have built extremely fast; everybody agrees that 
we have not had a reservoir of sufficient numbers of completely trained 
people. I assure you that that kind of an answer, so far as I am 
personally concerned, would not make you heinous people at all; it is 
just a canvass of the facts. 
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Mr. Kimpauu. That is absolutely correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The answer to the question is, I think, the committee is certainly 
very much interested in knowing what we might do to avoid that sort 
of thing in the future. 

Senator HickenLooprer. I think you canvassed that somewhat in 
your statement. 

Mr. Krmpauu. Yes. 

Senator HickENLOopER. You suggested better training methods, 
and so on, 

FILLING VACANCIES IN IIA 


Mr. Kimpauu. The second criticism was that there has been too 
much hiring just to fill vacancies; the International Information 
Administration does not wait for the right person for the job. 

In answer to that, I would like to say that there have been instances 
where the urgency of meeting a critical staffing need has not permitted 
the type of complete, orderly recruiting process which would have 
produced the best possible candidate. To meet practical operating 
demands, it has sometimes been necessary to accept the best available 
candidate. However, there has been no general practice of employ- 
ment for the sheer purpose of adding emp loyees to the payroll. No 
employee selection system is perfect; and at that point, I would like 
to say also, Mr. Chairman, that I feel that one step which should be 
taken to provide a better selection process would be for the Inter- 
national Information Administration to carry on its own recruitment. 

At the present time, even with the additional responsibilities and 
authorities which were turned over a year ago to the International 
Information Administration, the recruitment function has remained 


with the central personnel office of the Department of State. 

Because the types of positions, the types of people who are needed 
for this program, differ so much from the types that you would have in 
the normal Foreign Service, in consular and economic and political 
and other types of activity, it seems to me that a more effective 
recruitment job would be undertaken if that were handled as a function 


by the ILA itself. 


RIGHT OF SELECTION REGARDING IIA PERSONNEL 


The third criticism was that the International Information Admin- 
istration is a dumping ground for unqualified or incompetent employ- 
ees from elsewhere in the State Department, or for young Foreign 
Service officers in need of an assignment. 

To comment on that, in a reduction-in-force in the De partment of 
State some years ago, the information program was forced to accept a 
block of departmental employees with only minimum powers of selec- 
tion. 

IITA has recently had the authority necessary to review the qualifi- 
cations of individuals proposed for assignment to the information 
program from other areas of the Department, and unsuitable employ- 
ees have been largely eliminated. 

In addition, we have repeatedly attempted to interest a large num- 
ber of Foreign Service officers in this field of activity. We have been 
particularly anxious to obtain young Foreign Service officers so that 
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we might train them and arouse their interest in making the informa 
tion program a career. 

At the time | came with the program a year ago, Mr. Chairman, | 
was somewhat surprised to find that in our overseas world-wide 
program, we had, I believe, 28 regular foreign service officers at 
that time, that is, FSO’s, as they are called. This is one of th 
things which I and others got into, rolttine with the top people in 


the State Department, so that there has been improvement during 


the past vear to the point where at the present time, while still not a 
large number, it is about doubled. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Does that doubling of the empl yyment 
of the State Department refer to the criticism? I mean, is the fact 
that young Foreign Service officers in need of assignment are put into 
into this program, one of the sources of criticism? 

Mr. Krmpauy. No, sir; | am glad you pointed that up because 
what I want to say is, in this process, in coming more up to date than 
the earlier reference of some years ago, in this process the IIA has 
has had the clear right of selection, so that that situation which did 
develop some years ago is no longer the case today. 

Senator HicKeENLoopeER. All right. 







DISMISSING IIA 





EMPLOYEES 





UNDER 





PRESENT REGULATIONS 





Mr. Kimpaty. The fourth criticism was that it is next to impossible 
to get rid of incompetents in the field under present employment 
regulations; as the program has grown haphazardly over the past 
few years an accumulation of persons not qualified for their present 
jobs has developed. 

In reply to that, the involuntary separation of an employee is, 
of course, difficult anywhere in the Federal service. The difficulty is 
not limited to firing employees in the field service of the information 
program. The key in all such cases is firm decisive action by super- 
visory officials. 

Employees in the Foreign Service staff are on probation for 2 years 
This provides an adequate trial period. 

During that trial period, dismissal is relatively easy, provided 
supervisory officials face their responsibilities. 

After completion of the probationary period, this discharge becomes 
more difficult. However, substantial evidence of incompetence or 
unsuitability can be acted upon promptly and conclusively. Foreign 
service reserve appointments are limited to a 4-year maximum. 

Generally speaking, most employees are considered well qualified 
for their present jobs. There may be instances where the qualifica- 
tions of an individual employee for a particular job can be challenged. 
However, it is not correct to infer a large accumulation of misfits in 
the program. 

The same applies in the domestic service, Mr. Chairman. There 
there is a probation period of 1 year, and I think one of the most 
important factors in keeping incompetents out of the program or 
seeing that they come out is that the supervisors of the employees 
face up to the responsibilities, and when they are incompetent, say so, 
and not give them a satisfactory efficiency rating. 
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IN IIA 





MORALE 


The fifth criticism is, the stability of the information program is so 
uncertain because of fluctuating appropriations and changing adminis- 
trators, that morale is low throughout the International Information 
Administration, 

My comment is that fluctuating appropriations, reorganizations, 
program adjustments, and other changes do affect morale and create 
uneasiness and uncertainty among employees. 

However, we do not believe that morale is low throughout ITA. 
In spite of these uncertain conditions which tend to affect the morale 
of employees, we believe morale has generally been surprisingly high 
due to faith in our purpose. We recognize that there have been some 
( onspic uous exceptions. 

That is something a little hard to judge, but that is, I think, a fair 
analysis of a good cross section. 











LOYALTY AND SECURITY CLEARANCE OF PERSONNEL 











The sixth criticism is, information program applicants must wait 
too long for clearance and often give up the idea of working for the 
program. 

The comment, in reply, is that investigation is unquestionably a 
time-consuming process. Many qualified applicants are lost because 
of the time involved in clearances. This is particularly true in the 
case of lower grade or clerical personnel who often drop out for financial 
reasons. Ways should be devised for speeding up the clearance 
process, without jeopardizing the basic purposes of investigation. 

To give you an example, there have been times when persons who 
had indicated willingness and would have been of great benefit to 
the program, out of the academic world, have told us that if we can 
give them a firm offer of employment, by, let us say, July 15, they 
would be glad to come with us; but at that point the university to 
which they are attached must firm its plans finally for the next 
academic year, and because of the problem of time consumption in the 
clearance process, we have lost some very good people for at least the 
next year. 

I hope that some way can be found, and that is being studied, so 
that without in any way lowering the standard which should be 
maintained for security in this program—and it does have one of the 
highest standards of any Government agency—that we find some way 
to get around this time lag problem. 

Senator Futpricut. What do you mean when you say that it has 
the highest standard of any Government agency‘ 

Mr. Kimpauy. What I meant by that, Se nator, was that in our 
program under Public Law 402 a full field investigation is required 
before a person can be brought into the program at all. 

In some other agencies having the full field investigation, such as 
MSA and TCA, they have provisions allowing for a 90-day period 
after a name check, 90-day period during which you can put the person 
on the roll, subject to investigation. In our case you cannot do that 
until after the investigation is entirely complete and the person is 
cleared. 
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INVESTIGATIONS, FEARS, AND SECURITY RISKS 


Criticism No. 7. Constant investigation and fear of being slandered 
has prevented many qualified people from working in the information 
program. 

In reply to that, we have no knowledge of any person who has 
declined employment or left the program for this reason alone. It 
may have been a contributing factor in some instances, 

Criticism No. 8. Doubtful security risks or persons of questionable 
personal stability are employed in the International Information 
Administration. 

To reply to that. all employees of the International Information 
Administration are investigated as r quired by Public Law 4( 2, as J 
mentioned a moment ago. Loyalty and security matters are handled 
and adjudicated through established channels, 

Those who have failed to meet loyalty and security standards have 
been terminated. If new standards are adopted, all employees wil] 
be reviewed in accordance with those standards, and appropriate 
action initiated, 

There may be some employees in the program who, in the opinion 
of others, are of questionable personal stability. This tends to be 
true of any organization. 

Appropriate action will be taken in any instance where it can be 
adequately established that the person is incapable of meeting the 
character and performance requirements of his position, 


STATUS OF INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Criticism No. 9. The status of the information program is too low 
to have the prestige necessary to attract and keep qualified admin- 
istrators. 

The comment on that is that the prestige and status are certainly 
important in attracting and holding men of ability in any employment 
situation. Failure to enhance the prestige and status of Federal 
employees generally is a problem recognized as government-wide. 

The constant change in the International Information Administra- 
tion program, its public controversial character, its lack of identity as a 
major effort of the Government, lack of understanding of its key role 
in top government policy, its peripheral position in the Department of 
State, and similar factors have detracted from its status, prestige, and 
reputation. Actions designed to enhance its Status and prestige will 
inevitably ease the task of attracting and holding able personnel. 

[ might comment: I think the type of study made by this committee, 
as an example, will bring forth recommendations and concrete actions 
which should in themselves help in giving that kind of stability to 
employment in the agency, and in attracting the best qualified people. 


ATTITUDE OF CAREER EMPLOYEES TOWARD IIA 


Criticism No. 10. International Information Administration jobs 
are not sought by capable career employees because they do not 
lead to the choice jobs in the State Department. 

In answer to that, it is true that the information program has been 
regarded by many career officers of the Foreign Service as, at most, a 
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passing, short-term, extracurricular activity overseas. Many of them 
have regarded assignment to the program as a diversion which would 
not enhance their careers. 

Planned participation in the program by career officers should be 
very useful background for almost any key position in the Department. 
However, it has been difficult to convince members of the career ser- 
vice, generally, that assignment to the program is advantageous to 
them. 

I might add to that, Mr. Chairman, that I think it has been a long, 
slow process to convince some of the career people that this is an 
important part of the program which should be as much of a career to 
them as economic, political or something else. 

| think I would like to see the day come when any Ambassador who 
is appointed from the career service would have at least a couple of 
years in this program behind him at the time he took on that assign- 
ment as chief of mission. 


SALARY SCALES 





Criticism No. 11. There are insufficient top-flight information people 
in the program because of inadequate salary scales. 

The International Information Administration does need authority 
to establish a certain number of supergrades for the purpose of holding 
top-flight people and of attracting outstanding persons from private 
employment. 

Even with authority for greater use of supergrades, it is recognized 
that the type of individual desired for key positions would have to 
come into the agency at a financial sacrifice. However, the prestige 
of the supergrade positions offsets this factor to some extent. 

Below these positions at the highest level, we still must compete 
with private employers in professions or occupations where salaries 
are generally higher than average. However, the problem is not con- 


sidered as great as that existing in the top positions. 
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I believe you probably heard before, Mr. Chairman, but at the 
present time, for example, the International Information Admuinistra- 
tion has three supergrades, and that includes the Administrator him- 
self, for an agency which is in total employees here and overseas in 
excess of 40 percent of the total State Department and Foreign Service. 

Criticism No. 12. The information program has too many specialists ; 
there should be fewer, better-rounded people. 

There is need in the program for both specialists and generalists. 
Selection of employees to fill positions is determined by the specific 
requirements of each position. 

Senator WiLtey. What does that 40 percent amount to in numbers? 

Mr. Kimpauu. Excuse me for just a minute. A revised total as of 
February 27, and this includes locals as well as Americans, is 11,986. 

Senator Wier. Is that the total? 

Mr. Kimpauu. That is the total, sir. 

Senator Wiury. In the entire program? 
Mr. Kimpatu. Yes, sir; both overseas 
Senator Witey. Do you say 12,000 people? 
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Mr. Kimpauy. That is right. That is the authorized staffing before 
these recent cuts. 

Senator HicKENLooprr. That is approximately 40 percent of the 
entire State Department personnel, not the State Department Foreign 
service. 

Mr. Kimrauy. Am J] correct? It is the total State and Foreign 
Service—yes, sir: State Department, including the Foreign Service. 

Senator HickeNnLooprr. | think there is in excess of about 
30,000—maybe 33,000 in the State Department altogether. That 
includes Foreign Service, domestic operations, and these various ap- 
pendages attached to the State Department. 

Mr. Kimpauu. I was using the figure in excess of 40 percent—it 
was as of about last summer, I had a check made of this as of that 
time. 

Senator HickENLOopER. Forty percent of 33,000 would be around 
13,000 

Mr. Kimpaty. That would be just about right. 

Senator Witry. Do you think that number is the right number or 
is it too small a number or too great a number? 

Mr. Kimpau. Senator Wiley, as a matter of fact, we are making 
some reductions now, as I believe Dr. Johnson pointed out. 

We feel at this time we can and should, for economy reasons try to 
get down to the basic hard core that we feel is absolutely justified, 
that we can and should bring the program down. 

We are now making a reduction currently of something over 800 
jobs at this present time. 

Senator Witney. That still leaves over 11,000, 11,186. 

Mr. Kimpauu. That would bring it between ten and eleven thous- 
and, Senator. 

Senator Witry. Wait a minute, either your mathematics or mine 
are wrong. You start out with 11,986, and you subtract 800. 

Mr. Kimpatu. This particular reduction in force, the 800 would be 
correct. There is another 125 in administrative support, so that 
made it 925, which took it down to—11,061 is the correct figure. 

Senator Winey. All right, 

Mr. Kimpauy. Mr. Chairman, that includes, I want to point out, 
approximately something over 2,000 positions which are paid out of 
these appropriations but are in the Department of State proper and 
provide administrative Support to the program. In the final figure 
there are 2,235 such positions, 


ATTITUDE TOWARD JOURNALISTS 


The attitude—this is criticism 13- of the State Department toward 
journalists in the program is one of tolerance at best. and journalists 
should not be placed under the jurisdiction of bureaucrats if they are 
to do effective work. 

The comment is that we are unaware of any tendency to discriminate 
against journalists. As a matter of fact, a rather high percentage of 
the employees of the International Information Administration were 
selected for their jobs because they were competent in this field. 

Senator Wiiey. Is there any reason why they should be treated 
any differently from any other class? 

Mr. Krupaty. Not at all, sir. Tt just happens in our particular 
work we do have more need for journalists than most other programs. 
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INITIATIVE AND IMAGINATION OF INFORMATION OFFICERS 








Criticism No. 14. Pressure to conform to standard State Depart- 
ment diplomatic procedure and behavior pattern abread destroys the 
nitiative and imaginative drive of information officers. 

The comment on that is this seems more a criticism of the Depart- 
ment of State than of ILA. It is most probable that the association 
of ILA information officers and of Foreign Service diplomats has been 
mutually beneficial. JIA people have learned that most nations are 
more punctilious than we, and have learned to avoid unnecessary 
offense to the people with whom they must deal. 

On the other hand, the diplomats have been prevented from taking 
their protocol too seriously. It is hard to believe that in many 
instances information officers have been inhibited to the point of 
losing their initiative and imaginative drive. 

[ might add there, if 1 may, Mr. Chairman, I think one of the 
improvements in the program over the past year, since I have been 
with it, has been the increasing interest of the chiefs of mission in the 
various countries and the other members of his staff in this program 
and, so far as possible, their participation along with our public affairs 
officers in the program. | think it has not been a matter of either one 
in any way hampering the work of the other. I think the team play 
is very important in the success of our program, and I would assume 
in the success of their direct missions. 
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TRAINING AND ORIENTATION FOR FIELD 












Criticism No. Usual training for foreign service does not yield 
expert information officers; there has been too little training and 
orientation for all field personnel. 

Our comment is that this is a just and fair criticism. It points to a 
problem the solution of which is being conscientiously sought. 

I might say that I feel again here, as I mentioned in the case of 
recruitment, that the training procedure for the International Informa- 
tion Administration should be brought over and centralized within 
the Information Administration. The type of training needed in this 
particular work is so different from the normal training for the Foreign 
Service, as a whole, that, except for attendance at general courses for a 
week or so, I believe that a much more effective training program 
could be done, and it should be done within the IIA. 

I might add, in addition, that we have done some very effective 
work, | believe, in bringing back a number of local employees in our 
program and giving them some special training back in the United 
States. 

I want to say more about locals when you get to those questions 
lateron. But we brought back within the last 12 months 83 such local 
employees of good standing in the program, and that type of training 
we have handled within the ILA. 





















REPLACEMENT 





PERSONNEL ROTATION AND VACANCY 









Criticism No. 16. Rotation of personnel in the field is too rapid. 
Our comment is that during the past 3 years, the information pro- 
gram has expanded substantially . This has made necessary more than 
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the normal number of adjustments in personnel to meet changing 
needs. However, this condition has not been serious nor is it expected 
to be in the future. Present regulations provide for transfers from 
hardship posts after one 2-year tour of duty and from nonhardship 
posts after two tours of duty. Quite naturally an occasional exception 
must be made to meet the requirements of the service. 

Criticism No. 17. Replacement of vacancies in the field is too slow, 

We can never eliminate this problem completely because of the 
necessity of timing transfers to coincide with home leave in the United 
States. To do otherwise would result in excessive travel costs. The 
taking of this 60 days’ leave en route to a new post results, in many 
instances, in the post being vacant during this period. 

That is a problem of which we are very well aware, and which the 
best planning we can do administratively to avoid it is important. 
It is constantly in mind, but it just means that you cannot have some- 
one away on home leave, and cover all the posts effectively. 


OVERSTAFFING 


Criticism No. 18. Chief posts in some countries are overstaffed 
with information people who should be stationed in smaller cities. 

The comment on that is that the staffing requirements at individual 
posts are determined by the needs of the program, and personnel are 
stationed at those localities where the most effective job can be done. 
It is our objective to decentralize the program to the lowest prac- 
ticable level. 

At that point I might mention, Mr. Chairman, that we are giving 
the field every opportunity now that we can to tell us how best to 
establish their resources and to meet the program in their particular 
country. Where the program should be more decentralized within a 
country, and the chief of mission and public affairs officer so advise 
us, there will be no problem about doing whatever they find is best. 


PERSPECTIVE OF AMERICAN OFFICIALS OVERSEAS 


Criticism No. 19. In some posts American officials tend to become 
advocates of the country in which they are stationed rather than of 
America. 

The planned rotation of assignments, coupled with 60 days’ leave 
in the United States every 2 years for re-Americanization, is for the 
purpose of maintaining the perspective of American officials in the 
Foreign Service. 

I think that the insistence on the home leave provisions is very 
important for just this reason. I would agree that I have heard of 
some instances where people in the field wanted to forego their home 
leave, which is expensive at times where they have a family and have 
no particular place to stay here for 60 days, but I think it is the sort 
of thing that should be almost insisted upon except under exceptional 
conditions so that they will get home and keep in touch with the 
United States at regular periods. 
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EMPLOYING LOCAL PERSONNEL ABROAD 


Criticism No. 20. Excessive use of Americans abroad is expensive 

id creates suspicion in some areas. 

The question raised here is one which has been under constant ob- 
servation and study for some time. It is the practice of the Inter- 
national Information Administration to use indigenous personnel to 
the fullest extent possible, consistent with security requirements and 
the program objectives. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say there that I feel that there is a 
possibility of making greater use of certain types of locals. If I might 
cite an example, due to the cost of sending an American overseas, the 
cost of transporting his family, the cost of providing housing in one 
way or another, and all that goes with it, frequently or at least in 
many cases, if we could find a qualified local overseas, it is possible 
that the same money which would be necessary to send an American 
family over would provide for three local em ployees of the same gen- 

| level. 

Resid Witey. Would that include displaced persons and escapees? 

Mr. Kimpa.u. Yes, sir; including any type pe ople 

Now, we went to the field about 60 ds avs ago to ask them to prov ide 
is with their complete plans in what we call a prospectus—if you have 
not heard about the prospectus, I will say this is the chance given the 
ield to tell us, within whatever resources we can make available, 
what kind of a program they want in their country. It is not a matter 
of sitting back here and determining that we want to give them a lot 
of pamphlets and other materia! if they feel they can do better in the 
field providing their own. We have asked them particularly in con- 
nection with the prospectus to tell us of any case where they can make 
greater use of local employees, at the consequent saving of cost to the 
United States. If there are any roadblocks in their particular country 
in the use of local employees who otherwise would be available and 
qualified for the program, we have asked that we be told about it so 
that we can try to find the means of removing any such roadblocks. 

Obviously, there are certain types of positions where you need 
Americans; there are certain countries where you will not find any 
qualified locals, except for clerical or janitorial or similar types of 
services. But if you take a country like Germany, just to pick one 
out, it seems to me that they have very competent engineers, let us 
say, radio engineers and diesel engineers. It has been my feeling that 
we could, with very minimum American personnel for security and 
supervision purposes, for example, operate a relay base in Munich 
largely with local personnel and at a great saving to the cost of the 
program. 


VALUE OF EMPLOYING ESCAPEES AND EXPELLEES 


Senator Witey. It makes good common sense to me that if you 
wanted to pierce the Lron Curtain with an idea, the people who could 
help you would be an escapee or an expellee, some chap or woman 
who suffered, who knows the psychology and thinking back of the 
curtain, and who knows how to reach the people. They are the peopl 
who have suffered and know the picture. What do we know about 
that? What does a Senator know about how to approach them if 
he went over there? We are no different from the average American 
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in that respect. But if an escapee or expellee came over, he would 
know the economic conditions, the political conditions, the social 
conditions, the religious conditions. They would know just what 
would appeal to the people behind the curtain and just how you 
could affect them. Is that not true? Are you utilizing any persons 
of that kind? 

Mr. KimpBauu. Senator, to the extent, in our program, that we 
can meet the security and other requirements of those people, by all 
means they have tremendous benefit, and that is one reason why we 
are expanding our Munich program. For example, where on radio 
we have been broadcasting in 6 languages, we are now planning to 
increase the programing right out of Munich, behind the Iron Curtain, 
into 8 more languages. The reason is that we can make use of the 
impact of people with news and programs originating right from this 
hub outside the [ron Curtain. 

Incidentally, Station RLAS has done very effective work, Senator 
as Senator Fulbright noted when he was over there—they have done 
very effective work in using people who had come across the line 
from East Berlin into West Berlin. 


SECURITY PROVISIONS APPLIED TO LOCAL PERSONNEL 


Senator HtckeNnLooper. As I think you pointed out, you have to 
know with whom you are dealing. 

Mr. Kimpauu. That is right, sir. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Just because somebody comes across the 
border and claims he has suffered is no indication that you ought 
to take him to your bosom and make him responsible for the propriety 
of the American program. 

One criticism | have heard personally in regard to our operations 
there, is that too often our program direction out of the Munich area 
has used some people who have escaped with their lives from behind 
the Lron Curtain, but who are just as much Communists and just as 
much against the American system or the present system as the 
Moscow Communists are. It is just that they want to get back and 
be the commissars in place of the people who are the commissars who 
chased them out and, therefore, they preach communism over the 
air if we do not catch them at it. They are just persons who belong 
to a different faction of the party. 

Mr. KimBatu. You are absolutely correct, Mr. Chairman, and 
that is the reason for, and the very good reason for, the security 
provisions under which we operate. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Yes. 

Mr. Kimpauyi. But where we can make an adequate check and 
adequately screen these people, Senator Wiley’s point is certainly 
well taken. 

Senator HickENLOOPER. Oh, yes, that is correct, once you deter- 
mine that those people are oriented and sincerely in accord with the 
ideas we are trying to promulgate. 

Mr. Kimpauu. That is right. 

Senator HickENLooPER. But you have got to be fairly certain or 
they may do you more harm than they do good. 

Mr. Kimpauu. That is absolutely right. This is a program of the 
United States Government, and anyone who works in it and speaks 
for it must carry out that program. 
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Senator HickeNn.Looper. I had one report, for instance, from the 
Munich area which said that 2 or 3 people who were then being used 
in this program were actually using it to try to entrench themselves 
so that they could go back behind “the Iron’ Curtain, and the "vy could 
take over from the particular people who had previously kicked them 






I do not know about the truth of that matter. I say that is a 
an I received and which I sent through to the proper people to 


look up. 
Mr. Kimsaut, I do not know about that particular instance, but 


it is the type of thing we do have to guard against very partic ularly. 
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Senator WiLey. I would anticipate that you certainly would take 
precautions, but I still make the point that the people who have 
lived with the people over there know far better the existing con- 
ditions and know better how to penetrate the consciousness of those 
people. If they are disloyal to us, of course, we naturally would not 
use them. But I might sav that in reply to Senator Hickenlooper, 
| have also heard criticism that we have not used enough of this type 
person and we have not used the quality that is available. There are 
the white Russians and others who are looking for opportunities. 
That criticism is true right here in Washington where there are 
university professors who say this very thing to us. I would not 
anticipate that anybody in a Government position would just reach 
out and take any scatterbrain who came along. But you were talking 
about, first, a reduction in costs. 

Mr. Kimpa.u. Yes. 

Senator Wi.tey. And we are also talking about how to get the 
idea ever, and the fellow who knows how to get the idea over is 
what you want. 

Mr. Kimpaut. I certainly agree with you, Senator, very much, and 
I think this move I mentioned of actually trying to move more of 
our program out of the United States over to, nearer to, the target 
that we are broadcasting to will give us better bol ar gas in that 
and we certainly will remain very conscious of i 
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Criticism No. 21. To a great extent, locals employed in the Inter- 
national Information Administration overseas are confined to the 
less important tasks, although many are extremely able. 

In reply, obviously, the less important and menial tasks should be 
performed by locals overseas. By and large, local employees are 
carrying responsibilities commensurate with their competence. In 
a very large number of cases, their competence and responsibility 
are at a high technical or professional level. It is not advisable 
from a security or a program point of view to employ local personnel 
in policy positions. However, it would not be surprising if, among 
the more than 4,000 locals now on the rolls, there were those whose 
talents are not being utilized at the optimum level. 

It is to that particular point that I mentioned the roadblocks. 
We have had some instances cited to us by public affairs officers where 
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there was a reluctance in the particular Embassy or legation to approve 
the payment of a salary for, let us say, a qualified engineer or someone 
who could serve perfectly well as a press officer, at above the level 
of the highest local outside of our program. 

Now, the highest local outside of our program may well be a clerk 
who has been in the E mbassy for 20 years, and whose salary is no 
way near what would compensate a person in a professional level. 
That is not prohibited by any departmental or Foreign Service regu- 
lations; it is more of a local condition, and as fast as those are pointed 
out to us, we are going to take steps to correct that particular problem 
and to make as much use as we can of qualified locals. 

Senator HickenLooprer. Thank you. 

Senator Wiley, do you have any questions you want to ask Mr. 


Kimball? 
SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING PROGRAM 


Senator Wixey. Are there some suggestions that you might very 
well briefly give us? 

Mr. Kimpatu. The first suggestion was that the program should be 
given higher status in the Department, in order to attract better 
personnel and executives. 

As has been pointed out earlier, I believe the program should receive 
higher status, and at the top key positions should be so recognized 
that we can attract poth from outside the Government and from 
within the Government the best qualified people available. 

The second suggestion was that the program should be removed 
from civil service, as is the Foreign Service, so that higher salaries can 
be paid, and hiring and firing can be done as needed. 

IIA employees stationed overseas are now a part of the Foreign 
Service personnel system and are not under civil service. The removal 
of domestic employees from civil service jurisdiction might permit 
certain freedom of action. However, a merit system of some type 
must be substituted if the program is to attract and retain employees 
interested in a career in the Government service. Possibly, the ideal 
arrangement’ would be one personnel system providing a career for 
employ ees in both the domestic and overseas activities. 

Senator HickENLooPER. Have you canvassed these suggestions in 
replies? 

Mr. Kimsa.t. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickeNLoorreR. Could you put them into the record? 

Mr. Kimpa.u. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickENLoopER. Our time is going to be quite limited this 
afternoon, and I think we may end up with no time available for the 
next witness. If you © i put the suggestions into the record, they 
will be there for our study. 

Mr. Kimpa.t., I will be glad to leave them, sir. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Do you have any other suggestions? 


NEED FOR TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. KimsBatt. One point, if I may make it in closing, I believe is 
important. I just wanted to point out that we have not been able to 
devote the facilities to training that this program and that these 
criticisms and suggestions have pointed out. 
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We placed in our budget for this year originally provision for 30 
positions for training purposes. Out of this total program we could 
at any time have 30 people, either new or people within the program, 
whom we could put on training for a period of 6 months or a year 
without thereby cuttirig down some other important post to make it 
possible. 

That particular item was cut out of the budget, and I just point 
out that regardless of how we finally come out at the end of the budget, 
and however the organization may be lined up, that I certainly agree, 
and the ITA certainly agrees, that we must actually make a calculated 
assignment of the resources to training. I think that that will in the 
long run be the best way to get the caliber of the personnel we need. 

Senator WiLtey. Where do they get the training? 

Mr. Kimpauu. One thing we would like to do, Senator Wiley, is 
to have such training positions or be able to utilize the people—-we are 
now talking informally, for example, and I cannot at this point, because 
it has not developed to the point where I could, made a publican- 
nouncement on it, but we are working, for example, with a private 
outside group and with a university which is considering setting up 
certain special courses just for this work, and we would get the most 
highly competent people for such training. The advisory commissions, 
the United States Advisory Commission, have shown a great interest 
in this, and offered to help us in any way they can, to assist in getting 
outside university interests and all in setting up some fine specialized 
training for this program. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Kimsauui. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
(The comments submitted by Mr. Kimball are as follows:) 


COMMENTS BY STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS ON SUGGESTIONS REGARDING 
PERSONNEL 


Suggestion 1.—The program should be given higher status in the Department, 
in order to attract better personnel and executives. 

Comment: See No. 9 under criticisms. 

Suggestion 2.—Program should be removed from civil service, as is the Foreign 
Service, so that higher salaries can be paid, and hiring and firing can be done as 
needed. 

Comment: IIA employees stationed overseas are now a part of the Foreign 
Service personnel system and are not under civil service. The removal of domes- 
tic employees from civil-service jurisdiction might permit certain freedom of 
action. However, a merit system of some type must be substituted if the program 
is to attract and retain employees interested in a career in the Government 
service. Possibly the ideal arrangement would be one personnel system providing 
a career for employees in both the domestic and overseas activities. 

Suggestion 3.—Transfer control over recruitment and training of personnel 
for information program to the International Information Administration, 
even if agency remains in the State Department. 

Comment: Transfer of control over recruitment and training to IIA should 
result in improved procedures and in speeding up processing. 

Suggestion 4.—Increase the number of supergrades allowed to the International 
Information Administration out of the State Department’s allotment of such 
grades, and fill the supergrades with top-level people from private industry. 

Comment: It seems unrealistic to propose arbitrary downgrading of other 
positions in the Department to make possible the upgrading of certain IIA jobs. 
There is no doubt that more IIA jobs are worthy of becoming supergrades. A 
more practical suggestion would involve an increase in the number of super- 
grades in the Department, with that increase allotted to IIA. 

Suggestion 5.—Selection of information personnel should be solely on the 
basis of qualification and zeal; politics and veterans’ status should not be con- 
sidered. 
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_Comment: We concur fully and have always operated on the basis of the prin- 
ciple involved in this suggestion, except for the reference to veteran’s status. 
Recognition of veterans’ preference is a matter of law and established public 
policy. 

Suggestion 6.—People who understand the United States, as well as a foreign 
area, should be brought into the program. ‘ 

Comment: We concur fully in this suggestion and employ both factors as selec- 
tion criteria. We have, on occasion, been obliged to settle for something less than 
the ideal candidate but have not abandoned these standards. 

Suggestion 7.— More journalists, rather than advertising men and psychological 
warriors, should be hired. : 

Comment: This point is subject to sharp debate by very competent people and 
is not likely to be quickly resolved. It is significant, however, that we have far 
more employees who can be described as journalists than as advertising men and 
psychological warriors. 

Suggestion 8.—Division heads in the International Information Administration 
and at the field posts should not be diplomats, but technicians of mass persuasion 

Comment: Best results would normally be expected from the key employee who 
is both a diplomat and a technician of mass persuasion. In some positions, skill 
as a diplomat is essential. In other, the technician will serve better. The only 
generalization which can be made is that assignments should be determined by the 
requirements of the job. : 

Suggestion 9.— Establish regular training program for information or propaganda 
personnel. An information institute could be set up to include courses at selected 
universities, and briefer courses (perhaps 6 months) for advertising men, news- 
papermen, and media experts. 

Comment: We concur in the suggestion that a regular training program should 
be established. Where and how its purposes can best be accomplished is now 
the subject of an intensive study. 

Suggestion 10.—Policymakers should be trained in the importance of propa- 
ganda and public opinion. 

Comment: It is highly desirable that policymakers be sensitive to the propa- 
ganda implications of policy determination. Training to accomplish this would 
be highly desirable but difficult to accomplish. 

Suggestion 11.—The best qualified people in the program should be sent as public 
affairs officers to the foreign. posts because, regardless of what the Washington 
office does, it is the local officer who will determine its effectiveness. 

Comment: We are keenly aware of the importance to the program of the local 
officer and make every effort to select the best qualified candidates available. 
However, the assignment of such persons to important Washington posts for 
periodic tours of duty is essential to insure that headquarters is properly geared to 
the needs and problems of field operations. 

Suggestion 12.—The head of the information post should be a career Foreign 
Service officer with specialized work done by non-Foreign Service officers. 

Comment: ITA has encouraged the assignment of those Foreign Service officers 
who are interested in training for top-level assignments in the information program. 
Many positions are now occupied by Foreign Service officers, and we hope to 
continue to encourage the utilization of those who possess the necessary aptitudes 
and interest in information work. 

Suggestion 18.—State Department should abandon the designation of “hardship 
post” and select people who genuinely like the area in which they serve and do not 
regard a particular locale as a “hardship.” 

Comment: We would not recommend abandoning the hardship-post designation. 
We feel the prineiple of providing added compensation for those who risk the 
hazards to health or are put to additional expense for themselves or their families 
because of assignments to certain areas should be continued. The existence of the 
hardship-post principle does not preclude the selection of people with a genuine 
interest in the area. y § 

Suggestion 14.—Permit information officers to remain for longer periods at 
difficult posts requiring specialized area skills. 

Comment: Officers with specialized area skills can be returned to difficult posts 
for an additional tour of duty with the agreement of the officer concerned and 
full consideration of the effects of such assignment on the health and well-being 
of the employee and his family. t 

Suggestion 15.—Increase the ratio of local employees to Americans in the field 
posts and increase the salaries of the former; employ locals for higher-grade 
positians (such as librarians) as well as for clerical and custodial positions. 
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Comment: See No. 20, Criticisms. 

Suggestion 16.—Redistribute personnel from overstaffed information centers 
in Embassy posts to important consular or interior districts 

Comment: See No. 18 under Criticisms. 

Suggestion 17——There should be greater utilization of displaced persons and 
escapees who understand the countries behind the Iron Curtain and will be listened 
to by their fellow countrymen, 

Comment: Such personnel are used to the extent possible, consistent with 
security and policy considerations 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. JOHNSTONE, JR., DEPUTY ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR FOR FIELD PROGRAMS, INTERNATIONAL INFOR- 
MATION ADMINISTRATION 


Senator HickENLoopeR. The next witness is William C. Johnstone, 
Deputy Administrator in Charge of Field Programs. 

Please identify yourself in connection with this program, and state 
your experience, unless it is already in your statement. 

Mr. Jounstone, No, it is not, sir; I can do that very briefly for you. 

Senator HickeENLooper. We want it in the record. 

Mr. Jonnstonge. My name is William C. Johnstone, Jr., and my 
present title is Deputy Administrator for Field Programs, Interna- 
tional Information Administration. 

I entered the Foreign Service of the State Department in 1946. 
Prior to that time I had 16 years at the George Washington University 
here in Washington, D. C., the latter years as dean of the school of 
government in that university. 

In 1946, I was assigned as chief public affairs officer in India. | 
was at the Embassy there, and returned to the State Department in 
this program in 1947. 

For nearly 4 years I was Director of the Office of Educational 
Exchange, and since the creation of the LIA, have been in my present 
position, sir. 

I have a statement, Mr. Chairman, which I do not think is very 
long, and if I may- 

Senator HickENLoopeEr. If you care to read it, you may proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE (continuing). I might read that statement, and then 
| will be glad to answer any questions. 


PROGRAM EMPHASIS SHIFTED FROM WASHINGTON TO THE FIELD 


During recent months, the major development in planning the 
activities of the ILA has been to shift emphasis from Washington to 
the field. As the committee is aware, we have been developing the 
total plan of activities for the information and educational exchange 
program on a ‘country-by-country basis. This goal calls for many 
selective activities which will satisfy the needs and conditions of each 
country—and which will make the output of the media services in 
Washington more responsive to each country program. 

A mechanism for promoting these changes has been created in the 
Office of Field Programs, which I head. The office is established, first, 
to represent the field posts in Washington, and, second, to coordinate 
the materials and activities of the media services to meet field needs. 

The primary effect of the change in operations, we believe, is to 
strengthen our field activities. For as these activities are localized 
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to the conditions in each country, they will inevitably influence more 
people in each country. A corollary effect is to place the initiative and 
responsibility for country planning as well as for country operations 
in the field posts. Actually, this is the heart of the undertaking, since 
the officers on the spot are best equipped to determine the character 
and scope of the information and educational exchange program for 
their country. 

So as to acquaint field officers with the new concept, and with the 
new program and budgeting procedures involved, a series of field 
conferences were held in Japan, Rangoon, New Delhi, Bonn, and 
Brussels last November and December. These conferences made 
possible a full exchange of views between headquarters and field 
personnel, 

Following these meetings, a new instruction was sent to all field 
posts outlining requirements for field development of country plans 
and country programs. To provide a standard, efficient guide i 
country planning , two documents were developed for use by each 
country mission. First, the Country Plan was devised with which 
each post analyzes its own situation, and states its current objectives, 
the job to be done, and the special audience groups to be reached. 
The Country Plan paper is then reviewed not only by the USIS staff 
in each mission overseas, but also by the political, economic, and 
other officers of the mission. When it is approved by the Ambassador, 
it is sent to Washington for final review. 

The second document in this planning process is called the Country 
Prospectus. In this document are outlined the projects and activities 
which compose the total information and educational exchange pro- 
gram for each country, and the personnel, funds, and resources 
required. 

In the meantime, the planning and programing processes in Wash- 
ington—even our terminology —have been thoroughly examined and 
revised. The old basis of ‘planning an aggregate of media service 
programs was changed to provide for the construction of the widely 
varying activities necessary in over 80 countries. Provision has been 
made for thorough review of all elements of each country program by 
the headquarters staff and for the means by which the Administrator 
can make his final decisions on (1) the total program, and (2) the level 
of each media service supporting the total program. 


CONCEPT OF COUNTRY PLANNING 


I should like again to emphasize two points about this concept of 
country planning. First, that by placing initiative and responsibility 
for the program in each country, greater flexibility is given to our 
USIS staffs in adjusting their activities to meet changing political 
conditions, and, second, that final decisions will be made by the 
Administrator. 

Country objectives naturally must be reviewed to insure that they 
conform to United States foreign policy. Programs for countries in 
each area must be compared so that proper emphasis can be given in 
terms of the importance of each area in the world to United States 
foreign policy objectives. And projects, activities, and particularly 
the funds requested must be reviewed in the light of tot a} funds and 
available resources. 
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While certain activities, such as the Voice of America programs, are 
not subject to direct control by individual country missions, these 
also must be reviewed by the Administrator in the light of country 
needs and policy objectives. 

The revised country plans and the annual prospectus are now begin- 
ning to come in from individual countries for review. They make 
available more concrete information than we have ever had before, 
and upon which we can plan and execute the total program for the 
next fiscal year. Economies thus can be more easily effected, and 
increased efficiency will result. 

The constant review of country activities which is the responsibility 
of my office, has revealed certain developments in the program whic 
[ believe are worthy of mention. We now have had 7 years of exper- 
ience. We now have many experienced field officers. In their esti- 
mation, and in ours, we have learned certain lessons. 


LESSONS LEARNED FROM EXPERIENCE 


We have learned that we cannot and should not try to be all things 
to all people. Clearly stated and simply worded objectives for each 
country now constitute the yardstick by which we must judge each 
project, each activity. 

We have learned that quantitative effort by no means brings results, 
or constitutes evidence of effectiveness. Statistics mean little unless 
they show a specific relationship between objectives, ideas, and facts 
and the particular audience in a particular country. 

We have learned that no single media is necessarily more effective 
than others. In a battle for men’s minds, what counts is the best 
combination of resources—of media—and the best deployment of 
forces. 

We have learned that, in most countries, the value of personal 
friendly relations between Americans, both officials and private 
citizens, with the nationals of the country can be productive of mutual 
understanding. It can do much to create confidence in the United 
States, its policies, its people, and its institutions. 

We have learned many new ways to combat Communist propa- 
ganda. Communist techniques can be made to backfire, Communist 
lies can be exposed, and Communist distortions can be corrected by a 
variety of methods. We have learned to make the truth count in 
our battles against world communism. 

We know, above all, that this kind of a program requires skilled 
and trained personnel. Most of our officers have acquired their skill 
by frontline experience in this battle. We need to—and will—utilize 
their experience in the development of a better system of training 
our personnel. We have dedicated people in this program, but we 
need now to find better ways to combine their dedication of spirit with 
mature judgment, experience, and more extensive training—if we are 
to succeed. 

Finally, I believe personally, that we have come to a better under- 
standing of our job. It is basically a political job, for this program 
is an effective arm or instrument of American foreign policy. In its 
simplest form, the job of this program is to implant a set of ideas or 
facts in the mind of a person. When this is done effectively, it results 
in action favorable to the achievement of American foreign policy. 
It can help to unite the free nations on the road to peace. 
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AUTHORITY OF FIELD OFFICERS 


Mr. Chairman. I have reviewed the criticisms and suggestions, 
and I find that many of them are relatively on the same subject, and 
in order to save your time, if you would wish, I can answer these very 
briefly in terms of a combination of them rather than going through 
them 1 by 1, if that would answer— 

Senator HickenLooper. I[ think that might answer the purpose 

Mr. JoHNSTONE (continuing). The purpose, and I could submit 
the details to you for the record, if you wish. 

Senator HickENLOOPER. If we feel there is anything we would like 
to have you amplify, we will ask you to do that. 

Mr. Jounstone. Of course, sir, I would be glad to answer any 
questions which you have. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. All right; proceed. 

[ assume this is in connection with the comments which have been 
handed to you, is that not correct? 

Mr. Jounstonn. Yes, sir. This is in connection with the criticisms 
and suggestions which have been submitted to your committee, and 
which you have submitted to us very kindly for comment. 

A number of the criticisms related to the delegation of authority to 
our field officers. 

In 1 or 2 instances the criticism was that we had delegated too much 
authority, and in another too little, and there was still too much cen- 
tralized control from Washington. 

I tried in my statement, Mr. Chairman, to indicate the extent to 
which we are putting initiative and responsibility on our staffs in the 
field. I would like to reenforce the fact that this is done with careful 
guidance from the headquarters as to policy, as to program objectives, 
and as to the general level of the program. 

When the field officers or USIS field officers have made up their 
estimates of the country situation, the resources which they require 
to do the job, these are sent back and again thoroughly reviewed 
and carefully reviewed here. 

We feel that we are achieving a better coordination, and that we 
have delegated responsibility to the field at the point where the field 
officers who are on the spot can contribute their best thinking to the 
successful operation of the program. But we recognize also all of this 
must be reviewed in terms of overall policy, and in terms of overall 
objectives in program resources here. 

Obviously, this requires careful management, sir, and careful admin 
istration, both in the field and in Washington. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INFORMATION SERVICE AND AMBASSADORS 


Another series of both criticisms and suggestions, Mr. Chairman, 
related to the relationship or role of the Information Service overseas 
in the embassy or the mission to the role of the Ambassador, to his 
part in the program, and there was some criticism that this activity 
was not regarded highly or favorably as it should be, perhaps, by our 
Ambassadors or chiefs of missions; that the chiefs of mission did not 
always participate effectively. 

I think some of this criticism, Mr. Chairman, has been justified. 
I think, however, that the record would show fairly well in the past 
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year that our Ambassadors, our chiefs of mission overseas, have come 
to an understanding and a considerable support for this program as an 
integral part of our overseas operations. 

I noted with interest the staff study which your committee prepared, 
Mr. Chairman, of the replies from the Ambassadors overseas to your 
query and, I think, that would bear out my statement. 

In the country planning process, we are requesting each mission to 
have the Ambassador give us full approval to the country plan, and to 
the requirement for resources and funds which are being proposed by 
our public affairs officer and his staff. 

I have seen many posts in which a small committee has been set 
up in the embassy, consisting of the Ambassador or his chief officer, 
the deputy chief of mission, along with our public affairs officer, the 
political officer, and often the labor and agricultural attachés, to try 
to bring the best brains of the embassy together to plan out and work 
out the objectives and the types of activities and programs that will 
be the most effective, sir. 

I might say also that the heads of the political bureaus or the geo- 
graphic bureaus in the Department, have very recently reinforced 
their feeling that this program is an important aspect of the conduct 
of our foreign relations and have, I think, indicated that they would 
desire to see it at a somewhat higher level than we have been able to 
give it, 

Several criticisms and 1 or 2 suggestions related to putting this 
program on a more or less country-by-country basis is the phrase 
| think that was used. I think, Mr. Chairman, I have covered that 
rather fully in my prepared statement. 

I would be prepared to and glad to answer any questions on that 
particular criticism if you wish, sir. 

In my prepared statement I tried to indicate the mechanism we 
have set up for exactly that purpose. 


AREA AND LANGUAGE TRAINING 


One criticism which was stated and which, I think, you referred to, 
or perhaps Senator Wiley did with the previous witness, Mr. Kim- 
ball, was the problem of area and language training for our officers; 
and ‘that, I think, we are all in agreement with, that we have not done 
as much—not able to do as much—as we should. We would like 
to do a great deal more. There are various things which Mr. Kim- 
ball amplified, which have stood in the way of this. There are things, 
I think, that can be done in the future. 

I might say that many of our officers have voluntarily undertaken 
this type of area and language training, partic ‘ularly some of them 
who know somewhat in advance, perhaps 3 to 4 months, 6 months 
sometimes in advance, that they are going overseas from Washington, 
and have voluntarily undertaken to take forei ‘ign language training. 
We also have available to them the foreign service institute for 
foreign language training, where the time element is involved. 

Senator HickeNnLooprer. If a person has a reasonably average 
competence but is not familiar with the language of a country to 
which he may be sent, what would be about the minimum period that 
he would have to study these intensive language courses in order to 
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give him rudimentary ability to carry on simple conversations? Of 
course, I realize languages differ, some are more difficult than others. 

Mr. Jounstone. That is quite right, sir. I think except for some 
of the more difficult languages, perhaps, a languave like Burmese or 
Indonesian—but for other languages, if the individual was able to 
devote, let us say, a half day 5 or 6 days a week, for a period of 7 weeks, 
that would give him a reasonable competence and a good start toward 
being conversant orally in the language. 

We have encouraged our officers, and our chiefs of missions have 
encouraged our officers, to devote time when they arrive at the post 
to do this. I have talked to some officers who find that where they 
are carrying on their regular ducies on the post and are able to take 
2 or 3 language instruction periods sometimes 4 hours per week, they 
say it takes 15 to 18 weeks, perhaps, to get them fairly conversant 
with the foreign language. The written language, depending on the 
language, of course, might be something else. In the case of Spanish, 
French, or Italian, that is not so difficult. 

Senator HickenLooprr. The teaching of languages for those pur- 
poses—the purposes of conversation or of getting along—has changed 
greatly in the last few years. 

Mr. Jounstone. Yes, it has, as a result of the experiments con- 
ducted during the war, particularly by the Armed Forces in the use 
of professional linguists in classes, and what are called informants, a 
person who is qualified in speaking the language; that combination 
has enabled at least the Armed Forces on a full-time basis—that is 
all day long and longer than an 8-hour day—to turn out persons 
fairly competent in the oral use of the language within 13 to 14 or 
15 weeks. 


REPRESENTATION FUNDS 


There are 2 other things I might mention, Mr. Chairman, 2 or 3 
other points, and I will mention them very briefly. A number of 
questions were directed—2 or 3 criticisms and 1 or 2 suggestions were 
directed—with respect to the use by the officers in this program over- 
seas of representation funds. 

One criticism was made that representation funds were used to 
entertain Americans rather than the nationals of the country. A 
suggestion was made, I think, for a more effective control over these 
funds. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, having been in the field myself, that the 
use of and control of the representation funds is very carefully man- 
aged in each mission, according to the foreign service regulations. 

Our own officers overseas are, in a sense, public relations officers ; 
that is, their primary job is to do a representational job. It is neces- 
sary for them to see a great many people, nationals of the country, 
daily in their work. 

In trying to win the confidence of these people, to build good rela- 
tions with the newspaper editor, a labor leader, with key officials, 
we have asked in our regular appropriations for representation funds. 

At the present time, this only provides—our present funds only 

rovide—about $50 a year per American officer for this program.- We 
feel that our own officers—and we find by our own actual experience— 
are spending a considerable amount of their own money to this effect. 
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Senator HickEN.Looper. Along that line I think there is a great 
tendency when American officials go abroad, for the people in each 
mission, to do a considerable amount of entertaining socially I think, 
it is done out of a desire to be cordial and hospitable, but nevertheless, 
it has its drawback both ways. In other words, it becomes a burden 
certainly on the people of the mission, and from personal experience 
I know that as a “traveling fireman” it becomes burdensome after a 
while on the fellow who is on the receiving end. 

Mr. Jonnstone. Yes. 

Senator HicKENLOoopER. I know last year that when I took this 
trip around the Middle East and Far East, we sent cables to every 
mission asking them to please omit any entertaining. We appreciated 
their hospitality, but asked that in general, they omit social activity. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickENLooPER. We did not expect it nor did we think 
that we had time for things of that kind, and I think honestly most 
of them appreciated it. I think they were glad to get out of the 
responsibilities. 

Mr. Jonnstone. Well, having been in the position of a field officer, 
Mr. Chairman, I think one point might be added, and that is that 
very often it is extremely helpful to persons in the field who are en- 
gaged daily in making contacts with important people, journalists 
and labor leaders, to have a member of the United States Senate there 
in the post and be able to invite some of these people to meet him. 
That often helps our total objective. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. I think it has its advantages. I do not 
thmk there is any question about that, but when it becomes a daily 
occurrence 

Mr. Jounstone. It has its advantages. 

Senator HickENLooreR. Have you anything else to say? 





COOPERATION WITH AMERICAN PRIVATE INDUSTRY ABROAD 


Mr. Jonnstone. Mr. Chairman, in one section of the criticisms and 
suggestions presented to your committee there were a number of 
criticisms of the relationship of the staffs and the program overseas to 
private organizations in the countries. 

In general, these related to the fact that, perhaps, we were not 
making as much use as we should or could of local organizati ns, 
cooperating with them effectively so that they, in turn, could tell 
our story, could get facts to their own group and to others. 

I think that I can say that we have endeavored, and our staffs over- 
seas have endeavored, to increase this kind of relationship with local 
organizations, and if you will permit me, sir, I would like to cite just 
as an illustration of that a letter which came to my desk this morning 
which was addressed to the Secretary of State, and which was sent to 
me for drafting a reply, from an organization in Manila which, I think, 
is illustrative of this kind of cooperation. I can cite it very briefly 
and then submit the letter if you desire for the record. 

Senator HickENLoopeER. Fine. 

Mr. Jounstone. It is a one-page letter, but I think I could sum- 
marize it. In this particular instance there has been a series of what 
are called workshops in the Philippine Islands with representatives of 
governmental and nongovernmental agencies. These have been going 
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on for a couple of years, and this letter, which is addressed to the 
Secretary of State, compliments the effective cooperation which this 
group has received from the United States Information Service. 

I would just quote one brief sentence: 

The service of the USIS to our people is a constant reminder to us of the gen- 
erosity of the American peorle toward all those who try to help themselves. Our 
peor le as a whole are greatly benefited by the assistance of such an office in our 
country. 

It is signed by 15 people representing 15 different organizations. 

1 would be glad, if you would desire to have it, to put it in the record. 

Senator HickENLOOoPER. We would like to have it in the record 
following your statement here. 

Mr. JoHnsTone. Yes. 


PANELS OF NATIONALS 


Likewise, we have done one other thing, Mr. Chairman, which 
I would like to comment on in this connection. We have increasingly, 
during the past year, utilized what we call panels of nationals in our 
posts overseas to assist us in reviewing materials that we are going to 
disseminate in their country. In other words, when we have a parti- 
cular set of films which we propose to show we have brought together 
groups of nationals of the country from various levels of life to review 
these films and to give us their frank judgment as to whether these 
films are helpful in the common goals which we have or whether they 
are not. We have done that with publications, we have done that 
with various other activities. 

One result of this is that we have somewhat increasingly put out 
certain local magazines which contain the kind of information which 
we feel, on the basis of surveys, people are asking for. We are attempt- 
ing, insofar as we can, to find out the particular questions which the 
people of a country have about the United States, about its foreign 
policy, about its institutions, and instead of trying to tell them what 
we think they should know, we are trying more and more to find out 
what is in their minds, what are the things that they do know, what 
are the things that they do not know; what are the questions which 
they have, and sometimes—this is often surprising to us, Mr. Chair. 
man—when we think that, perhaps they should be interested in a 
certain aspect of American policy and we find they are not particularly 
interested in that but are interested in something else. 

We have been doing that through publications as much as we can. 
and we have received I think on the whole, very good response to 
these publications. 

There is one other item which I should like to just call attention to, 
and that is a report which I have here of a recent publication which 
we put out in Cuba where we have a number of problems in that 
particular country, again illustrative of what we are doing, and there 
is an article which appeared in a newspaper, and another article which 
appeared in a newspaper in Rio de Janeiro, complimenting the In- 
formation Service on this particular publication. 

If it would be agreeable to you, Mr. Chairman, I might submit that 
for the record also. 

Senator HickenLooper. All right; that will go into the record. 
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Mr. Jounstone. I think, sir, that I have covered the major points 
or at least a summary of the major points in the series of criticisms and 
suggestions which were submitted, and I would ask your permission, 
if | might submit for the record, the specific ones and the specific 
comments on them. 

Senator HickENLooprErR. I think it would be well if you did, and 
that would canvass the subjects and the questions. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickenLooper. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnstone 

Mr. JoHNSTONE. Yes, sir. 

(The letter, articles, criticisms, and suggestions referred to are as 
follows:) 


LETTER TO SECRETARY OF STaTE FROM THE PHILIPPINE “VATIONAL FamiLy Lire 
W oRKSHOP 


PHitipPINE Home Economics ASSOCIATION, 
Manila, Philippines, March 10, 1958. 
The Honorable the Secrerary oF Stare, 
United States of America, Washington, D. C 

Dear Sir: We wish to convey to you our sincere appreciation and profound 
thanks for the wonderful cooperation extended to the Family Life Workshop by 
the local United States Information Service. During the past 2 years the mem- 
bers of the personnel of the USIS had given us the fullest assistance in the form 
of advice and facilities, especially printed matter, in our efforts and desire to 
improve family life and publie welfare in our country. 

The Workshop, representing governmental and nongovernmental agencies, 
every year during the first week of December sponsors this celebration of the 
Family Week. In the 1952 Family Week celebration, the Workshop was able 
to disseminate its prepared materials for the use of the families throughout the 
country only through the kindness of the local USIS, which elaborately prepared 
and printed for us our Family Week handbook. In more ways than one the 
local USIS has greatly helped to make our people understand and love democratic 
and progressive living 

The service of the USIS to our people is a constant reminder to us of the gener- 
osity of the American people toward all those who try to help themselves. Our 
people, as a whole, are greatly benefited by the assistance of such an office in 
our country. 

We reiterate our gratefulness to the American people for their assistance to 
us through the USIS. 

Respectfully yours, 

The National Family Life Workshop: Helena Z. Benitez, the Philip- 
pine Women’s University; Maria Fe G. Atienza, Philippine Home 
“economics Association; Araceli F. Alyamco, Manila Health 
Department; Gertrudis R. Cabangon, Sociol Welfare Adminis- 
tration; Eeef A. Creo, Institute of Nutrition; J. C. Anuto, 
National Federation of PIA of the Philippines; Cornelio M. 
Ferrer, Philippine Federation of Christian Churches; Francisco 
Carino, Far Exstern University; Pauicio T. Catapusans, Asso- 
ciation of Christian Schools and Colleges; Felicidad P. Espina, 
Girl Scouts of the Philippines; Sofia Aona Defantos, M. D., 
National Chest Center, Division of Tuberculosis, Department 
of Health; Erlinda N. Rigor, Camp Murphy, O. C.; Lily V 
Isaac, Y. W.C. A., Manila; Juliana V. Araos, Boy Scouts of the 
Philippines; Conchita B. Ruiz, Philippine Nurses Association. 


Copies to the President of the Senate, United States Congress, Washington, 
D. C., and the Speaker, House of Representatives, United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


CoMMENT BY LEADER GRANTEE FROM CUBA ON THE EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 
PROGRAM 


A public Law 402 leader grantee from the University of Havana wrote an 
article for the university magazine Vida Universitaria briefly relating his exper- 
iences during his 4-month visit to American schools, colleges, and universities, 
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and ends the article with praise for the exchange of persons program. The 
professor stated: ‘‘I was able to confirm my belief that such interchange is one of 
the most efficient instruments for establishing cultural relations among democratic 
people and that culture * * * will wipe away the differences and hatreds which 
today appear to poison those peoples who, in the name of peace, accumulate arms 
and elements of destruction * * *, The only way of avoiding stupid materialism 
and the distortions of science in the hands of the enemies of liberty is by a‘diffusion 
of democratic culture, which leads to the development of comprehension among 
men, American universities consititute forms of liberty and democracy.” 


EpiIToRIAL IN Em Marcha, Rio pE JANEIRO NEWSPAPER 


For example, the following editorial comment appeared in one of Rio de 
Janerio’s largest inderendent newspaper: 

“With the magazine Em Mercha, the first issue of which hes just come out 
the United States Information Service hes crested enother excellent instrument 
to tirhten the cultural links between Brazil and the United States. 

‘Nothing is more suspicious than thet ‘cultural propaganda’ or even the 
‘Kultur’ which tries to impose its own superiority through storming phrases and 
gigantic figures. 

“Em Marcha is far from such aberrations. It intends to familiarize the 
readers with the American artistic, social, 2nd economic life in America proper, 
as well as it is reflected upon Brazil, through simple texts:and very good illus- 
trations,”’ 

* * & * * * * 

‘The magazine Em Marcha has recently published its second issue containing 
numerous impressive illustrations on the cultural interchange between Brazil 
and the United States. 

“Tt is clear thet this splendid USIS yublication is not aimed to impose a new 
culture upon countries of different culture] backgrounds; but, rather, to establish 
a cultural exchange which can enrich both countries.”’ 


REPORT FROM INDIA 


In India 250,000 students ere learning that the United States is interested 
in their problems and ambitions. American lecturers, both official and non- 
official, participate in a svstematic program of college contacts that reaches each 
of 800 educational institutions once a year. USIS follows-up these contacts 
with specially prepared mailings of pamphlets and other information materials. 


CoMMENTs BY STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS ON CRITICISMS AND SUGGESTIONS 
REGARDING IIA 


INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION: WASHINGTON——FIELD RELATIONS 


Criticism 1.—Too high a percentage of information service personnel is in the 
United States, when the need is for field personnel. 

Comment: Initial steps have been taken to strengthen information personnel in 
the field, with a consequent reduction in Washington and New York. This has 
applied in the case of radio officers and films officers, particularly. The length 
to which this can be carried efficiently will depend on major policy decisions 
concerning field oyerations. The more money available, the less central pro- 
duction will be necessary. 

Criticism 2.—Delegation of authority under the information program to the 
field officers has gone so far that there is a danger that the posts will work at 
cross Lurposes with one another; ineffective central control and inadequate 
liaison, even within regions, are already major administrative problems. 

Comment: Decentralization of authority does not result in lack of effective 
control. Each public effairs officer is directly under the supervision of the chief 
of mission who acts under policy instructions from the Department. In addition, 
each public affairs officer receives continuing information policy guidance from 
the IIA. This has been designed to prevent different posts from operating at 
cross-purposes. Post operations are under continuous review to insure conformity 
to policy guidance. 

Criticism 3.—Present channels of communication between Washington and the 
field are too slow and inefficient in providing guidance on foreign policy to infor- 
mation personnel in the field. 
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Comment: It’s true that guidance on foreign policy often reaches information 
ersonrel in the field too lete. Whether this is due entirely to channels is not 
lear. Petter planning by the policy staff, greater understanding of ITA policy 
requirements by folitical officers, and more efficient communications would 

rove the situation. 

Considerable improvement has been made since last August when the Office 
yf Policies and Plans began to function. Improvements continue to be made. 

Criticism 4.—Fmbassies do not attach sufficient importance and prestige to 
he information program and do not cooperate fully in making the program effective. 
Comment: This is too sweeping a statement. There are chiefs of mission and 

other key officials overseas who do not attach sufficient importance to the infor- 
mation program and do not cooperate fully. However, at the present time, this 
is only a small minority. Since January 1, 1946, the information program has 
radually made its usefulness apparent to most of the other element of foreign 
ervice. However, IIA, certainly concurs in the belief that chiefs of mission should 
be chosen who understand the importance of the information program 

Criticism 5: Information operations in the field are frequently staffed by foreign 
ervice apprentices who rate very low in protocol status and are often diverted 
rom their proper duties to do publicity work for the Embassy. 

Comment: In the large posts a press officer or press attaché is assigned to handle 
publie relations, speeches, etc. for the Ambassador. It is believed it is a proper 
function for USIS staff to insure good public relations for the Embassy and to 
properly exploit statements and speeches by the Ambassador as the official 
spokesman for the United States. 

See also reply to suggestion 1 in this section. 

Criticism 6: Complaints from —- are not satisfactorily handled by Washington. 

Comment: The IIA Office of Field Programs was established to see, among other 
things, that post requirements are quickly and intelligently handled by the IIA 
services operations. Naturally, the mass of operational communications between 
the media services and the field are not all screened through an additional layer 
to achieve this purpose. However, communications procedures have been recently 
reviewed to insure that all complaints from the posts as to service, and all com- 
munications from the fields which are not of routine nature, are examined by the 
Office of Field Programs. 

Criticism 7.—Washington still tends to make the field conform to its procedures 
rather than to think in terms of servicing field needs. 

Comment: This has been a valid criticism. Some improvement has been made 
in the past year. However, progress has been limited by several factors. There 
has been lack of understanding by administrative officers in the field and in Wash- 
ington of the nature and needs of USIS operations. There has been too much 
insistence on uniform regulations for personnel and management both here and 
overseas. The necessity of conforming to a complexity of Government regula- 
tions developed without regard to the operating problems of the IIA program, has 
been a further handicap. 

Insofar as this criticism relates to the products of the media services during the 
last year the development of the country program concept has shifted primary 
re sponsibility to the field to determine the kinds and quantity of media services 
it requires from Washington. When this shift of emphasis has been finally ac- 
complished, the field should receive from Washington only those materials it which 
requests. 

Critiiism 8.—Budgetary controls are too rigid, making it impossible for field 
posts to transfer activities in order to take advantage of shifting local situations. 

Comment: During fiscal year 1953, IIA has made considerable progress in 
establishing budgetary plans and controls on a country basis. Field posts have 
been advised that the ILA resources available to them can be shifted to meet new 
situations. In addition, posts have discretion to expend with flexibility the funds 
for general operating expenses allotted to them. These expenditures are not 
subject to departmental review. 

Criticism 9.— Administrative support funds charged by the Department of 
State to International Information Administration are sometimes diverted from 
support of International Information activities to departmental use. 

Comment: When IIA administrative support funds are turned over to the 
Department, they are mixed with departmental funds at home and abroad. The 
possibility of ILA funds being diverted to departmental purposes is thus created. 
There is evidence that such diversions have occurred in the past. 

To prevent this, ILA developed for fiscal year 1953, in collaboration with the 
Department’s regional bureaus and administrative offices, a more rigorous system 
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for the estimating and allotting of IIA administrative support funds to the 
Department. This system appears to have substantially reduced the possibility 
of IIA funds being diverted to departmental use. 

The system has been aided by analyses and reports by IIA budget analysts, 
careful review in the field by Foreign Service inspectors, and the close collabora- 
tion of administrative officers and public affairs officers in the field. The budget 
office of the Department is presently studying methods of further improving the 
administrative support system for all programs. Special attention is being given 
to the problem of diversion. 

Criticism 10.—Lack of congressional confidence, and fear of Congress, tends to 
cause overcentralization of control in Washington. 

Comment: Positive steps have been taken by IIA during the past 18 months 
to decentralize execution of the program to the field. Congressional opinion 
expressed in appropriation hearings, has supported this move. 

If the program in the field is not as effective as it should be, or if there were 
overcentralization of control in Washington, this would not be because of fear of 
Congress. 

Suggestion 1.—The information service should have a pattern of field operations 
similar to that of MSA, with the information mission in each country reporting 
both to the Ambassador, directly without going through any other channels, and 
and the information agency in Washington. 

Comment: This is the pattern of field operation employed by the ITA. The 
publie affairs officer in each country, recognized as the head of a principal com- 
ponent of the United States mission activities, reports directly to the Ambassador. 
In the case of the integrated European missions, he also reports to the MSA 
mission chief. 

It is true that operations conducted through subposts are run as a part of the 
consular organization in the country. Public affairs officers in these spots report 
to the consul general, but receive technical or functional guidance from the public 
affairs officer in the mission. Mission leadership is well established. The alter- 
native of making the PAO’s in outlying posts independent of the consul general 
and responsible directly to the mission public affairs officer would have the serious 
disadvantage of preventing the useful teamwork and interchange which takes 
place at the consulate. 

Suggestion 2.—As promptly as possible, place the entire program on a country- 
program basis with initiative for planning assigned to the post, subject only to 
review by Washington; there should be no media programs separate from the 
combined country plans. 

Comment: During the last year, country programming has been the principal 
device used to sharpen IIA activities. Program initiative now rests with the 
field. 

For fiscal year 1953 and 1954, each country mission submitted to the Depart- 
ment detailed estimates of its budget and program requirements. Departmental 
guidance was given only on policy and on the uniform techniques for presenting 
these plans. Media service plans were adapted to fit country and area plans. 

However, requirements for funds are still tabulated mainly in terms of media 
service needs. This is necessary since the materials and services purchased by 
the Department to support field programs fall into either field or media special- 
ities. The basic program, however, is only in country terms. 

Suggestion 3.—Continue trend of giving posts greiter autonomy, particularly 
with respect to judging the degree of cooperation which should be encouraged 
between USIS and the information services of other friendly governments. 

Comment: This trend has been continued. There is already cooperation be- 
tween USIS and the information services of friendly governments. This has 
worked out very well on the whole. However, the question of how closely the 
United States wishes its policies to be identified with those of another country 
must be decided by the Department of State. 

Suggestion 4.—Establish regional coordinators under the information program 
to strengthen central control over the posts and to curb unnecessary and perhaps 
conflicting activities in the field. 

Comment: One such regional coordinator already exists in the office of the 
regional representative in Paris. Here, the regional representative works closely 
with the information arm of the Mutual Security program which has an extensive 
regional servicing apparatus. The integrated MSA-—USIS country programs in 
Europe, including Greece and Turkey, are additional reasons for such regional 
organization. The IIA also has regional production facilities in Manila, London, 
Beirut and New York (the latter for the Latin-America area). 
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Che possibility of establishing additional regional coordinators has been under 
ntinuous study by the IIA. Our objective of delegating program initiative to 
intry missions has been a principal factor in assessing their desirability it 
1s been recognized that another “echelon of command” between the country 
nissions and the Department could easily complicate the conduct of business and 


wart the intended delegation to the country level. Therefore, it is believed 
gional arrangements should be set up-.only when the need has been clearly 
proved. tegional facilities have been found to be most useful for the mass 


yroduction of informational materials (pamphlets, films, ete.) and for the opera- 
tion of special technical services for small posts where full-time staff to perform 
ich services cannot be justified 

Suggestion 5.—The Ambassador should participate in high-level information 

lanning; other officials of the Embassy should advise but have no power to inter- 

re with the operations conducted by the public affairs officer 

Comment: Very substantial progress has been made in this respect over the 
past 2 years. There are few major posts where the Ambassador does not 
participate in high-level planning and approve major decisions. Few compl-ints 

ive been received from field personnel of interference by other officers of the 

nbassies. Rather, the problem is to gain their cooperation and make them 
unde rstand the significant role the information service has to play as an arm of 
foreign policy. 

‘Buppetien 6.—Chief information official at the Embassy eo be in the 

ond rank of the post immediately under the Ambassador or achieve sufficient 
prestige and secure equal access to administrative services for the information 
service 

Comment: In general, the rank of the Public Affairs Officer at a post has been 
ommensurate with the size of the USIS operation and the importance of the 
country. The rank and title of Public Affairs Officers does depend on fulfillment 
f certain foreign service regulations. We feel that at all major posts the Public 
\ffairs Officer should have the rank and title of Counselor of Embassy for Public 
Affsirs. 

Suggestion 7.—Establish stricter control and identification of administrative 
support funds transferred from International Information Administration appro- 
priations to the Department of State. 

Comment: Improvements have been made during the present fiscal year 
Administrative and public affairs officers in the field are notified of the exact 
amounts of administrative support funds furnished by IITA and the purposes for 
which they are furnished. They are also notified of the use made of direct IIA 
allotments for administr>tive expenses which are attributable exclusively to ILA 
purposes in the field. This reduces the area of shared expenses in which diversion 
s possible. In addition, large embassies have been experimenting with a system 
of cost accounting which would allow direct charging to IIA of all types of 
administrative expenses. 

There is a limit, however, to the extent to which control and identification of 
funds can be carried economically when a central administrative unit serves two 
or more programs. For this reason IIA is also measuring the services, supplies, 
and equipment received from the Department against the estimates underlying 
the initial allotment of funds to the Department. In this way, funds which the 
Department cannot account for can be recaptured. 

Suggestion 8.—Individuals in the Washington office of the International Infor- 
mation Administration should be designated specifically to handle complaints and 
suggestions from the field. 

Comment: See comments under Criticism No. 6 above 

Suggestion 9.—Appropriations Committees should insist on accounting pro- 
cedures from all agencies concerned which show full cost of information programs 
in each country. 

Comment: It is standard practice for agency budget officers to discuss the 
format of each annual budget document with the Appropriations Committees to 
insure that the requirements of the appropriations committees are met. Account- 
ing systems for the following fiscal year are then modified if Appropriations 
Committees request information which cannot be obtained under existing ac- 
counting procedures. 

In the case of information programs, the major difficulty is that information 
programs in particular countries are financed through separate agencies and 
separate appropriations. Not all of these are reviewed by the same Appropria- 
tions Subcommittees. Inasmuch as each agency can report only the expenditures 
made from its own appropriations, consolidation of information expenditures 
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cannot take place merely through modification of individual agency accounting 
systems. This can be accomplished only if Congress places all the information 
funds for a country in a single appropriation. As a stop-gap, however, IIA and 
MSA have collaborated in providing the Budget Bureau with comparable infor- 
mation expense data for each country in which both finance programs. Either 
agency will be able to provide similar consolidated information to the Appro- 
priations Committees. 

Suggestion 10.—Permit maximum flexibility in use of appropriated funds, and 
rely on Congressional Watchdog Committee to avoid abuse. 

Comment: In the past, the Congress has viewed its approval of funds for the 
program as constituting some commitment that expenditures would generally 
conform to the media service estimates composing the budget. 

Under a system of country programing and budgeting, with full budget 
flexibility to meet varying country requirements, it is likely that the expenditures 
of the media services may vary considerably from the presentation made to the 
Congress. Such flexibility by countries is indispensable for the realization of 
country programing. Abuse can easily be avcided by requiring the agencies 
to document the adjustments and to inform the Congress regarding major con- 
tingencies which may develop. The Appropriations Committee is in effect a 
watchdog committee insofar as it follows carefully our use of appropriated funds. 


INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION: PERSONAL CONTACT OF USIS PERSONNEL AND LOCAL 
INHABITANTS 


Criticism 1.—A high proportion of the representation funds now available to 
International Information Administration field posts goes for entertaining visiting 
officials and other VIP’s from the United States rather than for contact with 
local people. 

Comment: Visiting United States officials or VIP’s are sometimes present at 
functions for which representation funds are used because their visit is being used 
as a “peg” to invite foreign guests, i. e., they are asked to come and ‘‘meet Mr. X 
visiting from the U.S. A.” Such use of representation funds is authorized under 
section 341.2 of the Foreign Service Manual, part IV: Personnel. (See No. 3 for 
control of expenditures.) Only $50,000 a year is available for representation, a 
small fraction of the amount spent by USIS officers on official representation. 

However, visiting United States officials and VIP’s are generally entertained 
by public affairs officials, and not out of the meager representation funds but at 
their personal expense. Present representation funds total $50,000 a year for 
our worldwide overseas program which is an average of $50 a year for each 
American USIS officer. 

Criticism 2.—Many public affair officials have no knowledge of the language 
and culture of the areas in which they operate so it is difficult to see how they 
could use additional representation funds effectively. 

Comment: The Departinent recognizes the desirability of sending to a country 
only those public affairs officials who have some knowledge of the language and 
culture. Unfortunately, this is not always possible in the public affairs section 
of the Department, any more than in the political, economic, or other sections. 

When possible, public affairs officials receive a period of training at the Foreign 
Service Institute before taking up new posts abroad. But the length of training 
tends to be too brief to give more than a cursory knowledge. 

Public affairs officers, nevertheless, need representation funds to reciprocate 
official courtesies extended and to develop essential contacts. Initially, these 
contacts may be limited to locals who speak either English or a foreign language 
with which the PAO is familiar. There .is generally a USIS staff member suffi- 
ciently fluent in the local language to act as an interpreter when needed. The 
present representation allowances, according to field reports, are inadequate to 
meet these minimum needs. Public affairs officials will increase their knowledge 
of both the local culture and language by mixing with the people as much as 
possible; the ability to mix is to a great extent dependent upon the representation 
funds available. 

Criticism 3.—Public affairs officials request representation funds, but it is not 
clear from their requests how the use of these funds could be controlled so as to 
insure that they would be employed to further legitimate official purposes rather 
than the normal social obligations of the recipients. 

Comment: Reports from the field—as stated in (2)—indicate that representa- 
tion allowances for public affairs officials are wholly inadequate. Many PAO’s 
are forced to draw heavily upon their personal resources in order to fulfill minimum 
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official obligations. ‘Those who cannot afford to do so are severely handicapped 
in keeping and making local contacts that are essential in public relations work. 

The use of representation funds is controlled by the administratiove section of 
the mission. Vouchers for expenses incurred for representation are reimbursed 
only when they meet conditions specified by the Department in the Foreign 
Service regulations (Foreign Service Manual, Part IV: Personnel, secs. 340 
through 344.4). In other words, an. officer. must show that expenses incurred 
were for legitimate official purposes in line of duty, and not for his personal social 
obligations. Government regulations are far more stringent than those common 
in private enterprise. 

Criticism 4.— Wives and families of public affairs officials, because of their 
unsuitability to life abroad, frequently undo much of the constructive efforts of 
their husbands. 

Comment: This is a valid criticism in some instances, but it is not a general 
condition. The extent to which it is true is difficult to measure but it is not true 
in the majority of cases. Many wives take no active part in public affairs in 
the countries where they are living and thus make little or no impression, while 
others are a positive force in their husband’s work. 

IIA is aware of this problem and, in instances where it comes to attention, 
efforts are made to transfer the officer back to the Department. This process is 
hampered by Foreign Service regulations which discourage frequent transfers of 
officers who have not served out their tour of duty. 

Screening and training of wives and relatives of officers going overseas may .be 
desirable, but a practical means of accomplishing this has not been de »veloped 
either by IIA or by the Foreign Service. Informally, the IIA has screened some 
wives. In other cases, it has changed officers from foreign to departmental 
assignments before they left Washington because their wives were found to be 
unsuitable for foreign service. 

Wives are encouraged, when they are here during the officer’s orientation to 
participate in courses in the FSI. These are especially designed to give them an 
insight into the country to which they are going, the foreign service, and the 
public affairs program. If they are in Washington and attend such courses, it is 
possible for responsible officers of the Department to meet and informally screen 
them. This has been done. 

Criticism 5.—Information personnel do not develop sufficient direct contact 
with local persons who may be helpful to them in their work. Observations 
abroad suggest that most of their contacts are with either the American colony, 
the foreign colony, or, at best, a few high ranking locals who are often already 
pro-American. 

Comment: This is a valid criticism in some cases. Officers are desk-bound 
because of the required quantity of work and special reporting to the Department. 
Some are handicapped by lack of knowledge (or the time to acquire knowledge) 
of local languages, culture, history and mores. Another problem is their emphasis 
or dependence upon one or another standard media to get our message across. 

As regards the first point above, an effort has been underway in recent months 
to reduce the required amount of reporting. lecent PAO conferences in Europe 
and Asia recommended ways of doing this. It was suggested that IIA set up a 
mechanism to screen all outgoing communications to the field to reduce their 
number, length and classification. Cutting classification will permit local 
employees s to work on more requests for information. 

The deficiency noted in the second point above has been rec ognized and progress 
has been made in the last year to correct it. Improvements have been instituted 
in the short orientation course given to all outgoing officers. This course includes 
area study and in some cases beginning in language training. 

The Department has established or has definite plans for establishing area 
training and language centers in the Near and Far East (Beirut and New Delhi). 
Full-time (at least a year) and part-time area and language studies will be given 
to officers stationed in these areas. At present, there are 11 language training 
programs abroad supervised and financed by the Foreign Service Institute and 11 
other posts have requested similar programs. Some 150 poste have language 
records available for use by the staff. Many officers are tz ak ing private langauge 
courses which, in some instances, the Department is paying for and supervising. 
These opportunities for language and area training are open . to wives and families 
of officers where the facilities will permit. The Department believes that this 
program should be expanded to include more posts and areas but, to date, lack of 
funds has prevented expansion. 
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At present, there are three IIA officers taking full time area and language 
courses in American universities and one officer taking a comparable full time 
course in the FSI. 

In relation to the third point above, renewed emphasis has been placed o1 
personal contacts as the “sixth medium’. In India, for example, all officers are 
required to enlarge their circle of local contacts, to accept lecture and speaking 
engagements, and to make their contacts available to others in the embassy and 
USIS. Visiting lecturers and grantees have similarly been encouraged to develop 
wide personal contacts while in the country and to make these contacts known to 
USIS before leaving. These contacts may then be systematically followed up by 
subsequent lecturers and by USIS and embassy personnel. 

Suggestion 1.—Provide increases in representation allowances, but couple 
allowances with a requirement for compulsory area and language study for those 
officials who receive them. 

Comment: The Department recognizes that many public affairs officials need 
additional area and language training, and is taking steps to meet this need (see 
comments under criticism 5 above). Where feasible, further training should be 
available abroad. However, it cannot and should not be compulsory as a con- 
dition for receipt of additional representation allowances. 

Such a hard and fast rule would be unworkable and unjust. The public affairs 
officer in a large and busy post, such as Rome, or the films officer covering the 
hinterland in Indochina, spends long hours beyond the workday developing 
contacts and doing a public relations job. From these contacts he undoubtedly 
learns as much as he would in following formal training courses. If he is to pursue 
such activities, he needs additional representation funds. 

Suggestion 2.—¥stablish a continuing program of education in local language 
and culture for all members of missions and their families at the posts abroad. 

Comment: See discussion under criticism 5 above. 

Suggestion 8.—Provide some preliminary screening of relatives who are to 
accompany public affairs officials abroad with a view to determining their suit- 
ability for residence in the country of assignment. 

Comment: See comments under criticism 4 above. 


COOPERATION WITH LOCAL PEOPLE ABROAD AND OTHER FREE NATIONS 


Criticism 1.—Local groups have not been convinced that the fight against 
communism is their fight too and consequently have not aided the propaganda 
effort as much as they should. 

Comment: In most countries, IIA works closely with local groups which are 
extremely active and effective in combating communism. However, the above 
criticism is valid with respect to certain countries where neutralism is popular, 
or where ultranationalism and antiwesternism have obscured the menace of 
communism. In such countries, the indifference of local groups is symptomatic 
of the general political atmosphere. 

In these countries, IIA efforts are continually aimed at combating this indiffer- 
ence. Personal contacts with influential leaders, journalists, group representa- 
tives, ete., are developed in an effort to persuade and convince them of the Com- 
munist threat to their national interests. IIA publications, broadcasts, motion 
pictures and special activities stress our common interests, similar ideals and the 
need for joint actign to combat the common menace of communism. 

In certain of these countries, where general indifference exists as to the menace 
of communism, USIS has made significant progress in awakening some individuals 
and groups to the need for active participation in the battle against communism, 
but much remains to be done. 

Criticism 2.—The United States fails to secure the cooperation and assistance 
of foreigners and foreign organizations comparable with that of the Russians in 
conducting propaganda activities. 

Comment: We believe this criticism is based on an inadequate analysis of the 
situation. The U.8.S8. R. and its Communist fifth columns are engaged in world 
revolution. The Communist is recruited as a lieutenant of the world revolution 
He is promised power. Thus communism becomes a career. 

In contrast, the United States has no imperialistic designs. It wishes a world 
in which all can live in peace and freedom. Therefore, it can appeal to people 
in terms of their interest in free institutions. However, many persons and organ- 
izations are cooperating with the United States and fighting for the same prin- 
ciples it fights for. In the long run, the United States believes this is a firmer 
basis for real world progress than any conspiracy could be. 
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Criticism 3.—The Soviet Russians are able to finance local groups and the 
cal Communists because they work clandestinely through unofficial channels; 
he United States information program is unable to do this because it is a part 
of the diplomatic mission and, as such, subject to the limitations which its official 
status carries. 

Comment: Classified—see Confidential Attachment in subcommittee file 

Criticism 4 The Russians train young nationals of other countries in the 
U. S. S. R. to lead mass Communist movements in their own countries; the 
United States exchange program is not geared to a similar concept for producing 
iynamie democratic leadership 

Comment: The United States does not seek world conquest; it does not recruit 


conspirators with a promise of power. At the same time, our exchange of persons 
program does give official visitors to the United States a chance to decide for 
themselves whether our principles are sound in practice. Those who are convinced 


do return to their countries as propagandists for the principles we believe should 
form the basis for the world community 

Criticism 5.— In contrast with the MSA information program which has secured 
the cooperation of local leaders and groups, the International Information Admin- 
istration relies too heavily on Americans to carry on our information program 

Comment: Classified— see confidential attachment in subcommittee file. 

Criticism 6. fJecause of lack of coordination among free governments and 
inofficial organizations engaged in information programs, ‘‘a furtive listener in 
some Iron Curtain cellar may hear very confiicting ideas from VOA, Radio Free 
Europe, B. B. C., ete.’ 

Comment: IITA concurs in the suggestion that there might be more coordination 
among the voices of the free world 4 number of proposals looking to this end 
have been made but none has so far found favor. ILA believes that there would be a 
gain if such coordination could be achieved 

Criticism 7.—Troop-public-relations problem is receiving insufficient attention 
in several countries where United States troops are stationed 

Comment: Under the auspices of the Psychological Operations Coordinating 
Committee, arrangements were made 2 years ago for committees in each country 
where American troops are stationed to deal with problems of public relations. 
For example, in England there is a committee composed of representatives of 
private groups and representatives from the Embassy and the military establish- 
ments. 

The situation in France is similar. In general, this situation has vastly im- 
proved everywhere in the last 2 years. 

Suggestion 1.—Redouble administrative efforts to enlist local leaders abroad in 
carrying out these aspects of the program, such as encouragement of democracy, 
anticommunism, et cetera, which constitute a free world rather than a strictly 
American purpose. 

Comment: IIA is in agreement with the basic purpose of this suggestion It 
would be possible to do much more along these lines if the confidential nature of 
the arrangements could be protected. For example, it should be possible to report 
use of funds for this purpose in some classified form. 

Suggestion 2.—Establish a special bureau within the International Information 
\dministration charged with responsibility for developing cooperation with other 
countries, international agencies, and unofficial groups in carrying out common 
purposes such as support of democracy, anticommunism, support of the NATO, 
et cetera. 

Comment: Execution of this suggestion would call for a decision at very high 
level. It relates to other suggestions concerned with coordination. 

Suggestion 3.—Have the President call a special conference of interested gov- 
ernments, with a view to intensifying and coordinating their common interna- 
tional propaganda efforts to preserve, strengthen, and extend freedom. 

Comment: Classified—see Attachment 

Suggestion 4.—Try to establish in all areas abroad where United States troops 
are stationed joint committees of Americans and local citizens to deal with the 
causes of friction between American troops and local inhabitants. 

Comment: This has been done 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Senator HickenLooper. This will end the hearing this afternoon, 
Unfortunately, there are about four conflicts that have suddenly 
come up, and we will have to go. 

Did you have any questions you wanted to ask Mr. Johnstone? 

Senator Futsricur. No. 

Senator HickenLooper. Thank you very much. Your specific 
answers will be put in the record? 

Mr. Jonnstone. Yes, sir; I will submit those for the record. 

Senator HickeN.Looper. All right. 

(Whereupon, at 3:30 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., Monday, April 27, 1953.) 





ADMINISTRATION OF INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


MONDAY, APRIL 27, 1953 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 o’clock p. m., in 
the Old Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol, Senator 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hickenlooper (chairman), Mundt, Fulbright, and 
Gillette. 

Senator HickENLooperR. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The first witness this afternoon will be Dr. Robert L. Johnson, 
Administrator of the International Information Administration; and 
you are accompanied, I believe, Doctor, by William C. Johnstone, 
the Deputy Administrator in charge of field programs. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right, sir. 

Senator HickENLoopER. Both of you gentlemen have been before 
this subcommittee previously, and we are glad to have you back again 
for sort of a roundup. 

If you have a statement we would be glad to have you read it, and 
then we will discuss the matter with you. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. JOHNSON, ADMINISTRATOR, INTER- 
NATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED 
BY WILLIAM C. JOHNSTONE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR IN 
CHARGE OF FIELD PROGRAMS; ARTHUR A. KIMBALL, ACTING 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR; RUSSELL L. RILEY, ASSISTANT AD- 
MINISTRATOR IN CHARGE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
EXCHANGE SERVICE; BEN CROSBY, DIRECTOR OF CON- 
GRESSIONAL AND PUBLIC INFORMATION; AND W. BRADLEY 
CONNORS, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR POLICY AND PLANS 


Mr. Jounson. Thank you very much. 

As you realize, Senator, this is a meeting with you at which we are 
going to devote a lot of time to discussion of the criticisms and sug- 
gestions compiled by your committee, and I suggest that Mr. John- 
stone and Mr. Kimball and one or two other gentlemen who assist me 
should come to the table to answer any questions you would like to 
ask, which could be referred to them. 

Senator HicKENLooPER. I am sure we will welcome all the sup- 
porting evidence which you have gathered around you. 
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Mr. Jounson. Do you wish me to say who we are? 

Senator HickenLooprr. No; you gave us that information th: 
other day, and your testimony is in the record. 

Mr. Jounson. Last Wednesday you were good enough to let me 
come here to express some of my views about the information and 
educational exchange program and to discuss with you some of the 
conclusions about the future of the International Information Admin- 
istration that I have reached since coming to Washington 8 weeks ago 

During that period I have studied the overall operation as best | 
could from the standpoint of one who was trying to be objective and 
constructively critical at the same time. I have talked to members 
of the IIA staff. I have conferred with some of you, who are members 
of this committee, and with some of your colleagues i in Congress who 
are interested in our problems. I have met with the United States 
Advisory Commissions on Information and Educational Exchange 
From officers in the State Department, from private citizens, from 
others who recognize the importance of the program, I have gathered 
facts and opinions in an effort to evaluate our highly complex 
operations. 

My basic purpose, of course, was to come up with a constructive 
plan for improving the program, for increasing its effectiveness as a 
major factor in winning the cold war and ac hieving peace for all time 

Some of the most he Ipful suggestions have come ‘from the testimony 
presented before your committee and made available in the form of 
printed reports. Some of the points raised by the committee have 
already helped to improve the program. 

In studying the questions that have been raised, I am extremely 
impressed with your own desire to gather all the facts and with your 
genuine concern for the future effectiveness of the information-and- 
exchange program. Indeed, you have been most careful and patient 
in your deliberations, just as you have been fair and openminded. | 
am grateful, therefore, that you have given me this further opportunity 
to counsel with you. 

I have very little in the way of a formal statement to place in the 
record today. You may have some questions to ask me. Before 
proceeding with them, however, I would like to emphasize three 
points which were touched upon when I met with you last week. 


MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 


First, I believe that the international information and educational 
exchange program, as carried out by an agency of the United States 
Government, must give concrete expression to the basic objectives 
of the Smith-Mundt Act—primarily, to increase mutual understand- 
ing between the people of the United States and the peoples of other 
countries and to promote the objectives of the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

During the last few vears we have found ourselves in a cold war. 
It seems to me, one, unless we are able to answer the lies of our enemies 
and, two, to explain to the world at large, to the peoples of all the 
countries of the world, that we have no imperialist desires, that we 
have no desire to be aggressive, that we are, perbaps, putting our- 
selves at a very, very great disadvantage. 
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In my judgment such an objective should embody the personal 
tasks of some thousands of dedicated Americans who are working 
with all kinds of people, at every level of society, in other countries. 
It should embody the coordinated use of every means of communica- 
tion to reach those people. It should embody a concerted effort to 
help guide the American abroad in his business, social, professional, 
and military contacts with the people of other nations. It should 
also embody our efforts at home to acquaint others with our way of 
life as well as with our knowledge and with our progress. After all, 
those of us who go abroad, and those from other countries who visit 
us will influence, in turn—for good or for bad-——the thinking and the 
actions of their fellow countryme . 

In short, the objective should embody the basic aims of the United 
States in the world today: 

To insure an understanding of our country, our people, our purposes 

To diminish the chance of an atomic explosion, not at Yucca Flat, 
but in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Washinetom 


NATURE OF INFORMATION AND EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Second, I believe that an overseas information and exchange pro- 
gram, by its very nature, must be an indivisible undertaking, a com- 
pact entity, under single, coordinated direction 

Country by country, just as we are now shaping our lield activities 
nto country programs, each medium of communication is rmportant 
Kach one supports the other. Each one complements the other 

The employment of all resources at the same time wili mean that 
we recognize the identity and special objectives of each program. We 
should use—not confuse—the differing features of the mass media 
and selective media to each this common objective, and we must give 
special attention to those differences in our planning and implemen- 
tation. 

Of equal importance, it means that we must continue to make the 
fullest use of the many public bodies which are helping us in various 
activities, such as the Board of Foreign Scholarships and the United 
States Advisory Commissions, and with the hundreds of leaders in 
private organizations and institutions who have already made such a 
magnificient contribution. 

Private enterprise is now supporting the objectives of the program 
in varied ways. We can do more to enlist the direct support of Ameri- 
can groups and individuals, specifically, in supplementing, in paral- 
leling, and in working independently of our own activities. 

With private enterprise more fully engaged in support of the 
foreign policies of our country and thus in support of the objectives 
of the information and exchange program, we will gain a tremendous 
impetus in all we do and in all we need to accomplish. That support 
will also mean an important saving to the American taxpayer. 


SUPPORT FROM THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Finally, the American people have every right to know what we 
face, and what we are trying to accomplish. Therefore, we must 
be able to tell our story at home. Our best hope in winning .the 
“cold war’’ lies in the full determination of the American people 
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every one of them—to support the efforts of the United States 
Government. 

As I see it, the problem now is how to improve the varied activities 
in a program which is trying to give support to our foreign polic Vv 
around the world. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Thank you, Dr. Johnson. I think I am 
in thorough agreement with your last sentence that the problem now 
is to improve the varied activities of the program, and to try to give 
support to our foreign policy around the world. I think that is what 
we are searching for. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right, sir. 

Senator HickenLooprr. If anybody comes up with some concrete 
answers we will welcome them very sincerely. We have had a lot of 
philosophical discussion in many of these areas of testimony and, 
perhaps, some very good suggestions, but we are trying to find an 
answer to that question. 

Senator Fulbright, do you have some questions to ask Dr. Johnson? 


EXCHANGE PROGRAM COMPARED TO ENTIRE INFORMATION 


Senator Futsricut. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I have any 
questions. We have discussed before the point that is particularly 
interesting tome. I had a conference.this morning with Dr. Johnson 
for about an hour, and just for the record, at least, because that was 
not on the record, 1 want to take some issue with him. Let me 
question you on the second point you make on page 3 in which you 
say that ‘‘an overseas information and exchange, by its very nature, 
must be an indivisible undertaking, a compact entity, under single, 
coordinated direction. 

As the doctor knows, I have some reservations about that. I still 
do not understand and do not believe that the information program, 
which is essentially what is called propaganda, has much in common 
with the exchange program. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, Senator, you and I did have a nice talk this 
morning about it, and I know you are very experienced in this matter, 
and you have given a great deal of your time and effort and of your de- 
votion to this most interesting and important program. 

The more I have learned about it, sir, and have talked with you and 
others, the more I feel that really the exchange program is the hard 
core of our entire information program, and that the movies and our 
press and our publications and our Voice are really supplementary 
because what is more important in winning the hearts and minds of 
people of other countries of the world than to bring them over and not 
tell them what to look at or who to see or what we think they will be 
impressed with, but to show them our country and let them rub shoul- 
ders with our neighbors and our friends. 

So I think really—1 was thinking about it at luncheon today, Sena- 
tor Fulbright—it is a little like a man giving an automobile to his son, 
but when the son takes the hood up he does not find an engine in it. 

I think it is so important, and I believe in my heart that, unless all 
other media are supplementary, we will not do as effective a job as 
can be done, and, after all, the purposes of all these media are pretty 
much the same, to win the hearts and minds of the people not by high- 
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pressure methods and to let them know where we stand on important 
topics. 

I think that we are in a very difficult situation here now where time 
is of the essence. I have heard it said that the wonderful Fulbright 
program and the Smith-Mundt program are costing about $22 million 
a year. 

Actually, they are probably carrying a very much bigger load than 
the amount of money, considering the total expenditure; but in order 
to make that effective, it seems to me, it is important to have these 
other supplementary elements. 

You and I have had a nice talk on this and I am not sure I can per- 
suade you to my view, but I think, and my responsibility is to say what 
I think, the exchange program is important, and I do feel it is. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Senator Futsricut. I did want to give you an opportunity to say 
on the record what you thought. 

You say on page 4, “Of equal importance, it means that we must 
continue to make the fullest use of the many public bodies, including 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships.” Just how do you propose to 
make use of the Board of Foreign Scholarships? 

Mr. Jounson. Just how do 1 do what, sir? 

Senator Fuisricur. How do you propose to make use of the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships in any way that it is not now being used? 

Mr. Jonnson. 1 think the very fact that they are not used in any 
way-—that is, of a propaganda nature—has a very constructive and 
posstiy e effect on our entire program and, as I said to you but I think 


I did not emphasize the other day when I was here on Wednesday, I 
do not feel that I am the Administrator of a propaganda program in 
the ordinary sense of the word ‘“‘propaganda.’’ I believe we have an 
information and exchange program. 

I believe the name of the agency, if we have a new name, should be 
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‘Information and Exchange,” and I think we will do a good job by 
telling the truth, answering lies, and presenting our point of view, with 
the various tools that are available. The very fact that we do not try 
to get these peoples to become particularly interested in our form of 
government or in any special ideas that we have developed here but 
rather let them see, and they, in turn, will influence others—perhaps 
that is not a satisfactory answer to you. 

Senator Futspricnt. Maybe you did not understand my question. 
I was referring to the Board of Foreign Scholarships. You say you 
wished to make full use of that. I just wondered what you meant by 
that phrase. 

Mr. Jounson. I think we would use them just as we are using them 
now, just as fully. Aren’t we using them now for guidance in the 
selection of students to come to this country? 

Senator Futsrient. I would not say in guidance. That Board, 
under existing law, has the final authority for the selection of the 
students. 

What I was trying to learn is what you have in mind when you 
make that statement at the top of page 4, regarding the full use of 
the Board. What do you visualize. How are you going to make 
any different use of that Board from its present use? 
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Mr. Jonnson. I would not change the use of that Board in one 
respect; no, sir, I would not do that at all. It is being used rather 
fully now, and I would not change it, sir. I would not change, so 
far as I know, any aspect of the exchange program. 
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Senator Futsrieur. | feel very heartened by that. So it comes 
back to this question of why you want to disturb that program which 
I think our subcommittee has found is rather successful. As I said to 
you before lunch, I was hoping that you might defer uprooting it at 
this particular time, and delay any serious change in its present status 
at least until you had had a more thorough opportunity to study it. 
I would particularly like you to have an opportunity to discuss this 
matter with some of the foreign commissions, binational commissions, 
which are extremely important in the administration of this program 
before it is subjected to a very material change. 

I think here in W ashington we may have quite a different view of 
the importance of this than they have abroad, because abroad, 
traditionally, ever since this country started the State Department 
has represented this Government. They are not going to under- 
stand the significance of some new agency, which I am confident will 
be represented in the press as a propaganda agency. All governments 
have such agencies, and while I am not disputing what you have in 
mind—I think your purpose is entirely proper and I would not for a 
moment question your sincerity or devotion to this task—I ask you 
to look at this operation from the point of view of Istanbul or Ankara 
or London or Rangoon. Their contact is the State Department. 

Now, regardless of these attacks upon the State Department here, 
the United States is still represented in each country by the State 
Department. I think it is a very serious matter for the continued 
effectiveness of the exchange program if this major change in its 
status is to be brought about so quickly. 
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All I am asking, as I asked you this morning, is that this matter 
be deferred until you have had a chance to talk with some of the 
foreign people—say, until next year. Then let the matter be dealt 
with by legislation. There is nothing at all to prevent your making 
such a proposal then. 

If we are confronted with a reorganization plan now, a plan which 
is not subject to amendment, it must be passed under very rigid 
regulations in the Senate. In ‘other words, it is passed quiterapidly; 
it would not be considered by this subcommittee or by the Foreign 
Relations full committee at all. I think it would be most unfortunate 
for this very major change to be brought about on the status of the 
exchange program under the authority of the reorganization bill. 

As I say, I am not telling you anything new, but I think this ought 
to be in the record. 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct. 

Senator Futsricut. It should be on the record so that it is avail- 
able for general information. 
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Mr. Chairman, those were not questions, but we discussed this at 
some length, and | thought it might be very helpful to have our posi- 
tion clearly laid out here. I think that is all. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Senator Gillette? 

Senator Gittetre. No, Mr. Chairman; I had another appoint- 
ment and had to come in so late that I have no questions. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Senator Mundt, do you have any ques- 
tions? 

Senator Munpr. No questions at the moment. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, | might add this, if 1 may have the 
opportunity: Actually the same people and, I think very well of them, 
who run the exchange program now, Senator Fulbright, would be 
running it in the future. But it would have the chance, it seems to 
me, of a little strengthening if our whole program under the leade ‘snip 
of the new team is an effective one, in presenting to the world our 
point of view; but iit would not change, so far as | can see, any of the 
present fine people or methods, and so forth. 


COMPLICATIONS ARISING FROM CHANGES IN BASIC LAW 


Senator Futsricut. Well, Dr. Johnson, I do not want to labor the 
point, but there are many complications, | think, arising from such a 
change. Take as an example, the basic law creating the first exchange 
program. I may say for the record that when | speak of exchange, I 
think both of those programs authorized under the Smith-Mundt law 
and under Public Law 584. They do complement one another, and 
I would not for any consideration recomment that they be dissociated. 
They work very well together; they supplement one another; and 
they are much more efficient in the use of the money working together. 
Therefore | am speaking of both of them. 

But the basic law (584) authorizes certain functions for the Secretary 
of State. When you transfer these from the Secretary of State you 
do not get away from that basic law by a reorganization bill. 

There is a great question, of course, in my mind as to whether you 
have authority to really create a new agency. That is another matter 
for the lawyers. But here is an example: | am quite confident that 
you cannot transfer to yourself the discretionary authority given to 
the Secretary of State under the bill. That is the type of thing a 
committee ought to study, to have an opportunity to consider, and 
if we all agree ‘that this should be done, I think then we all also ought 
to change some of the basic provisions of the law because unless you do, 
you are going to get some divided authority here. There are some 
other instances of very similar things. 

Take the certification under Public Law 584 as to the availability 
of foreign exchange. The Secretary has to make a certification 
rec ommending these credits to be allocated for this purpose because 
they are not convertible. 

I do not see how in the world a reorganization plan can give you 
that authority because that is given under the law to the Secretary 
of State. That is the type of problem which would complicate it 
further. 
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AMBASSADORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD INFORMATION OFFICERS 





Mr. Jounson. I realize there are certain complications, sir. For 
example, in the field our ambassadors will be the heads of the team in 
each country, and our public affairs officer will work under him. In 
many cases | think the ambassadors will be so interested in our pro- 
gram, in making it effective, that they will take quite an active interest 
in it. 

For example, the other day President Conant came in to see me, 
and we were talking about our program so far as Germany was con- 
cerned, and he said before he left, ‘‘I would like very much to wear 
another cap and be your head man for IIA in this particular area. 
I would like to report to you and work with you.’ 

Senator Fuusricutr. Under the existing situation the Chief of 
Mission, is the honorary chairman. I see no way to change it. I 
see no reason why an ambassador representing the United States 
State Department, the United States Government, would possibly 
take greater interest in it because he was the head of the information 
program rather than because he was the ambassador. 

Mr. Jonnson. Some of our ambassadors would not be as interested 
as others. 

Senator Futsricutr. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. I have been under the impression in many places 
that the ambassador treats the information people as members of the 
embassy; they have diplomatic status, and they work very closely 
with the embassies and have that distinction in the foreign countries, 
and I think if the information people were separate and housed in a 
different place and did not have diplomatic immunity, and so forth, 
they would soon be ineffective. But I think in the field it is exceed- 
ingly important for the representatives of the President to be our 
leaders and that our people supplement them and assist them in every 
way. 















OPINION OF UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE 


Senator FuLsricur. I did want to ask one question for the record. 
Has the United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange 
created by the Smith-Mundt Act advised you that it would be a wise 
move to separate this exchange activity from the Department of 
State? 

Mr. Jounson. I[ talked with them several times, sir. I wish that 
Professor McGuire were here today because I have had more talks with 
him than with any other person, and I think in our first meeting, 
when President Morrill was here about a week or 10 days after I 
arrived, that they both felt rather strongly that both the libraries 
and the exchange program should be kept in the State Department. 

We have had a number of visits, and I think President Morrill is a 
little less worried at the thought of them coming over to this new 
agency. And I think so far as Professor McGuire is concerned, he 
feels that they will be well taken care of either way. I am sorry he is 
not here to speak for himself, but I think that is about what he said. 

Senator Futsrieut. May I say, however, for the record that that 
Commission has not made an affirmative recommendation that this be 
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done; is that not correct? They have not taken any official decision 
about it. 

Mr. Jounson. The Advisory Commission is headed by Dr. Mark 
May, and on this committee, as you may recall, are Mr. Reed, chair- 
man of the board of the General Electric Co.; Mr. Hibbs, editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post; Mr. Canham, whites of the Christian Science 
Monitor; and Mr. Justin Miller, head of the National Association of 
Broadcasters. 

Senator Fuusriext. Dr. Johnson, that is not the Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, they are interested in this whole area. 

Senator Futsricut. Wait a moment. I want to draw the line 
between these two. You keep referring to this whole area. I do not 
see it as a whole area. I am asking you for the record. Did the 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange recommend that this 
be taken out of the State Department? 

Mr. Jounson. It has not recommended that. 

Senator Futsricut. It has not; that is all I wanted, Doctor. 
What the other Advisory Commission has to do with information is 
another matter. If you wish to state what it has to do with informa- 
tion, that is all right. But the fact is that the Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchange has not made a recommendation. 

Mr. Jounson. I do not think they have recommended it should 
stay in the State Department either, and I do think, as I in- 
dicated a moment ago or endeavored to, they are more inclined to 
go along with the point of view that I have expressed to day than 
they were sometime ago. If you questioned any of them, they would 
tell you they were less frightened at the prospect than they were when 
the matter was first brought up; but by being in the whole area I 
mean just this: Our taxpayers are asked to spend a certain amount 
of money for this program, not $22 million, because we have counter- 
part funds, even though those counterpart funds have been developed 
by selling a great deal of material at big discounts; but nevertheless 
if you add the counterpart funds to the American dollars the amount 
is about $22 million for the exchange program. 

Now, they would not be doing that today, I do not think, or would 
not have started even five or six years ago if they had not felt it was 
important for America to win friends and win the hearts and minds 
of the people of the world who are turning many times away from us. 
So in that respect I feel that your program which you sponsored, and 
the program that Senator Mundt and Senator Smith have been so 
interested in, is part and parcel of this same idea to bring the world 
into greater harmony with our own thinking. In that sense I think 
that the exchange program is a very important element, in fact, the 
hard core, in winning a place for ourselves, and in depriving our 
enemies of any future | great gains. 


COST OF EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Senator Futsricur. Mr. Johnson, I agree entirely with that. 
That is one reason why I do not want to see anything done that would 
injure or destroy it. That is my whole point of interest. I agree 
with its whole importance and I want to see our Government recognize 
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the importance in making the distinct change in view of its being 
important. 

One small point: Is the $22 million you mentioned the annual cost 
this year or is that the total cost since it began? 

Mr. Jounson. I asked Mr. Riley a few moments ago before he 
came in. He is here, and he can give you the figure. Mr. Riley, 
didn’t you give me a figure that was approximately $22 million, you 
thought, for the exchange program annually? 

Mr. Rivey. Yes, sir; that is about right, sir. The Smith-Mundt 
dollars run about six and a half million, the German-Austrian program 
runs about 5% million dollars, which is a total of $12 million and the 
total of the Fulbright funds—foreign currencies—run about $10 million 
or a total of $22 million. 

Senator Futsrieur. | wanted to make clear that we were talking 
about the Smith-Mundt Act and Public Law 584; they are the con- 
tinuing exchange programs. The MSA program and the German 
program have quite different objectives. They are pointed toward 
making effective one particular program as such. I want to point out 
for the record also that the funds used under Public Law 584 are not 
counterpart, with the exception of $750,000, but are fund credits 
arising from the surplus property. These are two different things, 
both in the law and in the facts. 

Mr. Jounson. That last point I made, Senator Fulbright, was in 
answer to the comment you made, sir. When I referred to the com- 
mittee headed by Mr. Mark May, | said he was interested in the whole 
area, and I know you meant to indicate that he was especially inter- 
ested in parts of the program other than the exchange of persons and 
the libraries. 

Senator Futsrieut. That is right. 

Mr. Jonnson. But what I meant to indicate was that this com- 
mittee of five whose names | enumerated, were interested in what 
I call the overall purpose of the five tools that are at our disposal to 
impress the world with our integrity and our desire to be friendly, 
and to present to the world the point of view that we hold and that we 
are not imperialistic, that we have no aggressive ideas. In that sense 
I felt that they were interested in the whole area. 


DIFFERENT APPROACHES TO SAME GOAL 


Senator FuLBricnt. Of course, I do not disagree with these objec- 
tives. There are two different ways. In one, you tell them about it, 
and in the other, you let them observe our own life and our actions 
here for themselves. I do not think the two ought to be confused. 

Although the ultimate objective of not only these programs but, | 
would say, all of our activities has some bearing upon our standing 
before the world, i in the operation of it, these happen to be two specific 
things. 

Mr. Jonnson. There are two different kinds, if I may say, of 
salesmanship; one, where we present through the Voice, our leaflets, 
and the movies, definite ideas in picture and in word. The other is the 
indirect salesmanship where you show your product and it is bought. 
The educational exchange program is the latter type. 

After all, it is pretty well packaged in America, but we just do not 
shove it down their throats, and I think that is, after all, the most 
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subtle form of salesmanship. After they go back, it is only a matter 
of months and sometimes weeks before they are passing on their views 
to others. They have seen America and have taken an interest in her. 
While all may not approve of America, I cannot help but feel that 
they must tell their friends they would rather be tied to the West than 
to Russia. I think some of my colleagues, perhaps, make the mistake 
of speaking of the libraries and the exchange program as being long- 
range. I think the exchange program is perhaps not as short-range as 
a radio message, but it is actually something that works pretty quic ckly, 
and I think very effectively. I do not want to belabor the point. 
Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 
Senator HicKENLOoPER. Senator Mundt. 
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Senator Munpr. Dr. Johnson, his associates, and I had a long 
discussion this morning on this subject, and I don’t necessarily want 
to go into it here again for the record. Unhappily, at least at the 
moment, we approach this from different sides because I bave been of 
the opinion that the best place to operate this function is through the 
State Department. I have this opinion for a variety of reasons 
which I do not need to mention now. 

But assuming that the point of view which I represent is a minority 
point of view in the country today, which may be true—I am not 
sure—and assuming that we are going to reshuffle the operations and 
take the program out of the Department of State and put it into 
some semiautonomous agency, has your thinking gone far enough 
so that you could tell us whether you would bring into that particular 
administration all of the exchange and information functions of the 
Government, including MSA and point 4, and all the rest of it; or 
are we going to have, as I see it, not 2 Departments of State, but 
maybe 3 or 4 Departments of State, engaging in the information 
program? 

Mr. Jonnson. I have discussed that at some length, and there are 
certain aspects of the technical programs that I think are tied so 
close to point 4 that certain information apparatus will remain there 
possibly. But I would say that 95 or 98 percent of the information 
programs would be housed under one roof, so to speak, and that we 
could make certain savings in that way that would be worthwhile, 
and, at the same time, I do not mean to imply that these various 
organizations would not have their own publicity departments and 
issue releases and so forth, but that we would be the official overseas 
information and educational exchange agency, I would think for the 
United States. 




























MULTIPLE VOICES OF AMERICA 









Senator Munprt. I think it is very important that we think that 
thing all the way through because when MSA started, the original 
theory was that the information service was to be rendered through 
the so-called ITA Administration. Then they said, ‘“‘Well, we need 
just a little authority, We have got certain things to tell in a different 
way.” So they started out and have now reached the point where 
they have an exchange program of their own, they have a series of 
radio programs of theic own, and they have a literature distribution 
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program of their own. They virtually operate a second IIA of their 
own, and now quickly following in their tracks is point 4 which says, 
“We also have a little different angle.” 

In the first place, that, in my opinion, is wrong because it is a 
duplication of effort; it certainly is a waste of taxpayers’ funds. 
In the second place, I think it is wrong because it is confusing, because 
we never know up on the Hill whom to commend for a good job or 
whom to criticise for a poor job. Nobody assumes responsibility for 
the bad things. 

In the third place, I think it is wrong—this is the most serious 
deficiency—because the poor fellow abroad does not know which 
outfit is talking for America because they are not all emphasizing the 
same things at the same time, because they are looking at the picture 
from a different viewpoint, and because they are aiming at a slightly 
different objective. 

Instead of having one Voice of America talking about one foreign 
policy, we now have 4 Voices of America sometimes talking about 4 
aspects of foreign policy which are not always in harmony. If we 
are going to make a major operation, which I presently expect to 
protest, although I may change my mind when the evidence is all in, 
it seems to me we would be failing ean unless in making it we 
put all of the information services of the Government in one adminis- 
trative control center. I mean this regardless of whether the infor- 
mation people are going to be talking about point 4 or MSA or the 
general overall foreign policy or the objective of NATO or our 
Chinese foreign policy. I do not think we should start out by doing 
the thing wrong at the first step. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INFORMATION PROGRAM AND OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Jonnson. Well, sir, I think we should be the official organ to 
give out information, representing MSA and point 4. There may be 
certain very technical releases that have nothing to do with foreign 
policy that I could imagine that point 4 would want to send out, 
[ am not sure about that. Maybe Mr. Johnstone would speak about 
MSA, please, sir. May I present Mr. Johnstone, Mr. Chariman and 
gentlemen? 

Mr. Jounstone. I would like to say just for the record what the 
existing status of the relationship with MSA and TCA is in this matter 
which you have discussed, Senator Mundt. 

Beginning last fall, and carried through currently, we have a single 
United States information service in all of the European countries in 
which MSA is operating. We have achieved in those countries a 
single United States information service headed by one officer who 
reports to the Ambassador. We have integrated the funds and the 
activities, as well as the personnel, so that ‘there is a single United 
States information operation. We have not, of course, integrated 
the two agencies in the United States. We have tried to do that on 
the basis of cross-coordination in terms of each other’s budgets and 
activities. 

So far as the TCA program is concerned, we have an agreement in 
TCA that we act in USIS overseas as the disseminators of all infor- 
mation. ‘TCA may develop a technical pamphlet with respect to an 
agricultural project which they are going to use in a particular area 
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where they have a project going on. But aside from that type of high- 
ly technical information, all the rest may be developed or produced 
»y TCA, but it is carried out, is disseminated through a single center, 
the USIS, so that we have achieved, to a point, at least, what I know 
the members of the congressional committees have urged, that is, a 
single coordinated service. That has been achieved overseas 

Senator Munprt. They have done a better job in the field than has 
been done stateside. 

Mr. JoHnstone. Yes, I think that is correct. 


PROPOSING ONE INFORMATION PROGRAM TO SERVE ALL AGENCIES 


Senator Munpr. From the standpoint of the budget it has not 
been done at all. There is not a single living member of Congress 
who can say that this amount is the cost of the information program 
and this is the fund we appropriate for it, nor can he say whether we 
are giving either too much money or not enough. Because you cannot 
find it, it bobs up and down in several different agencies and depart- 
ments. Doctor Johnson, as I understand it, your basic theory now 
is simply this: Under your newly envisioned setup, the overall 
policy would be fixed by the State Department and ILA would become 
a service agency in order to disseminate the kind of program that the 
top polic Vv leve | decides upon. 

Assuming, for the sake of the argument, that that is sound, then it 
seems to me it certainly is equally sound to have the MSA determine 
what their policy is for you to execute as a service agency. This 
could apply to TCA and any others too. There isn’t any need in the 
world for each of them having any kind of inform: ution service at all. 
Why can they not all use the same service agency? 

Mr. Jounson. We should do the entire job, I feel. 

Senator Munpr. That is what I think; because there shouldn’t be 
any exception. We started out with a little exception in MSA, and 
the little exce ses 1 got bigger than the Voice of America, because it 
had counterpart funds. It had access to the money; it was a multi- 
billion dollar project; and it was easier to get money there than to get 
appropriations for something as new and as novel as the ITA program, 

I say if we are going to make a departure, if we are going to have a 
whole major operation, if we are going to adopt a new theory that 
policies can be set in one place, and if the service agency can do the 
job for the State Department, then it certainly should hold that it 
could do the job equally well for all the others. I see no reason for 
any exceptions whatsoever. Then we could budget the thing all 
one place. 

Mr. Jonnson. | think you are right, sir. I just heard, as a matter 
of custom, that certain technical literature, the distribution of 2,000 
pamphlets, might be done by TCA. I do not know much about it, 
because I am pretty new here. 

Senator Munpr. You will find that 2,000 were 2 million and it 
probably would take a taxicab to get all of them down to your office. 

Mr. Jounson. I believe that if given the responsibility for handling 
the overseas information program of the United States Government, 
it would be better to have it all channeled through our offices, then 
we would decide, in cooperation with the people who know about a 
given problem, how many booklets, what the cost should be, who 
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they are going to go to, and how we get them to the people who ought 
to read them. That, it seems to me, ought to be our function. 


INFORMATION AGENCY—-NOT PROPAGANDA 


I would like to point out for the record, if I may, too, that I have a 
rather different view, I think, gentlemen, of this whole responsibility 
than perhaps some of my pre edecessors 

I believe that we should operate this program so that it will not be 
thought of as a propaganda agency and, therefore, criticized. 

Senator Fulbright and I were saying today that the press thought 
it was a propaganda agency for years, and in Europe it may take 
more time to, perhaps, correct that situation. But if I go before the 
public on the radio, as I have been invited a few times, and if the law 
at some point would permit us to tell more to the taxpayers about 
what we are doing, I think we will be known not as a propaganda 
agency, but as an, information agency. If we are going to do that, 
and that is what I want to do, I don’t see that we can harm any of 
the fine programs that might come into our picture such as exc hange, 
which has a very clean record, and which, obviously, doesn’t want 
to be tied up with the word ‘ ‘propaganda.’ 

But I think the exchange, havi ing been such a fine program, will give 
strength and respectability and dignity to our program that we do 
not have, perhaps, at the moment, and I feel, as I said earlier, it is the 
core of our program really, bringing people to our country, and we 
are bringing twice as many to our country as we are sending over. 
This exchange is going back and forth, not selling them anything, but 
giving them an opportunity to see; and it seems to me that is the very 
most important thing we can do, and I am hoping, with the permission 
of the Congress, that I can go before, metaphorically speaking, the 
people of this country, who are going to be tourists, and we are sending 
2 million tourists abroad every summer, and maybe it is more 
and if we can get each tourist to realize that he or she is an ambassador, 
and that while he or she is abroad if he or she could make only one or 
two or three friends and get to know them and if they get to know us, 
it is all part and parcel of the same job we are trying to do. 

It is not propaganda, then, but it is giving them our point of view 
and exposing us to them. 

Senator Munpr. Under the present arrangement with the exchange 
program in the State Department, which is not a propaganda agency 
of Government, our professors and visiting teachers go abroad with 
a very fine background of respectability. 

Under this new plan if we shift it to a new administrative agency, 
in all probability at least for a while, that agency is going to be labeled 
as a propaganda branch of government. It will be given some fancy 
euphonious name, but the “people who write about it are probably 
going to refer to it as a propaganda branch of Government; and | 
envision in some sense that that is going to endanger the success of 
our exchange program. Take a professor from T emple University, or 
from Princeton, and send him abroad as an exchange student, not as a 
representative of the State Department, but as a man whose trip was 
made available by this propaganda agency. Is he going to go there 
with a couple of strikes against him when he lands overseas? 
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Mr. Jonnson. Well, I brought that up for the very reason that I 
think it is important, and I do think we have something to overcome. 
But I believe that we can win the cooperation of the press and the 
editors of the country when they see we mean business, that we are 
an overt rather than a covert agency, and I believe we will have their 
support. I do not think it will take many months before we are 
regarded as a useful, forthright, honest, truthful arm of the Govern- 
ment. But that is one of the handicaps we have to work under be- 
cause of what has happened during the past few years. 


REORGANIZING ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 


Senator Munpt. How do you envision the operation in your new 
shop if the whole thing is put into a new administrative agency? Are 
you going to have separate deputies, one handling the i 
exchange program, and another one handling the publicity or propa- 
ganda features, or is it going to be run by the same staff or the same 
group? 

Mr. Jonnson. I am awfully glad you brought that question up. 
One of the first things I did when I came down here was to set up a 
reorganization committee headed by Mr. Tracy Voorhees, who was 
formerly Under Secretary of War, and was a very great and capable 
person and a very devoted American, and he is assisted by men like 
Gus Thomason loaned to me by Time, Inc., who is very good on 
budget; and a man by the name of William Clark who is quite a stu- 
dent of government; and Dr. Clothier, who will give us two or three 
days each week, and who will act as a special assistant to me, an 
adviser on exchange, and on the library programs. 

I hope that we will have a man who will be sort of a coordinator, 
who will coordinate the various activities, but that each of the five 
tools will have at least someone outside as a consultant; and then I am 
hoping we can attract the ablest men in the country we can find to 
head up as deputies or assistant administrators. These divisions of 
books and exchange will probably be more or less certainly under the 
same man. 

I think we have now men who seem to be very competent, and career 
men, but Dr. Clothier will be the man who will watch and make sug- 
gestions and be helpful wherever he can, and I think his interest w ill 
be entirely in the cultural end. 

We brought Mr. DeMille down to help us with motion pictures. 
He is now trying to help me get a man who will probably be an as- 
sistant administrator, who will head up motion pictures. He has 
recommended two men, both making about $100,000 a year, both very 
capable, both directors, and great Americans, and he thinks that these 
men might be willing to come. I have talked to Mr. Eric Johnston, 
and I know I will have the {ull support of his organization. I feel that 
if we can get the right kind of setup where we have dignity and strength 
and are at a high enough level, we can attract fine men. I hope to be 
the kind of person who helps where he can all along the line, kind of 
like a wabthion of a newspaper with an editor and assistant managing 
editors running the various elements in the program. 

But I have not received the final report of our advisory committee 
on reorganization, and I think in another 3 or 4 weeks it will: be 
available. But I assure you we have had about six men now working 
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night and day trying to figure out the best and most economical way of 
getting the most out of the money allotted to us to do these respective 
jobs, 

EXPERIENCED MEN AND NEW IDEAS 


Senator Munot. I think it is a grand idea to bring in the best talent 
you can from the outside. There is a great need for study here which 
requires a fresh look from people who can look at it from the outside. 
I think there is also some value to be obtained, however, by an experi- 
enced look on the basis of people who are trusted, and experienced, and 
able on the inside. Have you developed such a team of consultants 
from within the organization who have been here for a long time, - 
in whom you have complete confidence? Have you established 
consulting group of members who have had important positions in 
the agency so that they can place their experience and educated deduc- 
tions before this group of experienced but very able people from the 
outside and hope that between them they can arrive at the optimum 
conclusions? Are we relying entirely on fresh looks from the outside? 

Mr. Jounson. I have, of course, only gotten to know my staff a 
little bit over the last six or seven weeks. However, I had many talks 
with Mr. Kimball, and when Mr. Harris resigned the other day, Mr, 
Merson who is on my left here, came down as sort of chief of staff for 
me, and we have been working on the operating business, and at the 
same time, studying it, but a little bit apart from this other group. 

We have had a chance to appraise some of our people pretty well, 
and while I think we will know a lot more about them in another six or 

eight weeks, I want to tell you that we have found some very fine 
Seals in that group. I have seen a good deal of Mr. Kimball. We 
have studied a number of problems together, so I had no hesitation in 
suggesting Mr. Merson and others when Mr. Harris left, that we should 
put Mr. Kimball in as acting deputy administrator. I have had a 
good many talks with Mr. Riley, and with several of the people in his 
department, and I have gotten to know him, and we have gotten his 
measure. 

I find that we have got a good many really devoted people. One 
of the first things I did was to bring back two men from the field. 
One, Mr. Egbert White, whom I have known for 20 years, as a man 
of character and a man of ability, and who would give me an outside 
point of view, and he would, because he is manufacturing a lot of our 
material out there, and can do it for about 40 percent of ‘what it costs 
in the United States. I made a good many inquiries, and was told 
that the outstanding man in the field was Mr. Lloyd Free in Italy. 
Consequently I arranged to bring him back, and I spent a good deal 
of time with him. We have a nucleus who certainly have shown to 
me every courtesy, and I have every reason to believe that the four 
or five or six I have gotten to know are going to be important factors 
in any new setup, which, after all, would be so very new. It will be 
new in philosophy, it will be new blood to a certain extent from bring- 
ing these other people in, but we have got some good men in this pro- 
xram, and when I think of the poor salaries they are paid—we only 
cr e three super-grade jobs—and after all, we are about 40 percent 
of the total number of people in the State Department, and when 
I realized also some of the people who are working for us at a very 
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small amount of money, and faithfully, and have stayed with the 
program, I think it is quite significant. 
I have great respect for some of the men I have found here. 


UTILIZING PAST EXPERIENCE 


Senator Munpt. Of course, too, I have great respect for some of 
the people in this operation and feel that they have had a great amount 
of very useful experience. But I wanted to offer this suggestion that 
we rely not entirely on the recommendations made by a committee 
from the outside because, regardless of their ability and their skill 
and their knowledge, they have not had the job of trying to coordi- 
nate into one operation, motion pictures, newspapers, radio and ex- 
change of people. It was my hope that before arriving at any final 
decision in your own mind for your recommendations for Congress, 
you would hear people of your own selection from within the organiza- 
tion in the area of student exchange, in the area of motion pictures, 
and in the area of radio and newspapers, to see what recommenda- 
tions they would have from the standpoint of the workability. 

The feasibility of putting all the media together in an outside agency 
is a field, it seems to me, in which we must not make a mistake at 
the beginning. We should try to consider every possible approach, 
it seems to me, and meet every possible contingency at the start. 
Thus I do not believe that, as able as the members of the Jackson 
committee are, that they have the experience of background opera- 
tion which you have in the shop there now. I would think that you 
would select the proper personnel and consult with these experienced 
people so that their recommendations can be screened against the 
other and vice versa. 

You can sit there as the supreme high judge and finally arbitrate 
the difterences. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir; you could not be more right, sir. 

I wonder if Mr. Kimball, who is my deputy, might make a com- 
ment or two? I do agree, sir, with much of what you say. 

Mr. Kimpatu. Senator, | happen to be a career officer of 25 years’ 
experience, and one thing I can say about Dr. Johnson is that he 
has worked, since he has been here, in a very close molding of the 
experienced people who have been there and the new people. 

For example, working with Mr. Voorhees and Mr. Clark we have 
had Mr. J. Albert Bush who is our top personnel man. We have 
had Irving Schwartz, who is one of our best management men so that 
each of the groups that have been working together have been a very 
good team of the experience that has been with the organization and 
these new people who bring new talent from outside. 

Dr. Johnson has also just recently called back five more of our field 
people, and we are trying to get in addition to the two he mentioned, 
the best thinking we can from that very important place, the target 
area. I happen to have been involved in a number of different kinds 
of reorganizations, and I have had some considerable experience with 
it, and I have not seen any better example as in the last 2 months of 
a real team play between the outside and the experienced people 
inside, and I am very glad to make that statement. 
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MEETING 






THE CHALLENGE OF SOVIET PROPAGANDA 





Senator Munpr. One other commentary that I wish to make 

relates to one of the very real problems confronting us, if we put this 
program into a new agency. I refer to the criticism which has grown 
up in this country and in Congress that the job being done by the 
Information Service is a little bit too timid and a little bit too weak 
to meet the kind of challenge that we have in certain areas of the 
world right now from communism. While we are going to do our 
job overtly, and while we are going to stick to the truth, there are 
certain areas of the world where we have to meet an immediate 
propaganda problem by counter-propaganda. 

I think a good illustration of that was the very commendable job 
that the Voice of America authorities did at the outbreak of the 
Korean war when, in the passage of a very few short weeks, they got 
out the film which was frankly propaganda; it represented our case; 
it told the world why we were in Korea. 

Now, there is not any use in trying to say we were putting that out 
as an information newsreel. It was a frank effort to win the world 
to our position. I think the new agency, whatever it is, has to do the 
kind of thing at certain times which is definitely propaganda. It has 
not destroyed the effectiveness of our exchange personnel progam and 
professorial exchanges, because they move in and out behind the man- 
tle of respectability of the State Department, which is a diplomatic 
branch. But if we get a new agency established over there, and then 
find we have to concentrate pretty heavily on trying to drive out 
Soviet propaganda—one place where the movies do a superior job—is 
there the danger that we will destroy the effectiveness of other phases 
of the program in order to do effec ‘tively a job that needs to be done 
propagandawise by a certain medium? 

Mr. Jounson. I think the best answer I can give you to that, sir, is 
by telling the truth and meeting the lies of our adversaries, and 
emphasizing everlastingly the point of view that we want to be 
friendly, that we have no imperialistic ambitions, that we can do the 
kind of job tkat is going to help us win the cold war. I do not really 
call that propaganda. 

On the other hand, it is meeting an issue, it is telling our story. [ 
do not really feel that that movie, although it met a situation just 
referred to, is propaganda; it is presenting our case. We did not want 
to go into Korea. We did not seek the leadership of the world; it 
has been thrust upon us, and we have to present our case. I do not 
think it is propaganda; I think it is putting our best foot forward 
rather than being stepped on by all our enemies who are spending 
much more money; t oar are spending millions now, I understand, 
trying to block our radio. We must do what we can, and that is the 
reason we need several tools. 

But I am not sure as I look upon the whole program that we have 
done an effective job in many countries. Recently, for example, I 
have heard a good deal of criticism as to whether our ‘radio signal has 
been heard in certain countries of the world. 

[ was talking to one man the other day about a given country, and 
he said, “I can’t hear it at all. I have got one of the best sets in the 
whole country,” but I have heard from other parts of this particular 
country that it is heard. So I asked General Sarnoff recently if he 
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would loan me a man who is the top man in the world in radio propa- 
gation. He is coming here at the expense of his company, not at our 
expense, to help us find out about our radio signal. But I think if we 
learn how to get our message over and stick to the truth and meet the 
lies of the enemy that we will win the cold war. 








CONNOTATIONS OF ‘‘PROPAGANDA”’ 











Senator Munpr. I quite agree. Propaganda, I suppose, has an 
evil connotation somtimes and not necessarily an evil connotation 
always. However, we at least recognize that there is a job of inten- 
sified salesmanship that has to be done with this information media if 
we are going to meet the challenges abroad. 

Now, I hope you will consider carefully whether there is some 
danger of destroying what, I agree with you, is a short-term program 
as well as a long-term program but, in my opinion, a very important 
part of the program, namely, this whole exchange of people. 

Mr. Jounson. I have that in mind, sir. 

Senator Munpr. I just do not like to get our American personnel 
overseas labeled as propagandists or publicists or as salesmen; they 
should be there as exhibits of America 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Senator Munoprt (continuing). And let their words and their activi- 
ties exercise their salesmanship. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Senator Munprt. I would hate to have them go in there with the 
people feeling that they were there in a capacity as supersalesmen for 
an American product——— 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Senator Munprt (continuing). Because it seems to me we will de- 
stroy one of the great values and virtues of it. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. You ean do it subtly sometimes, I think, better 
than you can do it with a pitchfork when you are trying to sell America 
overseas. 






























PRESIDENT’S SPEECH ON THE VOA 







Mr. Jounson. That is right. 
I wonder if Senator Mundt and our chairman would be interested to 
hear how we handled President Eisenhower’s great speech the other 
day? It was a very dramatic, a wonderful job. I had nothing to do 
with it. I just read the reports as they came in as to how it was 
handled. I think Mr. Connors is here, who can tell it in about 3 min- 
utes. May I have the opportunity to have Mr. Connors state that 
Mr. Chairman? 

Senator HickENLOoPER. You may. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Connors, will you come forward, please. 

Mr. Connors. On the Eisenhower speech, we made all of our 
arrangements in advance and, as a result, as soon as the President 
started to speak, we were carrying the voice of the President direct 
throughout the world on our English-language programs and in 12 
foreign languages at the same time he spoke over the Voice of America. 

We picked up the speech in the other 45 languages that same day, 
but because of time differentials we had to carry it at different hours 
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to reach our audience. In the same way we had the speech translated 
into the local language in each of the countries where we operate, 100 
missions Overseas where they were provided the texts simultaneously, 
and it was given worldwide distribution. 

At the same time, we made kinescopes and sent them to 11 countries 
where television is used, and we provided a newsreel for use around 
the world. I think that covers it. 

Mr. Jounson. It is a brief story, sir, but it seemed to me it was 
quite exciting that this wonderful speech of our President should go 
over the world almost as quickly as it reached the suburbs of 
Washington. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. Well, the gun shoots both ways. I think 
it was a good speech, and I am glad the people of the world heard 
about it. 

Last December I was in the Orient and two natives of one particular 
country, who spoke English at least probably a little better than I do, 
were very irate. One fellow _ “T lost $500 on the last election in 


the United States.”” He said, “your Voice of America and your 
propaganda program a telling’ us there was no chance for the 
Republicans to win.”’ » he said, “TI bet $500 and lost, and some ‘body 


owes me that mone vy,’ ; a added, “‘because I had a bum steer.”’ 

So 7 must be careful not to get into political advocacy. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, we are still sticking to the truth though in the 
Voice of America. 


NUMBERS EMPLOYED IN EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Senator HickeNnLoorrer. Dr. Johnson, how many persons in the 
United States devote full time to the Smith-Mundt program or to the 
entire exchange program? Do you have anyone who can give us that 
information? 

Mr. Jonnson. I think we have a man here who can tell us, Mr. 
Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. About 240 from all sources of funds, 185 from IIA 
funds. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Is that in the United States? 

Mr. Ritey. In the United States. 

Senator HickeENLoorER. Do those 240 people devote their full time 
to the Smith-Mundt and the exchange programs? 

Mr. Ritey. For the foreign exchange program; yes, sir. 

Senator HickenLoorper. How many of our own nationals do we 
have overseas who devote full time to those programs? 

Mr. Riney. Excepting nationals or including nationals? I do not 
understand. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. I said among our own nationals. I want 
both our own nationals and the nationals of other countries, but I 
would like to break the number down into the number of our nationals 
abroad and the number of nationals of other countries. 

Mr. Ritey. That question is a little difficult to answer because in 
most instances the people do other work than exclusively for exchange 
of persons. 

I would say that a good guess would be in around 70 countries, 
about 125 to 150 Americans, and probably about the same number of 
local nationals, all exclusively in exchange. 
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Senator HicKENLooPER. Would you say that their primary duties 
are for the exchange program and the Smith-Mundt program or all 
the exchange programs? 

Mr. Ritvy. In some countries, sir. 

Senator HicKENLoopER. They may do something else, but pri- 
marily 

Mr. Ritey. I am speaking now in man-years, about 125 to 150 
man-vears on the exchange program exclusively. In some instances, 
of course, you might have 3 people spending one-third of their time 
on exchange, but I would say about 125 to 150 people domg nothing 
but exchange work on the man-vyear basis. 

Senator HickENLooPER. Is that overseas? 

Mr. Rruny. Overseas. 

Senator HickENLoopreR. And that includes nationals * 

Mr. Ritey. And an equal number of local nationals 

Senator HickENLooper. That includes our nationals. Would there 
be approximately an equal number of local nationals in the total? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kimpauu. I think it should be made clear, Mr. Chairman, that 
does not include Germany and Austria, which are under the HICOG 
program. 

Senator HickenLooper. Yes. That, of course, is another story. 


NUMBERS EMPLOYED IN OTHER PHASES OF INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator Munpt. Mr. Chairman, may I have the same figures for 
the other aspect ol the information and education program, exclusive 
of exchange? I would like the number of those in this country 
employed by the State Department dealing with other phases of the 
educational information program under Public Law 402, excluding 
the 140 engaged in the exchange program. I include now the motion 
pictures, the radio, the technical assistance. 

Mr. Kimpauu. Senator, I think I might be able to answer that. I 
can give you that breakdown right now as far as the United States is 
concerned. I will have to give you, if I may, a total figure for over- 
seas, and then furnish for the record the breakdown as best we can 
estimate it by different activities overseas. 

Senator Munpr. Yes. 

Mr. Kimspauu. But in the case of the press service, press and pub- 
lications, these are as of February 27, a total of 525; the motion- 
picture service, 256; the information center service,164; and the radio 
broadcasting service—and in the case of radio broadcasting service, 
the figure I have here includes both our overseas relay bases and in 
the United States—showed an authorized ceiling at that time of 
2,330, of which approximately 1,800 are in the United States, and the 
others are at overseas bases. 

The total figure for the missions overseas, as of that date, the ceiling, 
including both locals and nationals, was 5,414, and I will be glad to 
furnish for the record the further breakdown that you asked for. 

Senator HickENLoorer. Is that overseas? 

Mr. Kimpautu. That is overseas. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1065 of this volume.) 
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NUMBERS EMPLOYED IN WORK RELATING TO ITA 


Mr. Kimpauu. Then, as I mentioned the other day, there is also a 
figure as of that date of 2,435 people who provide administrative 
support to our program but are not a part of IITA. Those are divided 
both between the United States and overseas. They are under the 
State Department and the embassies. 

Senator HickENLoopger. Then, where are the rest of these people? 
We got a figure a few days ago of 11,000, I think. 

Mr. Kimpa... Yes, sir. 

Senator HickeNn.Looper. I think you testified to that. 

Mr. Kimpauu. Yes, sir. In the headquarters staff in Washington 
there is a total of 467, and that includes 30 people who are in intel- 
ligence research in the Department. 

We have a New York administrative office which services the Voice 
and other of our facilities in New York; that has a total of 270 persons. 
All of those figures add up to the figure I gave vou the other day of 
11,986. With the cuts which have taken place since then, it brings 
it down to 11,061, of which, as I said, of that 11,061, 2,235 remained 
in the administrative support category. 

Senator HickENLoopEerR. Did you put into the record the other 
day a complete breakdown of those in categories and classes.? 

Mr. Kimspa.u. I did not, sir. Suppose I furnish a table that will go 
in at this time. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. Furnish such a table so that we can tell 
exactly who is in each category, and so that we do not have it in too 
general terms. 

Mr. KimBauu. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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NUMBERS EMPLOYED IN MSA AND TCA INFORMATION WORK 


Mr. KimsBa.t. I should point out that on the overseas side, because 
of this fluctuation, it will have to be an estimate in breaking down the 
strength applying to different types of activity within each mission. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have or does anybody on your team 
today, that is here, have a comparable figure showing the number of 
people doing that same kind of information work for MSA and TCA? 

Mr. Kimpautyi. We do not have it here, but we can provide the 
statistics for the subcommittee in the near future. 

Senator Munpr. Can you provide another table immediately 
under that, then, so we can get the whole picture together? 

Mr. Kimpauu. We will try to get it together. 


(Norse.—The following information was subsequently received by 
the subcommittee:) 


Mutual Security Agency overseas information activities, fiscal year 19538, estimated 
distribution of information program personnel strength by media (on basis of 
budget obligations by media) estimated May 1, 1953, figures pending receipt of 
field reports 


[Comparable categories used in ITA report shown in parentheses] 


Domestie Overseas Overseas )verseas Grand 
Americans | Americans locals ot total 


Washington: 
Executive direction, planning and 
evaluation 
Overseas information support 


Subtotal 


Overseas 
Press (IPS 
Publications (IPS). . 
Films (IMS) 
Information centers and forums (ICS 
Exhibits (ICS 
Radio (IBS) 


Subtotal 557 628 


Grand total ; 650 


Note.—In addition to the information program personnel strength shown above, the Office of Informa- 
tion supervises certain personnel budgeted against technical assistance program funds who are (1) helping 


lesser developed countries build up their own information services or roviding technical aids and 


sudiovisual training support as integral parts of technical assistance in such flelds as health, agriculture 
education, and industrial developnent [hese employees include 18 Americans an 


1 46 locals overseas 
supported by 5 Americans in Washington. 


REASONS FOR ACCEPTANCE OF AMERICAN PROGRAMS OVERSEAS 


Mr. Jounson. If we combined the information services, Senator 
Mundt, I imagine we can cut down quite a little in the number of 
employees. 

Incidentally, sir, while I have heard a lot of criticism of the Voice 
about soap operas and various things, I might say we are now only 
giving news and commentaries, and a certain amount of what we feel 
is appropriate in terms of religion, but I never happened to hear any 
criticism of the Voice so far as the campaign was concerned. I think 
1 probably would have heard it, too, but I think it is interesting to 
note I do not think the Voice played politics even though our distin- 
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guished chairman here had a friend who lost a bet on it, but I did not 
hear criticism about that at any time. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. I do not know how close a friend he is. 
I only saw him once. He told me that the first time I saw him, and 
I have not heard from him since. He just made the statement that 
our whole information program—I think he mentioned the Voice of 
America in particular—misled him on the outcome, and that somebody 
owed him $500. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, it certainly ought to be nonpartisan, and | 
hope it will not be partisan under my administration, sir. 

Senator HickenLooper. Dr. Johnson, I am not suggesting that 
this is going to happen at all. I am merely posing a hypothetical 
question: Suppose American contributions to the economies of these 
various countries—in other words, fiscal and physical and materia! 
help—were terminated, how long do you think they would let our 
American information program operate in these countries? 

You have been on this job for about 6 weeks, so that may be too 
short a time for you to have formed a definite opinion of it. 1 wonder 
whether they tolerate our programs in their countries because of the 
help they are getting from us or because they are avid for information 
on the United States? 

Mr. Jounson. | think if economic aid is cut off tomorrow as well 
as military aid, there would still be a great demand for news from 
America among the free countries of the world. The United Press and 
the Associated Press would still be selling a certain amount of news 
around the world. 

[ feel also that we have many very good friends in many countries 
in the world, and I think some of the people in the Government over 
the past few vears have thought we could buy friends. 1 do not think 
wecan. | happen to be of a school of thought that believes that we 
would have certain friends in the world whether we shut off all our 
help or not. 








HABITS 





OF 





AMERICAN PERSONNEL 





OVERSEAS 


Senator HickeENLoopER. Have you been able to form any opinion 
as to the balance of results, good and bad, which we get out of these 
programs? I think it is a fact—I will state it as a fact, based upon 
my own observations—that in a great many countries our American 
personnel live at a level which is luxurious indeed, compared to the 
level of the local people. The money which they receive as pay is not 
excessive at all according to our standards, but it is thot fabulous 
according to the standards of the local communities where they oper- 
ate. Moreover, it is a fact that too often they have a tendency to 
form exclusive little colonies in their—oh, let us sav, social activities 
and things of that kind. Have you been able to form an opinion 
as to how much that counteracts, through jealousy and other human 
resentment, the good which we may be doing in those countries? 
I know that you have been in this position a*short time, and I would 
not necessarily « expect you to have a long-rar ge view on that. 

Mr. Jounson. | heard even before I came down here that a num- 
ber of people in Germany, for example, rather resented that we had 
so many people riding around in automobiles, and having 4 or 5 
servants, and so forth, and that occasionally our people had not 
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always conducted themselves as we would like to have them. But 
is my feeling we should have an indoctrination program to teach 
these people their responsibility in the way to handle themselves. 

They should not just go into one little place and just see each other. 
They should make a point to make friends with people. 

If we have a successful indoctrination program, I think we can 

‘ach people, even perhaps some of the people who now, right now, 
today, are doing us some harm in some places, to be more ¢ onsiderate 
and less flamboyant. 

I believe it goes back to a failure to recognize that people should 
be well trained in the various areas of their responsibilities abroad 
before they go. We have done too little of that, sir, and I think that 
is the reason. 

Senator HickEnLooper. Do not misunderstand me: I don’t want 

American citizen who has earned, through his competitive opera- 
tions in this country—whether it be in Government or otherwise 
the right to a decent standard of living, to be required to go to some 
other country and adjust and diminish his standard of living. Be- 
sides the fact that he would not be used to that, it is something that 
he should not be required to accept. I think, however, that in main- 
taining a satisfactory standard of living for our American personnel 
abroad, there should be as little ostentation about it as possible 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Senator HickENLoopER. (Continuing) and as little open flaunting 
of those things as possible. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. We have heard repeatedly that our per- 
sonnel probably do not ever intend to flaunt it; but nevertheless, 
very often they have apparently disregarded local conditions and have 
flaunted their affluence, and so on. 












USE OF LOCAL NATIONALS 







































Mr. Jonnson. | think it very true, sir. May I add this thought: 
It would seem to me in delet ain parts of the world from my cursory 
study of the program that we could use more nationals than we 
are using now rather than more Americans. That would tend, 
| think, to have a better effect. 

Senator HickENLooprER. You can use more nationals if you can 
get those who have a proper concept of the program, it is very true. 

Mr. Jonnson. For example, in Manila, where we print a great 
many magazines, we could probably use more Filipinos in those 
printing rooms than we are using now. We are using quite a few, 
but we can use even more. 

Senator HickenLooprer. Yes, | have been through that plant, 
and it is a very excellent plant. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is what I understand, but | understand from 
men like Mr. Free and others who have come back from the field 
that there are certain kinds of jobs that nationals, if they are trained, 
and if they believe in America, can do quite well, and probably less 
expensively too, than is the case now. 

On the other hand, the way we are set up now in the State Depart- 
ment, I understand it is very hard to pay a man for, we will say, 
a $3,000 a year job when some ae male is only getting $1,000 
54 
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or maybe those figures are quite wrong, but at least it is very hard 
to pay nationals in terms of the quality of work they do. If we could 
recognize the difference between menial work that doesn’t require 
an education, and pay the nationals a little better wages or salaries 
if they do work at a higher level, we can attract more nationals, 
and I think the overall cost will be much less. 


COORDINATION OF OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 


Senator HickenLoorrr. Dr. Johnson, we probably have covered 
this question before: Do you contemplate, in your present and future 
suggestions, as full a coordination as possible of the various services? 
For example, I know of one very important country which is basically 
quite friendly to us and has a very substantial population, in which 
at one time, a short time ago,.there were seven different missions of 
the United States. Some of these missions did not even know the 
others were there. Each mission had to justify itself, of course, as 
one quite calm and observing individual said to me, by being eager 
beavers about digging up projects and making promises and getting 
people all stirred up in certain areas. The other missions would not 
know about these activities, and sometimes the Ambassador was not 
aware of them. Suddenly the Ambassador would be confronted with 
this statement: “ Your representatives in this country gave us assur- 
ances that they would do this, that, and the other thing,” when it 
could not quite be brought to pass under the program or it would 
be in conflict with the work that branches of our other programs were 
trying to do. 

Is it your desire that those activities, and especially the authority 
for originating those activities, be concentrated under 1 responsible 
head or 1 responsible group? 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, I feel so strongly about this that it 
is very easy for me to talk about because it seems to me we are not 
going to do a job in any country unless it is definitely known that 
the Ambassador is the captain of the team, and that he calls the plays. 
When he needs MSA to help in a certain job he defines the job, 
and they carry it out to the best of their ability, provided it is appro- 
priate in terms of legislation. 

Senator HickENLoopER. May I just take an arbitrary situation 4 
illustration: Suppose the Department of Agriculture has a group i 
some country, and the Department of Commerce, MSA, TCA, or some 
other agency, and the American information program—which has too 
many operating programs in various places to suit me on occasions— 
also have groupsin that country. Most of these missions now get their 
basic direction from their departments in Washington, and often 
those channels do not ever cross. 1 mean, the various directives are 
never funneled through a clearinghouse any place, with the result 
that you sometimes find people running off in four directions at once. 
Do you think it would be feasible to work out a program, not to destroy 
the authority of various departments in suggesting or originating 
ideas, but to create some kind of a clearinghouse where they would 
not run afoul of each other after a project or proposal or program had 
been started? 
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Mr. Jounson. Well, I’m not experienced enough probably, sir, to 
give you an intelligent reply, but I would say that if the Agriculture 
and Commerce Departments had ideas of something they felt was 
constructive in certain given countries, that some form of proposal 
should go to the Ambassadors of the particular countries where they 
are interested. If they approved those proposals, they should be 
carried out, but they should be supervised by the Ambassador or 
people in his Embassy to this extent: The activities should be ob- 
served—perhaps supervision is not the right word—to make sure 
that they limit themselves to the proposals that were originally 
presented at the time the Ambassador approved of the delegation to 
come from any given Department to his country. Again I emphasize, 
if | may, sir, that the Ambassador, in my judgment, represents the 
President of the United States. He is the one who should be entirely 
responsible for coordinating all the efforts, and if a plan does not meet 
with his approval, and he turns it down—and keeps turning it down, 
he is the wrong Ambassador. But while he is there, it seems to me, 
he should be the boss and he should limit the activity of the United 
States Government agencies to what he believes to be the best interests 
of the country. 

Senator HickeNLoopgerR. Who will be the boss at the top—I mean, 
back here in Washington? 

Mr. Jounson. I did not hear that, sir. 

Senator HickENLoopEerR. Who is going to be the boss back here in 
Washington? Let us say that the Ambassador ought to be the boss 
in the field—and I thoroughly agree that it is most desirable to have 
one authority out in the field. 

Mr. Jonnson. I should think everything should be channeled 
through the Secretary of State. He is the President’s contact, is he 
not with the Ambassador, sir? 

Senator HickpnLooper. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Jonnson. Maybe Mr. Kimball could throw a little light on 
this. May he say a word, sir? 

Senator HickENLooPER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krmpauti. Mr. Chairman, on your particular point there, 
there certainly must be a coordinating mechanism with all communi- 
cations to the field being channeled, that is, to the Ambassadors 
through the State Department. 1 think there would be a great 
mistake made if that procedure were given up. 

Furthermore, in the case of the information program itself you 
might be interested to know that we have made considerable strides 
in the last year not only in going to the field to have them tell us what 
we can do or what we should provide to best do the job in that 
country, but particularly that the messages are going to the Ambas- 
sadors, and the Ambassadors are participating fully in those determi- 
nations. Starting about May 1, Dr. Johnson will have a message 
back from each of the countries where we have programs, in which 
the Ambassador, with the public affairs officer Joining in, will tell 
him what they feel would be a productive and worthwhile effort in 
that country, and it will not be ‘“‘second guessed” from Washington. 

It will be based on that kind of advice. 
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Similarly, the point you make is excellent, and it should be carried 
out too, it seems to me, through any governmental efforts, that hav: 
impact in anv country overseas. 


SELECTION OF PERSONNEL 


Senator HickenLoopgr. The question of personnel has been dis- 
cussed before this subcommittee previously, but 1 want to get opinions 
from various viewpoints as to how it ought to be handled. Do you 
think, Dr. Johnson, that personnel in the various information pro- 
grams should be considered a separate body of people working for the 
Government—I do not mean entirely independent, but a separate 
body of people—as against personnel who are considered State De- 
partment personnel and more or less interchangeable between our 
Foreign Service, information, and other operations? 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, if it should happen, Mr. Chairman, that the 
information activities are set up in a new agency, it would be my 
thought that we would bring with us out of the State Department 
those whom we felt were most capable, and then we would set up our 
own personnel office in our own information agency. 

We also would have our own security office, and we would operate 
quite independently. 

Now, | understand from one of the personnel men in the State De- 
partment that this sort of thing has happened many times before 
where a new agency is set up, and it has been a part of another agency, 
that it is not necessary to take everybody over in one day. A period 
can be used to sift and screen these people, so that when the new 
agency really gets its full complement of men and women, they will 
be the people best qualified, and the other jobs will be abolished. 

Mr. Kimpauyu. Mr. Chairman, you may recall that when the ECA 
was first set up, which later became MSA, provision was made for 
two alternatives as to the overseas personnel: No. 1, that ECA could 
set up its own system of personnel; and No. 2, that ECA could utilize 
the Foreign Service system as a system. 

In actual practice they found that the latter was much more 
practical, and they did utilize the Foreign Service system almost 100 
percent, but with the people appointed for ECA jobs or detailed 
from the regular Foreign Service into that system, being subject to 
the regulations, proce \dures of the Forei “ign Service system. 

My own experience in that has led me to believe that there is 
considerable advantage in the flexibility and interchange of people. 
As I said the other day before the committee, I think there would be 
great advantage if any topflight political officer in the system, before 
he became a chief of mission, had some time in the IIA in public 
affairs work. That would bring political know-how and foreign policy 
know-how into the program. 


AUTHORITY TO ASSIGN PERSONNEL TO IIA 


Senator HickENLoorER. But who, under this suggestion, would 
decide when an employee should go into the information system and 
when he should go back to the Foreign Service? Who would be the 
boss over matters of that sort? Would it be the head of the informa- 
tion program, let us say, who could say, “You can only have this 
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person when we release him, or when we say you can have him’’; or 
could the Secretary of State or the head of the Foreign Serv ice say, 

“You have had him long enough, and we will take him back’ 

Mr. Kimpauu. The way that has been worked out now when ‘officers 
have been assigned from the Foreign Service, the Secretary of State 
has the ultimate control over the career of that officer, and there have 
been arrangements where he has been detailed to MSA for 2 or 3 vears. 
That has been by arrangement. 

The bulk of the people were actually new people specifically re- 
cruited for this work, but were appointed actually over the signature 
of the Secretary of State. 

Senator HickreNLoornr. | understand that that is the way it is now. 

Mr. Krmsatu. So that those people, of course, were not intenced 
to stay in the program. I think to the extent that any career officer 
of the Foreign Service were involved, it would be by agreement with 
the Secretary of State. 

Senator HickENLoopER. I can see certain advantages in having 
career Foreign Service people get experience in this field, and I can 
see no great difficulty in making arrangements by which the Secretary 
of State can assign certain individuals to this program. But I raise 
the question of whether or not that authority should be exercised 
arbitrarily by the Secretary of State. Should the operators of the 
information program have nothing to say about it, but just have to 
accept the people assigned to them? 

Mr. Kimpatu. Not at all; there should be complete—— 

Senator HickeNLooperR. Or should there be an arrangement by 
which the Secretary of State would say, ‘I desire to assign certain 
people to the information program for a certain period of time,’’ and 
the director of the information program could say, ‘‘We can use 
them or we cannot use them.’’ Should he have enough authority to 
say, ‘“‘We do not want those people; we cannot take them.” 

He can say that now, but the Secretary of State can say, “I do not 
care whether you want to take them or not; we are assigning them. 
That is the difference between that kind of authority and the kind of 
authority——— 

Mr. Jounson. Well, the Secretary of State told me, Mr. Chairman, 
before I came down here that I could hire or fire; | was to be completely 
independent. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Yes, he can say that to you today; and 
tomorrow he can say, ‘I have changed my mind; you can no longer 
hire or fire.” What would you do? 

Mr. Jonnson. I would go to the President and say, “I only want 
people in this program I have confidence in.”’ 

Senator Hickenlooper. I am talking about the absolute or specific 
authority. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes 

Senator HickENLoopER. Today you are operating at the sufferance 
of somebody 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Senator HickeENLOooperR (continuing). In your ability to hire and 
fire. There are places that I personally know of, where the informa- 
tion people would like to get rid of some people, but they have had 
great difficulty in doing so because they do not have that alternate 
authority. They may have had it conceded to them for a time or 
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there may be some alleged cooperation there; but the final authority 
does not necessarily rest with the information people. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I could not take the job, Mr. Chairman, unless 
I were going to be the one to determine who was going to work for 
me. I would not take it because I could not be responsible for doing 
a good job if | were going to have to take anybody that was handed 
down to me. 


DESIGNATING PERMANENT AUTHORITY FOR PERSONNEL ASSIGNMENT 


Senator HickeNnLooper. We are trying to find a method of setting 
up this program. We have nothing against you, Dr. Johnson, but 
if you are not there and somebody else is, there should be a set of rules 
so that he knows where he stands. You may have an agreement that 
is perfectly fine and satisfactory. But it is like many instances where 
an administrator is told, “You will be accorded this privilege;’’. then 
at a later date new personalities come into the picture, and they will 
say ‘“‘That was so yesterday, but we are going to change the policy 
tomorrow, and you can’t do it any more.”’ | do not know which is 
right and which is wrong. Iam merely trying to explore the desir- 
ability of attempting to fix this responsibility so that somebody cannot 
give it to you one day and take it away from you the next day. 

\ir. Jounson. | wish that could be done, but I don’t think it is fai 
to any administrator with a responsibility such as I have in a sensitive 
area like this is, to take anybody in whom he does not have full con- 
fidence. As fast as I learn about new people who I find are incompe- 
tent, or who have records that indicate they cannot be counted on as 
good security risks, and these people are recommended from time to 
time by Mr. McLeod now, because he is the security officer 1 look to, 
those people will be eliminated from the program. 

Senator HickENLoopER. I agree with that thoroughly. You have 
the responsibility, and you ought to have the authority. 

Mr. Jonnson. Is there any way in which we can assure that, sir, 
to the Administrator? 

Senator HickENLooPER. I think there ought to be. 


MUTUAL RESPONSIBILITY IN PERSONNEL ASSIGNMENT 


Mr. Kimsauu. Mr. Chairman, I think I might add, that this pro- 
vision that was made in the ECA Act did give that complete mutuai 
responsibility; in other words, the Secretary of State would assign no 
one to that program unless requested or approved by the Adminis- 
trator; and in turn, the Administrator could not take someone away 
without the agreement of the Secretary of State, and I believe that 
worked very well. But it certainly should be a basic condition in 
any agreement for the benefit of both the Secretary of State and 
the ILA. 

Senator Hicken.Looper. I think you have to have some latitude, 
because many highly capable Foreign Service officers would not want 
to divorce themselves from the Foreign Service in a rigid assignment 
where they would have to cut all their ties. 

Mr. Jounson. Sure. 

Senator HickeNLooprr. They might welcome the expericence of 
2, 3, or 4 years in this program, provided they could return to the 
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iployment of their choice which would be, let us say, the Foreign 
service. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickENLooPpER. And there might be many occasions 
where an exchange the other way might work. 

Mr. Jonnson. I think men of good will can work that out probably 

‘n though you cannot make a fast rule about it, sir. 

Senator HickeNLooper. That question is based on the fact that 
consideration is being given to a real separation of this program from 
the State Department. There are certain “umbilical cords’’ that 
nay operate a little bit back and forth, but a real separation of the 
program is being considered, 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, sir, I absolutely agree with you. I cannot be 

d responsible unless I can have control of my personnel. 

Senator HrcKENLOOPER. So far as this subcommittee is concerned, 
we anticipate that before long this matter is going to have to be con- 
sidered because it will be before the Congress. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kimpauy. I’m awfully glad you brought that point up, Mr. 
Chairman, because I believe that personne! is the fundamental hard 

re. We have the two objectives: first, the ability to get some, or 
eep some of the career Foreign Service officers in this program; and, 
secondly, the right of selection that is necessary for any man respon- 
sible for heading an agency. 


CHANNELS OF COMMUNICATION AND LIAISON 


nator HickeNLooper. With an independent, or at least a sub- 
tantie ally independent agency, channels of communication between 
the field and that agency would have to be established. 

What would those channels of communication be? In other words, 
would the director here first get clearance from the Ambassador or 
the Secretary of State for a general program or an outline of the pro- 
gram? Would he then communicate that program down the line to 
his personnel in the field? Would he communicate it to each Am- 
bassador as well as to his own director in the country, or would the 
Secretary of State send the information to the Ambassador and then 
have it cleared down below? Has any of that been worked out? 

Mr. Jonnson. All I can say about that, sir, is that Mr. Dulles said 
that we would have a very close liaison, and he would inform me and 
keep me informed, and it would be his responsibility, I think he said, 
to keep me informed on foreign policy; then it would be up to me to 
implement that policy as best I could, using the imagination and the 
ingenuity that our people may have, and the tools at hand. In 
certain areas, such as broadcasting, we would not need to consult the 
local ambassadors, but there would be places, I think, where we would 
want to inform the ambassadors of what we planned to do to implement 
a given policy, and I think he would then turn the suggestion, what- 
ever it was, over to the public affairs officer, who would see that it 
was executed, if it met with the approval of the ambassador for that 
particular country. 

Mr. Kimpatu. Mr. Chairman, the system that has been used in the 
case of MSA, which is one which has used the State Department 
communication channels and has had a similar type of problem where 
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policy was involved, was, number one, that all messages that went over 
did go through the State Department channels but they were given a 
separate code number or system so they could be identified as MSA 
messages, and any message which involved a question of policy or 
program which would be of mutual interest to the State Department 
and MSA, on the one hand, and MSA director and the ambassador 
overseas, were cleared in advance e, and sent as joint messages, 

I think a system such as that would be nec cessary in this program. 

Mr. Jounson. The public affairs officer and the ambassador in the 
few countries that I have knowledge of, I found worked very closely 
together, and I would imagine these men see each other several times 
a day, and that they work asateam. If both the ambassador and the 
public affairs officer received certain information from Washington, | 
would think it would be discussed and we would know of their ap- 
proval. If it were not approved it probably wouldn’t be carried out 
because the ambassador is the head of the team in that country. | 
am very much encouraged, for instance in Italy, I talked with Mr. 
Bunker the other day about his public affairs officer, and I have 
talked to Ambassador Luce about her relationship with the public 
affairs officer, and it looks to me as though they would be sort of a 
team and work very closely together. T think that is the way it 
should be in the future. I am hoping even though we are an inde- 
pendent agency, that our people will be considered in the same light 
as they are today, and have the same dignity and standing as the 
members of the diplomatic corps. 


ELIMINATING REDTAPE IN IIA OPERATIONS 


Senator HickeNLoopER. It may seem a little burdensome to discuss 
details which, perhaps, have not been worked out. Yet, 1 would 
submit that probably one of the chief irritants that has caused criti- 
cism in the past is this matter of confusion in regard to procedure. [| 
do not believe it is too far fetched, now that we are trying to look at 
this program to see what we can do about correcting shortcomings and 
putting it on an efficient working basis, to ask how we are going to 
do it. Even the minutiae are important; how are they going to work? 
Are we going back into the same old hassle of a rather indefinite 
exchange of persons and information program; or are we going to 
draw up a workable chart here so that we will know as nearly as 
possible where and how the lines of communication will operate? 

I have in mind one particular country, for example, where a program 
in some of these fields has to be submitted through 9 different agencies 
before it can receive clearance. It has to go up and come back 
through 9 “in” and “out” baskets and similar redtape, and it takes until 
a year from next Christmas to get an answer back from these agencies. 
It goes through 18 operations, and nobody knows for sure just why 
it does. 

Mr. Jounson. I visualize two, the ambassador and the public 
affairs officer. 

Senator Hicken.tooprer. I think the clearer we can understand 
those things and the better assurance we have of the establishment of 
more speedy operations and less redtape, the more satisfactory it will 
be when matters come up before us for legislative action. 
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Mr. Jounson. I think that is one of the matters this reorganization 
team under Mr. Voorhees is working on at the moment, and I think 
it can be done. As you say, it should be spelled out. We should 
know and we should cut out all the waste and waiting and time- 
consuming motions. 

Senator HickeNLooperR. It should be spelled out within limits; 
I do not expect every conceivable contingency to be dealt with. 
However, I think it would be helpful to delineate it somewhat, be- 
cause if we go to all this trouble and set up a slightly different concept 
of this program—whether we will or not, I do not know—but if we 
do, and then we find ourselves in the old rut of confusion and crossed 
wires, our work will have been futile. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right, I think these Foreign Service officers 
are giving us some thoughts on it, but I am not prepared to give a 
really thoughtful answer, sir, but I realize the danger. 

Senator HickenLooper. Thank you, Doctor. I think that is a 
quorum call prior to a vote on a matter in the Senate, and we will 
have to stop at this point. We shall look forward to seeing you 
again about these matters. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I will be very happy to come up and 
see you or any members of your committee if you care to see me, and 
discuss any aspects of it. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. Thank you. 

Mr. Crospy. Mr. Chairman, there are some written comments 
and other documents we would like to submit to your staff and have 
made a part of the record. 

(The comments and other documents referred to are as follows:) 


CoMMENTS BY STATE DBPARTMENT OFFICIALS ON CRITICISMS AND SUGGESTIONS 
Ree@arpine ILA 








THE PROGRAM 





OBJECTIVES OF 


Criticism 1.— Because of changing executive interpretations of Public Law 402, 
Congress and the American people lack an accurate definition of what we are 
attempting to accomplish with overseas information programs. 

Comment: IITA would agree that both Congress and the American people lack 
an accurate definition of what we are attempting to accomplish with the overseas 
information programs. However, this is not simply due to changing executive 
interpretations of Public Law 402. It is true that the national policy statements 
governing the overseas information activities define more carefully the activities 
than does the generalized statement of Public Law 402. Other elements which 
lead to the lack of understanding are the limitation of IIA in explaining itself 
domestically and more important the fact that the principlés on which these 
activities are based are not well known or generally agreed on by the public or by 
the Congress. A body of working principles has been developed by the social 
sciences. Another element in the misunderstanding is the emotional color of 
certain words such as propaganda, indoctrination, education, information. 

Criticism 2.—The information program has strayed too far from its original 
purpose which was to create a favorable climate for United States activities 
abroad by informing others about ourselves and our policies; it has become 
increasingly less effective as it has become more an instrument of propaganda 
and less an instrument of information. 

Comment: IIA does not believe that there is any conflict between the purpose 
of increasing understanding between the people of the United States and the 
peoples of other nations as stated in Public Law 402 and a more directly political 
activity of increasing understanding and cooperation abroad with United States 
national policies. The United States Government is the only organization which 
can speak for the whole of the American people and its policies are not in conflict 
with the long-range interests of the people it represents. 
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Criticism 3.—The information program as now administered does not recognize 
sufficiently the objective of destroying communism. 

Comment: ITA does not know what this criticism is based on but it is believed 
to be incorrect. The United States Government and IIA recognize, that while 
our immediate political objective is to deal with Russian imperialism that the 
present Russian regime, its satellite nations and its fifth column activities in al] 
other countries are all based on an evil and pernicious doctrine which must be 
destroyed root and branch. 

Criticism 4.—The objective “a full and fair picture of America” is too broad 
and does not necessarily contribute to the support of United States foreign 
policies. 

Comment: It is true that the “full and fair picture’’ of America is impossible to 
project by our mass media activities and is indeed impossible to offer to a visitor 
on an exchange grant which runs from 3 months to 2 years. It is necessary to 
limit the activities of IIA to try to present those facts about America which have 
meaning in the lives of the people we reach and which will contribute to their 
understanding of international issues. The term “full and fair picture’’ is a trib- 
ute to the desire of the American people to hide nothing about themselves from 
the world, but is an unattainable idea 


Suggestion 1.—A redefined objective by Congress should supersede or consol 
idate the executive interpretations to date. 

Comment: Combined with suggestion 2. 

Suggestion 2. The objective of the information program should be stated in 


legislation as support of the interests of the United States by creating a psycho- 
logical climate abroad as favorable as possible to the reception of United States 
foreign policies and by establishing as far as possible an awareness of the identity 
of interests between ourselves and other peoples. 

Comment: IIA agrees that it requires a new statement of purpose. It would 
seem that the basic legislation governing ITA might well make a statement of 
objectives in very broad terms and allow the executive branch to emphasize one 
facet and then another of these objectives as world conditions dictate. 

Suggestion 3.—Restate the purpose of the information program in legislation 
that will confine the scope to informing other persons about the United States 
and our policies. 

Comment: IIA believes that it would be a mistake to limit the activities of 
the overseas information program to communications about the United States. 
There are many world problems on which it is as necessary for India to agree with 
Brazil as it is for it to agree with the United States, and these issues can often be 
treated most effectively without direct reference to this country. Moreover the 
need to combat world communism is so urgent that limiting ILA would be a step 
in the wrong direction. 

Suggestion 4.—Define clearly in legislation that the program is designed pri- 
marily to carry on with words the struggle against communism; readjust the 
appropriations among the media to recognize this objective. 

Comment: Even if world communism were destroyed, the need for overseas 
information activities by the United States Government would continue. In the 
world of today public opinion plays a vital role in the policies of all governments, 
even the most totalitarian. This means that the United States Government will 
have to continue to deal directly with public opinion abroad. 

Suggestion 5.—Recognize in legislation that the information program should 
become a permanent function of the Government with some indication of the 
general level of annual appropriations. 

Comment: ILA coneurs. 

Suggestion 6.— Recognize in legislation that the information program is designed 
specifically to meet the current international emergency, and will be eliminated 
when that emergency is over. 

Comment: See answer to suggestion No. 4. 

Suggestion 7.,—Establish a permanent joint congressional committee of regular 
subcommittees of the Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs Committees to assist 
the administrators, among other things, in interpreting the purpose of the program. 

Comment: IITA concurs. 


SCOPE OF 





THE INFORMATION PROGRAM 
Criticism 1.—The information program is on too small a scale for effective 
psychological warfare. 

Comment: It is true that the information program is on too small a scale. If 
IIA retains its present status and scope, the estimates prepared for the executive 
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branch in 1950 might still be taken as a general guide. IIA would not agree with 
the actual wording of this criticism if it means that its role is only psychological 
warfare in the limited sense. 

Criticism 2.—The United States has far more elaborate overt information 
programs and a far greater number of regular information employees than any 
other country in most posts abroad; this widespread scope of visible United States 
activity irritates foreigners and creates suspicions of our purpose. 

Comment: There is certainly some truth in this criticism. IIA recognizes 
the danger of having too many Americans in any country and is trying to utilize 
foreign nationals. On the other hand in many countries IIA does not have a 
sufficient number of employees to work effectively. It should not be forgotten 
that the United States has a greater role to play in leading world opinion than any 
other country and that the small annoyance of a few more visible Americans is far 
overbalanced by the advantages that may be gained. 

Criticism 8.—The information program already has more money than can be 
used effectively for informational purposes; the result is that propagandistic 
projects of dubious effectiveness are devised simply to use up appropriations. 

Comment: IIA would challenge the statement that it has more money than can 
be used effectively. As a result of having dwindled to almost nothing and then 
having been expanded rather rapidly, it is possible that some activities of dubious 
value were carried on in the period of expansion. IIA is prepared to use its 
experience for expanded activities. 

Criticism 4.—As presently administered, the program seems to ignore the limita- 
tions of propaganda; publie affairs officers abroad as well as officials of the program 
in this country tend to measure their success by the volume of their activity 

Comment: The tendency to measure success in terms of volume of activity is 
definitely on the decline in ILA. Methods of really testing effectiveness are still 
so inadequate that when required to give estimates of effectiveness it is almost 
inevitable that statistics of volume be adduced as evidence. \s rapidly as possi- 
ble, ILA is adding to the social sciences means of measurement which will aid in 
determining effectiveness. 

Suggestion 1.—The information program should be curtailed and confined 
primarily to information and exchange activity designed to give a reasonably 
accurate portrait of the United States, an explanation of its policies and its com- 
mon interests with other countries; mass propaganda should be eliminated. 

Comment: This suggestion contains several elements: (1) ILA does not believe 
the information program should be curtailed, (2) ILA does not believe that it 
should be confined to giving information about the United Stetes. However, it 
believes that in some countries of the world it would be most desirable to try to 
obtain communication with the general public as well as with the present leader 
class which we now reach. 

Suggestion 2.—The information program should be greatly expanded as a form 
of psychological warfare; the money could come from defense funds; a program 
in the billions is needed. 

Comment: The administration will have to decide upon the scope and size of 
this program but on the other hand, it is doubtful that large increases in IIA 
funds could be made immediately without considerable waste. The program 
will have to grow gradually, consolidating each gain before going on to the next 
expansion of activity. The figures prepared for the executive branch are not un- 
realistic today. 


TONE AND GENERAL CONTENT OF THE INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Criticism 1.—The United States information program often seems to be engaged 
in a shouting contest with the Soviet Union. 

Comment: It is difficult to decide on what this criticism is based. It is true 
that a few of the Voice of America political programs use rather heavy sarcasm 
in dealing with developments behind the Iron Curtain. These programs are 
reported to be very popular in the satellite countries. Other than this, IIA is 
unaware of any stridency in its output. 

Criticism 2.—Too much emphasis has been placed on “‘selling” the United 
States and United States policies, and insufficient emphasis on problems, cultural 
traits, policies, etc., which we share with other nations. 

Comment: We believe that this criticism is based more on the program of 
several years ago than on our present activities. It has taken time and the process 
is not yet in any sense complete to create a group of employees with the necessary 
knowledge and sensitivity to speak to the peoples of the world in their own terms. 
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We believe that at present there is no high pressure boastfulness about the United 

States in the program. 

Criticism 3.—There is an excessive profession of United States humanitarian 
principles or altruistic purposes, which tends to destroy our credibility. 

Comment: IIA bileves that by and large it is able to make the motivation for 
American policies understandable and acceptable to the peoples of the world. 
It is obvious that we must state our self-interest. On the other hand, we cannot 
deny the altruism of many American acts and IIA then attempts to explain the 
basis of free helpfulness which is a part of the United States character. 

Criticism 4.— The program in some respects lacks affirmativeness in presenting 
a vista of American life; too much energy is expended in answering lies about the 
United States put out by other nations. 

Comment: Classified. 

Criticism 5.—Our defensive propaganda, which tries to correct false stereotypes 
about America, is ineffective because it tries to cover too many subjects. 

Comment: It may be that the ILA projection of America covers too many 
subjects. Just as it is sometimes difficult to determine the basis for a stereotype 
about the United States, it is equally difficult to determine what facts will dispel 
the false image. For instance, acommon stereotype in Communist propaganda is 
that of the American as a barbarian. Facts about the general level of cultural 
interests in the United States, about accomplishments in the arts and about 
appreciation of other cultures all seem to be necessary to combat this stereotype. 

Criticism 6—The International Information Administration has failed to 
utilize fully the facts of American culture and has been obsessed with United 
States technological prowess, which sometimes overwhelms foreign people, or 
creates feelings of envy or fear. 

Comment: An analysis of the percentage of the books in some of our typical 
libraries devoted to various aspects of American culture might help give a more 
objective answer to this criticism. It is true that after one effort to send Ameri- 
ean paintings abroad the State Department promised the Congress never to do 
it again. It is also true that probably more museum directors and musicologists 
have received travel grants than artists or performing musicians. This is because 
the exchange of persons program is closely related to the general academic world 
in the United States culture, in the sense of fine-arts activities, has been con- 
sidered generally in the United States to be outside the responsibility of the 
Federal Government. 

The problem of preventing news of United States technological prowess from 
creating unsatisfactory responses in other peoples is difficult indeed. Both 
TCA and IIA are learning to present technical advances in general in easy steps. 
For example, at a time when IIA was producing technical-assistance materials, 
it prepared pamphlets on simple improvements in caring for stock and chickens. 
However IIA is not capable of stemming the tide of news about American tech- 
nology which sometimes overwhelms other peoples. 

Criticism 7.—The information program has not emphasized sufficiently the 
role of capitalism, democratic trade unions, religion, etc., in the life of the United 
States. 

Comment: IITA challenges the criticism that it has not emphasized sufficiently 
capitalism, democratic trade unions, religion, ete. All of our economic reporting 
emphasizes our American system. A special labor adviser in the Office of Policies 
and Plans has worked constantly to improve and increase the coverage of trade- 
union developments in the United States and the free world. ‘Three years ago, 
IIA issued the first paper on the emphasis on religious and moral values in Ameri- 
ean life. A religious adviser for the whole program and a religious adviser for the 
VOA are assisted by a panel of consultants from the three major faiths in the 
United States. 

Criticism 8.—The information program has been a one-way street from Amer- 
ica; there has not been sufficient attention to listening to other nations. 

Comments: The implication of this criticism is not clear. If it means that ITA 
has not taken into account sufficiently the undertaking and the aspirations of 
other peoples we believe that this is a weakness which is being overcome. If on 
the other hand it means that the American people have paid too little attention 
or are insufficiently informed about the understanding and the aspirations of other 
peoples, we do not concur. However, it does not appear to be the primary role 
of the overseas information program to inform the American people about other 


nations and peoples—rather this is a role of education and the domestic mass 
media. 
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Criticism 9.—No one likes to be considered a ‘target area,’ yet program 
officials constantly speak of ‘‘targets’’ in discussing friendly countries. 

Comment: This criticism is of course true. However, the campaign of truth 
was presented to the Congress as a special system of priorities based on the world 
crisis. Once the general information was public, there was lessening of attention 
to avoiding statements about target areas and target groups. It must be ad- 
mitted that it is poor propaganda to warn people of your intentions in advance. 

Criticism 10.—The information program fails to blend unobtrusively with 
xisting channels of communications abroad, and so becomes an alien object which 
irritates many people in foreign countries. 

Comment: This criticism is another one based on past errors more than present 
practices. Part of the process of self-education in IIA has been to learn that 
our real purpose is to persuade people to certain courses of action rather than to 
show off in the name of the United States. Gradually this lesson has been learned 
and less and less of the ITA activity is conspicuous as United States Government 
activity. 

Criticism 11.—As currently administered the program wastes time and money in 
trying to persuade our enemies, instead of reinforcing ties with our friends. 

Comment: The phrasing of this statement suggests that our enemies cannot be 
persuaded. IIA would fully agree that words alone cannot persuade our enemies 
but it maintains that it takes more than acts alone. What we do and what we 
say we intend to do, what we mean by what we do are part of the process of reach- 
ing our enemies. The criticism also suggests that we are not putting our energies 
to reinforcing our friendships. This is not correct. The tasks put upon the 

»verseas information program gives second priority to strengthening our ties. 
Except for our radio activity, all IIA programs are carried on outside the Iron 
Curtain. It is true that less money is spent proportionately in the British 
Commonwealth and Latin America than in more uncertain areas such as the Far 
East and the Middle East and Western Europe. This is not a matter of failing to 
appreciate the need for strong programs in the British Commrnwealth and Latin 
America, but the desperate necessity to use our funds in the most critical places. 
If[A would strongly recommend increasing its resources to conduct programs in 
the most friendly areas. 

Criticism 12.—Propaganda of the information program is over the heads of 
many to whom it is directed. 

Comment: While in isolated instances this may be true, it is probable that the 
criticism is based on a misunderstanding of the question to whom is ITA addressing 
itself. Due to limited resources, I[A has necessarily had to address itself in every 
country to a limited group of politically significant leaders. IIA recognizes the 
need to reach the general population of many important countries, but has not had 
the resources to undertake such a program. 

Criticism 18.—The program’s anticommunist content has not been sufficiently 
strong. 

Comment: This criticism raises the question as to what is meant by strong anti- 
communist propaganda. IIA is dedicated to the purpose of destroying the doc- 
trine of communism. It does not compromise with this purpose. However, 
highly emotional denunciations of communism or the acts of Communist leaders 
are useful only to increase the fervor of the anticommunists. To reach the man in 
the middle or the committed Communist, more telling arguments are needed. 
This ILA considers that it is providing. 

Criticism 1/4.—Program content does not reflect an awareness of the potentiali- 
ties of religion, particularly with respect to influencing opinion in [ron Curtain 


é 


countries. 

Comment: Classified. 

Criticism 15.—Program content has often been designed to suit the varying 
ideas of individual Members of Congress, as a result it is sometimes too timid, some- 
times too blatant, and often unsuited for use in particular situations. 

Comment: There are many aspects of American life and there are many 
questions of our relationship to the rest of the world on which there is by no means 
unanimity in the United States. This means that on certain controversial issues 
a government agency will try to avoid taking sides and this may in some instances 
inhibit ILA from pleasing any faction. 

Suggestion 1.—The International Information Administration program should 
take on the tone of ‘“‘Battle for Peace’”’ rather than ‘“‘psychological warfare’’ 

Comment: We believe that the suggestion is saying essentially that the term 
“psychological warfare” is bad propaganda. We can only agree wholeheartedly. 
There is at present no satisfactory term to describe the activities of IIA. The 
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phrase ‘Campaign of Truth” is similar to the idea contained in the phrase “Battle 
for Peace’. The United States stands for peace with honor and therefore we can 
speak only of peace with freedom and not simply ‘‘peace’’. 

Suggestion 2.—Propaganda should be more subtle, but always based on truth, 

Comments: IITA has been working for sometime in the direction of more careful 
preparation of materials in order to make them interesting and understandable 
to the people to whom they are addressed. This is no more than the simple art of 
persuasion. It is based on truth but it is subltle to the extent that it takes into 
account the passions and prejudices of the audience. Of course IIA output 
should be more subtle. It should be evermore subtle, but we believe that it is not 
at present blatant 

Suggestion 3.—The information program should speak of this country with 
dignity and restraint, not with boastfulness. 

Comment: It is certainly not the intention of ITA to be boastful about the 
United States. It is of course true that Americans tend to be very well pleased 
with their country and themselves, and it is possible that from time to time a 
somewhat boastful theme may creep into a piece of copy. 

Suggestion 4.—Greater candidness in explaining motivation of our policy in 
terms of our own self-interest would be more effective. 

Comment: The comment on this will be found under criticism 3 of this section. 

Suggestion 5.—The United States should not use Russian techniques which are 
against American moral principles 

Comment: The United States does not use propaganda techniques which of- 
fend moral principles. Thus we do not attempt to stir up the divisive forces of 
hatred and envy nor to deceive audiences with falsehoods. 

Suggestion 6.—Content of the information program should be desgined in large 
measure to convince foreigners that American leadership can be trusted. 

Comment: IIA agrees that the task of convincing the people of the free world 
that American leadership can be trusted is one of our most important responsi- 
bilities. In the tasks assigned to IIA by national policy this ranks second from 
the top 

Suggestion 7?.—The information program should concentrate on one theme at a 
time 

Comment: There is an element of truth in this suggestion and ITA believes 
that in a limited way it has made progress toward simplification and unification 
of its themes. For example, President Eisenhower’s Inaugural Address became 
a guide to the program and provided a simple statement of themes. Dot all of 
the opposition to this idea was misguided since the motivation for political con- 
duct on the part of political leaders is certainly not as simple as the motivation 
of the average customer in choosing a soap. The constant interplay of many 
factors means that ILA must, with part of its resources, react as rapidly as possible 
to each new development in the international climate of opinion. However, 
1IA intends to increase the percentage of its activities devoted to one central 
theme at a time. 


Suggestion 8.—Target countries and groups should be clearly defined and the 
program content should reflect a series of differentiated, pin-pointed operations 
based on suitable themes and media for each country and group. The importance 


of each group must be properly weighted, and the most money should be devoted 
to reaching the key countries and groups. Hard-core communists should 
be a target group as they are hard to reach and change. 

Comments: [LA concurs entirely with this statement. It considers this sug- 
gestion a fairly accurate analysis of the planning process now used. ‘This could 
be documented from IIA planning directives. It should be clear that this process 
does not rule out the suggestion made above for concentration on one general 
theme at a time as this general theme would obviously require modification for 
each medium, each country, each audience. 

The point that hard-core communists should not be a target group is well 
taken with regard to our activities outside the Iron Curtain. However, behind 
the Iron Curtain a part of ILA activity should be psychological warfare against 
the hard-core. 

Suggestion 9.—Greater emphasis should be placed on winning the minds of Asia. 

Comment: All Far Eastern countries are well up in the priority listing used by 
IIA and it is probable that these few countries receive more funds and more atten- 
t.on than any but the largest countries outside that area. Any increase in the 
p ogram to Asia could be accomplished only by an increase in the total IIA 
p ogram. 
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Suggestion 10,—The information program should pe directed to intellectual 
ups who might become indoctrinated Communists, rather than the masses 
who turn to communism only because they are hungry, ete., and would turn away 
from it just as quickly if they were not. 

Comment: The IIA program in certain parts of the world is indeed directed to 

llectual groups who might become indoctrinated Communists Unfortunately 
IA cannot reach the masses everywhere due to its limited resources. The fact 
that the common man may not be a doctrinaire Communist does not mean that 
does not play an important political role nonetheless. 

Suggestion 11.—Propaganda should be aimed at the lowest third of the people 

every possible means: comic strips, picture books, ete. 

Comment: If resources were made available ILA would agree that it should 
attempt to reach the lowest third of the population in many important countries. 
However, with the funds provided to it, ILA has had to deeide that it must direet 

energies at the people who are now keys to political policies of their countries. 

Suggestion 12.—The information program should be designed primarily to con- 

rt the undeeided in the struggle with the U. S. S. R. to the side of the United 
states. 

Comments: In general IIA does attempt primarily to convert the undecided to 

side of what is known as the free world and to keep them converted. With 
re funds ILA would enlarge its activities to try to strengthen our friendships, 

o. Of course these statements refer to the free world and not to the Iron Cur- 

area. 

Suggestion 13.—Program content should avoid presuming to remake other nations 

the image of the United States. 

Comment: IIA coneurs. 

Suggestion 14,—Programs should point out achievements by private investments 
abroad and should stress the disinterested services given by Americans in educa- 

ion, medicine, research, religion, and organized labor 

Comment: Every effort is made by IIA to work with private organizations. 
The accomplishments of Americans in religion, science, education are one of the 
major sources of material for the information program. Also where possible the 
information program emphasizes the contributions of American private enterprise 

o other nations. 


Suggestion 15.—More of the information program should be directed to helping 
subjugated peoples give voice to their own true feelings, 

Comment: The purpose of this suggestion is not entirely clear. Insofar as 
possible, within the limits of the purposes of the United States Government, the 
Voice of America attempts to voice the true feelings of the su jugated peoples of 
Eastern Europe and Asia against their rulers If this suggestion means that 


various refugee politicians should be allowed:-to air their political factionalism 
over official United States Government programs, IIA does not concur 
Suggestion 16.—The United States should play upon the unrest and purges in 
the satellite countries. 
Comment: IIA concurs It is being done 


Suggestion 17.—The basic law should be amended to encourage the flow of 
information into the United States from other countries; the prohibition on 
domestic publicit y on the program she uld also be mo lified for the same purpose 

Comment: IIA concurs in the suggestion that it be permitted to give domestic 
publicity to its activities. It is not clear what role IIA could play in encouraging 
the flow of information into the United States from other countries 
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Criticism 1. As a policymaking body, the Department of State is not set up 
to handle and should not be burdened with an operating responsibility, such as 
the information program. 

Comment: This is precisely the problem being studied by your committee 
and by other committees appointed by the President. It would seem to the IIA 
Administrator more apy ropriate that the Secretary of State be queried in regard 
to this policy matter. It is the Administrator’s personal view that the overseas 
information program could be handled more effectively in a separate agency. 

Criticism 2.—The Department insists that the program be adapted to the 
traditional “slow-moving, tell-them-nothing policies’’ of the Foreign Service so 
that the International Information Administration cannot become the powerful 
psychological force that it should be; new and unconventional approaches cannot 
gain @ trail. 
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Comment: This generalization ignores a number of pertinent facts. Many of 
the “new and unconventional approaches’’ of the campaign of truth are jp 
operation today in many countries. Many Foreign Service Officers have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their service in the ILA program or by their support of 
the program from policy positions in the Department or overseas. Many ambas- 
sadors and derartmental employees here and in the field have contributed much 
constructive thinking to this program. Nevertheless occasions when there are 
legitimate conflicts between foreign policy considerations and overseas informatio: 
considerations are inevitable. Even if the information program were to be 
separated from the Department of State, such conflicts in opinion would arise 
from time to time. 

Criticism 8.—An official information program conducted by the Department of 
State is limited by diplomatic usage; if field information officers exceed these 
limits as they are sometimes tempted to, they jeopardize the status of the entire 
diplomatic mission 

Comment: The conduct of any United States information program on the soj! 
of a foreign country must necessarily be acceptable to the foreign government 
concerned, Although there may be isolated instances when field officers may find 
themselves “limited by diplomatic usage,’’ an adherence to such limitations js 
necessary for the protection of the information program itself. Any information 
activities which could conceivably “jeopardize the status of the entire diplomatic 
mission’’ would first jeopardize the continuance of the information program itself 
regardless of the agency conducting the program or the status of the program 
or its field officers 

Criticism 4.—The administrative services and routine procedures of the Depart 
ment of State are too highly centralized and too slow for the needs of an informatio: 
program which must operate very quickly. 

Comment: Certain of the Department’s administrative services, such as com- 
munications, have achieved a very high degree of speed and efficiency, and would 
presumably be employed by &@ separate information agency as they are now em 
ployed by the Mutual Security Agency. However, in many important areas, 
notably personnel administration, the Department lacks the flexibility needed 
for operating a dynamic information program. This is due in part to the fact 
that the responsibility for making sdministrative decisions 1s so diffused in the 
Department that solutions to novel acministritive problems cannot be obtained 
promptly. The constantly changing requirements of the information program, 
as well as its speed of operations, require ur usually flexil le and responsive services. 

Criticism 5.—The International Information Administration is too low in the 
Executive hierarchy to speak authoritatively for the Congress, the President, the 
Secretary of State, and other responsible officials as contemplated in the Smith- 
Mundt Act and lacks prestige, even within the Department. 

Comment: No official of the executive branch, including the President himself, 
can presume to speak authoritatively for the Congress. However, IIA reports 
Congress to the world. It similarly reports the foreign policy pronouncements 
of the President, the Secretary of State and other officials of the executive branch 
The organizational status of 11A has little relationship to its ability to perform this 
reporting function. 

The IIA is too low in the hierarchy of the Government to advise authoritatively 
on psychological problems which should be considered in foreign policy decisions 
or statements. If IIA is to provide common direction and effective coordination 
for the total United States oveseas information program it must have adequate 
organizational status in the executive branch. ‘Therefore the IIA Administrator 
believes a separate information agency should be established which would consoli- 
date similar United States overseas information programs, and whose head would 
be given a suitably high rank in the executive branch. ‘lhe head of the separate 
agency should have direct access to the ultimate sources of foreign policy. 

A separate information agency would have greater stature both within the Gov- 
ernment and in the view of the American people. This is important to the 
effectiveness of its relationship with other agencies and to its ability to recruit top 
people for career service in this program. 

Criticism 6.—The public opinion factor abroad is not given sufficient consider- 
ation in policy formulation by the Department of State. 

Comments: Public Affairs advisers have been established in each of the Depart- 
ment’s geographic bureaus, in order that overseas information factors might be 
injected into the policy considerations of their bureaus. They report directly to 
their Assistant Secretaries. The Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs is the 
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retary’s principal adviser on information at home and abroad and plays a 
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with information and staff assistance, and otherwise facilitate their work 
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policy guidances. The POC, however, is not responsible for the coordination of 
information programs carried on by its member agencies in the field. Substantia 
improve'rent in the coordination of these programs has taken place in the last 
year as a result of agreements between ITA and MSA and TCA. 

ITA and MSA programs in Europe are coordinated under the direction of a 
single head at each point where this will increase operating efficiency and program 
effectiveness. The PAO in each country is responsible to the Ambassador and the 
MSA Mission Chief for the conduct of the total operation and to each of them for 
the aspects of the program which are of priority importance to their respective 
agencies. In countries where TCA is operating, IIA is the distributing agency for 
information materials produced by TCA. 

If the ITA were an independent agency with delegated control for all overseas 
information responsibilities, the United States would speak with one voice over- 
seas 

Suggestion 1.—The information program, which is an operating responsibility, 
should be taken out of the Department of State, which should be purely a policy- 
making organization. 

Comment: The Administrator agrees, as explained in the comment on criticism 
No. 1, above. 

Suggestion 2.—Information program should be taken out of the State Depart- 
ment and placed in a new agency of Cabinet level so as to give full recognition and 
play to propaganda as a major instrument of government in the international 
field; coordination and arbitration between propaganda and foreign policy could 
be obtained by the President with a group of White House propaganda advisers. 

Comment: The Administrator agrees that the information program should be 
removed from the Department of State. How such an agency should be organized 
involves many complicated problems which have been the subject of study by 
the Rockefeller and Jackson Committees; it would be inappropriate for IIA to 
make recommendations in advance of the reports of those committees and the 
approval of basic policy by the President. The Administrator believes that the 
creation of a separate agency would assure: 

1. A greater flexibility. 
2. A singleness of purpose. 
3. A sharper-faster approach, 
1. A better chance to attract highly qualified people. 

Suggestion 3.—Shift responsibility for overseas information from agencies, 
including the State Department, which now have them, to a single new agency 
similar to Mutual Security Agency which could pay higher salaries and have more 
prestige; achieve coordination through National Security Council or a strength- 
ened Psychological Strategy Board. 

Comment: The comment to suggestion No. 2 is pertinent. 

Suggestion 4.—Confine direct State Department control over the program to 
exchange of persons, libraries, informational films, and perhaps the straight press 
service; handle the more propagandistic aspects of the program either in an 
existing agency of the executive branch or in a new body created for propaganda. 

Comment: In the Administrator’s opinion IIA experience with country pro- 
grams, plus I[A-MSA experience with their integrated programs in Europe, 
Greece, and Turkey, indicate that consolidation of information and educational 
programs increases total effectiveness. Division of authority and responsibility 
produces conflicts, wasteful duplication, and reduced effectiveness. 

The Administrator believes the suggested division of information functions 
would appear unworkable. He believes it is neither necessary nor desirable to 
separate the longer range educational programs from the shorter range informa- 
tion programs. They are both intimately interrelated in operations and both 
serve the same United States policy objectives. 

Only if the information program were to become a psychological effort in the 
invidious sense would such a step be desirable in order to protect the prestige 
and integrity of the educational exchange program. The success of the United 
States information program in the free world rests on the fact that it is an infor- 
mation, rather than pyschological program. Therefore, it is unlikely that the 
United States would ever turn to straight pyschological warfare and make such a 
separation of educational and information functions necessary. 

Suggestion 5.—The information program should be kept within the Department 
of State to achieve full access to intelligence, maximum efficiency and economy, 
and proper relationship to policy and information. Changes, however, should 


which has been issued by all member agencies establishing the authority of ITA 
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be made to decentralize administrative services and to insure closer relationship 
between the Administrator and the Secretary of State. 

Comment: Implicit in the establishment of a separate information agency is 

e provision of the best available intelligence from all sources and arrangements 
exist for obtaining such support. 

As to efficiency, as stated before, the Administrator considers that a separate 
ageney would be more efficient. 

As to economy, it is unlikely that any cost increase would be large enough to 
become a major factor in determining the location of the information program, 

nsidering the importance of the policy and program factors involved. 

The proper relationship between policy and information can be achieved whether 
the information program remains in the Department or is transferred to a separate 
agency. 

Suggestion 6.—Retain the International Information Administration in the 
Department of State but raise the status of the Administrator to Assistant 
Secretary and give the agency autonomy in the administration of its budget and 
complete control over the se lection, training, assignment, and n anagement of its 
personnel, 

Comment: If IIA remains in the Department, it should be pointed out that the 
[1A Administrator already has the organizational status of an Assistant Secretary. 
He reports to the Secretary and Under Secretary through the Under See retary 
for Administration, along with the TCA Administrator, the Assistant Secretary 
for Publie Affairs, the Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations, the Legal 
Adviser, and other officers of comparable rank. However, advice to the Depart- 
ment on psychological problems which should affect decisions on foreign policy 
are now channeled through the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs and not 
directly to the Under Secretary. The Administrator also lacks the salary and 
formal rank of an Assistant Secretary, which he can receive only through legis- 
lative action. 

The departmental order which established IIA authorized IITA to “prepare, 
present, and justify its own financial affairs, subject to such review by the Under 
Secretary for Administration as is necessary * * *.’’ It further states that 
the ILA Administrator “determines the selection and assignment of personnel to 
the ILA program, at home and abroad, under the personnel policies and procedures 
applicable to the IIA program * * *.’’ These provisions have not been 
compl*tely implemented. 

If ILA remains in the Department, the Administrator plans to discuss with the 
Under Secretary for Administration further implementation in the direction of the 
greater autonomy which was the intent of the departmental order. However, it is 
not reasonable to propose complete autonomy as long as IIA remains in the State 
Department, with the Administrator reporting to the Secretary and the Secretary 
held responsible by law and appropriation acts for the management of the program, 
its funds, and its personnel. 

Suggestion 7.—Not only should the Department of State retain control of the 
International Information Administration but it should direct all nonmilitary 
information and psychological operations concerning foreign countries. 

Comment: As indicated above, the Administrator believes that the information 
rogram should be removed from the Department. Whether IIA remains in the 
Ne ‘partment or not, however, all overseas information programs conducted by 
other United States Government agencies except the military should be consoli- 
dated in ITA in the interest of efficiency and economy. 

Suggestion 8.—Divest all information functions from agencies overseas which 
now exercise them and concentrate them in a single man in the field who has equal 
rank with Mutual Security Agency and Technical Cooperation Administration 
heads and is subordinate only to the Ambassador. 

Comment: The Administrator’s support of the proposal to establish a separate 
information agency in Washington comtemplates that the above suggestion, or 
something very much like it, be adopted for the field. 


RELATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION WITH CONGRESS 
AND WITH PRIVATE AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS 


Criticism 1.—The International Information Administration spends too much 
time and effort in preparing documentation to convince Congress of the need for 
ever-greater appropriations and to convince Members of the effectiveness of the 
program. 
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Comment: Objective evaluation is essential not only in country program plan- 
ning but also to advise the Congress. The record of appropriations hearings gives 
ample evidence of the interest on the part of Members of Congress as to hard 
cold results. It is not intended that such evidence should be used to support 
requests for ever-greater appropriations; instead, the evidence will determine 
what needs to be done and may indicate that certain activities should be curtailed 
or eliminated. This has been the case during the past year, to a limited extent 
The Congress itself has required frequent testimony, including semiannual rather 
than annual reports. Also, multiple congressional investigation of the program 
has required a great amount of time and effort preparing documentation requested 
by various committees. 

Information on ITA activities which has been furnished congressional committees 
and individual Members has been at their request. Because of the present 
limitations on domestic news releases, the general public has found it necessary to 
look to the Congress for facts about IIA operations. We believe this indirect 
method of providing facts to the public could be remedied and a better under- 
standing of the overseas information program could be obtained if the law was 
amended to authorize domestic news releases. 

Criticism 2.—Every year since the inception of the Smith-Mundt Act, during 
annual appropriations hearings, the Department has been in the process of re- 
organizing or reorienting its information programs, thus making it impossible for 
Congress to assess past programs or forsee future programs. 

Comment: There is some truth to this statement, although major changes have 
not occurred every year, and the agency has made every effort to provide Con- 
gress with all available data to facilitate review. The major changes which have 
occurred, however, were in response to significant changes in world conditions, 
The information program of Public Law 402 enacted in 1948, envisaged relatively 
normal world conditions in which the primary task was the steady enlightenment 
of foreign countries. The program then was to develop friendly attitudes toward 
the United States and appreciation of American long-range objectives over a 
period of time. The budgets for fiscal years 1948 and 1950 reflected this outlook. 

The Cempiign of Truth supplemental budget of 1951 presented a major re- 
orientation of the information program to provide effective short-range informa- 
tion efforts to meet the new conditions of the cold war. The same pattern was 
followed in the budget for fiscal year 1952. 

Although the budget for 1953 also followed this pattern, the picture was con- 
fused by the fact that the Department had replaced USIE with IIA between 
completion of the budget and its review by Congress. The creation of ITA was 
the Department’s response to many of the situations discussed in the criticisms of 
this document. They were situations which developed as the USIE organization, 
designed for the original information program, proved inadequate for the larger, 
more dynamic, faster-moving, country-tailored Campaign of Truth, 

It was only natural that the United States, inexperienced in the field of foreign 
information dissemination, and in a period of great changes in international rela- 
tions, should be foreed to learn by experience, and constantly to improve its 
efforts. Among other changes, this requirement brought about organizational 
improvements. 

Criticism 3.—Repeated investigations by various congressional committees 
destroys the continuity and prestige of the program. 

Comment: The large number of investigations by various congressional com- 
mittees does tend to destroy the continuity and prestige of the program, both at 
home and abroad. Investigations frequently overlap and tend to give the public 
an incomplete or erroneous picture of the total operation. The need for continu- 
ous and systematic study such as this committee 1s performing is unquestioned. 
The continuity of programs in the field, many of which require several years of 
development, obviously is disrupted by the ebb and flow of year-to-year appro- 
priations. 

Criticism 4.—There is a tendency to gear programs abroad to the tastes ‘of 
Congress or individuals in Congress, rather than to the needs of the area in which 
they are operating. 

Comment: Congressional appropriations, reflecting the decisions of Congress, 
determine the scope and nature of the IIA program. For example, if Congress 
appropriates additional funds over those requested in the budget submission for 
the exchange-of-persons program because it considers this the most important 
activity, the I[A program will reflect this emphasis on exchanges. ITA is also 
governed by the intent of the Appropriations Committees as reflected in the record 
of their hearings on the program. Individual Members of Congress have various 
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special interests in the program; for example, one member may be particularly 
interested in radio, another in exchange of persons, another in motion pictures. 
Therefore, their ideas on these activities are utilized when it is possible to do so 
within ILA resources and the needs of the country programs. 

Programs in the various countries are based upon a country plan for each coun- 
trv which takes into consideration United States foreign-policy objectives for the 
country and the area, the local attitudes and situations which exist, and the re- 
irces available for worldwide activities. Hence, ILA programs are based on 
multiple and carefully considered factors, and not soley on the ideas of Members 
of Congress. 

Criticism 5.—The entire information program is often equated in the public mind 
with the VOA broadcasts, indicating that the people of the United States are not 
well-informed on overseas information activities. 

Comment: The Voice of America, because of its popular title and the nature of 
worldwide radio operations, is familiar to Americans. Despite the efforts of ILA 
officials to identify the 5 media services of the International Information Adminis- 
tration, the press generallv refers to the entire program as the Voice of America 
program. It should be noted, however, that other aspects of the program receive 
publicity, for example, the exchange-of-persons program. Primarily, however, the 
IIA is limited by Congress in the extent to which it can inform the American public 
of IIA activities, so the public generally is informed only in those phases which the 
press chooses to report. 

Criticism 6,—The International Information Administration fails to tap in 
significant measure the great potential contribution that the American Legion, 
church and community groups, and other private sources could make in carrving 
out the purposes of the information program. 

Comment: Comment combined with criticism 7. 

Criticism 7.—Failure of the International Information Administration to create 
effective liaison with private United States groups, organizations, and business 
concerns Operating abroad causes unnecessary duplication and may lead to con- 
flicting ‘‘voices’’ abroad. 

Comment: The following organizations in the category of church groups have 
repeatedly been tapped for assistance in promoting the information program: 

The National Council of Churches of Christ in America; International Council 
of Religious Education; National Conference of Christians and Jews: United 
Council of Church Women; the Christophers; Presbyterian Labor Temple; 
National Religion and Labor Foundation; Associated Church Press; YMCA; 
Association of Catholic Trade Unions; Moral Rearmament; Synagogue Council 
of America; National Association of Evangelicals; American-Jewish League 
Against Communism; New York Vendanta Society; Catholic Broadcasting 
Association. (This list can be greatly expanded if necessary.) 

Many projects have been developed with the churches. Through the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, church associations and groups 
have been stimulated and encouraged to send overseas packages of “food for 
thought”—good books and magazines. Church groups have been active in sup- 
porting the CARE book program, originally suggested by IIA. Church groups 
have been active in “town affiliation” projects. The Friends Service committee 
supplies the room and other facilities for the “letters abroad” committee, a vol- 
untary organization initiated and encouraged by IIA. The National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, with the cooperation of ILA, sponsored a book collection 
for Berlin University. 

IIA also taps the potential of community groups. A principal project in this 
field is the ‘‘town affiliation’’ project, whereby an American town becomes affiliated 
with a comparable town overseas for the purpose of exchanging visits of students, 
technical personnel, nurses, doctors, and even mayors, in addition to the exchanges 
of letters, exhibits, and cultural materials. IIA was responsible for developing 
the affiliation idea for information and cultural exchange purposes. IIA is also 
cooperating with the American Municipal Association in the development of a 
plan for securing the continuing participation of a selected number of communities 
throughout the Nation. These communities would work on projects for many 
cities overseas, rather than on a town affiliation basis. 

In practice, its work with these groups has been productive. The American 
Legion, through local legion posts, has cooperated in many ways. For example, 
they have provided color guards for ceremonies connected with symphony 
salutes from American cities to foreign cities, developed at the suggestion of, and 
with the cooperation of, IIA; they have organized welcoming and entertainment 
committees for foreign visitors; they have developed letterwriting and exchange 
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programs in connection with “town affiliation” projects, frequently initiated 

and guided by IIA. 

Collaboration with the AMVETS has also been arranged. For example, 
AMVETS undertook to develop Operation friendship. 

On the other hand, in asking the support of the American Legion, church and 
community groups, which has been done insofar as possible, the IIA for psychologi- 
cal reasons, attempts to stay in the background when planning, and encouraging 
this type of cooperation. 

Special mention should be made of the heavy reliance placed upon private 
American resources in the operation of the exchange program. In earrying on 
this program IIA taps private resources through 43 contracts with nongovern- 
mental agencies and institutions. It benefits greatly from many voluntarily 
accorded services in the screening, placement, supervision, and programing 
of grantees. It receives considerable private financial support. For special 
projects it seeks and obtains the support of foundations like the Ford and Kellogg 
Foundations. Finally, it facilitates privately sponsored exchange programs that 
contribute to ITA objectives—in 1952 more than 279 organizitions and institutions 
were assisted to bring about an exchange of approximately 3,000 persons not 
supported by United States Government funds. 

In summary, liaison with private groups, organizations, and business concerns 
within staff limitations, has been carried on primarily in the United States. 
Liaison abroad with private enterprise has been developed by USIS missions 
to a limited extent, but more effective liaison would be desirable. 

Suggestion 1.—Establish a joint congressional committee, or some other con- 
gressional body, which will provide a continuing point of contact between the 
International Information Administration and an informed group in Congress. 

Comment: The IIA needs the guidance of a joint congressional committee on 
many matters, such as plans and policies, as well as in solving problems encoun- 
tered in the overseas information program. ‘The Nation and the Congress have 
been well served by a joint committee arrangement for atomic energy. 

Suggestion 2.—Subcommittees of the Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs 
Committees rrp keep the information program under continual surveillance 
for a period of 5 vears, in order to give it guidance, to determine its value and 
use in foreign re lations, and eventually to fix a stable level of operations. 

Comment: In view of the demands on the time of the members of the Foreign 
Relations and Foreign Affairs Committees, it is suggested that the joint con- 
gressional committee arrangement would be less time-consuming than annual 
hearings by the full committees. Assignment to the joint committee of some 
members of the Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs Committees might provide 

a desirable coordination of congressional policy on information programs and 
rh affairs. 

Suggestion 3.—Fstablish regular liaison between the advisory commissions and 
the appropriate congressional committees. 

Comment: The United States advisory omemission on Information, in its 
semiannual report to the Congress, February 20, 1953, recommended: “That a 
permanent joint Congressional Committee on International Information be estab- 
lished to provide liaison between the legislative and executive branches.”’ Both 
advisory commissions have favored closer liaison with the congressional com- 
mittees. However, there is some doubt as to who should take the initiative in 
establishing closer working relationships. To date, the Hickenlooper commit- 
tee is the main congressional group that has approached the Commissions. 

It is suggested that a member of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
could meet with members of the advisory commissions whenever matters of 
mutual interest are being discussed. 

Suggestion 4.—Amend the existing law, so as to permit the International 
Information Administration to carry on limited domestic information activity. 

Comment: The IIA categorically endorses the proposal to permit a limited 
range of domestic information activities. An amendment to Public Law 402 has 

already been recommended to the Department of State which would establish 
that it is the intent of the Congress that the American public should be kept 
informed of what the Department is doing in the foreign information and educa- 
tional exchange field. More adequate information will give the American people 
a better knowledge of the program so that they, in turn, can increase its effective- 
ness abroad through private contacts, sponsorship of private projects in keeping 
with the purposes of the program, offering of constructive criticism and ideas, 
and in other cooperative ways. Furthermore, the American people have a right 
to be informed about the overseas information program. 
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The Advisory Commission on Information, in its sixth semiannual report to 
the Congress, viewed the benefits of public information as a twofold matter. It 
reported that benefits to American citizens could be found in their understanding 
the International Information Administration. Secondly, the Commission 
advised that the information program would benefit in many ways, such as 
‘ater public appreciation of the complex problems of propaganda. — 

The Commission noted that it was not suggesting a complex and costly organiza- 
tion for domestic information, but recommended that Public Law 402 be amended 
so that the public could be informed about the overseas program, in the same 
manner as Federal agencies are normally allowed to report to the public on their 
programs. 
~ Suggestion No. 5.—Establish a regular advisory council, composed of repre- 
sentatives of labor, business, religion, and other groups, to assist in guiding the 
program and to present fresh ideas. 

Comment: The Advisory Commissions on Information and Educational Ex- 
change were established by Congress to serve the purposes of this suggestion. 
They might well make use of specialists in the fields of labor, business, and religion. 
If such representation is to be required, either the membership of the Commission 





could be enlarged, or subcommittees could be established in special fields. How- 
ever, the matter should be explored thoroughly before setting up additional 
advisory committees. To require the addition of specialists in labor, religion, 
and business to the Commissions themselves would necessitate an amendment to 
Public Law 402 to allow the Commission to be enlarged. Meanwhile, IITA has a 
full-time religious adviser, who has a panel representing the various faiths to assist 
him. The field of labor is currently covered by Mark Starr, director of education, 
Ladies International Garment Workers Union (AFL), who serves on the United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange. 

Suggestion No. 6.—More private movements, such as Crusade for Europe and 
free trade unions, should be encouraged to carry on overseas information activi- 
ties, as these are given more credence than Government propaganda. 

Comment: The work of reputable private organizations in the field of inter- 
national information is often desirable and is being encouraged. In some cases, 
however, they fail to represent official Government policy. It must be remembered 
that only one organization can speak the will of the American people. That 
organization is the United States Government. 

Suggestion No. 7.—Private commercial agencies should be used to a greater 
extent to publicize United States policies abroad. 

Comment: More use can be made of facilities of private commercial agencies 
to promote United States policies abroad. This can be achieved through dis- 
semination of more United States information through direct contacts overseas, 
and the sponsorship and development of educational and cultural projects. 

Suggestion No. 8.—Greater use should be made of methods of communication 
other than the present media, such as independent news services, tourists, soldiers, 
et cetera. 

Comment: Methods of communication, in addition to the present available 
media, should be expanded. Projects developed within the last 3 years in which 
direct communication has been established on a person-to-person basis by private 
groups and individuals—rather than through the existing information media— 
have been worth while. 

Letterwriting is one possible means. Working with organizations such as the 
Common Council for American Unity, Letters Abroad, the International Friend- 
ship League, and the Betty Letz Pen Pals program, we have been able to suggest 
themes and make arrangements between Americans and relatives, friends, and 
pen pals overseas. This exchange also offers another channel for the dissemination 
of information about America through nongovernmental sources, in that thousands 
of letterwriters include newspaper clippings about America. 

Each tourist can, in effect, become an unofficial ambassador for the United States. 
Already, there has been emphasis on orienting the American tourist, principally 
through the publication of pamphlets to be distributed by travel agencies, and more 
recently through tourist information meetings in San Francisco. To expand this 
program, plans are under way for telecast programs directed toward the American 
tourist. Consmtiaiaiee might also select a businessman, or an outstanding young 
man or woman, to act as their unofficial ambassador abroad. 

Other methods which can be expanded include: (1) supplying of themes for 
American cartoons syndicated overseas; (2) stimulating tours of American athletes 
and leading entertainment artists; (3) arranging for traveling private exhibits; 
and (4) initiating more lecture tours. 
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Suggestion No. Make use of voluntary advisory committees of area experts 
from the ac shee world to help formulate country plans for the program. 

Comment: This proposes a cumbersome device. Country plans for ITA must 
be based on national policies. If IITA had advisory groups on each country or 
even each area, they would have to be cleared for security, they would have to | 
educated to understand the purposes of ITA, and they would have to be kep 
informed about the progress of the program. In a less costly method, ITA could 
subsidize basic research in critical areas for the use of area experts of IIA 
formulating the programs. 

Suggestion No. 10.—Fstablish a Federal tourist bureau to facilitate entry of 
foreign visitors and assist them during their travel in this country. 

Comment: Each year, thousands of foreign visitors come to the United States 
under various auspices and for different purposes. Some assistance is now giv 
these visitors by the established tourist organizations, travel agencies, information 
bureaus of transportation lines, and by such specialized agencies as Traveler’s 
Aid and the American Automobile Association. The Government should not set 
up competing facilities. 

Cc ert ain foreign visitors under ITA grants and others specially recommende 

e Overseas missions are assisted upon arrival with domestic travel arrange 
ments by Department-maintained reception centers in the principal ports of 
entry (New Orleans, New York, Miami, San Francisco). In addition the Depart- 
ment has three officers located at regional offices of the Institute of International 
Education in Chicago, Denver, and Los Angeles, who assist these selected visitors 
in their travel. 

The Educational Exchange Service, of course, is aware of the significance of the 
information these travelers obtain about the United States and the type of experi- 
ence they have here At present, the Service works closely with agencies attempt- 
ing to meet and assist all foreign visitors coming to this country to study. The 
Service has also proposed, both to the Congress (and to the Ford Foundation) 
the establishment of special community centers throughout the United States 
designed to assist additional selected foreign visitors. 

Suggestion No. 11.—Arrange for regular periodic liaison between United States 
diplomatic personnel abroad and members of the United States business, religious, 
and educational communities in various countries 

Comment: Direct contacts, of course, already exist between United States 
diplomatic personnel abroad and members of the United States business, religious 
and educational community in various countries. ILA agrees that greater emphasis 
should be placed on strengthening such contacts. 


bv t 


PRIVATE 





ENTERPRISE COOPERATION 





The private enterprise staff has the responsibility for developing active par 
ticipation of priyate agencies, business firms, nonprofit organizations, and indi 
viduals in projects which can effectively contribute to the objectives of the inter- 
national information program. 

Its purpose can be divided into three main categories: 

1. To utilize the professional and technical know-how and facilities of Amercian 
private enterprise to supplement the programing being carried out by the Govern- 
ment’s information program. 

2. To encourage national associations, business firms, nonprofit organizations, 
communities, schools, fraternal organizations, and individuals in planning and 
developing international information and public relations projects paralleling but 
independent of Government activities in this field. 

3. To develop projects which are carried out independently of Government 
and which could not be carried out by the Government for various reasons. 

To achieve this purpose the private enterprise staff develops ideas for, then 
initiates and guides, participa.ion by non-Government organizations and indi- 
viduals. The basic principle on which such activities are developed is that they 
will serve the objectives of the private organizations concerned as well as the ob- 
jectives of the information program. 

The obvious advantages of such activities are: Low cost to the taxpayer; im- 
plementation of information objectives without the stamp of Government propa- 
ganda; and, the gradual mobilizing of private enterprise to participate, on a 
democratic basis, in international information and public relations. 

The private enterprise staff is not an operating unit. In carrying out its re- 
sponsibilities, it frequently has to depend upon the support and cooperation . 

other elements of IIA. It is a small staff, at present totaling 9 officers and 7 
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ecretaries, located in Washington, New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. The 
ficers are persons formerly engaged in newspaper, radio, motion picture, public 
lations, community participation and small businesses. Its small budget con- 
sists primarily of travel and guidance pamphlet funds. 

During the first 2 years of this activity, most cooperation was obtained from 

profit groups. Within the last 2 years, however, the vast potential of Ameri- 
in business and other organizations with vested interests overseas has been 
apped, albeit lightly. While in the early stages emphasis was directed at obtain- 
ng cooperation for projects which would supplement the Government program, 

is direction was changed within the last 2 years so that private organizations 
are encouraged to either parallel what we are doing or to act independently of the 
rogram. In all cases the private enterprise cooperation staff is the guiding 
force. 

The following are some of the projects through which private enterprise has 
contributed to supplement the ITA program: 

1. American shipping lines have made available their shipboard libraries for 
placement of Government publications. These libraries are available to all 
passengers of the ships, and the companies estimate that 50 percent are foreigners. 
[his provides us with another channel for dissemination of our information 
ublications. 

2. Thirty-two newspapers in the United States have or are currently cosponsor- 
ing with IIA grants for foreign journalists to be attached on a 3-month basis to 
the American newspapers so that they can report back to their readers overseas 
the true picture of America as they see it from the vantage point of an American 
newspaper. 

3. Know-how publications, technical bulletins, and professional papers have 
been made available in very large quantities for distribution overseas through 
USIS. 

4. American publications sold overseas have made available their newsstand 
return copies for distribution on a gratis basis through USIS. 

5. Business firms and other organizations have made available many exhibits 
and exhibit materials which have been successfully used overseas. 

Of even more importance is the category of projects paralleling ITA activities. 
Many organizations have taken on projects which involve the same type of media 
operations carried on by ILA, but their participation gives us not only the benefit 
of additional outlets, but also makes available to us their fine talents and 
techniques. Examples are: 

1. Tens of thousands of good American magazines are collected and sent directly 
to persons and organizations overseas through business affiliates or branches or 
large American firms, as well as by community and other groups. 

2. Foreign journalists are brought to this country for visits under the sponsor- 
ship of transportation companies. 

3. Symphony orchestras in leading American cities have produced special 
2-hour programs to salute a city overseas with the program being played over 
local networks abroad and containing special messages from the United States. 

1. Dozens of American towns have become affiliated with foreign towns, thus 
bringing into the picture thousands of Americans who become voluntary workers 
in trying to attain the objectives of the information program through person-to- 
person contacts. 

5. The problems of orientating Americans—tourists and those on business— 
on how to become “unofficial Ambassadors’’ while overseas has been tackled by 
a foundation through publication of a booklet specially designed for the purpose, 
which is distributed through American travel agencies and transportation firms. 

The category receiving most attention currently is that concerning independent 
actions, with emphasis on completely divorcing these activities from any identifi- 
cation with the Government program. Among the activities in this field are: 

1. Cooperation with advertising managers, public relations directors, and 
advertising agencies to develop wider use of positive free enterprise and useful 
themes in export and institutional advertising by American firms overseas. 

2. The person-to-person approach is reached through letter-writing projects. 
Many of the 35 million first and second-generation Americans are helping to keep 
the record straight for this country through personal communications. The 
foreign language press and radio in the United States has been used to convey use- 
ful themes to their readers who write regularly to friends and relatives abroad. 
In addition, voluntary groups have been set up to handle the matchup of letter- 


writers here and abroad. 
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3. Business organizations have been asked to insert in their direct mail from 
from this country certain pieces of copy containing indirect messages carrying 
out objectives of the program. 

4. Tours abroad of cultural groups, such as choral societies and theatrical 
groups have been encouraged. This also applies to athletic teams. 

5. Cartoons and comic strips syndicated abroad have been used to convey 
ideas and information. 

Despite the small budget and staff, close to 500 organizations and individual 
groups have undertaken more than 750 projects. It is not possible to estimate 
in dollars and cents the savings for the taxpayer, but it would not be amiss to 
say that it has been considerable. Perhaps more important is the fact that these 
voluntary activities have been useful psychologically because, to all intents and 
purposes, they were not associated abroad with Government propaganda. 

Although much has already been accomplished in enlisting the cooperation of 
private enterprise in the campaign of truth, it has become obvious that there is 
still a vast field to be tapped. 

Plans have already been drawn up for organizing whole communities to par 
ticipate in information activities. National associations are slowly being enlisted 
in the campaign. However, the extent to which these future activities can be 
developed depends upon the tools available for executing them, primarily in 
terms of staff and travel funds, both in the United States and overseas. 


SuMMARY OF PROJECTS IN COOPERATION WITH PRIVATE ENTERPRISE INITIATED, 
CONTINUED, OR COMPLETED FROM JULY 1, 1952, Tro DeceMBER 31, 1952—ICO 


With the opening of a new office in Chicago, impetus was given during the last 
6 months of 1952, by the private-enterprise cooperation staff, to initiation and 
development of projects by Midwest business firms and industries. At the same 
time, business firms on the east coast and the west coast which had been co- 
operating with the International Information Administration were further stimu- 
lated to undertake various promotional activities, through their own facilities, 
to reach audiences overseas. 

A total of 111 business firms participated during the 6-month period in projects, 
among which were publications, exchanges, and institutional advertising abroad. 
In the field of international advertising ICO officers discussed with advertising 
managers, public-relations directors, and advertising agencies various methods 
and general content to promote wider use of American and free-enterprise themes 
in export and institutional advertising. Many large business organizations with 
branches or affiliates overseas agreed to urge their employees in the United States 
to participate in letterwriting and magazine-distribution programs, with foreign 
employees and friends and relatives abroad as the recipients. Also of note was 
the contribution of several firms in making available outstanding industrial dis- 
plays for the America 1953 exhibit to be held in London. The extreme interest 
of American business in proper comportment overseas of American employees was 
marked by the publication by the Radio Corporation of America, Internacional 
Division, of a tourist booklet. Suggestions to other companies with overseas 
interests to publish similar booklets are being made. 

Among outstanding activities conducted in the field of fine arts was the con- 
tinuation of the musical-salute program initiated in 1951. Eleven additional 
American symphony orchestras agreed to record special musical programs to 
salute cities abroad as a step in cultural relations. In addition to the music, the 
salutes also consisted of the exchange of messages and greetings between American 
officials and the national and local officials being saluted. 

A total of 168 organizations cooperated with ICO in the development of projects 
in the 6-month period. These included the 111 business firms, and 20 nonprofit 
organizations, 7 communities, 15 fine-arts groups, 3 schools, 7 Government services, 
and 5 fraternal organizations. This brings to a total of more than 700 thé number 
of organizations which have cooperated with the private-enterprise cooperation 
staff in the carrying out of programs aimed at achieving the objectives of the 
International Information Administration. 

Attached is a detailed list of the projects. 
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PROJECTS IN COOPERATION WITH PRIVATE ENTERPRISE INITIATED, CONTINUED, 
or CoMPLETED DurinG First 6 Montus or Fiscau 1953, rrom Juty 1 To 
DECEMBER 31, 1952, By Private ENtTERPRISE CoopeRATION Starr (ICO) 











BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 







Travel 

1. American President Lines: Agreed to place sets of State Department publica- 
tions in libraries aboard its trans-Pacific and round-the-world liners to reach 
foreign passengers who comprise nearly 60 percent of the total annual ship lists. 

2. American Automobile Association: (a) Agreed to include in their booklet 
Motoring Abroad an item supplied by ICO giving tourists traveling overseas 
hints on discussion of American foreign policy. (6) Planning magazine-collection 
program to be sent by local AAA clubs to overseas affiliates. 

3. Pan American Airlines: Provided free air transportation for 500 pounds of 
exhibit material to be used at international conferences in Bombay and Madras; 
materials were requested by USIS. 

4. American Express Co.: (a) Agreed to distribute 100 copies of RCA booklet 
entitled ‘‘So You’re Going To Work Abroad for RCA” to American Express 
employees going overseas. (Booklet is similar to tourist booklet previously 
published by American Heritage Foundation under guidance by ICO.) American 
Express is also considering adapting the RCA pamphlet for general use by all 
American Express employees. (6) Increased scope of its participation in ICO 
magazine collection plan whereby American Express offices in the United States 
supply good used magazines to their worldwide offices for distribution to foreign 
personnel and customers. 


Erhibits 

5. The following firms offered materials for use in an America 1953 exhibit to 
be held in England: 

(a) Walt Disney Studios: Offered model of early American homestead. 

(b) Foster Rhodes Jackson, Chino, Calif., architect: Offered exhibit, ‘‘Story of 
a Home” for the homelife section of the exhibit. 

(c) Flewelling and Moody, Los Angeles architects: Made available four models 
of elementary and high schools for exhibit 

(d) Home Book Publishers: Offered set of 7 volumes, numbering 1,400 copies 
valued at $1,600, of California Book ot Homes. 

(e) Pacific Intermountain Express Co.: Offered color sound film Wheels of 
Progress for use in transportation section of exhibit. 

(f) Slick Airways, Inc.: Offered print of its color sound film Wings for Industry, 
the story of air freight. 

(gq) Union Pacific: Offered train exhibit materials. 

(h) American Institute of Architects: Southern California chapter offered to 
cooperate in providing exhibit material for the homelife section. 

6. A. C. Gilbert Co.: Supplied (a) model electric train and Meccano Carnival 
display for exhibit in Helsinki during summer Olympics, and (6) a complete model 
train display to be shown at railroad fairs in Spain. 

7. Institute of Industrial Design: On guidance of ICO, acted as clearinghouse 
for assembly of an American industrial design exhibit for Gothenberg, Sweden. 
Raymond Loewy Associates in New York also participated in this project. 

8. The following firms agreed to provide material for an exhibit on the lumber 
industry in America, sponsored in Germany by HICOG: 

(a) International Paper Co.: Offered material and photographs. 

(b) Crown Zellerbach Corp.: Provided color film on forest farming. 

(c) California Redwood Association: Offered 20 mounted photographic panels 
showing logging operations, sawmilling and end use of product. 

(d) St. Regis Paper Co.: Made available various materials on lumber. 

(e) Western Pine Association: Agreed to provide three color films on logging, 
milling, and building. 

(f) West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: Loaned two color films on technical 
aspects of lumbering and diversified uses of wood products. 

9. Wilson Sporting Goods Co.: Furnished American baseball exhibit, including 
New York Yankee uniform, for Helsinki Olympics and subsequent display in 
other European areas. 

10. For United States exhibit in wine and grape industry exhibition held in 
Jundiai, Sao Paulo, Brazil, in January 1953: 

(a) The Wine Industry of America: Supplied a film, pamphlets, posters, display 
photos and statistics. 
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(b) The California Raisin Advisory Board: Dispatched printed, litho, photo 
and statistical materials. 

11. Eastman Kodak Co.: (a) Sent exhibit of photographs of American sports 
scene to Helsinki for summer Olympics, (b) Prepared an exhibit of Americana 
photographs for display by USIS in Istanbul, Turkey. 

Exchanges 


12. Middle Atlantic Newspaper Association: Invited four British newspaper- 
men to exchange jobs for 3-month period with reporters and editors of small-town 
newspapers in New Jersey (New Brunswick Daily Home News and others). 
Expenses will be shared by participating newspapers. 

13. Dunkirk (N. Y.) Evening Observer: Acted as host for 1 month to Mr, 
Chong-in Hong, editor in chief of Korea Daily News in Seoul. Mr. Hong served 
as guest editor of the Observer and received complete indoctrination in operations 
of a small-town American newspaper prior to visiting several of the large metro- 
politan papers. 

14. Third Avenue Transit Line (N. Y.): Arranged exchange of bus drivers with 
bus company in Amersfoort, Holland. Dutch driver spent 2 months in New 
York, including training period and 2 weeks actual driving; attended transporta- 
tion conferences, union meetings, etc. He reported experiences in weekly column 
for Dutch press. American driver took over his run in Amersfoort. 

Advertising 

15. American Association of Advertising Agencies: Upon the recommendation 
and guidance of ICO and ICS, issued a bulletin to 2,400 members and nonmember 
agencies throughout the United States to stimulate interest and encourage par- 
ticipation in their continuing project to send unused copies of American magazines 
to USIS libraries. 

16. International Harvester, Armour & Co., Swift & Co., General Electric 
X-ray Division, Kellogg, Quaker Oats, Ford Motor Co., Studebaker Corp., 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Eli Lilly Corp., Abbott Laboratories, Schenley Laboratories, 
Westinghouse Appliance Division, Gorman-Rupp Pump Co., Ohio Brass Co., 
B. F. Goodrich Corp., Goodyear Rubber Co., Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Admiral Radio Corp., Caterpillar Tractor Corp., The Crane Co., Delta Airlines 
Hallicrafter Radio Corp., Hoffman Speciality Manufacturing Corp., William 
Wrigley, Jr., Co., Mansfield Tire Co.: ICO guided advertising managers, public- 
relations directors, and advertising agencies of these companies to make wider 
use of American and free enterprise themes in export and institutional advertising. 
Publications 

17. MeNaught Syndicate: Authorized cartoonist Reg Manning to prepare 
several editorial cartoons for use by Japanese press on observance in 1953 of 
Perry centennial. 

18. Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance, McNaught Syndicate, Chicago Sun- 
Times, San Francisco Chronicle, Chicago Tribune, New York Herald Tribune and 
the Portland Oregonian: Contributed a total of 144 anti-Communist cartoons for 
publication in newspapers and magazines in Japan. 

19. Automotive Industries: This technical magazine supplied descriptive 
material and photographs on recent developments in the automobile industry for 
a Tangier publisher as part of the exchange of information among technical groups. 

20. Electric Light and Power Magazine of Chicago: Agreed to exchange 
technical editorial material with similar technical publications in Europe. 
Meetings abroad with other technical editors were arranged by ICO for managing 
editor of this trade publication and complete success was reported in all European 
cities visited. 

21. General Electric X-ray Division: (a2) Company house organ, technical 
pamphlets and export sales promotion literature giving special emphasis to the 
achievements of American scientific research in X-ray and atomic energy for the 
benefit of mankind. (b) Initiated magazine and scientific book-collection pro- 
gram for overseas. 

22. Gorman-Rupp Pump Co.; Revised employee manual to point up produc- 
tivity through management-labor cooperation, the benefits of the free-enterprise 
system and the importance of the American worker to the national economy and 
is packing copies of the manual in all export shipments of pumps. The manual 
also received broad distribution through foreign sales representatives of the 
company. 

23. Barclay Co., exporters: Collecting used magazines from domestic employees 
for shipment to overseas branches in the Far East. 
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24. Pacific Vegetable Oil Corporation Del Sur: Set up program to collect and 
hip used American magazines to its branch offices in Ecuador, Colombia, San 
Salvador, and Mexico for distribution to its employees there. 

25. Scene Magazine: This large Japanese-American magazine is urging its 
American readers to expand their letterwriting activities with friends and relatives 
in Asia. 

Station WCKY, Cincinnati: Disc jockey Rex Dale solicited cooperation and 
support of the collection of children’s books for Nagasaki. Offered further 
cooperation in magazine collections for United States Book Exchange. 

27. Caterpillar Tractor Co.: Asked company employees to mail their copies of 
the company’s internationally prominent 24-page house organ Caterpillar News 
and Views to friends and relatives overseas. 

28. Chinese American Progress: Published editorial in December issue urging 
readers to send copies of this publication of the Midwest Chinese American Council 
to Chinese friends abroad. 

29. ‘Believe It or Not’’: Distributed to 56 newspapers in 28 countries cartoon 
item furnished by ICO on living space available to average urban worker in the 
Soviet Union. 

30. Life International and Reader’s Digest: Expanded their participation in 
the.newsstand return program. Life International made available to USIS 
libraries in South America and Spain return newsstand copies of the new Spanish 
edition. Reader’s Digest, which previously made copies available only to Italy, 
agreed to extend their return program to 10 other countries. Other publications 
participating in the newsstand return project are: Time International; McGraw- 
Hill Publications (33 trade and technical publications); Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal; American, Collier's, Woman’s Home Companion; New 
York Times International (South Americs.); Newsweek International Edition; 
and Fortune, 

31. The following companies provided institutional and/or Americana publica- 
tions for dissemination overseas: 

General Electric X-Ray Division: 500 booklets on the production and use of 
X-ray equipment. 

Illinois State Travel Association: 1,000 copies each of three publications on 
travel. 

National Safety Council: 200 booklets on industrial safety and a selection of 
posters. 

Armour & Co.: 200 copies each of 4 semitechnical booklets on animal husbandry, 
farming, and animal disease control. ‘ 

Swift & Co.: 200 copies each of booklets on poultry raising, animal husbandry, 
and meat preparation. ; 

Studebaker Corp.: 250 copies of its centennial booklet, A History of the United 
States Automobile Industry. 

Western Air Lines: 300 copies of booklet, Wings Over the West. 

Bell Telephone: 300 copies of company publication. 

Crown Zellerbach: 300 copies of publication on lumber industry, 

Ford Motor Co.: 200 copies each of The National 4-H Awards Handbook, 
Deft Driving Booklet, and 2 other company publications. 

B. F. Goodrich Co,: 200 copies of cartoon books on American youth, 

Union Carbon & Carbide: 300 copies of company publication. 

United States Steel Corp.: 200 copies of 24-page booklet on safety. 

New York Stock Exchange: 500 copies of the book entitled ‘“‘The Stock Ex- 
change’’, also 200 copies of Brookings Institute report. 

International Business Machine Co.: 50 copies each of 3 booklets: Contemporary 
Art of the United States, Contemporary Art of 79 Countries, and Sculpture of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Catholic Digest: 50 copies of this magazine in Spanish. 

American Iron and Steel Institute: 200 copies of The Flying Prospectors and 
Their Partners. 

Institute of Life Insurance: 200 copies of their Life Insurance Fact Book for 
1952. 

Advertising Council: 200 copies of The Miracle of America, a booklet explaining 
America’s free enterprise system. 

Bakelite Co.: 200 copies of their company publication, Bakelite Review. 

Newsweek: 200 copies of their publication, Champion of American Freedom— 
Business. 
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Letterwriting 
32. General Electric X-Ray Division, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., International Harvester, Gorman-Rupp Pump Co., Armour & Co., 
Swift & Co., Texas & Pacific Railway, Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Goodyear Rubber Co., 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Caterpillar Tractor Co., Illinois Central Maga- 
zine, Studebaker Corp., Ford Motor Co., Kellogg Co., and Quaker Oats Co.: The 
editors of house organs published by these firms agreed to urge their employee- 
readers with family and social connections abroad to mail copies of their company 
publications overseas and supplement such mailings with personal letters calling 
attention to their work under the American free economy. The combined circula- 
tion of these company magazines is over 1 million copies. This is part of the ICO 
program, begun in 1950, to obtain the cooperation of all industrial organizations 
with foreign investments. 
Miscellaneous 


33. L. & C. Mayers, Inc., importers: (2) Donated American-made gifts, includ- 
ing binoculars, watches, pen and pencil sets, etc., to India to be given to Indian 
school children as prizes for an international children’s art and essay contest 
sponsored by publication, Shankar’s Weekly. Prizes were awarded by Prime 
Minister Nehru. 

(b) Is conducting an essay contest on the subject, How I Can Contribute to 
World Understanding, for students in 450 colleges throughout India. The contest 
is designed to demonstrate to the people of India the interest of American business 
in promoting international understanding. The judges are American and Indian 
educators, and cash and gift prizes will be awarded by the president of L. & C. 
Mayers, Inc., during a visit to India in February 1953. 

34. Transamerica Corp.: Agreed to provide an iron lung for the city of Bari, 
Italy, to fill an urgent need transmitted by USIS Italy. 

35. Junior Achievement Clubs, Inc.: This industry-sponsored business training 
program for American teen-agers has invited foreign students and school-age 
visitors to the United States to visit and participate in its weekly workshop 
projects throughout the country. The program was launched at the suggestion 
of ICO by the Manhattan (New York) Junior Achievement Club which played 
host to 140 overseas teen-agers studying in the United States under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Field Service, Inc. 

36. The following firms participated in the printers’ trim project, begun in 1952 
by ICO, whereby cartoon items are printed on trim ieft over from regular printing 
operations: 

(a) Hibbert Printing Co.: Furnished 40,000 anti-Communist leaflets in Flemish 
and 60,000 in French for distribution in Belgium. 

(b) A. Carlisle Co.: Supplied 70,000 copies in color of a special anti-Communist 
cartoon for distribution overseas. Also completed 10,000 copies each of 2 items 
for distribution in the Trieste area. 

(c) H. 8. Crocker Co.: Produced a total of 286,000 copies of 2 cartoon items 
for distribution in Greece. 


NONPROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 
Letterwriting 

37. New York Committee for Letters Abroad: This voluntary group, organized 
early in 1952 under the guidance of ICO, sereened and matched 1,500 overseas 
letters with United States correspondents. Efforts are being made to organize 
similar committees in the leading cities of the country where international letter- 
writing is increasing. 

38. National YMCA: Published notices in national bulletin soliciting American 
pen pals for schoolboys in Chihuahua, Mexico, who had requested Spanish- 
language correspondence with American youth. 

39. International Friendship League: Conducting letterwriting program with 
groups in India and various other overseas areas, on basis of data furnished by 
ICO. 


Publications 
40. United Jewish Appeal: Representatives of 40 Jewish agencies launched 
a 3-month drive to collect technical and scientific books for the people of Israel 
under the overall sponsorship of the United Jewish Appeal. 
41. Darien Book Aid Committee: Collected and shipped over 24 tons of books 
for distribution overseas. Packing was done by high school students in Darien, 
New Canaan, and Stamford, Conn. 
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42. California Federation of Women’s Clubs: Are participating in the Pasadena 
magasites for friends ship project, in accordance with selection and procedure 

uides prepared by ICO. The magazines for friendship program was begun in 
1951 by the Pasadena Chamber of Commerce and now re ports volume of mail 
requests for instructions on mailing of magazines abroad has increased to over 
1,000 a month with one-third of these coming from organizations. 

13. International Student News Association: Students at Georgia Institute of 
Technology are being guided by ICO in planning the publication of a Spanish 
language digest of college student news gathered from North and South America. 
Digest to be distributed in Latin America. 

44. Common Council for American Unity: (a) Initiated collection of over 5,000 
Finnish-American periodicals by Finnish-American societies in the United States 
for distribution overseas. Editorials urging participation in this drive were pub- 
lished in all United States Finnish-American newspapers and collecting points 
were set up throughout the country. The periodicals are being distributed abroad 
by private agencies. 

(6) Arranged with New York Greek-American fraternal organizations to answer 
letters in Greek from Athens schoolchildren. 

(c) Continued to distribute editorials to foreign-language press and radio in 
the United States. Editorials are designed for stimulating themes for letters by 
first- and second-generation Americans in their correspondence with persons 
abroad. 

45. Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts: Circularizing memberships in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Guam, Hawaii, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming urging purchase of indi- 
vidual subscriptions to Scout publications for teen-age boys and girls in Sweden. 

46. B’nai B’rith: At suggestion of ICO, December issue of National Jewish 
Monthly editorially encouraged readers to ‘‘spread the truth about American 
democracy”’ when traveling abroad, through letters to relatives and friends over- 
seas, and through support of ‘‘private efforts to penetrate the Iron Curtain with 
facts.”’ 

17. American Municipal Association: Agreed to cosponsor and assist in the 
distribution of a booklet to promote and guide the community participation pro- 
gram to be launched in 1953. Association will guide ICO in selection of com- 
munities for participation in this project. 

48. Guedel Dinky Foundation: Produced a western European phrase booklet 
containing 100 phrases in each of nine European languages, under the guidance 
of ICO. First 100,000 copies were sent to Trans World Airlines for distribution, 


Exchanges 

49. Rochester (N. Y.) Teen-Age Diplomats Committee: Fourteen overseas 
high school students arrived in Rochester in September to spend the year in 
Rochester homes and schools. Program was initiated by ICO and carried out 
in cooperation with American Field Service. It is financed through local contri- 
butions. 

50. Camp Riing Sun: Agreed to expand 1953 program to include grants for 
20 or more overseas teen-agers to this camp during summer. 

51. Polish National Alliance: (a) Agreed to provide several scholarships to 
European students for full course of study at Alliance College in Pennsylvania. 

(b) Used IPS-prepared anti-Communist articles and cartoons in 1953 Polish 
illustrated almanac and calendar to be mailed by Alliance members to Polish 
friends and relatives overseas and also in Polish weekly Zgoda. 

52. American Society of Newspaper Editors: Expressed sympathetic support 
for the jointly sponsored foreign journalist project, circularizing its members 
through the ASNE Bulletin on major aspects of the program. 

53. American Newspaper Publishers Association: Offered its cooperation in 
evolving a plan to extend participation in the foreign journalist project on an 
individual newspaper basis. Grants will be offered in 1953 for foreign news- 


papermen for 22 newspapers. 


FINE ARTS GROUPS 








54. Symphonies: (a) Eleven additional American symphony orchestras agreed 
to participate in the 1952-53 phase of the continuing musical salute project, 
whereby a 2-hour symphony program, with an exchange of written greetings 
from the mayors of the cities participating, is sent to cities in Europe, Asia, or 
Latin America. New musical exchanges were arranged between Kansas City 
and Osaka; San Antonio and Lima; Indianapolis and Helsinki; Denver and Manila; 
Los Angeles and Milan; St. Louis and Lyon; Salt Lake City and Cairo; Cincinnati 
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and Basel; Birmingham, Ala., and Birmingham, England; Baltimore and Santi 
ago; Minneapolis and Stockholm. 

(b) Three return programs from European cities were received and broadcast 
by American cities which previously saluted them. 

55. International Business Machines Co.: Furnished an exhibit of Leonardo 
da Vinci models for display at the University of Montevideo, Uruguay. 

56. Woody Crumbo, Indian artist of Taos, N. Mex.: Provided a set of 12 silk 
screen prints of Indian dancers to be used in an Indian arts and crafts exhibit by 
USIS. 

57. New Orleans Camera Club: Forwarded a display of 38 selected Americana 
photographs to the Upper Burma Camera Club in Rangoon. Samples of Bur 
mese photography are en route to the New Orleans Club. 

58. Photographic Society of America: ICO arranged exchange photographic 
exhibit between the Photographie Society of Pakistan and the International 
Exhibits Division of PSA. ‘The PSA exhibit, consisting of 50 pictures represen- 
tative of various aspects of American life, will be displayed in Pakistan in early 
1953. The Pakistan exhibit, expected to arrive in February, will be exhibited 
nationally in the United States by member clubs of the PSA. 

59. Byron Thomas, American artist: Distributed several of his ‘‘make-it 
yourself’? museums to children’s groups abroad. These are miniature museums 
of American art, prepared by children in the United States. ICO recommended 
that Mr. Thomas obtain wider sponsorship of these museums through private 
enterprise groups in the United States to promote exchange of children’s art. 


SCHOOLS 


60. Wilkins Private School, San Francisco: Supervising letter exchanges be- 
tween American students and Turkish students who requested American pen pals. 

61. New York University: Students continued exchange of information on 
physical education with University of Belgrade. Heads of delegations from both 
universities met at summer Olympies in Helsinki. 


COVERN MENT SERVICES 


62. New York Public Housing Authority: Agreed to extend loan of Pomonok 
housing project model for use in America 1953 exhibit in Great Britain. 

63. New York Publie Library: Donated large photographic study of Dr. 
Wilberforce Eames, noted historian and librarian, for presentation on the occa- 
sion of the centenary of the National Library of Chile’s historian. 

64. Port of Seattle: Offered a model of the Salmon Bay Fishing Terminal for 
USIS exhibit in Thailand. 

65. Oregon State Assay Office: Offered sectional cutaway models of a mine for 
Thailand exhibit, 

66. California State Division of Highways: Made available a model of a four- 
level cloverleaf highway for use in America 1953 exhibit in England. 

67. Post Office Department: Unclaimed books made available for free selection 
and distribution to USIS libraries and other distributing agencies abroad. Over 
50,000 books will be involved annually. 

68. Housing Authority of city and county of San Francisco: Agreed to make 
available glossy and color print photographs of San Francisco’s outstanding Ping 
Yuen public housing development for the America 1953 exhibit. 


FRATERNAL 





ORGANIZATIONS 


69. General Federation of Women’s Clubs: Donated two community-type 
radio receivers to Philippine women’s groups for installation in rural communities 
where radio has been unavailable. Radios are equipped with bronze plaques 
reading: ‘‘Presented to the People of the Philippines by the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs of the United States of America—i953’’. This is part of a 
continuing project to increase the audience of the Voice of America and brings to a 
total of seven the number of community receivers secured from the federation. 

70. Lions International: Offered editorial assistance to ICO projects through its 
publications, The Lion and the Director General’s Monthly Newsletter. The 
attention of all Lion members, foreign as well as American, will be drawn to ICO 
projects furthering international understanding such as the exchange of students 
and town affiliations. 

71. Oregon Parents and Teachers Association: Supervising letter exchanges 
between Oregon students and Turkish students who requested American pen-pals 
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72. Rotary International: Perth Amboy, N. J., club exchanged information 
with 12 Rotary Clubs in India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma. 

73. Fraternal Order of Eagles: Made available 200 copies of their national 
publication for USIS distribution. This publication carries a feature: ‘Help 
Freedom Ring—Round the World’’. 


COMMUNITIES 
74. St. Paul, Minn.: (a) Agreed to an exchange of business groups between St’ 
Paul and Sao Paulo, Brazil, in stimulation of greater activity in this town affilia 
tion. 

b) Making plans for increased activities in observance of Sao Paulo’s quadri- 
centennial in 1954. 

75. San Francisco, Calif.: A San Francisco envoy, designated by the mayor, 
visited Caen, France, where he made arrangements with nine public and private 
groups for exchanges with similar groups in San Francisco 

76. Montelair, N. J.: (2) Two Graz, Austria, internes arrived for one year of 
study at Montelair Hospital, with room and board contributed through local 
contributions. 

(b) Official flag of Graz was presented to Montclair during September cere- 
monies, 

(c) Montclair ‘‘Overseas Neighbors’? Committee is continuing its program of 
entertaining 20 or more foreign students for 2-day periods each month. 

77. Chester, N. J.: (a) Chester school children are currently answering 200 
letters from Kumrovee, Yugoslavia, schools. Also sent gifts to Kumrovee 
including children’s books, school supplies and toys 

(b) Wife of former Chester mayor visited Kumrovee in behalf of Chester 
committee in September. 

78. New Rochelle, New York: High school students of New Rochelle are pre- 
paring French language edition of their school newspaper for distribution in 
La Rochelle, France, as part of the continuing affiliation program between these 
two cities. 

79. Operation Democracy: (a) Continuing its cooperation with ICO in pro- 
moting programs of town affiliation, this organization reports the following new 
programs: Hagerstown, Md., Wesel, Germany; Hackensack, N. J., Passau, Ger- 
many; Rosemark, Tenn., Zygovistion, Greece; Wellesley, Mass., Vohenstrauss, 
Germany; Menasha, Wis., Lappienranta, Finland; New Ulm, Minn., Ulm, 
Germany ; Santa Rosa, Calif., Kulmbach, Germany. 

(b) 1CO guided Operation Democracy in development of program of hospitality 
committees in its affiliated United States communities to entertain overseas 
visitors. Several hundred grantees from abroad have received special hospitality 
from these American towns. 

(c) As an experiment, in December ICO arranged for the French and German 
desks of IBS to mimeograph several hundred special Christmas broadcast sched- 
ules, and these were distributed to Operation Democracy for mailing to individual 
citizens in “‘sister’’ towns. This program will be enlarged next vear. 

80. Fresno, Calif.: Nine service, public agency, fraternal and business and trade 
groups in Fresno offered cooperation in the objectives of the information program, 
Projects included collection of subscriptions to scout magazines for Swedish boys, 
wine and grape industry display materials donated for USIS exhibit in Sao Paulo, 
hospitality to foreign visitor team from West Germany, enlistment of pen-pals for 
Letters Abroad and donation of various publications for overseas distribution. 
Activities thus far have been undertaken by individual groups pending a formal 
council organization. 

81. Mansfield, Ohio: A committee of the Mansfield Chamber of Commerce, 
representing the industrial, business, educational and social service leader- 
ship of this city of 44,000 population, instituted a canvass of all community 
organizations and groups to ascertain what is being done or has been done recently 
in the community in the interests of international understanding. The purpose 
of this survey is to ascertain the ability of each group to undertake one or more 
of the activities suggested by ICO in the community cooperation program in sup- 
port of the Campaign of Truth. This committee has agreed to serve as the com- 
munity action agency, to discuss ICO projects with the various groups in accord- 
ance with their respective abilities to participate and to follow up on project 
performance. 
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Abbott Laboratories 

Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co 

Admiral Radio. 

Advertising Club of New York. 

Advertising Council. 

Albany Knickerbocker News. 

Alcoa Steamship Co. 

American 

American Association of 
Agencies (55 members). 

American Automobile Association 

American Bankers Association. 

American Book Publishers. 

American Can Co. 

American Cotton Manufacturers. 

American Export Lines. 

American Express Co. 

American Field Service. 

American Institute of Architects. 

American Institute of Foreign Trade. 

American Iron and Steel Institute. 

American Locomotive Co. 

American Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation. 
American 
American 


President Lines. 

Society of Newspaper Editors. 
American Society of Travel Agents. 
American Tobacco Co. 

American Typefounders, Inc. 
American Viscose Corp. 
Arkansas Gazette. 

Arizona Daily Star of Tucson. 

Armour & Co. 

Armstrong Cork Co. 

Art Director and Studio News. 
‘‘Ask Mr. Foster,’”’ Travel Agency. 
Association of American Railroads. 
Atlantic Monthly. 

Automatic Voting Machine Corp. 
Automotive Industries. 

Bakelite Co. 

Baltimore Sun. 

Bank of America. 

Bank of New York. 

Barclay Co. 

Barrett Exporters. 

Baton Rouge State Times and Morning 

Advocate. 

“Believe It or Not.” 

Bellevue Hospital. 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 

Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Bell Telephone Co. 

Bethlehem Globe-Times. 

Betty Betz (Hearst Syndicate). 
Better Homes and Gardens. 
Birmingham News. 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. 

Boston Globe. 

Braniff Airways. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collander Co. 

Buchanan Advertising Agency. 

Buffalo Evening News. 
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BUSINESS FIRMS 





Advertising 


John 






ORGANIZATIONS, GRoupPS AND INDIVIDUALS WuicH Have CoorEeRATED WITH THE 
Private ENTERPRISE Cooperation Starr (ICO) From 1948 To Aprit 1, 1953 


Building American Industry. 
Bull Steamship Lines. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co 
susiness Week. 

‘alaveras Grove Association. 
‘alifornia Raisin Advisory Board 
‘alifornia Redwood Association. 
A. Carlisle Printing Co. 
Capital Times, Madison, Wis 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Catholic Digest. 

Chase National Bank. 

Chicago and Southern Airways 
‘hicago Sun Times. 

‘hieago Tribune. 

‘hild Training Association, Ine. 
thina Commercial Advertising Agency 
‘hinese American Progress. 

‘leveland Press. 

‘leveland Twist Drill Co. 

olliers. 

Thomas Cook & Son. 

Council on Student Travel 

Country Gentleman. 

Crane Co. 

H.S. Crocker Printing Co 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Dallas Times Herald 

Delta Airlines. 

Denver Post. 

Denover-Geppert Co. 

Walt Disney Studios. 

Dunkirk Evening Observer. 

DuPont Corp. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Electric Light & Power Co 

Empire State Building Management. 
Ensenat & Co., Ine. 

Export Advertising Association. 
Farrar, Straus & Young, Inc. 

Farrell Lines. 

Flewelling & Moody, Architects. 
Ford Motor Co. 

Fortune. 

Forth Worth Star-Telegram. 

Foster Rhodes Jackson. 

Foster Wheeler Co. 

Freeport Sulphur Co. 

Fresno Bee, Fresno, Calif. 

General Electric. 

A. C, Gilbert Co. 

Good Housekeeping. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Goodyear Rubber Co. 

Gorman Rupp Pump Co. 

Grace Lines. 

Grand Union Co. 

Hallicrafter Radio Corp. 

Hancock Mutual Life Insurance. 
Hallmark Greeting Card Co. 
Harper’s. 


~ a 


Hibbert Printing Co. 


Hoffman Specialty Manufacturing Corp. 











THE 
953 





Holiday. 
Home Book Publishers 
House and Garden. 

House and Home. 
Hughes Tool Co. 

Humble Touring Service. 

Illinois Refinery Co. 

Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Institute of Industrial Design. 

Institute of Life Insurance. 
International Baseball Congress. 
International Business Machines Co 
International Harvester. 

International Nickel Co. 

International Paper Co. 

Iron Age. 

Isthmian Steamship Lines. 

Charles P. Jensen Co. 

Junior Achievement Clubs, Inc. 

Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Co. 
Kalmback Publishing Co. 

Kellogg Co. 

King Features Syndicate. 

W. A. Krueger Co. of Milwaukee 
Ladies Home Journal. 

Lever Brothers. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

Life. 

Eli Lilly International Corp. 

Lionel Train Corp. 

Lithographers National Association. 
Loew’s International. 

Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Louis Mariano, Publisher. 

L. & C. Mayers, Inc. 

McCann Erickson Advertising Agency. 
MeCulloch Motors. 

McFadden Publications. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co, 
McNaught Syndicate. 

Mansfield Tire Co. 

Manufacturers Trust Co. 

Marchant Caleu-Carbon, Inc. 
Maremont Automotive Products, Inc. 
Matson Lines. 

Mercer-Howard Co. 

Middle Atlantic Newspaper Association. 
Milwaukee Journal. 

Minneapolis- Moline Co. 

Mississippi Shipping Co. 
Moore-McCormick Lines, Inc. 
National Airlines. 

National Association of Magazine Pub- 

lishers. 
National Association of 
Television Broadcasters. 

National Cash Register Corp. 
National Federation of Textiles, Inc. 
National Safety Council. 

New Orleans Hospital. 

Newsweek. 

New York Dress Institute. 

New York Herald Tribune. 

New York Stock Exchange. 

New York Times. 

New Yorker. 


Radio and 
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BUSINESS FIRMS—continued 


Oakland Tribune 
Ohio Brass Co 
Ohio Seed Co. 
Pacific Intermountain Express Co. 
Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp. Del Sur. 
Panama Steamship Lines. 
Pan American Airwavs. 
Pan American Southern 
Corp 
Parents. 
Parke, Davis & Co 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Planters’ Nut & Chocolate Co 
Pope and Talbot Steamship Lines. 
Portland Oregonian. 
Progressive Farmer. 
Providence Journal and Evening Bulle- 
tin. 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 
Quaker Oats. 
Raymond Loewy Associates. 
RCA International Division. 
Readers Digest 
Rebatock Simmons Co. 
tedwood Association of California. 
tepublic Aviation Corp. 
Republic Steel. 
Riverside Enterprise and Daily Press. 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. . 
st. Louis Post-Dispatch 
t. Petersburg Times. 
t. Regis Paper Co. 
an Antonio Light. 
€ 


Petroleum 


St 


LDRNR 


an Francisco Chronicle. 
Saturday Evening Post. 
Saturday Review of Literature. 
Scene. 

Schenley Industries, Inc. 

F. Schumacher & Co. 
Carolyn Schurer Fashions. 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance. 
Sears, Roebuck & Company 
Shell Chemical Corp. 
Simmons Boardman Corp. 
Adele Simpson. 

Sinclair Oil Co. 

Sir Francis Drake Hotel 
Slick Airways, Inc. 
Spalding Bros. 

E. R. Squibb Co. 

Standard Oil Development Co. 
Standard Oil of California. 
Standard Oil of Kentucky. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
Standard Oil of New York. 
Stet. 

Steuben Glass. 
Stokeley-Van Camp Co. 
Street and Smith. 
Studebaker Corp. 

Sunset. 

Swift & Co. 

Taca Airlines. 

Tanners Council. 

Alex Taylor & Co. 

Texas and Pacific Railway. 
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BUSINESS FIRMS—continued 


Texas Co. 

Think. 

Third Avenue Transit Co. (N. Y. 
J. Walter Thompson. 

Time, Ine. 

Times-Picayune (New Orleans) 
Toledo Blade. 

Town Hall Meeting of the Air. 
Transocean Airline 
Transamerica Corp. 

Trenton Times. 

TWA 

Union Carbon and Carbide. 
Union Pacific Railroad. 
United Aircraft Corp. 

United Auto Workers (CIO) 
United Fruit Co. 

United States Lines. 

United States Steel Corp. 
Universal Oil Products Corp. 
Upton Printing Co. 

Ward Lines. 


FINE 


Art Directors Club of New York. 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. 
Birmingham Symphony Orchestra, 
Buffalo Symphony Orchestra. 
Byron Thomas. 

L. W. Charlat. 

Chicago Swedish Glee Club, 
Denver Symphony Orchestra. 
Houston Symphony Orchestra, 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, 


Waukeska Motor Co. 

WCKY, Cincinnati. 

Webster Chicago Corp. 

Weirton Steel Co. 

Welch’s Scientifie Co. 

Welch’s Wine Division. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 

Western Advertising. 

Western Airlines. 

Western Pine Association. 

Westinghouse Electrical Applianc: 
vision, 

Weverhaeuser Timber Co. 

White House in San Franciso. 

Willys-Overland Motors, Ine. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 

Wine Industry of America, 

Winston Salem Journal. 

Women’s Home Companion 

William Wrigley Jr. Co. 

Young and Rubicam. 

Youngstown Kitchens. 


Di 


ARTS 


Lincoln Education Association, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
New Orleans Camera Club. 

New York Historical Association. 
Photographie Society of America, 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 

Salt Lake City Symphony Orchestra. 
San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, 


FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Alpha Delta Phi. 
AMVETS. 
Boy Scouts of San Franciso area, 
Brooklyn Rotary Club. 
California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 
GOVERNMENT AND 
American Municipal Association 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 
California Division of Highways 
Chicago Council on Foreign Relations 
City of New York 
Colonial Williamsburg 
Dayton (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce 
Greenwood, Miss. 
Housing Authority of City and County 
of San Francisco 
Illinois Public Relations Department 
Illinois State Travel Association 
Nevada Department of Highways 
New York Port Authority 
New York Public Library 
New York State Civil Service 
mission 
New York State Housing Authority 


Com- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Girl Scouts of San Francisco area. 
Lions International. 

Rotary International. 

Young Farmers of America, 


SERVICES 


Oakland (Calif.) Chamber of Commerce 
Oregon State Assay Office 


Pasedena (Calif.) Chamber of Com- 
merce 

Port of Seattle 

Rochester Association for the United 
Nations 


Rochester (N. Y.) Citizens Committee 

Sacramento Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 

State Governments (41) 

Stockton (Calif.) Chamber of Commerce 

Texas Good Neighbor Commission 

Tulare Chamber of Commerce 

United Nations Council 

World Affairs Council 
California 


of Northern 
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NATIONAL 





Adult Education Association 

\{merican Arbitration Association 

Amateur Athletic Union 

American Bar Association 

American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for Foreign Service (57) 

American Heritage Foundation 

American Hospital Association 

B'nai B’rith 

CARE 

Common Council for American Unity 

Darien Book Aid 

Foreign Correspondence Bureau 

Guedel Dinky Foundation 

Institute of International Education 

International Friendship League 

International House, New Orleans 

International Variety Clubs 

Louisiana Purchase Sesquicentennial 

Commission 





Camp Rising Sun 


NON PROFIT 


SCHOOLS 


ASSOCIATIONS 








Methodist Board of Hospitals and 
Homes 

National Cancer Institute 

National Committee for Free Europe 

National Conference of Christians and 
Jews 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

New York Committee for Letters 
Abroad 

Operation Democracy (see attached 
supplement) 

Polish National Alliance of the United 
States 

United Jewish Appeal 

World Organization of Teaching Pro- 
fession 

Young Friends Around the World 

Young Men’s Christian Association 






Oregon Parent-Teachers Association 


Columbia University, Physics Depart- Purdue University 


ment 
Country Day School (New Orleans) 
Dalton (New York) School 
Finch College (New York) 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Horace Mann School 


University of California 

University of Chicago 

University of Illinois 

University of Tennessee, Medical Clinic 
University of Wisconsin 

Wilkins Private School (San Francisco) 


New York University, Physical Educa- Wilmington College, Ohio 


tion Department 





ASSISTING 





PRIVATE 





GROUPS 





EDUCATIONAL 










EXCHANGE PROGRAM 








The Educational Exchange Service cooperates with many private organizations 


in the United States both in the administration of the Government’s grant-in-aid 
program and in facilitating exchanges carried out by these organizations under 
nongovernmental auspices. These groups, in addition to universities and colleges, 


include: 


(1) Foundations; typical among these are: 


Ford Foundation 
Kellogg Foundation 
John Hay Whitney Fund 
Roosevelt Foundation 
Cordell Hull Foundation 
Rockefeller Foundation 
Carnegie Foundation 


International 4-H Club Foundation 


Hazen Foundation 


American-Scandinavian Foundation 
2) Professional and civic organizations, newspapers and industrial groups— 
( g , pa} 4 I 


typical among these are: 
National Grange 


National Catholic Welfare Conference 
American Farm Bureau Federation 


Brethren Service Commission 


American Field Service 


National Social Welfare Assembly 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 


Motion Picture Association 


American Institute of Architects 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
National Council of Churches of Christ in United States 


American Friends of Middle East 
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National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
American National Theatre and Academy 
Association of American Railroads 

International Federation of Agricultural Producers 
New York Herald Tribune (Youth Forum) 

New York Mirror (Youth Forum) 

American Medical Association 

American Chemical Society 

International Rotary 

American Association of University Women 
Kiwanis International 

Lions International 


SUPPLEMENT 


rYPICAL OPERATION DEMOCRACY AFFILIATIONS 
Austria 
Montelair, N. J.: Graz. 
Denmark 
Ford County Council for UNESCO (Dodge City, Kans.): Nykobing-Falster 


Egypt 
Baton Rouge, La.: Cairo. 
Finland 


Peninsula County Council for UNESCO (Burlingame, Calif.): Alatornio. 
Finney County Council for UNESCO (Garden City, Kans.): Viekinjarvi. 
Mentor, Ohio: Suolahti. 


France 
Bronxville, N. Y.: Sarreguemines. 
Butler County Council for UNESCO (El Dorado, Kans.): Beaugency. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Aix-en-Provence. 
Edwards County Council for UNESCO (Kinsley 

Englishe, Vergaville, Gueblange-les-Dieuze. 

Hyde Park, N. Y.: Lannoy. 
Larchmont, N. Y.: Abbeville. 
Locust Valley, N. Y.: Saint Mere Eglise. | 
Millburn, N. J.: Bergues Nord. | 
Morganville, Kans.: Feves. i 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.: Thionville. 
New Rochelle, N. Y.: La Rochelle. 
tussell, Kans.: Ars-sur- Moselle. 
Salina County Council for UNESCO (Salina, Kans.): Laon. 
San Francisco, Calif.: Caen. 
Weston, Mass.: Rombas. 
Westport, Conn.: Marigny. 
White Plains, N. Y.: Lorient. 
Sedgwick County Council for UNESCO (Wichita, Kans.): Orleans. 
Arcanum Society (New York, N. Y.): Charmes. 


Kans.): Dieuze, Blanche 


’ 


Germany 
Alexandria, Minn.: Neu Isenburg. 
Bloomfield, Nebr.: Kamen. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Munich. 
Faribault, Minn.: Wurzburg. 
Fort Dodge, Kans.: Perouse. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Coburg. 
Herkimer, N. Y.: Sandhausen. 
Wyandotte County Council for UNESCO (Kansas City, Kans.): Bardenfleth 
Kokomo, Ind.: Amberg, Bavaria. 
Pawnee County Council for UNESCO (Larned, Kans.): Witzenhausen. 
Pasadena, Calif.: Ludwigshafen. 
Rhinebeck, N. Y.: Waldorf. 
St. Cloud, Minn.: Mellrichstadt. 
Wellesley, Mass.: Vohenstrauss. 
Worthington, Minn.: Crailsheim. 
Bethel, Kans.: University of Maintz. 
Thomasville, Va.: Lueneburg. 


Vea tne 2 
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Greece 
Barton County Council for UNESCO (Great Bend, Kans Florina 
Rosemark, Tenn.: Zygovistion, Arkadia 
Tucson, Ariz.: Trikala 


India 
Atchinson County Council for UNESCO (Atchinson, Kans Bhavanagar 
Italy 


Glen Cove, N. Y.: Pontecorvo 
Guerneville, Calif.: Aprilia 
Ridgewood, N. J.: Norri, Isle of Sardinia 
Westbury, N. Y.: Corregio 

Japan 
Hilo, Hawaii: Hiroshima 


Lebanon 


Aurora, Ohio: El Marj 


Luxembourg 
Barber County Council for UNESCO (Medicine Lodge, Kans.): Clervaux 
Maplewood, N. J.: Vianden 


Netherlands 
Albany, N. Y.: Nijmegen. 
Hudson, Ohio: Souburg 
Mamaroneck, N. Y.: Amersfoort 
Memphis, Tenn.: Enschede 
Neosho County Council for UNESCO (Chanute, Kans.): Zevenbergen 
Reno County Council for UNESCO (Hutchinsen, Kans.): Almelo 
Warren, Ark.: Borculo 


Norway 
Kansas State Teachers College: University of Bergen 
Pittsburg, Kans.: Bergen. 
South Africa 
Worcester, Mass.: Worcester 
Yugoslavia 
Chester, N. J.: Kumrovee 
Senator HickENLoopER. Fine, thank you very much. 
(Whereupon at 4:05 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned subject to 
call.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 11, 1953 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForREIGN RELATIONS, 
New York, N. Y. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., at 250 
West 57th Street, New York City, Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hickenlooper and Green. 

Senator Hicken.Looper. I would like first to introduce some of the 
staff members and members of the subcommittee. On my right is 
Senator Green, of Rhode Island, who is a member of the subcommittee. 
Some other members will be here later in the day and tomorrow. 

Further on my right is Maj. H. F. Holthusen, who is counsel for 
the subcommittee in these hearings, and Mr. Valeo who is a member 
of our staff. 

THE HEARINGS 


PURPOSE OF 





At the outset of these hearings, I want to make a brief statement to 
clarify the subcommittee’s purpose in coming to New York, and to 
help focus the subsequent discussion. Under Senate Resolution 74, 
82d Congress, and Senate Resolution 44, 83d Congress, this subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee is directed to con- 
duct a full and complete investigation of the overseas information 
programs of the United States. It is the clear intent of those resolu- 
tions that this investigation should serve to improve and to strengthen 
the information progiams. 

With this purpose in mind, the subcommittee has spent many 
months in the study of all facets of overseas information. Members 
of the subcommittee have themselves inspected installations in various 
parts of the world. With the cooperation of the press, religious, and 
business organizations, the subcommittee has obtained the views of 
observers, both American and foreign, in most of the countries in 
which the program operates. In previous phases of the hearings in 
Washington, the subcommittee has had the testimony of many official 
and nonofficial witnesses. Out of this great mass of information there 
has emerged a pattern of the apparent weaknesses as well as the 
strength of the overseas information program; guidance has been 
furnished, in the form of helpful criticism of the program’s deficiencies 
and suggestions as to how it can be improved. These have been 
compiled. 

During these months of investigation the alleged weaknesses of the 
Voice of America have been singled out repeatedly from many quarters. 
The Voice has been criticized for technical inadequacies, incompetency 
of personnel, weaknesses of policy, and poor programing and presen- 
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tation. The authorities in charge of the Voice of America have been 
supplied by the subcommittee with a summary of these criticisms and 
with the suggestions which have been made for their correction. 

The subcommittee has now come to New York to hear the testimony 
of those in charge of the operation of the Voice of America in answer 
to these criticisms and to receive any suggestions for the realistic im- 
provement of the program. In a matter which involves the foreign 
policy of the United States, the worldwide struggle with totalitarian 
communism, and an investment of many millions of dollars of public 
funds, the subcommittee is not disposed to make judgments without 
obtaining all relevant information. 

The subcommittee, however, is determined to do all that can be 
done to make certain that our international information program is 
an authentic, dignified, and useful voice that speaks throughout the 
world for the United States and the idea!s of freedom and human 
dignity for which we strive. 

[ may say further that our subcommittee is interested in facts, and 
in constructive suggestions. We have not attempted to avoid the 
issues of criticisms. We have tried to explore deficiencies, and we 
hope that we can be helpful in correcting any deficiencies which may 
exist, either in the radio broadcasting end of this program or in the 
other media which we use throughout the world. 

I also want to announce that at 4 o’clock this afternoon the subcom- 
mittee will go into executive session to hear from some witnesses whose 
testimony we believe should be in executive session. Whatever point 
we have reached by 4 o’clock, we will terminate public hearings at 
that time and go into executive session. It is probable thats today 
will be the only day we will have any executive sessions here, but we 
think it is essential to do that today. 

The first witness will be Mr. Robert J. Francis, Acting Deputy 
Administrator of ILA in charge of the international broadcasting 
service. 

Mr. Francis, are you prepared to give us your view? 
Mr. Francis. Yes; thank you, Senator. 










STATEMENT OF ROBERT J. FRANCIS, ACTING DIRECTOR, VOICE 
OF AMERICA 





Senator HicKENLOopPER. Just be seated. 
Do you have a statement that you can put into the record that will 
give a little roundup of your background? You do not need to recite 
it; you can put it into the record. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; lL have. Major Holthusen has a statement 
on my background. 

Major Hotruusen. Senator, Mr. Francis is going to testify on the 
functions of the Office of the Comptroller a little later in the morning. 
As part of that statement, I have a biographical sketch of the witness. 
Would you prefer it now or later? 

Senator HickreNLooper. It does not make any difference. 

Senator Green. I would like to have it now. I would like to 
know something about the gentleman. 

Major Houtrnusen. Here it is. 

Senator HickenLooper. It will appear in the record. 

(The document above referred to appears on p.1169 of this volume.) 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


Senator HicKENLoopPER. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator HickENLOopER. Preliminary or otherwise? 

Mr. Francis. Before giving you my prepared statement, I would 
like to express the appreciation of all of us here in the Department of 
State and in IIA for your coming to New York to examine our opera- 
tion and to talk to as many of us as you need to in looking over this 
vital program. 

We have felt quite fortunate that Major Holthusen has made his 
headquarters in our midst for the last several weeks. It has been 
very helpful to have had the benefit of his advice and assistance in 
preparing for this examination. 

The last time | appeared before you was in Washington on April 20. 
At that time I had just been named Acting Director for an interim 
period. I discussed at that time a number of criticisms and sugges- 
tions of the Voice of America, and replied to those, along with Mr. 
Alfred Puhan, our program manager. 

I now would like to make a brief general statement, if I could, 
before getting into any questioning. 

Senator HicknnLoopger. You may proceed in your own way, and 
we will ask you some questions afterward. 

May I say that there is a lot of confusion in the room. I under- 
stand it is difficult to be completely quiet, but if we are not going to 
be bothered by this confusion we will have to be a little careful. I 
think this room, perhaps, magnifies humming and confusion a bit 
I do not know. 


You may proceed, Mr. Francis. 


COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 


Mr. Francis. In the Voice of America, the United States has a 
tool and a weapon of vital importance. Radio has the best chance 
of all media of reaching and holding a mass audience, and pounding 
its message home day after day. Many countries which we wish 
especially to reach, can and do censor other media. Large segments 
of the world population are illiterate. Distance and time impose 
severe obstacles to the effectiveness of other types of programs. 
But radio surmounts these barriers and delivers the goods. 

We are living today in a world of propaganda, and this propaganda 
is to a very substantial extent disseminated by radio. Sixty-six 
different nations, now being joined by West Germany and Egypt, are 
broadcasting a total of over 7,000 hours weekly in original programs. 
Of this total, the Voice accounts for only 302 hours. We rank a poor 
third to Russia with 695 hours and Great Britain with 561 bours. 
We are not far ahead of France with 268 hours, Australia with 228, 
and Argentina with 226. Beginning July 1, we will drop into fourth 
place with 260 hours. 

In some of the important languages the comparisons are even more 
striking. In Italian, for example, we will be doing 1 hour, 24 minutes 
weekly. The BBC does 13% hours, and the Communists 93 hours. 

Senator Green. Mr. Francis, what is the BBC? 
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Mr. Francis. The BBC is the Britis! Broadcasting Corporation. 

Senator GreEN. I wish that you would give the whole name before 
using these abbreviations. 

Mr. Francis. I am sorry, sir; I will do that. 

In worldwide English, we will do 3% hours compared to BBC’s 248 
hours and the Communists 234 hours. In French we will do 0, com- 
pared to the BBC’s 21 hours and the Communists 86 hours. In 
critical Iran, we do 7 hours and the Communists 34 hours. 

Almost without exception the situation is the same throughout the 
world. The United States is broadcasting less than our major partner, 
and far less than the Communists. These facts are cited to give an 
idea of the competitive field in the struggle for men’s minds. 








VOA BROADCASTS 





TO SATELLITE AND FREE COUNTRIES 











About three-fourths of our total output is broadcast to countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. We attempt in these broadcasts to bring 
the truth to 800 million people who would otherwise have no access 
to news and commentary from the leading power of the world today- 
the United States of America. Because these people cannot be 
reached through press, publications, motion pictures, exchange of 
persons, and other means used in the free world, radio has a unique 
and essential role to play. This has been recognized by the degree 
of effort we are putting into our Iron Curtain broadcasts. 

We are effective behind the Iron Curtain in spite of the tremendous 
effort which is being made by the Kremlin to jam our broadcasts and 
to impose severe penalties on those who listen to us. We are con- 
stantly reviled in the Communist press, and there are many other 
indications, including the direct statements of escapees, which point 
to the effectiveness of the Voice of America in this world area 

Our broadcasting to the free world is restricted to highly important 
or critical areas where the threat of communism or neutralism has 
been strong, and where there is an urgent need for bringing to bear 
all of the informational media in an effort to deliver our point of view. 


STRENGTH AND RECEPTION 





OF VOA SIGNAL 


Our signal strength has frequently been criticized. We have 
spent considerable money and effort in developing new and powerful 
radio facilities. Some of these are just being completed. Our 
facilities are capable of delivering an audible signal everywhere we 
are trying to reach. Monitoring reports from all over the world 
preve this is true. So do our audience panels, our audience mail 
and the wide use made of VOA broadcasts in the foreign press. We 
have relays over medium wave stations within or near many countries, 
which insure a first-class signal over standard bands. In connection 
with reception of shortwave signals, the little known fact should be 
borne in mind that over 50 percent of the international shortwave 
frequencies are used for domestic internal broadcasting in foreign 
countries. 

It so happens that the development of broadcasting in the United 
States was developed along the standard or medium broadcast band 
which may naturally cause people in the United States not to fully 
recognize the volume and importance of shortwave reception abroad 
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on home receivers. If our signal were not heard,behind the Iron 
Curtain, the Communists would hardly be using over 1,000 transmitters 
to jam our broadcasts, spending more money in the effort to keep 
the signal out than we do to put it in. 

Our programs themselves are subject to constant scrutiny. Every 
effort is made continually to improve output. 



















FUNCTION OF VOA 







The Voice of America has been subject to a lot of criticism. Some 
is justified, but a lot of it is unjustified. We do not make foreign 
policy, but we attempt to foster the Government’s policy. If the 
policy is sometimes unpopular, it is not the Voice which should be 
taken to task. 

I believe it is a tribute to the basic importance of the Voice that so 
many people take an interest in it and concern themselves with it. 
I believe we are doing an essential job efficiently and with distinction. 

Let us not forget that fundamentally the Voice is fighting com- 
munism 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. The incessant Communist 
attacks on the Voice certainly is proof that we are hitting hard and 
hurting. 



















LOYALTY OF VOA STAFF 










In closing, there is one major area in which misconceptions should 
be dispelled. I refer to the loyalty of the Voice of America staff. 
Every employee has been fully investigated by the FBI and screened 
for loyalty. We have been reinvestigated. We will be investigated 
again under the new Presidential order. I only wish the American 
people knew what a loyal, competent, and devoted staff they have 
here at the Voice of America. You will be talking to many of them 
here at these sessions. I commend them to you. 

Thank you very much. 












DOCUMENTATION AND AMPLIFICATION OF STATEMENTS 







Senator HickenLoorrer. Thank you, Mr. Francis. As I under- 
stand it, this statement is a generalization. You have made a number 
of statements here which will have to be amplified. For instance, 
concerning the hours of broadcast, other radio stations that carry 
our information, and the statistics on the reception of our programs, 
I understand that you or someone else will be prepared at a later 
date to produce the documentary proof of many of these things to 
sustain the general statements which you have made here? 

Mr. Francis. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. We are prepared 
to produce all kinds of statistics and documentation that will sub- 
stantiate these general statements I have made here, and I will be 
glad to go into them myself. 

On the other hand, we have many people here in the Voice who are 
experts in particular parts of this that I think might be better ones to 
get at the real meat of the thing. 

Senator Hickrnioorer. I think the individual or individuals who 
are most acquainted with the details should be the ones to do it. 
We do not want to plow the same ground 2 or 3 times with witnesses; 
we just do not have time to do that. Therefore, if you can have the 
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people who are most familiar with certain phases of the program 
answer questions on those aspects, we would appreciate it. 
Senator Green, do you have any questions to ask of Mr. Francis? 


SOURCE OF INFORMATION ON BROADCASTING HOURS AND LISTENERS 


Senator GREEN. I would like to ask a number of questions just to 
ascertain what the statement means in certain minor particulars 

You say that 66 different nations are broadcasting a total of over 
7,000 hours weekly. What is the source of your information? 

Mr. Francis. The source of that information, sir, is the Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service. I believe the initials are FBIS. 
I am not familiar with the name, but the United States is monitoring 
all foreign broadcasting, and they supply us daily, through the State 
Department, with reports on what these broadcasts are, and who is 
making them, and how long they are, and so on. That gives us the 
basis for this remark. 

I have here a booklet prepared by our own evaluation staff giving 
in detail the names of all these nations and exactly what they were 
doing before and what they were doing as of December 31, 1952, and 
so on. The figures I quoted were as of December 31, 1952, which 
was the last available information. 

Senator Green. How do they monitor this? 

Mr. Francis. They have monitoring staffs, I believe, all over the 
world who listen in on these broadcasts, and keep recordings. 

Senator Green. In the same connection, it seems to me there must 
be a good deal of estimation in this work on these figures. Later, you 
say, that these broadcasts bring truth to 800 million people. How 
do you arrive at the figure of 800 million people? 

Mr. Francis. The 800 million people is the population behind the 
Iron Curtain. Obviously, we cannot reach every one of these. 

Senator Green. You say behind the Iron Curtain. Does the Iron 
Curtain go around the world, north and south? 

Mr. Francis. That is Russia, her satellites in Europe, Communist 
China, and the other countries that are under Communist domination. 

Senator Green. Eight hundred million is the number of people 
you estimate to be under their domination? 

Mr. Francis. That is correct. 

Senator Green. That is partly estimated, I take it? 

Mr. Francis. That is a rough approximation, sir, of the number 
of people there are now under Communist control. 


BROADCASTS TO IRON CURTAIN AND FREE WORLD 


Senator Green. In the draft of your statement, which I was follow- 
ing, you said that almost without exception this situation is the same 
throughout the free world. When you stated it, however, you left 
out the word “free.”” Was there any purpose in that change? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir; I meant to say the free world. The situation 
is that in the free world we are not a dominant broadcaster. The 
Russians and the British Broadcasting Co. and many other companies 
exceed us in output to one country or another. By and large, we fall 
into third place in some of the major free-world countries, but in many 
others we are way down the line as to the amount of broadcasting we 
are doing, compared to other international broadcasters. 
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To give vou an example of that, in Latin America, I believe both 
Canada and Switzerland exceed us in broadcasting to Latin America. 
J am just——— 

Senator Green. Latin America is not behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Francis. No, that is in the free world. 

Senator GREEN. | do not yet understand. In the first part of your 
statement you say that 66 different nations are broadcasting a total of 
7,000 hours of weekly programs. Are you talking about the whole 
world or the free world? 

Mr. Francis. That is the whole world. 

Senator Green. The whole world? 

Mr. Francis. That is correct. 

Senator Green. But sometimes you switch in your statement to 
what is being broadcast behind the [ron Curtain. 

Mr. Francis. Well, behind the Iron Curtain we are concentrating 
about roughly between two-thirds and three-fourths of our total 
broade asting effort, 70 percent going behind the Iron Curtain. I am 
trying to make the point here that the free world is extremely impor- 
tant, particularly certain areas of it, and in these areas we are way 
behind other countries in our broadcasting effort. 

Senator GREEN. My trouble is, and I have tried to clarify it, that 
sometimes you seem to be speaking about the free world—that is, 
those countries that are not behind the Iron Curtain—and at other 
times you are talking about the whole world. Is that right? 

Mr. Francis. That is right, sir. I did, and I am sorry if this is 
confusing. I can well see 

Senator GREEN. I am finding it difficult. 


TOTAL INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING BY ALL COUNTRIES 


Mr. Francis. But the point I was trying to make was that all 
broadcasting done by countries to other countries amounts to some- 
thing over 7,000 hours a week in original programs. Many of those, 
of course, are repeated. 

Senator Green. Are you leaving out the Iron Curtain countries? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir; that is of all countries, for instance, Russia 
broadcasting to the United States, the United States broadcasting to 
Russia, Pakistan broade asting to India, and so forth. If you add all 
of those up, it would come out to 7,000 hours weekly. 

Senator GREEN. Does that include Latin America? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; it includes all broadcasting done throughout 
the world by 1 country to 1 or more foreign countries. That adds 
up to something over 7,000 hours a week. 

Of that total we are doing about 302 hours at the moment. That 
will drop as of July 1 to 260 hours weekly, so that our share of the 
total being done is a very small fraction. 

Senator GREEN. How much of that 7,000 hours is devoted to broad- 
casting to countries behind the [ron Curtain? 

Mr. Francis. Well, I could not tell you offhand, sir, because 
Poland broadcasts to other Lron Curtain countries, and | assume that 
is included in the 7,000 hours. I do not have the figures that would 
show what the breakdown is. 

Senator Green. Is it included or is it not? 
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Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; it would include all broadcasting from one 
country to another. 

Senator GreEN. Then you have the figures on broadcasting from 
Poland, we will say, to Czechoslovakia? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. It happens that Poland is broadcasting 

Senator GREEN. Do you have them for broadcasting from Bulgaria 
to China? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. Do you have all those figures? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. Those are included in the 7,000 hours? 

Mr. Francis. Those are included in the 7,000 hours; that is correct. 

Senator GreEN. In your opinion, how much of your attention, 
percentagewise, is given to the countries behind the Iron Curtain? 

Mr. Francis. About 70 percent of our total broadcasting effort 
goes behind the Lron Curtain to Russia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, China, and countries all under Communist domina- 
tion. 

POLICY GUIDANCE BY STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senator Green. There is another question I would like to ask 
You speak about the informational media as part of an effort to 
deliver our point of view. Whom do you mean by ‘our’’? 

Mr. Francis. The United States point of view. 

Senator Green. Who gives you that point of view? 

Mr. Francis. The Department of State. 

Senator Green. Do they furnish it in writing? 

Mr. Francis. Frequently they do. On many occasions, time not 
permitting, it is done by telephone; but in any case we are operating 
under the policy guidance of the Department of State, and none of our 
programs can deviate or be in contradiction of United States foreign 
policy. 

On some issues we know what the policy is; on others we have to get 
a specific directive because of a particular problem involved. 

Senator Green. You do not always know what the policy is, do 
you? 

Mr. Francis. Well, there is always—we do not make up or cook 
up, you might say, our own policy. In cases where the programing 
has to go out, we will determine an interim policy, generally cleared 
by telephone with the State Department, if it is important; otherwise 
we might go ahead and ask for a directive. 

Senator Green. Are all those decisions made here? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir; they are made in Washington. 

Senator Green. I mean in this country by ‘‘here.”’ 

Mr. Francis. Oh, ves; made in this country, | assume, in advice 
in many instances, of our Ambassadors abroad. 

Senator GreEn. None of it originates abroad? 

Mr. Francis. No—well, I assume that the Department is in com 
plete touch at all times with our foreign missions, and that they take 
their recommendations and viewpoints into account in formulating 
that policy. 

Senator Green. But it does not come directly to you from them; 
it comes directly to you from the Department of State? 
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Mr. Francis. No, sir. On occasions the missions will advise with 
us on what we might use as a theme, a propaganda theme. For 
example, they will give us suggestions on items we might cover that 
will be a very effective program for a week or 2 months or whatever the 
situation seems to be, and we do use their advice in making our 
programs. But on policy content we do defer and must defer to the 
Department of State policy advisers. 

Senator Green. Then, when you say that these programs are 
subject. to constant scrutiny, do you mean scrutiny by the State 
Department? 

Mr. Francis. Sir, our programs are subjected to scrutiny all over 
the place; but I had reference here to the fact that internally our 
program people, the program manager, Mr. Puhan, and his staff, are 
constantly reviewing the programs “bei ing broadcast by the different 
language services to see whether they are hard hitting, whether they 
have the right slant, whether they are effective programs. 

We also use an evaluation staff to review the programs to see what 
they think about them. We have audience panels abroad in many 
countries composed of our listeners who write us, on request, what 
they think of the programs ; they are monitored by our embassies 
abroad in many places. They tell us what they think of the programs, 
so there is this constant effort to get opinions on how good the pro- 
graming is, and to reflect that in changed programing that will improve 
it. 


Senator Green. Those criticisms do not pertain to content, but to 
the manner in which it is delivered, do they not? Do they criticize 
the material? 

Mr. Francis. Oh, yes, they criticize the program content as well as 
the signal strength and the voicing; in fact, any part of the program. 


Senator GreEN. Yes, but they do not criticize policy that is 
enunciated or being enunciated; do they? 

Mr. Francis. Well, on occasion the policy is criticized, yes, it is; 
but that is a matter over which we have no control. If the State 
Department has decided that this is the policy, we must follow that 
policy and support it. It is not our job to try to enunciate a different 
policy from that which is laid down by the Secretary of State. They 
do not do that. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED BY VOA 


Senator Green. I do not want to take up too much time, but 
there is just one more question I would like to ask. How large 
is the staff to which you have referred? 

Mr. Francis. At the present time we have on duty in New York 
about 1,400 people, which is being reduced by reductions taking 
place currently. 

In addition to that we have some 400 or 500 people stationed 
overseas at our relay bases. ‘They are the personnel responsible 
for operating a technical relay facility to boost the signal, and fire 
it into the countries we are trying to resem So we have at the 
moment, I would say, approximately 2 2,000 people on duty. By 
July 1 we will be down to about 1,600 people. That is the staff of 
the Voice of America alone in New York. There are other operations 
here in New York. 

31024—53—pt. 257 
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Senator Green. Is that going to reduce the number of broadcas; 
hours which you have already stated? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; it will reduce the number of hours. 

Senator GREEN, By how much? 

Mr. Francis. We are doing, assuming we get the appropriations 
we request—we are doing 302 hours, and we are reducing those 309 
hours to 260 hours. 45 minutes weekly in our broadcasting. 

Senator Green. Thank you. 


SIZE OF VOA AUDIENCE OVERSEAS 


Senator HickENLooprr. Mr. Francis, as we pointed out to you 
before, one of the criticisms of the Voice of America is that no one 
listens to it over the world. That is not exactly an idle statement 
on my part. TI have visited about 35 countries which we have been 
attempting to reach over the past several years. [. Personally, 
have had a very disappointing series of reports in those countries 
as to the listening audience and the effectiveness of the Voice of 
America on standard bands. I understand that programs sponsored 
by us in some way which are broadcast over local stations do have a 
listening audience. But as for the Voice of America. which broad- 
casts on shortwave, I have been told repeatedly that nobody listens 
to it—that is, comparatively speaking—and that very often the 
places we want to reach do not have the proper sets to receive the 
shortwave broadcasts. 

Mr. Francis. I would be very happy to speak to that, if you wish. 

Senator HickeNLooprr. I am making no accusations. I am 
merely telling you what my experiences have been and what my 
experiences are. 

[ would be very delighted to have you speak about that. 

Mr. Francis. In the first place, in many free world countries we 
are in the country by the standard band, the popular band listened 
to in the country, 

In West Germany we have a relay station over at Rias, which is 
Radio in American sector; in France we have Radio Diffusion Francais, 
which is relayed 30 minutes a day, a half-hour a day, on the French 
network. In Italy we have not only relays over 26 Italian stations. 
but from Radio Trieste. 

Ve also are on in medium wave from our transmitter in Munich. 
and also by shortwave. We estimate, for example, in Italy that 
we have had on occasion as many as 12 million listeners to our Italian 
broadcasts, which is a very substantial part of the population. 

Senator GREEN. Who made that estimate? 

Mr. Francis. The estimate was made by the American Embassy, 
sir, 

Senator HickENLooprER. That was about the time of the election 
last year, was it not? 

Mr. Francis. That was the election return coverage, I believe, 

Senator HickENLooPER. We found that there was an avid interest 
in listening to anything from the United States prior to and at the 
time of the election last November—that it was many, many times 
what it is normally. 

Mr. Francis. Well, there is a good example, because when the 
American have a program they like to hear, such as the election returns 
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or the World Series, we find that everybody can hear the Voice of 
{merica. It is only in between that they claim they cannot hear it. 

Now, in many other countries 

Senator HickENLoopsEr. That, of course, raises the question as to 
whether the program is attractive enough to cause them to want to 
listen between times. 

Mr. Francis. We are not attempting to attract Americans to our 
audience; we are attempting to attract the foreigner. We have had, 
for instance, complaint that no one hears our Arabic broadcasts, and 
vet our monitoring reports from the countries, the 21 Arabic countries, 
which receive these broadcasts, show that we are getting in with a 
signal just as good as, for example, WTOP delivers in Washington, 
D. C. Our broadcasts are listened to. We have many other indi- 
cations, including our audience mail. 


METHODS OF ESTIMATING SIZE OF AUDIENCE 


Senator HickeNnLooper. There is a difference between your signal 
vetting through strongly and somebody listening to it. There are a 
lot of signals that come over the air that I can get very easily on my 
radio, but I do not listen to them. 

Mr. Francis. Fine. 1 will give you some statistics on our audience 
composition and the numbers. We just had a study finished in 
Greece made by the MeCann-Erickson Co., which is an outside firm, 
a private firm. 

They tested our audience in Greece along standard methods of the 
type used in the United States, and they discovered that somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 50 percent of the people who own sets in Greece 
listen to our shortwave boradcasts. I am not quite certain of that 
figure, but in any case the rating they gave us was higher than any 
popular program in the United States over radio. 

Senator HickeENLooper. That is a Hooper rating on a national 
scale. 

Mr. Francis. As I mentioned, in Italy we have had over 12 million 
listeners to a single program. In many other programs we can judge 
from what we receive for requests as to mailing our schedule. We 
have over a million requests for program schedules, which are only 
sent out when people write in and ask for them. We do not send them 
at our initiative. The people must write in. 

Our audience mail is running over 300,000 peices of mail a year. 
That is a tremendous amount of audience mail, particularly when 
you consider that it is quite expensive and difficult usually for someone 
living abroad to write a letter to the United States; sometimes the 
postage is 30 cents. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Is that mail that is received in the United 
States or mail received in local relay stations? 

Mr. Francis. Mostly mail received in the United States. Some 
mail is directed to the Embassies, but most of it comes directly to 
New York, where we tabulate it and check it. , 

There are many other indications in terms of the Iron Curtain 
broadcasts which are jammed, and which are subject to extraordinary 
difficulties, since people who listen to them may be shot if they are 
caught. We have reports from defectors, returnees, of German pris- 
oners of war who have been returned to Germany; we have reports 
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from our monitors who listen in these countries, and they tell us that 
we have a tremendous audience. 

Ambassador Ravndal—I believe it is Minister Ravndal in Hungary— 
just was here in New York, and told us that in his opinion and in his 
judgment 30 percent of the people in Hungary listen to the Voice of 
America. These are reports that we get constantly, and where these 
other reports come from and what they are based on, I cannot say. 

But bear in mind that we are not attempting to reach an American 
audience in a capital city abroad. We are trying to get to the large 
group of people in that country, many of whom do have shortwave sets. 

We have figures on how many sets there are. In most places we 
know how many are wired for shortwave and what they will listen to, 
and so on, and we can pinpoint our listening audiences that way. 

I think I can say without any fear that we do have in most places 
a large audience to the Voice of America. 


TESTING AUDIENCE REACTION TO BROADCASTS 


Senator H1ickenLoopErR. Do you have any system set up in coun- 
tries to which you have access—lI realize you cannot do it in Iron 
Curtain countries—but in other countries, whereby you can take a 
poll of public sentiment to find out what they are thinking about us, 
and what is appealing to them and what is not appealing to them, in 
our news? In other words, it seems to me that when a business wants 
to sell soap chips it goes out and surveys the ground to see what people 
want in soap chips, what is attractive and what is not. 

Do you have any system of that kind that gives you guidance in the 
formulation of programs, so that you can hit hard on the things that 
are appealing and explain the things that cause criticism of us by 
other people? 

Mr. Francis. We do that. It is not done regularly, except as I 
indicated, with our audience panels, 

We have in many countries, free countries that is, free world coun- 
tries, set up audience panels composed of several hundred listeners 
and we have asked them to fill out forms that we prepare and send 
to them, asking them various questions about the programing, and 
from that we get an indication as to what they think of the programs 
and as typical listeners how they would react to those programs. 

Senator GREEN. I assume that that is not done in the countries 
where the people get shot if they listen in? 

Mr. Francis. That is not done in those countries; no, sir. 

In addition to that—— 

Senator HickENLoopgeR. May I suggest, Mr. Francis, that we had 
a famous poll in this country a few years ago, I think, called the 
Literary Digest poll. That poll missed the boat by 180°. They did 
their polling by sending out communications to certain groups or 
classes of people, professional people and otherwise. They found out 
that the answers did not tell them what the public was thinking in 
this country. As I said, they missed it completely. 

I am wondering if the evaluation or polling methods which we use 
now are directed toward certain groups—let us say, the self-styled 
intellectuals or something like that—in these countries, and whether 
or not we miss the thinking of the masses of people? We are trying 
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to reach the people, not specialized groups, although I think there 
are programs directed toward specialized groups. Do not mis- 
understand me on that. 

Mr. Francis. In every country we have what we call a target 
in that country. It may consist of the laboring class, it may be the 
intellectual class, the government leaders, opinion-makers or what. 

| agree with you that there is a very great danger that we may miss 
the boat here or there if we are not very careful on how we talk and 
what we say and in our whole approach in a particular broadcast, 
and our effort is to do everything we can to 


PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 


Senator HickENLooPER. To go astep further, Dr. Gallup was before 
our subcommittee some time ago, and I discussed this particular 
matter with him. Of course, he is in that business and is enthusiastic 
about it. 

But he agreed that there are a number of trained and able groups 
in this country—not his own alone—who would be perfectly capable 
of developing within a short time teams on the ground in the countries 
where we have access to the people. These teams could go in and get 
some very accurate figures, based upon our experience in public 
opinion evaluation on what the people were really thinking. This 
would give us a pattern upon which to operate, using some scientific 
basis rather than a shotgun method. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; we do that, sir. I do not recall offhand, 
perhaps Mr. Lowenthal, who is on our staff, and is the evaluation 
director, could go into that with you a little more fully, but I do know 
we make such studies. They are made by contract with firms that 
are experienced in this work, and they give us a range of information 
we need in order to do an effective programing job. 

Senator HickKENLOoPER. Could we have a list, at the proper time 
during these hearings, of those firms with whom you have contracts 
and what they have done? 

Mr. Francis. I would be very happy to supply you with a complete 
list. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. We should also like a record of their 
performance, and so on, 

Mr. Francis. A complete list of the surveys they have made and 
the companies which have handled it, and so on. 

(The information above referred to appears on p. 1226 of this volume.) 


ADVICE FROM EMBASSIES AND INTELLIGENCE AGENCIES 


Mr. Francis. In addition, of course, we are criticized by our 
Embassies, and they tell us what they think. Just recently in respect 
to the Iron Curtain, a survey was made in Germany of some several 
hundred escapees from behind the Iron Curtain. They reported on 
what they thought of the broadcasts and how good they were, and 
so on. 

In addition to that, the intelligence agencies screen returned people, 
prisoners of war, returned German prisoners, and so on. and report 
on what their findings are. So, we have a basis even behind the Iron 
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Curtain for attempting to improve our broadcasting, based on what 
the people behind the Curtain are interested in, and what they would 
like to hear. 
Senator HickENLOOPER. Yes. 











FOREIGN 







BROADCASTS TO UNITED STATES AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Senator GREEN. You said, I think, that there were 66 foreign 
nations that broadcast abroad? . 

Mr. Francis. That is correct. 

Senator GREEN. Are all those received here in New York? 

Mr. Francis. All those broadcast? 

Senator GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. No, sir; I am quite sure they are not. 

Senator GreEN. How many of them are? 


Mr. Francis. I cannot tell you offhand. I can supply the infor- 
mation, 





























Senator GREEN. Can you give us an approxunation? 

Mr. Francis. I imagine there are probably, oh, 30 or 40 countries 
offhand that are broadcasting to us. 

Senator Green. About half of them? 

Mr. Francis. I would guess it. 

Senator GREEN. It would be interesting to compare the number of 
listeners to those broadcasts here with the number you estimate are 
listening to our broadcasts abroad. 

Mr. Francis. I imagine they have very small audiences in the 
United States. My estimate would be that they have very small 
audiences. 

Senator GreEN. To what do you attribute that? 

Mr. Francis. I attribute that to the fact, in the first place, their 
broadcasts would necessarily be by shortwave, and in this country 
very few people listen to shortwave. That is not true abroad, where, 
in many of the countries, as I indicated, 50 percent of the frequencies 
allotted to foreign broadcasting abroad are for domestic listening to 
shortwave. 

In addition to that, we have relay bases overseas, and relays with 
foreign countries that put the programs on mediumwave or tropical- 
wave or longwave—in other words, the popular waveband of the 
country we are trying to reach—and, therefore, we do get in on a 
frequency when they are tuning their dial they will hear it. Whereas, 
in this country many sets are not shortwave, and those that are [ do 
not imagine have a very big audience. 

Senator Green. Is that true only of our broadcasts abroad, or is it 
true of some of the other foreign countries when they are broadcasting 
abroad? 

Mr. Francis. No. I imagine in many countries, particularly in 
Europe, they are heard because they are broadcasting to each other 
on mediumwave; and they are right there, you see. 

Senator GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. For instance, broadcasts by France in Europe would 
be heard on mediumwave, and the same would be true of many other 
countries. 
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Senator GREEN. Insofar as that is true, these comparative figures 

which show that we are going to drop from third to fourth place are 
not so significant, are they? 

Mr. Francis. Well, in a sense, no. It, on the other hand, indi- 
cates—I only quoted these figures to indicate the tremendous interest 
there is, the tremendous effort that is being made, all over the world 
by many countries to engage in propaganda, propaganda effort, and 
where we stand relatively in relation to that effort. 


CURRENT VOA BUDGET 


Senator HickENLOopEeR. How much, in total, are we spending on 
Voice of America broadcasting? I am talking about other broadcast- 
ing efforts that come under this organization of which you are the 
acting director. 

Mr. Francis. Our budget for this year is approximately $21 million. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. $21 million? 


SIZE OF AUDIENCE FOR VOA AND FOREIGN BROADCASTS 


Senator GREEN. Do those 66 countries include countries bebind the 
[ron Curtain? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; it does. 

Senator Green. Are they broadcasting here? 

Mr. Franets. Many of them do. 

Senator Green. Which ones do? 

Mr. Francis. My book here does not show where the programs 


are beamed to, but I can get that information for you. 

[ would assume that almost all Iron Curtain countries do broadcast 
to the United States, because they have minorities here they can 
attempt to reach, you see. 

Senator Green. Do you have any idea about the corresponding 
figure for listeners in American to those you have given for the 
number of listeners abroad? 

Mr. Francis. No; we have no way really of telling how many 
listeners we bave in an Iron Curtain country about which I men- 
tioned a figure. 

Senator Green. What I am asking is: How many listeners are 
there in this country? 

Mr. Francts. Sir, I do not believe any studies have been made to 
find that out—not that I know, at any rate. 

Senator GREEN. It seems to me that it ought to be easier for us to 
get an estimate of the number of listeners in this country than behind 
the Iron Curtain. You do not hesitate to make an estimate there. 

Mr. Francis. I would hesitate, sir. I mentioned Minister Ravn- 
dal’s figure, but I could not tell you how many people are listening in 
Russia. I simply would be unable to give you even a wild guess as 
to how many people listen. 

Senator Green. But you are unable even to give us a wild guess 
here in this country. 

Mr. Francis. That is difficult. I do not know how many people 
listen in this country. 
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Senator Green. Why should it be easier to get it for listeners 
abroad than here? 

Mr. Francis. Simply because we have facilities abroad for getting 
our signal in, whereas those other countries do vot have comparable 
relay facilities located near the United States. By way of example, 
we have a big relay base at Tangiers, and from Tangiers—— 

Senator Green. I have been through it. 

Mr. Francis. You have. Then you know that we have forward 
stations. We relay a signal to e forward station. They pick up that 
signal, and rebroadcast it, either on mediumwave or shortwave, right 
to the target—that is, designed to get into that country—whereas a 
country broadcasting to the United States would have a somewhat 
more difficult time unless they had the power. But, in any case, 
they could only use shortwave, which has its limitations in this 
country definitely. 

Senator HickenLoorpsr. Mr. Francis, you will be back for some 
more testimony a little later; we have you on the schedule. This is 
intended to be a general roundup by you, a leadoff on this matter. 
Therefore, I think we will excuse Mr. Francis at the moment and go 
on so that we can get some more of the witnesses’ statements here. 

Mr. Francis. Thank you very much. 

Senator HickenLoorgerR. Thank you very much. We will hear 
from you later, and discuss this during the next 2 or 3 days. 

Mr. Francis. Thank you, sir. 

Senator HickeNnLoopsr. The next witness is Mr. Frank L. Seymour, 
chief of the New York Administrative Office of the International 
Information Administration. 

Mr. Seymour. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK IL, SEYMOUR, CHIEF, NEW YORK 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE, INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Senator HiekenLooprr. Mr. Seymour, how long have you served 
in that capacity? 

Mr. Snymour. Well, I came up here in November, and took that 
job over, and then I was made chief of the engineers over here for 
about 10 weeks, and am back on this job now; and I have only been 
here now since the first of the month. 

Senator Hicken.Looprr. How long have you been with the infor- 
mation program or the Voice of America? 

Mr. Szrmour. I came with the State Department in October. 

Senator Hickentoopsr. Of last year? 

Mr. Seymour. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. And you came to this program at that 
time? 

Mr. Sznrmovr. That is right. 

Senator Hicken.Loopsmr. Is that right? 

Mr. Sryrmoovr. Yes, sir. 
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AND MANAGEMENT 





IN ENGINEERING 





EXPERIENCE 








Senator HickeNLOoPER. What was your experience before that, 
Mr. Seymour. 

Mr. Seymour. I have filed a statement with the committee, but 
would you like for me to read what I have here? 

Senator HickENLoopeER. I do not want to take too much time on 
this. Just tell us your profession, and we will put the statement in. 

(Nore.—The information referred to appears on p. 1145 of this 
volume.) 

Mr. Suymour. I am a civil engineer and a city manager, having 
been a city manager for four cities. I have been out of the Govern- 

















a 
at ment for some time. I started with the Government in 1934 with the 
e, Public Works Administration, and then I was out in city manager 
11s work; I have been in Treasury, Commerce, RFC, War Assets. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. We would like to have a complete, de- 
le tailed statement of your background for the record. 
is Do you have a statement on this particular subject that you would 
r. like to read at this time? 
‘0 Mr. Szymour. Yes; I have. 

Senator HickENLoopER. All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. Seymour. I am a professional civil engineer and city manager. 
r [ was graduated from Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa, in civil en- 






gineering with the advanced studies in public finance and corporation 
finance. I am a registered civil engineer in the State of Iowa, and I 
have managed four cities in three States. 

[ entered the Army in 1941 as a major during the construction 
period, was promoted to lieutenant colonel and colonel in the Corps of 
Engineers and held a position which was considered by many as one 
of the top 10 jobs in the Corps of Engineers in this country. I was 
consultant to the Bureau of the Budget on the Army supply program; 
regional director for Treasury procurement, New Y ork region; regional 
director of War Assets, New York region; and zone administrator for 
the War Assets Administration, zone 1, over 4 regions from Maine to 
Virginia. 

I have had approximately 65,000 people directly or indirectly under 
my supervision in 30 States in the last 12 years and have been respon- 
sible for budgets and funds amounting from $50 million to $200 million 
perannum. I have been astudent of public management for 30 years. 

Although I have been with the State Department for only 6 months, 
the committee counsel suggested that I contribute my ideas to the 
International Information Administration’s present organization and 
make personal suggestions as to how the organization may be im- 
proved. 


























LOCATION OF IIA FACILITIES IN NEW YORK 










[ have prepared for the committee an organization chart which is 
not a part of this statement but which shows the channels of control 
of the different activities in Washington and New York. At a first 
glance, it would appear that the organizational structure is quite com- 
plex but close scrutiny will reves al that struc ‘turally the organization 


is sound. 
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I have prepared this chart here for the committee, and I have 
drawn a line between the Washington office and—the New York 
office, rather, and I hope the committee will not—— 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. I can see it all right. 

Mr. Seymoour (continuing). Don’t ask me too many questions about 
that because I have been here such a short time that I do not know too 
much about it. But there are people here who can explain that 
in great detail. 

From a management point of view, any shortcomings of the Inter- 
national Information Administration organization could easily be 
attributed to the lack of a longtime plan on national policy. What 
little I know of the history of the organization, it seems to have been 
a continuing expanding and contracting operation. 

The limitations placed upon personnel recruitment by Public Law 
402 and salary limitations under the civil service system have made 
it difficult for the International Information Administration to com- 
pete with private commercial organizations for high-class personnel. 

Operating freedom with respect to budget, personnel, contracts, 
and organization has been somewhat interfered with by having to 
operate under an old-line Government agency—the State Department. 

Confusion, loss of time and added expense have been caused by 
the facilities in New York being located in many different buildings. 
I have prepared a drawing which is not a part of this statement for 
the committee’s information to show how the personnel in New 
York are divided. This drawing on my right shows that organization. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Is that the drawing entitled ‘‘Locations 
of ITA’s operations in New York?” 

Mr. Seymour. Housed in 8 different buildings, and some of them 
are on the 16th floor, and you can readily see the confusion that 
exists between departments trying to get together. 

Senator HickENLooper. I think we may be able to reproduce this 
chart and put it into the permanent record of the subcommittee 
hearings, as well as the chart you referred to just a moment ago. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 
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IMPROVING EFFICIENCY AND EFFECTIVENESS OF IIA 


Mr. Seymour. I feel confident that a few basic changes in the 
International Information Administration and Public Law 402 
would increase the efficiency and effectiveness of the program, save 
money, and restore the prestige of the information program in the 
eyes of the people in America as well as the whole world. 

The International Information Administration should be a separate 
agency or a Government corporation reporting directly to the Presi- 
dent with a flexible budget, an allotment of supergrades for personnel, 
with contractual authority and with public affairs officers all over the 
world reporting directly to the head of the agency. I believe the 
agency should be authorized to hire personnel for assignment within 
the United States without security clearance provided security 
clearance is obtained for all employees within a 90-day period. 

I believe that no worthwhile function of Government can long 
endure without taking the American people along with it. Public 
Law 402 should be changed to allow the agency to keep the people 
in this country informed as to what is being told to the free world 
and people behind the Iron Curtain. 

The International Information Administration should be central- 
ized in one building in New York or Washington. Over $200,000 
has been spent for plans for installation of the broadcasting facilities 
in one building which, with some modification, could be used in Wash- 
ington as well as New York. Two outside consulting management 
firms have made reports on the use of space in New York. One 
survey was made in October 1949 and another in August 1952. 
In both cases, the consultants came to the conclusion considerable 


savings could be effected by placing the activities in one building 
The most recent survey by McKinsey & Co., management consul- 
tants, found that a tangible savings of approximately $400,000 a year 
could be achieved by being housed in a single well-located building. 


SURVEY BY M’KINSEY & CO. 


With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read a few 
extracts from the finding of the McKinsey report. 

Senator HickENLooper. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Seymour (reading): 


Our analysis indicates that— 

1. IITA units located in New York now oceupy 219,000 square feet of space in 
office buildings. This provides inadequate space for effective functioning. Sev- 
eral organizational units are handicapped by obviously inadequate space. And 
vital operations of the IBS are handicapped by insufficient space in studios, con- 
trol rooms, and playback and audition rooms. 

2. The office space currently occupied by the IBS and IMS units of ITA has 
been modified at substantial cost but does not effeetively serve their peculiar 
requirements. These services perform functions dissimilar to those of conven- 
tional Government agencies; and to perform effectively, they must have space 
adapted to their functions and their needs. : 

3. Effective and economical performance of the functions of IIA located in 
New York requires contiguous or integrated space. The essential interrelation- 
ships between those organizational divisions engaged in producing and broad- 
casting news, information, and entertainment and the continual provisions and 
operation of broadcast facilities make highly important the housing of these 
activities in contiguous space. 
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4. Occupancy of the present space in 8 separate office buildings by these ITA 
inits materially consumes executive staff time and causes a demonstrable, although 


intangible, loss of executive and staff productivity which must be valued at 
$75,000 to $100,000 a year. 

Tangible savings of approximately $400,000 a year at present budgeted 
levels could be achieved in the costs of studio rentals, communications, office 
facilities, and ‘security arrangements if these several services were physically 
located in a single well-adapted building. 

6. No reliable data has been assembled by officials of IBS or N AO which precisely 
indicate the space required to house within a single building all IIA activities. 
In our opinion, a total of from 260,000 to 275,000 square feet is required; this 
total estimate does not include space to house those activities now located in 
warehousing space, which may well continue to be located in such space. A 
minimum of 205,000 to 220,000 square feet is required to house essentially inter- 
related activities of the IBS in integrated space. 

Our opinion—based on these findings—is that it will be a prudent expenditure 
of publie funds for IIA to: 

1. Lease not less than 205,000 square feet nor more than 275,000 square feet of 
integrated, air-conditioned space with required studio and other physical facilities 
in the midtown area of New York at an annual cost for rent and 24-hour services 


of not more than $5.10 per square foot. 


2. Lease up to 275,000 square feet in the building being erected in the old 


Hippodrome site (Sixth Avenue between 43d and 44th Streets) at a rate not to 
exceed $5.10 per square foot for rent of physical adaptation and air conditioning 
of the building and 24-hour services. 

In short, space that will permit integrated operations and is adapted to the 
operating needs of IBS and IMS will make possible improved effectiveness and 
increased efficiency which can overcome additional occupancy costs. 

McKinsey estimated that outside studios rented to supplement 
limited available studio facilities would cost $175,000; approximately 
8 additional facilities employees at $42,400; additional WAE produc- 
tion personnel, $12,000; costs of alteration, repair, and contract labor 
expense caused by efforts to adapt present space, $74,000; additional 
personnel required to provide mail and messenger service to dispersed 
staff, $7,400; additional telephone expense attributable to distribution 
of personnel, $17,300; cost of teletype facilities that might be dispensed 
with in consolidated space, $24,800; added cost of operating duplicat- 
ing facilities—29 machines on 12 separate floors, $12,000; power 
charges- —savings in lighting charges will be approximately offset by 
increased expense for air conditioning ; additional personnel and ex- 
pense involved in insuring security of dispersed activities, $35,000, 
which amounted to $400,000 which they set up. 


‘“HIPPODROME PROPOSAL” 


Senator HickenLoopEr. That is $400,000 they say they can save? 

Mr. Seymour. That is right. 

At that time of the report, as of August 1952, IBS had 1,461 people— 
Mr. Francis just said they now have 1,400; NAO had 211; IMS had 
198, and others were 29, for a total of 1,899 people. 

Senator HickeENLooper. That is in this country? 

Mr. Srymour. That is right; in New York. 

They came to the conclusion, based on this reasoning, that oc- 
cupancy of the present total of approximately 219,000 square feet in 
8 separate buildings cost, per annum, for rental and 24 hour services, 
$807,277 ; if additional needed space, 55,500 square feet, could be pro- 
vided in these buildings at present rates, the added costs would be 
$203,960; if 85 percent of the potential tangible and intangible costs 
depicted in this report were achieved, operating costs would be re- 
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duced by $403,750. At that time there was a proposal by the owners 
of the Hippodrome site to build a building which would house facil- 
ities in New York. [Reading:] 


A total of 275,000 square feet of air-conditioned space on adjacent floors has 
been offered the IIA in the building being erected on the old Hippodrome site 
This building is currently under construction. Space is offered under a 10-year 
lease at & basic rental of $3 a square foot. The lease will include an option 
for the lessor to buy on a lease-purchase arrangement. Owners of the building 
further offer elevator service, heat, and, for one-half of the year, air-conditioning 
during normal business hours of 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. on weekdays and 8 a. m. to 
1:00 p. m. on Saturdays for an additional rental of $1.25 a square foot. This 
service will not include utility charges and rubbish removal. 

The owners will, if the space is leased promptly by ILA, adapt the design of the 
building to include the studios, playback rooms, recording rooms, related rooms 
required for broadcasting operations, and motion picture storage vaults. In 
the 235,000 square feet of space not included in studios, the owners will provide 
partitions, flooring, electrical outlets, and acoustical work required by LIA, and 
will install air conditioning. It is estimated that this construction will cost 
$1,800,000, to be recovered by the owners over the 10-year life of the lease. 

In total the annual rental will approximate $1,400,000 for 275,000 square 
feet including specially constructed facilities and air conditioning. In addition, 
costs will be incurred aggregating $500,000 for its physical moving of present 
equipment and facilities to new quarters and of vacating present space and leases 
These costs will be incurred whenever these operations are relocated; they do not 
constitute a cost related to this particular proposal. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF HIPPODROME PROPOSAL 


Advantages of the Hippodrome proposal: 

This proposal to lease space to the [IA has four significant and substantial 
advantages: 

1. It would provide integrated space, which would overcome the substantial 
handicaps to efficient operation that arise out of the present dispersal of ILA 
activities (especially the IBS activities) among eight separate office buildings in 
New York City. Economies are achievable, if these activities can be located on 
contiguous space; and the executives of ITA should be required to demonstrate 
their achievement in the plans for moving to the new building if it is leased. 

2. Further economies can be expected if the space in this new building is 
particularly adapted to the operating needs of the IIA, especially IBS and IMS 
Assurance of the achievement of these economies can be had if the Administrator 
and Assistant Administrator for Management of ITA insist on the development 
of complete plans for the most efficient utilization of the space into which these 
operations are moved. 

3. The space that is offered is located in that area of New York City which is 
especially suitable for the broadcasting and motion-picture activities of IIA.! 

4. Previous efforts to obtain suitable and integrated space for IIA’s New York 
activities have proved fruitless. Much time and effort have been expended 
fruitlessly on attempts to obtain more suitable quarters. The current proposal 
offers space known to be available iv the quantity desired and within a reasonable 
time in the future. It will not require the displacement of tenants or the con- 
demnation of property, as previous proposals have required. 

Disadvantages of the Hippodrome proposal: 

Despite these manifest and persistently sought advantages in space needed for 
the ITA’s New York activities, this proposal, as presently stated, includes the 
following disadvantages: 

1. The apparent cost of occupancy of space in the new building would approxi- 
mate $5.07 per square foot for a 10-year period. This cost, which includes build- 
ing services on a 24-hour bases ? as now provided in other buildings occupied by 
ILA, substantially exceeds present cost. 

2. These apparent occupancy costs also exceed substantially the average 
occupancy costs of other Government agencies maintaining offices in New York 
City, although inquiries show them to be in line with those incurred for similar 
facilities by commercial broadcasting companies and by the United Nations. 


! See especially the discussion of this location in the New York Space Survey, by Louis 8. Dayton, Decem- 
ber 28, 1949, pp. 39-67, 103-130 
? Officials of NAO assure us the 24-hour services can be provided. 
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3. The cost of physical adaptation of the building to the needs of the IIA and 
the provision of air conditioning represent substantial elements in the higher 
rate at which this space is offered in comparison with present occupancy costs. 
[he additional facilities are needed for more effective performance by the opera- 

al functions of these units but may attract criticism since they are not 
stomary for Government agencies in New York City. 


Their recommendations were at that time: 


[he space that is currently offered to the ILA in the Hippodrome proposal, on 
ilance, offers substantial advantages at an increased but not unreasonable cost. 
‘he increased cost can be justified by the substantially improved character of 

5 space and will be overcome if utilization of the new space is carefully planned 
nd the maximum advantages derived. 


Senator HickeNnLooper. Is that report so that we can incorporate 

in the record? 

Mr. Seymour. You may have it, yes. 

Senator HickenLooper. For our record? 

Mr. Seymour. That is right. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Without objection, we will place that 
entire report in our record. 

We will refer to it at this point, and place it as a supplement to the 
testimony. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


SPACE AND THE EFFECTIVENESS OF IIA OPERATIONS IN NEW 
YORK, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, AUGUST 1952 


Survey Report or McKinsey & Co. 


Aveust 8, 1952. 
Mr. AntHurR A. KIMBALL, 
Assistant Administrator for Management, 
International Information Administration, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


DeAaR Mr. KimBatu: The attached report entitled, “Space and the Effective- 
ness of ILA Operations in New York,” summarizes the results of the study that 
you requested on July 21 that we undertake. You requested specifically that 
we advise you as to the economies or improvements that could be achieved in IIA 
operations in New York if better adapted quarters were provided. 

In succeeding paragraphs we outline: (1) The scope of the study; (2) our 
attack on the problem; (3) our findings. 


Scope of study 


This study covered the office space needs of all activities of the International 
Information Administration in New York. It was designed to appraise the space 
presently occupied, its suitability for the functions being performed, the cost of 
occupancy, and the effect of these quarters on the effectiveness of the IIA’s staff. 
We gave especial attention to the proposal currently before the Administration 
that it lease space in a building now being erected on Sixth Avenue between 43d 
and 44th Streets in New York City. We studied this proposal, the advantages 
it might offer, and the relative economy of operations there. 

But our study was especially concerned with the relationship between the 
effectiveness of IIA’s operations in New York in the quarters now occupied and 
the economies and improvements that would be achieved by their location in 
other quarters. 

We observed and analyzed the space needs and the quarters occupied by: 

(1) International Broadcasting Service (IBS) 

(2) International Motion Picture Service (IMS) 

(3) International Press Service (IPS) 

(4) International Educational Exchange Service (IES) 

(5) Private Enterprise Cooperation Staff (ICO) 

(6) Office of the Legal Adviser 

(7) International Information Center Service (ICS 

(8) New York Administrative Office (NAO) 
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In summary, these activities represent the IIA’s need for office space in New 
York City. We have not studied the related needs for warehousing, shipping, 
and supply space, which could not economically be located in office quarters. 
This study appraised the space needs of ITA in New York in relation to the budget 
for 1953. We have necessarily assumed that the functions performed by these 
Services will (1) be continued in the future, (2) remain in New York. 


Our attack on the problem 


This study involved— 

(1) Visits to the office quarters occupied by each IITA Service in New York and 
physical observation of the space being used and its suitability for functions 
being performed. 

(2) Assembly and analysis of data as to all office space occupied by IIA in 
New York and the purposes for which it is being used. 

(3) Review of all previous analyses of the space needs of IIA in New York and 
efforts previously made to provide other space for these activities;! this review 
included consultation with the New York representative of the Public Buildings 
Service. 

(4) Analysis of the Administration’s budget to determine the present cost of 
space occupancy and prospective reductions to be achieved if alternative space 
were occupied. 

(5) Distribution of a questionnaire among all executive personnel of ITA in 
New York to obtain data as to the effect on the performance of the executive 
staff that results from their separation in eight office buildings. 

(6) Inquiries of commercial broadcasting networks and of the United Nations 
as to the annual per-square-foot costs incurred for space occupied for similar uses. 


Our findings 

Our analyses indicate that 

(1) IIA units located in New York now occupy 219,000 square feet of space in 
office buildings. This provides inadequate space for effective functioning. 
Several organizational units are handicapped by obviously inadequate space. 
And vital operations of the IBS are handicapped by insufficient space in studios, 
control rooms, and playback and audition rooms. 

(2) The office space currently occupied by the IBS and IMS units of ITA has 
been modified at substantial cost but does not effectively serve their peculiar re- 
quirements. These services perform functions dissimilar to those of conventional 
Government agencies; and to perform effectively, they must have space adapted 
to their functions and their needs. 

(3) Effeetive and economical performance of the functions of IIA located in 
New York requires contiguous or integrated space. The essential interrelation- 
ships between those organizational divisions engaged in producing and broad- 
casting news, information, and entertainment and the continual provision and 
operation of broadcast facilities make highly important the housing of these 
activities in contiguous space. 

(4) Occupancy of the present space in 8 separate office buildings by these ITA 
units materially consumes executive staff time and causes a demonstrable, although 
intangible, loss of executive and staff productivity which must be valued at 
$75,000 to $100,000 a year. 

(5) Tangible savings of approximately $400,000 a year at present budgeted 
levels could be achieved in the costs of studio rentals, communications, office 
facilities, and security arrangements if these several services were physically 
located in a single well-adapted building. 

(6) No reliable data has been assembled by officials of IBS or NAO which 
precisely indicate the space required to house within a single building all IIA 
activities. In our opinion, a total of from 260,000 to 275,000 square feet is re- 
quired; this total estimate does not include space to house those activities now 
located in warehousing space, which may well continue to be located in such 
space. A minimum of 205,000 to 220,000 square feet is required to house es- 
sentially interrelated activities of IBS in integrated space, 

! Especially informative were the New York Space Survey by LouisS. Dayton, December 28, 1949; memoran- 
dum from Alva M. Meyers, Jr., to Mr. Wright, entitled ‘Space To Be Occupied in Proposed New Build- 
ing,’’ May 2, 1951; memorandum from Alva M. Meyers, Jr., to Arthur A. Kimball, entitled ““New York 
Building,’ June 30, 1952; and a worksheet analyzing present space occupied, prepared by Raymond F. 
Hagerty, Chief, General Services Branch, NAO. 
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Our recommendations 


Our opinion—based on these findings—is that it will be a prudent expenditure 
of public funds for ITA to 

(1) Lease not less than 205,000 square feet nor more than 275,000 square feet 
of integrated, air-conditioned space with required studio and other physical 
facilities in the midtown area of New York at an annual cost for rent and 24-hour 
services of not more than $5.10 per square foot. 

(2) Lease up to 275,000 square feet in the building being erected on the old 
Hippodrome site (Sixth Avenue between 43d and 44th Streets) at a rate not to 
exceed $5.10 per square foot for rent of physical adaptation and air conditioning 
of the building and 24-hour services. 

In short, space that will permit integrated operations and is adapted to the 
operating needs of IBS and IMS will make possible improved effectiveness and 
increased efficiency which can overcome additional occupancy costs. 

We have completed this report within a brief span of time to meet your immedi- 
ate needs. Our analyses consequently have been limited to essential points at 
issue. In the accompanying report these analyses are described and the bases for 
our findings and recommendations stated. 

We have been aided in assembling the data upon which this report is based by 
many members of the IIA staff who gave generously of their time and opinion. 
We are especially indebted to Mr. Alva M. Meyers, Jr., Mr. Edwin A. Early, and 
Mr. Raymond F. Hagerty. 

Respectfully submitted. 

McKinsrty & Co. 


A. SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Inadequacy of present space 

(a) Inadequacy in amount.—The aggregate space is barely sufficient; the total 
of 219,000 square feet provides, on the average, less than 90 square feet per 
employee for office and desk space and little opportunity for effective expansion. 
Personnel in certain organizational units are crowded. And costly staff time is 
wasted because of the lack of the specialized space needed for effective functioning 
(see exhibits I and II,? “Location of Executive and General Offices” and “Location 
of Language Desks’’). 

(b) Space inadequately adapted to needs —The radio broadcasting activities of 
IIA require a full range of expecially adapted studio, control, transcription, 
recording, editing, playback and related rooms to make the most effective use 
of the large program staff employed. Similarly the production of motion pictures 
requires especially designed laboratory and storage facilities for effective opera- 
tion. Of the total of approximately 219,000 square feet now occupied in office 
buildings by these IIA units, these special facilities claim approximately 15 
percent. 

These facilities have in many instances been designed and built into available 
space ingeniously. They are (especially studio and rehearsal rooms), however, 
inadequate for effective, economical staff operation. Staff time is wasted and 
programs are rehearsed under inefficient conditions. The lack of studio facilities 
necessitates an outside annual expenditure of $175,000 and causes a significant 
loss in productive time of broadcasting personnel. 

(c) Need for integrated space.—IBS personnel, to be effective, must operate in 
space where (a) a common understanding of policy is facilitated by the ready 
access of executives, writers, and broadcasters to one another and (b) studio 
studio facilities are readily accessible. 

The chart in exhibit III shows how the work of each division of IBS is closely 
centered around the common goal of producing radio programs. 

Personnel of the ITA in New York is scattered through 23 floors of 8 buildings 
(see exhibit IV, “Location of ITA Operations To Be Consolidated’’). This dis- 
persal makes difficult, inconvenient, and costly the meeting of strict broadcast 
program schedules and the assurance of an essential common understanding of 
governing policies. 


Tangible extra costs of operation in present space 


The occupancy of ill-adapted space distributed over 23 floors in 8 buildings 
adds tangible costs. These cannot be measured precisely. Our studies of IIA’s 
budget and expenditures, however, suggest that this dispersed occupancy causes 
at least the following added costs: 


2 All exhibits are bound at the end of the report 
31024—53—pt. 2——58 
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1. Outside studios rented to supplement limited available studio facil- 
ities at an annual rental of af ‘ $175, 000 
Approximately 8 additional facilities e mployees 42, 400 
Additional WAE production personnel 12, 000 
Costs of alteration, repair, and contract labor expense caused by 
efforts to adapt present space ‘ 74, 000 
Additional personnel required to provide mail and messenger 
service to dispersed staff 7, 400 
Additional telephone expense attributable to distribution of per- 
sonnel 7, 300 
Cost of teletype facilities that might be dispensed with in consoli- 
dated space 24, 800 
Added cost of operating duplicating facilities—29 machines on 12 
separate floors 12, 000 
Power charges (savings in lighting charges will be approximately 
offset by increased expense for air conditioning) 
10. Additional personnel and expense involved in ensuring security of 
dispersed activities , ‘ ‘ 33, 0CO 


Intangible costs of operations in present space 


The occupancy of the present poorly adapted and dispersed space adds other 
less visible costs of operation. Our inquiries indicate that the necessities of 
contact for show production, policy dissemination, supervision, and service, all 
on @ precise ly timed schedule, in the present space result in the loss of productive 
man-hours costing approximately $75,000 a year. 

\ survey of the time spent by 54 executives and administrative staff members 
in transit between ITA buildings during a representative 3-day period was con- 
ducted to determine the degree to which this dispersal consumes working time. 
This inquiry revealed that an average of 18 minutes of extra transit time was 
required of each individual on each day. To verify their estimates, we made a 
number of trips between buildings occupied by IIA and recorded the time 
required. Assuming that each executive at the salary level of GS and above lose 
one-half the time indicated by this survey, the loss in productive staff time approx- 
imates 33 hours per individual per year, $125 per individual per year, and $75,000 
in the aggregate for this group of 600 executives. 


In addition there is a loss of productive staff time on the part of other super- 
visors and employees which is not estimated here. 


Space requirements of IIA 

The aggregate office space needed to house IIA activities in New York must 
provide for: 

(1) Actual office or desk space for personnel currently employed or whose 
recruitment is now planned; 

(2) Studios, master control room, playback rooms, recording room, and 
related facilities; 

(3) Nonoffice space required for files, duplicating, storage, shipping, and receiv- 
ing rooms, libraries,’ conference rooms, reception space, corridors, elevators, and 
air conditioning. 

(a) Office or desk space needed.—Data are available upon which estimates of 
“actual office or desk space’’ required for full-time personnel may be founded. 
The personnel to be housed includes: 

Number of 
Organizational unit: personnel 
IBS ‘t 1, 461 
NAO th , L 211 
IMS : ud 198 
Other : hi : 29 
Subtotal ts mr 899 

Less 12.5 pereent of personnel located in such nonoffice or desk space as 
duplicating, storage, shipping, and receiving rooms_-_.- sou UeE 2 237 


Total ee oe 1, 662 


! These personnel data supplied by and reviewed with Alva M, Meyers, Jr., Chief, NAO. 
* Approximately 14 percent of ITA personnel in New York occupied nonoffice or desk space on June 3", 
1952, according to annual report to General Services Administration. 


+ Including “‘record library” required by IBS 
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ace required per person has been variously estimated on other occasions: 


|) An allowance of 100 square feet per person, we are advised, is used through- 
the Department of State.‘ 

2) A minimum allowance of 108 square feet per person is used in the analyses 
I Dayton in his New York “0 Survey of December 1949. 


3) Representatives of the public building service advise that the PBS custo- 
narily uses an overall standard of 90 square feet per person in estimating space 
needs of other Federal agencies in the city of New York. 

Our observation of these activities and analyses of their present occupancy 
indicate that an average allowance of 90 square feet per person for actual office 

desk space, or an aggregate of 149,580 square feet, is adequate 

In addition office or desk space must be provided for part-time (WAE) per- 
onnel. On the average, during the period of June 1, 1952, to August 1, 1952, an 
average of less than 150 individuals were compensated for part-time (WAE) 
rvices in each payroll period. If it is assumed that three-fourths of this per- 
sonnel (150) is on duty simultaneously and should be provided desk or office 
space equivalent to that available for full-time personnel, and additional pro- 

sion of 10,125 square feet must be made. If this total is added to the space 
required for office or desk space for full-time personnel, the aggregate required is 


160,000 square feet. 
b) Studio and related space needed.—The activities of IBS may be said to revolve 


around the studios, control, editing, playback, and related rooms. At present 
these facilities occupy from 13,000 to 20,000 square feet; the aggregate cannot be 
precisely determined because of the consolidation of studio, rehearsal, and other 


space in available reports. 
In @ memorandum of June 25, 1952.5 the IBS estimated that a total of 42,309 


square feet was required for studios and related space. This total provided for 
36 studios and-essential facilities. 

If the original estimate of required studio and related space is accepted, a total 
\f 42,290 square feet is required. This estimate has, however, been revised by the 


imination from present plans for required facilities of 10 studios. This reduces 
estimated space required for studios and related space to approximately 
36,200 square feet. 
In summary, the maximum requirement of space for studios is 42,300 square 
feet; the revised estimate, 36,200 square feet. 
(c) Other nonoffice space.—As of June 30, 1952 ,these ILA units required a total 
f 53,500 square feet ° for files; storage and warehouse; duplicating, shipping and 
receiving,’ and conference reoms; libraries (including record libraires) ; projection 
rooms and corridors; elevators; restrooms; and airconditioning. 
Our observations indicate that 
(1) More space is needed for conference rooms, libraries, and projection and 
film-cutting rooms 
2) Approximately 10,000 square feet must be provided if alternative quarters 
re to be air conditioned. 
3) Some savings in space ae be accomplished if space now used in separate 
buildings for mail, supply, and duplicating rooms were consolidated where feasible. 
In our opinion, a total of 67,500 square feet is required; however, a more liberal 
estimate of 72,500 square feet (to provide greater space for corridors) is reasonable 
and is presented as an alternative. 
The aggregate office space required by ILA in New York, hence, may be sum- 
narized as follows: 





Office space | Alternative estimates 
occupied ! 
as of June 
30, 1950 


(2) 


(1) 





Square feet Square feet Square feet 
Office and desk space 150, 500 160, 000 160, 000 
Studies 215, 000 35, 000 42, 300 
Other nonoffice space 53, 500 67, 500 72, 500 
219, 000 262, 500 + 274, 800 


Potal square feet 


' Report on space use by building as of June 30, 1952, submitted to General Services Administration 

2 Estimated, since some rehearsal and studio space is consolidated with other facilities in existing reports 
of the NAO. 

’ This total approximates the estimated space requirements developed by Alva M. Meyers, Chief, NAO, 
by different methods 
‘ Advised by Edwin E. Early, Jr., Assistant Chief, NAO. 4 : 
_S Memorandum of Geo. Q. Herrick to Alva M. Myers, Jr., entitled “Budgeting for Facilities for Project d 
New York Building’’, June 25, 1952 


* Report of Space Use by Building as of June 30, 1952, to General Services Administration. 
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Prospective cost of space needed 

The space needed to house these ILA activities adequately in adapted, gj, 
conditioned, integrated space in the midtown area of New York cannot be ob. 
tained at the rentals IIA is now paying. Yet the presently occupied space js 
inadequate and imposes uneconomic handicaps on these operations. Hence th, 
question arises: ‘‘How much might the LIA prudently pay for rent and services 
of space that meets the needs outlined by this report?”’ 

In our opinion the I[A may prudently spend up to $5.10 a square foot fo 
space that provides essential facilities, is air conditioned, and provides contiguoy 
quarters for units requiring a minimum of 225,000 square feet or a maximum of 
275,000 square feet. 

Our conclusion is based on this reasoning: 


1. Occupancy of the present total of approximately 219,000 square 

feet in 8 separate buildings cost, per annum, for rental and 24- 
hour services ; $807, 277 

If additional needed space (55,500 square feet) could be provided in 
these buildings at present rates, the added costs would be 203, 960 

If 85 percent of the potential tangible and intangible costs depicted, 
in this report were achieved, operating costs would be reduced by 403, 750 


Total cost of occupancy of 275,000 square feet in present 
buildings 
Cost per square foot for rental and 24-hour services 


B. APPLICATION OF OUR ANALYSIS TO THE CURRENT PROPOSAL 


The present space occupied by IIA units in office buildings in New York is 
inadequate and ill adapted to the functions being performed. The space now 
provided is insufficient for the personnel of these units. Facilities for the IBS 
staff—especially radio studios and rehearsal rooms—are inadequate. And th« 
separation of integrally related activities among six separate office buildings 
significantly limits operating efficiency 

if the present, scope of activity is to continue, the leasing of new quarters i: 
the midtown area of New York of as much as 275,000 square feet of contiguous 


air-conditioned space at a cost of approximately $607,500 per annum in excess of 
present occupancy costs will be a prudent expenditure of public funds. This 
represents a rental of $5.10 a square foot. 


Current proposal 

A total of 275,000 square feet of air-conditioned space on adjacent floors has 
been offered the ILA in the building being erected on the old Hippodrome sit 
This building is currently under construction. Space is offered under a 10-year 
lease at a basic rental of $3 a square foot. The lease will include an option for 
the lessor to buy on a lease-purchase arrangement. Owners of the building 
further offer elevator service, heat, and, for one-half of the year, air conditioning 
during normal business hours of 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. on weekdays and 8 a. m. t 
i p. m. on Saturdays for an additional rental of $1.25 a square foot. This servic 
will not include utility charges and rubbish removal. 

The owners will, if the space is leased promptly by LILA, adapt the design of 
the building to include the studios, playback rooms, recording rooms, related 
rooms required for broadcasting operations, and motion picture storage vaults 
In the 235,000 square feet of space not included in studios, the owners will provid 
partitions, flooring, electrical outlets, and acoustical work required by ILA, and 
will install air conditioning. It is estimated that this construction will cost 
$1,800,000, to be recovered by the owners over the 10-year life of the lease. 

In total the annual rental will approximate $1,400,000 for 275,000 square feet 
including specially constructed facilities and air conditioning. In addition 
costs will be incurred aggregating $500,000 for its physical moving of present 
equipment and facilities to new quarters and of vacating present space and leases 
These costs will be incurred whenever these operations are relocated; they do 1 
constitute a cost related to this particular proposal. 


Advantages of the Hippodrome proposal 
This proposal to lease space to the ILA has four significant and substantia 


advantages: 
1. It would provide integrated space, which would overcome the substantia 
handicaps to efficient operation that arise out of the present dispersal of IIA 
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ities (especially the IBS activities) among eight separate office buildings in 

ew York City. Economies are achievable, if these activities can be located on 

tiguous space; and the executives of ILA should be required to demonstrate 
r achievement in the plans for moving to the new building if it is leased. 

2. Further economies can be expected if the space in this new building is 
articularly adapted to the operating needs of the ITA, especially IBS and IMS. 
{esurance of the achievement of these economies can be had if the Administrator 
and Assistant Administrator for Management of IIA insist on the development of 
complete plans for the most efficient utilization of the space into which these 
perations are moved, 

3. The space that is offered is located in that area of New York City which is 
especially suitable for the broadcasting and motion-picture activities of ITA.’ 

{. Previous efforts to obtain suitable and integrated space for ILA’s New York 
activities have proved fruitless. Much time and effort have been expended fruit- 

y on attempts to obtain more suitable quarters. The current proposal offers 
space known to be available in the quantity desired and within a reasonable time 
the future. It will not require the displacement of tenants or the condemnation 

of property, as previous proposals have required. 


Disadvantages of the Hippodrome proposal 


Despite these manifest and persistently sought advantages in space needed for 
I1A’s New York activities, this proposal, as presently stated, includes the following 
lisadvantages: 

|. The apparent cost of occupancy of space in the new building would approxi- 
mate $5.07 per square foot for a 10-year period. This cost, which includes building 
services on a 24-hour basis * as now provided in other buildings occupied by ITA, 

ibstantially exceeds present costs. 

2. These apparent occupancy costs also exceed substantially the average 
occupancy costs of other Government agencies maintaining offices in New York 
City, although inquiries show them to be in line with those incurred for similar 
facilities by commercial broadcasting companies and by the United Nations. 

3. The cost of physical adaptation of the building to the needs of IIA and the 
provision of air conditioning represent substantial elements in the higher rate 
at which this space is offered in comparison with present occupancy costs. The 
additional facilities are needed for more effective performance by the operational 
functions of these units but may attract criticism since they are not customary for 
Government agencies in New York City. 


Our recommendation 


The space that is currently offered to the ITA in the Hippodr proposal on 
balance, offers substantial advantages at an increased but not unreascnable cost. 
The increased cost can be justified by the substantially improved cnaracter of 
this space and will be overcome.if utilization of the new space is carefully planned 
and the maximum advantages derived. 

That careful planning has not yet been undertaken. Estimates as to the 
exact space requirements * for the present staff, careful studies of the minimum 
space required in expensive studios and related rooms for efficient performance 
of the broadcast function, and forecasts as to probable space needs within the 
immediate years ahead do not exist. Data originally supplied to us as to the 
space required had been prepared in May 1951 and were obsolete; data later 
supplied on August 7, 1952, were incomplete and had not been analyzed. 

The analysis we have completed with the limited data available within the 
past 2 weeks suggests that— 

1. An aggregate of less than 275,000 square feet will suffice to house the exist- 
ing operation if the utilization of this space is carefully planned and analyzed. 
It will not provide for expansion. It is probable that these operations could be 
housed on 7 floors in the new building rather than the 8 floors it is proposed to 
lease. The margin of error in any available estimates, plus the desirability of 
allowing for expansion, however, justifies the utilization of 8 floors, 


’ See especially the discussion of this location in the New York Space Survey by Louis 8. Dayton, Decem- 
ber 28, 1949, pp. 39-67, 103-130. 

* Officials of NAO assure us that 24-hour services can be provided. 

* The latest data as to exact space requirements made available to us were prepared in May 1951. 

‘© Data made available by the NAO and the IBS have been irreconcilable and have added to the diffi- 
culties involved in prompt analysis 
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2. Economies might be achieved by— 
(a) Consolidating in this new building only those activities essential to inte- 
grating the entire IBS operation; or 
(b) Reducing the costs of occupancy by eliminating air conditioning in genera} 
office space. 
We do not recommend either of these economies. 
We recommend that the IIA lease, on the terms offered, the 4th through L1th 
floors in this new building. 
exuieiT 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


LOCATION OF EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES 


PRESENT PERSONNEL (MW PRESENT SPACE 


$Q, FT, PER 
$Q. FT. PERSON 


6th Floor 
Sth Floor 
4th Floor 


ARGONAUT BUILDING 


16th Floor 
14th Floor 
4th Floor 


FISK BUILDING 


3rd Floor 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 


6th Floor 
3rd Floor 


EXCELSIOR BUILDING 


16th Floor 
15th Floor 
6th Floor 
Sth Floor 
3rd Floor 


1790 BROADWAY 


Sth Floor 
4th Floor 


STUDEBAKER BUILDING 


Tetel oll buildings 


Oftice areas could be conceatrated oo three floors of aew building. 


AUGUST 1962 
McKinséy & Compeny 
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Exnisit tt 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


LOCATION OF LANGUAGE DESKS 


PRESENT PERSONNEL IN PRESENT SPACE 


$Q. FT. PER 
PERSON 


6th Floor 

4th Floor 

3rd Floor 
ARGONAUT BUILDING 


16th Floor 
15th Floor 
14th Floor 
4th Floor 
3rd Floor 
FISK BUILDING 


Totel, oll lenguege desks 


Language desks could be concentrated on two floors of new building. 


AUGUST 1952 
McKinsey & Company 
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EXNI 61TH 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


RELATIONSHIP OF 
SUPPORTING ACTIVITIES TO PRODUCTION 
OF RADIO PROGRAMS 


AUSUST 1962 
McKinsey & Company 











EXHIBIT IV 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


LOCATION OF IIA OPERATIONS 
TO BE CONSOLIDATED 


1790 BROA DWaY 
Jed, Sth, 6th, Sth, léeh, Fleers 


i> EXCELSIOR 


ARGOMAUT 
Jed, 4th, Sth, eh, 
Fleors 
Ted, Gem, (dr, 15m, 16th, Floors | : 


STUDEBAKER 
4th, Sth, Floers 


\ e 
Cc 
7 


AUGUST 1952 
McKinsey & Company 


31024 © - 53 - pt. 2 (Face p. 1140) 
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EFFICIENCY AND EXPENSE OF A SEPARATE INFORMATION AGENCY 


Senator HickenLooper. If you want to proceed now, Mr. Seymour, 
you may. 

Mr. Seymour. That is all I have, unless the committee has some 
questions they would like to ask. 

Senator HickENLooPER. Senator Green? 

Senator Grenn. Mr. Seymour, as I understand it, your recommen- 
dations are twofold: One is to consolidate all these different offices 
into one office here in New York. I think your long experience 
would justify our putting some confidence in that recommendation. 

The other recommendation seems to be rather inconsistent with it. 
All the arguments for bringing everything together in one building 
in New York are used by you or other witnesses as arguments for 
separating the operations in Washington. That is, you want to take 
a large part of the operation out of the hands of the State Department 
and put it under a separate agency directly responsible to the Presi- 
dent. Inasmuch as other witnesses have testified that all the infor- 
mation they send out really comes from the State Department and is 
based on its policies, and that all their comments are made on the 
basis of that news subject to criticism by the State Department, how 
do you justify taking the program out of the State Department and 
putting it under the President? 

Mr. Seymour. That is a pretty big question for a person in my 
position to try to answer. 

Senator Green. No, I just want your opinion. You do not have 
to answer it; you just have to answer the question. 

Mr. Seymour. I personally feel that the person who is in charge of 
this agency would have to work very closely with either the State 
Department or some advisory group. But the difficulty that I have 
seen in the short time I have been here is that the State Department, 
being an old-line agency, when this agency was superimposed upon it, 
had certain regulations and, let us say, personnel rules and that sort 
of thing, that were probably not adaptable to this sort of an agency. 

Senator Green. The same thing is true of the White House. But 
we did not take things out of the White House; we did it over. The 
same thing ought to be true in the State Department, if necessary. 

Mr. Sermour. I think we ought to have—it would depend on how 
the President sets this thing up. If he wanted this agency to report 
directly to him—— 

Senator Green. I thought your idea was to consolidate and avoid 
duplication of effort. It seems to me that that is very true so far 
as the departments in New York are concerned; but is not the same 
thing true with regard to Washington? Will you not get a duplica- 
tion of effort, an increase in expense, and a decrease in efficiency, if 
you take the program out of the State Department? 

Mr. Seymour. You think it would decrease the efficiency? 

Senator Green. How would you justify it? The same process of 
reasoning would lead one to put the program into the State Depart- 
ment in order to avoid duplication of effort on matters involving 
mutual understanding. 
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RECRUITING 





AND DISMISSING PERSONNEL 








Mr. Seymour. I| do not know if the committee knows just how the 
State Department works with the I[A. You see, we are required to 
follow certain restrictions by the State Department’s personnel depart- 
ment. For instance, | understand that no position over grade 13 
can be approved by the head of IIA without the Department’s per- 
sonnel approval of that position. Now, how much that handicaps 
the agency I am not 

Senator HickENLOoPER. At present you have three supergrades in 
the entire information setup, I believe. 

Mr. Seymour. I was talking about grades over grade 13. 

Senator HickenLoorer. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Seymour. The regular grades would be 14 and 15. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Yes. 

Mr. Seymour. All of those, I understand, would have to be approved 
by the Department personnel. I think the principal difficulty there 
is probably the delays caused by waiting for that approval, because 
the State Department’s personnel have a great number of people in 
their department. 

If the administrative branch had its own personnel and could 
make decisions quickly on that, I think it would help a great deal. 
The Public Law 402 has been quite a handicap in the recruitment of 
personnel, as the committee members probably know, because of the 
length of time we have to wait after we recruit somebody; it takes, on 
an average, from 60 to 90 days to get an FBI investigation. 

One of my recommendations here was that we do like, I under- 
stand, the Defense Department does, where they can hire a person 
and then can make their investigations at any time within the next 
3 months. 

Senator HickenLooper. Under the law, the Defense Department 
and this department are in different situations. 

Mr. Seymour. Yes, that is right. 

Senator HickenLtoorrer. The Defense Department has a con- 
tinuing authority to remove anybody or dispense with his services, 
just for the good of the service. I think State has the same right, 
but in most of the rest of the departments, once a person becomes an 
employee it becomes an almost impossible job to get rid of him if he 
later appears to be undesirable. They must go ‘through a maze of 
hearings and other procedures; whereas, if the investigation is com- 
pleted before the person becomes an employee, they can say either: 
“We do want this person” or “We do not want him.” “We will hire 

him”’ or ‘‘We will not hire him.” 

That is one of the difficulties that arises from employing the person 
and then, on occasions, finding afterward that he is undesirable. 

Mr. Seymour. That is right; there is an advantage both ways. 
But the difficulty here in the 402 setup is that you go out and recruit 
somebody, and then you have to wait 3 months, and by that time 
it is possible, perfectly possible, the person has another job and then 
you may get turned down on him. 

Senator Green. Why would that not be true of any agency unless 
provision were made to the contrary in the law? Why is it not just 
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as easy to remedy this in the case of the State Department as it would 
be in the case of a new independent agency? That is what I am 
trying to find out—your reasoning for. suggesting an independent 
agency. You say that Congress should establish a firm and sound 
policy for the operation of the information agency. Do you mean 
that they do not have a firm and sound policy now? 

Mr. Seymour. I think it is a changing polic; y. This thing started 
out, as I understand it, under OWI, and it had certain functions at 
that time. Then when 402 was passed that established a different 
kind of policy, but it happens whenever any agency is created Congress 
will pass a law, and they will place certain restrictions on the thing; 
then your appropriations committee will take, and they will appro- 
priate a certain amount of money, and they will put certain restric- 
tions on it; and then you superimpose it on another agency that has 
been operating for a long time, and they put certain restrictions on it. 
[ do not know that these things are too serious; I say I am an amateur 
in these things; I have only been in it a short time, but I think from 
what I bave gathered from the people in the program that it is quite 
serious because it does hold up the operations of trying to recruit com- 
petent personnel. 


COMPARATIVE IMPORTANCE OF PHYSICAL SETUP AND CONTENT 


Senator GREEN. Yes. 

I, like our chairman, have visited a great many of these organiza- 
tions and inspected the setups in different parts of the world. The 
complaints which I heard almost everywhere were not about the physi- 
cal setups, the organization, but about the matter that is conveyed 
over the information program. And the content is determined by the 
State Department, is it not? It does no good to spend millions of 
dollars setting up a louder Voice in some country than you have now 
if what you send out over the Voice, the ideas it communicates, are not 
only unhelpful but sometimes hurtful. Is that not true? 

Mr. Seymour. You understand I am not competent to talk about 
the program, because that is outside my field. 

Senator GREEN. | am not asking you 

Mr. Seymour. I am just talking about the basic organization. 

Senator Green. But you must have some idea, as do most of these 
complainants here. 

Mr. Seymour. I am sorry, I would not care to comment on that 
because I do not think I am competent. 

Senator GreEN. Do you not think that is important? 

Mr. Seymour. That is the heart of the whole program. 

Senator GREEN. What is the use of having a loud Voice if you do not 
have anything to say? 

Mr. Seymour. Not anything. 

Senator Green. You agree with that? 

Mr. Seymour. I certainly do, 

Senator Green. That is the point to which I would like to direct 
your attention. You did not deal with that part at all, and I did 
not want you to ignore it. 

I do not think I have any further questions. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF VOA 
Senator HickenLoopger. Mr. Seymour, I do not think we have had 
any adequate discussion of why it is necessary to have this center 
located in New York City, which is probably one of the high—if not 
the highest—cost areas in the United States. Why could it not be 
moved to some lower cost area with approximately the same effec- 
tiveness—that is, from the standpoint of the physical plant? 

Mr. Seymour. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the people who are 
more competent to testify on that than I am are available. But you 
will remember that I referred to a secend consulting firm that was 
hired, and that was the Dayton Co., and they made a report on 
that very thing, and there is another gentleman on my staff who is 
prepared to testify on that report. 

Senator HickeN.Looper. Very well. 

Mr. Seymour. I think you would be interested in what he has to 
say on that. 

Senator HickENLoopER. We would rather hear from him. 


Major Houtrnusen. He is here, and he has a statement, You can 
put him on next. 











PUBLICIZING THE PROGRAM 





AT HOME 





Senator Green. May I ask one more question? You laid a good 
deal of stress on the importance of communicating the contents of 
the program to the United States of America and its citizens. 

Mr. Seymour. No, I am sorry, I did not; that was not in my 
statement. 

Senator Green. I thought that was what you said. You said 
that Public Law 402 should be changed to allow the people in this 
country to be informed as to what is being told to the free world and 
the people behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Srymour. Now I understand your question. 

Senator Green. The whole purpose of this agency is foreign 
service and overseas information; that is what we are dealing with, 
not with keeping the people at home informed. That might be the 
work of some other agency, but it is entirely new work that you pro- 
pose for this agency and I wondered why you proposed it. 

Mr. Sermour. Well, it is my personal opinion that if you kept 
the people of this country informed as to what we were doing, we 
would not have as much trouble as we have had up to the present time. 

I believe the people in this country do not understand this program; 
they have not been told at all about it. We have had no appropria- 
tions, as I understand it, to tell them anything about what we are 
doing or what we are telling the people overseas. That is just my 
personal opinion. 


Senator GreEN. That is all. 





CHANNELS OF COMMUNICATION 





Senator HickeNn.Loorer. I have one other question, Mr. Seymour: 
In your statement, you say that the International Information Admin- 
istration should be a separate agency or a Government corporation 
reporting directly to the President. You say that it should have a 












-_ or Fy 
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flexible budget, allotment of supergrades for personnel, contractual 
authority and—this is the important part of it—and that it should 
have public affairs officers all over the world reporting directly to the 
head of the agency. 

Do you mean that public affairs officers should bypass the Ambassa- 
dors in each country, and that they should report directly to the head 
of the agency and rec eive their instructions directly back from the 
head of the agency? Or should the Ambassador in each country 
have the final word as to what does or docs not go into that particular 
couse by way of information? That may be a little out of your 
line, but I bring it up because you mention it in your statement. 

Mr. Seymour. I am getting in a little dangerous field when I 
discuss that thing, but from an organizational standpoint I think that 
it would be better if the public affairs officer could report directly to 
the head of the agency. 

Senator HickENLoopeEr. | think 

Mr. Seymour. I think he would have to. 

Senator HickeENLOoPER (continuing). In an ordinary operation that 
might be indicated, but there is an additional factor that enters into 
the public information program. This program has or should have a 
very vital effect on American foreign policy within the countries where 
it operates. To have a public affairs officer in a country running 
foreign policy and an Ambassador there who is also running foreign 
policy, neither of them subordinate to the other and neither of them 
taking orders from the other, might cause a lot of confusion and might 
result in two foreign policies operating in a country where we ought to 
have only one. That is the theory that has been under discussion 
concerning who should be the boss in a foreign country. 

That, as I say, is in the information or psychological end of this 
program, and perhaps it is out of your field. Ido not want to get into 
a hassle with you about that if you are only an engineer trying to get 
some efficiency into the mechanics of this program. 

Mr. Seymour. As I say, it is just from an organizational standpoint 
that I think that would be sounder. I may be wrong so far as our 
diplomatic relations in other countries—there is no question but what 
the public affairs officer would have to know what the Ambassador 
wanted to use in that country; but there are a great many details 
connected with his operation that I think could be handled outside of 
the Embassy and direetly with the agency; that is my personal opinion. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. Thank you, Mr. Seymour. I think we 
will hurry on here. 

You will be available tomorrow and the next day for any further 
discussion we might want to have with you on this, will you not? 

Mr. Srymour. Yes, sir. 

(Note.—The statement submitted by Frank L. Seymour is as 
follows:) 


STATEMENT BY FRANK L. SrymMour, Carer, New York ADMINISTRATIVE OFFIcn, 
INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 


I am a professional civil engineer and city manager. I was graduated from 
Iowa State College, at Ames, Iowa, in civil engineering with the advaneed studies 
in public finance and corporation finance. I am a registered civil engineer in the 
State of lowa and I have managed 4 cities in 3 States. 

I entered the Army in 194] as a major during the construction period, was 
promoted to lieutenant colonel and colonel in the Corps of Engineers and held a 
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position which was considered by many as one of the top ten jobs in the Corps of 
Engineers in this country. I was consultant to the Bureau of Budget on the 
Army supply program; regional director for Treasury Procurement, New York 
region; regional director of War Assets, New York region: and zone administrator 

for the War Assets Administration, Zone 1, over four regions from Maine to 

Virginia. 

| have had approximately 65,000 people directly or indirectly under my super- 
vision in 30 States in the last 12 years and have been responsible for budgets and 
funds amounting from $50 million to $200 million per annum. I have been a 
student of public management for 30 years. 

Although I have been with the State Department for only 6 months, the 
committee council suggested that I contribute my ideas on the International 
Information Administration’s present organization and make personal suggestions 
as to how the organization may be improved. 

I have prepared for the committee on organization chart which is.not a part of 
this statement but which shows the channels of control of the different activities 
in Washington and New York. At a first glance, it would appear that the organ- 
izational structure is quite comple x but close scrutiny will reveal that structurally 
the organization is sound. From a management point of view, any shortcomings 
of the International Information Administration organization could easily be 
attributed to the lack of a long-time plan on national policy. What little I know 
of the history of the organization, it seems to have been a continuing expanding 
and contracting operation. 

The limitations placed upon personnel recruitment by Public Law 402 and 
salary limitations under the civil-service system have made it difficult for the 
International Information Administration to compete with private commercial 
organizations for high-class personnel. 

Operating freedom with respect to budget, personnel, contracts, and organiza- 
tion has been somewhat interfered with by having to operate under an old-line 
Government agency—the State Department 

Confusion, loss of time, and added expense have been caused by the facilities 

New York being located in many different buildings. I have prepared a draw- 
ing which is not a part of this statement for the committee’s information to show 
how the personnel in New York are divided. 

I feel confident that a few basic changes in the International Information 
Administration and Public Law 402 would increase the efficiency and effective- 
ness of the program, save money, and restore the prestige of the information 
program in the eyes of the people in America as well as the whole world. 

The International Information Administration should be a separate agency or 
a Government corporation reporting directly to the President with a flexible 
budget, an allotment of supergrades for personnel, with contractual authority 
and with public affairs officers all over the world reporting directly to the head 
of the agency. The agency should be authorized to hire personnel for assignment 
within the United States without security clearance provided security clearance is 
obtained for all employees within a 90-day period. 

I believe that no worthwhile function of Government can long endure without 
taking the American people along with it. Public Law 402 should be changed to 
allow the agency to keep the people in this country informed as to what is being 
told to the free world and people behind the Tron Curtain. 

The International Information Administration should be centralized in one 
building in New York or Washington. Over $200,000 has been spent for plans 
for installation of the broadcasting facilities in 1 building which, with 
modification, could be used in Washington as well as New York. Two outside 
consulting management firms have made reports on the use of space in New 
York. One survey was made in October 1949 and another in August 1952. In 
both cases, the consultants came to the conclusion considerable savings could be 
effected by placing the activities in one building. The most recent survey by 
McKinsey & Co., management consultants, found that a tangible savings of 
approximately $400,000 a year could be achieved by being located in a single 
well-adapted building. 

Congress should establish a firm and sound policy for the operation of the 
Information Agency under the President which would be operative over a period 
of 8 to 10 years. The agency should be empowered to tell our own people what 
we are telling people outside the United States and to keep our own people in- 
formed of all phases of the operation of our National Government. The agency 
could be an outlet for information from every department of Government to the 


some 
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people of the United States. Many departments of Government are now spending 
considerable sums disseminating information from several departments to the 
people of this country. A much more efficient job could be done by a single agency 
having specialists in this field without taking away any privileges the seyeral 
departments now have. A well-adapted building equipped for television, radio, 
and administrative offices for all of the information services whereby activities 
could be conducted as independently as possible from politics would be a distinet 
asset to this democracy. 


Senator HickKENLoopER. Thank vou. 

I would like to call Mr. Edwin A. Early, assistant chief of the New 
York administrative office, who may be able to supplement Mr. 
Seymour’s testimony. 

Do vou have a prepared statement, Mr. Early? 

Mr. Earty. Yes. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Would you care to proceed? 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN A. EARLY, ASSISTANT CHIEF, NEW YORK 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE, INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Earty. I have a little biographical sketch. I am assistant 
chief of the New York administrative office, of LIA; born in 1896 in 
the town of Hinton, W. Va. IL attended public schools there, prep- 
aratory schools at Randolph Macon Academy, Front Royal, Va.; | 
vear in Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa.; served in the Air Corps 
1918; graduated from Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh 
in 1921 with a bachelor of arts degree in architecture. Worked in 
the profession for myself and others until 1934, at which time I was 
employed by the Home Owners Loan Corporation. Served with it 
until 1944, transferring to the International Information now known 
as the International Information Administration. 


SURVEY TO DETERMINE BEST GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 


During my Government service, | have been concerned with ad- 
ministrative management. My purpose in testifying is to bring to 
the attention of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee information 
bearing on the most effective location f8r the processing of a large 
segment of the domestic operation of the ILA. In January 27, 1948, 
Congress passed the Smith-Mundt Act, known as Public Law 402, 
which is the legal basis for the operation of the ILA. In carrying out 
the provisions of the act, it was necessary to expand both the personnel 
and facilities, consequently requiring additional space. This in turn 
raised the question of the advisability of locating the scattered opera- 
tions in one building, and whether the program should stay in New 
York or be transferred to Washington. In order to shed more light 
on these important questions, it was decided to employ a management 
consultant to prepare a survey outlining the advantages and dis- 
advantages of both locations. 

Mr. Louis S. Dayton, now deceased, was employed for a task of 
this nature due to his particular qualifications. Mr. Dayton had a 
long and varied career in the field of news and publications having 
served as managing editor for the Yonkers Statesman, and on the 
editorial desk of the New York Evening Journal. He also organized 
and operated his own organization as management consultant. 
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FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE DAYTON REPORT 


A comprehensive survey was undertaken in the fall of 1949 and 
completed in December 28, 1949, for the purpose of supplying answers 
to the following questions: 

1. Whether New York or Washington afforded the greater advan- 
tages in processing of certain activities of ITA. 

2. Whether the program should be housed in ore building. 

3. If New York proved to have the greater advantages, what section 
of the city would produce the most convenience with respect to the 
personnel employed, and the contracts with the various vendors nec- 
essary in the daily operations. 

After more than 200 interviews with individuals and companies 
located in New York and Washington, Mr. Dayton prepared a report 
establishing a survey objective under five broad classifications: Super- 
vision, staffing, creative production, physica] production, administra- 
tive implications. 

Under “‘Supervision,’”’ two answers were sought, as follows: 

A. Does the function under consideration for possible transfer have 
a satisfactory relationship with the Washington office in the matter 
of supervision and policy guidance? 

B. If not, would a transfer improve the relationship? 

Under “Staffing” three questions were considered important: 

A. Would present personnel react favorably to a change of location? 

B. After a possible transfer could adequate technical staffing be 
maintained in Washington? 

C. Might a transfer involve foreign language complications with 
respect to: (1) Recruitment; (2) operational management? 

Op remaining subjects, the queries were: 

A. What would cS the effect of a change on creative planning, 
writing, and editing the function’s editorial production? 

B. Would the division’s research sources be impaired by a transfer? 

Operation effects: 

A. Would a transfer improve or retard operation efficiency? 

B. Could the division’s standard of output be suitably maintained? 

C. Would operating costs,be increased or decreased? 

Administrative implications: 

A. Are the building accommodations of the activity adequate and 
convenient? 

B. Do indications point to contraction or expansion of the project 
in the next 5 years? 

©. If program increases are envisaged, where and how can the 
activity best be housed? 

The report, covering 169 typewritten pages, including drafts and 
charts—which obviously cannot be gone into detail at this time— 
concluded that the advantages of New York versus Washington were 
sufficiently strong to recommend that the program continue in New 
York and that it should be housed in one building, in the midtown 
district. 

Although there have been a number of changes in the information 
program since this report was prepared, it still appears that the basic 
principles involved have not changed materially. 

This survey is available to the committee or excerpts may be pro- 


vided on sufficient parts that may be required by the committee giving 
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a summary of the location advantages of Washington and New York 
of both the Broadcasting and Motion Picture Services and the con- 
clusions drawn by Mr. Dayton. 

Senator Hickmn.Looper. I think it would be very helpful if, in 
cooperation with our staff, at least excerpts of this report could be 
provided —— 

Mr. Earty. Yes. 

Senator HickeNLOoPER (continuing). Giving succinctly the reasons 
for their decision and the conclusions. 

Mr. Earty. I think that certain parts of the report should be up- 
dated because of the changing conditions. 

Senator HickenLooper. I think the report at that time, and then 
a comparison—— 

Mr. Earuy. That is right. 

Senator HickeNLooreR (continuing), With present conditions, 
would be all right. 

Senator Green? 

Senator Green. No questions, thank you. 


LOCATING IIA IN NEW YORK OR WASHINGTON 


Senator HickENLOooPER. You have been with the program since 
1944? 

Mr. Earty. That is right. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Since 1944, have you not, Mr. Early? 

Mr. Earty. That is right. 

Senator HickENLOOPER. Just try to tell me in a few words why it is 
necessary that this be in New York City. Policy is made in Washing- 


ton and records are kept in Washington, but this installation is 240 
or 250 miles away from Washington in a very expensive area. Why 
should it not be moved somewhere near Washington, on the outskirts 
of Washington or some place like that? 

Mr. Ear.y. Well, the report brings out the reasons why it should 
be in New York, and I think why it was here in the first place. 

When OW] organized here there was a space problem in Washington, 
but the main reason for it is that in my opinion New York is the 
center of news dissemination of the whole United States. It is also 
the east-coast center of the motion-picture industry, with all of their 
facilities for developing the motion pictures, writing, screening, acting 
in motion pictures, it is all in New York—that is the center of it. 

Then, this is the greatest concentration of foreign-language-speaking 
people there is in the world; that is, different foreign-language-speaking 
people. There are something like, oh, 2 million people, either of the 
first or second generation foreign born, I mean foreign-born people 
speaking various languages. 

Then, again, it is the people who are here: the actors and the radio— 
it is the center of the radio activity in the East, and all of those things 
go to add up to make the logical! place to process an activity that 
requires all of those facilities, the same as if you were going to make 
tires you would probably go out to Akron. 

Senator HickENLoopsEr. Let us assume, for the sake of argument, 
that the Voice of America ceases to be a generalized program and is 
confined exclusively to official announcements of our Government. 
Let us assume that the Voice of America would not be charged with 
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movies or programs or skits or advice to various people, but would 
be strictly an official voice of the Government of the United States. 
Would you say that it should still stay in New York, or could it not 
be moved to the site of the Voice of the United States or somewhere 
near it? 

Mr. Earty. Well, it depends on how many languages you are 
going to broadcast in, and how large a program it is going to be. 

There is another item that | failed to mention, and that is the 
cost involved of extending the lines, the radio lines, from here to 
Washington, to the been pm transmitters. How many transmitters 


are you going to use, and all of those things have a bearing on whether 
it be here or in W sabinatten 


Senator HickENLoopsr. I see. 

Mr. Earty. I have always said this program can be processed from 
any place, for that matter, but with a corresponding reduction in 
efficiency and effectiveness. 


OVERSTAFFING 


Senator HickeNLoorgeR. What is your view, if you have any, Mr. 
Early, on the question of whether or not the information program 
in New York is substantially overstaffed? Is there a lot of duplica- 
tion of effort, too many people ia other people’s jobs, and things of 
that kind? Those are some of the criticisms we have heard. I am 
making no allegations about it. 

Mr. Earuy. Well, I am a management man, and I have been in 
it for a long time. Personally I think it is. I have got a question 
l will ask, and | have been asking it for a long time, and I would like 
an answer to it. Why does it take 80 man-hours of salary time, plus 
the other facilities such as the news desk facilities and facilities of 
special events aid the library to put out a half-hour program? 

Senator HickeNLooper. If the information program were to be set 
up as, let us say, an independent or semiindependent agency, with 
responsibility for the hiring and firing of personnel and for the ‘quality 
of personnel placed in that agency rather than in the State Depart- 
ment, as at present, where it is mixed up with other State Department 
personnel matters, do you believe that such a transfer would make for 
more efficiency in the operation of the information program? 


POSSIBLE CONFLICTS IN POLICY 


Mr, Earty. I do. I also have another reason for it. I thought 
this a long time: The difficulties we have with policy, to be sure that 
we say everything just the way the State Department wants it said, 
is a problem that is of long standing. 

I maintain, and I always have, that it would be better to broadcast, 
even though it is Government, into a foreign country, and if we say 
something that the Ambassador or one of the people there does not 
particularly like, I mean the Prime Minister of a country, all the 
Ambassador in the country has to say is, ‘‘Sorry, but that is not the 
State, Department talking,’’ and he is off the hook. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Sometimes that is not very effective. 
The Ambassador can say that something that is done or said in an 
apparently official way is not the policy of the United States; but the 
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countries that receive it or the people say, ‘“That is a bunch of hooey; 
it is the policy.” 

Mr. Earty. Of course, you could never eliminate it altogether, but 
I think you could minimize it, the effect of having made a slip. 


INTERCHANGEARILITY OF PERSONNEL 


Senator H1tckENLoopER. Do you think the information program 
could be bettered if we eliminated the present interchangeability—y ou 
understand that 40 percent of the entire State Department personnel 
are now in the information program? 

Mr. Earty. Yes. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. About 11,000 of them are in ITA. 

Mr. Earty. Yes. 

Senator. HickENLoopPER, And they are interchangeable. One crit- 
icism of the information program that we have heard many times is 
that: the program itself really does not have much control over who 
comes in or who goes out, that it is the State Department policy which 
is the overlord of this program. 

Do you feel that if that interchangeability were taken away, so 
that to all intents and purposes separate personnel arrangements 
were set up under the responsibility and control of the director of 
the information program, it would make for greater efficiency? 

| might go a step further and say that we have had complaints from 
information people and from others who have observed the program 
that in some instances it has been a dumping ground for the State 
Department. 

Mr. Earty. I do not know that to be the fact. 

Senator HickentoopsEr. That is, the State Department has dumped 
a number of people into the program when the Department did not 
have another assignment for them. In other words, the program 
makes a convenient catchall on occasions for inept personnel. 

Mr. Earuy. I would say it would be. Any program, I do not care 
whether it is agriculture or wh % defense or whatever it is, the man 
who is responsible for running it, having an efficient operation, ought 
to have control of his personne 1. 

Senator Hickentooper. Have you experienced difficulties on 
occasion in obtaining personnel that you would like to have assigned 
to the program and, on other occasions, of getting people removed 
who are not adaptable to the program? 

Mr. Earty. It is always difficult, you always have difficulty. I 
mean, Public Law 402 makes it difficult. We oo! many good people 
or people we think are good people and need badly, because for some 
reason or another they have not met the pecrirkrititent th of the clearance. 
It is very difficult. We have had it in our own operation. We were 
for months without the head of our procurement, which we badly 
needed, because one or more had flunked out in the test. 

Senator HickENLooperR. You do not want to use people that flunk 
out in the test; do you? 

Mr. Earuy. That is correct; and we have to start all over again. 

Senator HickENLooper. That is not the fault of the program; that 
is the fault of the individual. 

Mr. Earty. That is right. 
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Senator HickeNLooper. You cannot blame the program if he 
cannot meet the test. 

Mr. Earty. I am not blaming the clearance procedure; I think we 
ought to have it. But you asked me if we had trouble, and J said, 
ay es,” 

Senator HickENLOopPER. That was not exactly what I meant. One 
of the criticisms that I and other members of the subcommittee have 
received, was that on occasion people were assigned to the information 
program on the basis of “Here, somebody put them to work.’’ Those 
persons may not have had any particular qualifications for any job 
that was available, and yet the information program had to put them 
to work some place because they had no control over them. 

Mr. Earty. I do not think they should have it. 

Senator HickENLOOPER. Have you had some 

Mr. Earty. Any experience in that? 

Senator HickENLOOPER (continuing). Experience in that? 

Mr. Earty. No; because we are in the administrative end, and it 
is a different proposition. 

Senator HickENLoopErR. I see. If you have not, there is no use 
going into it. 

Thank you, Mr. Early. 

Mr. Earty. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickeNnLoopEr. I should like to say to all of you folks who 
are witnesses here that it is entirely possible that in the next few days 
we will want to be talking to you again on some of these subjects; 
but we would like to hear your formal statements and opinions first. 

The next witness will be Mr. Vincent D. McDonnell, Executive 
Assistant to the Deputy Administrator in charge of the International] 
Broadcasting Service. 

Do you have a statement, Mr. McDonnell? 


STATEMENT OF VINCENT D. McDONNELL, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
TO THE CONTROLLER 


Mr. McDonnz .t. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator, I am the Special Assistant to the Controller at the moment. 
I was executive assistant on detail for a period of 90 days. 

In order to properly weigh the evidence which I give to your com- 
mittee today, I might give a background against which you might 
weigh my testimony. 

Senator Hicken.Loopser. I suggest that since your statement has 
that——— 

Mr. McDonneu. You have a copy of the statement; yes, sir. 

Senator HickENLoopER. Why do you not just read that? 

Mr. McDonneuu. Mr. Chairman, I have been asked to address 
myself to the difficulties of administration in the Voice of America. 

First let me say that I was born in New York City, December 10, 
1918. I am a lawyer and a member of the bar of the State of New 
York. I hold a bachelor of science degree from the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance, New York University. I enlisted as an 
aviation cadet in the United States Air Force January 1942, was com- 
missioned in 1943, graduated from the Air Force Air Intelligence 
School. I was released to inactive duty in February 1946. From 
1946 until April 1951, I was employed with the Veterans’ Administra- 
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tion as assistant personnel officer and training officer. I was employed 
by the State Department in April 1951 and served until May 1952 
as an organization and procedures examiner. From 1952 to the 
present date, I have been Special Assistant to the Controller. 


EXPANSION OF VOA 


Public Law 402, the enabling legislation for the United States 
information program, established the basis upon which the Voice of 
America operates. With the exception of certain minor adjustments, 
the law is sufficient for the present purpose of the Voice of America. 

The extreme rapid development of the Voice of America subsequent 

» Public Law 402 aided in causing many of the difficulties. Mush- 
roomie any operation always brings with it a certain amount of 
confusion and inadequacy of operation. 

Such an acceleration of the program requires the taking on of new 
personnel in order to keep pace with the expanded program hours. 
Yet, the restrictive provisions of section 1001 of Public Law 402 con- 
siderably slowed down the recruitment of qualified personnel. The 
average time required to clear personnel was computed at approxi- 
mately 314 months. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Excuse me 

Mr. McDonne t. I am reading page 3. 

Senator HickENLOoPER (continuing). I do not seem to be able to 
follow you in your statement. 

Mr. McDonne tt. I am sorry, Senator, I put the third page as the 
page I am reading now; I thought I would cut out the second. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Proceed in your own way. I[ am not 
complaining about that, but I just could not follow you. 

Mr. McDonne tu. The preceding witnesses have covered the first 
and second pages. 

Coupling this with the establishment of positions, et cetera, the 
process was generally conceded to be better than 4 months. At the 
same time, mandates were given to the key programing officials to 
increase the output of language services from approximately 20 to 
approximately 46 language services. These personnel with coasider- 
able effort and great personal ability put on the required program 
hours within the required deadlines. The increasing of programing 
hours naturally gave rise to a need for additional facilities. The 
demands plac ‘ed upon the engineering activities of the Voice of America 
caused serious difficulties in the construction program. The rapid 
expansion in the required numbers of facilities required a large con- 
tracting operation. There is available for the review of your com- 
mittee a memorandum of suggestions and recommendations for the 
improvement of contracting activities. 

Subsequent to the writing of this memorandum, the Engineering 
Division had been reorganized and a good deal of the former problems 
have been resolved. 


SEPARATING THE PROGRAM FROM THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


After hearing the testimony of the controller, the chief of adminis- 
tration, the chief engineer, and the program people, I am sure that two 
major questions would naturally arise in the minds of the members of 
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your committee; in fact, they have been brought up previously, 
First, the wisdom and need for conducting the United States informa- 
tion program both from Washington and New York. Secondly, the 
wisdom of continuing this program within the State Department or 
removing it from the State Department and establishing the program 
as a separate operation within the executive branch of the United 
States Government. 

Both of these points, I understand, are being given serious and ade- 
quate consideration by the Administrator and the principal members 
of his staff. I believe that the new Administrator of ILA, Dr. Robert 
Johnson, has stated his personal preference to be the establishment of 
a separate independent agency, independent of the State Department. 
There are many arguments pro and con on this matter with which 
your committee is fully familiar. This witness finds little reason to 
disagree with the present Administrator’s opinion in this matter. 
There is very forceful and logical reasoning for the removal of this 
program from the State Department, but it must be recognized that 
any new agency or administration must, of course, operate within the 
policy guidances of the Secretary of State. 


LOCATING 





THE 





PROGRAM 





IN WASHINGTON OR NEW YORK 








This witness also believes that many of the administrative difficul- 
ties that have arisen in the past can be resolved by a closer working 
arrangement between the International Information Administration 
in Washington and the International Broadcasting Service in New 
York, 

A few years ago, Mr. Chairman, it was established as a funda- 
mental premise that the Government should attempt to decentralize 
as many activities out of the District of Columbia as possible. The 
reason for this premise are well known to all of you. It is the opinion 
of this witness, speaking solely for himself, and not for the adminis- 
tration, that serious consideration should be given to the establish- 
ment of the entire information program in the Greater New York 
area. This is based upon the presumption that Greater New York 
is the headquarters for world news operation. The resources of great 
private industries can be tapped if operated within the New York 
area. The heterogeneous population of Greater New York can pro- 
vide the required linguistic, artistic, and professional personnel 
needed for this type operation. The nearness to the great radio 
networks of America can be helpful to the technical operation of 
the Voice of America. 

This witness recognizes, however, that there are many valid and 
weighted arguments to removing the operation to the District of 
Columbia, most significant of which is the major question of policy. 
This question must be resolved by the Administrator of ITA and this 
witness does not presume to speak for the Administrator or the 
Director of the Voice of America. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege and a pleasure to have been asked 
to appear before your committee to express my personal viewpoints 
and also to say a word for the “‘battle-scarred veterans” of the cam- 
paign of truth. 

Mr. Chairman, if I might—— 
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Senator HickENLoopeR. You are not referring to the truth squad 
of the last campaign? 

Mr. McDonne t. No, sir; I certainly am not. 

Senator HickEN.Loorrr. I happened to be on that squad, and any 
bouquets you cast this way would be appreciated, of course. 

Mr. McDonne t. I did not think this was the time to discuss 
that, Senator. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator HickenLoorer. Lid you have another statement? 

Mr. McDonne tu. Yes. I thought, Mr. Chairman, I might point 
out to you the administrative responsibility of the Voice of America 
and the International Administration here in New York. 

I think significant in pointing out the differences of responsibility 
is the fact that the preceding two witnesses are not part of the Voice 
of America here in New York. I think this is what has caused the 
cleavage as to responsibility here in New York, has caused a great 
deal of confusion both in the press and in the minds of many people 
who have listened to previous testimony; so, if I might just briefly 
show you from the chart here, you will see 

Senator HickeNLooper. Is that the chart that Mr. Robert Francis 
first referred to? 

Mr. McDonne tt. This is the chart that was referred to previously. 

Senator HickeNLoopErR. I want to identify that for the record. 

(The information referred to will be found on p. 1127 of this volume.) 

Mr. McDonnetui. Mr. Seymour referred to it. 

Senator HickENLOopeR. Mr. Seymour—I am sorry. 

Mr. McDonne.u. You will notice the double dividing line is 
the dividing line between those operations taking place within the 
District of Columbia and those operations taking place within the 
New York area. 

You will see here the New York administrative office with 273 
employees, Mr. Chairman, which is responsible for the substantive 
administrative operation of the Voice, does not report to the Director 
of the Voice of America but, in fact, reports to the assistant administra- 
tor for management who is in Washington. 

The Director of the Voice of America has on his staff a comptroller. 
The comptroller is responsible for general management directly, 
and, for the most part, for budget. 

The comptroller, Mr. Robert J. Francis, who is now the Acting 
Director, will explain more in detail the responsibility of his office. 

I think that it is significant to note that this administrative office 
here does not report to the Director of the Voice of America. This 
has been a contention of the Voice of America for many years. I 
have been with the Voice of America for 2 years, and I know it precedes 
my date with the Voice. 

I hope that 

Senator HickEnLooprer. Do you mean the administration of the 
Voice of America? Personnel, you think, should report to the 
Director? 

Mr. McDonnetu. Mr. Chairman, it is fundamental, I believe, 
in the area of management, and a cardinal rule of management, in 
the Army or in any operation, that you cannot have divided authority 
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and responsibility, and once an individual is responsible for the 
maintenance of an operation he should as well have the necessary 
authorities to fulfill his responsibilities. 

In fact, the Director of the Voice of America is required to go 
before your and other committees of the Congress and justify both 
administration and programing here in New Y ‘ork, although he does 
not have the administrative operation under his jurisdiction. 

Senator HickenLooprerR. When you speak of the contention that 
has arisen then, you mean that instead of the New York adminis- 
trative office reporting up through the office of management and then 
across to the Deputy Administrator, it should report directly to the 
local director. Is that correct? 

Mr. McDonne tu. Absolutely. 

Senator HickeNLooper. That is the point you are making? 

Mr. McDonne ... Yes, sir. 

Senator HickenLooper. Yes, I see. Thank you. 

Senator Green? 



















LOCATION OF THE INFORMATION PROGRAM 








Senator GREEN. I sympathize with you in wanting to avoid giving 
us your opinion; but you say that if he had to decide it, he would 
decide it on the basis of where he thought the majority or the weight 
of the opinion lay. 

If you were in my place here on this subcommittee, how would you 
decide that question? 

Mr. McDonne t. First of all, Senator, I would be personally de- 
lighted; secondly, I would decide the question that, one, the adminis- 
trative operation here in New York should be under the Director of 
the Voice of America; two, the Voice of America and its related activi- 
ties in the International Information Administration should be located 
here in New York; three, that if possible an independent corporation 
should be established or if not, that an independent agency be 
established. 













FUNCTION OF VOA 


Senator Green. Is not the principal function of the whole Voice of 
America to make known to the peoples of the world the policies of the 
United States Government? 

Mr. McDonne ut. Yes, sir; it is, and in that connection, as I have 
stated, no operation could be established which could not operate 
within the confines of the general policy directions laid down by the 
Secretary of State. These policy guidances, however, are general in 
scope and are implemented on a day-to-day basis by the International 
Information Administration. 

Senator Green. But very often policy is brought out not only by 
enunciation of the policy, but by incidents and information which is 
disseminated, as well—it is the application of a policy which has to 
be explained to the peoples of the world. That is primarily the func- 
tion of the State Department, is it not? 

Mr. McDonne tt. Yes, sir; it is, and must be. 

Senator Green. Why is not the State Department directly inter- 
ested in what the Voice of America says in making this information 
available to the peoples of the world? 
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Mr. McDonne tt. First of all, sir, I think they are directly u:ter- 
ested; secondly, I think they should be; and, thirdly, I think that a 
cleavage in the establishment of an independent agency would not 
necessarily mean that the State Department would divest itself of its 
right. I think they would continue to have the general right, as does 
the President of the United States have the overall right, even though 
the Secretary of State implements it. 

Senator GREEN. Those things out not to go to the President of 
the United States. He might be consulted as to the fixing of the 
policy; but when it comes to making that policy known to the world, 
is that not the duty of the State Department? 

Mr. McDonneg.u. It would be the duty of the State Department. 

Senator Green. And if so, is not this one of the principal agencies 
of the State Department for carrying that out? 

Mr. McDonne zt. It is, Senator. 

Senator GREEN. It is apt to be. Suppose there is friction, for 
example, between the Secretary of State in Washington or whoever 
is in charge of that program in the State Department, and the head 
director here in New York. 

Mr. McDonne tt. I think, Senator 

Senator HickENLooPER. There you weuld have the divided auth- 
ority which you deprecate. 

Mr. McDonne tt. I think, Senator, no matter which way it is 
established that you would still have the fundamental probler n that 
you have just mentioned. Even if it does remain in the State De- 
partment—there is a logical reason Av it should—even if it is in the 
State Department, somebody will head up the ILA, and the problem 
might still exist, Senator. 

Senator Green. Yes, but it is less likely to occur between a sub- 
ordinate and his superior than between two subordinates or between 
two superiors. 

Mr. McDonne tu. I would have liked to see something set up 
which, I think Senator Hickenlooper is well familiar with, on the 
basis of the Atomic Energy Committee legislation, and the watchdog 
committee of the Congress sort of idea. I think it worked well. 
L think it would work well in the Voice of America to do such a thing. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN OPERATIONS AND POLICY FORMULATION 


Senator Hicken.Loorer. If you will excuse me, Senator, I just 
want to say this along this line: It has appeared to many of us that 
there is a lot of persuasion in the argument that the State Department 
was never traditionally or historically set up as an operating agency. 
It is primarily a diplomatic agency, a fact-gathering agency in foreign 
countries; it has never been looked upon as an operating agency. 

The information service is an operating agency. Certainly, we do 
not want the information service jumping on its horse and riding off 
in four directions at once—it has got to conform to foreign policy, 
and somebody has got to direct that foreign policy. You cannot have 
a Secretary of State directing it part of the time and the head of an 
information agency directing it part of the time. 

Nevertheless, it has been argued—and very persuasively to many— 
that the operating agency ought to be separated from the State 
Department, taking its policy guidance from the policymakers and 
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then operating along those lines. In that way, the operating agency 
can have more responsibility and jurisdiction over its personnel and 
the methods of its presentation, without its operations, as opposed to 
policy, being influenced by an agency whose dominating spirit is one 
of diplomacy rather than operations. 

You have heard that argument, I take it? 

Mr. McDonne tu. Yes, sir; I have heard that argument, and I agree 
with that argument, and L think here the Voice of America at the 
present date is at the same juncture, if I may use the illustration again, 
as was the Atomic Energy Commission in its early days with the mili- 
tary, and I think the same sort of bridge had to be crossed: How 
could it be established without military control in the overall? 

How can the International Information Administration be estab- 
lished without policy overall direction from the Secretary of State? 
I believe it can; this is my personal opinion. 


PERSONNEL 














Senator HickENLoopEeR. Do you agree that the Congress can lay 
down the most perfect policy pattern in the world, assuming that that 
can be done—I am not saying that it will be done—but if you do not 
have the right kind of personnel operation, which includes contro! and 
selection and judgment besides proper people, the best policy in the 
world cannot be implemented and cannot be effective? 

Mr. McDonne tu. It would be foolish to disagree with you on that 
point, Senator; | wholeheartedly agree with you. 

Senator HickeNLoopgrR. Therefore, is it not a very important part 
of this whole problem of what to do with this program, to find out how 
to set it up in some way so that we can solve that personnel problem 
with greater success than it is being solved at the present time? 

Mr. McDonne t. I think the fundamental problems of personnel 
transcend organization problems all of the time. Nevertheless, -you 
still have the organization problems to settle. You always will have 
the personnel problems absolutely; there always are wrong people in 
right jobs. You must clean them out. 

Senator HickENLooper. Of course, it is comparatively simple to 
sit down and write out an organization chart showing how it ought to 
be done; but then to put the round pegs in the round holes, and the 
square ones in the square holes, and fit them into that chart so that 
it is working smoothly and yields an efficient organization, is some- 


times a very difficult job and a very difficult problem. 
Mr. McDonne tt. I agree. 








SEPARATING 





OPERATIONS FROM 





POLICYMAKING 


Senator Hicken.Looper. I have a feeling that you have a situation 
here similar to one where a horse and a mule pulling a wagon, with 
d-fferent ideas as to when it is time to quit work. The two depart- 
ments are fundamentally different in many respects, one being an 
operating agency and the other a diplomatic agency. Can we get 
more efficiency in the operating agency by separating the two and 
letting the diplomatic agency go on about its diplomatic business so 
far as its personnel operations and traditions are concerned? I think 
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there are some very powerful arguments along that line that I am sure 
the members of the subcommittee are thinking about a lot. 

Mr. McDonne tt. Senator, I have expressed my viewpoint on the 
matter. I think that there are many others who feel as strongly as 
| do with regard to this particular problem. I do not know what you 
do about personnel. You have the same problem all of the time. 

I think that here in New York—and I can only speak for New York, 
[ have not been too much associated with Washington, but I can 
speak for here in New York—and I say that it is only because of the 
type = personnel they have had throughout the administrative areas 
and, in large measure, throughout the programing areas that they 
have worked so successfully, at least, to the point that they have, here 

New York with this divided authority and responsibility 


ACTIVITIES OF THE NEW YORK ADMINISTRATOR 


Senator HickENLOoPER. Does the administrative office of the pro- 
cram here handle matters which do not relate to the Voice of America? 
Does it handle contracts and things of that kind’ 

Mr. McDonne.u. Senator, they handle all of the activities which 
are listed here, all of them relate to the Voice of America 

In addition, they have some collateral activities with the United 
States missions to the U. N., and the United States dispatch agency, 
“wood and water” supplies, that sort of thing; that is my under- 
standing. 

Senator HickENLooPER. Does the New York administrative office 
have anything to do with servicing the publication of periodical 
media to be used in the general information program abroad? 

Mr. McDonne tu. They service the—the best person to speak to 
that particular point is the chief of the New York administrative 
office, but it is my understanding, and I think correctly, that they 
service all of the International Information Administration activities 
in New York; of that I am reasonably sure. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. McDonne t. I would like to point this out, Senator, that up 
until early last year, early in 1952, the New York administrative 
office re ported to the State Department, to the Assistant Secretary for 
Administration, whereas the Director of the Voice of America reported 
to the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, so you had two directly 
divergent channels. 

Senator HickenLooper. Are there any other questions, Senator? 


MEANING OF “‘OPERATIONS”’ 


Senator Green. I would like to ask one. I would like to bring up 
the question of the use of words. Most of our differences nowadays 
in the world come from giving different meanings to words, and even 
the words change their meanings from time to time. 

There has been a lot of use of the word “operations,” both by the 
witness and by other witnesses. What are operations in this connec- 
tion? The Secretary of State, after consultation with the President, 
and after long discussions with the Cabinet, and so forth, announces 
a policy. 
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He then makes that policy known to the world. He does it by 
calling in newspapermen; he does it by writing letters all over the 
world; he does it by going out and making speeches; and he may also 
do it by sending it out over the Voice of America. There is no regu- 
lation saying that the operations of the Voice of America are different 
from the others. 

Why should that be located in a different city and have different 
rules applied to it and call itself operational, and why should we say 
that the State Department ought to limit itself to defining policy? 
Where does the operation begin. and where does it stop? It seems to 
me that the whole work of making foreign policy known to the world, 
and amplifying it or applying it in individual cases, comes under the 
same general heading of national policy as set up by proper officials. 
Why do you make that distinction? 

Mr. McDonneELt. We ll, Senator, I agree that semantics is a very 
interesting thing these days. 

I do think, howe ver, that I make the difference between the estab- 
lishment of broad policy—and I do think there is a definite cleavage— 
and the operation or the implementation of the policy once established, 

I think many policies are established in Cabinet meetings which 
are implemented in the agencies. You might well say that the flow- 
through of policy to its end objective, the talking to the people of 
the world in this particular case, must have continuity. With that 
I agree, but I do say there is a point where you can cut off, as there 
is a point of cutoff in normal manufacturing activities, policies laid 
down by the board of directors, implemented by the president of the 
corporation, and in many cases put into operation in parts removed 
from where the board of directors sit. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POLICY FORMATION AND IMPLEMENTATION 


Senator Gruun. Well, so far as they delegate that authority, 
because very often policy is the result of an aggregation of incidents— 
an incident is decided finally, and they look to the President for 
another incident—and that is the way a policy i is built up; the illustra- 
tions that are used and the application in particular instances are 
more important than the enunciation. It is a general formula, and 
it seems to me that the Secretary of State might be very much handi- 
capped by someone who attempted to apply it without his approval. 

A man may make a speech in the United Nations as a delegate 
as | have been—but he does not want to do it without the approval 
of the Secretary of State. The same is true of an ambassador abroad. 
And it should also be true it seems to me, of the head of any opera- 
tion which attempts to apply international principles. 

Mr. McDonnux.u. Senator, I think I must agree with you, but I 
do think there is a limit to which the Secretary of State can exercise 
his responsibility in connection with the argument that Senator 
Hickenlooper has stated has been put forth, which is an argument 
with which I agree, and that is; namely, that the State Department 
must, I would think, restrict its activities at the present time to the 
all-important policy questions of the world. That the State Depart- 
ment must direct itself to, and I think this international information 
program has sapped a great deal of the time of the Secretary of 
State and, perhaps, taken it away from other of his activities. 
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I still thi ik that if the Secretary lays down the broad policy direc- 
tions that the Administrator of the International Information Admin- 
istration o1 a Government corporation, whatever it is, can effectively 
implement those overall policies. ; 

I would not be so naive as to say this suggestion, which certainly 
is not made by me, but has been made by many people, and in which 
I join, is the answer to the problem. 

Senator, I have sat through numbers of reorganizations. In the 
Air Force, I sat through them by the bushel] basket, and I must finally 
conclude that it is not so much organization as it is people who make 
them successful. 

Senator Green. I quite agree with you as to the latter, and I think 
that was the principal basis for that criticism. But it seems to me that 
just as an Ambassador at the Court of St. James, for example, would 
not dream of making an important speech in London on the Fourth of 
July, so the director of the Voice of America should hesitate to make a 
similar declaration over the radio to the world. It seems to me that 
the reason that the former is under the State Department, applies to 
a considerable extent, almost to the same extent, to the Voice of 
America. 

GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF THE PROGRAM 


That does not necessarily mean that the program should be in one 
place or another, New York or Washington, what with telephone 
communications as they are; but sometimes a face-to-face talk with 
someone who is downstairs is helpful in deciding an argument—as you 
or the other witnesses brought out. By combining all these activities 
in one building or bringing them together in one city, where each one 
can easily be reached in order that oral give-and-take may be had at a 
short notice, when an important decision must be made without 
delay—I am just giving you that point of view. It is not my official 
opinion as a member of this subcommittee. 

Mr. McDonne tt. The point is well taken, Senator. I say this: 
If we are sincere in believing that we should attempt to decentrelize 
as many activities out of the District of Columbia, as is possible, 
here is a particular operation which logically might be argued to be 
removed to a great metropolitan city, the greatest city in the world. 

I admit that now you must cross the road of what about being 
close to the policy-directing areas, namely, the District of Columbia, 
the Congress, the Senate? You raised a full gamut of questions when 
you moved out of the District of Columbia. But if you decide that 
here was an activity which logically may be removed out, and you do 
not come to that conclusion, then I think, Senator, you come to the 
conclusion that we can move no activity out of the District of Colum- 
bia. I do not say that is the all-important argument, but it is one 
very persuasive argument. 

Senator HickenLoorper. Thank you, Mr. McDonnell. We un- 
doubtedly will want to talk to you further abou: ‘ is matter. 

The next witness will be Mr. Edward A. M:» y, who is chief of 
the personnel branch of the New York administrative office of ILA. 

May I say at this time that this room is apparently a little small, 
and conditions are crowded. We have arranged for room 428 for 
this afternoon which, I understand, is a little larger and, perhaps, will 
be a little more comfortable. 

Mr. Macy, do you have a statement? 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD A. MACY, CHIEF, PERSONNEL BRANCH, 


NEW YORK ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE, INTERNATIONAL INFOR- 
MATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Macy. Yes, I do, Senator. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. Does the statement contain information 
about your background? 

Mr. Macy. Yes, it does; and you may want to have that included. 

Senator HickenLooperR. Will you just proceed with your statement? 

Mr. Macy. All right, sir. i 

I have been asked to preface my remarks with a summary of my 
experience in the personnel field. After receiving an A. B. degree 
from Swarthmore College in 1937, there were 3 years of graduate work 
at Columbia University in the field of publie administration—with 
an M. A. degree and credits fora Ph. D. Experience in the personnel 
field has included 2 years with the National Housing Agency; 3 years 
as a naval officer; and 6 years with the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency—the Federal Government’s overall housing agency. Service 
during most of these years was in the capacity of a chief of personnel, 
and the last 3 years with the housing agency was spent as the staff 
adviser on personnel, in an agency with approximately 14,000 
employees. 

A little over a year ago I transferred to the Department of State in 
New York as chief of the personnel branch of the New York adminis- 
trative off ce—which provides personnel! service to a number of State 
Department offices in New York, including the Voice of America. 


STATISTICS ON VOA PERSONNEL 


Before presenting recommendations concerning personnel-manage- 
ment and the Voice of America, it may be interesting for me to provide 
certain factual information in outline form: 

(a) All the domestic positions in the Voice of America are under 
civil service. There is presently a total of approximately 1540 Voice 
of America employees in New York City. A reduction in staff is now 
under way which will reduce this by 400 employees in New York 
City. 

(6) Overseas employees of the Voice of America are under the 
Foreign Service, and they number approximately 180 Americans, and 
350 so-called locals (that is, nationals of other countries). 

(c) The Voice of America employees in New York City are located 
in seven different buildings. 

(d) A total of 43 percent of the male employees of the Voice of 
America in New York are veterans—of which 25 percent are disabled 
veterans. 

(e) A total of 41 percent of the employees have so-called permanent 
civil-service status. 

(f) The Voice of America contains a great variety in the types of its 
positions: not only are there 45 different language groups, but within 
each language group there are highly specialized positions as writers, 
translators, producers, et cetera, and there are positions as studio 
technicians, electrical engineers, and positions involving such special- 
ties as psychological warfare, intelligence research, and political 
commentary. 
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(g) The turnover rates in the Voice of America are quite low com- 
pared with other Federal agencies, averaging approximately 1 percent 
a month. 

(h) Approximately 17 percent of the employees were employed at 
one time or another with the OWL. 


ORGANIZATIONAL LOCATION AND PROPHR FUNCTIONS OF VOA 


The basic policy and organization decisions affecting the Voice of 
America are obviously made in Washington; and of course, the final 
decisions have not been reached as to organizational location and 
proper functions of the Voice of America, 

Once the final decisions are reached, however, as to the organiza- 
tional location and proper functions of the Voice of America, the next 
logical step is to assure that these functions are carried out as economi- 
cally and effectively as possible. 


ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY OF OPERATIONS 


Whether it is possible to meet these twin objectives of economy and 
efficiency depends almost entirely ou the caliber of the staff of the 
Voice of America—for the best organization plans and policies, as the 
chairman indicated just a few minutes ago, mean nothing if the staff 
that actually carries out the work of the organization is not of a high 
caliber. 

Full effectiveness and economy of operations can be achieved only 
if the following four conditions are met: 

(1) The Voice of America is staffed from top to bottom with persons 
of the highest possible professional and personal qualifications—with 
persons who are personally dedicated to meeting the heavy responsi- 
bility placed on the Voice of America by the people, the Congress, and 
the President. 

) The Voice of America provides administrative policies which 
will encourage the staff to carry out its work effectively and economi- 
cally. 

(3) The Voice of America provides constant training for its staff—in 
order that the staff may increase its technical competence and its 
overall effectiveness. 

(4) The Voice of America separates those who are inefficient or 
ineffective. 

The provision of these four conditions is the goal of personnel- 
management activity—activity not alone of a central personnel staff, 
but activity which should be part of the responsibility of each and 
every supervisor in the organization. 

In order to translate these general objectives into specific action I 
would make the following recommendations with respect to further 
improvements in the personnel-management phases of the operations 
of the Voice of America: 


PRESTIGE OF THE VOICE OF AMERICA 
I. Every employee likes to take pride in the organization for which 


he works, and likes to feel that the organization is respected by his 
friends and neighbors. High-caliber personnel will not generally go to 
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work for nor will high-caliber personnel remain with an organization 
where these conditions do not prevail. 

The Voice of America badly needs the talents of men from the 
radio industry and from related private fields. These men will make 
financial and personal sacrifices to accept public employment, but 
not unless they can take pride in the organization for which they 
would work. Every possible step that can be taken to raise the 
prestige of the Voice of America and increase confidence in its opera- 
tions will be of definite aid in recruiting and retaining the type per- 
sonnel so urgently needed in the period ahead. 


STABILITY OF OPERATIONS 


Il. Organizations which have too frequent changes in policies, 
internal organization, and changes in the size of their staffs usuall 
experience difficulty in attracting and holding high-caliber personnel. 
Everything appropriate should be done to provide the Voice of 
America with long-range planning, firm organizational patterns, 
and long-range action to the extent possible, of course, on appro- 
priations. 


SUPPORT OF PERSONNEL-MANAGEMENT ACTIVITIES 


III. The Voice of America must give the same support to personnel- 
management activity as is given to personnel matters by most of the 
large industrial concerns. 

The central personnel office must be adequately staffed; there must 
be constant, high-level consideration of the personnel implications of 
proposed administrative and program actions; supervisors at all levels 


must realize their own responsibility for sound personnel activity; and 
there must be placed in effect as many as possible of the modern per- 
sonnel techniques that have proved effective in both industry and 
Government. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND THE CIVIL-SERVICE SYSTEM 


IV. From the point of view of the Voice of America alone, it would 
undoubtedly be beneficial for the organization to operate entirely 
apart from the civil-service system—with complete freedom of action, 
under its own personnel system, with respect to such matters as 
recruitment, classification, and separations. 

The matter must be viewed in the light of the whole Federal service, 
however, and it is expected that the recent and anticipated changes 
in the civil-service system will provide the Voice of America with 
sufficient flexibility to enable it to deal adequately with its own complex 
and unusual personnel problems. 


HIGH QUALIFICATION STANDARDS 


V. There must be the highest possible qualification standards— 
standards covering both professional and personal qualifications. 

With respect to recruitment, this means aggressive action on a 
nationwide basis to secure the best qualified persons that can possibly 
be found; and to review investigative reports so thoroughly and carry 
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out such thorough personal interviews and reference checks that, to 
the fullest extent possible, only those are hired who possess personal 
integrity and dedication to the cause of freedom. 

With respect to reassignments and promotions, this means action 
to assure that only those meeting these high standards are promoted 
or reassigned. With respect to separations, this means that those 
who fall below these standards must be separated immediately. 


TRAINING FOR GREATER EFFECTIVENESS 


VI. To assure effective operations there must be the same realistic 
training of employees that is carried out in many of the leading 
private companies, There must be training in modern techniques of 
psychological warfare and in foreign affairs; end above all there must 
be training for supervisors who are good technicians but who do not 
know how to be effective supervisors. Several valuable training 
programs have been carried out in the past months, and more are 
ready to be put into effect. 


ADVISORY PERSONNEL COMMITTEE 


VII. There should be established an advisory committee of leaders 
in the personnel field in the New York area, to consult with the 
Voice of America from time to time, in carrying out a fully effective 
personnel program. There should also be an Advisory Committee 
made up of leaders in the radio and related fields who could assist in 
recruiting candidates from private industry and universities. 


SALARY RATES 


VIII. The Voice of America urgently needs the services of individ- 
uals in the engineering and radio-programing fields who command 
salaries 2 or 3 times those which can be paid under existing Federal 
salary rates. Authority for an appropriate number of supergrade 
positions would be very beneficial; and any Federal-wide action 
which is taken to increase the salaries which can be paid to high-level 
engineering and other professional personnel should also greatly 
increase the effectiveness and economy of the Voice of America. 


SPEEDING UP SECURITY CLEARANCES 


IX. Under existing statute no person may be hired, not even as a 
messenger, until there has been a full civil service field investigation 
on an evaluation by the Department of the resulting reports. This 
process has taken 3 or 4 months at a minimum, and in the case of 
individuals who have lived overseas—and many of the individuals 
needed for the Voice of America must have had overseas experience— 
the process takes 6, 8, or more months. The result is that many 
individuals are no longer available by the time their clearance has 
been secured—the better qualified the individual the more apt he is 
to secure another position during the period of investigation. 

I might add at this point that very often many individuals whom 
we desperately need are reluctant to have an FBI investigation or 
civil service investigation started, not because necessarily there is 
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anything shady about their past, but because they do hold prominent 
positions in private industry, radio broadcasting and so on, and are 
reluctant to have agents going around interviewing neighbors and 
associates when we are not in a position to make a commitment for 
the position. As soon as it was known that they were looking for a 
position with the Government, it might embarrass them in terms of 
their business connections. 

Every possible means must continue to be explored for speeding up 
the investigations; and the desirability be explored of securing stat- 
utory authority for putting the individuals on orientation training and 
on work of a nonclassified nature in a restricted area pending their 
clearance. 

HOUSING 





VOA IN A SINGLE BUILDING 


X. It is felt that the division of the staff of the Voice of America 
into seven buildings has very definitely had adverse effects on per- 
sonnel efficiency. It makes more difficult formal and informal com- 
munication among the staff, it makes more difficult the person-to- 
person contacts so necessary in a well-run organization, and the 
inadequate space available in some of the buildings adversely affects 
efficiency and morale. 


“PXECUTIVE RESERVE” CORPS OF CONSULTANTS 


And the last recommendation is that there should be explored 
the desirability of establishing an “executive reserve’ of leaders in 
the radio field who would be given security clearance and would be 
available for short periods as consultants and for special projects——and 
would be available immediately in case of national emergency. 

Every person tends to emphasize the importance of matters in his 
own field, but I am firmly convinced of the key role that personnel- 
management can play in strengthening the Voice of America, regard- 
less of its ultimate location, organizationally and physically, regardless 
of the final functions that are assigned to it. 

I very much appreciate the opportunity afforded by your committee 
to present my views. 

Senator HickENLooprer. Thank you, Mr. Macy. Do you have 
some questions, Senator Green? 

Senator Green. I simply want to compliment the witness on 
setting forth the ideals to which we should aspire. 

Mr. Macy. I appreciate that. 











ROLE OF STATE DEPARTMENT IN FIRING VOA PERSONNEL 


Senator HickenLoopser. Mr. Macy, if you want to fire somebody 
in the organization here, you have to go through the personnel depart- 
ment of the State Department, do you not? 

Mr. Macy. Through them in the serse that they have, in effect, 
final review. 

We can proceed on a separation up to the final letter of separation, 
at which point the whole matter must go before the director of per- 
sonnel of the Department for review, and because of that in many 
cases from a practical point of view, we will consult with them at a 
prior stage, send them copies, for example, of a letter of charges which 
we might issue to an employee. 
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Senator HickENLoopsErR. Yes. 

Mr. Macy. But: they do very definitely enter into the picture at 
that point-on separations. 

Senator HickenLoopsrr. Yes; but the point is that this organiza- 
tion does not have control over the personnel, that is, actual technical 
control. 

Mr. Macy. That is correct. 

Senator HickenLooprr. The actual technical control is with the 
State Department personnel group, is it not? 

Mr. Macy. That is correct, and in some other personnel respects 
they also have a review or decision—at the higher grade levels, let us 
say, in terms of establishing the positions and in terms of other per- 
sonnel actions. 

Senator HickeNnLooreR. You feel very definitely that this program 
would be benefited if it were giver more autonomy and had the respon- 
sibility for its personnel? 

Mr. Macy. I do, sir. 

Senator HickENLOoPER (continuing). And did not have to appeal 
to 2 or 3 other branches i 1 connection with those things? 

Mr. Macy. I agree very definitely, Mr. Chairman. It is not 
any necessary reflection on the pe ople who have reviewed the actions 
or have become involved in it, but— 

Senator HickENLoopER. | anderwtaiid that. It is a matter of 
mechanics. 

Mr. Macy. That is correct. 

Senator HickeN.Looper. Efficient operations. 

Mr. Macy. That is correct. 

Senator HickenLoorer. You run into delays both in firing and 
hiring; but probably that could be eliminated if you were more of an 
independent agency, with responsibility for your personnel and with- 
out having to appeal to or being under the control of some other 
group that is not intimately connected with these operations. 

Mr. Macy. That is my feeling, sir. 

In other words, on personnel, the more points of reference you have 
the more apt you are to become involved in differing concepts of 
personnel policy or different points of reference on review. To the 
extent that that can be narrowed so that from day to day you know 
what your personnel policy is, and what your standards are, why, to 
that extent you can be more effective in your personnel operations. 


RESERVE CORPS OF CONSULTANTS 


Senator HickenLoopeEr. I am interested in your suggestion that a 
sort of reservoir of competent people in other businesses be set up 
here who could be called in as consultants for limited periods of time 
or in case of an emergency. That might seem to have some merit. 

Mr. Macy. I think certainly the concept is not original with me, 
obviously, but I do feel it can be given greater use here, and would 
have real value. I did not mention it in the prepared statement, but 
I feel, for example, that there would be great benefit in bringing 
private industry individuals and universities and other outside 
sources, in effect, introduce them to the program gradually, and on a 
part-time basis where they can spare some time from their other 
endeavors. 
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Senator HickenLooprer. Of course, the consultant system is in 
widespread use in the Government. In many instances, I think, it 
is greatly abused; but it has much to its credit when it is properly and 
efficiently used. 

Mr. Macy. I think the hope would be that many that came in on 
a part-time basis, as a public service, would be willing to stay on for 
a year or even longer and, therefore, contribute greatly to the 
operations. 

Senator Hicken.Looper. I think, Mr. Macy, that I may want to 
ask you some other questions later in these hearings, perhaps in 
executive session. 

Mr. Macy. Fine. 


Senator H1cKENLOOPER. We will come to that later. 








STATE DEPARTMENT REVIEW OF RECOMMENDATIONS 





Senator Green. May I ask you this: You spoke about this fioal 
review which takes place after recommendation is made. How often 
has that review resulted in a change? 

Mr. Macy. I am sorry, Senator——— 

Senator Gregen. How often has that resulted in an upsetting of 
the recommendation? 

Mr. Macy. Well, in my experience, which has been only slightly 
over a year with the Department, as far as I can recall our recom- 
mendation has been agreed with in every case. 

Senator Green. That is all. 

Senator HickenLooprer. I think that is all for the present, Mr. 
Macy. 

Mr. Macy. Thank you. 

Senator Green. In that connection, how much delay has been 
caused by this appeal or review? 

Mr. Macy. It is hard to generalize. There have been 1 or 2, shall 
I say, difficult cases and complex cases. I would say in one particular 
case, perhaps for understandable reasons, there was a good deal of 
delay, and in others it has been merely a matter of several weeks, 
although in an extreme case we would have authority to suspend an 
individual where we felt that was in order, pending a final review. 

Senator Green. Yot could suspend him pending the final decision? 

Mr. Macy. That is correct. 

Senator HickenLooprer. Thank you, Mr. Macy. 

Mr. Macy. Thank you. 

Senator HickENLooPER. We will hear again now from Mr. Robert J. 
Francis, who was the first witness this morning. He will now speak 


on the controller functions of the program here in New York. All 
right, Mr. Francis. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT J. FRANCIS—Resumed 





Mr. Francis. Mr. Chairman, I have here a statement made at the 
request of your counsel, Major Holthusen, and I would like to skip 
over to page 3; the first two pages contain my biographical sketch, 
and the other describes the general functions, and they could be made 


a part of the record, if you wish, and then I could get into my reeom- 
mendations. 
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Senator HickenLooprr. All right. 

Mr. Francis. | was born in New York, N. Y., December 9, 1914; 
graduate National University Law School, LL. B., 1938; member of 
District of Columbia Bar; policy consultant, Social Security Board, 
1936-42; analyst, War Production Board, 1942: budget, planning, 
and statistics officer, 1942-44; assistant director for administration, 
1944-47; regional office of Federal Public Housing Authority; ap- 
pointed Foreign Service staff officer, class 3, and assigned as attache 
at Santiago, Chile; Department of State, 1947; assigned to the Depart- 
ment as Assistant Chief, Division of Foreign Service Planning and 
Chief, Foreign Service Budget Branch, 1948-49; appointed Foreign 
Service staff officer, class 2, and assigned as administrative officer at 
Ottawa, Canada, 194-51; appointed Controller, Voice of America, 
and assigned to New York, 1951--53; appointed Acting Deputy Admin- 
istrator, JIA, and Acting Director, Voice of America, April 20, 1953. 


FUNCTIONS OF OFFICE OF CONTROLLER 


Subject to very general direction by the Director, IBS, formulates, 
directs, and coordinates management planning and execution for IBS 
which has the major characteristics of, but greater complexity than, 
the largest commercial broadcasting networks. Directs and coordi- 
nates the performance of those business management functions nor- 
mally assigned to the controller of a commercial enterprise, including 
but not restricted to the following: 

(1) Consults with the Director and his principal deputies in develop- 
ing long- and short-term program plans, to provide advice and guid- 
ance Oh management problems inherent in complex operating pro- 
grams and to see that all administrative machinery is set in order to 
achieve program objectives. 

(2) As a member of the top management team, which includes ex- 
perts in engineering, production, political and ideological phases of 
the operation, participates in the development of broadcasting policies 
and plans. 

(3) Gives guidance on all types of management problems to key 
officials of IBS and enforces the application of sound management 
principles. 

(4) Represents the Director in dealing with NAO, the Adminis- 
trator’s office, outside contractors, et al., on all phases of operations 
except program content and technical engineering problems. 

(5) Develops and recommends sound organizational techniques to 
Dinecter and through him to the Administrator. 

(6) As chief fiscal officer for IBS, working within the framework 
laid out by the Administrator, develops fiscal plans for current and 
projected a and for capital expansion, and exercises all 
appropriate fiscal controls. 

(7) Guides and directs a scientific manpower utilization program. 

(8) Coordinates manpower needs—domestic and overseas—to 
assure the availability of manpower when and where needed. 

(9) Develops and exploits managerial skills wherever they are to 
be found. 

Senator HickENLoorer. We are trying to get through by 1 o’clock 
in order to get back here by 2. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE 





OPERATIONS 





Mr. Francis. The first recommendation, speaking now as con- 
troller of the Voice of America, which is my permanent position, is 
the need for a consolidated administrative staff. 

The division of authority over administrative matters between the 
New York administrative office and the controller’s office of IBS 
(IRC) is a matter of long-standing difficulty. It places the director 
of the broadcasting service in the anomalous position of not being 
able to place full responsibility on his staff for producing results. 
This is particularly true in the case of the construction program, 
over which the New York administrative office has responsibilities 
for all procurements, all negotiations and awards of contracts, as well 
as other related functions. In the field of personnel, the problem 
cuts across all segments of the organization. 

[It has led to an inordinate amount of time being spent on negotia- 
tions and protracted discussions and in many cases over relatively 
minor aspects, even including housekeeping functions. It also has 
led to a degree of duplication in staff, friction among personnel, and 
other inefficiencies inevitable in this type of arrangement. 

LIBS, which is the International Broadcasting Service, has consist- 
ently recommended over a period of years the urgent need for the 
consolidation of the administrative operation in New York. This 
recommendation was the principal point recommended by McKinsey 
& Co. in a management survey made of administrative operations in 
New York last fall. Consolidation of these functions is a long-overdue, 
constructive move. 


ACCOUNTING OPERATIONS 





2. The accounting operations for the International Broadcasting 
Service need many improvements and changes. There is at present, 
a division of responsibility between the New York administrative 
office and the International Broadcasting Service in this area. IBS 
maintains the allotment accounts and submits reports of obligations 
and liquidations in accordance with departmental regulations. On 
the other hand, the New York administrative office maintains the cash 
ledgers, prepares the payrolls, and performs the voucher audit and 
certification functions. It would definitely be preferable to have these 
activities consolidated and full direction of accounting responsibilities 
lodged in a single place. 

There are equally difficult problems concerning overseas construc- 
tion accounts. Up until about the middle of 1952, the cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contracts were administered, from an accounting standpoint, by the 
New York administrative office. At that time it was discovered 
that there was virtually no control other than that maintained by the 
prime contractor himself. Immediate steps were taken to install 
administrative officers and accounting staffs at each project site, under 
the supervision of the International Broadcasting Service, with an 
audit responsibility in the New York administrative office over this 
activity. Fortunately this corrective action has been taken, but in 
view of the tapering off of the construction program at this time, it 
does not appear that any additional steps need to be taken. 

At each relay base overseas, accounting is being handled through 
the nearest Foreign Service mission. This arrangement has not 
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proven satisfactory for the type of operation International Broad- 
casting Service is engaged in. One of the obstacles is that the Foreign 
Service post is required to maintain accounts in accordance with 
departmental instructions. On the other hand, International Broad- 
casting Service has need for certain types of cost accounts, which 
would enable a better management control over various types of 
expenditures made at these installations. We have not been suc- 
cessful in getting the Department to provide the necessary personnel 
or accounting procedures, to do the job we feel is necessary. In 
addition, the accounting problem is intensified by the slowness of the 
reporting system which might be improved if we could control the 
operation more directly. 


BUDGET OPERATIONS 


3. The primary flow in the present budget operation is the lack of 
stability. During the present fiscal year, we have had three major 
adjustments in the budget for International Broadcasting Service, 
lecessitating in each instance drastic revisions of plans, including in 
two instances, reductions in force. Part of this difficulty lies beyond 
the control of the International Information Administration itself. 
Kor example, last December the Department required nearly $1.5 
million for administrative support of activities at overseas posts. 
It had never been contemplated that a sum of this size would be needed 
and hence, adjustments throughout the program, including 1BS, 
were forced at that time. 

The current budget cuts brought about as a result of the Bureau of 
the Budget’s reduction in the ILA request for 1954, are not to be 
confused with the point at issue. It is perfectly understandable that 
when an administration changes hands, different policies and diff- 
erent programs would bring about upward or downward adjustments 
depending upon the desires of the new group. However, once the 
operation has been decided upon and funds have been appropriated, 
it should be possible, and it is certainly necessary for stability, if 
nothing else, to permit the operation to move forward without constant 
adjustments of the allotments. 

It should be noted that the present budget and accounting system 
of International Broadcasting Service has recently been reviewed 
at the request of IBS in accordance with a recommendation contained 
in the management study made by McKinsey & Co. The results of 
this review are awaited before determining what specific internal 
changes might be made in the system to improve it 


RELOCATION OF VOA 


4. From time to time proposals have been advanced that the 
Voice of America should be transferred from New York to Wash- 
ington. There are many policy considerations involved in such a 
move which will not be dealt with at this time. 

Purely from an administrative standpoint, it would appear that 
such a move would be extremely desirable. At present time the 
offices in New York are scattered in six or more buildings, which 
increases costs and creates inefficiencies. The security system under 
these arrangements is most difficult to set up on a first-class basis. 
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Communication costs with Washington are heavy. The time of 
many senior staff members in travel to Washington and in walking 
from building to building is wasted. 

It is true that the erection or rental of a building in New York 
City to house the entire staff under one roof would mitigate the 
problem. However, it is believed that a consolidation of adminis- 
trative staff for all of ILA in Washington would be far less costly 
in the long run, and would provide a far better administrative setup 
in not only the Voice of America, but for all of the program. The 
difficulties of making such a move are many; nor shoultl the decision 
be made solely in terms of administrative benefits. However, the 
factors mentioned above should certainly be taken heavily into ac- 
count in reaching a decision on this important matter. 






SEPARATING IIA FROM STATE 





DEPARTMENT 





5. The Administrator has already recommended that the informa- 
tion program be set up as a separate agency of the Government 
reporting to the National Security Council. 

From an administrative standpoint, this would be of tremendous 
benefit to the information program. The administrative structure 
of the Department has too often proven cumbersome in terms of the 
needs of a fast-moving program which is radically different from 
other programs m the Department of State. There has also been 
exhibited at many times a lack of understanding of the peculiar 
needs in such fields as procurement, personnel, accounting, et cetera, 
of this operation. On the whole, it can be expected, without question, 
that substantial administrative improvements would result from 
this proposed separation. 

Aside from these points, the internal administrative operations 
of the International Broadcasting Service are now in fairly good 
shape. Problems still remain, but the major difficulties have been 
overcome, and attention is being given to those still outstanding 
Senator HickeNLoopmErR. Senator Green? 
Senator Green. I have no further questions. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR 





ADMINISTRATIVE MATTERS 














Senator HickmnLooprr. Mr. Francis, under your item No. 1, 
“Need for a consolidated administrative staff,’’ you say, ‘‘The division 
of authority over administrative matters between the New York 
administrative office and the controller’s office is a matter of long- 
standing difficulty.” 

Where is the responsibility for that continued division or for that 
difficulty? I mean, who makes the decisions, where can they be 
corrected, and how can they be corrected? 

Mr. Francis. You mean in terms of who decides whether there 
should be a separation of the problems that come up? I do not quite 
get your question. 

Senator HickENLoormR. You say that the division of authority 
that is, the authority over administrative matters which is divided 
between the New York administrative office and the comptroller’s 
office—has been a matter of long-standing difficulty. 

If it is a matter of difficulty, who can straighten it out? Who 
has the authority to straighten it out? 
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Mr. Francis. Well, one of the troubles is that, as problems arise, 
it has been necessary on many occasions to take relatively minor prob- 
lems to very high levels in order to get decisions made on them. 

Senator HickeNLooprerR. Who can cut the redtape? 

Mr. Francis. Well, it cannot be cut in the way the structure is set 
up without going to the Administrator of the International Informa- 
tion Administration at this moment. 

Senator HickENLoopser. Can he cut the redtape without going to 

the Secretary of State? 

Mr. Francis. He could not have until recently when the New York 
administrative office was transferred from the Department of State 
itself, that is, from the Assistant Secretary for Administration, to the 
Administrator. Now the Administrator 

Senator HickeNLooper. Has that helped, do you think, or will that 
help in the long run? 

Mr. Francis. Well, I would say that it is better than it was, but 
it still is a far cry from what is needed in order to do the job effectively. 
| have in mind the fact 

Senator HickENLooprER. Let us make that ery, and see where we 
cet; or shall we change it? 

Mr. Francis. I would say this: We have recommended—and by 
“We,” I mean the Director of the International Broadcasting Service, 
the several who have preceded my active status here—have uniformly 
recommended, and in very strong terms, that they be given the au- 
thority to handle personnel and accounting and other things that are 
now handled by the New York administrative office. They have 
been turned down continually on that. We have had recently, I think 
last fall 

Senator HickenLtooper. Who turns them down? 

Mr. Francis. They have been turned down by the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Administration of the Department of State, I believe, the 
job formerly held by Mr. Humelsine. 

Senator HickeNLooprer. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. Last fall the firm of McKinsey & Co., an independent 
management consultant firm, was asked to do a survey on the opera- 
tions in New York, the administrative operations. 

The principal recommendation of their report was that these activi- 
ties be consolidated in the International Broadcasting Service. That 
recommendation has not been accepted as of the moment. 


COST OF WASHINGTON-NEW YORK COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator HickENLOoPER. I see. 

You say in your statement that the costs of communication with 
Washington are heavy. The time of many senior staff members spent 
in travel to W ashington and in walking from building to building is 
wasted. Do you have any figures at hand that you could give us as 
to what the costs per year or per month of telegraph, telephone and 
other communications means are? 

Mr. Francis. I can cite one figure offhand, and that is that we have 
tieline costs in New York for telephones that cost $40,000 a year, that 
single item. 

The travel costs between New York and Washington I cannot give 
you offhand, but they must run to at least that amount or more. I 
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am now talking about the needs of officials in New York traveling to 
Washington for conferences, meetings, or hearings of this nature, and 
so on, and also the travel of Washington people up to New York for 
the same purpose. In other words, we are an integrated agency, and 
to have it in two separate places inevitably results in a great deal of 
time and money being spent for travel. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. Do you have records here which can be 
made available for our record as to the total amount of telephone costs 
of all kinds, and telegrams? 

Mr. Francis. I would be very happy to supply that for the com- 
mittee. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. Can you also supply the travel budget 
from here to Washington, let us say, or from here to other places? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickmnLooper. I presume that the entire travel budget 
from Washington here would not be in your hands. 

Mr. Francis. That I can get for you, though, Senator. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. You can? 

Mr. Francis. I would be very happy to get it. 

Senator HickeNLooper. If you get that information on those an- 
nual expenditures, we will put it into the record at this point. 

(Norre.—The following information was subsequently received by 
the subcommittee:) 


The information which Senator Hickenlooper requested concerning New York- 
Weshington travel is submitted herewith. Please note that the figures used are 
for the fiscal year 1952 since there are complete data for that period. 


New York-Washington travel 


New York to; Washington 
Washington |to New York 


Number of trips Vdd ; Feu ban 650 277 
Average duration (days ‘ aa Y nana 3 | 2% 
Total, man-hours... - As ee : 7 ; 1, 950 760 
SOR ns abd wtih ih oa ines + hake chips wai bral és $40, 000 $15, 884 


Actual cost of New York-Washington telephone tielines 


PIMA VORT TBO sen o « onnnadnn cn 4t 
Fiscal vear 1953-___ ee a ee on Ah at aieatpaaincmdice 


TIME SPENT IN TRAVEL 


Mr. Francis. I might say it is not just the expenditures either; it 
is the time that is spent doing it. If we have an important meeting 
in Washington it only takes half an hour, but still it is a full day wasted, 
you might say, in travel, because to get to Washington and back again 
means the day is gone. 

Senator HickrnLooprr. This may be a practical impossibility, but 
could some of you get your heads together and give us an estimate of 
the approximate amount of time that is wasted or consumed in getting 
from here to Washington, for instance, and back for the purpose of 
conferences? If you could tell us how much of that might be elimi- 
nated by a consolidation of the location of these things, that might be 
helpful. 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 
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Senator HickENLOoopER. I imagine that it would be nothing but a 
guess. 

(The following information was subsequently received by the 
subcommittee :) 


TIME WASTED IN NEW YORK-WASHINGTON TRAVEL 


The most modest estimate indicates that at least 500-man-days per year are 
wasted in New York-Washington travel, for attendance at conferences and meet- 
ings occasioned by the physical separation of IBS from the rest of the information 
program. 


REDUCING ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Francis. Another big item of expense is in the administrative 
field itself; that is, the accounting personel and the messenger per- 
sonnel and the personnel officers. 

While you could not eliminate the people by combining forces, you 
certainly could reduce the numbers that are needed if you consolidate 
the whole operation in one place. I could not give you an offhand 
estimate, nog do I think one has been developed that could be put in 
the record, but I can assure you that if we were able to combine the 
entire International Information Administration in one building that 
the administrative expenses of operating it could certainly be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

Senator HickENLoopER. Do you have any time studies of this opera- 
tion that indicate the average number of hours spent by the employees 
in their tasks, discounting coffee breaks and other time off? Do you 
have any actual studies to show that? 

Mr. Francis. I do not know precisely what we have. I understand 
we furnished such information to the House Appropriations Committee 
recently; and, if you like, I will have that information looked up and 
see if we can supply it. 

Senator HickENLoopER. If you can find it, it would be interesting 
to have it. 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

(The following information was subsequently received by the 
subcommittee :) 


COFFEE BREAKS AND LUNCH HOURS IN IBS 


It is fairly common practice throughout IBS to take a coffee break during the 
morning hours. It is estimated that the average such break is about 15 minutes. 
It should be pointed out that not all employees engage in this practice. 

The IBS lunch period of 45 minutes is generally strictly observed. 


CONSOLIDATION AS AN ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEM 


Senator HickenLooper. After all is said and done, the question of 
whether or not activities should be consolidated under one roof or in 
one area, whether New York or Washington, is essentially a matter of 
administrative management, is it not? 

Mr. Francis. I would think so; yes. 

Senator HickENLooper. The way it is consolidated is of interest to 
the Congress and particularly to the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. But it finally resolves itself into a question 
of vigorous and efficient administrative management. 
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Mr. Francis. That is correct. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. It is up to the administrators to recom- 
mend and to attempt to establish whatever is most efficient. 

Mr. Francis. I think we would operate better as an outfit apart 
from the administrative implications if we were in Washington, for a 
number of reasons. 

[ think, you will recall, that Mr. McDonnell suggested that it might 
be desirable to have the whole information program sent to New York. 
I do not think that is going to be done. I think the Administrator 
wants to be in Washington and close to the policy center, and so forth, 
and I think for that very reason the Voice of America should be down 
there, too. 

We operate on a long-range basis as matters stand now, and I think 
there bas grown up a degree of separatism for that reason, and I think 
we would find in the long run, although we would have difficulties in 
moving, and there would be personnel problems, and we would find 
it, perhaps, difficult to get certain kinds of language specialists, in the 
long run the program itself would benefit by being in Washington 
rather than in New York. 

Senator GreEN. Would not the date line itself help? 

Mr. Francis. It might well help, Senator; yes. 

Senator HickenLoopger. Thank you very much, Mr. Francis. 

Mr. Francis. Mr. Chairman, may I submit this exhibit for the 
record? 

(Notr.—The document above referred to is as follows: ) 


IBS BupcGetr AND AccouNTING CONTROL 
BUDGET PREPARATION 


After basic budgetary assumptions are established by the Administrator, IIA, 
and the Deputy Administrator, IBS, the estimates and justifications are prepared 
by the [BS divisions and submitted to the Office of the Controller, IBS. 

The estimates are then reviewed, adjusted where necessary, and consolidated 
into the overall IBS budget. This document is then submitted to IMA/B, 
Washington. The budget then goes to the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress 
as the case may be. 

BUDGET PLANNING 


After the money has been appropriated by the Congress, a financial plan is 
developed by the same areas of IBS, consolidated and submitted to IMA/B, 
Washington, as the annual apportionment. After the approval of the appor- 
tionment by IMA/B, Washington, and the Bureau of the Budget, allotments are 
then issued by IMA/B on form DS-150, The Controller receives the allotments in 
New York for all of the operations in New York. This includes operational 
supplies and equipment purchased domestically for shipment to relay bases and 
USIS missions. 

The remainder of the allotments ware distributed by IMA/B, Washington, as 
follows: 

(a) Department of State, Office of Personnel —Funds covering costs incident to 
movement of personnel to and from overseas assignments (including dependents 
and household effects). ; 

(b) Department of State, Office of Operating Facilities—Funds covering costs 
of telephone tie lines between ILA (Washington) and IBS (New York). 

(c) Washington Program Center.—Funds covering cost of IBS operations in 
Washington (program center, cable room, liaison office). 

(d) Various embassies and missions abroad.—Funds covering salaries of local 
employees, living and quarters allowances of American employees, and general 
operating expenses incurred locally by relay bases. 
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ACTING CONTROI 


The comptroller, after receiving the allotment for New York operations, sub- 
allots by internal allotment notification funds to the Division of IBS, broken down 
by quarterly limitations and specific appropriation limitations. 

Allotment ledgers are maintained by each suballottee on a standard form 1015 
and 1016 for allotment reporting and fiscal control on a subobject classification 
basis. 

Requisitions or other obligating documents are posted to these ledgers as obli- 
gations for control purposes because of the timelag between submission of requisi- 
tion and its conversion to a purchase order. When a purchase order is issued, a 
copy is furnished by NAO to the operating division. Adjustment of obligation 
and available balance is made at that time, if necessary. Invoices and/or vouch 
ers are certified for receipt of supplies or services by operating divisions and proces- 
sed for payment through Fiscal Branch, NAO, which forwards schedules of dis- 
bursements to the local Treasury disbursing office. Copies of such liquidating 
instruments (invoices, vouchers, etc.) are furnished operating divisions, indicating 
amount actually paid by Fiscal after audit. The individual transactions are then 
closed from the standpoint of the allotment ledger by liquidating the established 
obligations and adjusting the balance, if necessary, in accordance with the actual 
payment. 

In the case of payrolls, the estimated monthly cost is established as an obliga- 
tion at the beginning of each month by means of an Advice of Miscellaneous Obli- 
gation, form DS-35, prepared and obligated by the operating division. As pay- 
rolls are processed by the Fiscal Branch, NAO, and forwarded to the Treasury for 
payment, form FS-477, Register of Interoffice Transfers, is prepared by NAO and 
sent to the operating division. This form indicates the actual amount of the pay- 
roll and is used by the operating division to effect liquidation and/or adjustment 
of the estimated amount shown on the Advice of Miscellaneous Obligation and 
posted to the allotment ledger. 

In the case of travel, the entire estimated cost of the trip, including transporta- 
tion, per diem, and miscellaneous costs, is shown on Form DS—24a, Request for 
and Authorization of Domestic Travel. The approved authorization is used as a 
posting medium in the obligation column of the allotment ledger. After comple- 
tion.of the trip, the traveler prepares Standard Form 1012, Travel Voucher, cov- 


ering common carrier, per diem and miscellaneous reimbursable expenses. A copy 
of the audited voucher is furnished the operating Division by NAO, Fiscal Branch, 
and liquidation of that portion of the obligation is effected in accordance with the 
amount shown thereon. When the transportation bill from the common carrier is 
received and audited by NAO, Fiscal, an individual dummy voucher is furnished 
the operating division for each travel authorization involved, and this is used to 
liquidate the transportation portion of the obligation in the allotment ledger. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


With the close of each month, each suballottee or operating division submits to 
the Office of the Controller, IBS, Form DS—910, Report of Obligations and Ex- 
penditures, showing the status of the funds allotted for his control. This report 
shows the amount allotted, the monthly and cumulative totals of obligations and 
expenditures. Obligations are broken down by subobject classification. The 
Office of the Controller, as recipient of the overall IBS, allotment verifies and con- 
solidates the Divisional Forms DS-910 and prepares a summary Form DS—910, 
which is forwarded to IMA/B, Washington, at the close of business of the third 
working day after the close of the reporting period. 

The Office of the Controller also prepares a separate DS—910, showing the status 
of funds allotted under specific congressional limitation. 


LETTER CONCERNING DOCUMENTS SUBMITTED 


Mr. Francis. Senator, I would like to introduce at the close of my 
remarks this morning, as acting director, and insert a letter that I 
sent to Major Holthusen, explaining about the materials we turned 
over to him. Would you like me to read the letter or just insert it? 

Senator HickENLooperR. Would you like to insert it? 
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Mr. Francis. Yes. 
Senator HickeNnLooper. I think that can go into the record at the 
close of your remarks. 
Just read it into the record; it will not take very long. 


Mr. Francis. The letter is dated May 7 and is ‘addressed to Major 
Holthusen: 












Dear Masor Houtuusen: I have gone over a number of documents which 
are being made available to you by various employees of IBS for use at the hearings 
next week here in New York. 

I think these materials will in the main prove most useful in presenting a full 
and fair picture of VOA and its operations. On the other hand, there are a few 
items in some of the papers with which IBS could not officially agree. For 
example, one of the papers recommends that we abolish the distinction between 
Foreign Service people on assignments in New York, and regular civil service 
employees. If we are to continue to obtain and use the excellent area knowledge 
and political ability of trained Foreign Service personnel, I believe we will have 
to continue to draw on the regular Foreign Service of the United States to some 
extent. In so doing, I think it would be most unfortunate to require such people 
to lose their Foreign Service status for a temporary assignment here in the United 
St»tes. At any rate, the problem is not as simple as the solution would seem to 
indicate. 

There are other items of this kind, but happily they are few in number. 1 
think by and large the material is all right in the form presented, and I prefer 
not to edit it, or suggest changes, in view of the volume of work this would entail. 

I would like at this time also to express to you the appreciation of the entire 
staff for the cooperative and helpful way you have gone about your assignment 
here for the committee. It has been a pleasure to work with you. 


Senator HickenLooper. Thank you, Mr. Francis. 


At 2 o’clock we will convene in room 428, and this session will be 
adjourned at this time. 


Whereupon, at 1 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., in room 
428, 250 West 57th Street, New York City.) 






















AFTERNOON SESSION 










Senator HickENLooPER. The subcommittee will come to order. 
Senator Green will be here in a few moments. 
The first witness’ this afternoon is Mr. Edwin M. J. Kretzmann, 
adviser. All right, Mr. Kretzmann. 












STATEMENT OF EDWIN M. J, KRETZMANN, POLICY ADVISER, 
INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING SERVICE 





. KrerzMann. I was born a Connecticut Yankee in Stanford, 
1904, son of a Lutheran clergyman and of the daughter of a Lutheran 
clergyman, educated at Lutheran parochial se thools in New Youk C ity, 

pretrained for the Lutheran ministry by a 6-year classical course at 
Concordia Institute, Bronxville, N. Y., and graduated from Concordia 
Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., in 1930, with the equivalent 
of a B. D. degree. Since my predilection ran toward teaching I had 
done coneurrent work in Washington University in St. Louis and at 
the University of Alberta in Edmonton, Alberta, during a 2-year 
period of apprentice teaching in western Canada. In 1930 I began 
teaching German language and literature at Ohio State University 
in Columbus, Ohio, and received my M. A. from that institution in 
June 1931. In 1932 I transferred as instructor to Brown University 
in Providence, R. I., completed my doctorate in 1936 with a thesis 
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on the prewar German utopias 1890-1914—and became successively 
assistant to the deaa, assistant professor, and assistant dean of the 
college. 


MILITARY BACKGROUND OF WITNESS 


In the spring of 1942 the Sixth Army Corps in Providence, R. I., 
“borrowed” me from the university to organize and teach a school of 
training for interrogators of German prisoners of war. As a result of 
the success of this school, the Army commissioned me a captain in 
Military Intelligence in October 1942 and ordered me to duty with 
MIS in Washington. The university placed me on leave for the dura- 
tion. My duties with MIS were concerned largely with long-range 
strategic political and psychological factors which might affect our 
conduct of the war against Germany and postwar planning. In con- 
nection with my duties I was sent to north Africa briefly in 1943 and 
visited Casablanca, Marrakech, and Algiers. In 1944 I was sent to 
England in preparation for the invasion of the European mainland 
and worked closely with the British War Office in handling high level 
and knowledgeable prisoners. In September and October I was 
briefly assigned to the 12th Army group in the forward combat zones 
of France. From there I was recalled to London to help prepare com- 
mand officers for future occupation duties in Germany. For these 
services I was awarded the Bronze Star. 

In January of 1945 I was assigned to organize the intelligence section 
of the nucleus Austrian Control Commission and transferred to 
Caserta, Italy, where the Control Commission was being organized. 
In connection with my duties I traveled extensively throughout Italy 
during the next 4 months and was at Verona when the final surrender 
of German forces took place. I assisted in setting up CIC posts in 
Austria and planned the roundup of Austrian Nazis which permitted 
local governments to function quickly and successfully. In August 
of 1945 I proceeded to Vienna as a member of General Mark Clark’s 
staff, in charge of the Intelligence Coordination Unit of G—2 which 
was responsible for the overall daily and weekly reports on which the 
local policies of the United States High Commissioner were based. I 
was also General Clark’s personal liaison with the Austrian Govern- 
ment and delivered, and later helped to write, all of the oroeene 
General Clark made to the Austrian public. I also participated 1 
four-power negotiations with the Russians on many occasions and was 
the representative of the United States High Commissioner in Austria 
at the Austrian Treaty negotiations in London in the fall of 1947 and 
the spring of 1948. For these services I was awarded the Legion of 
Merit of the United States Army and maligned by the Soviets as 

“chief anti-Soviet espionage agent in Austria” after I had left there 
in 1948, 


FOREIGN SERVICE BACKGROUND AND FURTHER TRAVELS OF WITNESS 


Upon the suggestion of several foreign service officers with whom I 
had worked closely in Italy and Austria, 1 applied for, and was ac- 
cepted by, the Foreign Service as a class 3 officer in July of 1948. 
I was honorably discharged from the Army in June of 1948 and resigned 
from my position at Brown University that same month. 
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After undergoing 3 months training at the Foreign Service Institute, 
[ was assigned as consul to do economic work in Shanghai, China. 
At the request of the Office of International Information, my departure 
was delayed 6 months while I set up a Policy Guidance Unit in Wash- 
ington to provide liaison with the media and particularly the Voice of 
America, in the field of political background and information policy. 
This staff was continued and expanded into the present policy staff 
of the Assistant Administrator for Policy and Plans—IPO. 

I arrived in Shanghai in April of 1949, 2 weeks before the Com- 
munists took Nanking and 6 weeks before they took Shanghai. My 
knowledge of Communist tactics and strategy gained in observing and 
reporting their actions ia Eastern Europe proved invaluable in analyz- 
ing and predicting Communist moves in China. In August of 1951, 
I was made executive officer of the Consulate General in Shanghai 
and, as such, had general supervisory responsibility for all of the 
activities of the consulate staff, including the information program. 
When all of our posts were closed in China early in 1950, I was trans- 
ferred to Seoul, Korea, for my next post. Upon successfully evacuat- 
ing the American staff and 750 refugees via Tientsin in April of 1950, 
however, I was ordered to proceed to the United States and take up 
duties as Associate Chief for Policy of the Voice of America in New 
York. 

I have held this position, newly designated as policy adviser, IBS, 
since June of 1950. In connection with my duties I have traveled in 
the Near East, visiting Lebanon, Turkey, and Greece, and in Europe, 
where I conferred with the Ambassadors from the [ron Curtain coun- 
tries in Paris in March of 1952. 

In June of 1952, I accompanied Dr. Wilson Compton and Brigadier 
General McClure of Army Psychological Warfare to Korea and Japan 
for a first-hand look at our problems there and discussions with General 
Clark and his staff as well as our Ambassadors in Korea and Japan. 
[ have also visited for varying periods of time in the Philippines, 
extensively in Germany, France, and Luxembourg and very briefly in 
some Latin American countries. I am presently assigned to the politi- 
cal division of Embassy Belgrade, Yugoslavia, for my next post. 


POLICY PROBLEMS OF VOA 





The policy adviser is a staff officer to the director of VOA and as such 
all his decisions are made in the name and with the authority of the 
director. His chief function is to guide the output and operations of 
the Voice so that both conform to the intent of Congress as outlined 
in Public Law 402 and further the basic objectives of United States 
foreign policy. 

The policy problems of the Voice are unique for three reasons: 

The VOA delivers its product directly to the consumer and not 

through the hands of a field organization which can and does exercise 
discretion in the distribution of other media materials such as press 
releases and films. The Voice must therefore have the policy lines 
absolutely straight and also must have tailored its product to take 
into account local sensitivities. 

2. The Voice is constrained to be timely and topical in its treatment 
of events if it wishes to retain its audience. Failure on the part of the 
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Voice to talk about the most important issue of the day because policy 
guidance is still held up in the usual channels of Government clear- 
ances would soon cause our audience to turn to other sources of infor- 
mation. By maintaining rapid, direct telephonic communication’with 
responsible policy officers in Washington, the policy adviser of IBS 
can frequently work out a usable line anywhere from 12 hours to 7 
lays before the finished guidance is transmitted to New York. 

The fact that the Voice is faced with certain specific deadlines 
on ‘ae air and the necessity for filling the allotted air time with mean- 
ingful material makes it necessary to have a policy adviser who is 
intimately familiar with the broadcast schedules and the staff capabili- 
ties. An immediate answer to a Soviet propaganda thrust, recogniz- 
able as such, can be parried effectively by a skilled radio propagandist 
before the Soviet line takes root by virtue of its gratuitous reporting 
through the news agencies of the free world. One example of this 
was the Stalin Christmas Day answers to questions submitted by 
Scotty Reston of the Times. By quick radio counterpropaganda 
we were able to counter this thrust several days before Mr. Dulles 
made an official answer. 


LIAISON AND SERVICE FUNCTIONS OF POLICY ADVISER 


The functions of the policy adviser are largely those of a service 
and liaison unit. The policy adviser of the IBS strives to furnish the 
operator who voices a script over the microphone with a clear under- 
standing of his objectives. It has been my experience at IBS during 
the past 3 years that the more policy is pushed down to the operational 
level, the better the output and the less resistance on the part of 
operators to policy directives. 

The liaison functions is very much of a 2-way street. Suggestions 
from the operators for handling stories or for propaganda themes are 
rapdily passed to Washington through the policy adviser and fre- 
quently contribute greatly to the shaping of policies both political 
and informational. 

The policy adviser also services a very useful and necessary function 
in passing on classified background information on a “need to know 
basis’? to the operators. Very frequently sensitive issues are first 
reported to the Department in classified communications from the 
missions abroad. Since most of these issues eventually become 
public knowledge, the process of alerting the operators to the local 
sensitivities regarding any specific issue enables the writers and 
editors to handle the material from the very outset with an awareness 
of the policy implications of each particular issue. This type of func- 
tion is usefully supplemented by frequent communications from 
Washington to the policy adviser, »lerting him to the troublesome 
aspects ‘of upcoming events. 

In practice the policy adviser is ta. recipient of all political and 
information guidance from Washington. Many of these guidances are 
duplicated and distributed to the operators in New York if the ma- 
terial is considered pertinent to radio broadcasting and applicable 
generally throughout the operation. Guidances applicable to regional 
or local problems are passed on directly to the officials responsible for 
broadcasts to those areas. 

31024—53—pt. 2 
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POLICY MEETINGS 


The policy adviser holds a series of six policy meetings every day, 
Monday through Friday, and one general policy meeting on Saturdays. 
Policy guidance on Sundays is handled through the central news desk 
which is in telephonic communication with a member of the Polic) J 
Advisory Unit on a 24-hour basis. The large general meeting at 
9:30 every morning reviews briefly the major news stories of the day 
and sets the United States line regarding them, followed by a brief 
recapitulation of each of the major issues in each of the 4 principal 
geographic areas. This procedure serves to maintain a global interest 
on the part of the Voice and prevents narrow regionalization. The 
large policy meeting is followed by 5 regional policy meetings devoted 
to specific area problems and stories and timed to precede the major 
broadcasts by approximately 2 hours. The regional meetings are: 
the Near and Middle East, the far eastern area, the Eastern European 
area including Russia and the satellites, the Western E uropean area 
and Latin America. 

At the discussions at these regional meetings, the language service 
chiefs brief the policy adviser on the impact of certain stories and 
themes in their target area and raise specific policy questions based 
upon their analysis of the climate of opinion in the target area. The 
policy adviser in turn furnishes them with background material and 
passes on specific elaboration of general policies. All of these meetings 
are classified meetings and the people i in attendance are fully cleared 
for the reception of classified material and generally knowledge able 
with regard to the policy implications. Based on his discussions at 
these regional policy meetings, the guidances passed on through ITA 
in Washington, his discussions with political and policy officers during 
the course of the day, plus analysis of the incoming messages from 
missions in the field, the policy adviser prepares at the close of business 
each day an overnight directive which sets the principal lines for 
output for the next 24 hours. For weekends a weekend directive is 
prepared on Friday nights to cover foreseeable events until Monday 
morning. 

This method of operating has been worked out over the past 2% 
years and has proven itself highly effective in giving a greater sense 
of participation to the operator in the formulation of policies and a 
much higher degree of understanding and cooperation in the imple- 
mentation of the basic objectives of LIA. 

In view of the cooperative nature of this operation and the daily 
opportunity to operators to put forth their views, the problem of 
deviation from the policy line has considerably lessened. It is the 
responsibility of the program manager, the division, branch and 
language service heads, to see that the polici ies laid down and agreed 
upon are implemented in the broadcasts. An independent monitoring 
unit staffed by American citizens and attached to the office of the 
program manager, checks broadcasts on a random basis for conformity 
to policy directives. In addition, the 300 missions of the State 
Department abroad thoroughly monitor the Voice and any deviations 
from the “‘line’”’ are promptly notified to IBS. Scripts are available 
for each broadcast and recordings are preserved so that all reasonable 
precautions against imadvertent or deliberate deviations can be 
detected, 
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From the above brief description of the functions of the policy 
adviser and from the experience gained in almost 3 years of running 
this unit, I would strongly recommend the continuance and strengthen- 
ing of this function. Even if we succeed in obtaining competent, 
politically acute personnel to head the geographical divisions and the 
ae eadeh language desks, the function of the policy adviser would still 
be vitally necessary to coordinate the output and to insure that we 
speak as one Voice of America and not as many conflicting or incon- 
sistent voices, 

The problems of determining radio broadcast policy are so insistent 
and so broad in scope that a separate policy staff for this function is 
necessary. ‘The scope of guidances required by the broad responsi- 
bilities of ITA quite properly cannot be pin- pointed to, or adequate for, 
the unique requirements of radio broadcasting. The difficulties we 
have recently encountered trying to draft a directive which would 
cover the use of Communist material in libraries and broadcast opera- 
tions, to take the two extremes, illustrate quite pointedly the problem 
that exists. Since radio would in most cases be the first to react to 
new developments, it is urgently necessary that the IBS policy adviser 
continue to have immediate and direct access to policy information 
and background in order to handle materials effectively. Whatever 
the new setup of the new information agency may be, this factor should 
be uppermost in the minds of those responsible for the new organization. 

In order to operate effectively, radio broadcasting must be able to 
react swiftly and at the same time correctly from the point of view of 
policy. This would logically lead to the elimination of as much 
bureaucratic channeling as can be safely eliminated between the policy 
decisions on the highest Government level and the conversion into 
broadcast policies by the Policy Advisory Unit of IBS. There are 
situations in which a single telephone call to a responsible officer will 
furnish the required clearances. ‘There are other cases in which neces- 
sary concurrences or points of view from other areas of the Depart- 
ment of State, or even other agencies of the Government, are required. 
The machinery should be so set up that this speedy consultation can 
be held in those cases where it is necessary. The touchstone of the 
policy adviser’s wisdom is to know when to ask. All other channels 
such as now exist through ILA and IPO would then become largely 
superfluous. 


ROLE OF INFORMATION DIRECTOR IN POLICY FORMULATION 


Senator HickenLooprr. Thank you, Mr. Kretzmann. 

From your experience as a policy adviser for this operation, what 
is your feeling about the Barisnee of the director of the information 
program if it should be set up as a separate or semiautonomous 
agency? Do you think the Director of the entire information pro- 

ram should be a party to policy discussions and decisions at the 
highest level, or should he simply——— 

Mr. KrerzmMann. I do, very much. 

Senator HickENLOoopER (continuing). Take his direction from some- 
one else? 

Mr. Kretzmann. No;I think he has to be a party to the discussions, 
and we have approached this in the last 3 years very much. 
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There is representation from the informational side in some of the 
discussions of policy at the very highest level in the Department of 
State and elsewhere. But this is very essential—I think that he 
should have his say at the very formulation of the policy. 

Senator HickeNLoorrr. Do you place it on the basis that he should 
have it as a matter of right or as a matter of grace or courtesy? 

Mr. Krerzmann. I think he should have it as a matter of right 
because it does not make any sense unless that angle is injected at 
the very beginning. 

I am inclined to agree with Senator Benton, who testified before 
your committee, that he thinks the Department of State needs this 
ae more than the program needs the Department of State, 

ecause this—— 

Senator HickENLooper. He has a very zealous interest in this 
particular program, and I am not surprised that he takes that position. 

Mr. Krerzmann. Well, I fully agree with him. 

Senator HickENLoopeEr. It is a very important program, and with- 
out doubt it is a new weapon in foreign policy—that is, new to 
American operations. 

Mr. KrerzMann. That is correct. 

Senator HickENLOopPER. We have not had very much experience 
with it in the past, so it is very important that we learn. 

Mr. KrerzMann. I think if we compare it to air power, there was 
a very interesting comparison. It is something we have got to learn 
to use as an instrument of diplomacy in the present day “world, and 
the very fact that it has existed in the Department of State has, to 
some extent at least, made the Foreign Service officers and the political 
desk officers aware of this instrument, and they have been affected by 

I think, to some extent in their policy decisions, not as much as 
we would like to have it. 


VALUE OF QUICK COUNTERPROPAGANDA 


Senator HickenLooper. In your statement, you say that one ex- 
ample of this ability to meet questions as they arise in other countries 
is the incident concerning Stalin’s Christmas Day answers to questions 
submitted by Scotty Reston of the Times. You said that by quick 
radio counterpropaganda, you were able to counter this thrust several 
days before Mr. Dulles made an official answer. How were you able 
to do that? 

Mr. KuetzMann. Well, as you remember, it was Christmas Day; 
it was pretty hard to raise anybody that day, to get answers, but I did 

talk to many people in the Department of State; but what we could 

do was to review the previous times in which Stalin had used news- 
paper questions in order to make statements. By putting it in that 
framework we were already undercutting it as something new and 
particularly significant, and then we pointed out that in previous 
occasions such moves had not amounted to anything, that they were 
just propaganda gestures and did not really represent any new 
diplomatic approach which, I think, was also very useful. 
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LANGUAGE USED IN VOA BROADCASTS 


Senator Hicken.Loorer. There has been a lot of criticism of the 
Voice of America to the effect that programs developed in this country 
often fail completely to get down to the level of understanding of the 
people that we want to reach. Other points of criticism are: that we 
use a great many people here in the Voice of America who have been 
away from their own countries—if they are nationals of certain coun- 
tries—for a long time; and that we use a great many people whose 
accents in the language which they are using—which, incidentally, 
may be the tongue of their national origins—makes it plain to the 
people who listen that this or that broadcaster is not actually one of 
them, but is some foreigner with a dialect in that language. That 
sometimes creates more suspicion than it does atceptance. You have 
heard that criticism, I presume? 

M1. KrerzMann. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickentooperr. Is there something to that? 

Mr. KrerzMann. Well, first, there are two questions in what you 
say, really. On the question of the language, I have absolutely no 
hesitancy in saying that the language we use is the best possible, 
I get these comments all the time, we do, that there is dialect in it, 
and so on. 

That is a lot of nonsense, because we have our programs listened to 
by panel experts in the language, and we make every effort to see that 
the language we use is perfect so far as accepted usage in that language 
is concerned. 

In some cases, as happened recently, a German newspaper suggested 

it was criticizing the German used on certain radio stations in 
Germany —and suggested that if they wanted to hear perfect German 
diction they should listen to the Voice of America from the United 
States. 

So, on the language side I have no hesitancy in saying these are 
made by irresponsible people, I think, these charges about the 
language. 

There is a lot of argument about which is the best dialect. 

Senator HickENLoorer. The major sources of the criticism that 
has come to me have been exchange students who have come here 
from a number of these countries. 

Mr. KretzMann. That is quite possible. 

Senator HickmEnLoorrerR. And they have said repeatedly—not 
always directly to me, but in letters that have been forwarded to 
me—that so often the Voice of America is an object of ridicule in 
their countries because it just is not ‘‘on the button,’”’ as we would say. 

Mr. KretzMann. You mean languagewise? 

Senator H1ickENLoorEer. They refer to the language used, to the 
method of presentation, and so on. I am merely saying that those 
are the criticisms that come to us. I do not know myself whether or 
not they are sound criticisms. 

Mr. KrerzMann. Well, any citizen of Hamburg, Germany, for 
example, will claim his German is the only perfect German. Actually 
it is not. There is a standard German language which we use, which 
is the accepted pronunciation. 
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Senator HickenLoorer. There is a standard German language 
which we study in school, but which practically no German under- 
stands, so far as I know. 

Mr. KretzMann. Well, the Germans themselves have agreed on a 
certain pronunciation which we use. I do not know why I keep on 
using Germany as an example. 


RESPONSIVENESS TO CHANGING LOCAL SITUATIONS 


Your second point that we may not seem to be right on top of the 
situation in a country, I am sure is quite true, because that has a lot 
of reasons. 

We do not have a network of reporters around the world which, 
I think, we should have, which would enable us to keep right in touch 
with the latest developments in each country. 

We are dependent to a large extent on intelligence material, on 
reporting in newspapers, and so on, from the area, and on the Foreign 
Service reporting, which is not really geared to this type of operation. 
It is entirely political. But, I think. generally speaking, we keep as 
much abreast as we can of the situation in each country. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN LOCAL PROGRAMING AND VOA OPERATIONS 


The other point that I would like to make here is that you cannot 
expect the Voice of America to be the voice of, say, Iran, to speak as 
though it were speaking locally. 

We have a certain obligation to reflect American viewpoints toward 
Iran, to reflect America, which have nothing to do with the local 


situation. 

There, in my mind, is the distinction between local programing and 
the Voice of America. Both, I think, are extremely necessary, but 
they cannot supplant each other. 

A man who does a local program, say, in Teheran, Iran, cannot 
speak for the policies of the United States because he does not get to 
know them until weeks later and, perhaps, in some situations he 
never gets to know them until months later. But one of our jobs is to 
keep the area informed as to what the latest policies of the United 
States in the whole field of international! affairs are. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF MATERIAL COMPOSED IN UNITED STATES 


Senator HickeNn.LooprEr. That leads to the question of whether or 
not the Voice of America should be only a factual expression of the 
official policies of the United States—whether or not it should stay 
out of the entertainment and interpretive field, leaving those fields to 
some other group. 

May I give you a little more background of my thinking? One of 
the major criticisms of our entire information program used to center 
around the fact that too much of the literature was made up in New 
York or in Paris or in Washington, and sent out to the field in great 
volumes. When it got to the field it was found to be, in many eases, 
inapplicable to the country it was designed to serve. They had 
missed the target in those countries because they were too far removed. 
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Some smart person in New York, for example, thought that a certain 
item would appeal to the people of a particular country. Therefore, 
they turned out a million copies of this item, but people in that country 
did not understand it—it did nct affect them. 

We have had countless illustrations of that situation. Material 
would be sent out to the field from some central production head- 
quarters, and the people on the ground, in the field, would say: 
‘That is so fantastic we will not distribute it. It is just no good for 
this area.” This did not happen in every instance—I do not mean 
that at all—but it has happened. 

I think that that has been changed very substantially in the last 
2 years; I think, perhaps, there is greater authority vested in the 
people on the ground because of their familiarity with general appeal 
in their particular locality. Instead of developing most of the material 
in 2 or 3 centers, using a lot of people who are eagerly attempting to 
put out lots of literature and other material, perhaps it is now being 
based upon the ideas and under the control of our field people who are 
supervising our activities in the local countries. 

But I wonder if the Voice of America may or may not still be in a 
situation where it develops a tremendous amount of material to go 
out over the air which, in a lot of places, just does not hit the target? 

Mr. KretrzmMann. I think the criteria that you are talking about 
are not applicable to broadcasts coming from the United States to 
that country, not entirely. 

Senator Hickentooper. I think I would differ with you on that. 
I think they are applicable to propaganda broadcasts—that is, to 
various types of programs in addition to pure factual statements, 
If we attempt to put out entertainment, if we attempt to tell stories, 
if we attempt to appeal to them on this or that line of emotion, it is 
the same as developing the literature right here. 

Mr. KretzMann. Well, my exclusive interest is how much political 
freight it carries; even if we tell stories, we look at it as to whether it 
carries a propaganda theme or propaganda message. I think there 
must be a distinction made between broadcasts which emanate from 
the United States and go into the area, and magazines, leaflets, or 
motion pictures which are produced for the area to be circulated, let 
us say, distributed in the land. 

I was on the receiving end of some of these, and I objected just as 
strongly as you have just put it to some of the material that was put 
out. I think this is a slightly different problem from the one that we 
have. I agree with you. 

Senator HickENLooreR. That is what I am trying to get at: How 
is it different? 1am not saying that it is or is not different. It seems 
to me that many of the same elements are involved in the development 
of a varied radio program as are involved in the development of a 
varied newspaper or periodical program. 

Mr. KrerzmMann. If you have, say, 15 minutes or a half hour on the 
air to a certain country, you choose the materials that are going to get 
across, we hope, every day some kind of a purposeful message that 
implements United States foreign policy objectives. 

Yow, some of that, as you say, may be entertainment material de- 
signed to keep the audience listening on this or that. But even that 
has an undercurrent, we always hope, of some kind of an intent, 
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Now, that material, I fully agree with you, must be as carefully 

tailored as anything that you would originate in that country, so that 
it fits the tastes and the needs of those people, and here is where, I 
think, public-affairs officers in the field have completely failed in their 
duty to recognize that this Voice of America is as much their instru- 
ment as it is ours in New York. 

[ have traveled around and talked to these people and said, ‘For 
heaven’s sake, give us program suggestions, give us program outlines, 
that do the job which you want.” 

Chey do not pay any attention to us, because it does not come out 
of their budgets, so they pay no attention to the needs of the Voice. 

Senator HickeNLooprer. We have a lot of good public-affairs offic- 
ers, people who are well equipped, in a lot of places; but we also have 
a lot of them who have no conception of what this program is trying 
to do throughout the world today. 

I have seen them in many places, and I have sat down and talked 
with them. Either they have no conception of what this program is 
about or I have no conception of what it is about, because we just 
do not see eye to eye on the thing. I think, therefore, some criticism 
about the field recommendations. may be justified. 


OF FIELD OFFICES 








INFORMATION, ENTERTAINMENT, AND PROPAGANDA IN VOA BROADCASTS 
There is great concern today as to whether or not the Voice of 
America should continue to be a versatile operation. Should it con- 
fine itself strictly to the cold, factual, official declarations of the Ameri- 
can Government, letting the entertainment and interpretation activ- 
ities be conducted by other agencies of the Government operating 
through other media; or should these activities stay with the Voice 
of America? 

Mr. KrerzmMann. Well, I, perhaps, could agree with you on the 
entertainment side, although there, too, I think you have to have some 
of it. 

But when you come to interpretation of foreign policy, we have got 
to do it. I mean, you cannot take a policy statement ‘which is care- 
fully written by the Secretary of State, with all of the nuances of every 
word so that it can stand up as a written document. ‘To make that 
meaningful to mass audience, such as we have, you must go into some 
detail in interpreting it. What does this mean in terms of the com- 
monman? That, I think, is good propaganda, if I may use that word, 
to which I am not—— 

Senator HickenLooprr. Propaganda can be truthful or not. 

Mr. KretzmMann. That is right. But that is our job to take it and 
bring it down to the level where the man in the street can understand 
what it means to him, what this policy of the United States means, 
and that, I think, it is very essential that we do that, and that is what 
we do most of the time. We may take a single, if I may just continue 
a moment, a single statement of policy by the Secretary—— 

Senator HickeNnLooprr. Go ahead. 

Mr. KretrzmMann. Maybe the subject—or, let us take a concrete 
case, the President’s speech on April 16 gefore the ANSE, has been 
the subject I am getting at, but upward of 25 scripts we have done 
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trying to take that speech and put it in terms meaningful to the 
man in the street all over the world 

What did he mean by that? We have done at least 25 seripts on, 
if 1 am not mistaken, that 1 speech alone, not going beyond the frame 
that he set up, but taking it and explaining it in terms, vivid terms, 
we hope, pictorial terms, of what it actually means. 

Senator HickeNLoopEerR. Senator Green, do you have some 
questions? 


RELATIONSHIP OF IBS TO CONGRESS AND STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senator Green. I would like to ask a few. I am very sorry, 
Mr. Kretzmann, to have been late and not to have heard the first 
part of your testimony. But my curiosity tells me to ask you one 
or two questions. If you have answered them before, I will not ask 
you to encumber the record by repeating your previous answers. 

But while I was listening to your testimony after I came into the 
room, I was also running through the written statement that, I 
assume, you filed? 

Mr. Krerzmann. That is right, sir. 

Senator Green. And the very first thing that I read, about the 
function and operation of policy in IBS, made me want to ask my 
first. question. 

You say that your function is to guide the output and operations 
of the Voice so that it will conform to the intent of Congress, as 
outlined in Publie Law 402, and further the basic objectives of foreign 
policy. 

Anyone would think from reading that that you were working with 
the Congress rather than the Secretary of State. The legislative 
branch of the Government is not the one defining foreign policy 
under our Constitution; it is the executive branch. But no reference 
is made in this statement to that fact. I wanted to ask you why not. 

Mr. KrerzMann. Well, Public Law 402 defines as one of our duties 
the spreading abroad of the opinions of Congress in the interests of 
promoting the understanding of the United States and of United States 
foreign policy. 

Senator Green. But you are construing foreign policy as policy 
defined by Congress, are you not? 

Mr. Krerzmann. I do not think so, sir. What we do is use Con- 
gressmen a lot, Senators and Representatives, who back up a statement 
by the President or introduce a resolution into the Congress imple- 
menting something that the President has proposed in the fiela of 
foreign policy. 

Then there are a number of speeches made on the floor by those for 
and against. We make very heavy use of those statements because 
they give us an official line. 

Senator Green. Then you do not regard it as your chief duty to 
publicize the policy of Congress, as defined by the President and his 
Cabinet through the Secretary of State? 

Mr. KrerzMann. Well, does the Congress have a different foreign 
policy from the United States Government? 

Senator Green. No, the Congress is the United States Government 
for that purpose; that is my point, but you do not mention it. 

Mr. KretzMann. Do you mention what, sir? 
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Senator Green. You do not mention that the Department of State 
is the organ for defining our foreign policy. 

Mr. KrerzMann. You are quite right; I assumed that was known. 
I did not specifically mention it. 

Senator Green. I think that would account for many of the differ- 
ences of opinion that may have arisen between your office and the 
Department of State. There have been such diflerences, have ther: 
not? 

Mr. KrerzmMann. I would not say there have been any serious ones, 
sir. Weare a part of the Department of State. 









DEFINING AND PUBLICIZING FOREIGN POLICY 















Senator Green. In another place, you say that if a certain policy, 
which you advocate, were followed, there would be less resistance on 
the part of the operators to the policy directives. Are you not refer- 
ring to the opposition on your part to the Secretary of State? 

Mr. KrerzMann. I think it says the problem of the resistance. The 
problem is always there, but when you explain why certian things 
sre being Jone to the operators, you never have any trouble with 
them, that is what I am trying to say. 

I think it refers to the problem of it, does it not, the problem of 
deviation? J do not think in my 3 years here—we have had no 
deviation of policy in the broadcasts from the policies of the Depart- 
ment of State. But the problem always exists that if the operator is 
trying to meke a broadcast and does not understand why he is doing 
it or what he is trying to do or what he is trying to achieve, that is 
a problem, and my job has been to try to tell him all the time what he 
is trying to do. 

Senator GREEN, Certainly. But you want to tell them what the 
State Department has defined as the policy, do you not? 

Mr. Krerzmann. That is right. 

Senator Green. You should want to. 

Mr. Krerzmann. I do all the time. 

Senator Green. But no one would get that impression from the 
language you have used. 

Mr. KrerzMann. Well, all of this operation, we are part of the 
State Department; it operates within the State Department. 

Senator GrreEN. Exactly; that is what I was trying to get at. 

It seemed to me from the language here that you thought that it 
was up to you to take you polizy from the Congress; and since that 
is usually defined very broadly, that it was up to you to construe it. 

Mr. KretzMann. Well, insofar as the Congress supports the foreign 
policy we make use of that because, after all, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee very frequently plays a very major part in 
shaping new policies, together with the Secretary and the President, 
in the way in which they discuss these matters and take them up. 

Senator Green. Your principal function is, is it not, to publicize 
to the people of the world the policy of the Government of the United 
States? 

Mr. Krerzmann. That is right, sir. 

Senator Green. And that policy of the Government of the United 
States is defined, is it not, by the President and the Secretary of State? 

Mr. KrerzMann. That is correct. 
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Senator Green. Therefore, you should join in defining their policy, 
should you not? 

Mr. Krerzmann. That is what we do. But the process by which 
it is arrived at is very often a very interesting lesson in democracy, as 
where things are debated in Congress. 

Senator GREEN. Exactly. Where these doubts exist they will be 
clarified by the Secretary of State, will they not—and must they not 
be so clarified? 

Mr. KrerzMann. Yes. sir. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROMPT POLICY FORMULATION 


Senator Green. In another place—I cannot point to it—you speak 
of how efficient you must be in answering the broadcasts that come 
from the other side promptly, without waiting for the delays that are 
necessarily incident in finding out what the Secretary of State thinks 
about them. I do not know where it is in your statement. 

Mr. KrerzmMann. Well, that is very easily defined. Suppose the 
Russians make an important broadcast today. The first thing we 
will look at it for is, is this a new move in the field of diplomacy or 
policy or is it a propaganda blast. This determination is usually 
made by me, in consultation with my superiors in Washington. 

Senator Green. You consult with your superiors in Washington? 

Mr. KrerzMann. Yes, sir. 

Senator GREEN. But the decision is made by you? 

Mr. KrerzMann. Well, we make it together. 

Senator Green. I should think it would be the other way around; 
it would be made by them, and you would get the information form 
them. It seems to me that it shows a misunderstanding of your office 
to state it the other way. 

Mr. KretzMann. It is done in consultation—I mean, I might raise 
the problem first, as is very often the case, because we get the news, 
perhaps, earlier than they do. Then they discuss it and come back 
and tell me, yes, this is a propaganda thrust. 

Senator GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. KrerzmMann. Then we are permitted at that point to answer 
in the most effective way we think can be used for it. 

Senator Green. Yes. But it must be in accordance with the 
policy which they have defined? 

Mr. Krerzmann. That is correct. 

Senator Grnen. And they make the decisions? 

Mr. Kretzmann. That is right. 

Senator Green. Well, I am afraid you have used language that 
would give the opposite impression—that you would consult with 
them in making your decision, or before making your decision. 

Mr. KrerzMann. Well, it is a two-way street all the time, all 
day long. 

Senator Green. Are you coequal with the Secretary of State? 

Mr. KrerzMann. No, sir. But this is handled by the propaganda 
specialists in the Department who very often call me and ask about 
certain things; what are we doing about it. It works back and forth 
all day long. It is a joint policy operation. 

Senator GREEN. Are these matters handled over the telephone? 

Mr. Krerzmann. Over the telephone and through the secure tele- 
type, too. 
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LOCATING VOA IN NEW YORK OR WASHINGTON 


Senator GreEN. In that connection, I do not know whether or 
not you expressed an opinion before I came in about the desirability 
of moving to Washington from New York. Had you expressed any 
opinion? 

Mr. Krerzmann. I had not, sir. 

Senator GREEN. May I ask you your opinion on that? 

Mr. KretzMann. I am against it, moving to Washington. 

Senator GREEN. What? 

Mr. KrerzMann. | am very much opposed to moving to Washing- 
ton for the Voice. 

Senator Green. Tell me why, please. 

Mr. KrerzMann. For a great variety of reasons, some of which 
are not pertinent to my operations. 

There is the whole question of having the access to the main head- 
quarters of radio operations in New York; the question of the multi- 
lingual people who are necessary to effectively or efficiently man this 
program, who are accessible largely in New York, and I think you 
would find it difficult to find them in Washington; the enormous 
amounts of special events material that flows through this center in 
New York where foreign visitors arrive and depart, and so on; the 
very presence of the United Nations, which is one of our great, big 
areas of coverage here, which would be twice as difficult to cover 
from Washington—all of those factors lead me to think it would be 
much more efficient to leave this operation in New York. 

Senator Green. The delegation of the United States at the United 
Nations takes its definition of policy from the State Department. 

Mr. Kretrzmann. That is nght. 

Senator Green. And does not take any important action without 
consulting them. 

Mr. KrerzmMann. That is quite true. 

Senator Green. Then why are you better off here, where the 
United Nations js, than you would be in Washington, at the source 
of that information? 

Mr. KrerzMann. Well, our United Nations’ coverage is very heavy 
on the other nations, too. 

For example, the Lranians want to know what their delegate said 
today in a debate, which we can get immediately to them. 

Senator Green. Does not that also go through the State Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. KretzMann. No, sir; this is direct coverage, what we do as 
part of a recognized responsible news agency. 

We have a bureau down at the United Nations which, when the 
United Nations is in session, reports directly to us, and very often 
on line feeds, we take directly out of the debates the statements that 
are being made by important delegates from other nations. 

Senator Green. How much do you consult with the State Depart- 
ment in connection with this independent information? 

Mr. Krerzmann. I do not quite know what you mean by “‘inde- 
pendent information.” 

Senator Green. You were just telling us about getting information 
directly from sources here in New York at the United Nations. 
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Mr. KrerzMann. Well, if the British delegate, for example, at the 
United Nations makes a statement on, let us say, any subject, on 
the Korean truce negotiations - 

Senator GREEN. That is in the newspapers. 

Mr. KretrzMann [continuing]. We will also use it directly, perhaps, 
but that is part of a news agency recording function that is not m 
any of our originated material, but we are rendering a service to the 
free world by reporting this because we are here directly and 
immediately. 

Senator Green. I am trying to find out why you would be better 
off in Washington than you are in New York. 

Mr. Krerzmann. I do not know of any reason why we would be 
better off in Washington. 

Senator Green. | thought vou said 

Mr. KretzmMann. No, I am very much in favor of staying in 
New York. 

Senator Green. Why are you better off in New York than you 
would be in Washington; let me put it that way? 

Mr. KretzMann. For all of the reasons I have already cited. The 
policy problem I do not think would be any more difficult or any 
easier in Washington than it would be right here. 


COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN WASHINGTON AND NEW YORK 


Senator Green. If you have to make these decisions from time to 
time in conjunction, as you put it, with the Secretary of State, why 
would it not be better to be where you meet face to face and do it 
by word of mouth rather than by these telephonic communications? 

Mr. KretzMann. It is often easier and quicker on the telephone 
than it is to try to get an audience. 

Senator GREEN. I think that is a good reason. 

You can shut him off more quickly; is that the idea? 

Mr. KretzMann. Well, the problem of time, sir, is of absolutely 
no element here, because we have four direct lines which are on a 
priority basis. If there is something that breaks fast, within 5 
minutes I can have consulted with the people that I need to inform 
them to tell me what to do. The time element does not play any 
part in it. 

Senator GreEen. In some way or another, I think, you have spoken 
about the great delay in getting an opinion—where you might act 
promptly and not wait 2 days for Mr. Dulles. 

Mr. KretzMann. That was, as you will remember, a rather dif- 
ficult time when a series of questions were addressed to Mr. Stalin, 
and | tried- 

Senator Green. Perhaps Mr. Dulles’ decision was partly made up 
by your prompt action. 

Mr. KrerzMann. No, sir; I do not believe so. But the fact was 
we were still then, if you will remember, under the Truman-Acheson 
regime. This was ¢ ‘hristmas D: ay of 1952, and I found it impossible 
to get anyone in Washington to answer me that day. They thought 
this answer should preferably come from the new administration to 
whom I, at that time, did not have any channels. 
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Senator GreEn. That is a more polite way of putting it, but it 
seems to me to be just about what I said. 

Is there not some danger—if you say there has been no conflict— 
that conflict might arise? 

Mr. Krerzmann, I do not quite see why, sir. There has been 
none; there have been some differences of opinion, there always are. 
Some of these have been exploited by people, but—— 

Senator GREEN. What do you mean by the expression, and I quote, 
‘there would be less resistance on the part of operators to the policy 
directives’? That would mean that there were some instances of 
resistance. 

Mr. Krerzmann. Is that the same sentence? 

Senator Green. What you propose is that there be less resistance. 
There must be some resistance. 

Mr. KrerzMann. Let me put it the other way, Senator: If a man is 
doing a job on the microphone, broadcasting a script, does he not do a 
better job if he knows what he is doing than if he does not know what 
he is doing—if he knows why he is doing it, what his objectives are, 
what he is trying to accomplish? I think that is what 1 meant by this. 

There is always an inclination of a man taking a script to a micro- 
phone, he wants to know why he is doing this, why he is saying this in 
a certain way or saying a certain particular thing, and I think it is 
only human of bim to feel that he has a right to know, and this whole 
operation is designed to let him know, not have a bunch of parrots 
here who are mumbling something they do not understand, but to 
explain to them why they are doing it and for what purpose; that is all 
that I meant by this sentence. If the language is inadequate, I 
apologize, sir. 

Senator GREEN. Do not apologize to me; perhaps you ought to 
apologize to the State Department. 

Mr. KrerzMann. Well, you seem to have misconstrued it, Senator. 

Senator GREEN. When you say there is going to be less resistance if 
your proposal is adopted, it is natural to assume that there must be 
some resistance now. 

Mr. KrerzMann. I say the problem becomes less. There is always 
this problem, and I think the problem has become considerably less 
when we have had adequate information to tell them why they are 
doing certain things. 

Senator GREEN. If you were Secretary of State, would you be glad 
to have a subordinate get the jump on you and answer these questions 
2 days before you were ready to announce your decision? 

Mr. Kretrzmann. Mr. Dulles was not Secretary of State at the 
time. He was a designate, but he had not yet been—he did not take 
office until the 20th of January; that is why I say this was a rather 
difficult decision, this particular one, at that time. 

Senator GreEn. There are a great many difficult decisions, and my 
point is this: Do you not believe it is for the Secretary of State to 
make these difficult decisions, rather than a subordinate? 

Mr. KrerzMann. Yes, sir; there never was any question about that. 

Senator Green. Thank you; kam glad to get your ideas. That 
is all. 
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Senator HickENLOoPER. Major Holthusen, do you have any 
questions? 

Major Horrnusen. Mr. Kretzmann, you are a Foreign Service 
officer; are you not? 

Mr. KrerzmMann. That is right, sir. 


VOA AS AN INDEPENDEN’1 AGENCY 


Major Hotruusen. The suggestion has been made that we should 
move the Voice of America from the State Department to some 
independent agency, whether corporate or otherwise. I wish you 
would state your opinion as to whether or not you think policy under 
a setup in line with such a division could function as adequately as it 
does today under the State Department. 

Mr. KrerzMann. Well, I think that is the most important question, 
because I think it must be accepted as a basic premise that you cannot 
have two foreign policies. You have one which, as Senator Green 
has very correctly said, is formulated by the State Department—in 
the last analysis the President is responsible for it—but certainly his 
State Department is his working staff that do that for him. 

Now, if that problem can be licked so that you do not have two 
foreign policies, then I think it does not matter whether this is inside 
the State Department or outside. 

It seems to me—and I feel rather neutral on this subject even 
though, as a foreign service officer, 1 think this program belong in the 
State Department—that is my personal view——but it seems to me 
that the British Broadcasting Corp. does a job for British foreign 
policy by means of having passed over to it at the very top level about 
the same kind of policy information that 1] get, background on policies, 
formulation of policies, and so on, and they then are responsible within 
their agency for selecting, choosing the best means of backing up this 
foreign policy. 

Now, it seems to work for the BBC. I do not know whether it 
could work in the United States or not. I should think it could 
on that analogy, but that is the key to it, I think. 

An independent agency for this program, without firm policy 
direction at the very top, would be a disaster, I think, for the country. 

Major Houruusen. In your opinion, can it be done? 

Mr. KretzMann. I think it could be done if proper representation 
of the agency at the very top level of policymaking were set up 
firmly, not as a matter of grace, as Senator Hickenlooper said, but as 
a matter of right, that they must be there to be consulted and to be 
told. 

VOA AS A FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Major Houruusen. Your colloquy with Senator Green could I 
think, be summed up clearly this way: Is it not true that the Voice 
of America is purely a functional organization? 

Mr. KretzmMann. That is correct. 

Major Hotruusen. That is, it performs a job? 

Mr. KrerzMann. Thatis right. 

Major Houruusen. And it does an automatic job, in effect? It 
makes up programs under directives, but its job is to send those over. 
through mechanical operation; is that not correct? 
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Mr. KretzMann. That is correct. 

Major Houruusen. You, in the State Department-—or you, as 
the representative of the State Department, in conjunction with the 
other policy men in the State Department, including the Secretary 
of State—are giving directives to this service organization, are you 
not? Is that not true? 

Mr. KrerzMann. Well, [ pass them on as they come down to. me 

Major Hotruusen. You pass them on. But the Voice of America 
cannot be challenged with policy questions? 

Mr. KrerzmMann. That is right. 

Major Hottruusen. I would like to draw that distinction—that the 
Voice, in all of its operations, is doing a functional job; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. KrerzmMann. That is correct. I would say that 90 percent 

Major Ho_rnusen. Excuse me. 

Mr. Krerzmann. May I, Major? Ninety percent of what we do 
is automatic. ‘There never is any question about it. We all know 
there is nothing different in line from policy. ‘There is 10 percent 
where something new comes up. ‘There are some angles which are 
factors in this decision, where we have to get it directly from Washing- 
ton, and it is in that 10 percent that | am engaged day in and day out, 
which is a very important part. It may be the most important part 
of what we are doing, but it is only a very small percentage really of 
the total output. The rest of it is just automatic, because it follows 
the directives that are out already. 

Major Hotrnusen. May I go a little further: In your thesis here 
you tell about the number of meetings you have each day with your 
sectional heads. ‘They do not have policymaking power or discre- 
tionary power; do they? 

Mr. KrerzmMann. No, they do not. 

Major Hou_ruusen. They merely follow the policy directives that 
emanate from you which, in turn, emanate from Washington? 

Mr. KrerzMann. Yes, but they do have the responsibility to raise 
questions, say, for example, where in India this story is making a lot 
of trouble for us, that is their job to tell me. 

[, in turn, raise it then with Washington very often so that we 
might get a slightly different directive about that particular thing. 

Major Hotruusen. But the ultimate decision is made through 
policy, and they are bound by it—they do the functional] job? 

Mr. KrerazmMann. That is correct. 


ROLE OF IBS DIRECTOR IN POLICY FORMULATION 


Major Hotruusen. But you do think it could work—that is policy 
formulation could work—on a high level, if there were close liaison 
between the new agency and what I call the State Department? 

Mr. KruerzMann. Yes. I would rather use a stronger word than 
“liaison,’’ Major. I think there should be right at the very top 
level people who strongly represent the information program, and 
maybe get modifications of certain policies right there, and then 
are fully briefed and informed on what the policy is. 

Major Hotruvusen. And you think the director of the International 
Broadcasting Service ought to be one of those formulating policy? 

Mr. KrerzMan. Yes, sir. 
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Major Hotruusen. In other words, his job transcends that of 
purely a functional director? 

Mr. Krerzmann. That is right, sir. It works that way now. 

Major Hournusen. Therefore, he should be in close contact with 
all policymaking divisions of Government; and he could then send 
directives right through the new organization? 

Mr. KrerzMaAnn. Yes, sir. 

Senator GREEN. May I interrupt there to be sure I understand? 

Do you mean to say that it does or it should do that? 

Mr. KrerzMan. It does now, sir, to a great extent. The ITA 
organization, which is a semiautonomous organization within the 
De partment of State, plays quite a major role in the formulation of 
certain policies. 

They inject at the very highest levels where these policies are being 
formulated the information angle from the very beginning. I do not 
think it is done as successfully as it might be done. I think that 
could be even expanded further, because many of our policies, | 
think, could be improved by a consideration of the information angle 
from the very beginning. 

Senator GREEN. I thought we were talking about international 
policies, but I think you have switched the topics. You have been 
speaking of policy as a manner of conducting a department, have you 
not? 

Mr. KretzMann. No, sir; I am still talking about foreign policy. 

Senator Green. Do you think that they ought to be able to 
affect decisions as to foreign policy? 

Mr. KretzMann. Well, if you make a decision about how much 
aid, economic and military, you are going to give to Europe, let us 
say this year, I will take that case as an example, certainly the State 
Department will consult the Defense Department, it will consult the 
economic branches of the Government, everyone else will ¥e consulted. 

I think one of the things that should be consulted or one of the 
persons that should be consulted, is the man who has to ‘sell the pro- 
gram in the propaganda field after it has been formulated. 

Senator Green, At present, he is supposed to be a member of the 
State Department, a part of that Department. 

Mr. KrerzMann. That is right. 

Senator GreEN. If you take him outside of that Department, then 
he has less influence affecting the decision. 

Mr. KretzMann. He might have less, he might have more. It 
depends on what level you estabiish the agency. If you establish it 
at Cabinet level I suppose he would have more, I do not know—and 
these are matters of conjecture. 

Major Hotrnusen. Mr. Kretzmann, do you think that Public 
Law 402 is adequate in its present form to carry on an effective infor- 
mational Voice of America policy; or do you think you need any 
amendatory legislation or clarifying legislation? 

Mr. KretzMann. Well, I would like to answer that this way and 
say that under Public Law 402 we think we have carried on an effee- 
tive operation, in our judgment. 

Major Hoiruusen. In other words, to do a more effective opera- 
tion—if you consider that you should—do you think any amendatory 
provisions should be put in that basic enactment? 

31024—53—pt. 2--—62 
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Mr. Kretzmann. I do not think I have an opinion, sir. It has 
been adequate for us to operate as we have operated. Iam sure some 
other things could be written into it that might improve and make it 
more effective. 

Senator HickenLooper. Thank you, Mr. Kretzmann. We will 
probably call on you again before we are through with these hearings. 

Mr. KrerzMann. Thank you. 

Senator HickenLooper. The next witness is Mr. John M. Vebber, 
Chief of the Central Program Services Division. 

Mr. Vebber, have you a statement prepared? We can put your 
biographical sketch into the record at the beginning of your statement, 
Mr. Vesper. Yes, sir. 



















STATEMENT OF JOHN M. VEBBER, CHIEF, CENTRAL PROGRAM 


SERVICES DIVISION, INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING SERV- 
ICE 


Senator HrcKeNLooprer. Will you proceed to read your statement. 
Mr. Vesper. Yes, sir. 
My name is John Michael Vebber. I am a Foreign Service officer 
on detail to the Voice of America where I am Chief of the Central 
Program Services Division. 

I was born in Milwaukee, Wis., on March 31, 1899. I attended 
Riverside High School in Milwaukee and briefly studied journalism 
at Marquette University. I entered the United States Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1921, serving in Australia, western Samoa, Argentina, and 
Paraguay. I resigned at the end of 1928 to go with an American 
banking firm as manager of its Paraguayan company engaged in the 
settlement of Canadian and Russian Mennonites in the Paraguayan 
Chaco. I left that company in 1932—not because we ran out of 
Mennonites but because we ran out of money—and joined the United 
Press as a foreign correspondent assigned to cover the Chaco war 
between Paraguay and Bolivia. In 1935, I was made Latin American 
editor of the United Press in New York where I remained until 1940 
when I returned to Paraguay to manage family ranching properties 
there and in Argentina. In 19421 became executive secretary of the 
Coordination Committee for Paraguay, an office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, and was responsible for carrying out the 
United States propaganda program in Paraguay during the war. 
When the war ended, I reentered the Foreign Service and was named 
public affairs officer in the Embassy at Asuncion, Paraguay. In 1947 
1 was transferred to the Embassy in Bogota, Colombia, in 1950 to 
Santiago, Chile, and in 1952 to the Voice of America in New York. 




























CENTRAL 





PROGRAM SERVICES DIVISION 





The Central Program Services Division comprised until recently, 
in addition to special political commentators attached to my office, 
the News Branch, the Talks and Features Branch, the Library Branch, 
the Operations Intelligence Branch, the Special Events Branch, the 
Ideological Advisory staff, the Copyright Clearance staff, and the 
Transcription Library. Personnel reductions now under way—75 
positions are being lost—and the addition of some functions to be 
transferred from the Field Program Services Division will change this 
staffing pattern. 
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STABILITY OF VOICE OF AMERICA 


The Voice of America has done and is doing a creditable job, its 
critics notwithstanding. It has, of course, its weaknesses and there 
is room for improvement, From my observations since coming to the 
Voice in September 1952, the greatest problem has been the lack of 
stability in the agency. There have been reorganizations, expansions, 
reductions, freezes, moves, and so forth, which have made it difficult 
to plan ahead and to build constructively. The physical separation 
of the several branches making up the Central Program Services Divi- 
sion has taken its tool of efficiency but it is a tribute to the professional 
competence of Voice employees that despite the handicaps, they have 
managed to turn out the effective product that is the hallmark of 
Voice of America broadcasting. 


INFORMATION AND PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES OF VOICE OF AMERICA 


It has been suggested in some quarters that the Voice violates 
Public Law 402 by engaging in propaganda instead of confining its 
activity to information about the United States. It is my firm con- 
viction that the functions and activities of the Voice of America, both 
past and present, are fully within the purview of Public Law 402. 
The stated objectives of the law are ‘‘to promote a better understanding 
of the United States in other countries and to increase mutual under- 
standing between the people of the United States and the people of 
other countries.’’ In order to accomplish these objectives by means 
of mass communications media, three steps are necessary: 

1. To engage the interest of an audience; 

2. To win its sympathy; and 

3. To enlist its allegiance and support 
These three steps, broadly speaking, represent what the Voice of 
America has been and is currently doing. 

In addition to this basic informational function, Voice of America is 
involved in phases of a psychological war which was forced upon the 
United States by the psychological aggression of a determined ideo- 
logical adversary; and this involvement is likewise within the purview 
of Public Law 402. The programs, policies, and people of the United 
States were subjected to vicious and unprine -iple d slander, vilification, 
defamation, distortion, to willful and malicious attacks designed to 
discredit us, render our programs ineffective ane defeat. our foreign 
policies. Given the means provided by Public Law 402, the United 
States defended itself in a war that was not precipitated by us and in 
due course, since defense cannot produce victory in warfare, we as- 
sumed the psychologic al offensive. We are on the offensive right now, 
and there are many signs that we are winning. 

It must be remembered that the conflict was not of our own choos- 
ing. Had Public Law 402 not been promulgated when we found our- 
selves under attack shortly after World War LI, its equivalent would 
have had to be invented, devised, concocted, authorized by Congress 
our of sheer self-defense. 

It must likewise be remembered that, in addition to the cold or 
psychological war in which communism engaged us, the United States 
has been involved in an actual hot or shooting war in Korea for nearly 
3 years, Our purpose in joining with other members of the United 
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Nations in the fight against aggression has been consistently misrepre- 
sented by the aggressor. Furthermore, we have been the target of 
mendacious charges of the Soviet bloc and Communists everywhere 
that we have engaged in germ warfare in Korea. It is not too much 
to say that the honor of the United States and of its fighting forces 
behooved us to set the record straight and keep it straight before the 
tribunal of public opinion. It has been said that war begins in the 
minds of men; as an instrument of United States policies of peace and 
freedom, Voice of America is a weapon aimed at the minds of men 
minds in which our adversaries seek to generate thoughts of hostility, 
enmity, belligerence and actual war. The recent conciliatory gestures 
emanating from Moscow, however welcome they may be, must not 
deceive us into lowering our guard, either militarily or propagandisti- 
cally. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN VOA AND BBC 





Another criticism of the Voice of America that I regard as entirely 
unfounded concerns a comparison between its news broadcasts and 
those of the British Broadcasting Corp. Voice news broadcasts are 
said to lack BBC’s “straight” reporting which, allegedly, has given 
BBC news a reputation for objectivity. A comparative survey over 
a 5-day period (April 29 to May 3) of the Central News files of the 
BBC Overseas Division and the VOA News Branch, which services 
VOA’s language desks, shows the marked difference between the two 
news services. The VOA news file attempts to give a complete 
world news report while the BBC file is restricted to British items 
mainly, foreign items which are of particular interest to Britain—such 
as an unusually heavy emphasis on Near East developments—and 
top items from other parts of the world. 

The difference between the two news files is particularly remarkable 
in the field of reporting developments in Communist countries. Such 
items are almost entirely absent in the BBC file while VOA makes a 
determined attempt to give a continuous, complete and accurate pic- 
ture of events and developments behind the Iron Curtain. An analy- 
sis of the surprisingly few items of this nature found in the BBC file 
for the period surveyed shows that BBC makes a visible if half- 
hearted attempt to editorialize such stories. Since such items neces- 
sarily come from Communist sources in most cases, VOA tries to 
separate facts from Communist propaganda and interpret these 
stories either by adding pertinent news background or through an 
editorialized lead. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that during the 5 days 
under survey, the first disclosures of Communist maltreatment of 
POW’s in Korea were revealed by returned UN POW’s. While 
VOA carried factual accounts of these reports, they were completely 
absent in the BBC file. 

A further important difference between news stories in the two files 
is the fact that whereas VOA attempts to include interpretive back- 
ground in all news stories where such procedure is necessary to make 
them more easily understood, such background is absent in BBC 
stories. Similarly, the VOA file puts great emphasis on the lead of its 
stories in an effort to hold the interest of the listener by highlighting 
the most important aspect of the news item in question. BBC, on 
the other hand, using European journalistic techniques starts out by 
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giving the source and develops the story with the climax coming in 
the middle or at the end. The writing aspect of both files, taking 
the difference of approach into account, shows an equally high pro- 
fessional level. 

The VOA news file shows a large number of regional roundups as 
well as an effort to update news stories frequently while the BBC file 
carries the same story throughout the day. In some cases, BBC is 
up to 24 hours late in reporting news developments. 

That is the end of my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HickenLcorer. Thank you, Mr. Vebber. You have 
some documents attached to your statement. Are they illustrative 
of the—— 

Mr. Vesper. Yes, sir; of the difference in reporting. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Broadcasting? 

Mr. Vesper. Yes, sir; broadcasting on the part of the BBC. 

Senator HicKENLOoprER. Would you like to have those inserted in 
the record at the close of your statement? 

Mr. Vesper. Yes, sir; | would appreciate that. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. They may go in, 

(The documents referred to follow:) 


ComPARISON oF VOA anp BBC News Srories 


British Broadcasting Co. (BBC), April 30, 1953 

Korea.—At Panmunjom this morning the United Nations truce delegation 
opposed the Communist proposal that an Asian country should be in charge of 
prisoners of war who do not wish to return home. The leading United Nations 
negotiator, General Harrison, again suggested Switzerland as the neutral nation, 
and said that there was no point in discussing other Communist proposals con- 
cerning the prisoners until agreement was reached on this question. General 


Harrison said that an Asian country was undesirable, as all Asian countries are 
very close to Communist-dominated states and might therefore be subjected to 
Communist military, economic, or political influence. General Harrison then 
suggested that the United Nations might solve the problem of all Korean prisoners 
who did not wish to be repatriated to the Communists, by releasing them in the 
south and allowing them to become South Korean civilians. Both sides have 
agreed to meet again tomorrow. 

The United Nations continue to send back sick and \wounded Communist 
prisoners. Today they repatriated a hundred and twent.  ~*k and wounded 
North Korean soldiers, together with nearly 400 Korean civilin, soners. 

American Superfortresses have bombed supply areas at Songchon in North 
Korea. Ground activity was slight. 


Voice of America (VOA), April 30, 1953 


(Editors: The following is a must sub for all earlier on Panmunjom negotiations:) 

Panmunjom.—The chief United Nations truce negotiator told the Communists 
at the fifth of the current truce sessions at Panmunjom that any progress in the 
talks hinges upon agreement on the neutral state which is to have custody over 
war prisoners unwilling to be repatriated. 

Lt. Gen. William Harrison said the U. N. did not know why the Communist 
side has not yet named its nominee for the neutral state. He added that the 
U. N. could see no good reason for this blocking progress in the negotiations, unless 
the Communists have some ulterior motive of their own. 

General Harrison reaffirmed the U. N.’s nomination of Switzerland—‘“‘a state 
whose neutrality is proverbial’’—adding that ‘‘until we know the name of your 
nominee, we have no reason for even considering any other * * * country.” 

The Communists have—so far—merely said they would nominate a neutral 
Asian country on the ground that geographical proximity to Korea would be an 
advantage. General Harrison challenged this view. Such proximity would be 
an advantage only, he said, if prisoners unwilling to be repatriated were actually 
transferred from Korea, He recalled that the U. N. is opposed to such a transfer 
of prisoners, So that the physical proximity of a neutral country is not an 
advantage. 
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Moreover, General Harrison said, there might be some very real disadvantages 
arising precisely from the geographic proximity of Asian countries to countries 
dominated by Communists. He pointed out that by their very proximity they 
might be subject to Commupist military, economic, or political pressure or influ 
ence—which very likely would be used. 

Still ov this point, the U. N. negotiator said that there was no way of knowing 
whether such influence would be exerted by the Communists, and how successful 
it would be. But he added past experience should cause the most careful weighing 
of such possibilities. Moreover, he added, a truly neutral government, jealous 
of its reputation as a neutral, would certainly hesitate long before allowing itself 
to be placed in what might become a very embarrassing position, These consider- 
ations, General Harrison added, ‘‘lead us more than ever to give our approval to 
Switzerland, a country whiose neutrality is recognized universally.” 

General Harrison told the Communists that there was an excellent way in 
which they could facilitate the Panmunjom negotiations. They could, he said 
propose the release in South Korea of North Korean war prisoners held by the 
United Nations and who do not wish to be repatriated to the North. This 
should be all the eavier, he said, since the Communists themselves had not only 
freed some 43,000 South Korean war prisoners, but had illegally impressed them 
into their armed forces. The U. N. held North Korean war prisoners, on the 
other hand, would be returned at once to civilian life. 

Generel Herrison seid such 2 yropese] mede by the Communists would “greatly 
facilitate agreement on en ermistice and would be received with acclaim by all 
decent end humane pecple threug heut the entire world.” 

Generel Harrison leter told newsmen that the Communists had not been 
overjoyed by his suggestion. 

The truce negotiations at Panmunjom will resume tomorrow (Friday) at 
11 a. m., Korean time (10 p. m., eastern daylight time, Thursday). 


British Broadcasting Co. (BBC), April 29, 19538 


Mr. Molotov’s statement.—An cfficiel United States spckesman hes commented 
on the reeffirmaticn by Mr. Molotov of the Soviets suy port of the Five Power peace 
pact. Mr. Molotov made his stetement in replying to an eppeel for the signing 
of such a pect from the Communist-sponsored organization, Congress of Peoples 
in Defense of Peace. Communist China and Bulgaria have supported the sppeal. 

The State Department spokesman pointed out thet Mr. Molotov had eddressed 
his proposels for a Five Power pact, which had been a Communist proposel for 
many years, to an uncfficial body which for a long time had served the interna- 
tional Communist movement. He deprecated the idea of discussion on perce 
supplements degenereting into a mere propagenda battle, and added: ‘The 
State Depertment still aweits cfficial action on the part of the Soviet Union on 
President, Eisenhower’s appeel to promote the cause of peace by deeds and not 
merely ky words. In any event a pact of this kind appears to be unnecessary in 
view of the Charter of the United Nations, which is a peace instrument binding 
on all nations.’’ 

A British Foreign Office speckesman also took this view. He said that the 
Soviet suggestion for a Five Power pact hed been made on a number of occasions 
but had never proved acceptable to the Western Powers. 

Other diplomatic sources in London stated that a Five Power pact raised the 
delicate question of which Chine—the Communist regime or Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nationalist Government—should be included. In these circles the view was put 
forward that Mr. Molotov may have been telking to reessure the Communist- 
dominated world peace movement thet it would not be thrown overboard in the 
apparent change in Moscow tactics. 


Voice of America (VOA), April 28, 1958, State Department on Molotov Big Five 
proposal 

Washington.—The State Department today declared that the Charter of the 
United Nations is a peace instrument which makes unnecessary any Big Five pact 
such as proposed yesterday by Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov. The Depart- 
ment noted the charter is ‘“‘binding on all signatory nations of the world.”’ 

State Department Press Officer Michael McDermott outlined the Department’s 
position by pointing out that ‘““The Department still awaits official action on the 
part of the Soviet Union to promote the cause of peace, not mere words.” 

Mr. McDermott labeled the Molotov proposal “a standard Stalinist-Commun- 
ist” formula, And he added, ‘‘The Department would regret if the discussion of 


outstanding issues now disturbing the peace of the world were to degenerate into 
a mere propaganda battle.”’ 
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Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov proposed conclusion of a Big Five pact in a 
letter to a Communist-sponsored so-called peace Congress. 


British Broadcasting Co. (BBC), May 1, 1953 


May Day.—Workers all over the world have today been celebrating May 
Day, and in many capitals and principal cities the customary parades and rallies 
have taken place. 

In Moscow, the Soviet Minister of Defense, Marshal Bulganin, took the salute 
at the traditional military May Day parade, which was also watched by Mr. 
Malenkov and other Soviet leaders. It was a shorter parade than usual and this 
time the customary May Day slogans and posters did not attack Britain and 
America as aggressors. In a speech Marshal Bulganin said that the Soviet 
Government would welcome steps from other governments to reduce international 
tension. He said the west had not yet followed up the conciliatory speeches nade 
by western leaders with any deeds, and there was no sign of their reducing arma- 
ments or closing down their bases in countries bordering on the Soviet Union. 
Marshal Bulganin said that the Soviet Union must therefore continue to strengthen 
its armed forces so that it would be ready to rebuff any attempt by hostile forces 
to interfere with the advance of the Soviet people toward communism. 

In Berlin two big demonstrations were held—one in the British sector, the other 
a few hundred meters away in the Soviet sector, Well over a million people took 
part in the two demonstrations. There were no incidents, 

In Paris, workers took part in the traditional march from the Place de la Nation 
to the Bastille. The BBC Paris correspondent says that the atmosphere of this 
Communist-organized demonstration was restrained and the hundreds of steel- 
helmeted police on duty had nothing to do, 

In Tokyo, about a million Japanese trade unionists took part in May Day 
rallies. The police say there were no major incidents along the lines of last 
year’s anti-American riots of May 1. 

In Peking, delegates from many countries attended the May Day festivities, 
and watched a parade of half a million people—many carrying huge portraits of 
Soviet Communist leaders. 

In Britain, May Day is celebrated on the first Sunday after May 1, so that 
there should be no interference with work. In London next Sunday, there will 
be processions to Hyde Park and Labor Party rallies in other parts of the country 


Voice of America (VOA), May 1, 1953, May Day the world over 


(Undated) Free men and women all over the world celebrated May Day today 
in traditional fashion—looking back over the gains and achievements of the past 
and pledging themselves to work for a still better life in the future. At the same 
time, the working people in Soviet-controlled countries witnessed massive military 
parades, designed to impress them with the power of their oppressors and contrast- 
ing sharply with the peaceful professions of the Red leaders. 

Here in the United States, labor’s regular holiday falls on the first Monday in 
September. But many thousands also celebrate May Day, and messages from 
leaders in the labor field marked the day. 

Secretary of Labor Durkin declared that America’s independent labor move- 
ment, along with the entire American people, are determined to resist the Com- 
munist enemies of freedom because the well-being of free workers can flourish 
only in a world where all their brothers in other countries are free. And he urged 
all free working men and women to “‘pray for our own unfortunate fellow workers 
in slave labor camps in the Soviet world.” 

ClO President Walter Reuther pledged to the free workers of the world and 
their enchained brothers behind the Iron Curtain to continue the fight for freedom 
and democracy. 

Demonstrations marked the observance of the first May Day in New York 
City 70 years ago. And speakers at free labor rallies underlined the progress 
made by American workers in improving their working and living conditions 
and pledged themselves to work for further improvements. The Communists 
are holding their May Day celebration in Union Square. 

Abroad, the biggest celebration of free workers took place in West Berlin, 
where some 500,000 persons, including many who had slipped in from the Soviet 
sector, heard national and international political and labor leaders speak. In 
front of the burned-out Reichstag Building, just a few blocks from the east sector 
border. Belgian Socialist Leader Paul Henri Spaak, Berlin’s Mayor Ernst 
Reuter, and other free German officials stressed the free world’s determination 
to continue resisting Red aggression. They also pledged to keep up the struggle 
for a Germany united in freedom. High American labor officials brought the 
greetings of some 16 million free trade-union members in the United States. 
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In Italy, the free trade-union movement urged workers to defend the un- 
matched benefits provided by democracy by voting for freedom at theforth coming 
elections. And the Italian workers union saluted workers everywhere, particu- 
larly those in countries where dictatorship has enslaved them. 

Pope Pius XII for the first time in history referred to May Day as a labor 
holiday. He urged several thousand workers he received in audience to work 
for fuller employment and continued social reform, 

Acel Strand, the president of Sweden’s trade unions, issued a message saying 
his nation’s unions could not have developed without the benefit of freedom in 
a democratic country. 

In Belgrade, Marshal Tito reviewed a parade along the city’s Boulevard of the 
Revolution. 

Ay estimated 80,000 free Austrian workers staged a May Day parade which 
dwarfed its rival Communist demonstration in Vienna. 

In Teheran, where street demonstrations are banned under the state of siege, 
workers held their May Day observances inside their plants. 

The Tel Aviv Stadium saw a huge demonstration by Israel’s labor organization 
Histadruth, which had rejected the Communists’ offer for joint observances. 

Saigon saw a colorful parade of some 5,000 workers march past a reviewing 
stand presided over by Vietnamese Premier Nguyen Van Tam. 

On Formosa, Chinese Nationalist President Chiang Kai-shek broadcast a 
message to the mainland urging workers to ‘‘shake off their shackles and turn 
against their devil master.” 

Five hundred thousand workers marched peacefully through the streets of down- 
town Tokyo. 

In many cities of the Western Hemisphere—from Mexico City to Buenos 
Aires—celebrations took place. 

Behind the Iron Curtain—militarism was the keynote. In Moscow, War 
Minister Marshal Bulganin reviewed a big military parade, professing the new 
Soviet conciliatory line but not mentioning any specific issues the Kremlin is 
willing to settle concretely. Communist China’s leaders watched as their military 
might passed by Peiping’s Tien An Man Square. In East Berlin, Soviet zone 
army, navy, and air force units paraded, followed by the massed blue-shirted 
battalions of the Communist Youth Organization. 


British Broadcasting Co. (BBC), May 1, 1953 


Berlin.—The Roman Catholic authorities in Berlin have disobeyed the orders 
of the chief burgomaster of East Berlin (Herr Ebert) to leave a building in the 
eastern sector. The building includes an almshouse where 55 old people live and 
it is also used as a place of retreat for lay members of the Church. The Roman 
Catholic bishop of Berlin (Bishop Weskamm) and the local Catholic community 
have written to the chief burgomaster insisting on the right of the church to retain 
the building. The BBC Berlin correspondent says that this is the first major 
action against a Roman Catholic institution in Soviet-controlled territory in 


Germany, although the clash between the Protestant Church and the Communist 
authorities is already open. 


Voice of America (VOA), April 28, 1953, Catholic bishop protests closing of aged 
home 

Berlin.—Catholic Bishop Wilhelm Weskamm strongly protested today to 
East Berlin’s Communist Mayor Friedrich Ebert against the ordered closing of a 
church home for the aged. The Soviet Zone regime demanded the home be 
closed by April 30 so that it could be used for unspecified “‘other purposes.”’ 

In a similar move, Communist authorities have already seized two Evangelical 
Church homes, one of them for hospitalized aged persons. No reason was given 
for the seizure of the church property. 

Bishop Weskamm called the seizure of the Catholic Church home “‘an unfriendly 
act against the church’’ and said he was unwilling to accept such a ‘‘unilateral 


method of power.’’ He ordered the officials of the home to continue with their 
care of the aged. 


VOA AND BBC DISPATCHES 


Senator HickENLoopPER. Senator Green? 
Senator Green. How does one tell where these are from? The 
first one is feom Kerea, but it does not say whether it is British or 
American or to whom the message was sent. 
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Me. Vesper. Yes, sir. The one at the top is marked “BBC,” 
and the other is marked “VOA,”’ 

Senator GREEN. Mine is covered by the clip. 

Mr. Vesper. I am sorry, sir. 

Senator GREEN. I am sorry, too. 

Senator HickpnLooper. Do you have some questions, Senator 
Green? 

Senator Green. No, I just wanted to know how to read them. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF VOA IN REACHING FOREIGN AUDIENCES 


Senator HickenLoorer. Mr. Vebber 

Mr. Vesper. Yes, sir. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER (continuing). We constantly hear of these 
conflicts. On the one hand, people say that the Voice of America is 
doing an outstanding job; on the other hand, at least an equal number 
of people who are in the field are personally critical of the Veice of 
Ametica. 

We have great difficulty in reconeiling these views. We can come 
into the Voice of America offices and see vast volumes of production; 
we can see scripts stacked up as high as the ceiling, and lots of people 
busily going about their appointed tasks, most of them doing things 
in languages that I have not any remote idea about. Then you go 
out into the field, where it is supposed to be effective, and too often 
you come up against disquieting statements similar to this: “We do 
not know anything about the Voice of America out here; we hear it 
every once in a while. As far as we know, the natives around this 
area neve” listen to the Voice of America.’’ In other words, who gets 
t; what good is it? As I say, we get those two conflicting reports. 

Mr. Vesper. Yes, I know that, Mr. Chairman. 

Well, as a matter of fact - 

Senator HickeENLooper. What evidence do you have, concrete 
evidence, that this is reallv reaching people? 

Mr. Vesper. In my own particular case, as a public-affairs officer, 
in some of the Latin American countries, I have founa that the 
Voice of America is really well listened to by the nationals of the 
country, whereas in many cases very few members of the Embassy 
staff, who should be reporting on these things, probably were listening 
but wher it was a matter—I frequently remember coming in in the 
morning in the Embassy at Santiago, Chite, and the same people 
who would remark that they did not usten to the Voice, they did not 
find it interesting, always had the baseball scores from the Voice. 
When they managed to taik basepa!l or some fight results or some- 
thing that did prove interesting to them, obviously they were able 
to get it. 

Ot course, Latin America may be a special area of the world, and 
maybe it reaches there more easily, but I doubt that. I thiak it 
reaches everywhere in the world very easily. 

There are also any number of letters coming into the Voice which 
are not part of my particular division, because the Centra] Program 
Services Division provides the material in English for the desks, put 
several language areas of the Voice of America receive regularly a 
tremendous amount of mail from the countries to which they are 
directing the broadcasts. 
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Major Hotinusen. Senator, each divisional head has prepared 
statistical data which they will start presenting tomorrow. They 
have compiled that in graphic form and in maps, and I think it is 
up to each sectional head to answer that question satisfactorily. 

Senator HickENLooPER. I am merely asking some of the questions. 
We would like to have the answers to these questions as factual as 
possible. We have received these conflicting reports, and it is diffi- 
cult to make up one’s mind as to how much is true and how much is 
faise or mistaken in each one of them. 

I do not believe 1 have any more questions, Mr. Vepber. We will 
undoubtedly want to talk to you again. 

Mr. Vesper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HickeNLooper. This is sort of a round-robin discussion. 
As soon as we can get this whole field canvassed—— 

Mr. Vesper. I am very happy to be around anytime. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Vesser. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. Is Mr. Robert Bauer here? If you can 
testify next, Mr. Bauer, we would appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Bauer is acting chief of the Field Program Services Division of 
the International Broadcasting Serivce. If you will just sit down, 
Mr. Bauer—you have a statement, I believe? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. BAUER, ACTING CHIEF, FIELD PRO- 


GRAM SERVICES DIVISION, INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING 
SERVICE 


Mr. Baver. Mr. Chairman, I have here a statement. I had ex- 
pected that I would testify later, after my superior officer, Mr. Puhan, 
the program manager, had testified, because I am only 1 of 6 division 
chiefs in his area, and I have here a statement which I will read if 
you want me to proceed in the particular area of mine, the Field 
Program Services Division. 

If you will permit me, I shall paraphrase the statement, and sub- 
mit it for the record. 

Senator HickmNn.Looper. It is a rather long statement, I notice. 
If you can paraphrase it, we will be glad to have you make your 
presentation. 

PACKAGE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Bauer. The area I represent is the so-called package program. 
In other words, I am not concerned with the program which is short- 
waved from New York to the various areas of the world, but it is the 
program which is put on disks or tapes, and sent overseas to our 
missions who, in turn, try to place the programs over local radio out- 
lets. 

My division takes care of the stimulating and backstopping of the 
field as to radio, television, and music. 

Our radio programs, as I said, are recorded and then placed over- 
seas, and they are supplied to something like 141 posts, and aired by 
local networks with as many as 48 associated sations each. 

Field reports show that every single hour of package programing 
produced here by the Voice of America gets for the United States 30 
hours of air time over foreign stations, generally at no cost. 
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This is possible for two reasons: One, some programs can be dis- 
tributed to more than one country, as for instance, in Latin America; 
and two, because contrary to the VOA shortwave transmissions which 
are onetime broadcasts, the recorded programs are played and re- 
played by local stations abroad. Reports indicate that the records are 
sometimes used until the grooves are worn away. 

Every week we produce an average of 23 hours and 25 minutes of 
package programs. These shows range from three 5-minute programs, 
commentaries, to half-hour radio dramas. 

An analysis of a typical week’s output shows that of those 23 hours 
and 25 minutes used, 26 percent is political, 17 percent informational 
or educational, 15 percent social and cultural, 12 percent documen- 
taries and dramas, and 30 percent music. 

In the present fiscal year, the program will have cost the United 
States Government about $219,702, and expressed into smaller units, 
it may be put this way: Exclusive of staff salaries, 1 hour of package 
programing costs the United States Government $179.78. 

It may be pointed out that since no overhead for facilities is in- 
volved in this particular operation, this is a very low figure, especially 
if you remember again that every hour of programing is played for 
30 hours over the air. 


PACKAGE PROGRAMS IN RELATION TO SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS 


Now, there has been a question raised frequently, Mr. Chairman, 
as to whether the package program is preferable to the shortwave 
program from New York or vice versa, and I think the answer to 
that is one needs both. Each one has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 

The advantage of the package program which you place over local 
radio outlets is, first, an excellent signal. You get it in as a local 
radio station puts its signal into the particular target area. 

With this program, as I said, you can repeat it over and over again, 
as it is done over many stations, whereas the shortwave program 
from New York is, so to speak, a one-shot program. 

On the other hand, the severe limitations on this program are 
the following ones: You do not control your product as you do 
control a short-wave program from New York. In other words, you 
depend on the acceptance of the program by the local radio outlet, 
and in some areas of the world this restricts severely the content 
of the program as, for instance, in countries like India, Pakistan, 
near eastern countries or, for that matter, France, in some of the 
European countries, where some more politically freighted program 
is not accepted by the local radio station. 

Your short-wave radio program is one thing which you control 
here in the content, and that is of great advantage in this program. 
I would like to stop here and say that this is so far what I would 
like to say now about the radio part of my division. This is what 
we are doing for the ears of the listeners, and we are trying to do 
something else for their eyes with the television material which 
we are sending out. 
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TELEVISION OPERATIONS 








I might give you an example. When President Eisenhower spoke 
on April 16 to the American Newspaper Editors Association, we 
obtained immediately the necessary kinescopes and 2 to 4 days 
later the President was shown to at least 25 million people abroad, 
40 million of them in England, so that his message, strengthened 
by his appearance and his personality, was brought to a very wide 
audience in foreign countries. This is one particular special events 
coverage. 

Outside of that we have established the television unit in 1951. 
Unfortunately, we had to run it on a very limited basis. At this 
point we have three staff members taking care of the whole world- 
wide program, and at the beginning of the fiscal year we had a budget 
of $25,000 for the whole fiscal year for television, which was cut now 
to $18,000. This is one restriction, the budgetary restriction. 

There is another restriction in that the administration of the pro- 
gram in Washington has so far been against original production of 
programs, and we were restricted to acquire processed and distributed 
kinescope films, which we could get from our local American networks 
for foreign news. 

It is our proposal that we should expand that program into an 
original production, particularly as to a worldwide television newsreel 
on a weekly basis which could be distributed in the field, and is desired 
by the field. 

A budget for this type of operation would amount to something like 
$325,000 per year. This figure should be compared with the budget of 
$18,000 per year on which we operate now. 

Mr. Richard Hubbell, television development officer in my division, 
will have a chance, I hope, to go into a more comprehensive discussion 
oi the television development branch of the division, and what we 
have tried to achieve, and what we have achieved in the television 
field, and what we would like to do in the future, particularly in view 
of the expanding scope of the medium in foreign countries. 


USE OF MUSIC 


Now, every single radio and television program all over the world 
is enlivened very frequently by the usage of music, and we use music 
exactly for that purpose, too, but outside of that, music is being used 
in the Voice of America as a weapon of propaganda. 

We use music for various purposes: First, for what we call the 
sugar-coating of a propaganda message which otherwise would be too 
blatant and obvious and, therefore, less effective. 

Then, to counteract the Communist line that America is devoid of 
culture. 

To attract the widest possible audience in specific areas and increase 
its interest in American programs in general. 

To break down the resistance on the part of many foreign radio 
stations to carrying openly propagandistic programs from the United 
States. 

And, finally, to enliven and dramatize spoken programs with musical 
curtains, themes, and dramatic bridges. 

I would like to give you an example again, Mr. Chairman, 
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A few weeks ago the entire Japanese network, for the first time in 
its history, devoted 2 hours of peak listening time to a single musical 
event. This event was not, as might be expected, a Japanese concert 
of a “popular” nature. It was a classical concert by the Kansas City 
Philharmonic Orchestra, produced by the Music Branch of VOA. 

The Japanese continuity between musical numbers told the story of 
Kansas City so convincingly that, and I quote from the official report 
of the American consulate gener al in Kobe: 

Discussion of the need for a better concert hail in Osaka has been stimulated by 


the fact that an American city much smaller than Osaka has such a fine concert 
hall as described during the intermission. 


The mayor of Osaka expressed his gratitude for this gesture by 
stating publicly in a message to Mayor Kemp of Kansas City: 


I am firmly convinced that the urgent desire of your people to promote peace and 
friendship between our two countries by emphasizing things we have in common 
has deeply touched our people and brought about this success. 


NUMBER OF JAPANESE LISTENERS 


Now, the entire cost to the American taxpayer of this program which, 
I repeat, brought Kansas City—and with Kansas City, the United 
States and its cultural life—to 15 million Japanese listeners during a 
2-hour peak listening period, was less than $400. 

Senator HickeNLoorerR. How do you know there were 15 million 
Japanese listeners? 

Mr. Baver. That is the report from the American Embassy in 
Tokyo, according to the figures giver to them by the Japanese radio 
officials. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. I am merely trying to test—how do we 
know? We hear a lot of estimates and statements about listeners all 
over the world, and I have been unable to satisfy myself that there is 
anything but wishful thinking in most cases as to the actual number 
of listeners. 

Mr. Bauer. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me, I shall submit to 
you this afternoon or tomorrow, the original dispatch from the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Tokyo giving the full information on that. 

Senator HickenLooper. Fine. We can go into that tomorrow. 

(Nore.—The information referred to and related documents are as 
follows: ) 


EXCHANGE OF Musica. SAtutes BerTween Kansas City, Mo., anp 
OsAKA, JAPAN 


There is enclosed a report, with enclosures, prepared by Mr. Mervin E. Haworth, 
director of the American Cultural Center in Osaka, covering the Musical Salute 
to Kansas City sponsored by Osaka City on April 2, 1953, in response to Kansas 
City’s Musical Salute of January 22, 1953. 

4 tape recording of this concert was made and will be air shipped to IBSNY 
for delivery to Mayor William Kemp, of Kansas City, as soon as the English 
continuity, translation of the Osaka mayor’s greetings, and editing of intermission 
interviews with Americans in Osaka have been completed. 

The IBS recording of Kansas City’s January 22 Salute was delivered to 
Mayor Mitsuji Nakai, of Osaka, on February 20 by Mr. Haworth. Newspaper 
clippings and photographs of this ceremony are enclosed. The mayor also made 
a recorded broadcast expressing his pleasure in receiving the recordings. Mayor 
Nakai subsequently arranged with the Japan Broadcasting Co. (NHK) for a 
nationwide broadcast of the recording. NHK technicians were highly impressed 
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by the quality of the recording and the Japanese-language continuity prepared by 
IBS. : 

The degree of appreciation inspired by the Musical Salute for Kansas City 
is perhaps most convincingly revealed by the extremely valuable radio time devoted 
to this broadcast by NHK, which aired the program in its entirety on Saturday 
evening, February 28, between 7:30 and 9:30 p. m. Six NHK stations in the 
Kansai area carried the entire broadcast. One hour of the two-hour program was 
also broadcast nationwide over the NHK network btween 8:05 and 9 p. m 
the same evening. According to NHK officials, this was the first time 2 full 
hours of radio time had been devoted to a single musical event, and was the first 
broadcast carried both nationally and locally during such ideal listening hours 
NHK estimates that approximately 7,500,000 listeners heard the Kansai area 
broadcast and that the nationwide broadcast had an audience approximating 
fifteen million. 

Kansas City’s Musical Salute made such a favorable impression that not 
only are listener responses still being received by NHK but also discussion of the 
need for a better concert hall in Osaka has been stimulated by the appearance on 
Kansas City’s program of so many internationally known artists and the fact 
that an American city much smaller than Osaka has such a fine concert hall 
(described during the intermission). 

Not mentioned in Mr. Haworth’s report on Osaka’s return “Salute’”’ to Kansas 
City is the fact that there was standing room only in the auditorium, the capacity 
of which is 2,000. In response to the Kobe Consulate General’s circular notice 
about the return broadcast, copies of which are enclosed, Americans in the Kobe- 
Osaka-Kyoto area not only attended in substantial numbers but have also written 
and transmitted orally their appreciation and praise of this successful venture in 
the promotion of closer cultural ties between Japan and the United States. 

It is requested that a copy of this despatch, with enclosures, be forwarded to 
ICO, attention Mr. Charles L. Todd 

Raupu J. BLaKke, 
American Consul General. 


MEMORANDUM FRaM AMERICAN CULTURAL CENTER, OSAKA, CONCERNING ITA: 
OsakKaA-Kansas City Musicat ExcHaNnaE 


On April 2, 1953 as evidence of their desire to promote goodwill between the 
United States and Japan, and to commemorate the Perry Centennial, Osaka 
City and the Japan National Broadcasting Co., presented and recorded the public 
performance of a musical program held to return the ‘‘musical salute’’ previously 
sent by Kansas City, Mo., to Osaka. Approximately 2,000, including 300 
Americans, attended the performance. 

Immediately after the playing of the Japanese and United States National 
Anthems Mr. Mitsuji Nakai, mayor of Osaka, explained the events leading up 
to this program, expressed his desire for friendship between Japan and the United 
States, and thanked the Consulate General and the Osaka American Cultural 
Center for their assistance. This was followed by the reading of a message from 
Mr. Ralph Blake, American Consul General. The fact that Mr. James Martin, 
American Consul, read this message in Japanese highly impressed the audience 
Mr. Shunsaku Inaba, director of the Osaka Central Broadcasting Station, also 
extended greetings and expressed his appreciation for the fine music sent to 
Osaka by Kansas City. 

The musical program, with some of Japan’s top performers appearing, was 
excellent. The recorded program was broadcast throughout Japan on Saturday 
evening, April 4, between 7:30 and 9:30. 

Printed programs given to attendants at the musical performance contained 
a message from Osaka’s mayor, the translation of Mayor Kemp’s original tape- 
recorded message to Osaka, and a picture of Kansas City. 

Included in the recordings to be sent to Kansas City were interviews with 
four Americans from Kansas City. 

Press coverage before and after the event was excellent. 

Osaka City and the Japan National Broadcasting Co. spent a considerable 
sum of money to put on this free program. A private business concern also 
donated 100,000 yen for the printing of programs and other publicity. While 
the program was being planned the Director of Osaka American Cultural Center 
asked a city official why they didn’t consider charging admittance to defray 
expenses. ‘The answer received was “If the program contributes toward good 
relations between the United States and Japan the money is not important.” 
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Outstanding points that made a significant emotional impact on the audience 
were the playing of the two national anthems (replicas of the flags in the back- 
ground) with the Japanese national anthem being played first; the lack of any 
pecial reserved section for American personnel except U. N. patients from the 
hospitals; and an American utilizing the Japanese language skillfully 

The RPAO and OACC staff assisted in this musical exchange by finding 
Americans for the interviews, and by sending invitations and tick ts to 


! Americans 
in the area. 


[From Yomiuri Shimbun, April 4, 1953 


TRANSLATIONS OF Press TitLe Ciipprincs Waich ACCOMPANIED OSAKA 
AMERICAN CULTURAL CENTER’S MEMORANDUM Datep Apri. 9, 1953 


JAPAN AMERICAN MUSICAL EXCHANGE CONCERT FROM 7 P. M. THROUGH 
NHK NETWORK 


This concert is reciprocation of the Musical Salute sent from Kansas City, 
Mo., United States of America, on February 28. The entir 
recorded at the concert held at the Sankei Kaikan on April 2. 

The program consists of three parts. Part 1 includes koto and shakuhachi, 
musical numbers such as “‘Spring Sea,” ete., by Michio Miyagi. Part 2 consists 
violin solo by Miss Mari Iwamoto, such numbers as Violin Sonata No. 6 in 
. Major, ete. The third part consists of a message from Mayor Nakai of Osaka 

‘ity and orchestra work conducted by Kazuo Yamada, such numbers as ‘‘Three- 
cornered Hat,” ete. The entire program will last 2 hours. 


program was tape 


[From Mainichi Shimbun, April 3, 1953] 


GOODWILL CONCERT BETWEEN OSAKA CITY AND KANSAS CITY WAS SUCCESSFUL 


Many Americans participated in the Musical Exchange Concert between 
Osaka City and Kansas City held at the Sankei Kaikan, Sakurabashi, Osaka, on 
April 2, 1953. 

The tape-recorded music was sent from Kansas City, Mo., to Osaka City in 
commemoration of the Perry Centennial. In reciprocation of the above, the city 


of Osaka, with joint sponsorship of NHK Broadcasting Station, gave a concert 
playing for 2 hours from 7 p. m., including Koto by Michio Miyagi, violim by 
Miss Mari Iwamoto, and Osaka Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra. Approxi- 
mately 3,000 persons, including Mr. Martin, American Consul at Osaka, and 
many other Americans living in the community, attended. Today the concert is 
tape recorded and will be sent to Kansas City on or about April 10. BK is 
broadcasting the entire program at 7:30 p. m., April 4, through its second net- 
work. 
Message by Mayor Nakai of Osaka City and also interviews with Mr. and Mrs. 

Mack of Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. of Osaka, and many other Americans living 
in Osaka on their impression of Osaka City were all tape recorded. 


[From Sangyo Keizai Shimbun, April 3, 1953] 
FOREIGN AUDIENCE GREATLY INSPIRED 


Japan-American Musical Exchange Concert was held at Sankei Kaikan, 
Sakurabashi, Osaka, from 7 p. m. on April 2 with a packed house including well 
over 150 Americans residing in Kobe-Osaka-Kyoto area. The program was 
opened by plaving of the Japanese and American National Anthems by the 
Municipal Orchestra. There were a message from Mayor Nakai of Osaka City, 
greeting from Mr. Blake, American Consul General, and greeting from Mr. Inaba, 
Chief of the Osaka Central Broadcasting Station. The concert came to a close 
at 9 p. m. after a performance of koto and shakuhachi by Michio Miyagi and 
Ichidan Hoshida, and more than 10 numbers. The recorded tape of the entire 
concert will be sent. to Kansas City together with message from Mayor Nakai 
and the interviews with Americans from Kansas City, Mo., who are residing in 
Osaka area. This tape r ns will be broadcast through the BK second net- 
work for 2 hours, commencing 7:30 p. m. April 4. (Photo shows the Japan- 
American Musical Exchange Concert.) 
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[From Yomiuri Shimbun, April 3, 1953] 


MUSICAL GOOD WILL BETWEEN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 


Japan-American exchange musical concert by the city of Osaka and Kansas 
City, Mo., was held at the Sankei Kaikan, Sakurabashi, Osaka, from 6 p. m. on 
April2. Fromthe American community, approximately 300 Americans, including 
Mr. Martin, Americ o Consul at Osaka, Miss Collins (?) of Kobe American School, 
people from Kansas City, Mo., livingin ee and U. N. sick and wounded soldiers 
were invited to the concert From the Japanese community, about 3,000 persons 
including Mayor Nakai attended. The mayor gave the opening address “Wi 
would like to foster further good will and friendship between Japan and the United 
States through this exchange of music.” 

Kleven numbers were played including koto and shakuhachi by Michio Miyagi 
and [chizan Hoshida and violin solo by Miss Mari Iwamoto, This concert was 
tape recorded and will be broadcast through KB network on April 4. (Photo 
howing Miss Iwamoto playing violin.) 


[From Asahi Shimbun, April 3, 1953] 


CORDIAL RETURNING OF SALUTE-~THE SECOND TOPIC CONCERING OSAKA-KANSAS 
MUSICAL SALUTE 


Kansas City, Mo., United States of America, sent to Osaka City the tape- 
recorded Exchange-of-Goodwill Coneert which was held at Kansas City in com- 
memoration of the Perry Centennial. The recording was broadcast through 
NHK on a nationwide hookup. 

Under the sponsorship of the Osaka City, the Japan-American Music * 
Exchange Concert took place at the Osaka § Sankei Kaikan on April 2, beginning a 
é p. mm. 

The several hundred Americans invited to the occasion enjoyed the program 
with the citizens of Osaka. Amidst the cordial atmosphere, there were greetings 
by Mayor Nakai and Mr. Inaba, chief of radio station JOBK, which were followed 
by a message by Mr. Martin, American Consul at Osaka, in his fluent Japanese 
The colorful program was then started with the national anthems of both countries 
played by the Osaka Municipal Orchestra, followed by koto and shakuhachi 
sol6s and duets by Mr. Michio Miyagi and others, violin solo by Miss Mari 
Iwamoto, piano concerto (works of Mozart, Prokofieff, and DeFalla) by Mr 
Toyoaki Matsuura on the piano, and Mr. Kazuo Yamada conducting the Osaka 
Broadeasting Symphony Orchestra. 

Radio Station JOBK will tape-record the concert, which will be sent to Kansas 
City via air.*® This will also be broadcast nationally through the second network 
on April 4, for,2 hours, starting 7:30 p. m. 


[From Sangyo Keizai Shimbun, April 4, 1953] 


RADIO PROGRAM ANNOUNCEMENT-—SPECIAL EVENT OF THIS EVENING, JAPAN-AMER- 
ICAN GOODWILL CONCERT BETWEEN OSAKA AND KANSAS CITY, MO., NHK NO. 2 NET- 
WORK * 


This entire program was tape-recorded from the concert held at Sankei Kaikan, 
Sakurabashi, Osaka, at 7 p. m. the day before yesterday for the purpose of sending 
the entire program to Kansas City from the city of Osaka. 

Station BK is broadeasting the program as a special event for 2 hours. The 
program is as follows: 


National Anthems of United States of America and Japan—The Osaka Municipal 
Band, Mr. Ichitaro Tsujii, conductor. 


Part 1 


Duet of “Koto” (string) and ‘‘Shakuhachi” (wind)—, ‘Sea in Spring,’”’ composed 
by Mr. Michio Miyagi: 
“Koto” by Mr. ‘Michio Miyagi. 
“Shakuhachi” by Mr. Ichizan Hoshida. 
“‘Koto”’ solo by Mr. Soyo Nakamura: 
(a) “Rain on Riverside.’ 
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(b) ‘‘Twilight,’”’ composed by Mr. Soyo Nakamura. 
Koto” trio by Mr. Michio Miyagi, Miss Shigoko Yamada, Mr. Chigyo Suyama: 
“Cherry blossoms’’ variations, composed by Mr. Michio Miyagi. 


Pari 2 


Violin solo by Miss Mari Iwamoto (piano accompanied by Mr. Goro Sunmi): 
Violin Sonata No. 6 in E major: Adagio, Allegro, Largo, Allegro—Handel. 
A May Breeze (from ‘‘Songs Without Words’’)— Mendelssohn. 
Spanish Dance No. 5—Granados. 
Gavotte Op. 32—Prokofieff-Heifetz. 


Part 3 


The Osaka Broadcasting Philharmonic Orchestra: Mr. Toyoaki Matsuura, piano; 
Mr. Kazuo Yamada, conductor: 

Symphony No. 35 in D major ‘Haffner’: Allegro con spirite, Andante, 
Menuette, Finale: Presto— Mozart. 

Piano Concerto No. 3 in C major, Op. 26: Andante-Allegro, Thema and 

Variations, Allegro ma non troppo-Allegro—Prokofieff. 

Ballet Suite ‘‘Three Cornered Hat’’: Introduction—Afternoon, Dance of the 
miller’s wife, The corregidor, The grapes—Falla. 


Copy oF Mayor NAKal’s RgecorpED Messace, OsakKa-Kansas Crry Musica 
ExcHANGE WuicH ACCOMPANIED OsakKa’s MEMORANDUM DaTep APRIL 9, 
1953 

GREETINGS FROM MR. MAYOR NAKAI 


Mr. Mayor Kemp and my friends in Kansas City, I am indeed very happy to 
have this opportunity of sending my hearty greetings and a musical program to 
you and vour people in Kansas City from Osaka tonight in return for your splendid 
gift of music. 

Your program was broadcast for 2 hours by the Osaka Central Broadcasting 
Station on the night of the last February 28 and not only the citizens in Osaka 
but also those of the whole country were deeply impressed with the exquisite 
music. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this was entirely due to the wonderful perform- 
ance of Mr. Rubenstein, vour pianist and the Kansas City Philharmonie Orchestra 
conducted by Mr. Schwieger. However, I am firmly convinced that the urgent 
desire of your people to promote peace and friendship between our two countries 
by emphasizing things we have in common as Mr. Maver Kemp suggested in his 
message has deeply touched our people and brought about this success. 

A hundred years ago Commodore Perry opened the eyes of our ancestors to 
the modern civilization by visiting Japan by ship. Today, a hundred years later, 
music from Kansas City which came to Osaka across the Pacific Ocean has built 
a citadel of culture and peace in our hearts through our ears. 

I learned from a certain Mr. Nomura who paid a visit to vour city last year as a 
member of the Japanese Government delegation that your city was enjoying a 
wide reputation as one of the most efficiently governed cities in the United States 
under Mr. Mayor Kemp and your excellent city manager, Mr. Cookingham. 

I am looking forward to the day when Kansas City and Osaka City, both of 
which stand nearly in the central part of the respective country, will be tied closer 
in their activities as cities. 

We would be exceedingly happy if you could enjoy the music which is sent from 
2,300,000 people of Osaka, together with the genuine expression of their gratitude 
and esteem to your people. 


TRANSLATIONS OF Press CLIPPINGS 
[From Mainichi, February 21, 1953] 


The mayor of Kansas City, Mo., United States of America, proposed to the 
mayor of Osaka on the 21st of last month to have a Japan-American goodwill 
exchange concert. This made a delightful topic toward promoting friendship 
between the two nations. The recorded tape in question was delivered at 5 
p. m. on the 20th from the Osaka American Cultural Center to the Osaka City 


31024—53—pt. 2-63 
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Hall. This present was handed personally to the mayor in his office by Mr 
Haworth, director of the cultural center, to mayor Nakai. 

Mr. Nakai was greatly delighted and said, ‘‘I am so happy to receive this 
present, and I will immediately arrange to have it broadcast. 


Thank you ever 
so much.” 


He then wired his appreciation to the mayor of Kansas City. 
This recorded tape is 29,080 meters long and in 5 reels, and takes | hour, 57 
minutes, 36 seconds to play. The musical performance is by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Kansas City (conducted by Mr. Hans Schweiger) and the numbers 
played are the national anthems of both countries, Etenraku by Hidemaro 
Konoe, Symphony No. 2 by Borowski, Nights in the Gardens of Spain by Falla, 
Piano Concerto No. 1 in E Flat Major by Liszt, and Bolero by Maurice Ravel. 
In addition to the musical performance, there are greetings by Mayor William 
E. Kemp of Kansas City and interviews. 
at the packed Kansas City Auditorium. 
A preliminary audition for the recorded tape is planned for the 21st at 2 p. m 
The concert will then be broadcast in Osaka on the 22d at 7 p.m. After listening 
carefully to the contents of the recording it is expected to be broadcast over a 
nationwide hookup. 


The entire concert was tape-recorded 


{From Asahi Press, February 21, 1953] 








Mr. Haworth, director of the American Cultural Center located at Osaka, 
visited Mayor Nakai the evening of the 20th. Mr. Haworth handed to Mayor 
Nakai the five reels of recorded tape sent via air across the ocean from Kansas 
City, Mo., United States of America. 

The city of Kansas had promised to send the tape in question in commemoration 


of the Perry Centennial, and this, we presume, is the initial present for that 
occasion. 

The contents of the recorded tape are: Musical performance by the Kansas 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Hans Schwieger (presenting the national 
anthems of both countries, Hidemaro Konoe’s Etenraku, Symphony No. 2 by 
Borowski, Nights in the Gardens of Spain by Falla, Piano Concerto in E Flat 
Major by Liszt, and Bolero by Maurice Ravel); greetings by Mayor William E. 
Kemp, and so on. The program is a voluminous one which takes about 2 hours. 
The city of Osaka wants to share the joy with the entire country and is now 
arranging to have the concert broadcast over a nationwide hookup. 

The city of Osaka is now planning to select musical selections for the return 
salute concert and will also call on the citizens for their choice of pieces to be 
played in the concert. 


OBTAINING MUSICAL MATERIAL FROM PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Baver. AJ right, sir. 
Now, contrary to the BBC, for instance, we have no facilities for 
producing music itself. We are dependent entirely on the cooperation 
which had been extended to us by unions, church groups, schools, 
orchestras, networks, individual stations, artists, and so forth. 

It has been estimated, Mr. Chairman, that the Voice of America 
obtains entirely free of charge the use of musical material, which at 
the current rates, it would cost about $200 million a year to produce. 

Occasionally we go into the production of our own as, for instance, 
with the very successful Soviet slave-labor songs, and the Czech rail- 
road song, which satirized the escape of a Czech locomotive engineer 
across the Iron Curtain. 

Now, this total worldwide music program is carried on by a Music 
Branch consisting of 14 people, and this staff is going to be cut by 
June 1 to exactly 6 people, who have to carry on the work, which, in 
our opinion, is very important, 
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LISTENER RELATION ACTIVITIES OF VOA 


Mr. Chairman, the experience of every broadcaster shows that it is 
not good enough to broadcast. You have to establish relationships 
with ; your listener. You have to get him to listen, and when you get 
him to listen, you ‘have to establish some sort of a contact with him 
so that he has the feeling he is your friend. 

In other words, this brings us into the promotion and listener rela- 
tion activities of the Voice of America. All these activities are carried 
on now by a branch of my division which puts out the program 
schedule, a 16-page booklet in 12 language editions which are regularly 
mailed individually to over a million listeners who request it. 

In other words, those are listeners wbo write in, and that is over 
one million who do, who would like to get the booklet. 

The program booklet informs the listeners of the programs of the 
Voice of America, but in addition to that it does what I would call a 
propaganda job. 

LETTERS FROM LISTENERS 


With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read into the 
record here a few listeners’ letters. One is from Colombia, who says: 

As soon as we receive the program schedule, we plan to organize the university 
community to listen to your programs, especially those of a scientific and peda- 
gogical nature, and of general information. 

Another one from Iraq, tells us that the man received from a friend 
a program schedule of the Voice of America, and then decided that 
he would like to listen to the program, and did, and he writes to us 
that the broadcasts to Iraq come in very clearly. 

He says: 

The first thing in the morning I secured your address from— 
and then he mentions his name— 


and wrote this letter to you. I request that you mail to me your program schedule 
regularly to enable me, a new listener, to continue listening to your broadeasts, 
One more letter from Germany, Bad Homburg, where a listener 
writes: 
Each booklet brings something of the American atmosphere into my home, an 


atmosphere which we seek to understand. Your booklet constitutes the physical 
complements to your broadcasts. 


COST OF LISTENER RELATION ACTIVITIES 


Now, in addition to the booklet, the Program Information Branch 
puts out news releases, photos, and pictures for local promotion of our 
radio programs, and finally it comes to the very important function of 
the listener relations section. That means our relations with the 
listeners abroad. I shall talk about that in 1 minute, but I would like 
to say this, first: This whole activity of program information and 
audience-building is carried on by a staff of 13 people, at a total cost 
for all programs of the VOA for the current fiscal year of $374,000. 

Mr. Chairman, you might compare this with the cost of promotion 
of the National Broadcasting Co. for a single 1-hour program for a 
period of 9 months of $570,000. 

All of the listener relation activities were carried on by a staff of 21 
full-time and 9 part-time employees, and we will receive each working 
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day throughout the year an avearge of 1,000 letters from listeners all 
over the world, and it is understandable that the bulk of those letters 
comes from the free world, obviously not from Iron Curtain countries, 
because their incentive to write is not very great. 


LETTERS AS PROOF OF LISTENERS 


The letters prove, in my opinion, Mr. Chairman—there were a few 

uestions which I have heard today asked by you and Senator Green: 
hes we listened to? We are listened to because otherwise we would 
not receive letters. 

Nobody, I think one can say, without being facetious, is writing to 
a radio station which he or she cannot listen to. We receive, I repeat, 
a thousand letters each working day, about 250,000 letters a year, 
and in the record we have submitted for the committee a complete 
breakdown according to the area throughout the last calendar year, 
1952. 

These letters are in many ways very instructive, particularly in view 
of the present situation and, with your permission, f would like to read 
again 1 or 2 letters. 


LETTERS FROM LISTENERS ABROAD 





A listener from Belgium—and I should add here that we are not 
broadcasting to Belgium, we are broadcasting in French, and that 
sometimes is picked up there, says: 

In general I like your French programs; they have something for everybody. 
I feel that for the last few months the Western Powers have more and more aban- 
doned the people on this side of the Iron Curtain, when we need you more and 
more. 

Another French listener from Loire in France, writes: 

It would be sad indeed if, in the face of the Communist country's formidable 
radio propaganda, the Voice of America had only one 30-minute French program, 
from 6:30 to 7:00 p. m., in order to keep us informed of American opinion. 

At this point T would like to mention this program seems to be gone 
now as of June of this year because of the new reduction in the pro- 
gram, and we would have no prgram to France, in spite of the neces- 
sity to have it there, and in spite of the listeners’ expressed wishes to 
hear that program. 

It Italy a listener writes us—and I mention this, Mr. Chairman, as 
one of the samples, and we can submit to you any number of letters 
you wish to get—he says: 

Often we gather together’’— 
this is from Parma, Italy— 


among friends and discuss what we have heard. However, we all agree in ad- 
mitting that of all the foreign broadcasts yours are certainly those having the best 
hold on the majority of the Italian population. 


I go to another country of the world, Burma, where I understand 
very frequently the criticism has been made that we are not being 
heard. A listener from Kwangin writes in January of this year: 


I am a regular listener of VOA. Among the world broadcasts I like VOA the 
best, simply because of the fact that it gives us political views and brings forth 
the world situation. As a matter of plain truth, the VOA makes it clear that the 
Communists are misleading the other nations by way of propaganda, in which they 
divert the meanings of words by adding adjectives to suit their own purposes. 
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My last two letters, one is from Brazil where a listener writes that 
he got one of his neighbors to listen to some of the Voice of America 
programs in Portuguese: 

I was stunned— 
the listener writes— 


a few days later when he actually told me that communism destroys the man, the 
family, and religion. The next Sunday, he called on our religious priest and 
confessed, repenting. This made me very happy and again I lent him the map 
and the book, I Chose Freedom, by the former Soviet captain, which, I believe, 
everybody in your organization knows. 

Again I want to thank you for helping me personally, and for helping Brazil 
to win back one of her sons who was drugged by the Communist opium. 

The final letter is a letter which was dated April 30 from Colombia, 
South America, where a listener declares that he has just heard the 
news “‘that the Voice of America broadcasts to Latin America are to 
be eliminated.”’ He writes: 

This has caused great consternation among the listeners in this city, who are 
very numerous. 

Then he comes up with an irteresting suggestion. He raises the 
point whether it would not be possible for “the Or ganization of 
American Republics to raise enough funds from among the govern- 
ments of these republics to cover those costs,” of the Voice of America 
program in New York, because he understands that the reduction is 
ar economy measure. 

I would like to end here my summary, Mr. Chairman, but I would 
like to state emphatically again, as an oldtimer of the Voice of America, 
I have served this organization for more than 11 years in various 
capacities—that the charge we are not being heard can simply be 
disproved by this one fact that we can produce the letters which come 
in from all parts of the world. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Thank you, Mr. Bauer. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Green? 

Senator GREEN. No, thank you. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Do you have any questions? 

Major Hotruusen. No. 

Senator HickENLooper. I think we will dispense with further ques- 
tions, Mr. Bauer, because we want to give Mr. Lowenthal an oppor- 
tunity to testify and we will have to stop at 4 o’clock this afternoon 
to go into executive session. But we will call upon you again, I 
think, before too long. Thank you very much. Your complete 
statement will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Robert A. Bauer is as follows:) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF RospEerT A. Bauer, ActTinG Curer, Fietp Program 
Services Diviston, INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING SERvIcE, NEw York, 
mB 


I was born in Vienna, Austria, in 1910. I am an American citizen, married 
and the father of two children. I hold the degree of doctor of laws of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna and a degree from the college for world trade and economic sciences 
in Vienna. Iam a graduate of the Institute for International Relations in Geneva, 
Switzerland, and hold certificates from the universities of Grenoble and Besancon, 
France. I began my career as a lawyer in Austria and lecturer on international 
affairs, law and economics. I then was appointed counselor on Latin America 
for the Export Institute of the Austrian Chamber of Commerce and also served 
in the information office of the government of Chancellor Schuschnigg until the 
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Nazis occupied Austria. I fled to Czechoslovakia where I worked as a reporter 
for the office of the New York Times and the London Times in Prague, and as a 
free-lance contributor to a large Prague newspaper. After the occupation of 
Czechoslovakia I made my way to France where, after the outbreak of World 
War II, I organized and operated the Austrian freedom broadcasting station in 
Normandy. 

Upon arrival in the United States in 1940, I went on a lecture tour and in 1941 
was engaged by the Crosley Corp. in Cincinnati, Ohio, and organized their 
German language shortwave service to Europe. I joined the Voice of America 
in February 1942 and have served the organization in the following capacities: 
kKditor, writer and commentator for the German and Austrian services; chief of 
the German section of the American broadcasting station in Europe (London, 
England); and then again in New York as chief of the Austrian service, the 
North Europe section, organizing the Finnish, Lithuanian, Latvian and Estonian 
broadcasts, and since 1951 in my present position as acting chief of the Field 
Program Services Division. I personally serve, in addition to my regular duties, 
as chairman of the Television Board of the United States International Informa- 
tion Administration. 

In 1948 and 1949, I served as special consultant to the commanding general 
of the United States forces in Austria and at the time of the Austrian eleetions 
in 1949, wrote the editorials for the American newspaper, ‘‘Wiener Kurier.”’ 


Since the end of the war I was on three overseas missions in Europe and the Near 
East. 








STATEMENT OF Rospert A, Bauer, Actinac Curer, Fretp PRoGRAM SERVICES 
Division, INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING SERVICE, New York, N., Y. 


Mr. Chairman, your committee is concerned with what we are doing in the Field 
Program Services Division, why we are doing it, and what objectives we are trying 
to achieve and what proof we have for the effectiveness of our activities. 

The Field Program Services Division stimulates and backstops local radio, 
television and music programing in the field. The Division also handles the pro- 
motion and listener’s relations activities for the whole VOA program and is charged 
with administering the section of the current Appropriation Act, Public Law 495, 
which sets aside $100,000 for the purpose of broadcasting by private international 
licensees to Western Europe and Latin America under their own auspices but under 
the supervision of the Department. We are servicing all of the posts in the free 
world with material for placement over local outlets. This material consists, in 
order of importance, of radio, television and music, supported by the necessary 
promotion and listeners’ relations activities, 

Our radio programs are recorded on dises or tapes and distributed to USIS 
posts and broadcast by foreign radio stations to their local audiences. These 
programs are supplied to 141 posts and are aired by local networks with as many 
as 48 associated stations each. Field reports show that every single hour of pack- 
age programing produced by VOA gets for the U. 8. 30 hours of air time over 
foreign stations, generally at no cost. This is possible for two reasons: 

1. Some programs can be distributed to more than one country, as in Latin 
America, and 

2. Because, contrary to the VOA shortwave transmission which are one-time 
broadcasts, the recorded programs are played and replayed by local stations 
abroad. Reports indicate that the records are sometimes used until the grooves 
are worn away. 

Every week an average of 23 hours, 25 minutes of package programs is produced. 
These shows range from 5 minute commentaries to half-} 





our radio dramas, In 
terms of content, a substantial percentage of them is political, as strongly anti- 
Communist as the programs aired shortwave by VOA. Other programs develop 
positive themes which can be broken down into two general categories: 

1. Americana, and 

2. Educational and cultural programing. 

An analysis of a typical week’s output shows that, of the 23 hours, 25 minutes 
produced, 26 percent is political, 17 percent informational or educational, 15 per- 
cent social and cultural, 12 percent documentaries and dramas, and 30 percent 
music. 

The production and distribution of package programs has been built up over the 
last 2 years, on the basis of an increasingly close cooperation between VOA New 
York and the USIS offices abroad. At the present, it may be said that the field 
receives only the kind of programs that can be placed to advantage. Each new 
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program idea is cleared with the field before it is produced. Also, concrete field 
requests account for a certain percentage of the programs supplied. 

For example, the USIS offices in Latin America have reported over a period of 
years that the single most effective type of programing for their area is the dramatic 
show. We have produced for them several dramatic series dealing variously with 
life in America or hard-hitting political material exposing Communist techniques 
of infiltration and.subversion. In Brazil, our Portuguese series have been aired 
over 165 stations, many of which have played the programs more than once. 
The Spanish series have been supplied to 18 countries and aired over all the major 
as well as most of the smaller networks in the Spanish-speaking countries. We 
have never been able to meet the demand for this type of program. 

In Europe, we may cite another example: When political conditions in Yugo- 
slavia altered so that it became possible for us to get material on Radio Belgrade, 
we began with a series of English lessons in Serbo-Croat. The VOA program 
was chosen by the Jugoslavs in preference to a competitive BBC series and has 
also been widely circulated in published form in the Yugoslav Radio Magazine. 

In the Middle East, where Lebanon is the one Arab nation which has not yet 
outlawed the Communist Party, the combined efforts of VOA and the USIS radio 
officer have resulted in a significant growth of local radio activity. 

Today Radio Beirut puts 16 hours of programing on the air a week. These 
programs are chiefly in Arabic, but the station also accepts Armenian, French, and 
English shows so that we are now reaching the major language groups in the 
country. In content these programs cover a wide range: One half-hour series 
documents the life of Lebanese and Syrian-American communities in the United 
States, illustrating the successful adjustment of individuals and families in their 
new country. Another program is based around events that demonstrate Arab- 
American friendship. Another series, The Atom in a Peaceful World tells the 
story of America’s role in developing atomic energy for peaceful purposes; this 
particular series has already been aired twice over Radio Beirut. 

In the Far East, the Overseas Chinese constitute a critical group in the gravely 
threatened countries of southeast Asia. Package programs in four major Chinese 
dialects have been supplied in steadily increasing quantity. Some of these 
programs represent a joint field-New York effort, the final show being assembled 
in New York with components which have been recorded locally in the field. 
This technique heightens the appeal of the programs by introducing locally known 
personalities, references to local organizations and events of particular interest. 

As an example of how through its transcription programs VOA can cooperate 
with foreign networks on still another basis is the weekly Albert Deane com- 
mentary prepared exclusively for Australia. Mr. Deane is retained by an 
Australian network to record his New York Newsletter for which VOA supplies a 
recording studio and the services of a staff producer-director. The program was 
initially aired by 1 station in Australia, and is now heard throughout the continent 
on 36 stations, 

In the present fiscal year, package programs will have cost about $219,702. 
This includes contract services of script writers, translators, actors, producers, 
etc., as well as money spent for reproduction of programs in multiple copies and 
shipping. Expressed in a smaller unit, it may be put this way: Exclusive of 
staff salaries, 1 hour of package prograt ning costs the United States Government 
$179.78. It may be pointed out that, since no overhead for facilities is involved 
in this particular operation, this is a strik ingly low figure, especially if we remember 
that every hour of programing is played for 30 hours over the air. 

This degree of economy is achieved by three fac tors: \ very carefully planned 
yearly program with meticulous administration of funds, wabot tantial cooperation 
from the VOA shortwave services, and from the United States commercial 
networks. 

Some of the peculiar advantages of package programs may be recapitulated: 
they possess demonstrable politics al effectiveness; they are given enormous world- 
wide usage; they are broadcast for the most part medium wave and therefore have 
clear, undisturbed reception; because they reach their listeners over medium 

wave and local facilities, they are part of the domestic radio fare of listeners 

and become as familiar to them as any local programs; they are in some cases 
unattributed to the United States Government and therefore are not branded 
as official propaganda, 

There are certain problems which have not yet been overcome: we should have 
at least at the most important USIS posts, an officer who is profe clonal qualified 
to develop local radio activities, including the placement of VOA platter programs; 
we should develop more programs specifically for youth, both in-school broad- 
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casting and as a part of the normal network programing, for in most countries 
young people are a critical group; we should develop better liaison with the field 
and expand our support of local or regional field production by supplying raw 
materials and technical and policy help; we must apply to other areas, where it 
is feasible, the process of screening and cross feeding of locally produced programs, 
such as is now being done for Latin America with demonstrable success. 

More detailed facts and observations on our transcribed radio operations and 
relations between the Voice of America and the field posts are contained in two 
documents which I respectfully submit for the record of this committee, marked 
“Exhibits A and B.”’ 

This is what we are doing to reach the ears of millions of listeners all around 
the world, but a new tremendously important field is opening up to reach not only 
the ears but also the eyes of the overseas audience. A week or so ago, a cable was 
received from the American Embassy in London informing IBS that the kinescope 
of President Eisenhower’s address before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors was scheduled for showing that night over BBC Television to an estimated 
audience of 10 million people. Simultaneously, other kinescope prints of this 
same speech were in the hands of the American Embassy in 10 other leading cities 
throughout the world. By placing this program on the local television station, 
not only the words of this major political address, but the face and figure of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, reflecting the full strength and determination of the American 
people, could be seen and heard by a potential audience of 25 million global view- 
ers—and most important—within 2 to 4 days after the actual speech itself. How 
was this accomplished? By the Television Development Branch of the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Service, which arranged with CBS—TYV for 11 “hot kines- 
copes”? to be printed immediately after the President concluded, and which 
airpouched these prints, together with copies of the speech that same evening, 
to 11 major cities in Europe, Latin America, and Far East. 

Since June 1951, when it established a Television Unit, IBS has recognized that 
television is one of the most powerful media for influencing public opinion which 
has yet been devised. From that day on, IBS has been doing its utmost to fully 
develop this new informational weapon and to keep pace with its rapid inter- 
national growth. However, there have been time-consuming delays and stumbling 
blocks. The Television Branch has always been understaffed for even minimum 
fulfillment of its assigned mission. It has performed its many varied duties with a 
staff of 3, 2 officers and a secretary. Further, in our dealings with Washington, 
we did not always find the full understanding of the problems involved, partic- 
ularly in the IIA Television Board, of which I am the Chairman. As a matter of 
fact, the Board meetings were supsended in March of this year. after IFI had 
reached a firm decision not to permit IBS to engage in any form of original televi- 
sion production. This ruling, incidentally, replaced a go-ahead IBS had received 
previously to proceed with its planning for the production of specially tailored 
programs. Thus, it has been forced to limit its productive activity to the acquisi- 
tion of filmed and/or kinescoped television domestic programs obtained from the 
television networks, stations, and independent producers. And the IBS Tele- 
vision Development Branch has been functioning on a fiscal vear 1953 budget 
which originally amounted to $25,000 ,but was later cut to $18,000. 

I would like to stress, that despite the severe reduction in force currently being 
sustained by the International Broadcasting Service, the Television Branch 
has not been touched, and in fact, a request has been made for two additional 
positions to be added for fiscal year 1954. Plans have also been made for what IBS 
would consider an effective television operation for fiscal year 1954, which would 
include its present functions plus the production of a worldwide television news- 
reel or other original program. A budget for this type of operation would amount 
to $325,000. 

IBS is firmly convinced of the tremendous potential of international television 
and plans to make maximum use of this new communications and information 
medium. And although planning for the immediate future, IBS is also keeping 
constantly in mind the definite possibility of the day when the electronics engineer 
will ultimately circle the globe with an international television network capable of 
transmitting live television programs. A more detailed statement on the present 
and possible future TV operations of the VOA is contained in a document which I 
would like to submit for the record of the committee as exhibit C. I hope the 
committee will hear a comprehensive analysis of the television problem by Mr. 
Richard Hubbell, TV development officer in our Television Development Branch. 

Radio listeners and television viewers know well that music is very frequently an 
essential part of a good professional radio or television program and it is thus used 
in our output, but music has a further and distinct function in the VOA program. 
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A few weeks ago the entire Japanese network, for the first time in its history, 
devoted 2 hours of peak listening time to a single musical event. This event was 
not, as might be expected, a Japanese concert of a popular nature. It was a 
classical concert by the Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra, produced by the 
Music Branch of VOA. 

The Japanese continuity between musical numbers told the story of Kansas 
City so convincingly that, and I quote from the official report of the American 
consulate general in Kobe: ‘Discussion of the need for a better concert hall in 
Osaka has been stimulated by the fact that an American city much smaller than 
Osaka has such a fine concert hall as described during the intermission.’”’ The 
mayor of Osaka expressed his gratitude for this gesture by stating publicly in a 
message to Mayor Kemp of Kansas City: “I am firmly convinced that the urgent 
desire of your people to promote peace and friendship between our two countries hy 
emphasizing things we have in common has deeply touched our people and brought 
about this success.” 

The entire cost to the taxpayer of this program, which I repeat, brought Kansas 
City to 15 million Japanese listeners during a 2-hour peak listening period, was 
less than $400. 

In the Voice of America, music is never used simply to entertain the audience. 
This means that its inherent entertainment value is always exploited for a specific 
purpose: 

(a) To sugar-coat a propaganda message which otherwise would be too blatant 
and obvious and, therefore, less effective. 

(b) To counteract the Communist line that America is devoid of culture. 

(c) To attract the widest possible audience in specific areas and increase its 
interest in American programs in general. 

(d) To break down the resistance on the part of many foreign radio stations to 
carrying openly propagandistic programs from the United States. 

(e) To enliven and dramatize spoken programs with musical curtains, themes, 
and dramatic bridges: 

Shortwave programs originating in New York use only a minimum of music. 
Programs behind the iron curtain use almost none, except, for instance, in con- 
nection with special holiday or religious programs. Since music is most effective 
in local broadcasting, the main effort to exploit music for the above-mentioned 
purposes must be made over local stations abroad. This is the reason why the 
Musie Branch of VOA is part of the Field Program Services Division. 

Contrary to, for instance, the BBC, VOA has no facilities for producing music 
itself. It must rely, therefore, on the voluntary cooperation of musical organiza- 
tions throughout America in order to obtain needed musical material. This co- 
operation has been extended by unions, church groups, schools, orchestras, net- 
works, individual stations, artists, etc. It has been estimated that the Voice of 
America obtains entirely free of charge the use of musical material, which at 
current rates it would cost about $200 million a year to produce. 

Occasionally, VOA had to venture forth into production of material not other- 
wise obtainable. Two of the most salient examples are (a) the Soviet slave-labor 
songs which, based upon tunes brought to our shores in the memory of former 
inmates of Soviet slave-labor camps, had to be produced from scratch, and (b) the 
Czech Railroad Song, satirizing the escape of a Czech locomotive engineer across 
the Iron Curtain. 

The above-mentioned instances, however, only supplement what might be 
described as the routine operation of the Music Branch. This operation con- 
sists in the production of serial programs for use overseas. Among such pro- 
grams are a series called Music in Industry, acquainting the listener with the 
rich musical activity among employee groups in free enterprise, underlining the 
cordial relationship between labor and management in the pursuit of avocational 
interests; a series called American Master Musicians, presenting history and back- 
ground of some of our outstanding musical artists, emphasizing their specific 
significance as representatives and products of American culture; the Paul White- 
man Show, tracing the history and development of American popular music as 
seen through the eyes of and personally narrated by the world renowned King of 
Jazz, the script being written with specific VOA objectives in mind. (Mr. White- 
man contributed his services to VOA entirely free of charge.) 

The steps involved in the production of musical material for VOA include 
auditioning, processing, and dubbing of material taken off the air; production of 
musical events not broadcast; writing and editing continuity for musical programs; 
production of complete packages for overseas shipment; scoring and adaptation 
of music for special political programs. In addition, the Music Branch operates 
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a music library, containing approximately 70,000 records. This music library 
advises and serves the 46 language desks with all the music they need. 

The total personnel in the Music Branch consists of 14 people to be cut to 6 
staff members effective June 1 due to the reduction in force ordered by the Ad- 
ministrator of ITA. It is aie to say that a commercial radio operation coping 
with the problems facing the Music Branch would allot a considerably higher 
number of personnel to that task. 

rhe experience of all broadeasters has shown, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that all expenditures for broadcast plants, time, and talent are a total waste 
unless the audience is induced to flip the switch on the radio and listen. To 
bring the listener to the receiver, you must first arouse his interest, and as a 
part-time broadcaster you can reach him only through other media, like the press; 


to assure yourself that he is there you must encourage his letters; and to retain 
his good will you must answer his letters. 


All the interlocking activities o' audience building and audience retention 


had been combined in the centralized Program Information and Listener Rela- 
tions Branch. This Branch prepared and distributed the million-and-a-half-copy; 
bimonthly Program Schedule (a 16-page booklet in 12 language editions) which 
were regularly mailed individually to over a mi.lion listeners ‘who requested it; 
It provided a continuous flow to 125 field posts of program information, updated 
schedules, photographs and other audience-building publicity material, tailored 
to suit the requirements of each target area (the average output being 40 inci- 
vidual stories, 80 updated program schedules, and 35 photographs per week—all 
reproduced in multiple copies) ; 
It provided exhibit material for use by the field posts at fairs and USIS displays; 
It provided private-enterprise organizations with continuous recommendations 
as to how the IIA program could be furthered by business firms wish ng to support 
the effort; 


It processed or answered all letters re ceived from listeners, which for the past 
2 years has averaged 1,000 every working day 


‘It provided a distributing service for all giveaways and program evaluating 
testing material; 

It prepared a monthly mail analysis for each of the major language services 
and it provided the many analytical reports required for continuing requests for 
proof of effectiveness and program evaluation. 

All the program-information and audience-building activity was carried on by 
a staff o, 13 persons at a total cost for all programs of the VOA for fiscal year 
1952-53 of $374,000. 

Compare this with the cost of promotion at NBC 
for a period of 9 months—$570,000. 

All the listener-relation activities were carried on by a staff of 21 full-time and 
9 part-time employees. 

Compare this total staff, consisting of less than 1 percent of the total VOA 

staff, who were engaged in full-time audience-building and listener-relation 
activities, with that of domestic broadcasters who assign between 4 and 6 percent 
of their personnel to the same activities 

Every major international broadcaster in the free world has found it necessary 
to carry on these same activities. Sampl2s of the booklets issued by BBC, 
Canadian Broadeasting, Argentina, Mexico, Swiss Radio, and even Spain and 
Indonesia will be submitted. 

lhe fact that over a million people have written in to request that the program 
booklet be sent to them regularly, and that an additional three-fourths million 
are distributed by the field posts, is strong evidence that our listeners are interested 
in this material. ‘Through the feature articles and photos it brought the listener 
closer to the broadeaster. A letter from a listener in Brazil is typical of thousands 
received in the same vein: 

“It was through this excellent booklet that I became a devoted listener to the 
Voice of America programs; and there are no adjectives to describe just how 
pleasant it is to listen to programs from the Voice. My only regret is that the 
booklet is not published every 2 weeks * * * wai‘ing 2 months for it is difficult.’ 

And the fact that listeners place great value on the personal answer to their 
inquiries is established in this typical letter from a listener in Turkey: 

“You cannot imagine how glad I felt. Let me tell you why. I told people 
that I wrote to America to send me booklets. The old man in the coffeehouse 
was very amused and told me ‘it is a second world. You better forget about 
receiving anything.’ When I received your letter, the schoolteacher read it 


and they were all amazed. After receiving your answer I enjoy your programs 
more. I never feel like turning off the radio.” 


for a single 1-hour program 
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Of course the value of preprogram information and publicity is immeasurable. 
The hundreds of newspaper clippings received each week, and expressions from 
field posts like the following despatches from Egypt, Turkey, and Mexico, are 
overwhelming testimony of the validity of this effort: 

“VOA promotional material is easily the best press material particularly when 
it has the Egyptian angle.” 

“The Embassy places great value on incoming VOA promotional material. 
It feels that the PIB should be given every assistance in gearing its output to the 
tastes of the Turkish public.” 

“T am highly pleased that we have been able to make progress in getting 
schedules published. I have been in 24 States of the |Mexican] Republic, and 
everywhere I have gone I have found people who know something about the 
VOA.” 

Attached is a more detailed statement which I submit for the record marked 
“Exhibit D.” 

The reduction in force ordered by the Administrator eliminates the Program 
Schedule and the whole Program Information and Listener Relations Branch 
effective June 1, 1953. Some of the activities of the Listener Relations Branch 
will be carried on by the remaining area divisions on a reduced scale, and it might 
be possible to do some promotion of individual radio programs again on a very 
small seale. 

In effect, the whole Field Program Services Division terminates its operations 
under the reduction-in-force plan on June 1, with reduced activities to be carried 
on by the area divisions. 

I am convinced that this is a serious setback to the effective radio operations 
in the field. Unfortunately, it is not the only setback which the VOA is now 
suffering. I sincerely hope that this committee, after studying the program, 
will see fit to recommend a restrengthening and revitalization of the Voice of 
America. In this connection, I should like to state that I have found the present 
legislation, the Smith-Mundt Act, Public Law 402, 80th Congress, as the basis 
of my operations and in its broadest implications and interpretations sufficient 
and satisfactory. If I may make one suggestion, it is that the Congress pass an 
amendment to Publie Law 402 enabling the Administrator of the program to 
keep the American people continuously informed of the operations of the Voice 
of America. I am convinced that such a step would cast away the misunder- 
standings, suspicions, and distortions of facts in the minds of the public and will 
thus gain the Voice of America « position of trust and understanding without 
which it cannot operate successfully. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


(Mr. Bauer submitted other exhibits which were made a part of 
the committee file.) 


STATEMENT OF LEO LOWENTHAL, DIRECTOR, EVALUATION 
STAFF, INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING SERVICE 


Senator Hickentooprer. Mr. Leo Lowenthal, Director of the 
evaluation staff. 

Do you have a statement, Mr. Lowenthal? 

Mr. Lowentuau. No; I do not. 

Senator HickENLOoopER. Just state for the record a little of your 
background in connection with this program, and then proceed with 
whatever statement you have to make. 

(The biographical sketch of Leo Lowenthal is as follows:) 


Leo LOWENTHAL, CuRRICULUM VITAE 


Date and place of birth: November 3, 1900, Frankfurt, Germany. 

Residence: 1934 to present, New York City. 

Citizenship: United States, June 14, 1940. 

Education: High school—Frankfurt. Universities—Heidelberg, Giessen, 
Frankfurt. 

Degrees: 1. Ph. D. (magna cum laude) political science, University of Frank- 
furt, 1923 (majors: sociology, economics; minors: statistics, philosophy). 2. High- 
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school teaching diploma (‘‘outstanding’’); University of Frankfurt, 1926 (litera- 
ture, history, philosophy). 3. State license for high school teaching, 1928. 

Professional experience: 

1. 1949 to present: Director, evaluation staff, International Broadcasting 
Service, United States Department of State. In this capacity, is responsible for 

planning and supervising major international communications research projects, 
utilizing all methods of social research, and involving major research contracts 
with leading university and private research organizations, and for supervision 
of a staff of 50 to 100 sociologists, social psychologists, political scientists, ete. 
Also serves as 1 of the 5 directors of the Voice of America (1,500 employees), 
planning and formulating programing policy, propaganda strategy, etc., and acts 
as consultant to other United States agencies involved in psychological warfare. 
The position requires extensive liaison with United States missions abroad, with 
foreign universities, and with policy officials of the Department of State. 

2. 1947 to present: Lecturer in sociology, Columbia University. (Since 1935 
by special appointment has conducted courses such as ‘‘Social Control,’’ ‘‘Authori- 
tarian Institutions and Doctrines in Modern Europe,’ “Psychological Basis of 
Society,” etc.) 

(3) 1926 to 1949: Senior research associate and editor, Institute for Social 
Research, Columbia University. Before becoming affiliated with Columbia 
University in 1934, the institute was part of the University of Frankfurt (until 
1933). In this capacity, responsible for all editorial, technical, and public 
relations matters of the institute. Supervised and conducted sociological re- 
search projects in such fields as the sociology of culture, political sociology, social 
psychology, propaganda, etc., and also served as managing editor of the Zeits- 
schrift fuer Sozialforschung, an international journal in the field of social philos- 
ophy and sociology (1932-49). 

(4) 1940 to 1949: Research consultant and project director, bureau of applied 
social research, Columbia University. In addition to scientific and editorial 
consultation, conducted various studies, including analyses of nonfictional 
material in popular magazines (see list of publications) and of news commentators. 

(5) 1926 to 1933: Served variously as teacher of literature, history, and phil- 
osophy at high schools in Frankfurt, Germany; instructor in educational psy- 


chology for teachers-in-training; faculty member of the Frankfurt Association 
for Adult Education. 


Consultant activities: 

1943 to 1944: Sociological consultant, Office of War Information (4 months in 
1944 full time). ‘ 

1949 to present: Research consultant to institute for social research, on socio- 
logical studies. 

1952 to 1953: Bureau of applied social research, department of sociology, 
Columbia University, on training of graduate students in social research; also 
on publications in the field of international communications research. 

1952: Ford Foundation, on problems of mass culture. 
tions research. 

Public speaking activities: In addition to teaching at Columbia University, 
frequently served as guest lecturer at major universities, and as principal speaker 
at professional meetings of academic and governmental organizations of sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, and public opinion researchers. 

Publications (selected list) : 

1. Editor, special issue on international communications research, Public 
Opinion Quarterly, winter 1952-53. 

2. (With Marjorie Fiske) ‘‘Some Problems in the Administration of Interna- 
tional Communications Research,’’ Public Opinion Quarterly, summer 1952. 

3. (With Joseph T. Klapper) “The Contributions of Opinion Research to the 
Evaluation of Psychological Warfare,’ Public Opinion Quarterly, winter 1951-52. 

4. “Historical Perspectives of Popular Culture,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 
January 1950. 

5. (With Norbert Guterman) Prophets of Deceit: A Study of the Techniques of 
the American Agitator, Harper & Bros., 1949. i 

6. “The Sociology of Literature,’ in W. Schramm (editor), Communications in 
Modern Society, University of Illinois Press, 1948. 

7. (With Norbert Guterman) “Protrait of the American Agitator,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, fall 1948. 

8. ‘“Terror’s Atomization of Man,’’ Commentary, 1946. 

9. “Biographies in Popular Magazines,” in P. F. Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton 
(editors), Radio Review 1942-43, Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1944. 


MIT, on communica- 
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10. ‘‘Knut Hamsun,”’ Zeitschrift fuer Sozialforschung, (edited by the Institute 
of Social Research), 1937. 

11. “Strindberg, ” ibid. 

12. “Ibsen,” ibid., 1936. 

13. “The Rece »ption of Dostoevski in Germany,”’ ibid., 1934. 

14. “Draft Animals and Slavery,” ibid., 1933. 

15. “On the Sociological Position of Literature, ” ibid., 1932. 

(Publications 10 to 14 appeared in German with E nglish abstracts added.) 

Propuaieinal affiliations: 

American Psychological Association (elected fellow). 

American Sociological Society (member, Committee on Relations With Sociolo- 
gists Abroad). 

American Association of Public Opinion Research (chairman, Committee on 
International Communications Research). 

American Political Science Association. 

Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. 


SELF-EVALUATION BY IBS 


Senator HickENLoopER. You have had very extensive experience, 
Mr. Lowenthal. When did you come to the United States? 

Mr. Lowenrua.. In 1934, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HickeNLoopeEr. I notice that your citizenship dates from 
1940. 

Mr. LowEnTHAL. I am a citizen since 1940. 

Senator HickENLOopPER. Yes, I see. 

We have already put your biographical sketch into the record. 

Will you proceed to give us whatever statement you have, or 
whatever you want to state here, with regard to documentary in- 
formation. 

Mr. LowrentHau. Yes. I am the director of the evaluation staff 
of the Voice, and it is my job to organize studies and collect data on 
the relative effectiveness of the Voice of America on a worldwide 
scale. 

We have tried to develop such studies during the last 4 years, and I 
have to preface my statement with the remark that research on the 
effectiveness of international communications is a relatively new 
thing. 

I would not claim the same scientific reliability and the same back- 
grounds of tradition in our field that a natural scientist or a language 
specialist might claim. However, what we have tried to do is to cover 
in the most ‘objec tive fashion as ‘possible, and with as many consul- 
tants in academic and in commercial life as possible, the various aspects 
of the Voice of America. 

I could, perhaps, sum up my basic philosophy in conducting my 
office by saying that it is our aim to study the Voice of America from 
the very moment a script is written and produced all the way through 
the various phases until it reaches an audience or until it does not 
teach an audience, because we are just as interested in helping the 
Voice by making studies on lack of effectiveness as Well as effectiveness. 

In doing these studies we have been handicapped by several 
phenomena. One of them is, to put it a little bit facetiously, that 
there is, unfortunately, an inverse ratio between the possibility of 
doing studies of high politic ‘al priorities and low political priorities. 
In other words, it.is relatively easy to do any number of studies in 
England, for instance. 
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It becomes increasingly difficult to do such studies in Europe. The 
difficulties increase in Asia, and they vary considerably when it comes 
to the Iron Curtain countries where, of course, you cannot do the 
studies themselves, but are limited to indirect methods. 

With regard to the methods applied, I was very intrigued, Mr. 
Chairman, if I may say so, by your reference today to what happened 
to the Literary Digest. 

I might add that after that the Literary Digest went out of business. 
However, there are a number of reliable commercial as well as aca- 
demic organizations in this country which are interested in the kind 
of studies we wish to undertake, and have undertaken, and we have 
made ample use of them. 

The great difficulty is that since the studies about the audience 
should be done abroad, that you have a shortage of trained personnel 
and trained organizations abroad, which would be comparable to a 
commercial and academic research organization, and in almost all 
cases we had to train on location, so to speak, personnel and in- 
stitutions to do the kind of job we have to do. 

If I may now move a little bit into a more concrete field—and I 
am certain that you would like to know more about data than about 
organizations—by the way, I have put into the record, I just gave to 
Major Holthusen, the list which you have requested today from Mr. 
Francis, namely, a list enumerating the major academic and research 
organizations with which we have worked in the last few years 

Senator HickENLOOPER. Thank you very much. 

(The lists referred to above are as follows:) 


List or Masor Contractors Usrep By INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING SERVICE 


Contractors and description of projects and locale of study 


American Institute of Public Opinion.. Audience-size studies in Norway, Swe- 
den, France, Italv, and Finland, 

British Broadcasting Corp puteneeaan studies in Austria and 
taly. 

Bureau of Applied Social Research Communications-behavior studies in 
Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon, and Iran; ‘‘Expert’’ reac- 
tion study in Germany. 

Communications-behavior studies for 
Pakistan and Malaya. 

Intensive analysis of a group of 300 
interviews (IPOR) with satellite ref- 
ugees from Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and Poland, and a group of 420 
(INS) interviews with refugees from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Albania. 

Chicago University Comparative analysis of Voice of 
America, British Broadcasting Co., 
and Soviet broadcasts to Germany. 

Foreign News Service, Inc Conduct 24 interviews monthly with 
recent refugees from Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania (con- 
tract for 1952 and 1953). 

Dr. Herta Herzog Panel test of Voice of America broad- 
casts in Czech-Slovak, Bulgarian, 
Arabic, Russian, and Mandarin. 
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Contractors and description of projects and locale of study— Continued 


Dr. Alex Inkeles, Russian Research 
Center, Harvard University, 


International Public Opinion Research, 
Ine. 


Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld, Columbia 
versity. 


1 


McCann Erickson, Ine 


New York University, Research Center 
for Human Relations. 


Rutgers University 


Analysis of Soviet press and radio re- 
actions to the Voice of America for 
1947-51. 

Report on Soviet radio receivers to 
evaluate potential Voice of America 
audiences in the USSR. 

Voice of America program tests in Aus- 
tria, Germany, France, Sweden, Italy, 
Chile, Uruguay, and Brazil. (English 
broadcasts were tested in Sweden.) 

Study in Germany designed to explore 
the relative propaganda value of vari- 
ous degrees of ‘‘candor.”’ 

Project involving 300 intensive inter- 
views with refugees from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. (In- 
terviews were conducted in Germany 
and Austria.) 

Audience-size studies in Latin America. 
(Project will be redesigned because of 
changes in Voice of America output to 
Latin America 

Analytical reports on findings of surveys 
conducted by the Department in Nor- 
way, Sweden, France, and Italy. 

Audience-size study in Greece. 

Program tests designed to obtain reac- 
tion to Voice of America Russian, 
Hungarian, and Polish broadcasts 
originating from New York and 
Munich. (Field work undertaken in 
Germany and Austria 

Propaganda appeals studies in Italy and 
Egvpt. 

Program test of Voice of 
Arabic programs. 

Content-analysis study of the various 
Voice of America language bioad- 
casts to foreign countries. 

Analysis and reports on Iron Curtain 
press and radio reaction to the Voice 
of America, 1951-53. 


America 
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INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING BY ALL NATIONS 


Mr. LowenTHAL. First of all, I would like, just as a matter of 
record, to answer the question which Senator Green asked this 
morning of Mr. Francis, from which sources we took the figures on 
international broadcasting of all nations. 

We took them, as Mr. Francis already reported, from the notes of 
the Foreign Broadcast Information Service, which is a Government 
agency known to all of us. 

We have additional information from a study called Documenta- 
tion and Information Bulletins, which is a periodical published by 
the European Broadcasting Union. Further, we consulted the very 
reliable World Radio Handbook for Listeners, which is published in 
Scandinavia, I think in Copenhagen, if I am not mistaken, and finally, 
we studied very carefully all radio magazines and schedules which are 
published in the magazines abroad. 

I would furthermore, just for the record, like to answer the other 
question which you asked Mr. Francis this morning, namely, the rela- 
tive amount of broadcasting from the Iron Curtain world to the 
United States, and from the United States to the Iron Curtain world. 

The USSR broadcasts to the United States at the start of this year 
amounted to 50 hours and 10 minutes weekly. 

As far as the European satellites were concerned, Poland to North 
America, 33 hours and 15 minutes in 3 languages, namely, English, 
Polish, and Yiddish, if I am not mistaken; Czechoslovakia, also in 3 
languages, 12 hours and 50 minutes; Hungary, 17 hours and 30 
minutes in 2 languages, English and Hungarian; and Bulgaria, 5 hours 
and 15 minutes. It means that the satellites broadcast to North 
America 68 hours and 50 minutes, and the Soviet Union 50 hours and 
10 minutes, which is a total of 119 hours. 

We broadcast, too, to the Soviet Union, Poland, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and Bulgaria 91 hours. If you add Albania, then 
the total Voice output on a weekly basis to the Iron Curtain world in 
Europe—lI do not include China for the time being—is 92 hours and 
45 minutes, if I am not mistaken, compared with 119 hours from the 
Russian and European satellite world, and if you consider that this is 
the only free medium of information from the United States to which 
Soviet and Satellite peoples have access, I think it is a very remarkable 
figure. 

VOA AUDIENCES OVERSEAS 


I have no aque whatsoever as to how large an audience in the United 


States to the broadcasts from the Iron Curtain world there would be. 

Now, speaking of figures, I would, first of all, say that we have 
completed lately a number of studies on audience size in which we use 
the scientific polling methods which are used in the United States, 
and I would like to give you a few figures. I will not engage in any 
guesswork, as tempting as it may be, but I will stick simply to suc 
data which I can back up with that fairly sufficient amount of scientific 
reliability to which we presently are limited in our science. 

In Austria there is a total radio audience of approximately 3 million 
people. The total Voice of America audience in Austria, if we include 
all occasional listeners, is 1,671,000 people—1,671,000 people according 
to a survey which I initiated in December 1951. 

The regular Voice of America audience in Austria, that is, people 
who listen at least twice a week, is 648,000, a figure which soared on 
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election night, on November 5, where we did a special survey, to 
989,000. That means almost a million listeners. 

We know that in Finland we have an occasional audience of over 
350,000 people, and a regular audience, as defined, of 141,000. 

In France, we have an occasional audience of 7,430,000, and a 

regular audience of 930,000, or approximately 1 a people. 

In Germany we have an occasional audience of 14 million people, 
We have a regular Voice of America audience of 5,749,000 in Western 
Germany, and if we include the evening RIAS relay, we have a total 
German regular audience of 7,181,000 people. 

In Greece, one of my colleagues mentioned it this morning—in 
Greece, where we have done a survey in September 1952. I forgat to 
give you all the various figures about the dates, but I can give you that 
later, if so desired—in Greece we have out of a total radio audience 
of 1,852,000 people, an occasional audience to the Voice of America of 
1,414,000, and a regular audience of 936,000 people. 

In Italy, where we did a spot audience size survey during election 
night, November 6, and preceding few days, we had an election 
audience of 2,400,000 people. So it goes. 


VOA AUDIENCES IN SATELLITE COUNTRIES 


Now, to give a few figures on Iron Curtain countries. I am not in 
a situatic n to give you exact figures on audience sizes, because I 
cannot send Mr. Gallup or Mr. Roper to the Soviet Union or Czecho- 
slovakia. However, we have just completed a study in which we 
interviewed 100 refugees, each, from Poland, Czcehoshovakia and 
Hungary, and we have taken only those who came to our side within 
a 3- to 4-month period so that their information would be rather fresh, 
and in no way colored by any special interest which they, perhaps, 
might develop when they have become what I would call sometimes a 
professional interviewee for Western intelligence agents. 

Out of the picture, since I was not prepared and did not know I 
would be called now, I do not have the figure right in front of me, 
but I know it by heart—about 90 to 95 percent of the refugees whom 
we interviewed—and it does not mean that my staff or I interviewed 
them, they were interviewed by an independent research organization 
which hired native interviewers who did not know in whose interests 
this job was done—about 90 to 95 percent of the 300 people from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary told the interviewers that they 
listened regularly to the Voice of America, and not only did they listen 
but they know of many people in their family, in their professions, and 
so forth and so on, who listened. 

It has been my experience now over a matter of 4 years, that what- 
ever interview situation we choose, and we have chosen many dif- 
ferent interview situations, because I am, of course, convinced that 
an interview situation contains a lot of bias, and we change the sit- 
uation in which we interview refugees continuously—but I would 
say that all sources in the various interviewee situations to which I 
have access or which I have initiated, and all additional information 
which we have received through our normal diplomatic channels or 
through channels which I am not at liberty to reveal here, we have 
at least in all satellite countries, and I am now on an extremely con- 
servative—as it is my professional duty—I am now in a very con- 
servative mood, at least 50 percent of the populace which has access 
to a radio is fairly regularly listening to the Voice of America. 
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I can enlarge this remark by saying, as cautiously as I can, that we 
have also observed that during the last few years in the rank or order 
of Western international broadcasters, the Voice of America has out- 
ranked in interest and popularity all other broadcasters, including the 
newcomers in this field. 

I would like to get off this thing for a moment, and I do not know 
whether I should say offer in evidence—— 

Major Hotrausen. Show that up here. 


VOA RECEPTION BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


Mr. Lowentuat, Yes. May I first say what this slightly unwieldy 
thing is here? My staff and I, as well as many other people, including 
the gentlemen here, hear every so often that nobody listens to the 
Voice of America, and that the Voice of America practically cannot be 
heard anywhere. 

I do not wish to talk about the Voice, whether the Voice can be 
heard in Western Europe or not. It is just a matter of record, because 
of the many audience size surveys which have been made. 

However, there are two areas about which I would like to talk in 
this context for a minute. One is the Iron Curtain world, and the 
other one is the whole Asiatic belt into which I threw in for good 
measure the northern fringes of Africa. 

Now, so far as the Iron Curtain world is concerned, we have devel- 
oped a number of maps on the Soviet Union, on Bulgaria, on Czecho- 
slovakia, on Hungary, on Poland, on Rumania; we also have one on 
Yugoslavia, but for political reasons we will not include that in the 
Iron Curtain world proper, and we have plotted in these maps places 
from which we have irrefutable evidence that Voice of America pro- 
grams have been heard since the inception of jamming. 

We have entered also the number of times we have had such proof 
of the Voice being listened to, only from such sources into which we 
can, with our usual scientific reluctance and skepticism and in which 
we can have confidence. 

Now, the majority of the sources reported Voice of America listen- 
ing by others in their communities, and the number ranged from an 
intimate circle of friends or family, to 50 percent of coworkers or the 
whole village. Thus each numbered source on these Iron Curtain 
country maps represents a report of Voice of America listening by a 
minimum of one person, and, in most cases, of many others. 

If I may read into the record just a few of such figures. I have here 
a report on Bulgaria from one hundred and eleven individual sources 

Senator HickENLooPER. We will be glad to have it. 


VOA RECEPTION IN ASIA AND NORTH AFRICA 


Mr. LowentHat. May I go to the second part of this map so far as 
Asia and North Africa are concerned? 

Mr. Bauer, who has preceded me in his testimony, has reported on 
audience mail and on the program booklet. I am sure you are all 
familiar with the program booklet. I have sample copies here. 

Now, I have simply made a very simple speculation. The program 
booklet is available only upon specific individual request to the Voice of 
America. They have to write; mechanics were discussed this morn- 
ing, and they have to write either to us or to the nearest American 
mission in order to get this booklet. 
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We have made here coverage maps, where we entered into all 
countries around the whole Asian periphery, and Tunisia and Egypt, 
all places which are clearly identifiable as places from which people 
have written in for Voice of America schedules, and in order to be as 
honest as possible, we have drafted the map in such a way that there 
are different circles and colors from communities where only 1 to 5, 
where 6 to 25, where 26 to 50, where 51 to 100, or where a hun- 
dred individuals, a hundred individual listeners or more write in. 

Now, the number and distribution of responses is in no way com- 
plete because there are any number of localities, particularly in some 
of the Asian countries which we cannot find on the geographical tools 
which are available to us. So this map, this atlas, I had better say, 
represents an absolute minimum of locations and numbers of respond- 
ents in these various countries from which we know the Voice of 
America must not only have been heard as a signal, but as a contentful 
communication, which was interesting enough for the people to write 
for an individual schedule. 

I would insert one word of caution. I am perfecting willing to allow 
for a margin of error. In other words, it is quite possible and I will be 
very pessimistic—20 percent of the people who wrote in, wrote in 
because it is such nice glossy paper, and can be used to decorate the 
wall, and for what, I do not know, but the hard core of the communi- 
cations must have come from people who really are able to listen to 
the Voice of America in their various communities. 

May I now present this, surrender this atlas? 

Senator HickENLOOPER. Yes. 

We will examine these. I do not know whether these charts can be 
reproduced for the record. They can be reproduced, but I do not 
know whether it is practicable for this record. 

Mr. LowentTnat. I think, Mr. Chairman, we can reproduce them 
in simpler form. 

Major Hotruusen. Can you get photostats of them? 

Mr. LowEnTHAL. Yes. 

(Nore.—The information referred to was subsequently submitted 
and placed in the files of the subcommittee.) 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. It is past 4 o’clock, and we must start the 
executive session in order to get on with the business here. 

Do you have any special questions, Senator Green? 

Senator Green. No. 

Senator HickENLoopeEr. I think we would like to discuss this with 
you a little bit more later, but I think we will have to terminate this 
for today. 

Mr. LowenTHA.. Yes. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Your statement has been very interesting, 
and I am glad to get these statistics for the record as to the responses 
you had from various places in the world; we will look it over. If you 
will be available we will be very pleased to talk to you again—or 
communicate with you—before these hearings are over. 

Mr. LowentHau. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HickenLooprr. Thank you very much. 

The open part of the hearings will now adjourn, and we will have 
the executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., the subcommittee went into executive 
session. ) 





ADMINISTRATION OF VOICE OF AMERICA 


MONDAY, MAY 11, 1953, 4:10 P. M. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
New York, N. Y. 

(The transcript of the hearing which follows has been edited for 
security reasons. ) 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at. 4:10 p. m., at 250 
West 57th Street, New York City, Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hickenlooper (chairman) and Green. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Let us proceed. You can put those maps 
up while Mr. Martin is talking. 


STATEMENT OF EDGAR T. MARTIN, ACTING CHIEF ENGINEER 
INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING SERVICE 


Mr. Martin. I have a brief statement here. 

Senator HickENLoopeR. I wish you would make clear whatever 
part of this is restricted or classified, if any, so that we can govern 
ourselves accordingly. 

Mr. Martin. Right. 

Well, I have a brief opening statement here which I will read now 
while these gentlemen are getting the maps on the board; that is the 
main part. 

Senator HickENLoopeER. On this particular record, we will give you 
or your responsible security officer or some other designated person 
the record for editing as far as security matters are concerned. He 
will indicate what parts can go into the public record and what should 
be in the executive record. 


RADIO WAR 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

I have a brief statement I will make while these gentlemen are 
getting the maps on the board. 

As acting chief engineer of the Voice of America, I have a few brief 
observations to make which bear on this operation. 

Whether we like to use the term or not, this country is engaged in 
a radio war with the Soviet Union. I am speaking only of technical 
aspects, without regard to the contents of programs aimed at foreign 
populations. 

Since we are in this radio war, are we to fight effectively or are we 
to follow a course of appeasement or surrender? By radio war, I 
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mean, primarily, the battle to overcome the deliberate jamming or 
willful interference caused by the Soviet Union. Not all of the aspects 
of this radio war are so obvious as jamming, the battle continues in 
other directions through methods followed by the Soviet Union and 
their satellites to disrupt the orderly process of international coop- 
eration in the field of radio frequency allocation and assignment. 

[ can only stress that this problem of the Soviet Union attempting 
to dominate radio by overt means such as jamming, and by their 
actions to block progress tow ard international cooperation as regards 
international accord in frequency assignments is a genuine threat to 
this country and which requires a strong program of definitive action. 
This threat concerns not only broadcasting but the entire gamut of 
communications. 

[I am making this plea to fight not only for the Voice of Sa 
of which organization I am a relative newcomer, but on behalf of all 
of this country’s communications, both governmental and private. 
The Voice of America’s concern is immediate, as currently it is the 
principal recipient of willful interference from the Soviet Union. My 
principal concern in making this presentation is to ensure serious 
thought on the problem of ensuring sufficient strength in this coun- 
try’s communications and broadcasting to fight effectively this menace 
and to secure recognition of the fact that we need an effective national 
system of frequency management. These problems are currently 
under discussion in various intergovernmental groups but progress is 
slow. 

WITNESSES AND TOPICS 


I have here various members of the engineering staff to cover the 
different aspects of our current operation and to indicate our ideas 
for future operations. 

First, we will have Mr. George Jacobs, who is the acting chief of 
the central frequency staff, who will speak on present and possible 
VOA coverage and penetration into target areas. 1 would like to 
stress the point that in my mind the degree of penetration of a target 
area is an important criterion but not the only one in determining 
whether we should broadcast or not. It is a similar parallel to the 
military, who must fight holding actions. The Army is not asked to 
retreat in Korea because they do not win a battle every day. 

We will also have Mr. Miner, who is the acting chief of the con- 
struction division, who will follow, and who will speak on our con- 
struction program and what has been accomplished toward its 
completion. 

He will be followed by Mr. Ross, the acting chief of the engineering 
division, who will outline a suggested program toward progress in 
our engineering activities. 

In this last connection, I must stress that in a campaign as serious 
as this radio war which is upon us, we must have a strong engineering 
staff with the means of furthering research to explore and develop 
methods of overcoming this existing threat to both communications 
and broadcasting. 

I hold myself and the other engineers present available to answer 
any questions that you might have, and will lead off with Mr. Jacobs. 

(The biographical sketch of Edgar T. Martin follows:) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF EpGcar T. Martin 


Born May 1, 1918, in Princeton, W. Va. 

Attended public schools Princeton, W. Va., and Blacksburg, Va.; received 
B. S. degree in electrical engineering from Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 1938 
and pursued graduate work in electrical engineering at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute during 1938-40 and in industrial engineering at Columbia University 
in 1953; completed radar course of Royal Air Force radio school, Cranwell, 
England, in 1941 and radio countermeasures course of Signal Corps advanced 
radio school in 1948. 

From 1934-38 was meter tester with Virginia Polytechnic Institute electric 
service department while attending college; and from 1938—40 was chief laboratory 
technician of the electrical engineering department, Virginia Polytechnie Insti- 
tute, at which time graduate work was taken in electrical engineering; 1940—41 
junior electrical engineer with office of supervising engineer, Radford Ordnance 
Works; 1941-46 service in Signal Corps, United States Army, in grades 2d lieu- 
tenant to lieutenant colonel as military observer (radar) with Royal Air Force, 
in radar research and development, as deputy chief, security and radio counter- 
measures, and as signal plans officer, SHAEF; chief, radio section 1946-48 and 
chief, telecommunications branch (1948—49), office of military government for 
Germany; chief of radio unit, Office of Economic Affairs, HICOG; chief, central 
frequency staff (1952-53), acting deputy chief engineer (February 10, 1953 to 
April 23, 1953) and acting chief engineer (April 23, 1953, to date), International 
Broadcasting Service, United States Department of State. 

Currently a registered professional engineer in Virginia (1939 to date); senior 
member, Institute of Radio Engineers; member of American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers; lieutenant colonel, Signal Corps, United States Army Reserves 


JAMMING OPERATIONS 


Senator HickENLoopEr. Senator Green would like to ask a question 
or two. 

Senator GREEN. It is just a question of fact, not of opinion—— 

Mr. Martin. Right. 

Senator GREEN (continuing). About this jamming. 

Mr. Martin. Right. 

Senator Green. Are we doing any jamming? 

Mr. Marin. We are not. 

Senator Green. Why not? 

Mr. Marin. Well, the nationa: policy has not yet been clarified on 
that. I think it should have been. 

Senator Gremn, What? 

Mr. Martin. | think the policy should have pveen clarified within 
the various governmental structures, but it has not as yet. 

Senator Green, Js any other nation doing jamming besides the 
Soviet Union? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, I believe several of the nations are. 

Senator GreLN. Which ones? 

Mr. Martin. I think Spain is doing some; Yugoslavia. 

Senator GREEN. Is any nation this side of the Iron Curtain doing it? 

Mr. Martin. I know of no so-called western nations that are 
jamming. I may be wrong. 

Senator Green. Are we the only ones who are complaining of the 
jamming, or does Britain complain? 

Mr. Martin. Britain is complaining; the Vatican City, a goodly 
number of the western powers are receiving jamming. 

Senator Green. Do they suffer just as much as we do? 

Mr. Martin. Right; they do. 

Senator Green. Then it is not directed primarily at us? 

Mr. Martin. No. The jamming is not directed directly to us. 
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Mr. Tuompson. The BBC is complaining. 

Senator Green. I wanted to ask that preliminary question be- 
cause it is hard to understand. 

Senator Hicken.Looper. All right. You may proceed. 

Mr. Martin. We have Mr. Jacobs now, who has some exhibits 
on our coverage. 

Senator HickeENLoorEr. We shall be glad to listen to him. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE JACOBS, ACTING CHIEF, CENTRAL 
FREQUENCY STAFF 


Mr. Jacoss. My name is George Jacobs, and I am acting chief 
of the central frequency staff. I want to talk about a facilities plan 
for the Voice of America to provide the utmost penetration of the 
U.S. 5S. R. and its satellites. 

A little about my background. I have a bachelor’s degree in 
electrical engineering, and have been with the Voice of America 
since November of 1949. 

I became Chief of the Radio Propagation Unit of the Central Fre- 
quency Staff in July, 1951, and Acting Chief of the Central Fre- 
quency Staff during February, 1953, replacing Mr. Edgar Martin who 
vacated the position, subsequently ‘became the chief engineer of the 
international broadcasting service. My civil service rating is super- 
visory electronic engineer, GS-12, my salary is $7,040 per year. 


CENTRAL FREQUENCY STAFF 


The functions of the Central Frequency Staff broadly encompass 
the fields of radio propagation and frequency allocations. Specifically, 
the staff is responsible for long- and short-range planning to determine 
the most efficient use of present and planned radio facilities—trans- 
mitters, antennas, and frequencies. The Central Frequency Staff 
supervises w orld-wide technical monitoring of Voice of America re- 
ception. At present the staff consists of 9 persons—2 engineers, a 
frequency specialist, 2 technical aides, 3 radio reception clerk analysts 
and one stenotypist. 

As Chief of the Central Frequency Staff, I have contributed to the 
paper, The Future of the International Broadcasting Service—An 
Engineering Opinion, prepared by the Acting Chief Engineer and the 
Acting Chief, Engineering Division. I am particularly concerned with 
exhibits A, B, and C—the establishment of a worldwide broadcasting 
system designed to reach all areas where there are radio receivers and 
the strengthening of this system to provide the utmost penetration 
of the U.S. S. R. and its satellites, in the face of intense jamming. 


OBJECTIVES AND MEANS 


To develop a plan and to determine what facilities consistent with 
economic prudence and sound-system engineering would permit the 
Voice of America to (1) operate under conditions of relative peace 
and stability to reach all areas where there are radio receivers, and 
(2) what additional facilities are needed to strengthen this plan to 
insure that strong signals are available in the face of intense jamming 
so as to provide the utmost penetration of the U. S. S. R. and its 
satellites. 
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Or simply stated, to develop a plan that will permit total coverage 
with the least amount of facilities and at the lowest cost, but without 
sacrificing effectiveness. 

Obviously a detailed technical investigation of this magnitude is 
time-consuming. This study is now in its final stages of completion, 
and. the final report is in the process of being written. This is just a 
summary of what we have found out so far, and the purpose of this 
summary is to cover the highlights of the study—its principal findings 
and conclusions—without entering into the intricate technical details 
which will, however, be discussed completely in the final report. 
Suffice to say that engineering and technical data made available by 
the Central Radio Propagation Laboratory of the National Bureau of 
Standards, the United States Army Signal Corps, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and some of America’s foremost authorities 
in the field of radio propagation were used as a fundamental basis for 
this study. 

EFFECTIVENESS OF FACILITIES 


First, we would like to evaluate the effectiveness of the facilities we 
already have. 

One of the important initial factors that must be considered in an 
objective evaluation of this type is the determination of the effec- 
tiveness of the present Voice of America network. This can probably 
best be ascertained by determining how well Voice of America trans- 
missions are received in the various target areas. An analysis was 
made of hundreds of world-wide monitoring reports received by the 
Central Frequency Staff during 1952. For the most part, these 
monitoring or radio reception reports were prepared by the United 
States diplomatic posts, in or near Voice of America target areas 
suprlemented in some instances by reports of special listening panels. 

The results of this analysis appears in a Central Frequency Staff 
report entitled ‘‘World-Wide Reception Survey, 1952,” an abridge- 
ment of which is included in the report ““The Future of the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Service—An Engineering Opinion,” as exhibit 
I. You will have a copy of this report by one of the later speakers. 

(Nore.—The information referred to was subsequently placed in 
the files of the subcommittee.) 

Now, the results of this survey indicate that present Voice of 
America transmissions are consistently reported received fair or 
better in ail areas of the world where transmissions are not jammed. 
In those target areas (European satellite countries and the Soviet 
Union) where Voice of America transmissions are subject to the 
violent attacks of the massive Soviet jamming network, there were 
an encouraging number of reports of reception despite the fact that 
over-all reception is, as we would expect, considerably decreased. 

The inference that can be drawn from these results are that if 
jamming were not a factor, if there were no jamming, the broadcasting 
system available to the Voice of America during 1952, except for some 
more or less minor expansion of technical facilities, would have been 
adequate for reaching most areas of the world where there are radio 
receivers. These facilities are indicated in exhibit A to this report. 

Now, the results of this same analysis also indicate that additional 
facilities are needed to strengthen to the utmost those facilities 
available during 1952, if penetration of the U. S. S. R. and the satel- 
lites is desired in the face of intense jamming. 
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ADDITIONAL FACILITIES TO COMBAT JAMMING 


Now, the next question is: How do we determine how many more 
facilities we need? 

The crux of this study therefore, is to determine to what extent 
additional facilities are necessary. On the surface it might appear 
that there may be no limit to the expansion necessary on the basis 
that each additional facility will contribute additionally to the degree 
of penetration of jamming. However, when systems engineering 
principles are applied, it is believed that a finite number of facilities 
can be determined that will permit optimum penetration of those 
target areas consistent with economic prudence. 

The assumptions and conditions used for determining the necessary 
facilities will be explained in detail in the final report. The study, 
however, broadly encompassed the investigation of radio propagation 
= iples, antijamming techniques, frequency utilization and allo- 

‘ation, receiver distribution, and present broadcasting trends within 
sen t areas. 

We have got some maps here that | would like to go into now. This 
is figure 1. We have arbitrarily for this study divided the land mass 
from Central Europe, the Soviet-dominated land mass from Central 
Surope, back to the Pacific Ocean into 8 target areas, the 8 target 
areas which we found suitable to analyze for effectiver ness of penetra- 
tion. 

Now, the Voice of America transmissions to target areas 1, 2, 3, 4 
», part of 7 and 8 are subject to intense jamming. 

The Soviets will jam, and are jamming, every transmission regard- 
less of source in the Soviet languages that does not emanate from the 
Soviet Union itself. 

The areas shaded in red are the coverage that is possible. The 
area shaded in red—this area here—is the coverage that was possible 
by shortwave by the facilities we had in 1952. 

The area shaded in green is the depth of penetration of our medium 
wave facilities in the face of jamming during 1952. This estimation 
of coverage is based upon the assumption. that intense jamming will 
occur. Obvioulsy, if there were no jamming, as we stated before, it 
will cover the comple te mass. Jamming decreases coverage. 

While there is no exact way to precalculate the intangibles of 
jamming, its effects have been c ‘onsidered. Experience has shown that 
it requires an exceptionally strong signal to penetrate jamming. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Are you talking about shortwave? 

Mr. Jacons. Shortwave or medium. I am talking about trans- 
mission. It requires an exceptionally strong signal to overcome 
jamming. 

Senator HickeNLoopErR. Which is it easier to jam, shortwave or 
mediumwave? 

Mr. Jacoss. I will answer the question now. It is easier to jam 
mediumwave, but we will get further into it later. 

Experience has shown “that it requires an exceptionally strong 
signal to penetrate jamming. I am going to get a little technical 
here, but I do not think it is going to bother us. 

Accordingly, we have arbitrarily selected a field strength of 
millivolts per meter to define the limit of satisfactory ee ave 
coverage, a free space field intensity of at least 2.5 millivolts per meter 


’ 
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to define the limit of satisfactory shortwave coverage, and a field 
strength of 5 millivolts per meter to define the limit of longwave 
coverage. In defining coverage this way, one must bear in mind that 
the pattern of jamming is quite variable and at times may be such that 
satisfactory reception may not be possible even within this area, and 
at other times coverage far beyond this defined area may actually be 
vossible. ' 

Mr. Martin. You might point out the converse is also true. 

Mr. Jacons. I am going into that—at other times coverage far 
beyond this defined area may actually be possible, too. 

We are saying that it will exist and will require a strong field 
strength to penetrate. We can see from figure 1 that there was a vast 
part of the area we would like to penetrate that we could not do with 
the facilities we had in 1952 that exist from this part of European 
Russia back to the Pacific. 


VOA COVERAGE OF CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE 


Now, figure 2 is an expanded section of the same map but for the 
European area. In other words, we have just taken out this part and 
placed it here. You get a pretty good picture here. You see our 
shortwave coverage, and that is another reason why it appears to us 
that shortwave penetrates jamming better than mediumwave because 
the technical possibility is such that we can penetrate a larger area 
with it. There is our shortwave transmission basically from Ts angier, 
Munich, and an area near London. 

This is our medium wave coverage. From here you can see there 
are many European countries, Rumania, part of Poland, that we could 
not hope to reach by medium wave in the face of jamming during 1952. 

Now, from figures 1 and 2 it becomes quite evident that the facilities 
available during 1952 must be considerably strengthened if the utmost 
penetration of the U. S. S. R. and its satellites, in the face of intense 
jamming, is desired. 

While there is no simple solution, no magical equipment which can 
completely penetrate this “electronic curtain,” the practical solution 
to the problem lies in the use of the highest power facilities in such 
numbers and in such locations as to take maximum advantage of 
radio propagation conditions in the broadcast bands that are generally 
received within the target areas. Such a system would exert maxi- 
mum strain on the Soviet jamming system, and permit maximum 
amount of penetration. 

Now, on short wave the results of this study indicate that the present 
VOA transmitter locations at Tangier, Salonika, Colombo, and Manila 
are so situated that they are in optimum geographical locations for 
potentially delivering the strongest possible short wave signals, for 
the longest periods of time, with the greatest possibility of penetration 
of jamming, across the vast areas of the enslaved world from central 
Europe to the Pacific Ocean. However, the radiated power of the 
present transmitters at these locations are not optimum, and while 
it is potentially possible to do it, for this reason we have not been able 
to cover the complete area in 1952. 

Now, figure 3 indicates the present shortwave facilities of the 
Votes of America. This includes those facilities available during 
1952, and additional facilities completed or scheduled for completion 
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during 1953. Green shaded areas indicate estimated coverage from 
these facilities. In other words, the green area here indicates the 
coverage we can expect from the facilities we had in 1952, and those 
we have added this past year, or will add in 1953. 

Now, it is interesting to note that while potentially it is possible 
to cover almost the complete area day and night by shortwave from 
Tangier, Salonika, Colombo, and Manila, a vast part of the area still 
remains out of reach of the facilities presently available to VOA. 
Systems engineering calculations indicate that an increase of trans- 
mitter power to at least 250 kilowatts, which is 2% times the power 
which we have now available to us, and the addition of a number of 
high-gain curtain antennas for use with present transmitters, will 
increase the coverage area to that indicated by the red contours. 
This power increase should enable around-the-clock coverage of the 
complete Communist land mass from central Europe to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

This is indicated by these 4 red marks which show what we would 
be able to do if we had 250 kilowatts instead of a 100-kilowatt trans- 
mitter at Tangier, Salonika, Colombo, and at Manila. You see, we 
have the complete area covered, with additional partial coverage in 
this area here, but the 


SHORTWAVE RADIO RECEIVERS IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Senator Green. This may not be an important question, but how 
do you know it is worthwhile? How do you know that they have 
radio receivers, and that they would use them? 

Mr. Jacoss. That is a good question. I can help answer the first 
part of it. They do have radio receivers in this area. We studied 
the reports Dr. Lowenthal’s organization put out, and that is the data 
we used for determining where we should reach by shortwave and 
how much we should use medium or long wave. We know for a fact 
that in certain parts of this area there is no advantage to using that— 
using medium wave. We do know throughout this area shortwave 
receivers are available, and the countries themselves—in this case 
Russia— is itself relying strongly on shortwave for domestic coverage 
throughout most of the area. 

Now, whether they tune their receivers in or not, I cannot answer 
that question. They have them there to tune in if they desire to. 

Senator GREEN. ‘Those are facts we have to consider when we esti- 
mate whether it is worthwhile to pay for this. 

Mr. Jacoss. The receivers are there. 

Major Ho.trnusen. Will you enlarge on that a bit? What do you 
mean when you say the receivers are there? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes. There was a report turned out by Dr. Lowen- 
thal’s group about 2 years ago which had the known distribution of 
receivers throughout the world. I cannot give you these figures 
offhand. 

Mr. LowenrTnat. I can. 

Mr. Jacons. There were receivers throughout the Soviet Union. 

Another tangible way we know they are there is that we studied the 
schedules of the Russian radio system. Unlike we do here, they rely 
a lot on shortwave for their domestic listeners, and we find they have 
a large number of regional shortwave networks. If the receivers are 
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not there they are wasting a lot of time and energy, so we assume if 
t is worthwhile for them to broadcast to their own people on short- 
wave, and since they know more than we do about their receiver dis- 
tribution we can assume that receivers must therefore be there. 

Senator GREEN. Do you get that information from Soviet reports? 

Mr. Jacoss. Weil, as far as the scheduling of transmitters, we get 
that through our intelligence agencies. 

Major Hotrausen. Mr. Jacobs, is it not true that medium wave 
has a limited coverage? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes; | was going to get into that. 

Major Ho.ttausen. Don’t you think we ought to get into that now? 
Because of the great land mass, the only way they can reach their 
people in Russia and satellite countries is by the shortwave. I would 
like you to tell the Senators about it. 

Mr. Jacoss. That is another point we are getting to. 

Major Hotrnusen. The coverage area between short wave and 
medium wave has been an open question. 

Mr. Jacoss. In about 2 minutes I will come to it; that is about 
2 minutes away. 

Major Hotrausen. Good. 


RECOMMENDED EXPANSION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Jacoss. I want to get to this. 

Accordingly, after we look at something like this, it becomes appar- 
ent, at least to me, that we would recommend that at least four 250- 
kilowatt transmitters be installed at Tangier, with the appropriate 
curtain antennas. Four similar transmitters should be installed at 
Manila. 

Senator Green. Do not leave Tangier just yet. Not long ago, I 
was looking over that installation. Haven’t they got them there? 

Mr. Jacons. No, we have 100-kilowatt transmitters with rhombic 
antennas, and that is what contributes to what you see here in green, 
the coverage area that you see in green. 

Senator GREEN. It stops there? 

Mr. Jacoss. To expand it out from here to here requires the use of 
250-kilowatt transmitters, and slightly larger or better antennas. 

Now, accordingly we would recommend that 4 of these high- 
powered transmitters be installed at Tangier and Manila; 2 each at 
Colombo and Salonika, with the appropriate antennas, and we then 
should be able to reali -e what we see here, coverage of the complete— 
I should say at least calculated coverage of the complete—land mass 
from central Europe to the Pacific coast 

Major Ho.truusen. Were not appropriations provided for that 2 
years ago in that $63 million? 

Mr. Jacons. That was before my time. The transmitters are not 
there. 

Major Hotrnusen. Were not those the ones that were covered by 
the appropriations 3 years ago? 

Mr. Jacons. I do not know; I do not know the answer to that. 

These facilities will permit maximum coverage consistent with 
economic prudence and systems engineering principles. In other 
words, we have already decided this will do it. Here is the coverage. 

31024—53—pt, 2——65 
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Of course, we could say that we need two more here or there, but it 
will only give us duplication, which may be valuable, but this is the 


minimum amount of transmitters that the study shows will do the job 
on shortwave. 


COVERAGE 





BY SHORT-, 





MEDIUM-, 





AND LONG-WAVE 





Now, we get into medium and longwave. In addition to interna- 
tional broadcasting on shortwave frequencies, which we are talking 
about now, there is allocated to radio broadcasting, frequencies in 
what are referred to as medium and longwave bands. Because of 
certain electromagnetic characteristics, shortwave frequencies are suit- 
able for long distance transmissions (thousands of miles) through the 
day and night. There is no limitation, day and night, thousands of 
miles; ee ave, 

Broadcast frequencies in the medium wave range, because of the 
cdactrommnene’ ic characteristics, behave somewhat differently with 
moderate distant transmission possible only during the night hours. 
During daytime hours, for all practical purpo ses, there is very little 
distance covered by medium wave, possible 50 or 100 eee During 
the nighttime hours, electromagnetic conditions change, and it is 
possible to transmit moderate distances in hundreds “of miles by 
medium wave. 

Now, we have the third one which we call the long wave. These 
frequencies, on the other hand, will cover moderate distances both 
day and night. By moderate 1 mean distances io the order of a few 
hundred miles. 

So we have the three types, each one distinctly different: Short 
wave for day and night coverage, long aistances; medium wave for 
nighttime coverage of moderate distaaces; and long wave for moaerate 
coverages day and night. 

While it has already been shown by figure 3 that the vast area can 
be covered around 7 me by high power shortwave trausmitters 
strategically located at Tangier, Solonika, Colombo, and Manila, it 
is advantageous to oo medium wave broadcasting augment short- 
wave broadcasting in target areas 1, 2,4, and 5, where presently estab- 
lished listening habits may favor the use of these fre quencies. On the 
same basis, it would be desirable to augment short wave coverage 
vith long wave coverage to target areas 1, 2, and 3. 

We made a study of listening habits. “It is based oa what the 
Russians are using themselves. Where do they rely on medium wave 
and long wave to reach their own people, and where do they rely on 
short wave to reach their own people. We believe if we can rely on 
the same medium, we wil! have a psychological advantage in that the 
person in that area “a know where to tune for us. 

As I just said, in 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 there is a tendency by the Soviets 
or the Chinese to use eed wave. The rest of the area throughout 
the whole area there is a tendency to supplement it with short wave, 
and in area 1, 2, and 3 there is a tendency in part of that area to rely on 
long wave for their own domestic uses, 

Now, figure 4 indicates estimated medium and long wave coverage 
from Voice of America transmitters that will be in operation during 
1953. That is shown by this green outline here, and this green is the 

coastal coverage of China. 
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It can be seen that large areas of 1, 2, and 3 are not within reach of 
present Voice of America facilities. These are the very areas where it 
would be advantageous to augment short wave coverage with medium 
wave. They are beyond our reach. 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES TO OFFSET JAMMING 


The study indicates that two additional appropriate facilities would 
permit almost complete coverage of these areas where medium and 
long wave transmission can be advantageously utilized. In other 
words, this red area now indicates the proposed two new transmitter 
sites, and indicates the advantages you zet from such a site in increased 
coverage. 

It is true that you might not cover these far-off areas with it, but 
there is no need to cover this far because this is basically shortwave 
territory, and we will cover it by shortwave. 

It is, therefore, recommended that the present Voice of America 
facilities be further augmented by an additional high power medium 
wave facility and an additional high power medium or long wave 
facility. 

Figure 5 is a detailed blowup of the European area indicated in figure 
t. Exhibit B, which is attached to the report, reiterates the additional 
facilities necessary to strengthen existing facilities for greater pene- 
tration of jamming. I think here you see clearly what we are aiming 
ut. We want to cover this area. We cannot do it now. These two 
additional transmitters will do it. As I say, this coverage area is 
already based on the fact that we will have intense jamming. The 
signal level that we are indicating here will be agreed by all people in 
the engineering profession to be a very, very strong signal. In fact, 
what we are taking is almost a pessimistic outlook on coverage. 

Now, figure 6 indicates coverage that will be possible by the complete 
facilities systems discussed by me. Those facilities we had in 1952, 
those facilities which will be completed in 1953, and the additional 
short wave and medium wave facilities we have recommended is what 
| refer to, and you see that you get quite a coverage pattern. You 
cover the complete land mass of the target by shortwave. You have 
complete long and medium wave coverage of just the areas where long 
and medium wave coverage can be used to advantage, and if you 
compare that figure 1, what we had in 1952, I think you see the effect. 

Now, in addition to this, we feel that at least 1, and preferably 2 
additional seagoing mobile relay stations are recommended to rein- 
force, with extreme flexibility, coverage of any area that world condi- 
tions deem necessary. 


SUMMARY OF CENTRAL FREQUENCY STAFF STUDY 


Now, the conclusions are: The final report of the central frequency 
staff study, will describe the intricate technical details that have been 
investigated, as well as a systems engineering appraisal of the entire 
proposed Voice of America network. A summary of this study 
indicates: 

(1) that the present facilities—that is, those we have now—of the 
Voice of America should be adequate for reaching all areas of the 
world, if jamming did not exist, and 
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(2) that the present facilities are an ideal nucleus that must be 
strengthened to insure penetration of the U. S. S. R. and its satellites 
in the face of intense jamming. 

(3) the strengthening consists of at least the following: 

(a) An additional high power medium wave installation. 

(6) An additional high power medium or long wave installation. 

(c) Four additional 250 kilowatt shortwave transmitters and 
associated high gain curtain antennas at existing relay bases at 
Tangier and the Philippine Islands. 

(d) Two additional 250 kilowatt shortwave transmitters and 
associated high gain curtain antennas at existing relay bases at 
Salonika and Colombo. , 

(e) At least 1 and preferably 2 additional seagoing relay stations, 

This is a plan of action, not one of appeasement or surrender. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HIGH-POWER FACILITIES 


Senator HickeNLoopErR. Can you definitely develop and put out a 
million watts? 

Mr. Jacoss. Oh, yes; we have one now in Munich, Germany. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Is it operating? 

Mr. Jacons. Not yet; it shortly should be. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Will it come close to putting out a million 
watts? 

Mr. Jacoss. Mr. Ross can answer that question a little better 
than I can. 

Senator HickeNLooperR. We have had reports that nobody has 
ever put out a million watts and that nobody can. 

Mr. Martin. I can speak on that. The British did put out 800 
kilowatts during the war, and there is very slight difference between 
800 and a thousand. 

Senator HickenLoorer. So I understand, but I have talked to 
engineers who seem to be schooled in this matter. They seem to 
think that with present equipment they cannot do it. 

Mr. Martin. The British put out 800,000 during the war, sir. 

Senator HicKENLoopEerR. Also where is this tower that was men- 
tioned in connection with the Munich airport? I understand it is 
built right in the glide path of the airport there. 

Mr. Ross. I beg your pardon. I think you are confusing that 
possibly with recent testimony at the recent hearing of the Red 
White and Red Network, in which we were criticized for reducing the 
tower of the station. 

Senator HickeNLooper. I did not get that from the hearing. 

Mr. Ross. It was the Vienna tower which was in the glide path. 

Senator HickENLOooPER. It is the big one that is under construction 
now. 

Mr. Ross. I think the confusion arises from the fact that a 900-foot 
tower which originally was scheduled for construction at Vienna was 
taken, when it was found that we could not erect it at Vienna, and 
used as the main radiator for the Munich installation, which is the 
1,000-kilowatt installation we are nearing completion on at this time. 

Senator HickeNnLooprer. We have received some very strong 
evidence that it is a waste of money to build a million-watt installa- 
tion. 
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Mr. THompson. I question the competency of the man who made 
the statement. 

Senator HickENLooPER. Well, you people built those two stations 
on the east and west coasts, and then abandoned them. I do not 
know that we can discard those opinions, necessarily. 

Major Hotrnusen. They have not abandoned them. 

Senator HickeNLooper. They are pretty competent people. 

Mr. THompson. There have been some 500 kilowatts running in 
Mexico; that is a half-million watts. What are these transmitters? 
They are two 500,000-watt transmitters tied together; it is that 
simple—two 500,000-watt transmitters tied together. These trans- 
mitters have been running for many years in 500,000 watts. 

Mr. Martin. Further examples of past and existing high-powered 
transmitters are—I mentioned the 800 kilowatts in England. The 
Germans used a 1,000-kilowatt long-wave transmitter during the war, 
and there are numerous examples. 

Senator HickENLooper. Did they ever put out that power? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. THompson. The one in San Fernando is tuning up, and the 
other half of it is in the process of being tuned up. 

Mr. Jacons. That is the report, those five recommendations, would 
in my opinion complete this. 

RECEPTION OF “‘COURIER’”’ SIGNAL 

Senator HickmENLooperR. We have had complaints from 2 or 3 
sources about your floating relay base. What is the name of 
that ship? 

Mr. Jacons. The Courier. 

Senator HickeNLooper. It leaves a lot to be desired. 

Mr. Mrner. In what respect? 

Senator HickeNLooper. In the respect that it is just not doing the 
job. They cannot tune it up to proper strength. 

Mr. Miner. I think Mr. Jacobs could give you some facts on that. 

Senator HickENLooper. I do not know; these are reports that we 
get. 

Mr. Martin. I think I can speak on that. The transmitter is a 
150-kilowatt transmitter. During the daytime hours we use 150 
kilowatts. During the early evening hours, we only run at 40 kilo- 
watts, so we do not cause undue interference to Swedish broadcasting. 
Whenever the Swedes go off the air we increase it to 150 kilowatts. 
The limitation in power is purely to prevent undue interference to 
Swedish broadcasting. With 150 kilowatts we found we were putting 
so strong a signal in Sweden that we interfered with their local broad- 
casting. 

Mr. Miner. That is down near Rhodes. 

Senator H1ickENLoopER. That is down near the Island of Rhodes. 

Mr. Francis. I might say, Senator, reports from countries to which 
we are broadcasting with Courier indicate very good reception, almost 
without exception, on medium wave. The Courier reports are the 
highest reception reports you can have. I have seen the reports from 
Cairo. 

Senator HickENLooper. The Courier runs right up that coast. 
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Mr. Jacoss. I think Mr. Ross has the reports from Courier with the 
amounts of coverage. 

Mr. Ross. Why don’t you get those maps out? 

Mr. Jacoss. The big ones, the big maps? 

Mr. Ross. The big maps. I think you are more competent to 
speak on them; you drew them. 

Mr. Francts. We heard these reports, too. We have got the same 
kind of reports that you cannot hear the Voice broadcast. It just 
does not add up with the facts that we have on monitoring reports 
The reports that we get show we do. 

Senator HickeNLoopER. I do not know that these reports have said 
that you cannot hear it. I have gotten reports, many reports, that 
they do not get it and they do not listen to it—I mean, that it is not 
interesting enough to listen to; for some reason people just do not tune 
itin. They will tune in the BBC and some of the others, but not the 
Voice of America. 

Mr. TuHompson. The day before yesterday, sir, I read an opera- 
tions memorandum that came from Indonesia. It stated that the 
English-language VOA could not be heard in Indonesia. 

In 1952 there were approximately 4,200 letters received from 
Indonesia, of which 3,200 of them, I believe, were to the Indonesian 
language program, and about a thousand, 1,100 of them were addressed 
to the VOA English program, and a very few to some of the other 
VOA programs that were not necessarily directed to that area. 

Now, it seems to me that if an average listener, without a fancy 
radio, just a radio he has, and listens, can hear it well enough to sit 
down and write in to the language program and comment on the 
program content, and ask for specific things, ““Couldn’t you put a 
little more news about this if you have it,” and so forth, or to disagree 
with the program, it is a little hard for me to reconcile that with the 
statement that they cannot hear it. 

Senator HickENLoopeErR. It would be. 

Mr. THompson. It really is. 


i AUDIENCE MAIL TO VOA AND BBC 


Mr. Francis. Sir, there is one other comment I would like to make 
We will frequently compare it with the BBC, and always to our 
disadvantage. 

If memory serves me right, we are receiving at the present time 
approximately five times as much audience mail as the BBC, five 
times as many letters being written to the Voice. 

We have made some comparisons based on these interviews with 
escapees, and so on, to determine as best we can what the reaction 
of the audience is to both BBC and VOA. 

The British Broadcasting Corp. apparently is better liked in the 
free world than the Voice, although the Voice runs a close second to 
BBC. In the Iron Curtain we are better liked than the BBC. We 
are not as objective. We are a little more hard hitting than the 
BBC, and they, you see, like us for that reason behind the Lron 
Curtain. 
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Senator HicKENLOoPER. Those are some of the things we want to 
know; that is what we are here for. 

Mr. Francis. Well, acutally, this figure on audience mail in the 
free world is indicative that we do have a substantial audience by 
virtue of the fact that we get a lot more mail than BBC gets, and no 
one has claimed that BBC does not get mail. 

\ir. THompson. Even though they broadcast more total hours. 

* Mr. Harris. Mr. Lowenthal can probably give you the exact 
fircures on our mail and their mail. 


EFFECT OF “‘COURIER’’ OPERATION ON SIZE OF AUDIENCE 


Mr. Lowrentuat. I do not have the BBC mail, Senator. It is 
interesting—l do not have the comparative figures with BBC here, 
but it is interesting to observe that while in 1951 we received a monthly 
average of 241 letters from the Arabic countries, we receive now since 
Courier is on the air a monthly average of 794 letters. 

Senator HickeENLooper. That is, since the Courier started oper- 
ating? 

Mr. LowenruHa.. Ever since the Courier. 

Furthermore, while in 1951 we had an average, a monthly average 
of program booklets, which we send to the Arabic area of 24,326 
booklets, since Courier is on the air we have a monthly average of 
32,335, or an increase of 50 percent; and, as a personal experience | 
wish to add this, and I would like to say im parentheses that, of course, 
impressions of people can always be matched by impressions of other 
people who are just the opposite—I interviewed just a few days ago 
the counterpart to the director of the exchange program from Egypt, 
a very high-ranking official in the Ministry of Education, who told 
me that since Courier is on the air, the audience in the Egyptian middle 
classes, and particularly among intellectuals of the Voice of America 
has skyrocketed, and this is concomitant with the fact that due to the 
present difficulties between Egypt and rn Britain the content 
interest in VOA programs has increased—it is a tremendous increase. 

Now, I have not made any aanidiinda study, which is very 
difficult, but I would say from all indices, it is fairly safe to say that 
we have a relatively large audience, and what is more important, an 
increasing audience in countries which we can now reach by medium 
wave, not only as you very pertinently remarked because, of course, 
Egypt is on the seacoast opposite Rhodes, but one staff member of 
mine traveled last year through Asia, and happened to be in Baghdad 
just at the time when Courier went on the air, and he said he was 

very sick at this time, and he recovered from his illness very quickly 
when he heard to his great joy through his little portable radio, cer- 
tainly in his hotel room in Iraq, Courier coming on the air just like that. 

Senator HickenLoorerR. Thank you. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Martin. I think we will have Mr. Miner next, who will speak 
on the construction program. I believe that is all unclassified, is it 
not? 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER A. MINER, JR., ACTING CHIEF, 
CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, IRD 


Mr. Miner. I have attached to this statement the last two pages of 
a biographical sketch for the record. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. Fine. 
(The document above referred to is as follows:) 













BIOGRAPHICAL DATA OF 


W alte r A., 


Water A. MINER, JR. 















Name: Miner 
Address: 65 21A 2 24th icon 
Birthplace: New York me Sa 
Date of Birth: December 10, 1921. 

Present position: IRD, Chief, Construction Division (acting). 

Education: 1934-38, De Witt Clinton High School. 1938-42, School of Tech- 
nology, College of City of New York. 1942, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering 
Degree. 1946-50, Graduate School, Stevens Institute of Technology. Com- 
pleted 20 graduate credits in electrical engineering. 

Experience: 1942-44, Electrical engineer, Federal Telephone & Radio Corp. 
Project engineer on design and development of communications equipment in the 
telephone and telegraph field. Experience in the design and testing of telephone 
amplifiers, repeaters, carrier telegraph equipment, test equipment, portable light- 
weight communications equipment for United States Army. 1944-46, Communi- 
cations officer, United States Navy. Attended naval communications school at 
Harvard University. Communications officer on board U. 8 Amick (D. E. 
168). In charge of operation and maintenance of complete ship’s communication 
plant including radio receivers, transmitters, surface and air search radar, under- 
water sound detection equipment, and in general all electronic equipment on 
destroyer-type vessel. 1946, commanding officer, U. 8S. S. Amick (D. E. 168). 
Assumed command of ship; responsible for safety, training, and morale of 200 
men, 6 officers, and for operations of ship. 1946-50, senior engineer, Federal 
Telephone & Radio Corp., Clifton, N. J.; responsible as project engineer for 
design, development, and construction of preproduction models of intricate 
electronic communications equipment including multichannel carrier telephone 
and telegraph equipment. Carried projects valued at $135,000 and $225,000 
from the idea state to practical preproduction models. Coordinated the efforts 
of a team of 5 to 9 engineers, 2 to 4 technicians and several draftsmen. 1950-53, 
radio engineer, United States Department of State, International Broadcasting 
Division; assigned to supervision and engineering of additional temporary studio 
facilities in the Néw York area and installation of tape playback room. These 
eight studios have been in operation since the summer of 1951. Next assigned 
as project engineer (home office) for Project Cast, a high-power radio transmitting 
and receiving station under construction at Munich, Germany. This project is 
nearly completed. Recently assigned as Chief, Construction Division (acting), 
having direct supervision of the IRD construction program. 

Additional data: Inventor or coinventor, United States patents 2,429,641; 
2,395,887. Several additional patents pending. Associate member, Institute of 
Radio Engineers; associate member, Audio Engineering Society; member ad- 
visory board, Volunteer Electronics Co, 3-36, United States Naval Reserve, with 
rank of lieutenant. 


, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 



































FUNCTIONS OF CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 


Mr. Miner. I am presently Acting Chief of the Construction Divi- 
sion for IRD. The responsibilities of the Construction Division are, 
briey, to carry out the facilities construction program as directed by 
policymaking authority and as funds therefor are appropriated by the 
Congress. ‘The Construction Division does this based on plans and 
specifications prepared by the Engineering Division. 

As Chief of the Construction Division I have contributed to the 
paper, The Future of the International Broadcasting Service—an 
Enginee ring Opinion—this is a paper you have not heard yet; this is 
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the one Mr. Ross is going to present—prepared by the Acting Chief 
Engineer and the Acting Chief, Engineering Division. 

| subscribe to the views prese nted in this paper and in particular 
would like to point out exhibits G and H of this paper. These ex- 
hibits show the progress that has been made in the radio facilities 
expansion program—progress in the face of great difficulties and under 
pressure. 


FACILITIES COMPLETED AND NEARING COMPLETION 


I would like to, if Mr. Ross will permit, point out a few of the facts 
in this exhibit. These facilities we have already completed over the 
few years: the Tangier relay base, which, I think, some of you 
gentlemen have seen, consisting of four 100-kilowatt transmitters, 
two 50-kilowatt transmitters, and two 35-kilowatt transmitters, to- 
cether with a large powerplant and a receiving station, and 29 antennas 
occupying over 80 acres of land, for receiving programs from the States. 

We completed the Courier which we discussed. 

We completed a 300-kilowatt medium-wave plant in Germany. 

We completed a relay base at Salonika, with 50-kilowatt medium- 
wave transmitters which are now on test. 

At Dixon and Delano, Calif., we expanded the shortwave facilities 
there, and installed four 100-kilowatt shortwave transmitters. 
These have been placed in operation for some time. 

At Dixon and Delano, Calif., again we placed into operation new high 
gain curtain antenna arrays. 

We completed 10 new studios, 2 tape recording rooms, and a large 
mobile unit all were placed in operation in New York to expand our 
programing operations. 

We designed and developed two antijamming devices, one known 
as the audio peak-clipping amplifier, and the other as the heterodyne 
filter. ‘These enable us to fight certain types of jamming. 

We also took over from the Army what was called Project Clover, 
the one that was discussed before in Austria, and put on the air 
there two 100-kilowatt and one 10-kilowatt medium transmitter. 
Those are facilities which we have built. 

These are some of the facilities that we are now building and 
expect to go into operation this year: a 1,000-kilowatt longwave 
transmitter at Munich, Germany. 

Senator GREEN. Where? 

Mr. Miner. At Munich, Germany; together with its diesel- 
generating plant, its own receiving station, and antenna systems. 

Then there is a 1,000-kilowatt medium transmitter in the Philippines, 
together with the powerplants necessary, and its receiving and 
transmitting antennas. 

Also a 1,000-kilowatt medium transmitter on Okinawa. Incidentally, 
all three of these stations should come on the air within the next few 
months. They are all on a test basis now. 

Seven rhombic antennas located at Dixon and Delano, Calif.; 
Bethany, Ohio; Brentwood, Long Island, and will be placed in 
operation shortly. 

Despite considerable difficulties, we expect to place in operation 
this year certain curtain antenna arrays, at Bound Brook, Brentwood, 
Wayne, N. J.; and Bethany, Ohio. 
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We now have on test at Ceylon, at Colombo, two 35-kilowatt 
shortwave transmitters. 

Are they carrying programs now? 

Mr. Trompson. They are carrying full program schedules. 

Mr. Miner. Those are the things we have accomplished. 

Senator HickenLooprerR. Do those cover 
India? 

Mr. Miner. I believe they do. 

Mr. Jacons. No. Actually these maps only show what we can 
cover of the Soviet Union; and that indicates the 35’s if we programed 
them on Russian language, are not strong enough to penetrate into 
Russia. 


the shaded portion of 


Mr. THompson. That is when jamming is present. 

Mr. Jacons. When jamming is present. We will use the 
programs in India and Urdu. 

Senator HickeNLoorrrR. How far do they reach? 

Mr. THompson. They reach all the way up into Pakistan in good 
shape, and I heard one here Sunday morning—lI would not say it was 
good program service, but the reports all up in the upper part of India 
are all the way up to as far as Kuwait, have been quite well received 
Urdu, Hindi, English accent. 


Mr. Jacoss. Urdu, English, and Hindi, are not jammed in that area. 


Colombo 









DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED DURING CONSTRUCTION 





PROGRAM 





Mr. Miner. In building these radio stations, we have been oper- 
ating under some difficulties, and I would like to point out some of 
them, some of the major ones which, perhaps, could be cleaned up 
by some new legislation. 

You do not go out and build these complex radio stations with 
equipment you can buy in the nearest radio store. It is all special 
made and special built stuff, and we have been competing with the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force in getting diesel engines, and getting 
radio transmitters, and have been taking a bad beating in the priori- 
ties. 

Mr. THompson. On steel towers also. 

Mr. Miner. On steel we are way down on the list. 

On manpower, when I came to this outfit in 1950, in December, 
there were about 8 or 9 engineers on the staff, and they had just 
been given something like 35 or 40 million dollars to spend; that is 
how small the staff was. 

One of the reasons for shortage of manpower is the national scar- 
city. Under Public Law 402, we have to process every applicant 
securitywise. In my case this took almost 6 months. During this 
period when a man puts in an application, and we say, “Yes, you 
look like the man for us,” and then we start processing him, he often 
finds another job elsewhere, and we lose him. 

I understand other agencies have the power to put a man on the 
payroll on an interim basis with a limited clearance. We do not. 
There is a constant change in the top management personnel in the 
Voice. I think I have seen 4 or 5 directors, and 3 or 4 administrators 
since I have been here in 1950, because of constant upheaval, and we 
get shifting policies and shifting directions. 
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Again we have had constant reorganization. I have lived through 
at least 3 or 4 of them, and we have also had constant investigation. 
‘his is our third committee this year from Congress. All these 
things take time and money. We spend a great deal of time writing 
papers or answers to questions from many different people investi- 
tae us or asking us questions, and in that way we slow down our 
productive efforts. 


LOYALTY INVESTIGATIONS OF PERSONNEL 


There is one other thing I did not put in this written statement 
that I should have—Mr. Ross might cover it—and that is the fact 
= at we have two kinds of e mployees i in this organization. We have 

‘ivil Service people and Foreign Service pe ople.. Some of the people 
dial were here before were Foreign Service; I am Civil Service. For 
is to send a man to Munich and put him there permanently, we have 
to have a great upheaval in two personnel offices. 

Mr. THompson. And reinvestigate him. 

Mr. Miner. And reinvestigate him, and make out forms im tripli- 
ate. I do not see why we cannot be paid out of a single pay check. 

Senator GREEN. Just think how loyal you must be. 

Mr. Ross. We may be loyal, but effective. 

Mr. Miner. In other words, we have two kinds of Indians when 
ve should have one. We are working for the same Government, 
and yet the Foreign Service people work under a different set of rules 
than we do. They have their records in a different personnel office. 
It just makes it more complicated. 

I! do know how loyal I am, but I sure was given a going over 
when I came to this outfit. 

In spite of these difficulties and these flaws, and regardless of 
charges of sabotage and incompetence made in the past, I believe 
that while some mistakes have been made, that we should freely 
admit this where it is so, the engineering staff of the VOA has made 

worthwhile and commendable contribution in the fight against the 
Communist ideology. If I did not believe it, 1 would not be standing 
here today. 

REDUCTIONS OF FORCE 


With the present reductions in force, it will be extremely difficult 
to complete the facilities now under construction. Our staff has 
already been cut to the point where only a single engineer in the 
home office can be spared to protect the Government’s interests in a 
$12 million construction program in the Pacific area. With the 
further reductions scheduled for the end of the month, we will be 
strictly on a baling wire basis. In light of these facts, it would be 
foolhardy to attempt to make any further major expansion in VOA 
facilities unless adequate engineering staffing is provided for. 

The suggestion has often been made that we contract for all en- 
gineering services. I submit that this has been done to the greatest 
possible extent. However, it still takes a reasonable staff of qualified 
personnel to follow all these contracts and protect the Government’s 
investment. 

I see no point in belaboring here the engineering viewpoint already 
expressed in the paper already mentioned. I would be pleased to 
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answer any questions the committee may care to ask on matters 
within my knowledge. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Senator Green? 

Senator Green. I think it is very well covered. 

Mr. Miner. Thank you, sir. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


Senator HickeNLoopreR. As long as we are in executive session 
here, | might say that there have been plenty of things wrong with 
the Voice of America and with our program in the past. I think, 
without arguing the details of the whys or wherefors, that the very 
fact that you have had 3 or 4 investigations indicates that there is at 
least some fire some place. 

We went into this problem in 1947, and our committee arrived at 
the unanimous opinion that there ought to be a substantial amount 
of revamping. 

We have made some progress—and a lot of progress, I think— 
in the past 2 years in the general competency with which we have 
approached it. 

It was a new organization, a new outfit. We were unschooled in 
propaganda in this country. We had never used that weapon before. 
We started out trying to run a complicated piece of machinery with- 
out any instruction books or other help. We did not know anything 
about it. Our subcommittee is hopeful that we can be helpful rather 
than destructive on this matter. But I am certainly not going to start 
out with the idea that everything is rosy with the United States 
information program and that it is perfect; I do not think any of you 
gentlemen say that it is perfect. All we are trying to do is to get a 
picture of this program and its weaknesses, and to see where they 
can be corrected. I am sure our subcommittee does not start out by 
saying that all the weaknesses are necessarily the direct responsibility 
of the immediate personnel. There are certain situations and con- 
ditions that have been inherited. General acceptance of the United 
States has diminished in the world. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES FACING INFORMATION PROGRAM 


We have gone down hill throughout the world for various reasons. 
It may be a harder job to attract people today than it was 4 or 5 
years ago. We may be more competent, but our field is not so fertile. 
I think the complications go beyond the purely mechanical deficien- 
cies, such as the shortage of transmission facilities and the question 
of personnel, as important as they are. 

I think there are other psychological matters to be considered. 
It may require an entirely new—not an entirely new approach—but 
a considerably revamped approach in the light of present world 
conditions and situations. 

Senator Green. I’ may supplement my colleague’s remarks by 
saying that I think the principal trouble is a lack of confidence. 
Even if the message is sent out and gets there, they are not certain 
that it does any good; and that is partly because they are not sure 
the message is so framed as to do good. 
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Mr. Miner. I am afraid we are engineers here mostly, except for 
the boss over there. I do not have any control over what they put 
over our microphones. It is my job to give them the microphones, 
Senator. 

Senator HickENLoopEer. Let us see; we have one or two more 
witnesses on that. 

Mr. Martin. We have Mr. Ross next, who is the acting chief of 
the Engineering Division, and he will give some of the ideas we will 
have. 

Senator HickENLoopeER. He will be the last witness on this matter. 

Major Ho._ruuseEeN. Suppose we do that in open session? 

Mr. Martin. He might give the classified portion in this 
presentation. 

Major Hotruusen. I think he can refer to those classified sections 
during his opening statement there; otherwise you will have only half 
the story. 

Mr. Martin. We might have already stolen from his classified 
portion. 

Mr. Ross. I was going to say actually we have covered the meat 
of it. 

Senator HickENLOooPER. Can you do that in open session? We 
want to have as few closed sessions as possible? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; anything you say. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. Suppose we start—how many witnesses 
do we have set up for tomorrow? 

Mr. Martin. We would welcome more questions on the engineering. 

Senator HickENLoopER. Here is what I would like to do. I am 
trying to canvass this whole field with all these witnesses, as a sort of 
preliminary presentation of the matter. Then we can, perhaps, 
have a roundup of questions on various phases of the problem io give 
us a good picture—a little better basis on which to ask some questions. 

Moreover, we hope that Senator Fulbright—he wanted to be here 
tomorrow, but whether or not he will get here, I do not know—and 
Senator Mundt, both of whom are on the subcommittee, will be 
present. I would like to have them participate in as much of this 
hearing as they can, so that we can all get a picture of it. Sometimes 
it is difficult to read these things. 

Therefore, if tomorrow morning at 10 will be all right, we will call 
you then. 

I do want to see if we can get some time for some specific questions 
on the engineering and other problems, after we have gotten a com 
plete picture of this operation. 

Do you have anything more to add, Senator Green? 

Senator GREEN. No. 

Senator HickENLoorerR. That will be all, gentlemen. 

(Whereupon, at 5:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 12, 1953.) 








ADMINISTRATION OF VOICE OF AMERICA 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 1953 


UniTep STaTes SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OversSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON FornIGN RELATIONS, 
New York, N. Y. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a. m., at 250 
West 57th Street, New York City, Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hickenlooper (chairman) and Green. 

Senator HickrENLoorer. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Julius Ross, Acting Chief of 
the Engineering Division of the International Boradcasting Service. 

Mr. Ross, do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 


Senator HickENLOOPER. Would you care to proceed? 


STATEMENT OF JULIUS ROSS, ACTING CHIEF, ENGINEERING DI- 
VISION OF THE INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING SERVICE 


Mr. Ross. Before I do, I would like to state my qualifications. I 
am @ graduate engineer with approximately 20 years of varied engi- 
neering e xpel rience, of which approximately 13 years has been in civil 
service and 7 years in private industry. 


THE FUTURE OF IBS, AN ENGINEERING OPINION 


I would like to have the privilege of reading my paper on The Future 
of the International Boradcasting Service, an Engineering Opinion. 

Senator HickmNLooper. Is it a paper you have prepared yourself? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir, but it contains many of the ideas of other 
members of the staff and I don’t take credit for all of it. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. It is a composite opinion? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickENLOoPpER. You may proceed. 


NEED FOR RADIO OPERATIONS 


Mr. Ross. Mr. Chairman, I submit any plan for the existence and 
expansion of the international broadcasting facilities of the United 
States of America must be based on certain fundamental propositions 
which are stated here in an effort to give strength, purpose, and direc- 
tion to the activity. These basic propositions are submitted below 
as a foundation for the plan to be recommended: 
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I. The cold war will continue unceasingly and there will be no re- 
lease from international tension for at least 5 to 10 years. 

Il. It is the will of the people and Congress to take every step short 
of war to promote the continuation of our way of life. Aggressive 
psychological warfare, subversion, infiltration, and subjugation of 
friendly and neutral countries by the U.S. 8S. R. will bring increasing 
ideological, political, economic, and utlimately military pressures to 
bear on the United States. These pressures may lead to war. 

Ill. The high stakes involved in this worldwide ideological struggle 
require imagination in concept, boldness and speed in execution, and 
the willingness to fight the enemy with equal or more powerful facili- 
ties, even when he has the geographical advantage, and when he has 
resorted to jamming. The cost, when compared to the consequences 
of war and human suffering, is minute. 

IV. Radio broadcasting will remain the only effective mass com- 
munication medium capable of penetrating the physical and political 
boundaries of the U. S. S. R. and its satellites to combat Soviet ide- 
ology by telling the truth. Radio broadcasting is also one of the most 
powerful media which can be used to help sustain the hope and friend- 
ship of masses of people trapped behind the Iron Curtain. 

V. The world has grown smaller as a result of the rapid growth of 
high speed transportation and communications, thus bringing members 
of the world community in closer contact. The increases in commerce 
and the exchange of mass information media such as press, publica- 
tions, films, books, and radio broadcasting have multiplied the 
economic, political, and ideological problems of the countries of the 
world. To combat these sources of irritation, and to foster and 
protect the respect of the world for the United States, it is imperative 
that international radio broadcasting be used wherever it can provide 
effective service in reaching large masses of people. Failure to use 
this powerful tool to promote and maintain the respect and protection 
of friendly and neutral countries can only weaken our position in the 
struggle for a peaceful democratic way of life. 

If the fundamental principles outlined above are accepted, and it 
is agreed that an International Broadcasting Service is necessary, 
then it logically follows that such a service must provide radio broad- 
casting facilities capable of meeting the following broad objectives: 


ESTABLISHMENT 





OF 





A WORLDWIDE BROADCASTING SYSTEM 





A. Establish as a minimum long-range requirement a worldwide 
broadcasting system designed to reach all areas where there are 
radio receivers. ‘This system should be planned as a peacetime long- 
term facility to be operated under conditions of relative peace and 
stability, without overt interference and jamming. A plan showing 
estimated requirements of this system has been given to this commit- 
tee as classified exhibit A. Exhibit A also shows how the existing 
facilities fit into this plan, and states additional facilities required to 
complete it. 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 





B. Establish additional facilities to strengthen to the utmost the 
plan of exhibit A at those locations which will, in the face of intense 
jamming provide the utmost penetration of the U. S. S. R. and its 
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satellites. It should be stated at this point that there is no simple 
solution, no magical equipment which can completely penetrate the 
“electronic curtain” which has been set up by the Communists. The 
practical solution to the problem lies in the use of the highest powered 
facilities in such numbers and in such locations as to take maximum 
advantage of radio propagation conditions in the bands which can be 
received in the target areas. At the same time, such a system should 
exert the maximum possible strain on the Soviet jamming system. 
The need for having a high-powered transmitting system to combat 
Soviet jamming during the cold war carries with it the implication 
that in a hot war the tremendous Soviet jamming system has a great 
potential as an instrument which can seriously affect direct military 
operations by interfering with military and civil communications. 
It has been reported that each Russian Army division has attached 
two electronic companies equipped to carry out jamming activities. 
During hostilities, the Russian jamming apparatus also could be 
operated as a potent weapon for direct psychological warfare. Unless 
the United States has sufficient facilities “in being’ to combat this 
threat, we face the possibility in hot war of serious losses in life and 
material, because of our failure to make a comparatively small 
expenditure of effort and money. If the United States has a large, 
flexible, and powerful network of broadcasting stations “in being,” 
they could be used in hot war immediately to carry out counter- 
jamming, direct psychological warfare, and to provide a reservoir of 
powerful communications stations immediately available to the mili- 
tary in an emergency. The time left for providing these worldwide 
facilities “in being’”’ appears to be growing rapidly shorter. The need 
for these facilities is at least as urgent as that for planes, ships, and 
guns. 

A study of radio propagation requirements has been made to 
determine the best locations for transmitting facilities which can 
best penetrate the Soviet-dominated areas. This study is attached 
as exhibit B, which also is a classified exhibit. Pursuant to the 
requirements of exhibit B, a facilities plan, attached as exhibit C, 
has been prepared. It shows the total facilities required to carry 
out the plan, the facilities “‘in being’”’ or under construction, and the 
facilities required to complete the plan. This, too, is a classified 
exhibit which we showed in executive session. 


LINKING OVERSEAS STATIONS TO CENTRAL OFFICE 


C. Complete the establishment of a communications system 
linking the stations of the entire system with the central sources of 
operational control, program material, and policy direction. Such 
a system is presently being installed in existing and new plants under 
construction. It is designed to provide instantaneous radio teletype 
communication with all overseas plants. The plan for completing 
the system is outlined in exhibit D attached, which is also a classified 
exhibit. 

VERSATILITY AND FLEXIBILITY OF FACILITIES 


D. That facilities be made as versatile and as flexible as the state 
of the art permits, thus anticipating any eventuality including large- 
scale military conflict. This can be attained by 

31024—53—pt. 2——-66 
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(a) providing mobility in units, such as the U. 8S. C. G. C, 
Courier, which can supplement major fixed installations, or 
which can be dispatched quickly to trouble spots; 

(6) providing facilities for decentralized program operations, 
which will permit effective use of program sources closer to the 
targets, and at the same time will eliminate the degradation of 
signal quality which inevitably results from the relay of program 


over a long distance. A plan for the supply of high-powered 
radio. canapel vessels is attached as exhibit EK. In order to 


provide maximum flexibility and versatility of program opera- 
tions, studio, master control, and recording facilities for direct 
program origination have been included in the plans for major 
installations, with provision for expansion up to the maximum 
program carrying capacity of each installation. 





EXPANSION OF RESEARCH 





AND DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 














E. The violent electronic attack being made upon United states 
international broadcasting by the U. 5. 5. R. makes it essential tha 
a strong program of research and development be maintained pad 
expanded. The use of newly developed techniques and apparatus 
will help us overcome jamming, and will produce more effective 
broadcast signals in the target areas. Attached is a plan, marked 
exhibit F, for a long-range program designed to concentrate on 16 
key problems. ‘This is a classified exhibit as well. It is essential, 
however, that approval of any research and development program 
carry with it sufficient authority to change and reshape the direction 
and objectives of the work as indicated by the results obtained along 
the way, and as dictated by the changing needs of the broadcasting 
service. Any research and development program which does not 
include this authority and responsibility is almost doomed to failure 
at the start. 





HISTORY 





AND PERFORMANCE 





RECORD OF IBS 


F. The history and performance of this international broadcasting 
operation, since the Executive order of June 13, 1942, created the 
Office of War Information, has been one of continuously expanding 
and changing concept, affected by and subject to the ills created by 
numerous changes in top management, organization, policy direction, 
and objectives. Despite all these difficulties, many of the people at 
lower working levels in the facilities engineering and construction 
phases of the program have made almost frantic efforts to build up 
our international broadcasting facilities. Despite the criticisms, 
charges, multiple investigations, reports, and inquiries which have 
hampered and confused the work, substantial progress has been 
made. That there has been some waste and some poor planning—re- 
ports of which have been highly exaggerated—is incontestable. In 
the face of all the organizational difficulties, the constant harassment, 
and with an engineering and administrative staff far too small, the 
job of rapidly building up our facilities was attempted by the staff 
at the lower working levels with a sense of almost desperate urgency. 
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CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS IN OPERATION AND NEARING COMPLETION 


Mistakes have been made and efficiency sacrificed in some specific 
instances where more adequate and considered long-range planning 
and direction was hecessary, but in spite of these missing elements. 
the system now “in being’’ is providing vital broade asting service to 
many areas behind the Iron Curtain which cannot otherwise be 
reached. Construction projects have been completed and put in 
operation as shown in attachment G. I would like to read the list of 
these facilities as shown in that attachment. The following facilities 
have been completed under the construction program: 

Tangier Relay Base, consisting of four 100-kilowatt transmitters, 
two 50-kilowatt transmitters, and two 35-kilowatt transmitters, a 
large powerplant, receiving station, and 29 antennas occupying over 
800 acres of land. 

2. U.S. C. G. C. Courier, carrying a 150-kilowatt medium wave 
transmitter, two 35-kilowatt shortwave transmitters, a complete 
receiving station, and diesel powerplant. 

3. A 300-kilowatt medium wave transmitter at Munich, Germany. 

4. Salonika Relay Base, a 50-kilowatt medium wave transmitter 
at Salonika, Greece, and two 35-kilowatt shortwave transmitters 
now on test—complete with diesel powerplants, receiving station, and 
antenna systems. 

At Dixon and Delano, Calif., four 100-kilowatt shortwave trans- 
mitters were installed and put into operation. 

At Dixon and Delano, Calif., high gain curtain antenna arrays 
were completed and placed in operation. 

. Ten new studios, two tape-recording rooms, and a large mobile 
unit were placed in operation in New York. 

Two antijamming devices, such as the audio peak-clipping 
aa r, and the heterodyne filter were deve loped and placed in 
service at the relay bases. 

Two 100-kilowatt and one 10-kilowatt medium wave trans- 
mitters were placed in operation at Vienna, Linz, and Salzburg, 
Austria. 

In addition to the completed facilities, new facilities are scheduled 
to be completed and placed in service before the end of the fiscal year, 
as shown in attachment H, which I would also like to read. This is a 
list of projects now nearing completion. 

1. A 1,000-kilowatt longwave transmitter at Munich, Germany, 
together with its diesel-zenerating plant, receiving station, and 
antenna systems. 

2. A 1,000-kilowatt mediumwave transmitter in the Philippines, 
together with its diesel-generating plants, receiving station, and 
antenna systems. Two 35-kilowatt shortwave transmitters will also 
go into operation as quickly as the suppliers deliver the equipment. 

A 1,000-kilowatt medium wave transmitter on Okinawa, together 
with its diesel-generating plants, receiving station, and antenna 
systems. Two 35-kilowatt shortwave transmitters will also go into 
operation as quickly as the suppliers delivery permits. 

4. Seven large rhombic antennas located at Dixon, Calif., where we 
have 2; Delano, Calif., 2; Bethany, Ohio, 2; and Brentwood, Long 
Island, 1, will be placed in operation about June 1953. 
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5. Despite numerous administrative, engineering, and procurement 
difficulties, certain antenna arrays at Bound Brook, N. J.; Brentwood, 
Long Island; Wayne, N. J.; and Bethany, Ohio, will be placed in 
operation about the end of the fiscal year 

Two 35-kilowatt shortwave transmitters at Ceylon were on 
test—I understand they are now in full program operation—and 
third will be installed as soon as it is delivered. 
antenna array is also being added to this plant. 






A large curtain 




















REORGANIZING 





ADMINISTRATIVE SETUP 








It follows logically that a necessary corrolary to the execution of the 

plans recommended herein is that there be proper overall administra- 
tion. The broadcasting activity of ILA must therefore be completely 
reorganized so that it can function quickly, efficiently, and economi- 
cally on a long-term basin To accomplish this end, the organization 
controlling this activity must have sufficient intrinsic authority and 
responsibility to enable close and direct control of every single aspect 
of its operation. This concentration of authority and responsibility 
has not existed heretofore because there has never been a single small 
group, representing all elements of the activity, which remains in 
continuous consultation and is fully informed upon all the problems of 
policy, programing, operations, technical facilities, and future planning 
The necessity for having the combined efforts of a small, informed, 
and competent body with full authority to direct and control, without 
interference, is obvious. Failure to meet this requirement adequately 
has resulted in a lack of clear-cut and coordinated direction. For 
example, even though each individual division within IIA might be 
functioning at maximum effort in the interest of that division, it is 
obvious that unless there are common objectives, approved and 
understood by each division, the results can only be confused and 
wasteful. It is imperative that clearcut objectives be set and that sim- 
ple and concise instructions regarding these objectives be trans- 
mitted to personnel all the way down to the lowest working level. 

In an effort to arrive at and recommend a basic functional scheme 
for an organization which will function as stated above, a fundamental 
engineering principle suggests itself. That principle is the so-called 
feed-back principle. When an electronics engineer designs a piece 
of equipment which performs an analytical or computing function, 
he builds into it a ‘‘ feed-back”? mechanism which is continually capable 
of sampling the output of the device and comparing it with the input; 
at the same time applying corrective impulses to improve the output 
quality and quantity. This idea is embodied in the basic organiza- 
tional structure shown in figure 1. 

It will be noted that this functional structure differs from a conven- 
tional function scheme only in the presence of the “feed-back’’ mech- 
anism. The Executive Board, composed of the heads of each division, 
must have intrinsic authority and responsibility for the control and 
direction of the entire International Broadcasting Service, subject of 
course to the guidance and approval of the Director of IBS. The 
Director of IBS, alone, cannot have all the knowledge and experience 
necessary to carry out such a large and complex activity, therefore 
he must depend upon the joint effort of a small, competent, and com- 
pletely informed group of individuals. This group can in turn in- 
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telligently feed back through the Director of IBS, the necessary 
decisions, plans, instructions, and corrections to the individual divi- 
sions. It is felt that this form of functional structure represents the 
ultimate that can be obtained by means of an organization alone. 
Unless competent experts in each phase of the activity become a part 
of this mechanism, it cannot operate successfully. 

In consequence of the above reasoning, a recommended functional 
organization for the Office of the Technical Director is shown in figure 
2. It will be noted that this organization is also equipped with “feed- 
back”? mechanisms at appropriate points. It is believed that the 
same principle can be applied to the other divisions of IBS. 

Senator HickeNLoorrer. May I suggest that if you will terminate 
vour statement at this point, we will continue with it a little later. 
We have another program that will start at 10:30, and we only have 
about 3 minutes to get that organized. Your statement, I assure 
you, is very interesting and very helpful. We are pleased to have 
you speak so frankly about what the problems may be in the future 
and how to meet them. We will be interested in talking to you 
later about it. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED PUHAN, PROGRAM MANAGER, 
INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING SERVICE 


The next witness will be Dr. Alfred Puhan, who is program manager 
of the Voice of America. Dr. Puhan, I notice that you have a biog- 
raphy here in connection with your testimony. We can file that in 
full, but I want to call to the attention of those who are interested, 
the fact that while you were born in Germany in 1913, you became 


an American citizen in 1931. You have received various degrees, 
including a doctorate, in the United States. You have been interested 
in international programs in broadcasting for many years, and you 
have been with the international information program for a number 
of years. 

Mr. Punan. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HicKENLoopER. Your experience, I think, has been quite 
broad in this field. 

You also have, I notice, a prepared statement which, of course, 
will go into the record in full. Do you care to read that statement 
or would you prefer to summarize it and give us the highlights of your 
testimony? 

Mr. Pusan. Well, Mr. Chairman, with your permission and in the 
interest of saving time, I will attempt to summarize it and tell you 
what the gist of it is. 

Senator Hicken.ooper. All right, will you proceed in your own 
way. We may interrupt you on occasion to clarify some point, if 
you don’t mind. 

Mr. Punan. Please do, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HicKENLooprer. You may proceed. 

Mr. Puan. I would like to say at the outset that I am most grate- 
ful, Mr. Chairman, in being able to appear here before your committee, 
grateful for myself and for my staff. Our heads at the Voice of 
America are somewhat bloody but unbowed. 

Now when I speak to you I speak to you as someone who has been 
with the Voice of America since its beginning, since 1942. I have 
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seen it operate here at home and abroad. I have been one of its 
severest critics. 

I might also say that I speak here with no vested interests because 
I am leaving the organization shortly, and what I say is without bias, 
and I hope in the best interests of our country. 





VALUE 





AND FUNCTION OF VOA 













Now, on the basis of this experience, my first point in my statement 
is that the United States needs the Voice of America. It cannot do 
without it in the world in which we live today. I shall be glad under 
questioning to elaborate on that statement. 

My second point is that the Voice of America has done over the 
years a highly creditable job, at times positively brilliant, at other 
times good, sometimes mediocre, and occasionally even downright 
bad. 

We are not perfect. Its severest critics at home are usually those 
who do not like the foreign policy of the United States at the moment, 
but a foreign policy which it is the job of the Voice of-America to make 
known and to carry out, not one which the Voice made up. 

Now, my third point is that the Voice in its programs brings the 
news, the news which is no more startling, Mr. Chairman, than the 
news which we all read in our daily newspapers. It brings statements 
and speeches of our political leaders, as well as thousands of other 
Americans and, yes, it does propaganda 

Now for too long this has been a wicked word. There is lving and 
deceitful propaganda, and that is what the Russians use, but there is 
also truthful propaganda. What better example of propaganda than 
the Sermon on the Mount? That is truthful propaganda. 

Now, if we at the Voice can give but a fraction of hope and courage 
and comfort with our commentaries, our analyses, our features, to 
those millions of people behind the Lron Curtain, will you not admit 
that we can accomplish more at this time than can be done for those 
millions of people with all the arms and economic aid? I| am not 
saying that the military and the economic is not vital, for | know that 


behind all good propaganda today stands the sword and the might of 
a country. 
















CONTENT OF PROGRAMS 














Senator HickeNLooper. Dr. Puhan, if you don’t mind an inter- 
ruption, I would like to suggest that we probably can do a great deal 
of good with these programs provided the substance of our programs is 
appealing and constructive. I think it is very important to keep 
that in mind. Facilities alone will not do the good that we might 
expect; the method of presentation is also important. 

Is that the case? 

Mr. Pusan. Mr. Chairman, that is quite correct. You have to 
have the facilities. You certainly must have the means to get your 
message across, but, Mr. Chairman, the truth is on our side and what 
we have to tell is the truth. We don’t have to lie. We don’t have 
to pervert the truth. What we are telling the people behind the [ron 
Curtain and what we are telling them in the free world, too, is what 
we know to be the facts. Even the foe recognizes this. I have just 
had handed to me some tributes that the foe pays us. 
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EXCERPTS FROM BROADCASTS 


Here are excerpts from the Bulgarian Home Service. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, the Bulgarian Home Service, which is broadcasting to the 
Bulgarian people, says this. I will give you a couple of excerpts. 
This is May 6: 

The notorious organ of the United States Department of State, the Voice of 
America, continues its mad propaganda for the preparation of war. It vomits 
nonsensical slander against the Soviet Union. It praises the United States 
gangster morality, slanders the fighters for peace, and unsuccessfully tries to 
ncite the peoples to wars of extermination against themselves. This snake pit 
is run by a committee composed of representatives of 11 of the biggest American 
monopolies and banks. They expend hundreds of millions of dollars in order to 
extend the network of transmitters. 


Now here is how a Representative of the United States, Mr. Chair- 
man, is used: 
The Voice of America, admitted Brown, a Member of the United States Con- 


gress, has no success abroad, because it deals with the promulgation of American 
imperialist policy which is opposed to the interests of other nations. 


Radio Bulgaria continues: 


The radio hyenas of war and Fascist reaction are screaming at our southern and 
western borders 

But neither the wasting of hundreds of millions of dollars for propaganda nor 
the brutal rape of the air waves will help the enemies of peace to deceive the people. 
Radio propaganda is powerless if it is based on lies Che peoples of the world have 
learned to distinguish truth from slander, friends from enemies The toiling 
peoples in the capitalist countries are hungrily listening for the voice of Radio 
Moscow— 
and so on. 

Another very quick one. This is Radio Volga in Russian to the 
Soviet armed forces on May 8. Now this is not to the United States. 
This is to the armed forces of the Soviet Union, and what do we 
have here? 

There is nothing more false in the world than the Voice of America and the 
broadeasts of the BBC 

Note our first position vis-a-vis BBC. 

They transmit only lies about the Soviet Union and the people’s democracies. 
The greater our successes, the more furious is the howl of our enemies. The 
Americans grabbed many radio stations in West Europe and they are using them 
for their dirty purposes. But the attempt of the American imperialists to domi- 
nate the air will undoubtedly end with a bang. They will never succeed in 
silencing the truthful voice of the Soviet radio. 

Those are the tributes that are paid to us by our foe, the Kremlin. 

Senator GREEN. May | interrupt to ask a question? 

Senator HtckENLOOPER. Yes, indeed, Senator Green. 


COMPARISON OF RUSSIAN AND AMERICAN STATEMENTS 


Senator Green. How do you distinguish between what they say 
about our radio service and your contribution, except that yours is 
more gentlemanly? 

Mr. Puwan. Senator, I don’t quite understand. How do they 
distinguish between our service? 

Senator Green. They accuse us of all sorts of reprehensible things, 
such as telling lies; but that is just what you have been accusing them 
of doing. 
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Mr. Punan. Well, Senator, it is no great.problem to check on the 
broadcasts of the Soviet Union, as we do, that is, the bureau in charge 
of that. 

What you get on their broadcasts, of course, are the same sort of 
things you get when Vishinsky, Gromyko, and Malik get up in the 
United Nations to speak. We know they are lies. These are the 
lies, sir, that they peddle on the radio. I know what you are driving 
at. Why do their people not believe that we are lying? 

Senator GREEN. That is right. 

Mr. Punan. There are undoubtedly some who do, because any- 
thing that comes from another country, that is broadcast from the 
United States to the Soviet Union, may be treated as suspect, but 
remember, Senator, here is where you must show them in your broad- 
casts some things that they can check upon themselves, some situa- 
tions at home. 

If we can take some economic measure that they have taken behind 
the Iron Curtain, if we can show them that what we have been saying 
about slave labor, about their labor camps behind the [ron Curtain is 
true, and they have a brother or sister or a mother or a father in that 
camp and they hear this over the radio then, sir, treason has been 
committed by the listener behind the Iron Curtain, because the mo- 
ment that he listens to it and he becomes convinced that there is some 
credibility—and this is a job that has to be done of building up credi- 
bility, of building it up constantly—then you get what we are striving 
for, and that is to win as many of these 800 million people that we can 
over to our side. 

Break down the belief in this monolithic structure which they have 
and you do it not by telling lies but by telling the truth. It requires 
intelligence. It requires knowledge about what is going on behind the 
[ron Curtain, but that is how you build up credibility. 

Senator Green. I would like to pursue this question further with 
you later. 

Mr. Punan. Fine. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Would you proceed, please. We are try- 
ing to hear three witnesses by 12 o’clock, although we can return to 
them a little later. 


BROADCASTING 





TO THE FREE WORLD 


Mr. Punan. Well, my next point, sir, is the question that is often 
raised: Why broadcast to nations of the free world? 

As you know, sir, we spend approximately two-thirds of our effort, 
our time, to broadcasting behind the Iron Curtain. One-third of our 
effort is devoted to the free world. The job is obviously quite dif- 
ferent. 

Our job in the free world is to correct misinformation which exists. 
As you know, we are not always the most popular country, one, due to 
the fact that we are big, we are powerful, and two, we have a tendency 
to aid other countries with materialistic means, and therefore, we are 
often maligned. 

We attempt to set this misinformation straight. We attempt to 
show our friends that it is their duty to participate in this comity of 
nations, if they wish to remain free. 
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It is also our job in a free world to occasionally give those countries 
a pat on the back to show them that we appreciate their effort in this 
gigantic effort to remain free. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD VOA 


My next point is that over the years we have gained the respect of 
our friendly competitors. The BBC used to think of us as a kind of 
junior partner. I remember those years very well. I spent a year 
with the BBC, and they spoke of us as the new man on the scene. [| 
assure you, sir, they consider us now their equal. 

We hear much criticism of a broadcast like our French broadcast, 
but have we ever asked the French people what they think of our 
broadcasts? We ask Americans who may not understand the language. 
We ask some of our officers in the field who are busy with other duties, 
and then we get reports that no one listens to the Voice of America. 

I just want to tell you about a conversation I had with Mr. Charles 
Moffley, our public affairs officer in Paris, whom I saw just last Friday. 

Now Mr. Moffley, feeling that perhaps it was too much of an effort, 
that we could not sustain a program—and remember, not shortwave 
but a program that was heard by the French—over their own networks 
7 days a week decided to go to the director of the French radio net- 
work and ask him what would he think if we cut down our program 
from 30 minutes to 15 minutes daily. Mr. Moffley said he thought 
we might be able to do a better job if we did that. Result: The di- 
rector of the French radio said, ‘‘We are happy with it. We like to 
keep a half hour.” 

This is the director of the French radio network, who must be inter- 
ested in whether the program that takes up his air time is good. Now, 
we are getting a great deal of misinformation about this program. 

May I point out, too, that our officers behind the Iron Curtain don’t 
seem to share the views of the men who are stationed in the free world. 
Why? Because behind the Iron Curtain they have the time to pay 
attention to this one medium that gets in there. They can give it the 
attention which they cannot do in the free world. 


COMMENTS OF LOCAL NATIONALS 


Senator HickenLoorer. Mr. Puhan, if I may interrupt you again, 
I disagree with you a little on the statement that we talk only to our 
own nationals. I have been in a large number of countries where the 
Voice of America and our other information programs have been 
operating. The major criticism and the most reliable criticism—that 
is, adverse criticism that I think is reliable—that I have received, has 
come from nationals of those countries with whom I have made a 
special effort to talk. 

In other words, I am perfectly aware that American nationals in 
our missions may ‘often be prejudiced, so I have made a special effort 
to reserve at least a certain amount of time to get acquainted with 
local people of the country and ask them. It has not all been adverse 
criticism—don’t misunderstand me—but the reliable adverse testi- 
mony that I have received has come from the people of those countries 
themselves. 
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Mr. Punan. Senator, if I may be permitted to say so, I think this 
was a fine idea for the Members of the Senate to go out and see for 
themselves about this program, but who are the people that you see? 
Are they the people who hang around the Embassy, who are already 
so well aware of what the United States stands for and who don’t find 
any need to listen, or are these the people who are in the villages? 

Senator HickeNLooper. No, manifestly they are not people in the 
villages because I couldn’t speak to them or understand what they said; 
but they are business people and people of good sound judgment who 
apparently are eager for the United States to make a better impression 
on the people in the villages. And they tell me that our programs 
often are pitched at a level which doesn’t reach the masses of the people. 

Many of them have said just what you indicated a moment ago. 
They have said, “In my capacity as a local businessman, I have been 
around a bit. I know what the United States stands for and I try to 
preach it; but too often your programs don’t create the right impression 
among the people who have no conception whatsoever of what the 
United States stands for.” 

Mr. Punan. Well, when they ask me that question, Sen: itor, I always 
say, “When did you last listen to the Voice of America?’ because 
much of this is based upon what somebody tells somebody else. When 
did he last listen, and did he listen in English. 

I know, Senator, you were in Cairo. If you wanted to hear an 
English program of the Voice of America in Cairo your chances would 
be 1 out of 48, because there is 30 minutes a day in English, but in 
Arabic, whic hi is the language that the Arabs listen to, there you have 
to ask the Arabs. 
















STATUS OF UNITED 








STATES FOREIGN RELATIONS 





Senator HickENLooperR. May I suggest that often the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. 

Mr. Punan. I certainly agree. 

Senator HickENLOopER. We have had the American information 
program and the Voice of America going now, lo, these many years 
and our acceptance and friendship and associations in the Middle East 
and the Far East have steadily deteriorated. That may not be the 
Voice of America’s fault, and I am not saying that it is. 

Mr. Punan. That is exactly the point. 

Senator HickENLooper. | am merely saying that for some reason 
as the fellow said, he couldn’t lay an egg but he could tell a good one 
from a bad one. 

I look at the net overall results, and our situation diplomatically 
and otherwise has been deteriorating. We can at least say that the 
Voice of America and the information program have not saved the 
situation. Whether they have caused it or not, I don’t know. 

Mr. Punan. Well, I am flattered, Senator, that we are called upon 
to save a situation for which others are responsible, but I certainly 
agree with you because if there is one matter in the Near East that 
has put the Arabs against the United States, it is the whole question 
of our relations towards Israel and the Palestine issue. 

Now, to ask a propaganda instrument to do something, foreign 
policy for instance, of the United States—and I am not here to talk 
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about whether it was right or wrong to do this—is asking a little bit 
too much. That is like saying that the Voice of America is more 
powerful than the atomic bomb. It is not. 


VOA IN SATELLITE AND FREE COUNTRIES 


Senator HickeNLooper. I am taking no sides on this matter. 

Mr. Punan. I understand, Senator. 

Senator HickENLoopeR. We are trying to look at this matter objec- 
tively and see who is actually beating up whom in this business. 

Mr. Puan. Senator, I will just come back once more on that and 
say at least there is no instance—and this is the worst you could say 
about it—where the Voice of America has ever made the situation 
worse, and in many cases it has helped a great deal. 

I again come back to an Ambassador who was here recently. 
Ambassador Ravndal of Hungary, who said in his opinion what 
friends—and he said there are many—we have in Hungary today 
we owe to one thing, the voice of America. 

Senator HickeNLooper. | know Ambassador Ravndal very well. 
I had two long visits with him about this matter. He happens to be 
an lowa man, incidentally, and therefore I feel very kindly toward him. 

I know how he feels about it, and he has some very definite reasons 
for his opinion, with which I agree. Although he did not say this 
exactly, it is my opinion that there are special circumstances existing 
in Bulgaria and Hungary and in some other countries behind the Iron 
Curtain where this appeal is very great. 

Mr. Punan. I maintain, Senator, however, I go much further than 
that. Also that applies to much of the free world. The job in Ger- 
many that has been done by the Voice of America—and remember, 
it is the Voice of America over Radio Munich, Stuttgart, Bremen, 
and one other 

Senator HickENLOoPER. RIAS? 

Mr. Punan. Well, RLAS, of course is the American operation in 
Berlin, but this is over the German stations where the Voice of 
America is heard, and it has an audience I daresay of 8 million people. 

Senator HickKENLOoPER. Proceed. 


’ 


VOA SIGNAL 


Mr. Punan. | would like to make just one more comment, though 
I know there are others much better qualified than I, on the signal. 
We have heard so much about the signal. 

Now I would like to get away from this idea that we shortwave. 
Of course, there is no way in which you can, except sending a platter, 
get across the Atlantic and Pacifie without using shortwave, but we 
have, as you have heard in other testimony, established bases from 
which we use standard wave broadcasting, and in the free world, in 
Latin America over as many as 200 stations are heard, not by short- 
wave fans, but by people who are tuning into the local stations, and for 
those who doubt whether one can hear it, I refer you only to NBC 
and CBS, and when you hear their newscasts and you hear them calling 
in their correspondents from abroad, that is shortwave. 

It is picked up on point to point and then relayed by the local sta- 
tion, and if you can hear it in the United States, you may rest assured 
you can hear it overseas. 
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QUALITY 






OF VOA STAFF 


Now, one more final remark. I would like to pay my tribute to 
the highly competent and loyal staff that has worked here for so many 
years, of whom I have often been so critical. It is to my mind the 


best equipped group of people that has ever been gathered under one 
roof to do this job. 








They work with great dedication, in my opinion, greater than any 
other comparable group of people that it has ever been my privilege 
to see. There are disagreements on how the job should be done, and 
thank goodness for that, because out of constructive disagreement 
and criticism comes ultimate perfection, but I will say in conclusion 
that there is no disagreement, Mr. Chairman, on the overall objec- 
tives, and that the job has to be done. 













RECORDINGS OF VOA BROADCASTS 








Now that finishes my summary of the statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. Since so much has been said about what it sounds like, what 
the Voice sounds like, I have with me here a couple of records, and 
if you will give me permission I would like to show you two things, 
if you have the time, sir. One is how the coverage of the United 
States election on November 4 sounded in English at various places 
in the world, if you have a minute. 

Senator HickKENLoopER. Yes, we would be very pleased to hear it. 

(At this point a recording was played.) 

Senator HickKENLooprER. Where was this recorded? 

Mr. Punan. Tangier, sir. 

(At this point another recording was played.) 

Mr. Punan. This is Manila. I think that is enough. 

Now if I may play the next record, I have heard the question 
asked why we don’t restrict ourselves to official announcements, for 
instance, or pronouncements. Well, here is probably the best illus- 
tration of how sometimes you can be far more effective using this 
medium of radio fhan when you use something else. What we have 
here is what we put on on May Day of last year. We put on just 
1 broadcast in over 40 languages that I believe did more to bring 
home the slave-labor story to our listeners than all the news analyses 
and arguments put together. 

This broadcast consists simply of the songs that have been born 
out of the suffering of the millions of political prisoners held in Soviet 
concentration camps. There was nothing untruthful about that. 
They are the real thing. We didn’t invent them, we didn’t make 
them up. Let’s listen for just a minute or so to this particular 
broadcast. 


(At this point another recording was played.) 

Mr. Punan. This recording runs half an hour. If you have heard 
enough, we will stop it. 

Major Hotruusen. What was the coverage of that broadcast? 


Mr. Punan. We covered that in 40 languages out of the 46 at 
that time. 


Senator Green. What language is the singer using? 
Mr. Punan. The singer is using Russian, sir. 


Major Hotrnusen. Do you have any reports of the results of that 
program? 
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Mr. Punan. Yes, we do. I shall be glad to make them available. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Can you tell us the net result of those 
reports? 

Mr. Punan. I believe it was considered by most of our people 
reporting back as one of the most effective broadcasts ever done, 
because it has appeal to the emotions. It is a very emotional sort of 
thing. 

ACCURACY OF STATISTICAL REPORTS 


Senator HickENLoorER. You say “our people reporting back.’ 
Is that their estimate, or what do they base their reports on? 

May I just illustrate what I am trying to bring out. I found, for 
example, in one country, that we had reports on a program that so 
many hundreds of thousands of copies of a certain document or docu- 
ments had been printed and scattered about among the people. That 
report came into Washington and they said, ‘‘What a great job this 
particular post is doing. Look at the number of documents they have 
printed.”’ 

When we visited there, we found that most of these documents had 
found their way into somebody’s fireplace for fuel, and in one case they 
had used the papers to wrap fish. The people hadn’t used them for 
the purpose that they were supposed to be used for. Yet the reports 
came back to Washington saying, “Look what a magnificient job this 
particular post did. Look at the statistics. Look at the reports: 
so many volumes printed, so many copies of this periodical printed. 
They sent them out.” 

[ asked one officer, ‘How do you know these documents get into the 
hands of the people?”’ 

He said, ‘‘We send so many to each village.”’ 

I said, ‘‘Do you have any check to see whether they get into the 
hands of the villagers after vou send them?” 

He said, ‘Well, really no, but we must trust the headman.”’ 

Others told me that the headman used them for his own purposes 
in many cases. I don’t know that that is typical or universal; but 
sometimes we find that the statistical reports that we get don’t always 
reflect the truth as to whether or not the information gets into the 
hands of the people we are trying to reach. 


EVIDENCE OF RADIO RECEPTION 


Mr. Punan. I certainly appreciate your skepticism, Mr. Chairman. 
In radio, of course, we are dealing with something even far more in- 
tangible, namely, something that goes out into the ether. There is 
nothing to distribute. It is either heard or it is not heard. 

Now of course, ideally we would like to go and make everywhere in 
the world polls and check on our listeners and see what they like and 
what they don’t like, and as you have heard I believe in previous 
testimony, in a free world we have done it to a limited extent. 

Behind the Iron Curtain I can only say this: that you have to take, 
if you believe in this type of work, certain what I consider circum- 
stantial evidence. 

1. It does not make sense to jam the Voice of America with 1,000 
transmitters or 1,250 transmitters, if it isn’t effective. 

2. It makes no sense to call attention to the Vaice of America to 
the people of their own countries by attacking it time and time again, 
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3. We must put some credence in the word of those who escape 
from behind the Lron Curtain and who tell the story of how the grape- 
vine works. Now more than that I cannot give you, and if we ask 
for more than that, it is impossible. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. You are getting to the point of my ques- 
tion, which is this: You said that our “people report tous. Upon what 
basis do they report? What is the basis for their information: You 
have partially answered it. 

Mr. Punan. Yes. I think behind the Iron Curtain, of course, as 
you well know, contact between the Embassy personnel and locals is 
highly limited. 

Senator HicKENLoopeR. I have seen very few people in any job 
that did not have a tendency to tell you that they themselves were 
doing a pretty good job. It is a human tendency to say, “I am going 
great guns here.”’ 

Mr. Puan. [agree with that 


, Mr 


. Chairman. 





















LISTENING TO 





RUSSIAN 





BROADCASTS IN THE 
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Senator Green. I would like to ask one question, and that is this: 
\s | understand you and other witnesses, the test is how many people 
hear and believe the message that is sent. Otherwise it is useless. 

We have been told of the great superiority Russia and England have 
over the United States, in regard to number of broadcast hours. We 
were told that we are number 3 and we will soon be number 4 in the 
number of hours used in sending these messages out. 

Now, if Russia sends so many more messages to us than we do to 
them, do you think the same basis should be used in comparing those 
who listen and believe in Russia with those who listen and believe in 
America? 

Mr. Pusan. No, Senator. In the United States of America you 
have a free flow of information. You can pick up any newspaper 
from left to right. You can listen to any radio station and you have 
your choice of thousands of them. 

Sut when vou haye a totalitarian state and your freedom of inform- 
ation is closed off, it is reminiscent of the child that has been warned 
not to get into the cookie jar. Then the child gets into the cookie jar. 
People start to listen. 

One illustration is Czechoslovakia. Up to 1945, the end of the war, 
it was a great listener to the BBC and the Voice of America. 1945 to 
1948 there was no listening, or virtually none. Why? Because 
Czechoslovakia was trying to be the bridge between East and West, 
and had a democratic regime. 

In 1948 listening went up. Why? The Iron Curtain drepped 
down. There is a big difference. In the free world there is not as 
great an incentive. 

Senator Green. How many citizens of the United States do you 
believe listen to and believe Russian broadcasts? 

Mr. Punan. Well, Senator, this is only a guess. I believe very few, 
and they consist of Commies, of party ine followers, who may w ant 
to get the word that way. 

The *y consist of ham radio people who listen to all broadcasts, and a 
few who venture into the field of shortwave broad casting, but it has 
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never been in the United States a very lucrative field. We have had 
too much choice. Why should we bother with it? 

Senator Green. Then your argument is that if we jam their circu- 
lation here, we benefit them? 

Mr. Punan. I think if we jammed their broadcasts to the United 
States, we would benefit them because we would call attention to 
something which I don’t think is very dangerous to the interests of our 
country, and I don’t believe that it would be worth while to jam them, 
no. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Did you have anything else, Mr. Puhan? 

Mr. Punan. Just to say again, Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate 
the way in which we have been treated here by your committee at the 
Voice of America, and thank you very much. 


QUALITY OF WITNESSES 


Senator HickENLOorER. May I say that we are very grateful to 
you for your frank expression of your views. 

It does not help the subcommittee or the Congress in their attempts 
to formulate legislation for the more effective use of these media, when 
everyone defends his own position and its virtues to the exclusion of 
any criticism that might be honest criticism. I think you have been 
frankly critical of certain phases of the operation and have tried to 
point out how you think it could be improved. 

That kind of testimony is, I think, very helpful to us. While we 
may not always agree with the witnesses—I have some views that are 
in diametric opposition on occasions—as you said a moment ago, it 
is those who object who sometimes point the way to better results in 
the future. 

I will also say to you that there have been a number of witnesses 
here, both in executive and open session, who have given, I think, a 
frank critical evaluation of this program. While keeping in mind the 
creat benefits that have been and may be gained through the program, 
they have also criticized its frailties and pointed out where it could be 
improved. ‘Those things are helpful to us. 

We are here to get as much help as we can, in attempting to do our 
job. I think most of the subcommittee—in fact, all of the sub- 
committee—is determined to do what it can to make this program 
as effective and efficient as we can, at as little cost as is sound in 
relation to the desired results. 

We would like the opportunity of speaking with you again before 
these hearings are over. There may be a number of things that we 
shall want to canvass with you. 

Thank you very much for your testimony. Your prepared state- 
ment will be incorporated in the record in its entirety. 

Mr. Pusan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The biographical sketch and prepared statement submitted by 
Mr. Puhan are as follows:) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ALFRED PtHAN, PROGRAM MANAGER, VOICE OF AMERICA 


I was born on March 7, 1913, in Germany, and brought as a child by my parents 
along with two sisters and one brother to Sandwich, Ill. I became an American 
citizen in 1931. I attended the Sandwich Township High School, in Illinois, 
was awarded a scholarship to Oberlin College in Oberlin, Ohio, in 1931, receiving 
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my A. B. degree in 1935, graduating with Phi Beta Kappa and summa com 
laude. This was followed by graduate work on a teaching fellowship at the 
University of Cincinnati, where I received an A. M. degree in 1937. At that time 
I came East to pursue a Ph. D. degree at Columbia University, where I studied 
and taught. My principal instruction was in German, history, and political 
science. Having completed all my graduate work with the exception of a thesis, 
I taught full time at Rutgers University from 1941 to 1942. 

Quite by accident, I was invited to become an announcer for the Coordinator of 

Information in 1942. I served as program director under the OWI from 1943 to 

1944 During this time, I interrogated and recorded interviews with thousands 
of German prisoners of war in the southwest of the United States. In 1944, I was 
asked to take over the German language operaton of *he American Broadcasting 
Station in Europe, in London. Here I ran the propaganda work of ABSIE until 
1945. During 1945, I was the director of all broadcasting from Radio Luxembourg 
under SHAEF. On January 1, 1946, after a severe injury incurred overseas, I 
was transferred to the Department of State. 

Since that date, I have held successively the positions of Chief of the European 
Section of the Voice of America, Chief of the Europe and Latin American Section, 
Special Assistant to the Chief of Program Operations, and since June 1, 1950, 
Chief of Program Operations. My present title is Program Manager. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED PuHAN, PRoGRAM MANAGER, VoIceE or AMERICA 


I am grateful for this opportunity to appear before you to speak of something 
with which I have been associated for 11 years this month. I speak to you as 
one who has lived with this thing called the Voice of America, in one capacity 
or another, both here and abroad, day and night for 11 years. My tenure here 
is coming to an end and I expect to leave shortly. I can, therefore, say I speak as 
one who has no vested interest in this operation. 

Iam the program manager of the Voice of America, which means that I have 
responsibility for the staff and the programs prepared by them for the 4 major 
areas of the world as well as 2 logistic divisions. As you know, within a matter 
of weeks, this will be reduced to 3 broadeasting and 1 logistic division. For 
details of their particular operations, I believe the division and branch chiefs 
are probably better qualified than I am. 

When I came to the Voice of America, quite by accident 11 vears ago, I had no 
other qualifications other than a good education in our schools and colleges and 
a knowledge of one or two languages. During the 11 years, I have learned a 
great deal. I do not call myself an e xpert because there are so few, if anv, in this 
highly intangible business of broadcasting to other countries. But I do know 
something about the countries to which we are broadcasting. I know something 
of the BEC as well-as how other international broadcasters operate. I know 
something of domestic radio programing, and other people think I know some- 
thing about the business of psychological warfare. I am a career employee in 
the sense that I have done at one time or another nearly every job from announc- 
ing to writing to editing to commentating to interviewing prisoners of war to 
program planning, policy participating, and administrating, since I came through 
the ranks. I take responsibility for what I have done. 

And what has been done in the field of programing by the Voice of America 
is by and large a credit to the United States of America. What has been done has 
at times been positively brilliant, at other times good, and sometimes mediocre 
and even downright bad. Since 1950, when I was placed in my present job of 
program manager, I have been the severest critic of the Voice of America. My 
staff can testify to that. I have been sparing in my praise and blistering in my 
criticism. I think I know something of the conditions under which the Voice 
of America has operated and I repeat that under those conditions the Voice of 
America has done, by and large, a good job. I should like to add, before I tell 
you of my convictions regarding the Voice of America, that as program manager 
you are invariably in the position of a man who has to compete with at least 
150 million who know better how to do the job. It appears to be a field in which 
everyone is, in spite of what I said earlier, an expert. Don’t think I feel bitter 
about this, not at all—it has often been helpful. 

But now I should like to tell you what I think of the Voice of America and its 
programs. 

I believe that our country needs the Voice of America. The distinguished 
authors of the bill which established the Information Program, of which the Voice 
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of America is a part, Senators Mundt and Smith, need have no regrets that they 
fathered this organization. It started out, as you know, many years before that 
time, in 1942, as a product of the war. In an executive agency, the Office of 
War Information, the Voice of America was a propaganda and psychological 
warfare instrument. It was supplanted upon the cessation of hostilities by an 
interim information program within the Department of State. During the years 
of 1945 to 1948, the Voice of America engaged in presenting something which 
was called the full and fair picture of America I do not believe that that picture 
of this tragic period in our history was always full nor was it always fair. But 
that is a matter of opinion Apparently the Congress, too, had serious doubts 
about the projection-of-America t,7pe of information program, for it cut the oper- 
ation back sharply in 1947 and authorized private domestic broadcasters to do 
the job for West Europe and Latin America, while the Voice of America spoke in 
a dozen or so tongues to Central and Eastern Europe and to Asia. But that 
didn’t pan out any better If anything, it was worse than before Neither the 
private broadcasters nor the Congress was satisfied And so the following year 
saw the establishment of the present official United States Information Program 
Publie Law 402 passed by the 80th Congress was an act to permit the better under- 
standing of the United States among the peoples of the world and to strengthen 
cooperative international relations. Among the means to be used in achieving 
these objectives were ‘‘an information service to disseminate abroad information 
about the United States, its people, and policies promulgated by the Congress, 
the President, the Secretary of Stare, and other responsible officials of Govern- 
ment having to do with matters affecting foreign affairs.”’ 

This the Voice has done and continues to do to this day. The Voice of America 
has not failed in disseminating abroad information about the United States, 
its people, and policies promulgated by the Congress, the President, the Secre- 
tary of State, and other responsible officials of Government having to do with 
matters affecting foreign affairs. Critics quarrel about policies promulgated by 
the Congress, the President, the Secretary of State, and other responsible officials 
of the Government, but the Voice did not promulgate those policies. The Voice 
can only and has only told people living aboad what those policies were as pro- 
mulgated by officials of the United States Government. If a Secretary of State 
is not popular, if a policy espoused by certain segments of the Congress are 
decried by others, if events transpired in the United States for which the Voice 
of America certainly was not responsible, it nevertheless was necessary for the 
Voice, in the interest of truth, to report such events; the Voice was only doing 
its job. 

But as the years passed and it became obvious to even the most gullible that we 
would not have one world, but that instead we had a cold war on our hands, the 
Voice felt impelled, much sooner, gentlemen, than many other governmental 
agencieS! to do more than simply inform the world about ourselves. The Voice 
came to grips with communism. Its broadcasts to the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain became sharper, exposed the utter moral bankruptcy of international 
communism, drove the wedge deeper between people and regime—in other words, 
engaged in psychological warfare. Not everywhere, because while two-thirds of 
our output was going behind the Iron Curtain, the other third was going to people 
every bit as important, and in some ways more important because they must be 
kept on our side. But to them it was not always possible to engage in attacks 
against communism for they told us, ‘‘We know, we know, you don’t have to keep 
telling us about it.’’ So we pointed up to them in one way or another, that it was 
so vital to be in NATO, to strengthen their defenses, to take a greater part in 
mutual defense than they had done hitherto. We pointed out to them that this 
was in their interests as much as it was in ours. 

Now in 1953, we are at a stage in history where the time is past, long past, where 
the ordinary means—diplomatic, military and economie—can do the job for the 
United States of America. There is a major reason for this: we are confronted by 
the most powerful and the most evil totalitarian regime, 800 million people under 
its yoke, telling its side of this conflict as well as depicting ours in their inimitable 
manner, day and night, 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. The Kremlin does not 
use only radio, obviously, but its radio operation plays a significant role in its 
propaganda campaign, in spite of the fact that it has something which we don’t, 
namely, Communist cells in every country to do its job for it. We shrug our shoul, 
ders and say, ‘Yes, but does Russian propaganda really influence non-Com- 
munists?”’ Yes, it does. It has all over the world, including our own country. 
It has crept, frequently unknowlingly, into the minds of Americans as well &s 
many, many other people. 
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Now we can, of course, leave the field to the Russians, if we feel that there is no 
danger by letting them do so. Let our actions speak louder than our words 
The trouble is, as has been said by someone, “the big lie told often enough has 
unfortunately a greater chance of succeeding than the great truth not told or not 
told well.” 

In my opinion, the United States needs the Voice of America, and it will need 
the Voice for years tocome. There is no quick end of the present danger in sight, 
and even if we should be so fortunate as to see the present danger dissipated, it 

is a sad fact that there are many people abroad, not necessarily Communists, 
who do not like us or respect us as much as we would like to have them. Someone, 
somehow, will have to tell them the truth about America and about those who 
bear false witness against America. So if the Voice is abolished now, other 
mouthpieces, other spokesmen will have to be found; it will cost more money, 
and then a few years hence, we’ll be back to a Voice of America again. 

Sut to come back to the present problem, I believe the purpose of the Voice 
must be more clearly spelled ot than it presently is. Much of the contention 
raging about the Voice from year to year is whether it is less objective than the 
BBC, too soft, too hard-hitting or not hard- hitting enough, too propagandistic or 
not sufficie ntly propagandistic, etc. In my opinion, the Voice has two very dif- 
ferent tasks to perform—one to the free world and the other to the world between 
the Elbe in Germany and the Pacific Ocean. Radio and television are not impor- 
tant media in the United States alone, they are important in Latin America, in 
Western Europe, in the Near East, and, yes, the Far East. The number of radio 
sets per 100 listeners differs from country to country. Radio habits vary from 
country tocountry. Insome places shortwave is useless. I think that is basically 
true in Western Europe except for Spain. But that doesn’t mean you can’t use 
radio there—you can on the national networks of those countries, as the Voice 
of America has done. You can ship transcriptions and platters and place them, 
and you can even do a certain amount of local radio production. To other areas 
in the free world, shortwave is very important: in the Far East as well as in Latin 
America where distances between cities are vast, where communications are not 
developed to the high point we have here, and in Eastern Europe where shortwave 
offers the only way with which to reach the people. 
who can’t be reached by mobile unit or films. 

Now, I am well aware that Embassies have reported occasionally that no one 
listens to the Voice in certain countries. But thousands of letters come from 
those same countries to the Voice of Americe Is a busy Embassy in the free 
world in the best position to evaluate the effectiveness of the Voice of America? 
Newspapermen, knowing only English, come back from a country and say nobody 
listens to the Voice of America. Whom did they talk to, how many people, 
how many people outside of the Embassy? I heard a journalist say that he 
couldn’t get the Voice of America in a country in which he was stationed. But 
when I questioned him, he admitted that he was looking for the Voice of America 
in English and not in the language of the country. Nobody listens in France 
and Germany, it issometimes said. Yet I have gone through French and German 
villages and heard the radio blaring forth with the Voice of America. Maybe 
they just had te radio on and weren’t listening, but it sure enough was the 
Voice of America. 

The Voice of America can be heard in the Free World. In every country to 
which it is broadcast, if there are technical flaws, why in God’s name can’t we in 
the United States of America who are called the greatest technicians find ways of 
improving a radio signal? And what we should say to the free world? I respect- 
fully refer to the objectives of public law 402.They serve beautifully the purposes 
of the Voice of America to the free world, To those unfortunate slaves behind 
the Iron Curtain, something entirely different is required. I believe it is not 
enough to disseminate information there. The news is important, to be sure, 
but what we need is what I call more purposeful information. We must reach 
for several objectives. 

1. Let us not lose the youth behind the Iron Curtain. Anyone who has read 
Brain Washing in Red China or numerous other good booka on what takes plac e 
behind the Iron Curtain knows that with the older generations, particularly in 
the satellite states of the Soviet Union, there remains in their memory a picture 
of a non-Communist world. A Pole who is 50 years old knows perfectly well 

& hat it was like in Poland before communism and before fascism, But the 
youngsters who have been raised under the Communist regime, taken from the 
family at an early age, indoctrinated by Communist teachers, unable to read 
western literature, present a different problem, To them a voice from the west 


This means reaching people 
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is virtually the only tie with a world they have never known, but because of that 
very ingorance, curious and fascinating to them. 

2. Let us by repetition, by constant repetition, never let them forget what 
freedom means, and simultaneously point out to them why they can’t have 
freedom now. Let us prepare them psychologically for the moment when through 
their concerted pressure on their leaders they can bring about the easing of their 
lot and eventually their own liberation. Remember, that once a man behind 
the Iron Curtain becomes a regular listener to the Voice of America, he has already 

mmitted in his mind treason to his regime. And there are today thousands of 

ch listeners—how many thousands I do not know. 

Now what about the content of the Voice broadcasts? Can the Voice do its 
job just by presenting news and objective commentary and rebroadcasts of 
speeches by the President. the Secretary of State, and other Government spokes- 
men? I don’t think so. Frankly, I would be less than honest if I did not come 
right out and state that I am 100 percent certain that more is needed, much more, 
if the Voice of America broadcasts are to be effective in either free world or 
Iron Curtain or both. 

When it comes right down to it, the Voice is a radio medium. Its effectiveness 
must obtain from script through the announcers’ voices over the air waves to 
the listeners’ ears right to his brain. But that isn’t all. Facts and cool reason 
alone do not convince masses of people just by the intelligence of their logic. 
Man is not exactly a precise piece of reasonable machinery. He has emotions, 
prejudices, weaknesses, vices, and virtues. He has a lot of glands and a stomach 
and heart—yes, a soul—as well as a brain. And all this plays a big part in the 
formulation of his ideas, his beliefs, his convictions—political and otherwise. 

So the Voice of America as a radio medium must appeal to the emotions as 
well as the intellect. In this respect it is no different from our domestic Ameri- 
can radio. I ask you gentlemen to consider bow popular a radio station in New 
York or in Kansas City would be that broadcast only news and commentary and 
speeches. Would that content sell the products of its sponsors? 

The Voice must utilize every device and technique of the radio art within its 
means to get its message across, to sell its product—which is nothing less than 
America—to the rest of the world. 

Now that doesn’t mean that the Voice has to resort to lies, not even little 
ones. It does not have to distort. It does not even have to be unfair. The 
simple fact remains that the truth is indeed on our side. And we need never 
try to go beyond the truth to make our point. 

But we do have to be artful. We have to satirize as well as present the facts 
about the Communist utopia. We have to document in dramatic form life 
behind the Iron Curtain for potential as well as real fellow travelers in West 
Europe, Latin America, the Near and Far East. Take slave labor in the Soviet 
Union: The Voice has broadcast literally hundreds of thousands of words in 
news and commentary and public speeches to tell the entire world about the 
true state of the slave labor camps in the U. 8.8. R. But that wasn’t enough. 
On one day—May Day 1952—we put on just 1 broadcast in over 40 languages 
that I believe did more to bring home the slave lavor story to our listeners than 
all the news and analysis and argument put together. That broadcast consisted 
simply of the songs that have been born out of the sufferings of the millions of 
political prisoners held in Soviet concentration camps. There was nothing 
untruthful about those songs. They are the real thing. We didn’t invent 
them. We didn’t hoak them up. But we did put them together in an effective 
radio broadcast aimed at the heart of our listener as well as his mind. If the 
committee would like, I will be glad to play part or all of that broadcast here. 

(Play tape—5—10 minutes.) 

Now I don’t want to make it appear that I believe all the Voice output should 
be propaganda—and when I use that much maligned word I mean the truth but 
presented with a purpose and design. The straight American story is also a vital 
part of the Voice’s job. 

Certainly, every important statement by Government officials—the President, 
the Cabinet, Members of Congress—or by leaders of industry, labor, religion, 
science, education, and so forth, should be carried by the Voice of America. The 
most important speeches should be rebroadcast and the fine points emphasized 
and explained in commentary, so there can be no mistake about what the real 
American viewpoint is on any end all vital subjects. The democratic procedures 
of this Republic cannot be given too much play. 

You will be interested, I believe, in the factual story of how the Voice of America 
broadcast the election returns of last November to the world. Of course, the 
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Voice started telling this story long before November 4. Every phase of the 
campaign—yes, and of the preelection campaign as well—was covered during 
the many months that preceded election day, in every language the Voice speaks 
For the election broadcast itself, the Voice set up eight networks of transmitters 
in the United States in order to feed all of the transmissions to relay bases overseas 
and thence by medium as well as short wave to a worldwide audience. Three of 
these networks carried a continuous English language transmission which began at 
7 p.m. in New York and continued without a break until 3 o’clock in the morning 
The other networks carried the special language transmissions for Europe, Latin 
America, the Near and Far East. The BBC and the Armed Forces radio network 
joined cheir facilities with the Voice of America and hundreds of foreign medium- 
wave transmitters joined in as well to help bring this American history to listeners 
in every part of the globe. All of the major American radio networks cooperated 
magnificently in making all of their election programs available to us. 

Now, geptlemen, vou have heard a lot about this shortwave radio medium 
I don’t pretend to be an engineer and it would be presumptuous of me to attempt 
to present the case for shortwave. But, I will say this. Whatever its faults or 
shortcomings, the fact of the matter is that shortwave radio is the only means of 
getting the American story across oceans and continents to relay points wher 
medium-wave facilities reach mass audiences. In addition, where there are no 
medium-wave facilities or where such facilities are inadequate, shortwave radio 
can and does reach the listeners direct. Can he understand it when it gets to him, 
you ask? Well, I would like you to judge that for yourself. I have here with me 
a tape recording made of of excerpts of our English language election night broad- 
cast as received overseas in many different parts of the world via the much ma- 
liened shortwave radio Some of it is good reception and some of it is poor. 
Taken as a whole, it is, I honestly believe, fairly typical of the reception available 
to our listeners. With vour permission, I should like to play this recording for you 
for the next few minutes. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES F,. THOMPSON, FACILITIES MANAGER 
INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING SERVICE 


Senator HickeNLoorer. The next witness will be Mr. James F. 
Thompson, who is the facilities manager of the International Broad- 
casting Service. 

Mr. Thompson, will you sit down, please. Do you have a prepared 
statement? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. I believe your counsel has it. 

Senator HicKENLoopER. You have a biographical statement, | 
notice, Mr. Thompson. Do you mind if that is put into the record 
along with the full text of your statement? I notice that you were born 
in Centerville, Ala., and you are a graduate of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. You have been in radio work for a considerable 
period of time and are now with this information program. 

Would you like to read your formal statement; or can you para- 
phrase it and shorten it somewhat; or how would you like to proceed? 

Mr. Tuomrson. I would suggest going through it, paraphrasing 
and briefing it. 

Senator HickENLooPER. Proceed in your own way. 


MAINTENANCE OF VOA TECHNICAL NETWORK 


Mr. Tuompson. The facilities manager’s job is to operate and main- 
tain the technical network of the Voice of America. His responsibili- 
ties are varied and necessarily must be discharged without delay and 
with precision. 

The responsibilities are discharged through 3 divisions, 1 being the 
New York plant which operates the studios and recording facilities 
and so forth here in New York, a domestic transmitter division, which 
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operates the stateside plants through contracts actually here in this 
country, and an overseas division which operates the overseas plants, 
and a traffic staff whose job it is to schedule these plants in the face 
of the vagaries of propagation, jamming, changing requirements, and 
so forth. 

This present organization was established in March of 1952, and 
since it Was somewhat stabilized in the past few months, 4 or 5 months 
since it has become stabilized, I would say that the organization itself 
is generally satisfactory. 

PERSONNEL 


Now commenting specifically on personnel, there has been, of 
course, much difficulty in obtaining technical personnel to run these 
plants, maintain them, and operate them. They are somewhat 
complicated. 

We realized that the personnel operation was going to be unable 
to obtain technical people, so we undertook—I might point out at 
this juncture some of the witnesses yesterday indicated the division 
of responsibility. Within that area of the organization for which I 
have responsibility, the personnel business is divided into two parts. 

One is in New York for the so-called civil service people, and the 
other is in Washington for the engineers overseas, so there is very 
little in the way of a common denominator there. To move a man 
from stateside to overseas is a matter of maybe even up to 3 months. 
We undertook to recruit technical personnel, and I think were quite 
successful. We have been able to staff the bases. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. You have been able to do what? 

Mr. THompson. To staff the relay bases. The changing situation 
as to whether we were going forward or stopping or going backwards 
has caused quite a few casualties amongst some of the very best men 
we had in process. That is, I think, true is nome of the other areas 
of the organization, too. 


AMERICAN AND GERMAN ENGINEERS EMPLOYED ON ARBIE PROJECT 


Senator HickENLooPrER. Do you operate the ARBIE—American 
Relay Base in Europe—project in Munich? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickENLoorpER. How many American engineers do you 
have on that project? 

Mr. THompson. We have 28 Americans and that includes 1 or 2 
clerks. 

Senator HickeENLooper. I understood that you had approximately 
60 American engineers. 

Mr. THompson. No, sir, we do not. We have 28. The entire 
American ceiling for ARBIE as such is 28 Americans. 

Senator HickENLoopER. How many of those are engineers? 

Mr. Tuompson. I know where you are getting your 50 or 60 figure 
from. You are getting your 50 or 60 figure from a combination of the 
new plant, the program center and ARBIE all put together. 

Senator HickenLooper. That is the operation. 

Mr. THompson. The entire operation. However, we haven’t 
reached any such level as that yet. ARBIE itself has a8 Americans, 
out of which about 22 are technical people, just about 2 
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Senator HickENLooprerR. By “technical people,” what do you 
mean? 

Mr. THompson. Engineers who operate the equipment. Basically 
we attempt to use as many, in Germany, for instance, Germans as 
we can. 

Senator Hicken.Looper. Aren’t there German technicians available 
over there? 

Mr. THompson. Pretty generally. We have a little problem with 
pay scales with some of our competitors. They are not quite as good 
as some of our competitors. However, we have been able to assemble 
very good, loyal, efficient groups of German technicians. 

Senator H1ickenLoorerR. Do you mean that you are limited in your 
pay scale with regard to Germans? 

Mr. Txompson. The High Commissioner’s office there sets the 
scale, and some of the private organizations beat us a little bit. 

Senator Hicken.Loorrer. Of course the cost of maintaining one 
American engineer over there is far greater than for a German engi- 
neer, isn’t it? 

Mr. Tuompson. I agree. That is the reason that we only use 
Americans to maintain effective control. 

Senator HickenLooper. Couldn’t you get along with half a dozen 
American engineers and fill the rest of the positions with German 
engineers at a far lower cost? 


VOA TRANSMITTER IN GERMANY 


Mr. Tuompson. I don’t believe you can get along with that small 
a number. We have found this. 

You see, we inherited a plant. We received a plant in Germany, 
that is without having any real planning part in it, excepting for the 
300,000-watt transmitter, which we built. Therefore the thing is 
divided up in a number of buildings. 

Senator HickenLooprer. Did the Voice of America build the 
transmitter? 

Mr. THompson. The Voice of America built the 300,000-watt 
medium-wave transmitter there. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Who built that transmitter? 

Mr. Txompson. The transmitter itself is in two parts. Two 
150,000-watt transmitters built by RCA and installed through 
German contractors, and it is operated by Germans under American 
supervision. 

Senator HickENLoopER. You may proceed. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN NATIONALS 


Senator GREEN. In employing foreigners, are they subjected to the 
usual tests as to security? 

Mr. THompson. Overseas each of the missions, the embassies or 
consulates nearest our relay base service the relay base administra- 
tively, and from this so-called clearance standpoint. When we find 
a technician that we believe can do the job, we turn his name over 
to the security officer, in this instance to the consul general there in 
Munich, and through the Army in Germany, for instance, CIC and 
so forth, he is given a security check and brought on duty. In some 
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of the other places it is not as easy as it is in Germany, for instance, 
in Tangier. 

Senator Green. Does their work call for any discretion on their 
part, or is it purely mechanical? In other words, are they given a 
speech or a piece of news 

Mr. THomrson. No, sir. 

Senator Green. And do they have to circulate it verbatim? 

Mr. THompson. No, sir. 

Senator Green. Are they allowed discretion in telling the story 
about it? 

Mr. THompson. They don’t have any part whatever in putting a 
program together. Their job is to receive the programs from state- 
side by radio, feed it into the transmitters. Theirs is a technical job 
100 percent. They have no part in program selection. 

Senator Green. Do any foreigners have any part in program selec- 
tion? 

Mr. Tompson. Back here at stateside, yes, sir, we have some 
translaters. They don’t really have the responsibility though. 
They actually don’t have the re sponsibility. 

Senator GREEN. If they have a part in making up the program, 
they certainly have some responsibility. 

Mr. THompson. Well, they are under supervision 100 percent here. 

Senator Green. Do you mean that they do work which is later 
supervised by someone else? 

Mr. Tuompson. No. If I am preparing a radio transmitter and 
I might have several men working for me and I tell them what I want 
them to do, they then do it under my supervision. 

Maybe I won’t get my hands dirty, but I know exactly what each 
one of them is doing, or if one of them isn’t quite doing it right, maybe 
I will get my hands dirty and show him how to do it. That is what 
I mean by supervision. 

Senator Greey. Do they use their own language in any instance? 

Mr. THompson. These particular technicians? No, sir. 

Senator GREEN. I mean the foreigners who are employed to put 
these messages on the radio. 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir, they use their own language here. 

Senator Hicken.ooper. If I may interrupt, I think you are talk- 
ing about two different things. Mr. Thompson, you are talking about 
the technicians who run the mechanical side of the radio station 

Senator Green. I said any employees on the staff. That was my 
question. Let’s go back to the beginning. 

Mr. THompson. On the staff over which I have responsibility, no 
foreign people have any part in any program, none whatever. 

Senator GREEN. Do you know something about other staff members? 

Mr. TxHompson. I sure do. 

Senator GREEN. Does that statement apply to them? 

Mr. THompson. No, sir, it does not. It is necessary to maintain 
the idiom of the language, it is necessary to have good native area 
knowledge of the people and their feelings and so forth. 

Therefore there are people here who have been brought from foreign 
countries specifically to work on these programs, brought under con- 
tract. I believe there are a couple from Malaya, there are a couple, 
I believe, from Indochina and other places. 

Senator Green. My question was directed particularly to what I 
thought you were talking about, that is, our work abroad. 
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WASHINGTON SUPERVISION OF NEW YORK PROGRAMS 
Mr. Tuompson. The programs are all produced here in New York 
except approximately an hour and a half that are produced by a little 
program group in Munich. All of the programs originate right in 
either this building or just across the street. They originate in the 
studios here. 

They go through the telephone lines to some transmitters. They 
are transmitted by short wave. 

General listeners also can receive that short wave. It is picked up 
then say at Munich at a receiving station, fed over to these high- 
powered transmitters and relayed then on medium-wave standard 
broadcast just like on your home radio and by short wave to the target. 

Senator GREEN. In Europe, the work of the staff is purely mechan- 
ical, is it not? 

Mr. Tuompson. It is purely technical mechanical, except that one 
little segment of an hour and a half that is originated in Munich, in 
which they use escapees or such 

Senator GreEN. How much of the work that is done here in New 
York is supervised from Washington? 

Mr. THompson. My element of it? 

Senator GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. Specifically in the operation for which I have 
responsibility, I receive very little instruction from Washington 
actually, very little. 

Senator GREEN. Do you receive any? 

Mr. THompson. Some. Well, the United States Government 
negotiates treaties, and international treaties have to do with tele- 
communications, and as such those treaties are interpreted for us by 
the people in the State Department, and we then must operate our 
transmitting plant in accordance with those international agreements. 
Then in that sense there is definite supervision, yes. 

Senator Green. Can you think of any other instance? 

Mr. Tompson. As far as what we do, no, but as far as obtaining 
personnel for us and clearances to hire this or that man, yes. 

Promotions of our engineers are handled by the division of Foreign 
Service personnel, generally upon our recommendation. Of course, 
they aren’t technical people and they generally, with some persuasion, 
accept our recommendations. That would be about the area of 
supervision. It is quite different from the program end of it. 
Senator Green. The program end is supervised? 

Mr. THompson. Very closely by Washington, yes, sir, and should be, 
Senator Green. Thank you. 





VOA PERCEPTION OVERSBAS 


Senator HickenLooprer, I have some questions I would like to 
ask you before your time is up, Mr. Thompson. But first, are there 
any other points in your statement that you would like to develop? 

Mr. Tuompeson. Well, the point of VOA reception overseas has 
been hit quite consistently by most of the witnesses, and being the 
man who runs these transmitters, whose job it is to deliver these 
programs once they are produced, to the listener, I am of course 
quite interested in anybody’s comments on reception. 
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How is the signal received? Rather than go into any detail, I can 
assure you that the Voice of America is available to the listener in the 
target area on the same frequency band that he normally listens to 
his domestic radio station. And in many instances to the largest 
number of listeners it is available on his own domestic radio station. 
That is so for instance in Germany, France, Italy, Greece, way over 
in Indochina and so forth, so I won't develop that any further. 

I might add that in Latin America there are almost 200 stations 
that relay all or part of the Voice of America’s Latin America program 
every night right on the local stations, so if they can hear their 
local station, they can hear the Voice of America. There is no ques- 
tion about it. 

Senator HickENLoopER. As far as I am concerned, I have not 
heard as much criticism of the Voice of America or our broadcasts 
on the local medium band as of programs on the shortwave; and 
those programs cost us a great deal of money. The criticism is that 
very few people whom we want to reach have shortwave radios—a 
comparatively small number in terms of the cost. 

Mr. THompson. The average target area listener doesn’t have to 
listen on shortwave if he doesn’t want to. For instance, Latin 
America—as a matter of fact, there is much more transmitting on 
shortwave than there is on medium wave in Latin America, because 
of the static level. 

Senator HickENLoopPEeR. At the moment, what is our major purpose? 

Mr. THompson. To reach the listener. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Is it to reach the people of France and 
other countries outside the Iron Curtain, or is it primarily to crack 
the Iron Curtain? 

Mr. Tuompson. The prime target of the Voice of America as it is 
given to me is the Iron Curtain area, yes. We reach the Iron Curtain 
area through the high-powered transmitter at Munich on medium 
wave. 

We also reach them on short wave from Munich and Tangier. We 
reach them from Salonika on medium wave. We reach them from 
the transmitters in Austria on medium wave. 

We reach them from the Courier on medium wave. We reach them 
from Manila on the other side, and shortly we will have two very 
wonderful plants, one in Okinawa and one in the Philippines, I hope 
within the next 60 days, very high-powered medium-wave plants. 

There in addition we have the shortwave backup signal. As has 
been previously pointed out, some of the areas are specifically short- 
wave areas because the Commies themselves use the shortwave to 
reach those areas over there. We have the FBI’s monitoring reports, 
Foreign Broadcast Intercept Service of the scheduled Soviet and 
satellite programs to their own people. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VOA AND OVERSEAS MISSIONS 


Senator HickeNnLoorer. What has been your personal experience 
with our missions overseas? Do they generally support the Voice of 
America? 

Mr. Tompson. Specifically—this would be an observation—when 
& mission is requested to do something, they do it. I would say there 
is much left to be desired in initiative on the part of the Embassies, 
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because we don’t know everything. We certainly need help and 
guidance from those people overseas. There could be much, much 
more in the way of initiative shown. There is no doubt about it. 











COMPARATIVE COST OF OVERSEAS AND DOMESTIC FACILITIES 





Senator HickenLoorger. What is your opinion of our facilities 
overseas? Are our relay stations and operations there run efficiently, 
gr cout we improve that situation? 

Mr. THompson. Well, any technical radio operation can be im- 
proved. The measure of it is its ability to deliver a signal to the 
target at a minimum cost and to operate with a minimum number of 
interruptions or breakdowns. 

I would say that they are becoming more efficient every day as our 
technical personnel are more acquainted, and as you suggested, we 
have employed a number of Leal native technicians and they neces- 
sarily have to be trained. We have language problems too with them. 

Senator HickenLooprerR. What is the cost of operating a 250-kilo- 
watt station in this country, compared to the cost of operating the 
same kind of station overseas? Do you have any figures on that? 

Mr. THompson. I wouldn’t quite use those—I don’t have anything 
quite in those terms, but I do have some very comparable figures of an 
overseas plant and a domestic plant, I believe. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Will you give them to us? 

Mr. THompson. We have a plant in Honolulu where there are two 
100,000-watt transmitters. There are two plants on the west coast 
that we operate through contractors. Each of them has a 100,000- 
watt transmitter and a 50,000-watt transmitter, so that is roughly 
comparable to the Honolulu plant, each having two. 

It is difficult to establish a comparison, so what we have done is 
reduce it to cost per kilowatt-hour of radio power output, so we have 
a common denominator. The Honolulu plant runs about 17% cents a 
kilowatt-hour of power output, and under contract these two domestic 
plants, one of them runs about 23 cents and the other about 29 cents. 

I think there are a number of reasons for that. State-side rentals 
are a little high, and also they pay a little higher salaries than we do. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. Does the Government own the Honolulu 
plant? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir; and operates it, 

Senator HickrNnLooprer. Do the plants in the States have to pay 
taxes? 

Mr. Tuompson. That is true, except one of them—— 

Senator HickenLooper. That, they tell me, is no small item now- 
adays. 

Mr. Tuompson. It sure isn’t. One of them on the west coast, 
actually the equipment and antennas are owned by the Government, 

so the contractor did not pay taxes on that. He pays taxes on some 
of the other things, of course, but not on the transmitters, not on the 
building. We pay the rent for the land. 

Senator HickENLoopgErR. Does he pay taxes on his income? 

Mr. Tuompson. I am sure he does. I am certain of that. 
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TECHNICAL MEASUREMENT OF VOA RECEPTION OVERSEAS 


Major Hotruusen. The problem is constantly arising, Mr. Thomp- 
son, as to whether or not our signal gets in or near the target area. 
Have you set up any method of evaluation or any monitoring system 
whereby you can determine constantly whether our signal reaches 
these target areas? 

Mr. THompson. Well, as far as the system is concerned, first your 
response from your listeners is a good measure, but that is not, tech- 
nically speaking, too good. 

Major Hotruusen. Can it be monitored at our Embassies or our 
missions? 

Mr. THompson. Yes,sir. There has been established a rathersmall 
fund and ceiling for such a thing. At each Embassy one of the men— 
Mr. Jacobs, whom you met yeaterday afternoon, made an extensive 
trip around and arranged at most Embassies that were closest to the 
target areas, to the prime target areas, for a measure of monitoring. 

Now within the past 30 days we have received authorization from 
the I. I. A. to proceed with the establishment of a sort of a technical 
signal measuring post at four locations, and they are close to the 
target. 

Major Hotruusen. Who will be charged with that evaluation, the 
radio officer? 

Mr. THompson. Well, we will place in these Embassies an American 
technician and he will find himself a local technician to help him, and 
between them they will run the thing all the time. Technical measure- 
ment is what we are looking for. With that we will know for sure. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Thank you, Mr. Thompson. We want to 
move on to the next witness. We will probably have some more 
questions for you after we hear from all the witnesses and get this 
picture a little better in our minds. Your prepared statement will 
be included in its entirety in the record. 

(The biographical sketch and prepared statement submitted by 
Mr. Thompson are as follows:) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JAMES F. THOMPSON 


Born at Centreville, Ala., May 13, 1911. 

Attended public and private schools at Birmingham, Ala. 

Received bachelor of science degree from Alabama Polytechnic Institute in 
1934. 

Completed resident course in radio theory at Gulf Radio School of New Orleans, 


" Transmitter engineer for radio stations including WAPI, WJBY, WATL, and 
yMPM. 

Planned and installed communications systems for public utility and emergency 
purposes. 

During World War II became civilian head of electronic equipment branch— 
Navy Devartment. 

At end of war became electronics engineer for Raytheon Mfg. Co. and assigned 
to Submarine Signal Co. as manager, contract department at Boston. 

My name, without my knowledge, was suggested by a well-known network 
radio executive to become part of VOA staff. 

Title is facilities manager with responsibility for operation and maintenance 
of the network technical facilities. 

Hold amateur radio license; hold FCC radio-telephone first-class license. Have 
been active in affairs of American Radio Relay League. Am a member of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers and am active as member of three of its organized 
professional groups: Broadcast Transmission Systems, Antennas and Propaga- 
tion, and Engineering Management. 
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STaTEMENT BY JAMES F. THompson, FaciLit1Es MANAGER, INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING SERVICE 


FACILITIES MANAGER 


The facilities manager has responsibility for the operation and maintenance of 
the VOA network 

The facilities manager should have a good knowledge of international communi- 
cations, applicable treaties, considerable experience in various phases of the elec- 
tronic industry, an understanding of government fiscal and contract matters, 
have a high degree of initiative and drive and must be ready and able to work long 
hours and under pressure. He must be constantly cost conscious. He must be 
able to quickly recognize the international implications of many elements of the 
VOA network. 

His responsibilities are varied and must be discharged without delay. This 
responsibility is discharged through a New York plant division which operates 
the studios, recording facilities, master control and maintenance of same; a domes- 
tic transmitter division which has responsibility for operation of the overseas relay 
bases; and a traffic management staff which has responsibility for facilities and 
frequeney scheduling 

The present organization was established in March 1952 and since its stabiliza- 
tion in the past few months is generally satisfactory. 


PERSONNEL 


There has been much difficulty in obtaining technical radio and diesel personnel 
for the operation of the network. When it was finally realized that personnel 
division had been unable to recruit the needed men, a personal drive was under- 
taken to find them. The effort has been quite successful to date. The quality 
of the men obtained has been very good. 

Upon establishment of the present organization, the facilities manager took 
steps to improve staff morale and to encourage interest and initiative by the per- 
sonnel. Staff members were given a greater degree of participation in budgetary 
and personnel planning and decisions. 

The result has been improved morale and performance. There is a specifically 
assigned supervisor for each element of the opeation. Each overseas relay base 
has a duly authorized director. Each person and each supervisor knows what his 
job is and what is expected of him. The staff is kept informed as to what is going 
on. All new personnel, before going out to a base, must complete the indoctrina- 
tion course. Personnel coming in on home leave also take the course. All the 
New York staff have completed the course. 

The initiative and interest of the staff is good. They are doing a good job. 
They are producing many good ideas. 


RECEPTION OF VOA OVERSEAS 


There have been many statements from various private and official sources to 
the effect that VOA cannot be heard in various places overseas. Some of these 
statements have been to the effect that VOA “‘short-wave”’ cannot be heard and 
therefore is ineffective. Some of these statements are undoubtedly true, but 
many, in fact most of them, are simply false or uninformed misstatements. 

A. The Voice of America is available to many target audiences in the broadcast 
frequency band normally used by the target areas’ own domestic radio stations. 
For instance: VOA is quite well received in most of Europe on both medium wave 
(standard band) as well as short wave. 

The VOA 300,000 watt medium wave transmitter at Munich covers Europe 
quite well. Additionally, VOA French program is carried every evening over a 
major French domestic network. (Like NBC, CBS, MBS, or ABC in the United 
States.) VOA Italian is carried nightly over the Italian domestic network and is 
thusly available to any listener without effort in his home on his local station. 
VOA German is carried by the regular German network stations plus the powerful 
and strategically located RIAS in Berlin. VOA Greek program is carried every 
evening by the Greek network of local stations. VOA Spanish-Portugesue to 
Latin America is available each evening over some 200 local stations. In South 
Asia VOA is available nightly over Radio Colombo, one of the most popular 
stations of the area, 

In Korea, for instance, VOA is carried daily over the local stations of the 
Korean Broadeasting System. VOA Vietnamese is carried every evening over 
stations in four cities of that country. 
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B. The average overseas American, in fact most overseas Americans, do not 
know the language of the country in which they live well enough to comfortably 
listen to and understand a radio program, no matter how easily received. Further, 
the average ‘‘official’? American overseas is generally not at home during the time 
when VOA is broadcasting to the country in which he is stationed. He is attend- 
ing to his social responsibilities while the average radio listener in the country— 
like the average stateside Amerivcan—is at home with his family in the evening 
hours between 6 p. m. and 10 p. m. 

C. The following specifics apply also: 

(1) The statement is frequently made that VOA English cannot be heard 
in England. The fact is that one has only to listen to the high power local 
UK stations on 464 and 224 meters on the regular dial 

2) The statement is frequently made by Americans in France that VOA 
cannot be heard in France. The fact is that one has only to listen to any of 
the 14 standard band RDF stations scattered all over France. One is located 
in Paris. VOA French in France is as easily received in France as NBC, 
CBS, ABC, or MBS is received in Washington or Los Angele 

(3) The statement is often made that VOA cannot be heard in Austria. 
The fact is that VOA Austrian is transmitted over Six stations seattered over 
Austria. One is in Vienna. 

(4) The statement is often heard from Americans that VOA cannot be 
heard in Germany. The fact is that VOA is carried every night over 18 
medium-wave (regular band) stations of the German local service and 27 
stations of the German FM system. VOA German is also carried by RIAS 
in Berlin on standard band, shortwave and FM. 

(5) VOA Greek is carried in Greece over nine local stations plus the 
VOA Salonika relay base. This data can be produced easily for other areas. 

D. It is interesting to note that while there are so many statements from 
Americans overseas, that VOA cannot be heard in this or that country, the fact is 
that when events of particular interest to Americans are covered by VOA in the 
English language these same Americans report excellent reception. Some recent 
examples of this phenomenon are: 

(1) The 1952 World Series was covered by the Armed Forces Radio 
Service but actually broadcast (as are all AFRS programs) over VOA trans- 
mitters. The reception reports were excellent from almost all areas 

(2) The November 4, 1952, United States national election returns as 
carried over VOA in English were widely received excellently and so reported 
officially from almost all areas. 

(3) The President’s Inaugural Address as carried directly in English by 
VOA was officially reported as easily received round the world. 

(4) The President’s recent foreign-policy speech in Washington was car- 
ried by VOA and was well received in most areas. 

With all of the above in mind and in view of the 25,000 or more letters sent each 
month to VOA from listeners all over the world—even from cities and areas where 
some Americans, including officials and news correspondents, say VOA cannot 
be heard—one arrives at an obvious conclusion—VOA is heard by its target, the 
average radio-set owners of the countries to which VOA broadcasts and the 
Americans simply do not listen to the language programs for the reasons already 
stated above. 

Iron Curtain listening is evidenced in many and varied ways, and is the subject 
of studies and reports by the VOA evaluation staff. 

That VOA needs better signal coverage there is no doubt, but VOA can be 
heard now in many areas easily and clearly. 


SIGNAL EVALUATION 


The operating staff has for the past several years, recognized the need for real 
technical evaluation of the VOA signals in and near the target areas. Within the 
past month, authorization has been received to proceed with this device for more 
effective assessment of the radio signals and will result in a more effective use of 
the available technical facilities. 


THE NETWORK 
The VOA network consists of: 
A. New York, Washington and Munich studios for program origination. 


B. Twelve domestic plants (at present) containing 42 transmitters with powers 
up to 200 kilowatts. 
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C. Overseas plants at Munich, Tangier, Salonika, the Courier (at Rhodes), 
Colombo, Manila, and Honolulu. Plus the leased BBC plant at Wooferton. 

D. The network is further extended by many relays of specific VOA language 
srograms over stations and networks in many areas including Europe, the Middle 
Fast and Latin America. 

EK. The network will be greatly strengthened by the high-power plants expected 
shortly to become operational at Munich, San Fernando (P. I.), and Okinawa. 

This network is operating quite well. Plant breakdowns are at about the 
minimum expected level. Overseas plant costs compare quite favorable with 
the domestic contract operated plants. Only since February 1953 has a real 
“in the interest of the Government” approach been taken toward the contract 
operated domestic plants. 

CONSTRUCTION 


Clear objectives should be established before a construction program is begun. 
While construction is not the facilities manager’s specific responsibility, he is 
necessarily deeply interested in the planning of additions to or major modifications 
of the network. 

It is recommended that any future plant construction for VOA be accomplished 
through the Navy. The Tangier plant was built by the Navy for VOA in mini- 
mum time and at reasonable costs and it operates in an excellent manner. 

It is recommended that no future construction be undertaken without a 
thorough propagation study being made to assure that the location is correct, 
that the antenna designs are correct, and that the plant fits into a well-engineered 
plan. Recommendations of the operating staff based on their experience should 
be considered in planning each installation since they will usually result in a more 
practical and economical operation. 


FREQUENCIES 


VOA needs to be authorized to use certain point-to-point frequencies in feeding 
programs to and between the relay bases. VOA’s frequency requirements should 
be considered along with those of the military at a high government level. 


RESEARCH 


Sufficient research personnel should be provided to at least assure that VOA 
can take full advantage of the advances developed as a result of research for 
defense and other purposes. 

PLANT SURVEYS 


In May 1952 the facilities manager visited certain of the domestic plants 
and on June 3, 1952, prepared a memorandum of recommendations covering 
many problems observed 

On July 28, 1952, the facilities manager completed a study of the technical 
plant designed to identify problems found during the first 4 months of respon- 
sibility for the operating network. This review also noted actions taken up to 
the date of the review to solve the problems and further noted additional actions 
required to get things into good shape. 

In September 1952 the Booz, Allen & Hamilton management consultants’ 
Survey of Domestic Facilities was received. 

The facilities manager, when interviewed by the Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
consultants, urged that the survey be as pointed and as strong as possible in 
its recommendations so that they would attract sufficient attention to assure 
support in accomplishment. The survey recommendations were clear and strong 
and as a matter of fact were essentially the same as those made by the above 
mentioned June 3, 1952, and July 28, 1952 memoranda. 

Since the Booz, Allen & Hamilton survey is a classified document detailed 
comments are not included herein. However, the facilities manager has filed 
a regular report of actions taken toward accomplishment of the survey recom- 
mendations. The latest of these reports is quite complete and is dated March 
10, 1953, and may be reviewed off the record unless it is declassified by higher 
authority than this office. 

GENERAL 
The VOA should be told what its job is. Instructed to perform. Relieved of 


many hours of wasted time required to explain details to personnel having neither 
knowledge of nor responsibility for doing the job. VOA personnel should not 
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have to waste time answering the same question from several people only to find 
that these people actually did not know enough of the operation to know what the 
answer meant. 

Crisis financing should be ended. VOA should be given its allotment and told 
to operate within it. 

If the operation can be stabilized, good technical personnel can be retained and 
the operation will continue to improve. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. NALLEY, ACTING CHIEF, EAST ASIA 
BRANCH, INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING PROGRAM 


Senator HickenLooprer. The next witness is Mr. John A. Nalley, 
Acting Chief of the East Asia Branch of the International Broadecast- 
ing Program. 

Is Mr. Nalley here? 

Mr. Nalley, | see you have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Nauury. That is right, sir. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Do you have a biography? Oh, I see it 
here. The biography will go into the record, as will your entire state- 
ment. Inotice that it is quite short, so you may read it in its entirety. 
That will save a little time. 

Mr. Nauuey. This is a summary of my entire statement, which is 
quite long, which I would prefer for the record. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. We will put your entire statement into 
the record along with your biography. You may read this summary, 
if you care to. 

Mr. Nauuiey. All right, sir. 

Senator HickENLoopER. I notice that you were born in Rochester 
in 1917, that you are a native of Pennsylvania, and that you have 
been in the Foreign Service and in the Armed Forces in the South 
Pacific. Are you now with the State Department, that is, with the 
Foreign Service? 

Mr. Nauezy. No, sir. I am now what I suppose is a civil-service 
employee. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. Have you been with this program for 
some time? 

Mr. Nauuey. That is right, sir. 

Senator HickeENLoopgr. Thank you. You may proceed. 

Mr. Natuey. Mr. Chairman, at present I am the acting chief of 
the East Asia Branch which comprises the language services to Burma, 
Indonesia, Malaya, Thailand, Viet Nam, Korea, and Japan. In that 
capacity I am responsible for the overall direction of daily programs 
in these languages. The area to which we are broadcasting is one of 
the largest population concentrations in the world and the great mass 
of this population is illiterate. Because of illiteracy, Asians are 
listeners. If one cannot read or write the only way to gain knowledge 
and information is by listening. Hence in Asia there is a vast audience 
of listeners, an audience that can only be reached by the spoken word. 
The Voice of America, our vocal-communications medium, must 
reach that audience. 

EFFECTIVENESS OF VOA 


The Voice in general has been constantly accused of being ineffec- 
tive. The canard that ‘Nobody listens to the Voice of America,”’ is 
erroneous. Those who are guilty of making this charge base it on 
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hearsay evidence rather than factual knowledge. Quite often this 
statement that “‘Nobody listens,” is coupled with the statement that 
“Nobody listens to shortwave.’”’ This of course is based on their own 
American predilections. For the most part, we Americans at home 
do not listen to shortwave because (1) reception is not always good, 
and (2) because local longwave programing is quantitatively and 
qualitatively to our taste. America is well covered by both radio 
and television, and national radio and TV networks program for the 
greatest mass appeal. Unless Americans are shortwave addicts, we 
do not rely on shortwave for entertainment. 

Now, in keeping with my promise to be brief, I will make certain 
statements without attempting to offer immediately the proof that 
will back them up. Be assured however that I am prepared to docu- 
ment any statement that I make. 

First, the programs of the Voice of America beamed at Asia—both 
free Asia and that part of Asia which is behind the Bamboo Curtain 
are heard. And within the framework of our policy direction they 
are effective. 

Secondly, shortwave broadcasts from the Voice of America are the 
only means by which we can reach audiences in the vast area where 
other means of modern transportation and communication are rela- 
tively unknown. And shortwave broadcasts cannot be censored nor 
barred from entry by the closure of borders. 

These comprise my two main contentions concerning our broadcasts 
to the Far East. As to the other factors which have been raised by 
my colleagues in these hearings I will add these brief statements: 


VALUE OF SHORTWAVE AND LOCAL PROGRAMING 


1. I deery the trend toward local programing at the expense of 
shortwave broadcasts from the United States. I can conceive of 
both being mutually complementary but consider shortwave our most 
important and effective media. 


INFORMATION PROGRAM AS INDEPENDENT AGENCY 


ministration directly responsible to the executive branch of the 
Government. I feel that an independent agency with its own ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction would operate with greater economy and 
efficiency, I firmly believe, however, that policy should be retained 
in the hands of the President and his Secretary of State and it should 
be arrived at through the advice and in consultation with whoever is 
director of the overall information program. 


2. I would favor the creation of an independent information ad- 


RETAINING VOA IN NEW YORK 


3. I see no value to be gained by the removal of the Voice from 
New York to Washington. Various arguments have been advanced 
to substantiate this point, among them being the vast investment 
which has gone into the physical plant of the Voice here in New 
York. To abandon it would seem to me to be poor economy. 

This, gentlemen, completes my introductory statement. 
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LISTENING HABITS IN ASIA 


Senator HickKENLooPER. Senator Green, do you have some questions 
to ask? 

Senator Green. Yes. I would like to ask a couple if I may. 

You say that the people in Asia are illiterate and that therefore 
they would naturally turn to radio for information. But aren’t there 
more people without sets than there are people who are illiterate? 

Mr. Nauuey. That is quite true, sir. It is probably one of our 
greatest weaknesses, in that we cannot make a surve v of the number 
of the serviceable receivers in any given area in the Far East. 

However, the listening habits of Asians differ from those of Amer- 
icans. 

A radio receiver will have anywhere from 10 to 100 listeners. This 
[ have seen, witnessed myself in my tours in the Far East. The 
coffee shop, which is the social center of a given village, will have a 
radio. The population of the village may well be over 500 people, 
but that one radio set will pass on the information to all the people 
of that village. 

Senator GREEN. In that connection, you said that shortwave 
broadcasts cannot be censored. If they constitute public perform- 
ances, they can very easily be censored, can they not? 

Mr. Nauuey. That again is one of the weaknesses of radio. You 
can turn it on or turn it off, but my contention is that in this are: 
where education has come late, there is an intense desire to learn and 
to know what goes on outside the confines of their own village, 
kampong, even outside their own country. 

It is, | might say, something that we can thank the Japanese 
occupation for in most of the countries in southeast Asia where again, 
like countries behind the Iron Curtain, people were denied access to 
world news, and so they developed the habit of trying to get world 
news wherever they could, and this of course had to come to them 
through the medium of radio. 


‘‘BAMBOO CURTAIN” 


Senator Green. I think you used the picturesque phrase, ‘““Bamboo 
Curtain.” 

Mr. Nauuey. That is right, sit 

Senator Green. What nations do you mean by those behind the 
Bamboo Curtain? 

Mr. Nauury. Well, we consider Communist China or the mainland 
Chinese as now being behind the Bamboo Curtain. 

Senator Green. Is that the only nation that you meant to include? 

Mr. Nauuey. That is right, sir. 


OBJECTIVITY IN BROADCASTS 


Senator GREEN. I would like your ideas—I have asked this question 
of others—as to the degree of objectivity that is desirable in these 
news broadcasts; I mean, giving both sides of the question. 

As an illustration, I remember this: In one of the capitals of Europe, 
objectivity was carried so far that even though we had a Democratic 
administration on whom rested the burden of planning our policy, 
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they gave twice as much attention to the critics of the administration 
as they did to the administration and its policies. 

When I questioned a witness about that, he said it was objectivity, 
that we must give both sides. How far do you think this objectivity 
should be carried? 

Mr. Natiey. Well, certainly not to that extreme, sir. Objectivity 
is desirable, yes, to lend credibility to our programs, to give people 
confidence in what we are saying, to demonstrate to them that what 
we say is the truth and that we are not beyond criticism on certain 
fac ‘tors, but to destroy the impact of the overall program, the policy 
that is the United States policy, what this Government stands for, 
what this country stands for, by being overobjective and bringing in 
an overbalance of negative points would defeat our purpose. 

Senator Green. Then you recognize the fact that the State Depart- 
ment does shape the foreign policy of the United States. We are 
talking abour foreign broadcasts. 

Mr. Natury. That is right, sir. 

Senator Green. Shouldn’t the broadcasting of criticism—beyond 
the statement of fact that there is always criticism of our foreign 
policy in this country—shouldn’t it be limited almost to that? 

Mr. Natury. Well, speaking only for the broadcasts being made to 


east Asia under my jurisdiction, that is about the limit of our pro- 
graming, 








Senator Green. Those are all the questions I have. Thank you. 






ELIMINATION OF BROADCASTS TO THAILAND 








AND MALAYA 


Senator HickenLoorer. Mr. Nalley, I have just been reading an 
interesting statement that I believe you wrote on the Thai and 
Malay programs. I would like very much to have that in the record. 

Mr. Nauury. I would like very much to read it at this point, if I 
may, sir. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. All right. I think it is very interesting. 

Mr. Nauuey. Under a recent directive from the Administrator of 
International Information Administration, certain programs of the 
Voice of America have been eliminated. In the Far Eastern Divi- 
sion of International Broadcasting Service the programs beamed at 
Thailand and at Malaya have been eliminated and are to go off the 
air by May 22. It is extremely difficult for me to realize or under- 
stand the thinking behind these cuts. I quite realize that economy 
is called for in Government expenditures, but the savings to be made 
by this type of economy are on the picayunish side. In the past 
few months, developments in southeast Asia have reached a point 
where it is very possible that many countries which we have considered 
to be part of the free world will suddenly have a Bamboo Curtain 
drop around them. Communist-led aggression is rampant in the 
independent kingdon of Laos. The Loatian-Thai border is threatened. 
And Communist China has recently established in Yunnan Province 
an autonomous Thai Government. The latter is designed to appeal 
to the ethnic group known as Thais which comprise many tribesmen 
in south China, in Laos, in northern Thailand and in the Shan States 
of Burma. Those who have followed the tactics of Communist 
aggression in Asia see this as the opening wedge for complete Commu- 
nist domination of southeast Asia. If any or all of the associated 
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states of Indochina fall, Thailand and Burma will soon follow, and 
certainly Malaya cannot, and Indonesia will not, escape eventual 
absorption. In the light of these political events, we propose to 
eliminate broadcasts to two groups—the Thais and the Malays. 

Since the inception of these programs we have been daily informing 
these people of America’s interest in their continued existence as 
individual entities, in their welfare, their cultures and in them as 
members in the world community of free nations. Now, at the time 
of their greatest peril, we are dropping them a7 our programing. 

Being somewhat familiar with these people, I can assure you of 
two definite reactions. Thailand in particular will interpret this 
move on the part of the United States Government as an indication 
that we consider Thailand to be “in the bag” and are consequently 
insulting their national pride. Secondly, the Thais may regard this 
move as an indication that we no longer give a tinker’s dam concern- 
ing Thailand and do not consider it of sufficient importance to con- 
tinue our language broadcast. The elimination of the Malay pro- 
gram, I presume, is again based on the feelings which were demon- 
strated in 1947 when the international information program suffered 
a drastic cut in appropriations. The reasoning at that time seemed 
to be that since the British Empire was an ally, we could afford to 
eliminate our services in such areas where British influence was 
dominant. It is known that the British Government and its com- 
monwealth are anti-Communist, but I hasten to point out that in 
addition to being anti-Communist the British can hardly be accused 
of being pro-American. Nor have they been too successful in retain- 
ing the affections of their one-time subjects if India or Africa may be 
taken as examples. 


Although we may count on them to continue the battle against 
communism in any given area of the world, we must also accept the 
fact that they are not going to extend themselves in keeping American 
policy and interest before the people of those areas. 


NEED FOR PRESENT RECONSIDERATION OF PROGRAMS’ STATUS 


It is conceivable that when a decision is reached as to the future 
status of a thing called the Voice of America, whether within the 
Department or as a separate agency, that pressure will be brought 
to again reinstate language broadcasts to endangered areas of East 
Asia. Recalling full well the time and effort that went into recruiting 
and establishing these programs, I predict that our difficulties will 
increase a hundredfold. In both the Thai and Malay services, we 
have now the absolute pick of personnel in the field of radio broad- 
casting. Although both countries have large populations, the number 
of people trained for radio work is a mere handful. In both cases 
the profession of radio specialization is small and limited in number. 
The feelings of the Thai and Malay personnel who have worked hard 
and served this Government loyally are now at a point where should 
these programs be reinstated at some later date the services of the 
present staff could not be reengaged, and it is highly doubtful if any 
of their friends or acquaintances would accept appointment in our 
Government service, where international friendship is sold down the 
river under the guise of national economy. 
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| have strongly urged through my superiors that the status of the 
Thai and Malay programs be reconsidered. In this consideration 
attention must be paid to giving these programs and the personnel 
staffing them a feeling of permanence of tenure. The matter is 
urgent because it involves a number of humans whose lives are now 
in the state of flux and who must in short order break wp such homes 
as they have established here and return to their native lands. It 
involves transportation, tax settlements and all the endless red tape 
which is inherent to international travel. 1 personally think that if 
these programs are permitted to go off the air, we have accomplished 
in one short month more than international communism has been 
able to accomplish in 10 years—that is, the silencing of the Voice of 
America directed to people who are struggling against Communist 
aggression and domination. To me it evidences an oft-recurring 
weakness of our Government in being pennywise and poundfoolish, 
The over-all impasse of the elimination of these programs to the 
people of those respective areas will do our prestige irreparable harm. 
At the risk of sounding dramatic, I state frankly that they will con- 
sider themselves being deserted in the time of their national danger. 
This is to them a concrete illustration. 











EFFECTS OF A REDUCTION IN FORCE 
I would like to point out further that the so-called economy coming 
under the heading of reduction in force assumes the nature of a 
Gilbert and Sullivan operetta. 

It is hoped that by such a reduction in force the operation of 
International Information Administration will become streamlined 
and more efficient. I must confess it is becoming streamlined, but 
as far as efficiency is concerned we are living in a dream world. In 
our particular division certain personnel who are singularly qualified 
for the positions they occupy are being “bumped” and replaced by 
people who, because they happen to have been here longer, are 
entitled to a thing called status. I would like to know if replacing 
a man with area “knowledge, knowledge of the language, ability to 
write and the ability to achieve results with the Asian people with 
whom he works and to whom he broadcasts—if this man must be 
replaced by a man whose only qualifications are those of a technical 
producer whose area experience is nil, one must question the efficiency 
achieved. The action called reduction in force in the past week in 
International Broadcasting Service has again emphasized that in 
Government service nothing called merit is recognized, and that 
although a man is dedicated to his work and operates at peak effi- 
ciency, he can be replaced at any time by somebody who just happens 
to have been around a little longer. I realize that this sounds like a 
condemnation of our civil service setup, and I wish to state that it is 
not. I do believe, however, that in dealing with a dynamic and ever- 
moving organization such as International Information Administra- 
tion, and particularly the Voice, where more than a mere minimum 
of qualifications is required of every person, that rigid civil-service 
regulations should not and cannot apply. A person in this organiza- 
tion should be hired and fired on his ability and the quality of his 
work, not on whether he happens to have been in Government service 
for 20 years. In the Far Eastern Division, which I am here repre- 
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senting, it is my considered opinion that reduction in force is very 
effectively ham-stringing our entire operation, _ that the quality 
and effectiveness of our programing is going to decline drastically. 
It would be ridiculous to assume that a man hie has been producing 
an Asian-language show for over a vear, who is familiar with the 
temperament of the people which he ees ts and has a working knowl- 
edge of the language in which they broadcast, can be replaced by 
another producer with status who for the past 3 years has been 
producing programs in French or Spanish. The latter may have the 
minimum qualifications according to the book for a producer, but 
the time and effort that must go into reorientating him to a completely 
different’ set of circumstances, a completely different group of people, 
a completely different philosophy of effort, comes under the heading 
of pure waste. The Far Eastern Division has been operating since 
its inception at a minimum of cost. Various language services of the 
Division have never been adequately staffed, nor to my knowledge 
have anv of the table of organizations for these services been com- 
pletely filled. 

The qualifications for these positions are such that we have had to 
search far and wide to fill them. Now, it is assumed that merely by 
a process of bumping, these positions can be filled by people who origi- 
nally would not even have been considered for them. This to my mind 
is a far cry from efficiency or even economy. 

Harkening back to my experience in the Far East, the present drive 
for economy and efficiency reminds me of an Asian saying: ‘The ele- 
phant in his wisdom desired to assist the hen in the hatching of her 
eggs. So, he sat on them.” 

Cieantlaniieh, let us pause in our hurried thinking. Let us grow up 
to our responsibilities 


DEPARTMENTAL REACTIONS TO ECONOMY DRIVES 


Senator Hickentooper. Thank you, Mr. Nalley. I don’t intend 
this to be quite as critical as it may sound, but I have noticed that, 
almost without exception, every person who has been interested in a 
department of Government believes that that particular Department 
is the most vital and important one in the Government. They feel 
that we should have economy and streamlining in every other De- 
partment, but that we should not cut his. 

We see that frequently when we are attempting to reduce the cost 
of Government. I assume that there is no limit to the spending of 
money; in fact, there has been very little limit in the last few years. 
We have suffered tremendous and fantastic deficits because of our 
publie spending. Costs have been going up. 

I might agree with you about the really great importance of this 
partic ular area of the world, but I cannot be very critical of an attempt 
to economize. I am of the opinion that this particular area is very 
important; but we also get reports from other parts of the world that 
their areas are just as important. 

Mr. Natuey. That is true, sir. 

Senator HickENLOooPER. Do you have any other questions, Senator 
Green? 

Senator Green. No. 

Senator Htcken.Looper. Major Holthusen. 
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Major Houirausen. Mr. Nalley, in substantiation of your first gen- 
eral statement, do you wish to file with the subcommittee sustaining 
factual data covering each country of the area that you have super- 
vision over? 

Mr. Nauuey. That is right, sir. 

Major Hoituusen. What is that coverage? 

Mr. Nauuey. There are prepared a general stateinent on each one 
of the countries in the East Asia Branch, also for the English Branch, 
English to the Far East, and a general statement for the China Branch. 

Senator HickenLooper. They will go into the subcommittee’s 
records. 

(The information referred to will be found on p. 1309 of this volume.) 

Major Hottruusen. You have prepared an elaborate map, I think— 
a graphic map, have you not—showing these various countries, show- 
ing the number of receivers there are in these countries, the number of 
listeners, and similar statistics? 

Mr. Nauuey. Yes, I believe that is here somewhere. 

Senator HickKENLOoPER. We will have a recess for 15 minutes, Mr. 
Nalley, if you have something you would like to present, you may do 
so as soon as the recess is over. 

(There was a short recess.) 


POPULATION AND VOA AUDIENCE IN FAR EAST 


Senator HickLENLOoPER. The subcommittee will come to order. 
Mr. Nalley, do you have some charts to which you would like to 


refer? 

Mr. Nauuey. Yes, sir. Here is a large map. 

Senator HickENLooPpEeR. Are we going to be able to reproduce that 
chart in the record, Mr. Nalley? 

Mr. Nauuny. That is a technical thing that I wouldn’t be able to 
tell you, sir. 

Major HottHusEeN. Can’t you get it photostated? 

Mr. Nauuey. It can be photostated, yes, sir. 

Senator HickenLoprer. It will be placed in the files of the 
subcommittee. 

All right, will you proceed. 

Mr. Nauuey. In general this chart has been prepared in order to 
show the population of the countries to which we broadcast, the 
again debative quality known as the number of receivers in that 
country. We give the information as to the time we broadcast to 
this area and also the time devoted by other governments in broad- 
casting to the same area. 

We also have given on here the information in reference to audience 
mail that we receive from the different countries to which we broad- 
cast. These, of course, are statistics, and with statistics you can prove 
or disprove almost anything, so I would prefer to avoid statistics 
and confine myself to the qualitative results that we receive from our 
listeners in the form of audience mail. 

In speaking of audience mail, there are many types of mail that 
we receive. If we just want to rely on the number of pieces of mail, 
we can give pretty indicative figures of interest. However, some of 
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these letters are prefaced with such remarks as “‘I listen to the Voice 
of America every day. Please send me a Buick automobile. Yours 
sincerely,” 

You must evaluate whether that type of letter indicates effective- 
ness of our program. Going country by country, the area you see 
in pink is behind the Bamboo Curtain, so called. In my previous 
statement, Senator, I neglected to mention that we consider the 
northern part of Korea as behind that curtain. The other areas in 
blue are free Asia, 


BROADCASTING TO INDONESIA 


Down here we have the Republic of Indonesia. On this map it 
does not appear to be very large, but if this map were to be super- 
imposed on a map of the United States, you would find Atjeh at the 
end of Sumatra in Seattle, Wash., and the disputed territory over 
here of what is known as Irian or Dutch New Guinea would be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Savannah, Ga., so that you have 
a land mass there that covers an area equal to that of the United 
States. 

In that area you have an estimated 78 million people, and these 78 
million people speak 200 separate and distinct languages. They have 
established a national language known as Indonesian, Bahasa Indo- 
nesian, and that is the language in which we broadcast to that area. 

Indonesia is basically a Ma ayan language and is being developed 
almost on a day-to-day basis so that the 78 million people of that 
area may all become familiar with their national policies and concepts. 
We broadcast one-half hour a day to Indonesia. 

We go on the air in New York at 7:30 in the morning, that is New 
York time, which is 7:00 p.m. local time in Indonesia. We have 
selected that hour for a number of reasons. 

Originally we broadcasted a little earlier than that, but found that 
our broadcast conflicted with the hour of evening prayer. Indonesia 
is a Moslem country, and under the dictates of the laws of Islam, 
devout Moslems are required to pray five times a day. Our broadcast 
came in at just the wrong hour, the hour of the evening prayer, and 
we were approached by various religious leaders throughout Indonesia 
to change the broadcast. 

Senator GREEN. Do they have the same hours throughout 
Indonesia? 

Mr. Natury. No, the time changes. There are four time changes 
on a half-hour basis, so that in one small area in Sumatra we do hit 
there at what would be the hour of evening prayer, except for the 
fact that the population in that area is largely Christian. They are 
the Batak people of Indonesia, who were Christianized about a 
hundred years ago by German Lutheran missionaries, and they are 
all Christians. They are a Christian island in a Moslem sea. 

I bring up this point because in Indonesia literacy is now estimated 
at something like 6 percent. That is 6 percent of the people are 
literate in the Indonesian language. You could find all sorts of other 
figures to prove that they were literate in Sudanese, in Balinese, 
Batak, Menangkabau or any one of the languages that they speak, 
but for their national language they estimate approximately 6 
percent of the population is literate. 
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We have to appeal to the people, approach the people in Indo- 
nesia in their national language, and therefore the printed word has 

limited distribution, whereas the spoken word over the air can 
reach a far greater number and be, I am sure, more effective than 
the printed word. 

[ pointed out the request of the religious leaders to change our 
programing, which I think is a pretty good proof that we do have 
influential leaders in that country who do listen to our programs. 
Otherwise there would be no necessity for them to request that we 
change our hour to a time that they could be available to listen to 
the program. 

This is only one small point. I could bring up masses of audience 
mail in which more than just the statement, “I listen to your pro- 
gram,’’ is included, and show that we have been effective in moving 
people politically, in giving them information about the rest of the 
world and about America in particular, helping to explain to them 
and to straighten out in their own minds our whys and our reasons 
for certain policies which we must adhere to. 

All of this could be put in the record, except that there is such a 
mass of it that I think it would lose its effectiveness, if we tried to 
put it all in, because there is so much of it. 

During last year the Indonesian service of the Voice of America 
accounted for over 50 percent of all the audience mail received from 
the Far East. There are peculiarities about the people in the Far 
East which we cannot explain, and among them is letter writing. 

From some areas we received great masses of mail because people 
seemingly like to write letters In other areas we receive very little 
mail at all, because it is just not part of their makeup to do so. 


U. S. POLICY TOWARD VIET NAM BROADCAST BY VOA 


Indochina, the Associated States of Laos, Viet-Nam, and Cam- 
bodia is a case in point at the moment where we are broadcasting to 
Viet-Nam only. -We do not broadcast in the Laosian language or in 
Cambodian. However, through our Thai program which neighbors 
this area, some information does get into Laos. In fact the Thais 
themselves say that the Laotians speak lousy Thai. 

Senator GreEN. Right there—what is the policy of our Govern- 
ment which you broadcast to Viet-Nam? 

Mr. Nauuiey. That is a pretty tall order, Senator. 

Senator GreEN. That is the reason I asked it. 

Mr. Nauiey. Well, in general, and to put it briefly, in our broad- 
casts to Viet-Nam we are attempting to encourage the people of 
Viet-Nam to continue on the road toward complete ‘self-government, 
but in accordance with policy this must be done in conjunction with 
their fellow members in the French Union. 

This is probably badly stated, but in a nutshell that is the general 
policy directive under which we work. 

Senator Green. In other words, you are encouraging hope for full 
independence; but in the meantime you are siding with France, that 
is preventing it. Is that right? 

Mr. Nauuey. I think we might be accused of that. 

Senator Green. That is all. 
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VOA BROADCASTS TO MALAYA 


Mr. Nauutey. We broadcast now to Malaya also one-half hour a 
day, and that broadcast is, as I have mentioned before, to be elim- 
inated toward the end of this month. 

I feel, as I stated, very strongly about this, because we not only 
have an open war going on in Mi ilaya but the Malayan language is 
such that it is sometimes called the lingua franca of southeast Asia, 
and there are many, many people throughout southeast Asia who 
understand Malay where they may not understand the indigenous 
language of the country. Throughout southeast Asia we have what 
are called the overseas Chinese. We reach the overseas Chinese 
through our Swatow and Cantonese programs, which are tailored for 
that group of people in southeast Asia. 

However, there are many of them who, by their movements about 
that area, having been born in this country or that country, having 
no knowledge of the mainland of China, are not too familiar with 
their own tongue, but they may speak this lingua franca, the Malayan 
language. In our broadcast in Malay we reach a far greater area than 
just the geographical entity known as the Malayan Peninsula. 

In the past month our audience mail from Malaya was about 
doubled. Prior to this past month we had been receiving on an 
average of 150 pieces of mail per month. In the past month we have 
gone up to above 300 pieces of mail. 

This is in response to certain program techniques that we have 
developed such as question and answer programs, invitations to our 
listeners to write, advertising U. 8. I. 5. activities throughout the 
Federation of Malaya, making them aware of our relationship to the 
information service in the field. 

All of this has resulted in an increase in mail, and from the general 
tone of the mail, it is quite obvious that we have listeners who are 
listening and being influenced by what we say. Again they are not 
the usual letters saying, “I listen to your program, please send me 
something.” 

EFFECTIVENESS IN BURMA 


In Burma we have probably the best example of our effectiveness 
to date, because recently to Burma, in the Burmese service, we made 
two announcements to the effect that by writing to the Embassy in 
Rangoon, the listener could receive a calendar which we had made 
in Rangoon in the Burmese language. The response was such that 
the Embassy just had to call a halt to our broadcasting that announce- 
ment. They could not handle the number of requests that were 
coming in. 

We have taken a map and listed the areas from which these letters 
came, and they are not letters from Rangoon. We specifically 
denied the residents of Rangoon the privilege of getting a calendar, 
because we know in the Far East that the bamboo telegraph, by 
word of mouth, is a very easy way to get information around, and 
one person hearing a program tells all his friends, who respond to the 
program for a request, so that our figures could be faulty. 

We confined this offer of a calendar to the rest of Burma, exclusive 
of Rangoon. In one week we had over 2,500 responses, both directly 
to the Embassy in Rangoon and to the Voice of America. 
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We had responses from the Buddist abbot of a temple where each 
evening he assembles the bonzes, the acolytes, the young priests of 
the temple in their main hall and where they listen in a group to the 
Voice of America, because again they can listen either to the Voice 
of America or they can listen to Radio Peiping. These are the two 
countries that get a strong signal into Burma in the Burmese language. 

British Broadcasting Company also has a half-hour in Burmese, 
but the Burmese have been conditioned so that they are not too 
favorably inclined to the B. B. C. broadcasts. 

In Burma we have had mail coming right out of areas where the 
Communists are now in control. We have had letters telling us that 
our Voice is a voice of hope to them, that we are standing for the 
principles that they wish they were in the position to openly state, 
but because they are under the domination of certain political groups, 
primarily Communist elements throughout Burma, insurgents, rebels, 
call them what you may, they have not the facilities or the ability 
to stand up and say what they want to say, at the risk of their lives. 

Consequently they do listen to the Voice of America, because we are 
a ray of hope to them that eventually the thing called communism will 
be defeated, and that they can again come out in the open and be part 
of the free people of the world. 

I would prefer at this time not to go on with my lecture, if the com- 
mittee has questions for me. 

Senator HickENLoopeER. Senator Green, do you have any questions? 

Senator Green. I think it is exceedngly interesting, but undoubt- 
edly you have in mind other speakers. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS OFFICERS’ CONFERENCES IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Senator HickenLooperR. There are some questions I would like to 
ask, Mr. Nalley. The public affairs officers of southeast Asia had a 
meeting in Rangoon this fall, did they not, at which they passed 
resolutions about shortwave broadcasting? 

Mr. Natuey. Yes, sir. 

SENATOR HickENLOoPER. What were the results? 1 understand the 
resolutions were against the continuance of the shortwave broadcasts. 

Mr. Nauuey. That is right; sir. 

Senator HickenLooper. I don’t have a copy of those resolutions 
with me. I just heard about them some time ago. I understand that 
they said that the broadcasts were too ineffective to be commensurate 
with the time and expense necessary, or something of that kind. 

Mr. Nauuey. That is right, sir, and that of course is something that 
has been said over and over again, not only at che Rangoon conference 
but the Baguio conference prior to that and several other conferences. 

Again I would refer back to my opening statement, to answer this 
inquiry. I would point out that in connection with the statement 
that nobody listens to the Voice of America—now this also applies to 
the material appearing in reports from P. A. O. conferences concerning 
the discontinuance of the Voice—I made a trip to southeast Asia last 
February through March. Then since I was traveling in connection 
with the Voice of America, I was very interested to find ou. how much 
truth there was to the different reports that we received from time to 
time from the field. 
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COMMENTS ON CRITICISMS OF VOA 


When these statements were made that nobody was listening to the 
Voice of America, that the Voice was ineffective, I would immediately 
inquire from that person making the statement whether he understood 
the language of the country, because we broadcast to those countries 
in the language that is spoken in that country. 

True we do have an English service to the Far East, but that is 
general, and since my specific interest was in the language programs, I 
was not too concerned at that time about the English programs. 

I invariably got the answer—and it matters not whether it was a 
public affairs officer, a government official of the local government, an 
American newspaperman, a businessman, no matter who it was, I 
invariably got the answer—that they could not give me a definite 
reason for saying that the program is ineffective, that nobody listens 
to it. 

The only basis of their argument was the fact that they themselves 
did not listen to it, and in their small acquaintanceship they didn’t 
know anybody that listened to it. 

But it is my contention that no one man, say a man sitting in 
Djakarta, the capital of Indonesia, can make a broad statement t@ the 
effect that nobody in Indonesia listens to the Voice of America. I 
have reports, I have audience mail, to prove otherwise. But still 
cogieiae credibility is always given to the negative statement that 


nobody listens to the Voice of America, that it is ineffective. 

In line with this, of course we come again to the economy of the 
whole operation, and always in the field it is felt that money being 
expended for a service with which they are not familiar, in which they 


have little or no interest, and a service that is considered kind of 
foreign because it happens to be way back here in New York, naturally 
they would say, “‘Let’s cut out that program and give us the money 
locally and then we can do a better job with it.”’ 

I am not saying that this is falsifying the record at all. I know at 
one time I was acting radio officer—I was told that I would have to 
function as acting radio officer—and I used to receive communications 
from New York asking me to do certain things, and my feelings were, 
‘‘What on earth are these people in New York trying to do? I have 
more work than I can do now doing my primary job.” 

Then coming to New York and being on this end, I began to appre- 
ciate the difficulties that exist, and where there is this wide cleavage 
between New York and the field, how simple it is to fall into the 
feeling that if you are on the spot you can do a better job than some- 
body in New York. 

That is not a very well connected statement. 

Senator HickenLooper. Thank you, Mr. Nalley. I think we will 
have your entire prepared statement incorporated i in the record. 

(The prepared statement and other documents submitted by Mr. 
Nalley are as follows:) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JOHN A. NaA.tupy, Curer, East Asta BRANCH 


Born Rochester, N. Y., August 15, 1917; son of a regular Army colonel, now 
retired. Primary education in several schools om eastern seaboard, Served 3 
years as a United States Senate page under the patronage of Senator James J. 
Davis of Pennsylvania. Graduated from high school, Harrisburg, Pa., February 
1936. Graduate of the School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University, June 
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1942. Served with the Armed Forces in the Military Intelligence and the Para- 
troop Infantry. Overseas service: Australia, New Guinea, and the Philippines. 
Japanese language officer, 11th Airborne Division. Holds the rank of Captain 
MI Reserve. Assistant to the Director of Research, Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, 1945 through 1946. Appointed Foreign Service Staff Officer, 
December 31, 1946, and assigned to Singapore as Director of Library Services. 
August 1947, transferred to Djakarta, Indonesia, as Assistant Public Affairs 
Officer, Appointed Vice Consul, Djakarta, December 28, 1949. In addition to 
other duties served as mass-media officer for USIS in Indonesia. Transferred to 
IBS, New York, September 14, 1950, as Chief, Indonesian Language Service. 
Designated Acting Chief, Southeast Asia Section, August 15, 1952, and designated 
Acting Chief, East Asia Branch, December 18, 1952. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY JOHN A. NALLEY, Cuter, East Asta BRANCH, 
INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING SmpRVICE, Far East Division 


At the request of the Acting Chief of the Far East Division, I have been asked 
to appear for him and to represent the Far East Division before this committee. 
At present I am the Acting Chief of the East Asia Branch, which comprises the 
language services to Burma, Indonesia, Malaya, Thailand, Viet-Nam, Korea, and 
Japan. In that capacity I am responsible for the overall direction of daily 
programs in these languages beamed to those countries. Prior to my appoint- 
ment to this position, I had served as Chief of the Indonesian Language Service 
of the International Broadcasting Service, and prior to that served for 34 years 
in Singapore and Indonesia as an Assistant Public Affairs Officer in the United 
States Information Service. I am a graduate of the School of Foreign Service at 
Georgetown University and have done graduate work in the Georgetown Grad- 
uate School. During the war, I served with Military Intelligence in the South- 
west Pacific Theater, was an officer in the Paratroop Infantry, and from time to 
time served as a Japanese language officer in the Philippines. My earliest 
service in Government was that of a page in the United States Senate under the 
patronage of Senator James J. Davis of Pennsylvania. I have additional bio- 
graphical information, but feel that at this point it would be superfluous, and 
with the committee’s permission I would prefer to begin my general statement on 
the Voice of America broadcasts to the Far East. 

Asians are listeners. For centuries throughout this area, literacy has been 
confined to the very wealthy. In many areas, too, social and religious customs 
have dictated as to who of the population would be entitled to an education in 
which the basic principles of reading, writing, and ciphering would be imparted. 
For the great. mass of illiterates, education and information have been passed on 
orally from generation to generation. Hence in Asia, there is a vast audience of 
listeners, an audience that can only be reached by the spoken work. The Voice 
of America, our vocal communications medium, must reach that audience. 

On the other hand, we in America have become lazy listeners. It is seldom 
that any speaker can talk for any length of time to a large audience and retain 
its attention from beginning to end. To do so, he must resort to visual aids, 
changes of pace in delivery, at times introducing irrelevant material in the form 
of humor or gestures. We are lazy listeners because we know that for any 
knowledge needed, we have recourse to libraries and other institutions. Why, 
then, should we ever be forced to listen to anything that is not of immediate 
interest nor intertaining, particularly on radio? 

Consequently, it is erroneous to attempt to gage the usefulness of radio as a 
media of reaching Asians if the comparison is based on American or even European 
radio listening habits. In all Asia, Japan is probably the only country wherein 
listening habits are comparable to those of the United States. 

‘‘Nobody listens to the Voice of America.” 

This statement is one of the greatest canards ever foisted on the American 
public and on public officials, both at home and abroad. During a trip to south- 
east Asia in February-March of 1951, that sentence became to me as a red flag 
to a bull. Having some status as an official traveling in the service of the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Division, I would immediately inquire if the person making 
this statement understood the language of the country, for as you know, the 
Voice broadcasts in the language of the country to which it is being beamed. 
Invariably he did not * * * Government officials seldom remain at any 
given post long enough to learn other than the necessary phrases to run their 
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households, businessmen are seldom inclined to do more, tourists and newspaper- 
men haven’t time to bother, and missionaries whose very work requires them to 
know the language, are, for the most part, preoccupied with their dedicated work 
and are not concerned with the information being broadcast by the Voice. 

‘Nobody listens.”’ 

This statement was made to me by an American newspaper man in Djakarta, 
an American businessman in Medan, by a quasi-French official and a United 
States Government employee in Saigon and by the USIS radio officer in Bangkok. 
In every case, none of these people was familiar enough with thelanguage of the 
area to even recognize a Voice of America radio broadeast in that language. 

Secondly, none of them could specify the source of their positivism other than 
that several of their acquaintances had said so, or they had read it somewhere 
in the equally uninformed press reports concerning general reception of the 
Voice; and thirdly, they admitted—after thoughtful questioning—that they had 
not attempted any survey of this matter whatsoever, scientific or otherwise, but 
were willing to accept this misstatement of fact from a few close friends—and in 
countries where the population is multiplied by the millions. That their con- 
clusion ‘‘nobody listens’’ is wholly without foundation and in fact a gross fabri- 
cation is self-evident 

Another equally unfounded statement is that ‘‘nobody listens to shortwave.” 
This, of course, is again based on their own American predilections. For the most 
part, we Americans at home do not listen to shortwave because (1) reception is 
not always good, and (2) because local longwave programing is quantitative and 
qualitatively to our taste. America is well covered by both radio and television, 
and national radio and TV networks program for the greatest mass appeal. Why 
should I fiddle with a dial to hear a concert from the famed ‘“‘Concertgebrouw” 
in Amsterdam when I can hear with greater fidelity the same music being played 
by world-famous orchestras under the leadership of world-famous maestros over 
a local station. Unless Americans are shortwave addicts, we do not rely on short- 
wave for entertainment 

But Asia is not America. Mass education has come late to Asia. And Asians 
are eager to gain knowledge of the world. How else can they get our message in 
their teeming hinterlands unless they get it by the only available way—shortwave 
radio. And that, on a day to day basis. 

In a vast area where railroad and airline services are sketchy, where roads 
during certain seasons become nonexistent, where internal means of communi- 
cation (newspapers via mail) are about in the clipper ship age, it remains that 
shortwave radio signals are the only sure and omnipresent way of reaching the 
people. 

Of course, I am not advocating radio as the.only means of reaching an audience 
with America’s Voice. Radio—under the International Broadcasting Service is 
only 1 of 5 media, all of which sould be mutually complementary providing of 
course you can reach people with media other than radio. Radio, must certainly 
be recognized as an equally important fifth of an otherwise whole, called the 
International Information Administration. If I may be permitted to digress at 
this moment—lI would like to cite what I consider the major weakness of our 
overall program namely, the lack of cooperation between media for an overall 
objective. My experience both in the field and here at home, has convineed me 
that specialists tend to specialize, that is—librarians seldom project beyond 
what is considered professional librarianism—newsmen consider news as the 
ultimate—and radio people frequently consider the completion of a program suffi- 
cient and unto itself. The proper course would be a complete and ever conscious 
composite of all sources of communication to attain the fullest goal of the purposes 
of our information program. 

From time to time there have been indications both from Washington and the 
field that che trend toward local autonomy in informational activities was gaining 
popularity and support. In most cases radio officers in the field point out the 
relative effectiveness of mediumwave broadcasts as opposed to shortwave broad- 
cast. In most cases they indicate that with language services to their respective 
countries eliminated in New York and the funds for the operation of those services 
transferred to them, they could do a much more effective job. In the light of 
reality such conclusions are specious. There are certain factors that should be 
seriously considered before any superficial suggestions resolve themselves into 
change. 

With few exceptions, the countries of free Asia have government-controlled 
radio systems. Airtime cannot be purchased by U. 8. |. 8. for local programing. 
U. 8S. I. S. must depend upon its relationships with radio officials of the host 
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government. It is true that most radio systems throughout the Far East welcome 
additional programing free of charge. They do, however, more often than not, 
specify that such programs contain no hint of American propaganda. In the 
final analysis local programing in the Far East consists primarily of entertainment 
and innocuous feature material on the American way of life. This may, we hope, 
somehow orient the listener toward the United States. However, in the light of 
our objectives, which are in essence to combat world communism and at the same 
time favorably present American systems, beliefs and policies, local programing 
is a complete failure. We are constantly criticized by public officials and the 
American press for not being “hard-hitting” in our propaganda effort. Yet, at 
the same time, there are those who would support a system of local programing, 
the end result of which, propagandawise, is nil. We can sell or give Dinah Shore 
records as long as they are available; they do not, particularly, further our 
objectives. 

The countries of southeast Asia, in particular, are new to the family of nations. 
Most of them are going through the nationalistic growing pains which are part of 
their newly acquired independent status. Psychologically, they are feeling their 
oats, and in most cases and under no circumstances will they allow their facilities 
to be used for the propaganda aims of another power. I cite the case of a south- 
east Asian country, which is maintaining what it calls an “independent policy.” 
During my tour of duty in that country, where among other things I was the 
acting radio officer, I approached the national radio system on many occasions 
in hopes that certain materials being shipped by I. B. 8. could be placed on any or 
all of their local radio stations. Although the atmosphere was always friendly, offi- 
cials always hastened to point out that in keeping with their independent policy 
they could not make use of American materials without offering the same services 
to our opponents, by which they meant Communist China and possibly Russia. 
This situation has a counterpart in another Asian country where again the gov- 
ernment-controlled radio system cannot accept certain I. B. S. materials for local 
broadcast because of a particularly shaky political situation within that country. 
The status of the present government is based on a coalition of many factions. 
Any services which the government would seemingly extend to a foreign power 
such as the United States would immediately result in nationwide criticism and 
could easily lead to the fall of the government. In another southeast Asian coun- 
try, the same general situation obtains although U.8. 1. 8. maintains what amounts 
to an educational-entertainment program 15 minutes a day. 

Another factor, aside from the reluctance of governments to cooperate in a local 
programing project by U. 8. I. S., is the type of hidden censorship practiced by 
these governments upon most materials for publication or broadeast. Although 
time, money and effort could go into the production of dises for local broadcast, 
the local government could, at two minutes before air-time, decide that the con- 
tent of the program was unsuitable for the listening audience and scrap it. 

On the other hand, local governments can exercise no censorship over shortwave 
broadcasts beamed at their areas. The only known way to prevent reception of 
shortwave broadcasts is by jamming, and if our knowledge of the cost of such a 
process in Soviet Russia is true, few countries in Asia today are in a position to 
make such an expenditure. 

As I have pointed out earlier, criticisms of the Voice of America have for the 
most part been based on hearsay evidence and a total lack of knowledge of the 
daily broadcasts originating in our studios. In the past several years, I have 
reached the conclusion that the average newspaper columnist, when lacking 
material for tomorrow’s deadline, invariably resorts to a criticism of the Voice of 
America. The Voice seems to have become the whipping post for any writer or 
commentator who lacks material on other more vital issues of the day. In some 
way, the fault lies within our own organization. We have not been permitted, in 
the course of the years, to adequately publicize our work nor to inform the Ameri- 
can people of our major accomplishments. Because of this, we have been a 
vulnerable target for any kind of criticisms. Anything that is not understandable 
or carries with it an aura of mystery, is immediately subject to suspicion and such 
suspicion usually generates itself into adverse criticism. 

In point of fact, the various members of our several language services are quite 
adequately equipped to perform their jobs. Their job is to translate directives 
into a familiar idiom which will be fully comprehended by listeners in the area to 
which they are broadcasting. Radio habits, like national customs, differ from 
country to country. It is our function, in order to achieve the maximum program 
impact, to employ the radio technique insofar as possible that is both familiar and 
acceptable to our audience; not to impose a technique that is strange and even 
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inintelligible to them. To be specific, it is false to assume that American radio 
program techniques—as successful as they are with American audiences —have 
appeal to peoples with different cultural backgrounds and customs, Such tech- 

iques would bear the stamp of “foreign importation’ and thus lose much of 
their value. 

if the Voice of America is to continue, the American public must be made aware 
f the factual job it is doing, not as a lone agent of the American Government, but 

a part of—and in cooperation with—an overall information program now known 

s the International Information Administration. Much of the material used as 

ackground in the preparation of broadcasts is of a classified nature, but this, of 
course, means that once a program has been aired, its content becomes public 
knowledge. 

In informing the American public of our activities, we will make it clear that 

e messages we send to the several countries of the world are in the languages and 
lialects of those particular countries. We cannot rely on the English idiom alone 
to put over to the world at large our ideas, our policy and the systems of govern- 

ent and life which we advocate in each linguistic area. We must speak to 
people in the language and idiom they understand, and this we have been doing 
in the Far East division since the inception of each language broadcast. 

The American public must be made aware of this fact and they must be made 
to realize that what is self-evident to them in their daily experiences is not neces- 
sarily so to the rice farmer of southeast Asia nor to a firecracker merchant in 
entral China. Although ideas of freedom, democracy and human rights are 
universal concepts they still must be presented within a framework of word 
pictures that any listener can understand. 

For example, I might cite the experience of our international motion picture 
division which in the preparation of films for distribution abroad has discovered 
that certain techniques familiar to an American audience cannot be used on 
foreign audiences. tn English we have a saving that “someone is as wise as an 
owl.’’ And quite often to indicate a man’s wisdom the symbol of an owl is used. 
However, in the Far East they also have a saying which says “someone is as 
stupid as an owl.’’ Consequently, a film or picture in which we are trying to 
display the wisdom of a man by using the symbol of an owl could cause undue 
hilarity and misunderstanding. The same points apply to the idiom of the lan- 
guage being used by our various services to the Far East. What might prove 
to be a highly acceptable and easily understood script or commentary in the 
English language may in the process of translation turn out to be noth ing but 
nonunderstandable drivel. I cite, for example, a news report which was given to 
translators in a southeast Asian language. 

The news report stated that a naval vessel had shelled the mud flats along the 
river. The translator, having originally learned English from the British, knew 
full well what flats were. Flats are small apartments. So in his translation it 
appeared that a naval vessel had shelled the apartment houses along the river. 
In his own language the mud marshes left by the out-going river tide are not 
known as flats. He therefore knew that flats could be nothing else but apartment 
houses. I hasten to assure you that this mistake was rectified before being aired 
in this particular language. However, I do point it out as a very minor example of 
the difficulties to be encountered in presenting ideas and words which originate in 
English and then are translated into a foreign language. Another brief example 
from a recent report on a press conference held by the Secretary of State regarding 
our policy in Asia. At one point a reporter asked for an explanation of what he 
termed our ‘policy of disengagement”’ in the Far East. Being curious, and 
knowing that in two of the southeast Asian languages the translation for this 
word differed in its meaning from that of English, I queried seven language units 
as to how they would translate the word ‘‘disengagement”’ in this context. Each 
service produced four or more words or phrases which in their language could be 
construed to mean disengagement. In all 7 languages, 3 translations coincided. 

First, disengagement means divorce, as the end of a marital contract; second, 
disengagement means to withdraw or retreat, as an army retreats under heavy 
fire from an enemy attack; and third, disengagement means to sever or to cut off, 
such as a man’s head can be severed from his body. The use of any of these 
phrases in any of the languages would create a false picture of what was meant 
by a “policy of disengagement”’ iu the Far East. In all of our broadcasts during 
that period in which this phrase appeared in English text it was deleted and an 
explanation in full given for its meaning. This, of course, required far more 
lineage than could easily be allotted to any given broadcast of one half-hour, but 
was necessary in order to convey to our listeners the exact meaning of that which 
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we were speaking. I have cited these examples and brought this matter up at this 
time in connection with my statement that the American public must be informed 
and educated as to the work we are doing as one media of the International Infor- 
mation Administration. 

I feel certain that much of the adverse publicity that has accrued to the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Service and in turn to the International Information Ad- 
ministration results from ignorance of what this Administration is accomplishing. 
rather than from any sound knowledge of how it operates. 

Most of my references to this point have concerned our broadcasts to Free Asia. 
Now, briefly, I will conclude my general statement on our Chinese language serv- 
ices 

The problems of the Chinese Service is a twofold one. The major part of our 
audience is, of course, behind the ‘Bamboo Curtain.” Yet there are large numbers 
of Chinese—in the neighborhood of 12 million—in the Southeast Asia areas where 
they constitute an important and significant part of the population. 

As is the case with southern European satellites, it must be recognized that radio 
is the only way in which our message can be brought to the 450 million people on 
the Chinese mainland. That we have listeners among them is unquestionable. 
We know that the Chinese Communist officials monitor and give attention to our 
broadcasts. Refugees reaching Hong Kong report extensive clandestine listening. 
The Chinese radio are constantly inweighing against listeners of Voice of America 
and branding those who venture to do so as subversive and traitors in the regime, 
Over 50 percent of our broadcasts to the mainland Chinese consist of world news 
for which there is avidity among the Chinese who otherwise receive nothing but 
stereotyped releases from Tass. In this way we are serving to give them a tru 
picture of world events. The balance of our programs consist of hard-hitting 
political commentaries criticizing the dominance of Soviet influence over China 
and accenting the failures and shortcomings of Mao Tse-tung’s regime. 

Several incidents that indicate that the Chinese Communists heed the Voice of 
America are available as, for example, the extortion campaign among overseas 
Chinese which the Voice of America attacked 

Programs to the overseas Chinese in southeast Asia present much the same 
picture as those indigenous native audiences with perhaps this important difference. 
In this area, the overseas Chinese such as those in Thailand, Malava, and Indo- 
nesia are commercial leaders of the area and hence are extremely influential ele- 
ments in the population, whose allegiance to the free world is vital. 

While of interest, programs beamed to the overseas Chinese must contain 
somewhat more of an audience building nature than those to the mainland. 
Nevertheless the Voice of America’s broadcasts maintain a high proportion of 
political commentaries tailored to influence the Chinese overseas in those areas. 

This in summary is a general statement on the far-eastern programs of the Voice 
of America. I have not attempted to go into the individual merits and effective- 
ness of any given program. I will, however, if permitted, take up each language 
program later on using as & basis the charts which you see here and supplementing 
the information on the charts by exhibits which I have with me. I feel confident 
that I can prove beyond a shadow of doubt that the programs of the Voice of 
America beamed at the Far Fast are being heard and are effective within the 
framework of our policy objectives. I will be among the first to admit that there 
is always room for improvement, but that improvement can only come through 
conscientious and well-studied effort, and not through unsound criticism and 
unwarranted negative publicity. Finally, to do this I strongly feel that our 
agency must be given freedom of action outside the confines of a rigid civil-service 
setup, that we must continue to derive our guidance from the policymaking 
agencies under the direction of the White House and that we must be given the 
opportunity to acquaint the American people with the work we are doing and the 
suecesses which we achieve. 


BioGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF RutH L. LEwis 


Born: Livingston, Tex., August 26, 1908. 

Edueation: San Marcos High School, San Marcos, Tex. Business administra- 
tion course, San Marcos Baptist Academy. B. A. (1930) in education from San 
Marcos State Teachers College. Two years postgraduate courses in history and 
anthropology, University of Texas, Austin, Tex.; no degree. 

Experience: One and one-half years teaching (English and history) in Texas 
public schools. Newspaper and radio work in Austin, Tex., from 1933 to 1944. 
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Worked on the Austin American-Statesman doing general reporting, features, 
political reporting, movie and drama criticism, editing woman’s Sunday feature 
section. Also movie criticism on radio station KNOW in Austin. 

Joined Office of War Information in New York in 1944. After 6 months train- 
ng, was sent to Bombay, India, as a news editor for OWI. After the end of the 
var, was transferred to China, where she worked 6 months in Chungking and 
Shanghai as news editor, during interim period, while OWI was being transferred 
to State Department. Returned to New York in spring of 1946 and worked in 
iews section of Voice of America. 

In 1947, went to Columbia Broadcasting Service as news editor in charge of 
shortwave news broadcasts to southeast Asia. Resigned from CBS to enter 
United States Foreign Service in 1948. Went to Rangoon in September 1948, 
is information officer with Embassy. During 2 years in Burma, served 18 
ionths as acting public affairs officer of USIS. 

Returned to Voice of America in 1950 and worked in Far East news section. 
Became Chief of VOA Burma Service, May 1952. 


STATEMENT OF Far East Drviston, IBS 
l. PUBLIC LAW 402 


We believe that in addition to disseminating information about the United 
States it is our duty to fignt communism in the Far East, particularly in China, 
sut also in the free countries. In general, we give each country all the anti- 
Communist material that the traffic will bear. This varies from a moderate 
amount in Indonesia, where our emphasis is on information about the United 
States, to about 90 percent of anti-Communist material in our political com- 
mentaries to China. 

We believe we are justified in broadcasting as much anti-Communist material 
is our audiences will listen to, under the United States policies clause of the law 
sec. 2, par. 1), which we have interpreted broadly. If our interpretation is not 
justified, we urge an amendment to the law clearly giving us authority to tell our 
audiences the facts about communism as well as to disseminate information about 
the United States. 

2. SHORTWAVE 


The shortwave operation to the Far East should be continued and if possible 
greatly enlarged because: 

a) It is the only practical way to penetrate the Bamboo Curtain and to get the 
United States message into China and other Communist-held areas. (Leaflet 
distribution is a minor method, impracticable in most curtain areas except North 
Korea). 

(b) It cannot be censored by any foreign government except by jamming, 
whereas all other media can be censored by the country in which they operate. 

(c) Despite signal difficulties, and a limited number of receiving sets in some 
far-eastern countries, it is the quickest, best, and cheapest way of getting the 
United States message into the free countries, as well as the curtain countries, 
and it is continuous instead of sporadic as contrasted with leaflets, movies, lectures, 
ete, 

In the countries that have effective medium-wave networks, viz. South Korea, 
Vietnam, and the Philippines, our shortwave programs are rebroadcast on these 
networks. To a limited extent this is also true of Japan. When the Okinawa 
medium-wave transmitter is installed, our shortwave to Japan will be instantane- 
ously converted into medium wave at that point, and will reach 10 million medium- 
wave sets in Japan instead of the 250,000 shortwave sets there which we now reach. 

The other countries in the area generally can hear shortwave only. 

The value set on shortwave by Russian and Communist China is shown by the 
fact that they put in 28% hours of shortwave programs into the Far East daily. 

The BBC puts in 14% hours daily. 

The Australian radio puts in 26% hours daily. 

The Voice of America puts in 11% hours daily. 

If our shortwave time were abolished we would leave the radio field to the 
Communists, except as the British and the Australians counteract it. 

We will not win this war by running away from it. 


31024—53—pt. 2———69 
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3. MASS AND CLASS BROADCASTING 


Mass broadcasting in the American sense of the term is impracticable in many 
areas of the Far East because of the limited number of receiving sets. Class 
broadcasting—to government officials, politicians, newspaper editors and college 
students—is practicable and essential in all areas. These are the classes which 
control or most powerfully influence the internal and external policies of the 
country. They are the principal target of both VOA and the Communist radio 
If we cease to broadcast to them we leave the essential political key to these 
countries in Communist hands. 


4. SIZE OF AUDIENCE 


Far-eastern oe however, are not exclusively limited to the top Classes. 
The familiar story that ‘only a half-dozen people listen to the VOA” usually 
means that the reporting officer does not listen himself and is too busy or too lazy 
to make a more thorough inquiry. The claim that few listen is completely 
exploded by a recent test in Burma in which we offered by shortwave a free cal- 
endar to anyone who would write in for it. More than 1,500 written requests 
were received in a few days from 105 different cities and towns in Burma, and 
nearly 1,000 verbal requests were also received at the United States information 
office in Rangoon. Burma has about 15,000 shortwave sets. This means a re- 
sponse of 1 written request for every 10 sets in the entire country. There is an 
estimated audience of 5 to 10 listeners for each privately owned set, and of several 
hundred for each community (loud speaker) set. Considering the high illiteracy 
rate in Burma, it is safe to say from this test that we have a minimum audience of 
50,000 and probably an actual audience of double or even triple that number. 

It is also safe to say that a similar situation pertains in Thailand and the other 
free countries of southeast Asia, where radio conditions are much the same. 


5. LOCAL IDIOMS 


It has been frequently stated that Asian announcers soon lose their native 
idiom and adopt an Americanized accent. This is about as accurate as saying 
that a man from Mississippi begins to talk with a Brooklyn accent after he has 
been in New York for a couple of years. It is probably based on the fact that the 
Office of War Information, the predecessor of VOA, had to use a certian number of 
Asian students whose tone was academic and whose accent was somewhat af- 
fected. <A criticism from Korea that ‘‘VOA announcers speak in old formal 
Korean and have American accents’ was, however, accurate up to about 2 years 
ago. The only Koreans immediately available when the unit was established were 
men who had been residents of the United States for 20 or 30 years. These were 
replaced as rapidly as possible by young Koreans from Korea, including the three 
top announcers on Radio Seoul. For the last 2 years all Koreans with the VOA 
have been and now are younger people, imported direct from Korea, and speaking 
modern Korean. Most of them have had broadcasting experience in their own 
country. 


Improvements needed 


(a) Signal.—This is sometimes good, often poor, usually intelligible, occasion- 
ally unintelligible. A better signal is certainly possible and most desirable. This, 
however, is an engineering and financial matter, not in the programing field. 

(b) Receiving sets and amplifying devices in the free countries (except Japan 
It is suggested that private industry in the United States be encouraged to push 
the sale of cheap shortwave sets and of amplifying devices to the people and the 
governments of free far-eastern countries, subsidized by the United States Gov- 
ernment if necessary. 

c) Field coordination.—A short daily or weekly cable or airgram from the field 
officer in each country, criticizing the form and content of our programs and 
suggesting subjects and method of treatment is essential to a fully effective oper- 
ation. This has been recommended repeatedly to Washington by the Far East 
Division without result. Our radio officer in Burma, Miss Gene Sawyer, does this 
on her own initiative, and in this and other respects is a model of what a field 
officer should be. With a few noteworthy exceptions, however, we get little 
cooperation from other field officers, in some cases not even a reply to inquiries. 

(d) Coordination with Washington.—In selling American policy to the Far East 
we must know what American policy is, not only in general terms but from day to 
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day. There has been great improvement in the last year or two in this respect. 
There are still, however, too many ‘‘middlemen’”’ in Washington between the 
policymakers and VOA. Personally I feel that transferring VOA to Washington 
would in this respect be an advantage. There are, however, many practical and 
technical obstacles which may outweigh this consideration 


7. SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 


a) Japan.—Next to China, this is the key country of the Far East. The 
Communists put m 13% hours of radio programs into Japan daily. We put in 
one hour daily (30 minutes of which is in English). We should increase our time 
in the Japanese language immediately by converting our 30 minutes of English 
to Japanese, and taking time from other programs if we cannot get more time 
otherwise. 

b) English Program to the Far East.—This could be cut from the present 1% 
hours daily to as little as one-half hour daily, and the saving given to Japan. This 
is on the premise that Japan is a vital area and that we cannot get additional time 
for it unless we rob Peter to pay Paul. It would, however, be a mistake to abolish 

completely. It reaches a more limited Asian audience than the combined 
language broadcasts, but an important one. The Communists put in 5% hours 
of English to the Far East daily. BBC (including its general overseas service 
10% hours, Australia 24 hours. We should retain one-half hour for reasons of 
national prestige as well as for the reason above-mentioned. 

c) Korea.—The United States puts in 10% hours daily of radio programs to 
Korea, of which 9 hours are by Psychological Warfare and 1% hours by VOA 
relayed by Korea medium wave network). We give Psychological Warfare our 
full Korean service, plus recordings of our Mandarin service and these are ex- 
tensively used. In view of this heavy coverage, no more time for Korea is ree 
quested by VOA. It may be added that our programs consist of more than 30 
percent news, plus a political commentary, plus an educational feature. The 
educational part of the program has been worked out in conjunction with the 
Korean Ministry of Education and presumably is well-adapted to the needs of 
teachers and students. 

d) China.—Information as to the effectiveness of our broadcasts to Communist 
China is necessarily scanty, and most of it is classified. The constant attacks on 
our program by the Peiping Radio and the penalties for listening to VOA are, 
however, conclusive evidence that the programs are getting results. 

In this connection it is not generally known that for the last year Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek has given us 1% hours of the best listening time on the Chinese 
Nationalist radio station in Formosa to relay our programs into Red China, No 
charge is made for this relay service. The Formosa radio also broadcasts ovr 
Chinese programs to the people of Formosa. 

It may further be pointed out thet a former member of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
abinet with the rank of general in the Netionelist ermy, contributes 2 rumber cf 
very effective scripts to us every week. This gentlemen is living in New York 
nd we cannot pay him a selary commensurete with his ability. However, he 
pends most of his spare time on @ nominal purchase order basis in preparing this 
material for us. 

As listeners in Chine ere starved for eccurate news of the outside world, 
more than 50 percent of our total daily output to China consists of straight news. 
All Chinese broedcasts elso reach the powerful and weelthy overseas Chin 

mmunities in southeast Asia, Philippines, and Latin-America. 


8 AMERICAN PERSONNEL 


Without excertion, eech unit end brench chief and the Division chief is an 
\merican citizen (Caucesian) who hes served in the Far Eest. With one exception 
unit chiefs heve served in the countries to which tl 
of service of the individual ranges from less then 
vears, in 2 others. The average for the unit and branch chiefs is from 4 to 5 years. 
The Division chief served in the Far East for 8 years 

The following languages sre understood, in several ceses spoken, and in a few 
cases written, by American members of the Division. In most cases these are 
unit or bramch chiefs. In several cases, two or more American members of the 
staff understand the seme language: Mandarin, Amoy, Swatow, Japanese, 
Vietnamese, Indonesian, Meleyan, Thai, Burmese. 


ley are assigned. The period 
2 year, in 1 case, to 18 and 22 


¢ 
( 
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9. MONITORING IN NEW YORK 


The Chinese programs are monitored by American citizens (Caucasians) in the 
VOA monitoring unit, speaking all four dialects. 

The other languages are monitored in their respective units by American 
citizens (Caucasians) who understand the language except: 

(a) The Korean broadcasts are multiple-checked by three Koreans in the unit 

(b) The Japanese broadcasts are monitored in the unit by American citizens 
of Japenese ancestry 


BuRMA 


GENERAL-—RADIO SITUATIONS 
Number of sets 


The number of sets is variously estimated from 15,000 to 25,000 licensed sets. 
Like other countries of Asia, no accurate survey exists. Estimated that each 
set has 5 to 10 listeners. As elsewhere in Asia, there are radio sets in tea shops, 
radio shops, the offices of district officials, reading clubs, army recreation rooms, 
ete. Evidence from audience mail indicates that there is group listening to VOA 
broadcasts; that is in tea shops, radio shops, reading clubs, et al. 

An important point is that all sets are shortwave sets. 


2. Listening habits 


The Burmese are accustomed to getting their world news via shortwave radio, 
This habit was probably acquired during the Japanese occupation, and it is one 
that persists. They are also accustomed to listening to foreign broadcasts. 

Burmese visiting the United States for the first time are amazed to find that 
Americans on the whole listen only to domestic broadcasts, so accustomed are they 
to getting their world news via shortwave foreign broadcasts.) 

Dependence upon radio as a source of news is particularly true in the districts; 
that is, outside Rangoon. Because of disrupted communications, they receive 
their Rangoon papers (the only press in Burma with world-wide commercial news 
services) | to 5 days late. Sometimes the variegated rebels isolate whole districts 
at a time from regular communication via land, river, and air. Radio is the only 
constant source of information. Also, in a country where the literacy is low, the 
spoken word is important. 


8. Domestic radio services 


There is only one local broadcasting service, the Government-owned Burma 
Broadcasting Service. It is on the air about 7 hours a day. Its medium-wave 
transmitter reaches an area of about 15 miles radius around Rangoon. Its short- 
wave transmitters cover the country. Of the 7 hours daily broadcasting on BBS, 
144 hours are in English; 30 minutes in the hill dialects: and the remainder in 
Burmese. 


Who owns the radio sets in Burma? 


Political leaders; government officials; traders; teachers; students (that is, 
from families of the more well-to-do and therefore the ones likely to take more 
than primary schooling); Buddhist clergy; army; district officials, and village 
headmen. 


FOREIGN BROADCASTS IN BURMESE TO BURMA 


1. All-India Radio, 1 hour daily. 
Pakistan Radio, 45 minutes daily. 

3. Peiping Radio, 1 hour daily. 

4. BBC, 15 minutes daily. 

5. VOA, 30 minutes daily. 


Note.—Radio Moscow’s English-language service to southeast Asia is re- 
ceived in Burma on a strong signal. BBC’s English-language broadcasts are also 
well received. 


VOA BURMESE BROADCASTS 
1. History 


VOA Burmese broadcasts to Burma were inaugurated in June 1951, with a 
15-minute daily program at 6:45 a. m. EST (6:15 p. m. BST). This time con- 
flicted with the very popular All-India Radio program, and upon the advice of 
the Embassy in Rangoon, the time was changed in May 1952 to 7 a. m. EST 
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6:30 p.m. BST). This gave us what was considered the best time on the clock, 

since there is no other program in Burmese being broadcast during the half-hour 
between 6:30 and 7 p. m., Burma time. (BBS is broadcasting in the hill dialects 
this half hour). In September 1952, the time for the VOA Burmese broadcast 
was extended to fill this half-hour. 

This is also considered a good time for the districts; that is the towns outside 
Rangoon and rural areas. First of all, it fills the time between the popular All- 
India Radio program and the time BBS resumes its broadcasts in Burmese. 
Second, it is early enough to catch the country population which retires early. 
Third, it comes after many towns and villages with electricity have turned on the 
current for the night. (To conserve electricity, the system is usually inoperative 
from dawn to dusk.) 

2, Signal 

Audience mail and monitoring reports indicate that the best VOA relay for 
Burma is from Manila. The picture on reception, gathered from audience mail, 
monitoring reports, individual comments, ete.: the signal is weakest in the area 
of Rangoon; or generally, the Irrawaddy Delta. Monitoring of these programs on 
tape in Rangoon indicate that the broadcasts are intelligible, but there is fading 
and interference, varying from moderate to severe. Listeners in this area com- 
plain of what they call a “gwe-gwee”’ sound (atmospheric noises). It is interesting 
to note that in spite of this difficulty in listening, audience mail from this area 
clearly indicates regular listening. (People used to short-wave listening are 
obviously more tolerant of these difficulties than Americans accustomed to the 
clear tone of domestic medium-wave broadcasts.) 

From Mandalay east and north, there are no complaints on reception (this does 
not necessarily mean that it is perfect, but it is apparently quite satisfactory to 
regular shortwave listeners). In fact, audience mail outside the delta area often 
comments on the “clear” programs. 

(It is interesting here to note the observation made by a Rangoon newspaper 
editor friendly to the United States and strongly anti-communist. He shrug- 
gingly said the VOA signal was “all-right,’”’ but that Moscow Radio was much 
clearer. Then he added, “Simple people wonder why if the United States is such 
a progressive, advanced country its radio signal is not better than the Russians.” 

Conclusion: Our broadcasts are getting into Burma and being heard, but im- 
provement in signal strength is greatly to be desired. 

Evidence of listening 

A comprehensive survey on VOA listening in Burma has never been made. 
However, listener response to two recent giveaway offers on the VOA Burmese- 
language program has at least convinced the Embassy in Rangoon that the broad- 
casts are a signally useful medium. (See attached unclassified dispatch—exhibit 
\.) 

In connection with its special United States presidential election broadcasts the 
night of November 7, the VOA Burmese program invited listeners to write in to 
the Embassy in Rangoon for a pictorial map of the United States. It was a one- 
spot announcement. The Embassy reported the next day a “stampede’”’ at the 
USIS library, asking for the maps. There were about 300 requests 

In January, VOA Burmese-language program made its second giveaway offer 
of a Burmese calendar printed by the USIS in Rangoon. The attached report 
unclassified dispateh—exhibit B) tell: the story. (It might be noted that since 
this dispatch was written, Rangoon says the total of written requests has reached 
1,500.) 

In connection with this giveaway, those listeners who wanted to comment on 
the program were invited to do so. An estimated 15 percent did so. The com- 
ments were uniformly favorable. Some sample letters are attached (exhibit C). 
Most of the other comments concerned requests for specifie types of programs, 
extension of time, use of music, etc. As Rangoon Embassy reported, the com- 
ments were pertinent, assertive, earnest and friendly. 


4. Cooperation with USIS, Rangoon 

VOA has enjoyed the closest cooperation with USIS, Rangoon. The radio 
officer in Rangoon had done an outstanding job in the interests of VOA. She has 
been successful in obtaining an astonishing volume of local publicity, which has 
served to make Burma VOA-conscious. But perhaps one of her most: useful 
services to the shortwave program is the wealth of program material—in the form 
of tape recording and scripts—she has furnished the Burmese. This on-the-spot 
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recording has served to make the Burmese programs more appealing to the 
Burmese audiences. Her scripts and recordings from the field on TCA projects 
have served to make them real to the Burmese. The music tapes, festivals, etc., 
she has sent have given a Burmese flavor to the broadcasts which makes them 
more attractive to the listenets. Her advice on progaming and format, coming 
from the field, has been of inestimable value in planning broadcasts. 


5. General nature of VOA Burmese broadcasts 


The daily half-hour program is divided generally as follows: 9 minutes of news; 
6-7 minutes Burmese music request program; 10-12 minutes political commen- 
tary or feature or interview or documentary. 

This format varies from time to time; for instance, if the feature spot is short, 
a brief political commentary is used to fill in. 

(a) News.—This, of course, comes from the central news room of VOA. Stress 
is on United States, United Nations and Asian news, with the emphasis always 
on projecting clearly United States foreign policy objectives. 

(6) Features.—There are three regular weekly features: (1) ‘‘Letter Home’, 
written by a Burmese student or visitor in this country, describing some phase 
of American life; (2) Development Series, a series dramatizing the advances of 
underdeveloped countries through use of United States and United Nations 
technical aid; (3) The People Act, a series dramatizing cooperative efforts in 
American communities for better community health, education, social welfare, 
business prosperity, etc. 

Other features may be related to American national and religious holidays: 
Christmas, Easter, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Fourth of July, 
Memorial Day, ete. Other features stress some phase of American life. Still 
another type features is the anti-Communist documentary or dramatic type show, 
demonstrating life under the Communists, escapes from the Iron Curtain, de- 
fectors from communism, and themes of this nature. 

(c) Interviews.—Burmese students, members of technical missions, Smith- 
Mundt grantees, and recorded interviews from Burma on some phase of United 
States-Burmese relations. 

(d) Political commentaries.—As recommended by the policy section, 


INDONESIA 


GENERAL 





RADIO SITUATION 


1. Number of sets 


The latest estimates give a total of 230,000 radios in Indonesia, all of them 
shortwave. It is estimated that there are about 3 million radio listeners in 
Indonesia. 


2. Listening habits 


Because of the comparative underdevelopment of Indonesia’s information 
media and entertainment facilities, radio plays a large role in the country’s com- 
munications, and is important as a source of entertainment. 


3. Domestic radio service 


As of September 1952 Radio Republic Indonesia operated 45 transmitters and 
23 studios in Indonesia. There is no private radio broadcast service in Indo- 
nesia. 


4. Who owns sets 


The majority of Indonesian radio sets are owned by the well-to-do, the Chinese, 
and foreigners. The Ministry of Information has distributed 6,700 sets for 
community listening. 


FOREIGN BROADCASTS TO INDONESIA 


The Soviet Radio broadcasts 7 hours weekly in Indonesian; the Chinese Com- 
munist Radio beams 50 hours of broadcasts daily to southeast Asia, including 
one-half hour daily in Indonesian, the rest in English and Chinese code, and voice 
transmissions in English, Chinese dialects, and various southeast Asia languages. 

According to a recent listing published in Indonesia, other foreign broadcasts 
to Indonesia in the Indonesian language are as follows: BBC, one-half hour 
daily; Australia, 45 minutes daily; Formosa, 15 minutes daily; All India Radio, 


one-half hour daily; the Netherlands, one-half hour daily; Italy, one-half hour 
daily. 
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VOA BROADCASTS 
1. History 

The present VOA broadcast to Indonesia in the Indonesian language began on 
December 27, 1949, 15 minutes daily. On December 27, 1950, the daily broad- 
cast time was extended to one-half hour daily. On May 11, 1952, a repeat broade 
cast of the regular broadcast was inaugurated. 

It has been suggested that the optimum time for shortwave broadcasts to 
Indonesia is the period 2000-2200 (8-10 p. m.) Java time. The present broadcast 
schedule of the VOA Indonesian broadcast is: Regular broadcast—1900—1930 
(7—7:30 p. m.); repeat broadcast—2230-—2300 (10:30-11 p. m.) Java time. 

Signal 

The reception of the original VOA broadcast in Indonesian, as relayed via 
Manila, is generally good. However, during the monsoon period (September 
through December) there is considerable interference with VOA reception from 
Manila. It is expected that beginning on April 19, 1953, VOA’s Indonesian 
broadcast will be relayed from Ceylon. It is hoped that the Ceylon relay will 
improve reception during the monsoon period. 

3. Evidence of listening 

A report from Indonesia states that the VOA reaches a large proportion of 
those Indonesians and Chinese owning good radio sets. It reports that VOA 
programs appeal particularly to professionals, Government officials at the middle 
levels, college and secondary schoo] students, and a growing anti-Communist 
Chinese group. This Embassy appraisal indicates that the VOA is reaching 
priority target groups in Indonesia. 

During 1952 a total of 4,190 letters were received from Indonesian listeners, 
an increase of 34 percent over the 1951 total of 3,118 letters. Comments in 
listeners’ letters indicate that VOA’s broadcasts to Indonesia are well received 
(see exhibit A). (Exhibit A is a part of the committee file.) 

A study of the origin of audience mail shows that most of it originates from 
the largest cities on Sumatra, Java, and Celebes, with at least some mail origi- 
nating from all parts of the Indonesian Archipelago. 


,. Cooperation with USIS 


Since the inception of VOA’s Indonesian broadcasts, the Indonesian service 
has regularly sent advance information about special events to USIS for local 
publicity. The Indonesian service has also occasionally received monitoring 
reports from USIS. Beyond this, it has not so far been possible to establish 
close cooperation between VOA’s Indonesian service and USIS. 


). General nature of VOA broadcasts 
The approximate content of VOA’s Indonesian broadeasts is: News 26 percent; 
analvsis and features 55 percent; music 18 percent. 


MALAYA 


GENERAL—RADIO SITUATION 
1. Number of sets 


The number of shortwave radio sets in the Crown Colony of Singapore and 
in the Federation of Malay is estimated at 84,500. The total number of all types 
of radio sets is estimated at 124,000. 


2. Listening habits significant for radio programing 

A. Quality of signal: Audience mail indicates that VOA puts a good signal 
into Malaya. Reports in August and September 1952 from Penang stated 
reception of VOA Malay Program was very good. 

B. Community listening: Recent surveys indicate that a substantial increase 
in community listening has taken place throughout the Federation. In the early 
months of 1952 figures indicate that several thousand radio receivers had been 
installed in rural communities, resettlement areas, rubber, palm oil and coconut 
estates and schools throughout the Federation. Fairly recent reports indicate 
installation of community listening sets in tin mines and expansion of community 
listening facilities in newly established villages. 

C. Listener program preference: Consulate General Singapore engaged in a 
project to determine listener program preferences. As a result of this-survey 
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the following observations were made as to programs which would be particularly 
suitable to a Malay listening audience: 
1. Programs which featured descriptions of various aspects of American 
life. 
2. Programs consisting of talks of general knowledge concerning America 
3. Sports programs. 


> 


3. Who owns the radio sets 


As of June 1951 the following statistics were available on the ownership of 
radio listening sets: 


Federation Colony of Total 
of Malaya Singapore Malaya 


(a) In private homes (and automobiles) 1) ) 3) 

(6) In public places 

Total 
1951 46, 620 27, 623 74, 243 
1952 67, 073 94, 696 


1 Breakdown not available. 


C. Total number of licensed wired speakers or redifusion sets: 


Federation Colony of Total 
of Malaya Singapore Malaya 


1. In private homes 5, 900 12, 800 18, 700 
2. In public places 1,000 3, 000 4, 000 


Total 6, 900 15, 800 22, 700 


D. Estimated number of unlicensed radio receiver sets: 


Federation of Malaya ; 5, 000 
Colony of Singapore : 3, 000 


Total _ - . 8, 000 


Kk. Estimated number of total radio receiver sets equipped for shortwave: 
100 percent. 


4. Domestic radio services 
Two broadcasting networks service Singapore and Malaya: 

(a) Radio Malaya—government owned. Operates approximately 12 trans- 
mitters equally divided between Singapore and the tentien. The net- 
work broadcasts {4 hours ‘daily in the Malay language. A 1-hour program 
is heard daily in the afternoon from 1-2 p. m., Malayan time (12:30 a. m 
e. s. t.). A 3-hour evening broadcast period is heard daily from 7-10 p. m., 
Malayan time (6:30-9:30 a. m. e. s. t.). 

(b) Radio Rediffusion—a commercial wire service operating in Singapore 
and Kuala Lumpur. It broadcasts a 2-hour daily program in Chinese, 
English, Tamil, and Malay. Approximately a half hour of this period is 
devoted to the Malay-language program. 


5. Foreign broadcasts in Malay language to Malaya 


1. Radio Moscow.—Broadcasts to Indonesia in Indonesian language which 
broadcast can be heard in Malaya and understood by Malay-speaking persons. 
Reception is generally good. Size of audience is unknown. 

2. BBC.—15 minutes daily. 


VOA MALAY BROADCASTS 
1. History 
VOA Malay broadcasts to Malaya were inaugurated June 24, 1951, with a 
15-minute daily program at 9 a. m. e.s. t. (9:30 p.m. M s. t.). This broadcast 
period was scheduled so as to immediately follow the conclusion of Radio Malaya’s 
evening program (2% hours in length at that time) at 9:30 p. m. 
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Radio Malaya subsequently increased its evening broadcast period to 3 hours. 
On the basis of surveys conducted by USIS Singapore and in response to 
listeners letters requesting increased VOA Malay-language broadcast period, 
a 30-minute daily VOA Malay-language program was inaugurated on September 
15, 1952. At present the program is heard at 9:30—-10 a. m. e. s. t. (10-10:30 
p. m. M. s. t.) following Radio Malaya evening program, so as to secure the 
maximum numbers of listeners for VOA broadcast. 


2. General Nature of VOA Malay broadcasts 

The daily half-hour program is divided generally as follows: 

a) 5to7 minutes of news. 

(b) 5% to 7% minutes of political commentary. 

(c) 3 minutes Malay music selection. 

(d) 10 to 12 minutes dramatic pregram, feature or interview. 

e) 1 minute news headlines. 

Vews program,—Prepared by central news room of VOA. Emphasis is on those 
news items holding the widest appeal for an Asian audience; stressing United 
States, U. N., and Asian news which will implement the foreign-policy objectives 
of the United States Government. 

Political commentary.—These are selected from among VOA central services 
division output as recommended by policy section. 

Malay music selection—This is a 3-minute insert of Malay music, announced by 
female announcer, which serves as a “‘break’’ in the program, i. e., it follows the 
news and commentary presentation and leads into the daily feature segment. 
Features 

Monday, Theater of Air: 10- to 12-minute dramatie presentation of outstanding 
American historical figure whose life and work is the embodiment of American 
democracy, i. e., Lincoln, Jefferson. Prominent in this series have been the life 
stories of great American negro leaders, i. e., George Washington Carver, Booker 
T. Washington. The program also highlights the anti-Communist theme in pre- 
senting graphic stories of Life Under Communism, stories of men and women who 
have defied Communists by championing the cause of liberty and democracy, 

Tuesday, Roving Reporter: This is a human-interest feature which describes 
a specific example of an American man or woman who performs a genuine human- 
itarian service for the benefit of his fellow men. Whenever possible, an instance of 
American kindness toward a foreigner visiting in this country is the subject of the 
program, A Malay member of the staff selects a story which particularly appeals 
to him; personalizes it and projects the story with the assistance of a colleague 
who is his listener and prompter. 

Wednesday, Diary: This is a program which features an interview with Malay 
visitors to the United States—his impressions, ete. When visitors are not avail- 
able, the program exploits one of several anti-Communist themes or devotes itself 
to a basic comparison between life in a democracy and life under Soviet tyranny. 
For the last 6 weeks the theme has been ‘‘Flight From Communism”. The back- 
ground and significance of the mass exodus of refugees from Soviet tyranny has 
heen thoroughly discussed. Escape stories are told in refugees’ own words. 

Thursday, The People Act: A dramatic presentation depicting democracy in 
action in the average American community. The program utilizes actual stories 
about members of an American community and the initiative, enterprise, and skill 
they employed to make their community a better place in which to live. 

Friday, Questions and Answers: This program answers listeners’ questions about 
America and the American way of life. Listeners are invited to submit their 
questions which will then be answered by ‘‘Answer Man.”’ 

Saturday, Saturday Night Get-Together: The Staff of the Malay Service 
engages in an informal, spontaneous-type roundtable discussion on a selected 
subject of Americana, The program presents America and Americans as seen 
through eves of a Malavan. A subject is selected by the Malay Service chief, who 
outlines the broad tack of the discussion. Steff members are assigned various 
facets of the subject and the contributions of each participant are rehearsed prior 
to the program. 

Sunday, Music-Request Program: This program honors listeners’ requests for 
their favorite Malay or American music selections. Approximately 100 letters are 
received each month from Malaya requesting a favorite music selection. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF VOA MALAY PROGRAMS 


Although the number of letters from Malaya averaged about 80 per month 
during the first 6 months of 1952, there was a steady demand from listeners to 
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increase the broadcast time of VOA Malay language program. One effect of the 
increase in broadcast time in September 1952 is illustrated by a jump of audience 
mail from a total of 137 for the month of September to a total of 306 for October. 
In content, most of these letters indicated regular listening to VOA Malay pro- 
gram, many expressed wholehearted approval of the new program, and some 
pointed out specifically thet they paid special attention to commentaries and 
reports about America. The lest comment is further confirmed by numerous 
questions which listeners have asked about life in America. At present the mail 
is averaging about 150 letters monthly with most of it addressed by new listeners. 
Further evidence of effectiveness is indicated by requests from USIS, Singapore for 
specific VOA Malay programs which Radio Malaya intends to broadcast over its 
own Melay-language facilities. Through the overseas service branch of VOA, the 
Melay Service has been shipping three of its weekly features for dissemination by 
USIS, Singapore. USIS, Singapore, recently renewed its request for VOA Malay- 
language programs and broadcast script material. 


THAILAND 


GENERAL—RADIO SITUATION 
1. Number of sets 


Estimates vary from 70,000 to 100,000. Lower figure is based upon number of 
sets licensed. Larger figure seems more likely in view of two facts: (a) Licensing 
ceased to be required after June 1951, so that such figures would not reflect prob- 
able increases in number of sets since that date; (b) Between January 1950 and 
June 1952 alone, over 60,000 new radio receivers were imported into Thailand. 
Estimates place the number of shortwave receivers at between half and three- 
quarters of the total in operation. This seems likely in view of the rather limited 
offerings available on the local radio. 


2. Listening habits 


Thais rely upon radio for news and information to a very large degree for several 
reasons: (a) Radio provides the only medium suitable to the estimated 60 percent 
of the population who are illiterate; (b) Radio is superior to the other means of 
communication and transportation which are very slow and uncertain outside of 
the metropolis of Bangkok; (c) Radio transmissions from outside Thailand are not 
subject to censorship by the local authorities and are, therefore, highly regarded. 


8. Domestic radio services 


The Thai National Broadcasting Station is government-owned and operated by 
the department of publicity. All parts of the country are reached by its 3 medium 
and 4 shortwave transmitters located in Bangkok. Other government depart- 
ments operate transmitters for their own purposes as follows: Post and telegraph, 
national police, and the three armed services—army, navy, and air force. 

The Thai National Broadcasting Service broadcasts about 50 hours a week: 
(a) National service daily from 7 to 10:30 p. m.; (b) foreign service, exclusively in 
English, weekdays from 5 to 6:30 p. m.; (¢c) experimental service, comprising non- 
scheduled, tryout items, daily from 12:15 to 2 p. m. and from 4 to 7 p. m. on Sun- 
days and Mondays; (d) the Thai Government’s official news program daily at 
89a. m 


; 


4. Who owns the radio sets in Thailand 


Political leaders; government officials; traders and shopkeepers; teachers; 
students; clergymen (Buddhist); the armed services and their higher officers; 
provincial officials. Although the cost of ownership operates to restrict it to 
officials and the well-to-do, group and community listening are widely practiced in 
Thailand so that radio reaches many who do not own sets: (a) Many owners share 
their sets by tuning the volume high so that the neighbors may easily listen as in 
fact they do (the houses are of very open construction) ; (b) Shopkeepers operate 
radios to draw trade; (c) 4.500 community receivers have been installed by the 
Thai Government throughout the country in convenient offices and temples and 
equipped with public-address amplifiers and speakers. In rural areas as many as 
1) persons may be reckoned as having access to each available set, thus increasing 
the significance of the number of sets by a large amount. 
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FOREIGN BROADCASTS IN THAI TO THAILAND 


1, VOA, 30 minutes daily. 

2. BBC, 30 minutes daily. 

3. Soviet and satellites: 1 hour daily. 

Note.—Beth BBC in English and Radio Moscow in English to Southeast Asia 
are strongly received. English programs in neighboring countries are also clearly 
audible. Programs in Chinese are effective among the approximately 30 percent 
of the population in Thailand of Chinese extraction. (See section on China.) 


VOA THAI BROADCASTS 

l History 

VOA Thai Service broadcasts began on May 15, 1951, at a time calculated to 
reach Thailand during the early evening when power was at its maximum and when 
here were no competing programs—7 to 7:30 p. m. Thailand time (7 to 7:30 

s. t., there being a 12-hour time differential). Owing to atmospheric conditions 
affecting transmission, this time was changed to 45 minutes later which permitted 
acceptable reception except during the summer months when it has been necessary 
to move the time an additional quarter of an hour to 9a. m., e. s. t. (corresponding to 
9 p.m. Thailand time). Time of origination from New York varies with daylight 
saving time but this does not affect time of reception in Bangkok. Field reports 
suggest that peak listening hours range from 7 to 8 a. m. and from 6 to 8 p. m, 
Thailand time. 


» Sranal 


Field reports and audience mail combine to indicate that the signal is heard 
throughout Thailand but is somewhat inferior in strength and clarity to the signals 
ff the BBC and of the Soviet stations. There are no reports of jamming of 
VOA Thai service transmissions. 

Evidence of listening. 

Field reports and audience mail (see exhibit A) combine to indicate that VOA 
Thai service broadcasts are listened to and have an influence. Moreover, the Thai 
Government has favored American radio activities over those of any other for- 
eign nation, permitting the use of its radio facilities for programs originated by 
VOA and the local USIS. The influence on high government officials is obvious 
see exhibit B), Less obvious is the effect upon the general population—but it 
would seem, from the fact that local newspapers pick up much of their coverage 
of world news from shortwave transmissions including VOA, that these broad- 
casts may influence even those who do not directly listen to the programs. It 
s worth noting that the Thai troops of all services serving in Korea depend 
ipon VOA since they cannot receive programs originating from Thailand and 
that this group constitutes an audience which it would be very difficult to reach 
therwise, constituting as it does a cross-section of the ordinary illiterate or 
semiliterate and poorer population. 

Although VOA Thai service transmissions possess a growing audience in 
Thailand, improved signal strength is much to be desired and would greatly 
improve the effect of the operation. 


Coope ration with T SIS, Bangkok 


Cooperation with USIS is hampered by the distance but has been generally 


good. Field surveys have been conducted through USIS to assist in judging 
the effectiveness of VOA and on the other hand, VOA has supplied scripts and 
recorded material for use by USIS stations in Thailand and has urged its listeners 
to utilize USIS facilities. 
5. General nature of VOA Thai broadcasts 

The format of the programs varies according to circumstances. In general, 
each program provides for 8 minutes of news, 6 minutes of commentary, and a 
12 minute feature. News is provided by the central newsroom. Commentaries 
are provided by various central script services but adapted to the special interests 
and circumstances of the Thai by VOA Thai service personnel; commentaries 
are essentially radio editorials. Features are largely produced by VOA Thai 
service personnel and are designed to build up audience interest as well as to 
inform and educate the Thai people on all subjects of interest to the United States; 
features cover material not normally suited to straight news presentation such as 
the details of the various programs of foreign aid. The features range from special 
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programs beamed to the Thai troops in Korea through interviews with various 
Thais in America, and specially edited, taped programs to dramatic and semi- 
dramatic presentations on the American way of life. Features also comprise 
certain programs of American music and the commemoration of important 
American holidays and observances. The dramatic form of the feature permits 
the presentation of strong anti-Communist views which it might fe impossible 
to insert. in the regular news, e. g., the stories of the many fugitives from Soviet 
territories. 

All material utilized is reviewed by responsible personnel for conformity to 
American policy as laid down in the official guidances and policy conferences. 


Viet-NAM 


The Vietnamese language broadeasts of IBS began about mid-August 1950, 
and have continued until the present. 

For about the first 7 months we had a 15-minute daily broadcast, but for over 
2 years now we have had a half-hour daily broadcast. Our regular staff con- 
sists of 8 people: 3 Americans—chief, script writer, secretary, and 5 Vietnamese 
translator-announcers. It is fully recognized by both the free-world powers and 
the powers behind the Iron Curtain that Indochina today is a crucial area second 
only to Korea. Utmost care, therefore, must be continually exercised in all of 
our diplomatic and psychological approaches to this explosive area. 


I 


Our psychological objectives in broadeasting to Indochina are to: (a) strengther 
confidence in the Vietnamese regime under Bao Dai and in the established Cam. 
bodian and Laotian Governments. 

b) To convince the Indochinese (Vietnamese particularly) that only through 
cooperation with the United States and the free world can they be completely 
independent, stable, and prosperous. 

(c) Develop and strengthen the bases of friendship between the American anid 
the Indochinese peoples. 

I 


Implementation of these objectives: (a) It has not always been easy to imple- 
ment our policies, because they are not popular with the masses of Vietnamese 
people. To the masses of Vietnamese people, the hatred of colonialism far 
overshadows any possible fear they may have of communism. This is a fact, 
a psychological condition, which is not always recognized by Americans in this 
country. That is why it has been very necessary to avoid eulogy of the French, 
but rather to place emphasis on Vietnamese independence and growing strength. 
This has been a very delicate task: to implement United States policy, not to 
antagonize the French, but to win the confidence of the Vietnamese. Much of 
our effort has been devoted to showing the falseness and cruelty of communism 
in Europe and Asia, in order that the people might realize what would happen 
to them if communism were to gain control of the country. On the other hand, 
we have not been able to deal with the question of colonialism except by indirect 
references, and even then on rare occasions. We have, however, strongly blasted 
the Communist accusations of American imperialism, and countered with proof 
that communism is the newest and most dangerous form of imperialism that the 
world has ever known. 

(b) We have always strived to present all programs in the most perfect col- 
loquial Vietnamese in order to reach the largest possible audience. Our format 
of daily half-hour broadcasts is divided approximately as follows: 

Percent 
News 28 
Political commentary 26 
Informational features on agriculture, labor, science, American life, ete 30 
Musie ‘ ; 8 
Cultural 2 8 


IIL 


Our target groups in Indochina include primarily the educated classes, such 
as political leaders, teachers, professional men and women, merchants, etc., 
who are the leaders of public opinion. Thus far, we have not been able to speak 
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to the great masses of farmers and workers because few of these have access to 
radios. However, as more communal radio sets are installed in villages and towns 
it should be possible to reach great numbers of the working class and farmers. 
It is estimated that there are 50,000 radio sets, 90 percent 8. W., in Viet-Nam. 
USIS report.) One may estimate that an average of about 7 or 8 people listen to 
each radio set. According to all reports received from Indochina, both from our 
official monitors, from audience mail, and from visitors from Indochina who have 
come to see us, reception in Indochina is usually very good. The signal is clear 
and strong. Our program is instantaneously relayed ig oi Honolulu, Manila, 
Saigon, and Hanoi transmitters. The Viet-Nam Radio has been very cooper- 
ative with VOA. 
IV 


Audience reaction to VOA broadcasts in Indochina: Due to the fact that an 
infavorable political climate exists in Indochina (i. e. the tension between the 
French and Vietnamese) our audience mail has been rather small—usually only 
a few letters a month. The Vietnamese fear their letters will be censored by 
both the French and the Vietnamese authorities, and that if they should write to 
the VOA they would be put on the spot as being “‘pro-American ;”’ and, since many 
have suffered as a result. of being outspokenly pro-American, few of our listeners 
have the courage to write us. However, the USIE in Saigon recently made a 
survey of VOA listeners in Indochina (cf. exhibit B). Naturally, it is not com- 
plete, but it is indicative. A questionnaire in the form of a postal card was in- 
cluded with the Free World Magazine, and sent to about 50,000 people in Viet- 
Nam. Five thousand replies were received—a very high percentage. In reply 
to the question, ‘Do you listen to YO broadcasts?’’, 3,931 of the 5,000, or oe 
percent replied “Yes.”” Only 416, or 8.32 percent, replied ““No.’’ Thirteen per- 
cent did not reply to the question. The USIE estimates the potential listening 
audience in Indochina to be between 300,000 and 400,000 people. Seventy-eight 
percent of that would be well over 200,000. Of course, one cannot definitely say 
that we have that number of listeners, but Vietnamese radio authorities, who were 
quoted by United States representatives in Saigon agreed that it was quite possible 
that VOA has a listening audience in line with that figure of well over 200,000 
people. 

The radio officer in Saigon who was recently a guest speaker in a big Vietnamese 
high school in Saigon reported that 65 percent of the high school students said 
that they listened regularly to VOA, and all promised to listen hereafter. 

In an audience mail letter from one of our listeners in Hanoi, a young Vietnamese 
wrote that ‘‘The VOA has caused and has brought me a new life, a new way of 
thinking” (ef. Exhibit A). The inference was that he had formerly been a 
Communist, but now had turned his allegiance to the side of the free world 

A USIE officer who went to the southern Vietnamese town of Bac-Lieu reported 
that upon his arrival he saw approximately 5,000 people within listening range of 
a communal loudspeaker; the Vietnamese (VOA) broadcast to Indochina was 
being heard. The officer reported that most of those 5,000 people were listening 
intently to the VOA broadeast. This was particularly important because 
Bac-Lieu is in a sort of ‘‘no-man’s land”’ as far as political loyalty is concerned. 

In an impartial survey concerning the effectiveness of VOA broadcasts around 
the world, the New York Times of November 24, 1952, says that: ‘‘The Voice is 
said to have a larger audience than BBC in Indochina” that, in spite of the fact 
that BBC had a running start on us 

These facts constitute indisputable proof that our broadcasts are being heard 
by an astoundingly large number of Vietnamese in Indochina, and that VOA 

having an impact upon the thinking and attitudes of the Vietnamese people 

All this does not mean to say that there is no room for improvement. There 
is—and constant efforts are being made to improve our program, within the 
limitations imposed upon it by policy, time, budgetary restrictions, etc. The 
effectiveness of our broadcasts are, of course, determined to a large extent by 
policy decisions over which the Voice has no control. We implement, but do 
not make policy. Nowever, if our policy toward Indochina could be planned and 
directed in a way that would evoke more popular enthusiasm from the Vietnamese 
people, the impact of VOA would be commensurately more effective 

The Chief of the Vietnamese Service has constantly strived to establish and 
maintain the closest possible working relationship with our United States repre- 
sentatives in the field. These efforts, though successful 9 a certain extent, have 
not always brought about the desired results. That may be due to the fact that 
each person on the field is given a specific and local task to perform, so that the 
relationship to the VOA and the responsibility of feedin mate © VUA may 
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have been somewhat neglected. However, those relationships are improving. 
Some musical records, monitoring and evaluation reports, are coming through 
However, it would be highly desirable to have a few scripts each month written by 
some of our gifted people in the field; to have recorded interviews with leading 
Vietnamese officials, specially prepared for VOA, ete. If these desired ends can 
be obtained, our program could doubtless be even more effective than at present, 

There has been some discussion as to the best way to operate the United 
States Informational Service, including IBS. Some have felt that the major 
responsibility should be vested in the field and that even the major allocation of 
funds should be placed in the field to work through the national radio stations in 
each country. 

I personally believe that this thinking is wrong. 

First, because in Indochina (and probably the same thing is true in other 
countries) we have no Americans in United States service who know the native 
(Vietnamese) language sufficiently well to direet such a program. 

Secondly, if the headquarters of our radio effort were on each of the fields, the 
persons in charge would not have access to the vast amount of important material 
that we have here, nor could they implement immediately policy guidance as we 
do now. 

Third, in radio, time and speed are of the essence—news becomes stale in a 
few hours. With fast changing political situations, such as the recent break in 
POW negotiations, commentaries may sometimes be outmoded overnight. It 
would not be possible to have such effective, prompt service in a scattered, 
decentralized program. 

Fourth, such a decentralizing program would necessitate the creation of an 
entire staff for this particular work, which might be even more expensive that 
our present setup here. 

Fifth, such broadeasts, over foreign radio stations would probably be limited, 
influenced, and perhaps even controlled to a certain extent by the authorities in 
those countries. In Indochina, the French and Vietnamese Governments would 
certainly not permit certain items of news or commentaries which now are more 
freely expressed over the VOA radio. 

Finally, I believe that it would be wrong to commit the authority and 
responsibility of the United States IBS broadeasts to these various language areas, 
because the radio stations in those areas would be much more exposed to attack 
and demolition in case of war—and war is raging in Indochina now. It is con- 
ceivable that the Viet Minh could even now without too much difficulty, sabotage 
or blow up the Saigon Radio, if they thought that would serve their purposes 
better. And in that case, if our program were emanating from there, our program 
would also be “kaput.” 

These are but some of the reasons why I feel very strongly that the power 
and responsibility fer the American radio informational program should not be 
scattered in foreign countries around the world. Such a policy would not result 
in more effectiveness, and would weaken rather than strengthen United States 
policy. 

I am convinced that the VOA is now a thoroughly established institution, not 
only in America, but particularly in the minds and hearts of millions of overseas 
listeners who look to us with expectancy and trust for truth in news, information, 
and commentaries which they could not receive from any other source. Let 
VOA continue to be the real ‘Voice of America,’”’ not a mere political pawn or a 
‘“‘red-headed stepchild,” torn, and buffeted by conflicting interests. 


CHINA 


GENERAL—RADIO SITUATION 
1. Number of sets 


It is estimated that there are 1 million radio sets on mainland China, of which 
200,000 are shortwave. Since 1949, the Communists have been trying to increase 
the number of radio sets by local manufacture and imports from the Soviet Union 
and Soviet satellite countries. Pecently it was claimed that vacuum tubes for 
receiving sets had been produced in Shanghai and Nanking. According to these 
announcements, it was now possible to manufacture a complete radio set in China. 
Communist statistics also claim the existence of 5 broadcasting equipment fac- 
tories, 35 city service departments, and 52 special district repair stations in China, 
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in addition to 2 Chinese radio service teams in Korea. Unknown quantities of 
Soviet-made radio sets have been reported on sale in the market at Harbin an 
Canton. Orders for radio sets have also been reported placed in Budapest, 
Hungary. 


2, Listening habits 


One of the factors learned by VOA during the early days of its operations when 
Japan occupied the mainland, was that the Chinese people were incredibly adept 
at hiding radio receivers from hostile authorities and very much given to the 
rapid transmission of news received by radio via the ‘‘bamboo-telegraph.”’ Only 
recently, we had confirmation of the fact that clandestine listening to VOA 
broadcasts continues under the nose of the Communists. In Shanghai, news- 
hungry Chinese pay regular subscription fees to individuals who risk death to 
transcribe the coptents of VOA broadcasts. About 2 years ago, the Chinese 
Communists were «engaged in a frenzied all-out campaign against listening to our 
broadeasts. The Peiping regime organized intensive condemnation rallies, 
purges, and so-called petitions promising not to listen to “the poisonous lies of the 
VOA.” The campaign halted as abruptly as it had begun and it was our belief 
at the time that the Communists through their own zeal had actually provided 
us With needed and widespread publicity. An issue of the official Communist 
publication People’s China went so far as to admit: ‘‘Millions of people in China 
would know the truth about the war in Korea were it not for the shameless lies 
of the Voice of America.” At one anti-VOA rally, a speaker insisted that the 
VOA was more insidious than 10 atomic bombs because it “‘ruined”’ the minds of 
as many people as might be killed by 10 atomic bombs. The deterrents to 
listening on the Communist mainland are many. China seems to be the only 
country in Soviet orbit to have promulgated a death penalty for listening to VOA. 
The branch has heard of at least five instances of execution. It possesses a 
photograph of one of the victims taken shortly before an actual execution. About 
his neck hangs a shortwave receiver. 

But despite these deterrents, secret listening continues. Last winter a student 
from St. John’s University in Shanghai who had escaped to Hong Kong, reported 
to our Consul General that at least 90 percent of the student body listened to the 
VOA. Other comments to this effect are in the possession of the branch, In 
addition, the branch has been apprised of comments by missionaries, educators, 
and businessmen, that VOA Chinese broadcasts are virtually the only link that 
the Chinese mainland has with the non-Communist world. An American specialist 
in Chinese history told the Central Intelligence Agency last winter that ‘‘our 
VOA people have imagination and are doing some good.”” The branch continues 
to receive audience mail from overseas Chinese areas and many letters are from 
listeners who have escaped from the mainland. One recent letter states, ‘‘We 
risk our lives to listen to VOA broadcasting in secret. We heard the lovely sound 
from VOA just like a ray of light pouring into a coffin, Another recent letter 
received from a former Shanghai resident told us that he had daily risked severe 
penalty by listening to VOA. 


FOREIGN BROADCASTS IN CHINESE TO CHINA 


1. U.S. S. R. and satellites broadcast in Chinese 10:45 hours daily. 
2. Indochina and India: Broadeasts originating from the associated states of 
Indochina in Mandarin and Cantonese total 30:55 hours per week. The program 
includes news, music and commentary. Broadcasts originating from India in 
Mandarin Cantonese total 8:15 hours per week. The program includes news, 
commentary, press reviews, and talks. 

3. Taiwan: Radio Taiwan broadcasts in Amoy, Cantonese, and Mandarin 
dialects 11:05 hours per week. The programs include news, anti-Communist 
propaganda, and instructions to guerillas on the mainland. 

4. BBC: BBC broadcasts in Cantonese and Mandarin 45 minutes daily. Only 
news is broadcast in BBC’s Cantonese programs. In Mandarin, the BBC 
program includes news and features (such as survey on Far Eastern affairs, arts 
and sciences, talks, press reviews, etc.). 

5. RFE, RFA, CRF, AFN-RFA: Radio Free Asia broadeasts 4:30 hours per 
week in Cantonese, 4:30 hours per week in Mandarin, and 2:00 hours in the 
Hakka dialect. 

6. Psychowarfare, UN Command: The Psychological Warfare Section broad- 
easts from Tokyo, 1:00 hour daily in Mandarin and 0:30 hour daily in Cantonese. 
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VOA BROADCASTS 
Language 


Eastern standard 
time 






China coast time 





Mandarin (Kuo Yu) 











6 to 6:30 a. m § to 5:30 p. m 
10 to 10:15 a. m 9 to 9:15 p, m 
6 to 6:15 p. m § to 5:15 a. m 
8 to9p. m.* 7 to 8a. m.* 
9:30 to 10 p. m 8:30 to 9a. m 
11 to 11:30 p. m 10 to 10:30 a. m 
Cantonese 7 to 7:30 a. m 6 to 6:30 p. m 
9 to 9:30 p. m.* 8 to 8:30 a. m.* 
11:30 to 12 p. m 10:30 to ll a. m 
Swatow 7 to 7:30 p. m.* 6 to 6:30 a, m.* 


Amoy 





7:30 to 8 p. m.* 6:30 to 7 a. m.* 











Note.,—Programs "narked with asterisk (* 


are tailored specifically for overseas Chinese listeners in 
southeast Asia, although they 


ire heard on the Chinese mainland 














Type of program 





VOA Mandarin dialect broadcasts specially tailored for mainland listeners 
include: news, news footnotes, features, political commentary, culture programs, 
reports on UN activities, economic reports, youth programs, and ‘This I Believe.”’ 

VOA Cantonese dialect broadcasts specially tailored for mainland 
include: news, news footnotes, and commentary. 






listeners 








3. Local USIS8 broadcasting. 


Although no local broadcasting has been possible since 1949, USIS Hong Kong 
supplies the following services to VOA on a more or less regular basis: 

(a) Interviews with refugees from the mainland, 

(b) Production of a 15-minute Mandarin program, entitled “Hsueh Hsi,”’ 
directed at the Communist cadres, 

(c) Production of a Swatow version of the Hsueh Hsi program, 

d) Production of a 1-hour program, the VOA Chinese Hour on a weekly basis, 
specially tailored for local broadcasting to overseas Chinese in southeast 
in both Mandarin and Cantonese, and 

(e) Irregular recordings of statements made by people in the news and of songs 
with special propaganda value 












Asia, 











QUALITY OF RECEPTION 


The following reports from Hong Kong should supply indications of general 
reception conditions along the China coast: 

1. During 1952, 52 reports on reception of VOA Amoy transmissions were re- 
ceived. Shortwave reception on 47 of the 52 days was good and on the other 5 
days, fair. Medium wave: 12 days, good; 25 days, fair; and 15 days, poor. 

2. All 52 reports on VOA Cantonese transmissions received during 1952 indicate 
good reception 

3. During 1952, VOA Mandarin transmissions were monitored on 156 occasions 
In 153 of these, shortwave reception was good, and in 3, fair. On 53 occasions, 
these transmissions were monitored on the medium wave. Twenty-four of these 
indicated good reception; 17, fair; and 12, poor. 

4. During 1952, VOA Swatow transmissions were monitored on 39 occasions 
for both shortwave and mediumwave. On all oceasions, shortwave reception 


was good. Mediumwave reception was, however, 30 percent good and 30 percent 
fair. 

















TARGET AUDIENCE 





1. One of the unique factors about VOA’s Chinese operation is that it must be 
concerned with more than one type of target audience at the same time. While 
we must constantly keep in mind the listening needs of the mainland, we also have 
to be very much aware of the existence of a large listening audience among the 
estimated 12 million overseas Chinese. Our actual listening audience among the 
overseas Chinese is probably greater than our listening audience on the mainland. 
In our broadeasts to the overseas Chinese, we have attempted to inspire anti- 
Communist unity, support for local free governments, and a sense of belonging 
in the ranks of anti-Communist fighters. The branch recognizes that among 
overseas Chinese, who tend to have an apathetic interest in the cold war as such, 
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pecial propaganda treatment is required. A straight diet of hard hitting anti- 
ommunist propaganda is not enough; they must also be told why it is in their 
terests to svmpathize with and support the efforts of free countries 

2. One of the very important target audiences we must reach are Communist 

fficials on the mainland. We are aware that every word broadcast by us is 

ranscribed and monitored in Peiping, and circulated to officials and analysts in 

very much the same manner that we receive monitoring reports of Communist 
broadeasts. The branch has constantly emphasized the importance of Chinese 
roadcast content vis-a-vis relations between our Government and the Peiping 
regime. The branch regards our broadcasts in this sense as a very important 
‘hannel of communication for top level United States Government decisions that 
should be brought to the attention of the Communists at Peiping either for 
psychological warfare purposes or for other strategy. We have always made a 
point of rapidly translating and broadcasting pertinent United States Government 

tatements and have invariably observed quick Peiping reaction. The Peiping 
regime may well be under the assumption that our See ear constitute United 
States Government official reactions to specific Peiping diplomatic and military 
moves. Peiping’s sensitivity to our broadcasts was particularly noticeable during 
our germ warfare counteroffensive in the spring of last year. Our repeated 
lemands for impartial investigation of the charges by the International Red 
Cross made it very difficult for the Communists to maintain a theme of moral and 
righte-us indignation. Similarly, when this branch repeatedly broadcast state- 
ments by Dr. Wu Lien-teh, Chinese epidemiologist, castigating Communist 
germ war propaganda charges, they were forced to implore Dr. Wu to reconsider 
the whole matter from a Chinese point of view and not from any medical code of 

thies: This in itself was a very revealing Maneuver. 

3. With respect to the transmission of material directly for the attention of the 
Communist;, the branch has had the good fortune to obtain the purchase order 
services of Gen. H. J. Ho, former adviser to President Chiang Kai-shek, who was 
at one time minister without portfolio and chief of the anti-Communist mission 
in the free China Government. General Ho has been responsible for writing 4 
scripts weekly which are aimed directly at the Communists, both top officials 
and lower cadre elements. The scripts seek to aggravate Chinese Communist 
relations with the Soviet Union and also seek to create friction among Peiping 
officials. 


JAPAN 


The Japanese language program is the latest addition to the overall VOA 
schedule. It started with the broadcast from San Francisco on September 3, 
1951, during the San Francisco Peace Conference negotiations. Consequently, 
the program is only 18 months old. 

The program is a half-hour in length and is heard every evening in Japan from 
6:30 to 7 p. m., local time. 

The problem faced at the beginning was to devise a type of broadcast which 
would first of all not be subject to the same criticism that Communist broadcasts 
were subject to in Japan. The idea was not to become just as extreme in one 
direction as the Communists were in the other with their broadcasts. Also it 
was realized that during 6 years of American occupation, the Japanese peopl 
have been subject to propaganda in every form. It was believed that they were 
sensitive to any and all forms of propaganda and a program that sounded too 
obviously like propaganda would immediately be condemned without a hearing. 

It was also believed at that time that we should try to propagandize without 
propaganda, and that policy has been followed. It might be pointed out that 
the Tokyo Embassy in its latest evaluation report recently received in this office, 
approves this policy and indicates that it can be the only one for effective use in 
Japan. 

Implementation of this policy, however, does not imply that the Japanese 
language program is soft on the Communist issue. We hit with both fists and 
we do this often. However, in our treatment, we try to do it in an indirect fashion. 
This approach in treatment avoids the danger of rejection, and is in keeping with 
Japanese character. Much of Japanese life is lived through the indirect approach 
to matters of daily concern, and our materials for broadcast so far as possible 
try to follow suit in making a point. As an example, we broadcast a 7-minute 
feature on the treatment of youth in the Communist state. Treatment here was 
not to label Communist Russia as a horrible example, but rather we referred to 
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a “totalitarian state or dictatorship.”’ Only once or twice was Russia referred 
toby name. But this turned out to be an effective broadcast because our listeners 
knew very well whom we meant all along although the whole approach was 
indirect. 

The first several months of programing comprised a critical period as we figura- 
tively wanted to get out foot in the door and to be admitted by the Japanese. 
It turned out that we were successful in this venture and numerous letters indi- 
cated wide acceptance of the program. 

This acceptance has increased and at one time letters reached a high of 700 a 
month, although this figure has dropped off. 

The program is heard only shortwave and consequently has only a potential 
250,000 shortwave receivers as a target. However, relations with the domestic 
radio broadcasters have been excellent so far and a considerable amount of short- 
wave excerpts from our daily program are rebroadcast throughout Japan. The 
greatest number of relays so far have been provided by the Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion of Japan which has an estimated maximum audience of 45 million people 
over one-half the families in Japan), with more than 10 million medium-wave 
radio receivers. 

Accreditation is given to the VOA for all broadcasts from our programs and 
consequently slowly but surely the shortwave audience has increased as a result 
of becoming aware of our programs through the broadcasts of the Broadcasting 
Corp. of Japan. 

The problem of shortwave broadcasts and the extremely limited audience 
involved will no longer exist after April of this year. It is hoped that some time 
during April, medium-wave programing at 1180 kilocycles will carry the VOA 
program to Japan’s vast audience of many millions. 

The VOA program as broadcast now is divided roughly into two portions: 
a light feature which comes at the beginning consisting of interviews, features, 
various aspects of American life, special events, and special request portions 
requested by the network of Japan, the Broadcasting Corp. of Japan, or by 
commercial stations; the heavy portion which is the later portion consists of 
editoriel roundups from American and foreign newspapers, news commentaries, 
and especially written commentaries. It is pointed out no news as such is broad- 
cast in the Japanese language program. The time at which the program is heard 
in Japan is an awkward one for news, as domestic coverage is excellent. It is 
hoped that should an expansion of program time take place that a 15-minute 
straight news program be broadcast to Japan at a time coinciding with the fresh 
news breaks in the United States, presumably 4:30 to 5:30 p. m., daily New York 
time. 

\ considerable activity of the Japanese language program staff is to supply 
materials on request by the Broadcasting Corp. of Japan. One recent example 
of such excellent cooperation took place during the inauguration of President 
Eisenhower. The entire half-hour was devoted to this program including almost 
the full translation of the President’s inaugural address. The Embassy reported 
that network authorities estimated an audience of 25 million Japanese listeners 
heard the special program from the United States. Other reports received 
indicate similar coverage throughout Japan on the broadcasts of the election, 
also arranged on request of the Broadcasting Corp. of Japan. 

The current language program is trying to take advantage of widespread 
interest in Japan about America and what makes it tick. The special interviews 
and special events and human interest features now utilized within the regular 
shortwave program comprise a sort of gimmick which carries to heavier portion 
of the program. The belief is that normally heavier type materials such as com- 
mentaries and editorials, special articles carrying propaganda weight require : 
special effort to listen to. Where it is possible, we try to take advantage of : 
natural interest through the scheduling of a lighter special events in the first 
portion of the half-hour program, believing that the listener will stay tuned for 
the serious discussion later. 

It must be pointed out again that the program for Japan must be done with 
extreme care. The people are sensitive to propaganda which is encompassing 
them from all directions. The United States is especially in an exposed position 
due to the presence of American troops under the Mutual Security Agreement, 
and due to a powerful emerging desire of the Japanese people to attain a complete 
sovereignty in all respects regardless of the Korean war on their borders. 

In conjunction with its anti-Communist approach through subtle treatment, 
the Japanese language program seeks to expound the virtues of democracy in a 
context understandable to the Japanese. This is along the lines of policy guidance 
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under the directive labeled ‘“‘A Positive Approach to Asians’. Programing of 
this type tries to take advantage also of certain Japanese concepts and turn then 
to our own advantage. The Japanese have a high regard for German, and 
French culture including high esteem for their poetry, sculpture, and music. A 
VOA program portion on occasion therefore is devised to point out that America 
has well-known sculptors, artists, and writers. An effort also is made to show 
that in certain areas, American and Japanese sentiments coincide such as for 
example a program describing ceremonies at a cemetery on Memorial Day, 
showing American reverence for the dead, a sentiment which is shared by most 
all Japanese. 

Both the light and heavy portions of the program are devised to follow day-by- 
day guidance and an overall effort is made to keep the program timely. 

\ few comments now in connection with major problems of the language 
program. 

Japan has a highly sophisticated radio audience, used to fairly high-quality 
radio programs. There is no question that Japanese domestic radio programs 
are far and away the best radio programs produced in the entire Far HNastern 
area. Radio Tokyo itself has a staff of more than 45 announcers all carefully 
chosen and trained. All types of programs are broadcast, and compare to overall 
schedules of American radio networks. 

Obviously, a VOA program going into Japan has as its first requirement an 
overall quality that can compare with domestic programs Before the program 
went on the air in 1951, a correct decision therefore was made in recruiting three 
announcers from the Broadcasting Corp. of Japan for employment in New York 
on the language braodcasts. 

These men will be returning to Japan in September and others must be recruited 
in their place. An immediate obstacle, of course, is the MeCarran-Walter Act 
which requires a long process of checking United States Employment Service lists 
and probably submitting various justifications for the hiring of these men. Some 
way should be found for the Japanese lan » program to obtain high-quality 
professionals from Japan without going through an involved process to assure 
the first requirement of the VOA: overall quality matching that of the domestic 
Japanese programs. 

Another problem the desk has is that of attaining a table of organization 
based on specific needs. For example, the need for professional-type announcers 
presupposes that translation work would not be a part of their function at the 
desk. (It would be difficult to find professional-type announcers in Japan for 
hire with VOA who also are professional-type translators.) Translators as such 
should be a separate category at the desk. 

Another problem is that of finding writers with adequate background for 
preparing special commentaries. ‘The desk has one writer now but he doubies 
in brass in helping out the English to the Far East desk. An adequate number 
of writers well-qualified by experience, and, if possible, with area background 
are needed by the desk in order to provide fast material as daily news events 
affecting the area would require. The number of such writers available at the 
desk can mean the difference between a fair program and an honestly effective one. 

As pointed out previously, the desk takes part in a great number of special 
events re yuested by the network in Japan. The latest ‘} request involves the 
coverage for rebroadcast back to Japan of H. I. H. Crown Prince Akihito who is 
on his first trip out of Japan to the western nations. It is believed that the 
various multitudes of details could be worked out smoother if fewer channels 
including those in Washington were involved in the procedure. 

There exists a problem involving field guidance from Japan. Japan only 
recently has become a sovereign nation (on April 28 of last year), and the USIS 
staff has not been fully established. Eventually it is hoped that a regular guid- 
ance report will be available, perhaps on a weekly or monthly basis from Tokyo. 

Operationally, however, in making contacts with the network and in dealing 
with commercial stations, the Tokyo radio unit has been cooperating very well. 

The suggestion made by some people that the field have complete control over 
whether VOA programs should be broadcast over an area or not is believed to 
have no merit. The ideal, it would appear to me, would be central broadcasting 
as we have now, but with very close liaison with the field. It seems to me that 
handing over the directi mn of the present VOA effort to the field would in effect 
result in piecemeal attacks on the cold-war enemy that would inevitably be less 
effective than centralized output. 

Another problem affecting the desk is the need for speed in getting policy 
decisions where new and significant news developments suddenly break. Some- 
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times it has been found necessary to wait a long period of time for policy decisions 
affecting program contents. 

Speed also is required on occasion in meeting certain administrative problems, 
some of which influence effectiveness of programing. A major problem of this 
type at our desk is the obvious need to increase our total broadcast time. Recent 
figures on Communist radio programs broadcast into Japan indicate that the 
Soviet radio, Pyongyang radio, Radio Free Japan and Peiping, beam 13% hours 
of programs to Japan every day. This figure compares with the VOA output to 
Japan of a half hour in the Japanese language and another half hour in English. 
For effective counterpropaganda, it would seem that flexibility should be avail- 
able to VOA in countering Communist output as reports from the field may 
indicate. 

In summary, here are some points in connection with the program. 

1. The language program is 18 months old now starting broadcasts on September 

1951. 

2. It is heard only on shortwave now but indications are, mediumwave broad- 
casts will begin in April and will have a potential audience of 45 million Japanese 

3. The program seeks to propagandize without propaganda, utilizing so- 
called light features including special events and interviews to help maintain 
interest in the sericus portion. 

4. A portion of the program is regularly relayed from 10:15 to 10:30 at night 
in the so-called overseas hour of the Broadcasting Corp. of Japan, which also 
includes materials from BBC and other overseas programs. 

5. In addition to the aforementioned, excerpts from the shortwave program 
are very frequently used throughout the daily broadcast schedule of the Broad- 
casting Corp. of Japan. 

6. The program aims to hit the target groups as outlined in the Country Paper 
which includes labor intellectuals, vouth, and women. 

7. The Embassy has indicated in its evaluation reports that the program is 
effective. 

8. Outstanding programs heard over the relay of the Broadcasting Corp. of 
Japan to big audiences have been the following: The presidential election reports; 
the presidential inauguration; the world series; the Japanese sovereignty program. 

9. Hard-hitting anti-Communist propaganda is used but every effort is made 
to utilize indirect approaches in conformance with Japanese mental attitudes. 

10. The program must be of high quality in order to match domestic radio 
programs. This requirement reflects upon the need for a specific kind of T/O. 

Attached are some typical listeners letters received in the past month. (Exhibit 
A.) (Exhibit A, Exhibit B, and Exhibit C are a part of the committee file.) 


KOREA 


GENERAL RADIO SITUATION 
1. Number of sets 


The ROK Ministry of Communications and the Chief of HLKA in Pusan hav: 
released estimates on the number of radio receiver sets now in use in South Korea. 
Contrary to the previously reported data, the Korean officials claim that the num- 
ber of radio receivers has actually inereased since the Korean war began because 
a) UN troops brought many receivers, mostly portables, into the country and 
later sold as they were rotated back home; (6) a certain number of sets have been 
smuggled from Japan and other countries. 

The officials estimate that there are at present in South Korea 85,000 radio 
receiver sects, as follows: 


Zadio receivers (general use at home) } gia 83, 500 
Portable radio receivers (battery sets) 1, 000 
Radio receivers in motor vehicles 4. tah 500 

Total . d jee wweody dirty 85, 000 


One factor that casts a degree of doubt on these figures is that listeners fees, one 
of the surest methods of estimating the distribution of radio sets, were suspended 
shortly after the outbreak of the war. In the absence of other supporting data, 
it is doubtful whether this estimate is more than a guess on the part of the Korean 
officials, who in anv case omit from their estimate 2,500 radio sets distributed by 
USIS for community listening throughout Korea. These, in addition to 5,000 
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radio sets in the possession of United States and UN personnel, which are fre- 
quently used by the Koreans to pick up VOA and UNC Korean broadcasts, would 
bring the number of radio sets available to Koreans to 92,500—a figure more than 
three times higher than previously reported USIS estimates. 


2. Listening habits 


Before the Korean war, Korea (North and South) had, next to Japan, more 
radio sets in proportion to the population than any other country in the Far East 
With 100,000 sets-in the North and 184,000 in the South, the Korean. radio net- 
work was the most important information and entertainment medium in the 
country. A high illiteracy rate and a modest number of newspapers with limited 
circulation contributed greatly to the popularity of radio. The division of Korea 
into two separate states also enhanced the importance of radios. Both govern- 
ments were exploiting the radio for propaganda purposes, and the radio was an 
effective means of disseminating propaganda north and south across the 38th 
parallel. 

War, the wholesale confiscation of radio sets (primarily shortwave) by both the 
Communist and ROK governments, and the power shortage, have reduced the 
number of direet listeners and made listening difficult. In the North, listening is 
even dangerous. Still, the radio has become the most important source of news 
for the Koreans; if they did not personally have access to a radio, it was usually 
the source of news for the grapevine, which reached into every corner. 


3. Domestic radio service 


The Republic of Korea broadcasts 10% hours a day by medium wave over 13 
stations of the Korean Broadcasting System. 


; 


1. Who owns sets 


Radio sets for the most part are owned by individuals, the majority of whom 
are in the upper economic brackets. These include government officials, army 
personnel, and businessmen. There are an unknown number of community 
radio receivers as well as individual receivers distributed by USIS for monitoring 
purposes, 

FOREIGN BROADCASTS TO KOREA 


Radio Peiping broadcasts 1 hour per day in the Korean language. 

The U. 8. 8S. R. beams to Korea 3 hours per day over short and medium wave 
facilities located at Khabarovsk and Vladivostok. The programs consist of news, 
commentaries, features, and music. 

BBC has no Korean language output. 

There are no reports on Radio Free Asia’s activity in Korea. 

Radio Pyongyang (North Korea) broadcasts 9 hours a day in the Korean 
language. 


Far East ENGLISH SERVICE 


The Far East English service is the only means by which the United States can 
speak to all countries in Asia simultaneously, and with the same words. Actually, 
we are broadcasting in English to an area where English is the second or third 
language of a great number of listeners. This is an area where English is the lan- 
guage used between nations, and in some cases the only common national language. 
English as a language is taught in schools in every country in Asia. 

This service of the Voice of America covers the following countries and areas 
Australia, Burma, China, Formosa, Indochina, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Malaya, 
New Zealand, Oceania, Philippines, Thailand, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 

While Ceylon, India and Pakistan are not within the area of responsibility of 
this service, they must be considered as in it for the output of this service, since: 

A. Our signals are heard in these countries as evidenced by our mail. We will 
have an even greater number of listeners in these countries after VOA-Columbo 
starts relaying our southeast Asia programs. 

B. From the point of view of the Asian countries to which this service is directed, 
these three countries are considered an integral part of the south and southeast 
\sian family of nations. 

The countries, and listeners, in the area vary in their perception and under- 
standing of English through the following degrees 

1. Australia and New Zealand where the language is native 

2. Hong Kong where there is equal listening to Chinese and English 
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3. Philippines where more than 30 percent of the people speak English, where 
English is the most common language among the 49 native languages and dialects 
and more common even than the national language, Tagalog. 

4. Burma, Malaya, Japan, Formosa, India, Ceylon, and other councries which 


do varying amounts of English broadcasting domestically through their own radio 
systems. 








PURPOSE AND CONTENT OF 





BROADCASTS 


The purpose of the Far East. English service is to work for the attainment of the 
foreign policy objectives of the United States by presenting a true picture of 
United States aims, by creating a psychological strength and resistance to Soviet 
imperialism, by counteracting anti-American slanders, and by exposing the fraud 
of international communism. 

The output of the Far East service is 12 hours 45 minutes per week, not counting 
repeat programs from New York, or medium wave rebroadcasts from relay bases 

8 hours and 45 minutes of this is the general Far Eastern Service, 3 hours and 
30 minutes of this is English to Japan, 30 minutes of this is English to the Philip- 
pines. 

With slight differences, the programs are all similar in overall content. Natur- 
ally the broadcasts to Japan and the Philippines are angled more to these two 
countries than the rest, but since they can be heard over the same area as the 
general service, the whole area has to be kept in mind when they are prepared. 

The content of the programs on a percentage basis is as follows: 


Percent 


News 20. 2 
Political commentary 21. 6 
Informational features 25. 9 
Social and eultural features 15. 9 


Documentary features 3 


4.0 
Music features 6 


Political commentaries accomplish two purposes: 

A. Place in proper perspective the fraudulent Soviet and C 
and ideologies 

B. Exemplify the advantages of a free and democratic government, and th 
strength to be obtained through mutual cooperation. 

Fourteen 7-minute commentaries per week are included in this service output. 
They come from several sources: House-written commentaries, 
and section-written commentaries. 


ommunistie claims 


division-writter 


Frequently the commentary purpose is accomplished through a reporting of 
editorial opinions of domestie and foreign newspapers. 

During the course of the U. N. General Assembly, six commentary spots per week 
originate at the U. N.-and report the happenings with an explanation and reaffirma- 
tion and justification of the United States position. 

Material of a commentary type is also included in the information feature 
category. “Commentators Digest’ is a good example and features a summary of 
contents by the nations’ radio commentators. ‘‘USA In World Affairs” is another 
and each week features an interview with a policymaker in the United States 
Government explaining the United States stand on a particular question. 

Typical of the other informational features, ‘‘Radio University’? which reports 
outstanding scientific progress in the United States (medical, chemical, ete.) and 
aimed at keeping professionals posted on the latest developments in their fields. 
Exemplifying the freedom of information and action possible in the United States, 
more requests for the scripts of this program for reference files are received by 
mail and through USIS posts than can be handled. 

An outstanding documentary feature of the service is “‘Report On Korea’’ 
which portrays the part being played by 37 free nations in rebuilding the war 
damage in South Korea. This program features representatives of all participating 
nations as recorded in Korea by the VOA war correspondent, and material recorded 
in the countries concerned by USIS posts. This program has just been given 
honorable mention by the Ohio State Institute for Education by Radio as one 
which does an excellent job of furthering international understanding. 
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ESTIMATED RADIO SETS AND POTENTIAL AUDIENCE 


A potential 15 million radio sets and 100 million listeners to the Far East 
English Service by July 1, 1953, is a definite probability. 


. . Estimated Shortwave 
Country number of sets sets 


Australia___- . 2, 250, 800 400, 000 


Burma 15, 000 15, 000 


(China 1, 000, 000 200, 000 
Formosa 2 80. 000 36, 000 
Indochina . 43, 000 39, 300 
Indonesia 500, 000 100, 000 
Japan 10, 000, 000 300, 000 
Korea: 

South 85, 000 

North. 40, 000 ( 
Malaya 124, 000 , 500 
New Zealand 481, 854 , 000 
Oceana (?) 1 
Philippines 300, 000 ? 
Thailand 100, 000 50, 000 
India 751, 000 516, 800 
Pakistan ; 70, 600 56, 800 


Ceylon ‘ 47, 000 36, 000 


Estimated totals... d 15, 888, 254 2, 205, 400 


Estimated number of listeners per set varies tremendously from country to 
country, all the way from 2 to 20. Taking the smallest possible combination of 
figures (2 persons per set, and 2,205,400 shortwave sets) would give a potential 
audience of almost four and a half million listeners. This figure can justifiably 
be made much larger. 

Medium-wave relays of the broadcasts of this service are available to listeners 
in the Philippines from the VOA medium-wave transmitter at Malolos, plus 
relays of certain of the service programs by commercial stations in the Philip- 
pines. These signals are also audible in adjacent countries, Formosa, Hong Kong, 
China, Indochina, New Zealand, and others, thus adding an unknown medium- 
wave potential audience. 

The addition of the medium-wave transmitters John and Jade, will add a tre- 
mendous potential of medium-wave listeners in all countries except India, Pak- 
istan, Ceylon, and possibly Burma; however, it will be necessary te await field- 
reception surveys before reliable estimate of listeners is possible It is not hard 
to visualize a potential audience for this service in the future varying from 30 
to 100 million. 

QUALITY OF SIGNAL 


This service, like others in the division, is constantly striving for better reception 
throughout the area and has achieved some excellent results 

For the past year this service has been developing the technique of simultane- 
ous programing to the point that five programs per week are now being broad- 
cast by this technique. This technique is applicable only in the cases where 
programs can be prepared and recorded several weeks in advance. In such 
cases, a copy of the original recording is shipped to the Manila relay base which 
broadcasts the program from this recording simultaneously with the New York 
broadcast, rather than relaying the New York broadcast. In effect, the listener 
within range of the Manila relay base hears a fresh, clean, static-free broadcast, 
while the listener not in the range of MRB can hear the original broadcast from 
New York. (See diagram.) 
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SIMULTANEOUS PROGRAMMING 
A: YOA Broadcast from New York reaches listener with interference, 


B. Honolulu releyes New York program which reaches listener with increased 
volume but with proportionately increased interference. 


C. Manila originates program from duplicate of disk used in New York. Manila 
Signal reaches listener with no interference. 


STATIC : —-= 


FADING : wee 
** 


USIS Burma last fall recorded samples of the English shortwave broadcasts 
of All India Radio, BBC, and VOA-Manila relay bases. At the time VOA 
Manila was broadcasting a program from disk simultaneously with New York. 

The test recording shows that the program from VOA-Manila was the loudest, 
clearest, and most understandable of the three. The simultaneous broadcasting 
technique can be used on a maximum of up to 50 percent of the programs broad- 
cast by the service. All programs of a current nature, news, short-range policy, 
and commentary material which must be up to the minute, must be aired through 
direct shortwave, because of the time element involved. However, up to 50 
percent of the programs comprising part of the output of features, documentaries, 
and musical .eatures can eventually be broadcast on a simultaneous basis. 

For the past year and a half, this service has carried the simultaneous idea 
one step further through a weekly half-hour broadcast to the Philippines. In 
cooperation with OSB, and USIS-Philippines, this weekly half-hour program is 
broadcast both from New York and VOA medium wave, Manila from identical 
recordings. In addition, a copy of the tape recording is supplied to USIS- 
Philippines, which makes copies and distributes them to commercial and educa- 
tional domestic stations throughout the Philippines. These are broadcast at 
the best local listening time, and with the best possible local promotion. Based 
on the results received from this particular type of program operation, this serv- 
ice recently submitted a recommendation for a reorganization of part of the Far 
East English Service expanding this type of operation to inelude all countries in 
che area. 

AUDIENCE AND REACTION 


Listeners to the Far East English service in Asia are the influential though, 
molders of Asia. Primary targets of the service include government officials in 
each country, & high percentage of whom speak English; and students who are 
studying English, and who have the most inquisitive minds and desire to know 
what is going on in the world. 

During 1952, 7,643 English letters were received from the Far East. 
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During January 1953, IBS received 1,573 letters from the Far East, of which 
783 (49.9 percent) were in reference to Far East English service programs. 

The November-December 1952 issue of the VOA English program-schedule 
booklet was sent to over 30,000 persons in the Far East who had requested it 
Not included in this figure are the two other editions which contain the Far East 
English program schedule. 

Reports constantly coming to IBS give indications of who listens to the Far 
Kast English service: 

An American who returned from Shanghai reports that VOA Far East English 
broadcasts enjoy a good reputation since they are considered the only source of 
uncensored news. 

There are reports that many Soviet officia's stationed in China listen to VOA 
Far East. English broadcasts. 

VOA English broadcasts have a following in Tibet, and people who can under- 
stand English are in great demand as translators for broadcasts. Tibetans seem 
to be particularly interested in news commentaries. 

Kim IL Sung, according to a former top-level woman propagandist in the 
North Korean Government, has s large staff of translators translating VOA and 
AFRS broadcasts since he knows TASS and his own news services are not accurate. 

In South Korea, President Syngman Rhee’s wife is a regular listener to Far East 
English programs. 

A former Radio Malaya official reports that VOA Far East English programs 
are quite popular in Singapore and Malaya. 

For most foreign residents in China, the Far East English service is the only 
contact with the outside world. 

English-speaking Chinese find it safer to listen in English which is less likely to 
be understood by the local policeman. 

Far East English broadcasts are least likely to be jammed. 


ENGLISH BROADCASTS TO ASIA 


The Free, Neutral, and Communist Worlds all realize the necessity of broad- 
casting in English to the Far East. 

Here is a breakdown of the number of hours broadcast to the Far East per week 
in English by the leading international broadcasting countries: VOA Far East 
English service, 12 hours, 45 minutes; BBC Far East English service, 12 hours, 15 
minutes; U. S. 8S. R. Far East English service, 21 hours; Swiss Asian service, 33 
hours; Italian Far Eastern service, 8 hours 45 minutes; Swedish Far Eastern serv- 
ice, 12 hours 15 minutes; Indian Far Eastern service, 10 hours 55 minutes; Austral- 
ian South and southeast Asian service, 124 hours 45 minutes; Vietnam southeast 
Asia service, 19 hours, 15 minutes; Vietnam southeast Asia service, 3 hours, 30 
minutes; Communist China Far East. English service, 10 hours, 30 minutes; 
Indonesian southeast Asian service, 7 hours; Thai southeast Asia service, 10 
hours, 30 minutes. 

COOPERATION WITH USIS 


The extent of the cooperation which this Service has received from the field 
varies from country to country. Most outstanding is USIS Philippines. 

The half hour weekly program broadcast to and throughout the Philippines by 
IBS, America Calling the Philippines, is integrated almost completely into the 
local country program of USIS. R continual flow of letters, dispatches, and cables 
circulated between the Service and USIS Philippines. 

The field sends suggestions for future programs, outlines themes which USIS 
is stressing and which IBS could well supplement, and reports of surveys which 
are continually being taken on the program to indicate its effectiveness, USIS 
has been responsible for placing the program on five domestic stations in coordina- 
tion with the VOA broadcast. The Service likewise in cooperation with OSB is 
constantly preparing special recordings for USIS to use locally when such material 
for one reason or another is not suitable for or available for the weekly half hour 
program. This cooperation could well be a pattern that could be copied by all 
other USIS posts and IRP desks to the advantage of all. 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER A. MINER, JR., ACTING CHIEF, 
CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, IRD 


Senator HickenLoopEr. We would like to hear now from Mr. Walter 
A. Miner, Jr., for a few minutes before we adjourn. Do you have a 
statement, Mr. Miner? 

Mr. Minar. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator HickenLooprr. Would you care to read that? You 
weren't on during public session, were you? 

Mr. Miner. No, I wasn’t. I was on executive session last night. 

Senator HickeNLoorrer. Do you have a biographical sketch? 

Mr. Miner. It is attached to the statement here, Senator. 

Senator HickgeNLoopsr. All right, it will go into the record with 
your statement. You may proceed. 

Mr. Miner. I would like to say briefly that I am an electrical engi- 
neer, a graduate engineer. I have been working in electronics for 
approximately 11 vears. Ihave been with the Voice of America since 
December 1950. 


FUNCTIONS OF CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 


My present job is Aeting Chief of the Construction Division, which 
is charged with the job of building the radio stations that we use for 
broadcasting. 

The responsibilities of the Construction Division, IRD, are, briefly, 
to carry out the facilities construction program as directed by policy- 
making authority and as funds therefor are appropriated by the Con- 
gress. The Construction Division does this based on plans and 
specifications prepared by the Engineering Division, of which Mr. Ross 
is the Acting Chief, and he testified early this mornng. 

As Chief of the Construction Division I have contributed to the 
paper, the Future of the International Broadcasting Service—an En- 
gineering Opinion, prepared by the acting ¢ thief engine ver and the Acting 
Chief, Engineering Division. I subscribe to the views presented in 
this paper and in particular would like to point out exhibits G and H 
of this paper. These exhibits show the progress that has been made 
in the radio facilities expansion program—progress in the face of great 
difficulties and under pressure. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED DURING CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The major difficulties encountered during the construction program 
are as follows: 

1. Inadequate priorities ratings compared with defense agencies 
have hampered the procurement of the complex mass of electronic 
and related equipment needed by the Voice of America. 

2. Shortage of qualified engineering manpower brought on not only 
by the national scarcity but by the public law which requires full in- 
vestigation of applicants with a time delay of up to 6 months before 
they can be placed on the payroll. This lag has cost us many qualified 
peopl» 

3. Constant change in personnel at top management levels bas re- 
sulted in shifting policies and policy interpretation. 
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Since I have been here, a little over 2 vears, we have had at least 
3 directors and 3 or 4 administrators, and every time they change, 
why the directives and the manner of doing things change with them. 

Senator Green. May I interrupt to ask if you think that there is 
an unusual amount of change? 

Mr. Miner. I think that this organization would greatly benefit 
from the.kind of management the FBI has gotten from Mr. Hoover. 
A long-term career management with a steady guiding hand at the 
top would do us a Jot of good, not a new administrator every 3 or 6 
months. Does that answer your question, Senator? 

Senator Green. What has the FBI to do with it? 

Mr. Miner. I say the type of management that they have had 
one good top man is the type of management we need over a long 
period, not a continuing change. 

Senator Green. Do you think these men were dissatisfied with the 
job and got out voluntarily, or submitted a resignation or something 
of that kind? 

Mr. Miner. No, [ have no direct knowledge of why these top people 
were changed. Iam not in that direct contact with them. 

4. Constant reorganization and investigation have resulted in waste 
of time, money, and hindered progress. 

As I mentioned to you gentlemen last night, you are our third Con- 
gressional committee this year, and we spend a lot of time writing 
statements like this, preparing data and so on in answer to requests 
from many different people, not only in the executive branch but in 
the legislative branch. 

I think if we could report to one group, we would be a lot better off. 

Senator Green. But if these groups ask different questions, per- 
haps they can elicit additional information. If they all ask the same 
questions, it seems to me that it is very little work for you to print 
the same report. 

Mr. Miner. They ask the same questions in different forms, and 
they always want the data in a different manner. They ask essen- 
tially for the same information but they ask for it over and over again 
It means retyping, rewording, and bringing it up to date constantly. 

A fifth flaw that exists is the dual personnel setup we have. I am 
a civil-service employee. I was in the home office, project engineer 
for a project in Munich, Germany. My counterpart at the other end 
was a Foreign Service employee. We get our personnel records han- 
dled in two different personnel offices. To send a man overseas and 
bring them back requires reams of forms and the offices aren’t even 
in the same city. 

Senator Green. Are you suggesting brevity? 

Mr. Miner. I think we should all be paid by the same appropria- 
tion and under a uniform set of personnel regulations; instead of the 
2 types we now have in the service, we ought to have 1 type. We 
either all ought to be civil-service or we all ought to be Foreign Service 
or all Government service. 

In spite of these flaws and regardless of charges of sabotage and 
incompetence made in the past, I believe that while some mistakes 
have been made, and that we should freely admit this where it is so, 
the engineering staff of the VOA has made a worthwhile and com- 
mendable contribution in the fight against the Communist ideology. 
If I didn’t believe that I would not be here today. 
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REDUCTIONS IN FORCE 


With the present reductions in force, it will be extremely difficult 
to complete the facilities now under contruction. Our staff has al- 
ready been cut to the point where only a single engineer in the home 
office can be spared to protect the Government’s interests in a $12 
million construction program in the Pacific area. With the further 
reductions scheduled for the end of the month, we will be strictly on 
a baling wire basis. In light of these facts, it would be foolhardy 
to attempt to make any further major expansion in VOA facilities 
unless adequate engineering staffing is provided for. 

The suggestion has often been made that we contract for all engi- 
neering services. I submit that this has been done to the greatest 
possible extent. However, it still takes a reasonable staff of qualified 
personnel to follow all these contracts and protect the Government's 
investment. 

I see no point in belaboring here the engineering viewpoint already 
expressed in the paper already mentioned. I would be pleased to 
answer any questions the committee ms vy care to ask on matters within 
my knowledge. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Senator Green, do you have any ques- 
tions? 

Senator GREEN. No further questions. 

Senator HickgenLoorrr. Mr. Holthusen? 


BAKER EAST AND BAKER WEST PROJECT 


Major Hotruusen. Yes. Mr. Miner, you are today the head of the 
Construction Division, are you not? 


Mr. Miner. That is right, sir. 

Major Hotruusen. That means that the projects called Baker 
East and Baker West are under your jurisdiction? 

Mr. Miner. They would have been had they not been suspended. 
I have only been Chief of this Division for 2 months. 

Major Houtruusen. But you have been in the Engineering Di- 
vision for a considerable period of time? 

Mr. Miner. Yes, sir. 

Major Hotruusen. There has been certain testimony to the 
effect that Baker East and Baker West were mistakes, and that the 
discontinuance of the Baker West station in, particular, was predi- 
cated upon the complete inefficiency of design or concept. Do you 
agree with that? 

Mr. Miner. No, sir, I do not. I personally believe that the 
suspension of these projects was a major mistake, and that when the 
taxpayers of this country find out what the cancellation charges 
were—don’t forget, these contracts were already running—that 
those who claim to have saved money by suspending them will find 
themselves wrong. 

Major Ho.ruusen. I noticed newspaper reports to the effect 
that some $20 million were spent or wasted on the construction of 
those projects. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Miner. It is ridiculous on the face of it. In the first place, 
Congress only appropriated approximately $15 million, so we couldn’t 
save $20 million even if we didn’t spend a nickel. 
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In the second place, we bought transmitters and other radio equip- 
ment which are valued up in the neighborhood of 5 or 6 million dollars. 
No one has questioned the design or the suitability of this equipment. 
[t is high-class, quality manufactured equipment. No one has 
challenged the transmitters themselves. These transmitters are 
currently going into our warehouse where we are going to have 
millions of kilowatts sitting around doing nothing. 

Major Hotruusen. Has this problem of the adequacy of Baker 
West been considered recently by the Engineering Division and by 
outside propagation experts? 

Mr. Miner. Yes, sir. It is still under active consideration. 

Major Hotruusen. What is the opinion of the experts with whom 
you are consulting—and also of your Engineering Division—as to the 
effectiveness of Baker West, if it is completed? 

Mr. Miner. Had Baker West been completed, it is the general 
opinion that it would have been an effective radio station. There is 
no general agreement among the engineers professionally either in our 
own group or at MIT or RCA or CRPL as to the propagation aspects 
of the problem. 

In other words, no one is willing to say that Baker West was in the 
optimum location, but no one, I think, can make the statement that it 
would not have been an effective radio station. 

Major Hotrrausen. The problem, then, is one of propagation, 
which is purely a technical problem, and that is being given additional 
consideration? 

Mr. Miner. That is right, sir. 

Major Hottuusen. Why wasn’t it given serious definitive consider- 
ation before that station was contemplated and construction started? 

Mr. Miner. It certainly was given consideration. I believe we 
spent in the neighborhood of $30,000 to $50,000 on propagation 
studies to make sure these stations were properly located. 

I would also like to point out that you don’t build a radio station 
where propagation studies tell you to built it—we would like to put 
a medium wave transmitter in Red Square in Moscow, but there are 
other reasons that we can’t do it. We have to consider factors like 
power cost, the cost of radio wire lines to feed the programs to the 
transmitters, the cost of land in the area, the type of land we are con- 
demning, and so on. There are a great many factors to consider, and 
you just don’t do it on the basis of any one factor. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. Are there any other locations on the west 
coast that appear to be more desirable than Baker West—southern 
California, for instance? 

Mr. Miner. Well, we already have plants in California. We have 
plants at Dixon and Delano, Calif. 

Senator HickenLoorper. Then why put one at Baker West if you 
have facilities? 

Mr. Miner. Because the Baker West plant was much more power- 
ful. It would have been the most powerful shortwave radio station 
in the world today, had we been permitted to complete it. 


AURAL ABSORPTION BELT 


Senator HickENLoorER. What is in this story about the aural ab- 
sorption belt? It seems that your Baker West project had to cut 
through that belt and was having its signal absorbed. 
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Mr. Mrner. I am not an expert on propagation. We have several 
on the staff who are. However, this aural absorption is a factor which 
has been known for years, and which to this day cannot be accurately 
computed, and with all the correspondence I have seen with MIT on 
this problem, they say in effect we don’t know how to take this aural 
absorption into account. Therefore, we will neglect it. 

Senator HickKENLOoPER. Don’t they take it into account by avoiding 
it, so that it doesn’t get into the path of your signal? 

Mr. Miner. You do this where you can. 

Senator HickENLoopER. The information I have is that you put 
up this transmitter in Washington and that the direction of your 
signal takes it through the edge of the aural absorption belt. There 
is a little question about that. 

Mr. Miner. This is true during certain times. 

Senator HickENLooPER. Thatis right. My information also states 
that if you moved it down to southern California, you could have 
avoided the aural absorption belt, and gotten your signal through 
many times stronger to your target area. That is the information ] 
have, and I wonder why you put it in a place where it is absorbed by 
that ty + of interference? 

Mr. Miner. For one thing, the cost of power in southern Cali- 
fornia would have cost us many thousands of dollars, and I believe 
the figure is up in the hundreds of thousands of dollars annually more 
than it would have cost up in Washington. 

Secondly, the Baker stations were not just supposed to be one 
station on each edge of the country. They were supposed to be three. 
And actually, as | recall, the Washington site was the No. 2 location, 
and had we followed the plan all the w ay through there would have 
been one built out at Anchorage and one further south, down prob- 
ably in southern California. 

Also radio propagation is not controlled only by aural absorption, 
and it is wise to have a diversity of paths, that is, more than one path 
over which to shoot your radio beam. 

You don’t want-to put all your eggs in one basket. It is possible 
that at some times the northern path will be actually superior to the 
southern path. 

Senator HickENLooPER. Do you have anybody in your organiza- 
tion that knows about this? 

Mr. Miner. Yes, I would refer you, if you want to go into details 
on this, to Mr. Jacobs, who talked to you in executive session last 
night. 

Senator HicKeNLoopeEr. I am interested in it because there have 
been some rather positive statements made by people that it is a bad 
location. They have said that there were other elements rather 
than the location, which entered into the decision that it be placed 
there. 

Mr. Miner. I don’t have any knowledge of such elements, Senator. 

Senator HickenLooper. I don’t either; I just heard rumors. 

Mr. Miner. I was not directly involved with the choice of this 
location. All I can tell you is what I have read in the files, and you 
are welcome to come and look through them, or I can bring them over 
to you on this Baker site problem. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Has MIT been investigating this matter? 
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Mr. Miner. I believe they set up a committee of these radio 
propagation experts to look into the matter further, and as far as | 
know, to this day there is no agreement among these experts. 

Major Hourausen. Senator, Dr. Johnson, the Administrator of 
the program, has selected as one of his advisers Dr. Beverage, who is 
one of the directors of RCA Laboratories, to investigate this question 
of propagation. 

Senator HickENLooPER. Yes. Thank you. Your biographical data 
will be incorporated in the record. 

(The biographical data submitted by Mr. Miner is as follows:) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WALTER A. MINER, JR., 


Name: Miner, Walter A., Jr. 

Address: 65-21A 224th Street, Bayside, Long Island, N, Y. 

Birthplace: New York, N. Y. 

Date of birth: December 10, 1921. 

Present position: IRD, Chief, Construction Division (acting). 

Education: 1934-38, De Witt Clinton High School. 

1938-42, School of Technology, College of City of New York. 

1942, bachelor of electrical engineering degree. 

1946-50, Graduate School, Stevens Institute of Technology. Completed 20 
graduate credits in electrical engineering. 

Experience: 1942-44, Electrical engineer, Federal Telephone & Radio Corp. 
Project engineer on design and development of communications equipment in 
the telephone and telegraph field. Experience in the design and testing of 
telephone amplifiers, repeaters, carrier telegraph equipment, test equipment, 
portable lighweight communications equipment for United States Army. 

1944-46, Communications officer, United States Navy. Attended Naval 
Communications School at Harvard University. Communications officer on 
board U. 8. 8S. Amick (D. E. 168). In charge of operation and maintenance of 
complete ship’s communication plant including radio receivers, transmitters, 
surface and air search radar, underwater sound detection equipment, and in 
general all electronic equipment on destroyer type-vessel. 

1946, Commanding officer, U. S. S. Amick (D. E. 168. Assumed command of 
ship. Responsible for safety, training and morale of 200 men, 6 officers, and for 
operations of ship. 

1946-50, Senior engineer, Federal Telephone & Radio Corp., Clifton N. J. 
Responsible as project engineer for design, development, and construction of 
pre-production models of intricate electronic communications equipment in- 
cluding multichannel carrier telephone and telegraph equipment. Carried projects 
valued at $135,000 and $225,000 from the idea state to practical preproduction 
models. Coordinated the efforts of a team of 5 to 9 engineers, 2 to 4 technicians 
and several draftsmen. 

1950-53, radio engineer, United States Department of State, International 
Broadcasting Division. Assigned to supervision and engineering of additional 
temporary studio facilities in the New York area and installation of tape playback 
room. These eight studios have been in operation since the summer of 1951 
Next assigned as project engineer (home office) for Project Cast, a high-power 
radio transmitting and receiving station under construction at Munich, Germany 
This project is nearly completed. Recently assigned as Chief, Construction 
Division (acting), having direct supervision of the IRD construction program 

Additional data: Inventor or coinventor, United States Patents 2,429,641; 
2,395,887. Several additional patents pending 

Associate member, Institute of Radio Engineers; associate member, Audio 
Engineering Society; member advisory board, Volunteer Electronics Co. 3-36, 
United States Naval Reserve, with rank of lieutenant. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF FUTURE HEARINGS 
Senator HickENLOOPER. We will have a recess at this time and will 


meet in room 317 this afternoon. There are some demonstrations 
they want to put on down there. I think tomorrow morning, instead 
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of meeting at 10 o’clock we will meet at 9 o’clock. We are anxious 


to conclude these hearings tomorrow, rather than Thursday. I think 
it will be essential, therefore, to meet at 9 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, the hearing was recessed at 1:15 p. m. until 2 p. m., 
the same day, when the hearing was resumed.) 





AFTERNOON SESSION, TUESDAY, MAY 12, 1953-——2:05 P. M. (CONTIN UED) 











Senator HickeNLooprer. The subcommittee will come to order, 
please. 

The first witness this afternoon will be Mr. William Halstead, elec- 
tronics engineer. I think it would be better, because of the acoustics 
in the room, if you sat at the side of the table. We can hear you 
very well from there. Will you be seated, Mr. Halstead, please. | 
notice you have a biographical sketch here. It can go into the record 
in its entirety at the beginning of your testimony. You were born in 
New York, you are a graduate of Haverford College, and you have 
been in radio work and in foreign activities. We will put the entire 
biography into the record. 


(The biographical sketch submitted by Mr. Halstead is as follows: ) 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WILLIAM 8. HALSTEAD 


Mr. Halstead is president of Unitel, Inc., a telecommunications engineering and 
planning firm, and Multiplex Development Corp., both of New York City. He 
was born at Mount Kisco, N. Y., in 1903, and is a graduate of Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa., where he received a bachelor of science degree in 1927, and was 
elected a member of Phi Beta Kappa. He is a senior member of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers, is the holder of 25 United States patents on radio systems and 
devices, and has been engaged in the radiocommunications and broadcast develop- 
ment field for more than 20 years, dating from service as a civilian radio engineer 
in the Office of the Chief Signal Officer, United States Signal Corps, Washington, 
D. C., in 1929-31. 

Mr. Halstead and his associates of Unitel, Inc., currently are engaged under 
contract with the Nippon Television Network Corp. as supervisory engineers in 
charge of construction in Tokyo of the anchor station of the national television 
network for Japan, and subsequent planning and construction of the national net- 
work system, which-will provide television and general telecommunications relay 
services throughout the country. 

During 1951 and 1952, Mr. Halstead, as engineering associate of Crosy Labora- 
tories, Ine., with Major Henry F. Holthusen and Dr. Walter J. Duschinsky, were 
invited to Japan by the organizers of the present Nippon Television Network 
Corp., and prepared the initial network plan. While in Japan, this advisory 
group recommended the use of the same television standards as are employed in 
the United States, which subsequently were adopted by the Japanese Government. 

In 1952, Mr. Halstead and other members of the same television advisory group 
were invited to Turkey by the Government of that country, and later prepared, 
as part of a formal report, a national television and telecommunications network 
plan, which is now under consideration by officials of the Republic of Turkey. 

Prior to his work in connection with television network planning ‘in the inter- 
national area, Mr. Halstead was associated with Mr. Murray G. Crosby, then 
with the Paul Godley Co., in planning the Rural Radio Network System of New 
York State, a statewide relay broadcast system in which a group of mountaintop 
FM breadeast stations now provide blanket coverage of all rural areas of New 
York State without use of interconnecting wire lines. This system provided the 
basic relay ideas that now are incorporated in the Japanese and Turkish national 
network plans. 

During the war period from 1941 to 1945, Mr. Halstead was president of 
Halstead Traffic Communications Corp., an engineering and development organ- 
ization which served as prime contractor to the United States Signal Corps, 
United States Navy, Office of Scientific Research and Development, and Office 
of War Information. Developments of this company were used during the war 
in various parts of the world, including the military broadcast system employed 
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the Persian Gulf area, airport traffic control and communications equipment, 
ltiplex broadcast apparatus for overseas transmissions, radar systems, and 
er specialized apparatus. The company also took a leading part in the develop- 
ent of railroad radio communications by use of very high frequency (VHF) 
1 inductive techniques. In 1945, as a result of the pioneering work of Mr. 
lalstead’s firm in the field of railroad and highway radiotelephony, the patents 
and other assets of the company were acquired by Farnsworth Television & 
Radio Corp., Fort Wayne, Ind., and the engineering staffs of the two companies 
were merged. 

From 1945 to date, Mr. Halstead has served as consultant or engineering 
associate to a number of organizations, including Crosby Laboratories, Inc., 
Farnsworth Television & Radio Corp., Rural Radio Network, Inc., National 
Mobile Radio System, International Telecommunications Union, and Transit 
Radio, Ine. 


Senator HickENLooPER. You also have a prepared formal state- 
ment, I notice. 

Mr. Hausteap. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Would you care to read that in full or 
could you paraphrase it for us? 

Mr. Hausreap. I think I can paraphrase it. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. You may proceed in any way you like. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM S, HALSTEAD, ELECTRONICS ENGINEER 


Mr. Hausreap. I would like to say at the outset that the plans that 
are to be presented here are largely in pictorial form, because it is 
necessary to use maps and other data of the type that can be best 
shown by means of slides. So what I am going to do is to quickly 
trace the plan that has been accomplished to date, and then we will 
turn out the lights and we will have the different plans that have been 
drafted for various areas in the world on the screen here at the end of 
the room. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN INTERNATIONAL TELEVISION 


The statement that has been prepared, I think, will outline in a 
broad way the general scheme of things and tell just what is involved 
in connection with the application of television in certain foreign 
areas. Here in the United States we accept television and trans- 
continental relay transmission of these programs largely as a form of 
entertainment and as a channel of general information. What is not 
so generally recognized, and certainly isn’t too well known in this 
country, is the fact that television is the most powerful means that we 
have so far devised to reach the minds of people everywhere, the 
universal picture language of television, the use of the separate sound 
tracks which can be readily adapted by new magnetic processes to 
accommodate the different language translations, which all lend to 
television a very wide flexibility as an informational medium of 
primary importance for use in practically all countries of the world. 

And in this connection I would like to point out that a recent issue 
of the UNESCO Courier, which is a publication of the United Nations, 
has reported that 54 countries and territories were in the process of 
developing television broadcasting. Thirteen had regular television 
service in operation. Eleven were conducting experimental telecasts. 
Another 30 were preparing to inaugurate television service. This is 
indisputable evidence of the impact of television internationally, 
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leaving no doubt that this form of communication, with its univer- 
sally understood picture language and show-how techniques, will 
provide the most effective channel that has so far been created to 
reach the minds of men. 

The rapid emergence of television in the international field has 
stimulated thought among engineers and others in the direction of 
finding practicable ways and means by which countries not presently 
served by adequate telecommunications, and handicapped by basi 
economic problems, could use television, and related telecommuni 
cation relay services to maximum advantage. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN USE OF TELEVISION 


This entire problem has been a matter of concern among engineers 
of the various companies here in the United States and abroad 
largely for the reason that with the exception of the United States 
and possibly England and France, most of the technical assistance 
involved in installing television and in putting in television equipment 
comes from the United States or these few other countries such as 
Great Britain, France, and possibly Germany. 

Therefore engineers in these areas have given a great deal of atten- 
tion to ways and means of solving the problem of use, that is economic 
use, television, and radio-relay techniques. 

The most promising solution to the problem of national television 
and telecommunication relay services in many countries lies in the 
use of the natural vantage points provided by mountaintop sites at 
strategic locations throughout a country. By use of television broad- 
cast equipment at these mountain sites, large-area coverage is pro- 
vided, thereby minimizing the number of stations in a national 
network. 

[ might say here that in many cases stations on mountains here in 
the United States and in Mexico reach out for distances in excess of 
150 miles in serving communities at great range. 

Further, by installation of microwave or very high frequency 
VHF—radio-relay equipment at these mountain sites and at inter- 
mediate mountaintops, if necessary, television programs from national 
or regional studios can be relayed throughout an entire nation in thi 
most effective manner. By the addition of suitable microwave of 
VHF equipment at the same relay stations, facilities for intercity 
telephone, teletype, high-speed facsimile, airways and surface trans- 
portation, radar and other functions of importance to the Nation can 
be provided. Thus, by employment of a relatively small number of 
mountain stations to perform many functions, economic justification 
for installation of a national television and telecommunications net- 
work is furnished in areas where such service cannot otherwise be 
employed. 


AREA NETWORK TELEVISION IN UNITED STATES 


Now the first practical example of a wide area network of this type 
is here in the United States where in 1948 the rural radio network was 
constructed by a group of farm organizations that have different 
activities throughout the State. By a series of six mountaintop FM 
broadcast stations that were located at strategic points, and by use 
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of interconnection or program transmission from a central studio in 
Ithaca to these various FM broadcast stations, practically all of the 
central part of New York State is provided with an excellent high- 
quality broadcast service of VHF frequency. 

Later this system was expanded and I believe now has about 13 
interconnected stations, so that the programs from Ithaca or WQXR 
here in New York are relayed by radio, by FM radio, throughout all 
of New York State and into portions of northern Pennsylvania, parts 
of New England, and parts of southern California. 

In other words, here is a system operating in areas where there are 
no good telephone lines for broadcasting, that is in rural areas in 
New York State, but providing an excellent high-quality broadcast 
service free of static, fading interference, throughout one of the largest 
States in the country. 


TELEVISION IN JAPAN 


While planning this network, the idea occurred to those of us who 
were working on the planning phases, that here was a method that 
had obvious advantages in many countries of the world where there 
aren’t good telephone lines and efficient telecommunications facilities. 
So taking some of the topographical maps of countries such as Japan, 
where there is a central range of mountains, the Philippines, and other 
countries we were able to lay out some projected nationwide systems 
that could be used in providing national television or FM broadcast 
service in these areas. 

The planning work in that direction has gone on now over a period 
of about 4 or 5 years, and, as a result, the planning came to the at- 
tention of a group of Japanese who were giving a great deal of thought 
to the introduction of commercial television for the Js apanese nation 
In 1951 a Japanese mission representing the telecommunications group 
of Japan came over here, and a member of the group, Mr. Hidetoshi 
Shibata, who is now connected with the Nippon Television Network 
Corp., saw the maps of Japan and felt that here was a method that 
had promise for his country, and as a result Major Holthusen, who 
has served as consultant to this committee and who has been associated 
in the planning work for a number of years, Dr. Walter Duschinsky, 
who is responsible for the television studio facilities planning of the 
United Nations Headquarters Building, and I were invited to Japan 
in the summer of 1951. There we met with a group of the leading 
industrial firms in Japan that was interested in starting commercial 
television. We had meetings with the Government communications 
people, and out of those conferences and out of innumerable discus- 
sions it was decided that a commercial network organization some- 
what similar to the National Broadcasting Co. or Columbia Broad- 
casting System would be set up, that it would be set up on private 
enterprise incorporating the principles of private enterprise, that it 
would be dedicated to the idea of furthering trade and commerce and 
extending democratic principles in general. 

While we were in Japan, the application for the first commercial TV 
station was filed with the Japanese equivalent of our FCC, and it was 
based on knowledge that this would be the first TV service in Japan, 
with the intention that the first station in Tokyo would function as 
the anchor for a national system extending throughout the whole 
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Japanese nation and using a group of interconnected mountaintop 
stations to provide relaying of programs from the national studios in 
T oky oO, 

It was also proposed that the same system might provide the relay 
sites for telecommunication services such as many channels of tele- 
phone and high-speed facsimile, teletype and so on that could be of 
great value to the economy of the country and of obvious importance 
in many other respects. 

In 1952 the first license for a commercial TV station in Japan was 
granted to the Nippon Television Network C orp., that came about as 
a result of the mission to Japan, and the station is now nearing the 
construction stage. The equipment of the latest design made here 
in the United States is largely in Japan now, and we expect that the 
transmitter will be on the air by the late summer.of this year 

The transmitter is a 10-kilowatt one made by RCA. ‘Tt will have 
an effective radiated tower of more than 100 kilowatts by use of a new 
high-gain antenna, and it is expected that the service range of the 
station will extend in all directions about Tokyo and Yokohama for 
50 to 75 miles or more, bringing a very large percentage of the urban 
population of that central part of Japan within the service area of the 
first television station. 

As the next step in the program, it is planned to extend the network 
by a series of microwave relay stations or possibly VHF relay stations 
at strategic elevated locations to other regional stations in Nagoya 
and Osaka. These 3 stations operating together as the initial network 
will extend over an area in which live about 34 million people repre- 
senting approximately 40 percent of the population of Japan. 

Then subsequently by use of regional stations totaling probably 
18 or 20 between the northern and southern sections of Japan, all of 
Japan will be brought within the total service area of the network. 


USE OF COMMON SCANNING STANDARDS 


There is one more point that I would like to bring out in connection 
with the Japanese network, and that is this. We found in our 
discussions in Tokyo that the Japanese were planning to have stand- 
ards, scanning standards, that were different from our own, that 
would make it difficult subsequently to have, say, direct interchange 
of television programs between the countries of the Pacific, for 
example, and that might make it extremely difficult to exchange 
programs from other sources, 

For example, by the use of the new magnetic recording techniques 
of television signals, it would be more difficult to different standards, 
and the quality of pictures would suffer were there not the same 
scanning standards as we have here. 

We also pointed out that from the viewpoint of future trade of 
Japan, it would be desirable to have a common standard. 

lt was indicated that in the future Japanese television manufac- 
turers would probably want to sell receivers outside of Japan in the 
trading areas of the Far East and if there were a common standard 
throughout that entire area, obviously the whole extension of tele- 
vision as a basic and important public service would be greatly aided. 

So for these and many other reasons, the idea of having the same 
stamdards was emphasized, and after we left was pressed by the 
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people associated with the Nippon Television Network Corp., and 
finally in 1952 the national standards for television were brought out 
and they fortunately are the same as we have in this country, the 
same scanning standards. 

That makes possible the use of the same type of equipment that 
we have here, both with respect to the television transmitters and 
receivers. In fact, it is possible to take a standard American TV 
receiver and use it in Tokyo without any appreciable difficulty. 


TELEVISION IN TURKEY 


Now as a result of the experience gained in Japan, and because 
of the rapidly growing interest in television throughout the world, 
we subsequently were invited to Turkey by the Turkish Govern- 
ment to study the possible application of television on a national 
scale for their country. 

In 1952 the same group made a trip to Istanbul and later to Ankara 
and other parts of the country. We made an air survey of the 
western part of Turkey and met in conference with many groups 
having to do with different departments of the Government and hav- 
ing an interest in TV, not because of its use for entertainment but 
because these people realize that here is a medium of communication 
that uses the picture language that can be understood by people, 
whether they can read or not, that that could provide a means of 
solving the greatest educational, or the serious educational problem 
that exists in the rural areas of Turkey, as it does in most of the coun- 
tries of the world. 

These people also realize that television is the ideal medium for 
showing people how to do things. 

For example, in Turkey and in other countries the populations of 
rural areas just don’t know about little things that they can do to 
improve productivity of the soil or to take care of their children. 
The result is that the entire economy of the nation suffers. 

We feel that with television we have a channel through which the 
basic economy of the country can be strengthened, through which 
the basic educational system of a country can be extended in a most 
effectual manner, and which can be a tremendously important means 
of unifying peoples not only in Turkey but in many other areas of 
the free world. 

After discussing the problems in Turkey a report was made to the 
Government presenting a national plan, including about 22 mountain- 
top relay stations that would as a group serve all of the country. 

Shortly after the trip to Turkey, we studied other areas and pre- 
pared maps of different sections, and they are shown as a part of the 
slides that will come after chis general description. 


INTERNATIONAL RELAY SYSTEM FOR TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


There is one other matter that has to do with possible relay of 
television programs between the large continental areas such as 
between North America and Europe. We believe, as do many other 
engineers in the radio field, that by the use of very high power, very 
high frequency equipment, and the use of strategic sites, high-gain 
antennas and so on, an effective wide channel communications link 
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can be extended across the Atlantic using Greenland, Iceland, the 
Faroes, and the Shetlands as bases for a relay chain that we believe 
in time will interconnect our own country with Europe. 

Now it is not proposed that this would be just for television. Its 
primary value would in handiing many channels of telephone. In 
fact, a system of that type could handle hundreds more, if necessary, 
even thousands of channels of telephone between the large centers of 
North America and Europe. 

It could handle high-speed facsimile, it could handle airways 
communications data, radar imformation and weather reporting 
services, so that it would be a general purpose system that when the 
oceasion warrants could be used for transmission of events of great 
importance in various countries, as exemplified by the forthcoming 
Coronation in England. , 

The planning work on this international relay system across the 
Atlantic, which has been called NARCOM plan, is well under way. 
We have made certain initial tests that imdicate that television 
signals, that is signals of wide band characteristics, can be trans- 
mitted over distances in excess of 300 miles, which is a little more than 
the longest over-water hop on the trans-Atlantic route which exists 
between Iceland the Faroes, and it is indicated that in many practical 
ways this program can be pushed ahead. 

In fact, I feel that within a matter of 3 to 5 years it is posisble that 
a system of this type may be in operation. And now I am going to go 
right into the slides to give an idea of the details. 


USE OF TELEVISION IN EDUCATION 


The first slide is shown primarily for the reason that it is rather 
definite evidence of the effectiveness of television as a means of 
conveying ideas, that is of teaching construction and so on. The 
slide is the cover page of a report prepared under the auspices of the 
Navy Department and unclassified, and coordinated under the 
auspices of Fordham University Graduate School. 

The picture at the upper right-hand portion shows a group of 
students, Naval Air Reservists, watching a television receiver and 
being instructed by men who are at the central studio of NBC here 
in New York. The programs were transmitted over a special net- 
work arrangement sometime ago. 

The lower illustration shown another group of men at Akron, 
Minneapolis, and Grosse Pointe who receive the same instruction by 
means of a man, an experienced teacher, in blackboard technique. 
This shows the results. It says, “Do men taught by television 
learn as men taught by conventional classroom instruction? 

The answer is “Yes.” Eighty percent of the comparisons show 
television is as good as or better than local instructors. I think this 
is extremely significant not only from the viewpoint of general educa- 
tion but from the viewpoint of the use of television as a powerful 
means of conveying ideas. 

We are in a war of ideas and the principles of the free world and of 
private enterprise should be brought forcefully to the minds of men 
everywhere. Here we think is a method that can be used for the 
purpose. 

Senator HickrenLooprr. Who determined whether it was successful? 
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Mr. Hausrgeap. The answers were determined by the persons as- 
sociated = 

Senator HickENnLooprer. By themselves? 

Mr. Hausreap. No, by the Fordham University group, that is the 
professional teaching group. There is a complete report on that that 
can be made available to your subcommittee. 

This shows the use of television on a community basis in France, 
both for educational purposes and as a means of bringing large num- 
bers of people within the rather limited area of television service in 
that country. 

We feel that by the use of receivers on a community basis, the 
medium lends itself for application in countries such as Japan, Turkey, 
and others where the purchasing power is rather low. However, by 
putting these receivers in schools, community buildings, churches, 
and so on, there is a channel provided through which large numbers of 
people can be brought within the reaches of television rather quickly 
and at relatively low expense. This service would be provided for 
the peoples of the countries themselves. It would not be done by 
us in any way except in terms of giving practical assistance and aid 
of that general type. 


INITIAL RELAY PLAN OF RURAL RADIO NETWORK 


This shows the initial relay plan of the rural radio network in which 
a group of six stations, FM broadcast stations, all interconnected by 
radio, that is by direct pickup from adjacent stations, provide rather 
high-quality broadcast services throughout the entire central part of 
the State. This was the original 1948 plan, which has been extended 
to blanket practically every section of the State, including stations in 
the Hudson Valley in New York. 


SERVICES RENDERED BY MOUNTAINTOP TELECOMMUNICATIONS STATIONS 


Now this slide illustrates the manner in which a mountaintop 
station, either FM broadcast or television, can provide many important 
services to communities within a distance of 50 to 100 miles or more 
about the mountain station. 

The first service of that is television and FM broadcasting to homes, 
schools, and community buildings in rural and urban areas. The 
second is the service to existing radio broadcast stations. In other 
words, this provides a way of linking AM stations in stations that have 
no high-quality telephone interconnections. 

The third is a service to the Armed Forces by multiplex signals 
impressed on the FM sound transmitter by means of conventional 
two-way VHF radio. 

The fourth service is that of high-speed facsimile or teletype to 
newspapers which can be accomplished by multiplex signals super- 
imposed on the FM broadcast transmitters or by separate VHF 
equipment. The multiplex signals do not interfere with the regular 
program transmissions, but they ride along on the same radio wave 
that provides public service. 

The fifth service is that of high speed transmission of weather maps 
and other data to airfields within the area. That, of course, is a serv- 
ice of great importance and is almost essential here in this country now 
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in administering our airways. In many countries where telephone 
lines aren’t good, the transmission of weather maps by facsimile js 
greatly handicapped. 

Then the sixth service is that of providing communication facilities 
for the police and first-aid groups. Here conventional VHF radio 
telephone technique can be used with the mountain station simply 
being employed as a favored elevated site to get maximum trans- 
mission reception range. 

The seventh service is that of two-way radio telephony between 
small villages and the mountain stations. 

In Turkey, for example, where few villages have the telephone, by 
the introduction of a small portable VHF radio telephone, the type 
used by the military, voice communications could be established 
between villages and the men at the mountaintop stations, and if 
necessary the communications could be relayed along the network to 
a central station. 

And the eighth service is that of VHF telephony to trains, and then 
the ninth is to motor vehicles, trucks and so on. 

The eleventh is that of a multichannel link between cities for 
telephony and telegraphy. In many areas such as Japan and Turkey, 
the present telephone systems are not adequate to serve the basic 
economic and administrative needs of the country, and we therefore 
feel that by using radio, which requires no pole lines and wires, these 
various cities can be interconnected. 

Then, the tenth service is that of VHF radio telephone to aircraft 
for use in increasing the safety of air navigation in areas where there 
at present are inadequate telecommunications facilities. 

Then, of course, it is obvious that these elevated points could be 
used for radar, for weather recording instruments and facilities of 
that type. 


MODEL DESIGN FOR MOUNTAINTOP STATION 


This next slide represents one design of a mountaintop station in 
which these various services would be coordinated, showing perhaps 
a concrete structure and tower in which 2 or 3 men would live, topped 
by an enclosed plastic observation booth that holds in some cases 
the microwave relay equipment and that can be used for sky observa- 
tion, for forest fire protection and so on, mounting of radar equipment 
and weather recording apparatus. 

Then, the TV antennas, and on top the antenna for VHF com- 
munications with aircraft and surface vessels or vehicles. 

The right-hand view shows the proposed use of a metal grid for 
application in connection with airlift transportation to these moun- 
tain sites where work roads are not practicable. In other words, 
let’s assume that in some remote areas the supplies and crews will be 
brought in by helicopter. 

In fact, during the initial phase of the operation of the station, 
helicopters will be used in areas where work roads cannot easily be 

ut in. It is interesting to point out that helicopters now have been 
rought to the point where they can carry 20,000 pounds without 
great difficulties. 
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USE OF MULTIPLEX TECHNIQUES 


This next slide illustrates the use of multiplex techniques which we 
consider to be one of the most promising new developments in the 
field of broadcasting, to provide over the FM sound transmitter many 
channels of teletype or facsimile or voice. In other words, it can be 
15 teletype circuits, one facsimile or one voice channel carrying the 
signals out over the regular broadcast station without interfering with 
the normal public’s programs. 

Then the lower portion shows the application to a standard FM 
broadcast transmitter in which a second broadcast channel of special 
service types, such as just for educational groups, can be carried over 
one transmitter to increase the effectiveness and service value with 
that type of equipment. 

A second multiplex channel can be superimposed to carry 15 tele- 
type or one facsimile or voice channel. 

I would like to say: at this point that this system is now in operation 
24 hours a day and one of the largest FM broadcast stations, and is 
serving many important functions. 

This next slide is a facsimile reproduction of the front page of the 
New York Times, transmitted by facsimile multiplex over one of the 
New York FM broadcast stations. This was done in 1950. The 
station was WGYN, 70 Pine Street, and the reception was at the 
Reeves Sound Studios in New York. The date was September 13, 
1950. 

In addition to facsimile transmission of news, the station was also 
used for a second program of broadcast type, that is having music, 
and it was also used in demonstrating three-dimensional broadcasting 


’ 
and it provided at that time the first use of one station to provide 
three-dimensional radio service. 


RELAY NETWORKS 


The next slide, please. This shows the next element in the system 
that has been proposed for use abroad, and represents the Bell relay 
network extending from New York to San Francisco over a distance 
of approximately 3,000 miles. The total of 107 stations are used, 
microwave relay stations, and I believe the total cost of the facility 
which links the east and west coasts was about $40 million. 

At the present time it is my understanding that this network carries 
three national television channels, services them rather, and many 
transcontinental telephone signals. 

This next slide represents one of the typical relay towers employed 
in the Bell system. Towers of this type, ranging in height up to 
several hundred feet, are used at strategic elevated points across the 
country. 


PREFABRICATED MICROWAVES 


This slide shows a design of a prefabricated type of microwave for 
use in international areas where the structures may have to be carried 
in by airlift. It is proposed here that the stations would largely be of 
an unattended type and serviced at regular intervals by men from 
nearby cities. 
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UNIFIED TELECOMMUNICATIONS PLANS FOR FAR EAST 


Now this slide shows the application of this unified telecommunica- 
tions plan to Japan. In the lower right-hand center is the circle 
representing the coverage of the main station at Tokyo, and then the 
small circles extending along the middle of the island represent the 
regional broadcast stations. ‘The map at the upper left-hand corner 
represents the national network system that in time will blanket the 
entire nation. 

This slide indicates the manner in which by using relay techniques, 
VHF relay techniques, telephone and other services can be extended 
southward from Japan through Formosa to the Philippines. The 
maximum overwater distance throughout this hop is 145 miles. In 
other words, the chain of islands throughout this part of the Pacific 
provides a natural telecommunications bridge. 

This slide represents a possible network plan for the Philippine 
Island area in which by a series of 22 regional stations the entire 
nation could be served. The transmitting radius of each of the sta- 
tions would be on the order of 75 to 100 miles, using the strategic 
mountain elevations that are in that area. 

It is interesting to point out that television service is now starting 
in the Philippine Island group, and it is just a matter of time before 
the network is extended to various parts of the island. 

Next slide, please. The terrain of India is such also that it lends 
itself to the use of national coverage by means of a group of mountain- 
top stations. Here is a projected network plan in which the stations 
would be based at the dominant elevated points, and then intercon- 
nected, as the red lines show by VHF or microwave radio relay. By 
this means an international circuit could be provided between Karachi 
and points in the direction of Burma. 

Also practically all of the important centers of India could be linked. 
I think of more importance though is the possibilities in the use of 
television in the villages of India where an effective means of reaching 
people is required. 

Motion pictures are employed to a large extent and community 
broadcast receivers are now used, and I think it is possible that by 
using community receivers in many of the villages of India, a future 
telecommunication service of great value can be provided in this area. 


PROPOSED NETWORK PLANS LINKING TURKEY AND 
MEDITERRANEAN COUNTRIES 


The next slide, please. This shows the proposed initial network 
plan for Turkey, in which by a group of only four mountaintop 
stations near Ankara, Istanbul, Eskisheir and Ismer, a large part of 
the population in the northwestern part of the country could be pro- 
vided with television service. The relay equipment would also pro- 
vide a means of interconnecting the stations and carrying many 
channels of telephone, teletype, and facsimile between these different 
areas. 

This is a view of the coverage provided by the proposed station near 
Ankara at an elevation of 6,086 feet. The circles indicate that the 
coverage will extend for distances up to about 100 miles in practically 
all directions about the station. 
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And this slide gives an idea of the way in which a mountain station 
can be used in connection with high frequency, a very high frequency 
radio telephone equipment to provide links with the smaller communi- 
ties that have no telephone or other communications connections with 
the outside world. 

By using this high elevated point, that is, the dominating point in 
the area, the radio waves will carry down into the valleys and go out 
over the coastal areas. 

And this shows that by the use of about six mountaintop stations 
between Ankara and the border with the U. S. 8. R., this important 
part of the Republic of Turkey could be provided with television and 
other important communications services. Here the plan suggests 
the use of microwave or VHF relay equipment to link the different 
mountaintop stations. 

And this represents the complete national plan, including 22 regional 
stations and the necessary interconnecting microwave or VHF links. 
The estimated cost of equipment and te chnical services for a national 
network of this type, including the 22 TV broadcast stations that 
would cover all of Turkey, the studio ‘facilities and microwave inter- 
connection between the different cities, is in the neighborhood of $10 
million. 

That does not include the cost of building workroads and adminis- 
trative expenses and things of that sort. That is the cost of the equip- 
ment and technical facilities. 

Here is the proposed international plan for the Mediterranean 
Basin area. ‘This is the relay network plan approved by the countries 
of the Mediterranean at meetings of the International Consulting Com- 
mittee on Telephony. 

In other words, this represents a plan that has been evolved over a 
period of many years in which it is proposed to use radio-relay tech- 
niques, 

In drafting the plan for Turkey, the national system was coordinated 
with this proposed international Mediterranean system, so that there 
would be no conflict between the prior planning and that of the report 
that we prepared, and that is now in the hands of the Turkish Govern- 
ment for consideration. 


TELEVISION IN EGYPT 


In Egypt a great deal of interest has developed in the use of tele- 
vision. We have prepared a preliminary network plan for the area 
showing that with about four strategically placed stations in the im- 
portant delta area extending between Cairo and the Mediterranean, 
all of the important communities of this northern part of Egypt could 
be brought within the service range. 

The plan was brought to the attention of the Egyptian Government 
several years ago, and we were invited to Egypt in 1952, but we 
couldn’t make the trip because of the riots and the political situation. 

This is the proposed network extension along the Nile Valley, which 
of course is the most important populated area of this country. We 
believe that perhaps 10 or 11 stations would serve this entire area, 
including the delta region. 
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PROPOSED NETWORK PLAN FOR EUROPEAN AREA 


This represents a possible network routing throughout the European 
area. Many portions of this area are now, of course, interconnected 
by relay or are in the process of being connected, but | think that ul- 
timately a system generally of this nature will exist in Europe. 

In other words, it will be some kind of network that will link London, 
the important cities of central Europe, Italy, and extending possibly 
into Ankara over a total relay distance of about 2,500 miles. 

This represents a network plan for a country such as Y ugoslavia in 
which about 8 or 10 mountain stations can be used in providing a 
national service. It is planned here that the central studio would be 
installed at Belgrade, and the national program signals might then be 
relayed to various parts of the country. 


PROPOSED NETWORK PLANS FOR LATIN AMERICA 


This is another network plan that indicates the potentials in linking 
the cities of the Caribbean areas using the strategic elevated points 
one going through cities that now have television service in many 

‘ases or are about to have TV service. In other words, using the 
teukninwen that are now in existence, a relay interconnection could be 
provided over areas such as Mexico, which would link the United 
States with the northern part of South America. 

This indicates another possibility in the Caribbean area where many 
TV stations are now in operation, showing the relay routing that may 
be developed in the future extending between Florida and the northern 
part of South America—Trinidad. In other words, here again all the 
islands are in relay distance of each other. 

And then the possible network plan along the east and west coasts 
of South America, one relay plan employing a route that would go 
directly across the jungle area using high-powered VHF to minimize 
the number of relay stations that would be required. 

In connection with the development of network circuits in South 
America, I would like to point out that a relay network is already under 
construction along the east coast of South America to join Rio de 
Janeiro with cities to the south, and I think it is largely a question of 
time before that network is extended in various directions. 


TRANSATLANTIC RELAY SYSTEMS (NARCOM SYSTEM) 


This brings us to the transatlantic relay possibility, and this illustra- 
tion, I think, is of interest because it shows the importance of Green- 
land and Iceland and other sections of this area from the viewpoint 
of air transportation and possible military action. 

This map, I think, shows the general routing plan of the NARCOM 
relay system which would go through northern Canada, Baffin Island, 
Greenland, Iceland, the Faroes, and would join with the network of 
England. 'T think that the total relay distance of this route is of the 
order of 5,200 miles, and somewhat on the order of 65 relay stations 
would be required using high-powered VHF in many cases, and this 
gives a clear idea of the short distances, relatively short distances, 
that are involved in the NARCOM use. 

You can see that the maximum distance overwater hop is about 290 
miles joining Iceland with the Faroes. Fortunately, all of these islands 
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have high elevations and mountains that can be useful in extending 
the service range. oa 

And this is a drawing prepared by Dr. Duschinsky, showing a pos- 
sible future form of a relay station in Arctic areas, such as those in 
Greenland where the buildings would have to withstand very high 
wind velocities and extreme cold. Here, it is proposed that all servicing 
and all construction be carried out with the aid of helicopters. 

You can see from the drawing that other services would be inte- 
grated with the broadcast facilities, or rather the telecommunications 
facilities, such as weather reporting, radar and VHF airways, and radio 
telephony. 

This is rather a futuristic view, an artists’ conception of one of the 
relay stations that appeared in one of the magazines a short time ago. 
It is a little bit like something from Mars, but it does give an idea of 
the conical shape of the station that is planned for a very definite 
reason. It happens that that shape has the greatest strength from the 
viewpoint of structural design and resisting wind. 


USE OF HELICOPTERS IN CONSTRUCTING TELECOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


This illustrates the use of helicopters in mountainous northern 
areas. I think this particular picture was taken during the construc- 
tion of the powerline in northern Canada where most of the parts for 
the different towers and buildings are brought in by helicopter lift. 


TRANSMISSION TESTS IN MEXICO 


And this represents a photo, a photograph taken during the start 


of a test recently carried out in Mexico to gather some more informa- 
tion on the transmission characteristics of very high-frequency radio 
stations over distances well beyond the horizon. A television receiver 
and a field-intensity meter were mounted in this aircraft and an 
antenna that could be dropped below the plane for a distance of about 
4 feet was mounted beneath. 

The plane was flown to Mexico City from Tulsa, and the equipment 
was transferred to a DC-3 aircraft made available by Mr. Azcarroga 
and Mr. O’Farill, who have TV stations in that area. Measurements 
were made of the signal over a distance of about 330 miles from the 
station, and photographs were taken of a television image on the 
receiver in the plane. 

This shows the route of the plane flying in a southeast direction 
from the mountain station and going out for 330 miles toward the 
Gulf. The station in question was XEW on channel 9, which is lo- 
cated at an elevation of around I think it is about 10,500 feet above sea 
level. 

And this shows the television pattern as photographed with a small 
Rolleiflex camera at varying distances out from Mexico City. It says 
channel 2 on the pattern, but it happens that the same pattern is used 
both for the mountain station and for the low-frequency low-band 
station in Mexico City. 

The 2 top photographs were made at distances of about around 50 
to 75 miles from the station, and the 2 lower photographs were made 
at a distance of 330 miles from the station. 

The lower righthand picture was made at an elevation of approxi- 
mately 4,000 feet above sea level. These patterns, while they don’t 
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mean much in the way of pictorial quality, and are rather poor photo- 
graphs, do indicate that there is no secious distortion or what we call 
multipath effect over this long distance. 

And this shows some television signals, that is, pictures received at 
different distances from the plane. The 1 at the left was, I think, 
made at a distance of about 85 miles from the station, and the 1 at the 
right was made at a distance of around 315 miles from the station. 


CONNECTING NATIONAL NETWORKS 


The last slide represents a possible future interconnection between 
the various national networks that are now in the process of being 
established. ‘ 

We have our North American network system and the future Pan- 
American network, the NARCOM plan linking North America with 
Europe, the possible central European network, the Mediterranean 
network, one for Africa, and then a possible future network route that 
would go across Asia and along the islands of the Pacific as far as 
Japan and extending southw ard to Australia. 

[t is not proposed that anything like this be considered at this time 
for international television. This simply represents & future plan 
that would be used for tying together different national areas or 
recvional areas and that ultimately could be employed for telephone and 
for international broadcast service. 

It is possible that at some time in the future we may have equip- 
ment, relay equipment, that actually could be used_to provide one 
complete system that would make possible the relaying of television 
signals all the way from the west coast of America to the Orient. I 
think we have taken a step in that direction here in the United States 
where we already are bridging distances of around 3,000 miles, and we 
all here know how fine a quality this transmission is today. 

That pretty much covers the story. I would be glad to answer any 
questions that the committee may have. 


USE OF TELEVISION IN THE INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator HickENLooPER. Mr. Halstead, do you propose that this be 
made a part of the information program of the United States? 

Mr. Hausreav. Yes, I do. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. In what connection did you present this? 

Mr. HaustEap. I believe that the development of any national 
communications network is a potential means through which to carry 
films made here in America, for example, through which to keep the 
peoples of our country in touch with those of other nations without the 
great suspicion that there is propaganda involved. 

In other words, by the use of national systems and by the use of 
commercial films sponsored by business groups, provided by the 
moving-picture industry, for example, perhaps we have a fine way in 
which to tell peoples of other countries about life in America as it is. 

Also, each of these countries has a means of unifying their peoples. 
In other words, we have here a channel for transmission of informa- 
tion. That could be used effectively in many directions. 

I believe, for example, right now in Japan many of the films of the 
United States informational service are shown over the television 
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station in Tokyo, the station operated by the government. I think in 
many other countries the State Department films are being shown to 
large numbers of people. 

Senator HickeNLooprger. Then, I take it, you are suggesting this as 
a means to be considered for the possible future enlightenment of 
ourselves and other people as to how we live and how they live and 
what our programs are and what theirs are. 

It is a visual means of getting that message to them. 

Mr. Hausreap. Yes. 

Senator HickENLOOoPER. It is potentially one of those means for the 
future. 

Mr. Hausreap. That is correct. 

Senator HickENLOOPER (continuing). Just as it is a means in the 
United States today with our own network. 


rELEVISION AS A SUPPLEMENTAL MEANS OF INFORMATION 


Senator GREEN. I would like to have you develop the idea as to how 
this can, in any sense, take the place of the verbal message. Just as 
pictures in the morning newspaper sometimes add interest and give 
detail that you couldn’t get in words, yet cannot take the place of the 
printed message, so it seems to me that this is a sort of luxury added 
to a necessity. 

Mr. Hatsreap. Well, 1 would like to say in that connection that 
television as an informational service cannot take the place of the 
printed page, but I think there is general agreement among educators 
that it is an extremely worthwhile channel through which to exchange 
ideas. 

One of our problems today I think, is to give people ideas of how to 
do things, say, in a better way. For example, one of the problems in 
India is to show groups in rural areas how to till the soil in a more 
effective manner. Well, by television with one instructor at a central 
program point he can actually show perhaps thousands of people in 
India just how to go about doing it. 

It may be just adding a foot to the length of the hoe, for example, or 
it may be making a little hoe element out of a piece of tin. 

In other words, television as we see it and as it, I think, will be 
employed in international areas, is not in any sense a luxury. It can 
be the most powerful way we have of conveying information or in 
which the people in different areas can be given information of great 
value to them in their respective countries. 

Senator Green. I am glad to hear your elaboration, because I think 
there is a great deal to be said for that. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. Television is both spoken and visual, and 
it can be printed. Printing can also go over television. The large 
majority of the people of the world can’t read, but they can all see a 
picture and hear a voice. 

Senator Green. They can’t understand a picture if it deals with 
ideas rather than with facts. 

Mr. Hausteap. May I say this, in Japan, for example, it is not 
intended, and I am sure that it is not proposed, that a lot of American 
films will be shown willy-nilly. I am sure that most of the programs 
will be of Japanese origin using their own peoples, their own language, 
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but I think that a lot of the pictures, the subjects of the films, may be 
from other countries. 

In other words, the Japanese are very anxious to know about other 
areas in the world, so that you have a way in which communications 
can be adapted to serve the Japanese people and people of other 
areas, without the great language problem. 

Senator GREEN. Perhaps I deotlan’t have used the word “luxury.” 
It is rather a supplemental help to the rest of the world. 

For instance, take a novel in French that is made into a movie, 
You can get something out of it, but if it is rather subtle you don’t 
get much out of it unless there are also titles. 

Mr. Haustgap. Well, I hope that my remarks about the use of the 
language native to the country will aid in that direction. 

Senator HickenLooper. Thank you very much, Mr. Halstead. It 
has been very interesting. The remainder of your statement will be 
incorporated in the record at this point. 

(The portion of Mr. Halstead’s statement above referred to is as 
follows: ) 


A Review oF PoTenTIAL APPLICATIONS OF TELEVISION BROADCASTING AND 
RapiIo-RELAY TECHNIQUES IN THE INTERNATIONAL FIELD 


We in the United States accept television and transcontinental relay trans- 
mission of video programs largely in terms of entertainment and as a channel of 
general information. What is not widely recognized is the fact that, in the 
international field, television and radio-relay services are being considered by 
many nations as the most powerful medium yet devised for educating, unifying, 
and strengthening their peoples. 

In this connection, a recent issue of the UNESCO Courier publication has 
reported that 54 countries and territories were in the process of developing 
television broadcasting. Thirteen had regular television service in operation 
Eleven were conducting experimental telecasts. Another 30 were preparing to 
inaugurate television service. This is indisputable evidence of the impact of 
television internationally, leaving no doubt that this form of communication, 
with its universally understood picture language and “show-how’’ techniques, 
will provide the most effective channel that has so far been created to reach the 
minds of men. 

The rapid emergence of television in the international field has stimulated 
thought among engineers and others in the direction of finding practicable ways 
and means by which countries not presently served by adequate telecommunica- 
tions, and handicapped by basic economic problems, could use television, and 
related telecommunication relay services to maximum advantage. 

This matter has been a concern of American engineers and planners for the 
fundamental reason that, in many instances, free nations have turned to the 
United States as the most likely source of technical assistance and equipment for 
projected television services in their respective areas. 

The most promising solution to the problem of national television and tele- 
communication relay services in many countries lies in the use of the natural 
vantage points provided by mountaintop sites at strategic locations throughout 
a country. By use of television broadcast equipment at these mountain sites, 
large area coverage is provided, thereby minimizing the number of stations in a 
national network. Further, by installation of microwave or very high frequency 
VHF) radio-relay equipment at these mountain sites and at intermediate moun- 
taintops, if necessary, television programs from national or regional studios can 
be relayed throughout an entire nation in the most effective manner. By the 
addition of suitable microwave or VHF equipment at the same relay stations, 
facilities for intercity telephone, teletype, high-speed facsimile, airways and 
surface transportation, radar and other functions of importance to the Nation 
can be provided. Thus, by employment of a relatively small number of mountain 
stations to perform many operations, economic justification for installation of a 
national television and telecommunications network is furnished. 

Many of the ideas leading to the development of this unified concept of a 
group of important telecommunications functions occurred during the planning 
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of the Statewide FM broadcast system of the Rural Radio Network of New York 
In this system a group of mountaintop stations is interconnected without use 
of wirelines, by means of direct radio-relay pickup from adjacent stations, and, 
as a coordinated system, blankets the entire State. Programs may be relayed 
from the network “anchor” station at Ithaca, or from WQXR in New York City. 
Each station may also be operated independently, when desired, to provide local 
weather reports and programs for areas immediately surrounding each station. 
This method of wide-area coverage, by a group of radio-linked mountain stations 
of FM type, was adapted thereafter to the planning of a projected national tele- 
vision and telecommunications network for Japan. 

This plan subsequently came to the attention of Hidetoshi Shibata who ac- 
companied a Japanese telecommunications mission to the United States in 1951. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Shibata, who now is connected with the Nippon Tele- 
vision Network Corp., an advisory group on telecommunication services, con- 
sisting of Maj. Henry Holthusen, William S. Halstead, and Dr. Walter J. Du- 
schinsky, television facilities planner for United Nations headquarters, were 
invited to Japan in the summer of 1951 to assist in establishing a national net- 
work, based on private enterprise principles. The invitation was extended by 
Mr. Matsutaro Shoriki, founder of the Yomiuri newspapers of Japan, and a 
group of business firms having an interest in establishing television on a com- 
mercial basis. 

After a series of conferences with industrial leaders and government tele- 
communication experts, decisions were made to proceed with the planning of 
the national network, leading to the granting of the first license for commercial 
television in Japan in 1952. The United States advisory group stressed the im- 
portance of a common international system, employing the same television 
scanning standards as used in North and South America, where the large ma- 
jority of television stations are in operation. These standards were adopted by 
Japan in 1952. 

In studying the potential applications of television and telecommunication 
relay techniques in Japan, it became obvious that the mountain structure of the 
Japanese islands was ideal for television broadcast purposes, as a relatively small 
number (18-22) of regional stations, placed at strategic mountain sites through- 
out the country, would readily permit transmission of television programs to all 
communities along the east and west coasts of Japan and in the intervening 
valleys. It further became clear that by the use of multiplex techniques, de- 
veloped in the United States for use on FM sound transmitters, associated with 
the television stations, or auxiliary FM broadcast transmitters at the mountain 
sites, a number of important services, such as facsimile transmission of news 
copy, pictures, weather maps, and other record material, could be _ effected. 
Through utilization of microwave or very high frequency relay between the 
regional broadcast stations, television signals from a national studio in Tokyo 
may be distributed to the north and south throughout the national network, 
along with other telecommunication signals which might include multichannels 
of telephone, teletype, high-speed facsimile, airway communication services, 
and others of importance to the economy and general welfare of the Nation. 

Within recent weeks the engineers who cooperated in planning the system have 
been appointed a supervisory engineers in construction of the anchor station of 
the television network in Tokyo, which is expected to be in operation during the 
latter part of the summer. This station will employ television studio and trans- 
mitting equipment of the latest design made in the United States and will have 
an effective radiated power in excess of 100 kilowatts. It is expected to provide 
reliable television service in all directions about Tokyo and Yokohama over dis- 
tances of 50-75 miles. 

As the next step in creating the national network, it is planned to install a 
microwave relay system between the Osaka and Nagoya areas, followed by con- 
struction of regiona] stations near these cities. Upon completion of the first three 
station of the network, planned during the coming year, television service will be 
provided over an area having a population of more than 30 million persons in this 
important part of Japan, representing approximately 40 percent of the total popu- 
lation of the country. Subsequently, it is planned to extend the network, step-by- 
step, throughout Japan, until the national network has been completed. 

Following the trip to Japan, the American advisory and planning group were 
invited by the Government of Turkey to study that country from the viewpoint 
of providing a possible national television service and integrated telecommunication 
relay system. The group visited Turkey in the early part of 1952, and com- 
pleted a preliminary study, including air observation, of general topographical 
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conditions in the western part of the country. A number of conferences were 
held with representatives of many departments of the Turkish Government hav- 
ing an interest in television broadcast and telecommunications in general. A 
comprehensive report prepared by this mission, in which a national network plan 
for Turkey has been proposed, is now under consideration by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. The proposed system would require approximately 22 regional stations, 
at strategic mountain locations, for national service. 

Throughout the last several years, studies also have been made of a number of 
other national areas, in which the unified telecommunications approach presents 
a logical solution to telecommunication problems. 

In this connection it may be stated that preliminary studies of topographical 
maps of Egypt have indicated that a network of 4 or 5 stations would serve the 
important delta area between Cairo and the northern coast. It is estimated that 
a total of approximately 11 stations would provide an integrated network cover- 
age of the Nation between the delta region and the southern boundary of Egypt. 
As a result of this study, the planning group was invited to Egypt by the Egyptian 
Government in 1952. However, the trip was postponed because of the riots and 
disturbed political situation that occurred shortly before the scheduled visit. 

In the process of network planning and study of potential relay routes in 
Various parts of the world, including southeast Asia, India, and portions of Furope, 
consideration was given to the possible advantage that would be obtained through 
the use of high-power VHF relay equipment for relay purposes to supplement or, 
in some instances, take the place of conventional microwave relay equipment 
which, at the present time, has severe restrictions with respect to relay trans- 
mission range between adjacent stations of a relay chain. 

\ study of reports from television stations on mountains in various parts of the 
United States and Mexico has drawn attention to the very substantial trans- 
mission distances, ranging up to 200 miles in some instances, provided by these 
facilities. Information gathered over a period of time with respect to long- 
distance transmissions of VHF stations, have led recently to serious consideration 
of these techniques for use in bridging the relatively long over-water distances 
of a projected relay system between North America and Europe, utilizing the 
chain of islands, including Greenland, Iceland, the Faroes, and the Shetlands, 
as relay bases in bridging the North Atlantic. 

It is now the conviction of many engineers who havé given consideration to the 
North American relay communications project, known as the NARCOM plan, 
that such a system is feasible from a technical point of view and is most desirable 
as a means of expanding the total facilities for telecommunications between North 
America and Europe. In the first instance, the NARCOM svstem would essen- 
tially function as a wide-band telecommunications channel for many telephone, 
teletype, facsimile, and other services, and would provide a much-needed com- 
munications link between two of the most important continental areas of the 
world, It is assumed that the system would provide reliable telecommunication 
service without the fading, interference, and other serious limitations of present 
shortwave systems which depend on reflection of waves from the ionosphere to 
accomplish long-distance transmission. The system would also be relatively 
free from the possibility of cochannel interference or intentional “jamming.” Of 
major importance, however, is the fact that one wide-band relay channel of such 
system would carry all trans-Atlantic traffic now transmitted by many shortwave 
stations. This would result in much more efficient utilization of the limited 
number of available channels in the radio spectrum, now filled to capacity in many 
areas of the world. 

from the viewpoint of broadcast services, the NARCOM system would permit 
the direct transmission of television signals between Europe and America, thus 
opening new vistas for television as an international communications medium. 
While it is not anticipated that international television programs would be 
exchanged willy-nilly between the countries of the world, because of the many 
difficulties involved due to time differences, language problems, variations in 
cultures and many other factors, it appears reasonable to assume that occasional 
events of international significance and interest, as exemplified by the forthcoming 
coronation ceremonies, could be transmitted by such a system and would meet 
with enthusiastic response by peoples everywhere. Little imagination is required 
to visualize the future service value of such a system to the nations bordering the 
Atlantic. 

In connection with studies relating to the possibilities of radio relay techniques 
in the international] field, it has been noted that the maximum overwater distance 
between connecting islands and large continental masses throughout the world is 
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upproximately 290 miles—the distance between proposed relay stations between 
Iceland and the Faroes. 

In order to obtain additionai data on long-distance transmission of VHF tele- 
vision signals over distances of the extent of those in the NARCOM route, our 
engineering and planning group has recently completed a preliminary survey trip 
in Mexico, in which the strength of television signals from a mountain station 

ir Mexico City were measured by a field-intensity meter installed in an aircraft, 

as it flew at a constant altitude of 12,000 feet above sea level along a 330-mile course 

from the station in a southeast direction. A standard television receiver, also 
installed in the plane, and a photographie attachment provided a record of the 
television test pattern. Photographs of the television pattern of the station, 
XEW, Channel 9, Mexico City, made at 335 miles, at altitides of 6,000—12,000 feet 
above sea level, show no evidence of distortion caused by multipath transmission. 
\ useful television signal was received at 335 miles when the aircraft was at alti- 
tudes above 4,000 feet. Below 4,000 feet the signal rapidly dropped below the 
effective range of the signal-measuring equipment. Observation of the television 
test pattern from the Mexico City station at a distance of 335 miles also showed 
that above elevations of approximately 4,000 feet a reasonably good reproduc- 
tion of the test pattern could be obtained. At lower elevations the signal dis- 
appeared, with no effective trace below approximately 2,000 feet. 

While these tests were essentially of a preliminary nature and require extensive 
supplementation, they do provide reason to believe that, with very high power at 
the transmitter and high-gain antennas at transmitting and receiving points, 
effective transmission of wide-band signals over the interisland distances of the 
NARCOM route can be accomplished. 

Independent studies made by engineers of other companies, including Radio 
Corporation of America, have substantiated the opinion that the overwater dis- 
tances along the NARCOM route can be bridged successfully, using equipment of 
practicable performance characteristics, and employing equipment designs that 
involve no unproven techniques. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD W. HUBBELL, TELEVISION DEVELOP- 
MENT OFFICER, INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING SERVICE 


Senator HickeNLooper. The next witness will be Mr. Richard W. 
Hubbell, television development officer of the International Broad- 
casting Service. 

Do you have a statement of your experience? 

Mr. Huspe.t. Yes, sir; that is on the front. 

Senator HickenLoorer. That will go into the record with your 
statement and the attached data. 

Mr. Huppewu. Yes; the data attached is the updated status report 
of what is going around in television around the world. 

Senator HickKENLoopEerR. Do you want to put that in? 

Mr. Huspewu. Yes; I think that might be of interest. 

Senator HickENLooper. As for your prepared statement, do you 
think you will be able to paraphrase that satisfactorily? 

Mr. Hupsetu. Yes; I will go right along as rapidly as possible. 
(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Hubbell is as follows:) 
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post he has made several studies of the subject, done the first comprehensive 


international TV developments and status, established liaison with 








surveys of 
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private telecasters here and abroad, kept abreast of new developments of al! 
types, searched for program materials, and—as one of the two officers of the Tele- 
vision Branch—participated in the procurement, adaptation, and distribution of 
the TV filmed program series and special events which have been placed in 
14 countries in & languages. 

Before joining the Department, Mr. Hubbell was chairman of his own firm of 
television management consultants, participating in the setting up or operating 
of two dozen television stations, several film production and distribution com- 
panies here and abroad, and other projects relating to TV broadcasting, manu- 
facturing and advertising with total investments running on the order of $50 
million. Also, during the 19 years he has been in the broadcasting industry (14 
of them in television), he has produced, directed, or appeared in approximately 
1,000 television programs, several thousand radio programs, and has participated 
in the production of several dozen short films for TV. ~ 

He has been production manager and television consultant for the Crosley 
Broadcasting Corp., head of the original news department and a producer- 
director for CBS Television, a staff movie director for the March of Time, a 
writer-director for N. W. Ayer & Son advertising agency, moderator of the 
television seminars of the Radio Executives Club of New York, editor of Tele- 
vision Magazine, a special TV consultant for Fortune and for Life magazines, 
and a producer and announcer for radio stations WQXR and WOR after leaving 
college. 

Mr. Hubbell is the author of two well-known books on television, 4,000 Years 
of Television and Television Programing and Production, published here and 
abroad in several editions. A contributor to numerous magazines and to the 
Encyclopedia Americana, he is a member uf the faculty of the New School 
for Social Research and is preparing a new book on the problems of international 
television. 

Born in Mount Vernon, N. Y., September 13, 1914, Mr. Hubbell graduated 
from Wesleyan University (B. A., 1936) Middletown, Conn., and did post- 
graduate study at Columbia University. He is married and has one stepson, 
now in the United States Marines. 


















Sratrus OF INTERNATIONAL TELEVISION 


INTERIM REPORT AS OF MAY 1, 1953, TELEVISION DEVELOPMENT BRANCH, 
INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING SERVICE 




















Television today is a practical reality in 23 foreign countries. It is on the air 
with regular service in the following 16 countries: Argentina, Brazil, Canada, 
Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, France, West Germany, Great Britain. 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, The Netherlands, Spain, USSR, Venezuela. 
It is on the air on an irregular or experimental basis in 7 countries as follows: 
Curacao, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Poland, Saar, Sweden, Switzerland. 
It is expected to be on the air by the end of 1953 in 6 countries as follows: 
Belgium, Chile, Morocco, Philippine Republic, Thailand, Yugoslavia. 
A consolidated table of figures follows: 


Foreign countries with TV services 
RO 4 Se i tiene nem a Obie 





Beem sick Ht See eee ed Le Lae 21. 
Ries ok ka kee ee Bo ae 23 (as of Apr. 1, 1953). 
0053... 2. 0 Jac. ce UO eae 29 estimated by end of 1953. 


ees pika aaa, eee er 42 estimated. 


abroad 


NES ee ee ly Less than 500,000. 
1951_. a ned lacie satel _.. 1,680,000. 
1952... . wy) MRED Es a el a th SS: 


ee 3,000,000 as of Apr. 1, 1953. 
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Estimated regular viewing audience outside United States 


December 1950 _... 2,000,000. 

October 1951 f _... 12,000,000. 

November 1952 _. 24,450,000. 

\pril 1953 Between 25,000,000 and 30,000,000. 


Note.—In areas where TV service is new, the number of viewers per set is 
high because of the “‘ganging up” habit. The average in such areas may be 10 
x 15 viewers per set. In some Latin America areas there are reported to be 
large numbers of large sereen receivers, usually projection-type, which are set up 

public places, parks, vacant lots, ete., which reach large numbers of people 
vho do not own sets. A report from Sao Paulo, Brazil, estimated that in the 
autumn and winter of 1951, this would increase the TV audience in that city by 
around 100,000 persons. In France it is reported that community viewing groups 
are well established in many small villages, and the project is being enlarged 
with the backing of the Ligue Francaise de L’ Enseignement (French League for 
Education). 

Note on standards.—All of the Western Hemisphere (North and South America 
except Argentina and Venezuela) and the Philippine Republic and Js.pan use the 
United States standard—525 lires, 30 frames per second, 6 megacycle channel 
width, and FM sound. 

Most of Europe uses the 625/25/7me standard with FM sound, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: 

Great Britain: 405/25/5me with AM sound 

France and French areas: 819/25/14me with AM sound, also 441/25/9me. 

U. 8. 8. R. and satellites: 625/25/8me with FM sound. 

A country-by-country breakdown follows: 
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In addition to the countries listed on pages 3 through 13, American equipment 
anufacturers have received inquiries of a serious nature, regarding the establish- 
ient of TV, from the following countries: El Salvador, Peru, New Zealand, Costa 

Rica, Union of South Africa 

Inquiries of a more casual nature have been received from: Honduras, Indo- 
nesia, Formosa, Mslaya (Kuala Lumpur and Singapore), Greece 

The following countries have accepted TV channel allocations under the EBU 
plan but have not reported any concrete action in TV: 

Megacycles | Megacycles 
Finland )25/25/7 | Byelorussia 
Luxembourg 925/25 | Bulgaria 
Vatican City 525,/2! | Hungary 
Tunisia ¢ 1} Rumania 
Albania ; . 625/25/8 | Ukraine- 3. 

Noted in television networks abroad.—International TV network hookups send- 
ing “‘live’ programs across national borders are as follows: 

1. United States to Mexico and Canada. 

2. Great Britain to France, and France to Great Britain—began in summer of 
1952. 

3. Great Britain to Germany, Holland, Belgium, and France in one simultaneous 
network hookup, began April 25, 1953, for British coronation. This network, 
et up by the British Broadcasting Corp., could be extended easily to Denmark, 
Switzerland, Spain, and Italy in a matter of months. 

4. Television network facilities inside individual countries have been estab- 
lished in U. 8S. 8. R., Germany, Great Britain, France, Cuba, Mexico, and Japan. 
Network facilities are being constructed in Italy and East Germany. 


AUDIENCE AND RANGE OF TELEVISION 


Mr. Huspexsi. At the beginning I want to save time by saying it 
is assumed there is agreement on the basic fact that television is the 
most powerful means for influencing public opinion. 

I heard what you said before. Of the information you get from 
the world around you, you get 90 percent through your eyes, 8 percent 
through your ears, and the other 2 percent through smell, touch, 
taste, and allegedly feminine intuition. 

The large map that I put up is to visualize for you the rapid growth 
of television around the world. It is on the air today in 23 countries. 
We expect it to be in 42 countries by 1955. Between 25 and 35 
million people are within range of television service today. 

Senator GREEN. What do you mean by range? 

Mr. Hussey. Within range of television stations outside of the 
United States, with receivers available to them. 

Senator GREEN. What is the distance of the range? 

Mr. Hussey. The range will vary with the power of the station 
and the height of the antenna, usually a radius of 50 to 60 miles for 
practical purposes. 

Out in country areas it may go farther, but the total viewing audi- 
ence is some place between 25 and 35 million people outside of the 
United States. For example, with the Eisenhower foreign policy 
speech (ASNE) we probably caught somewhere between 15 and 20 
million people in some 11 countries. 

Senator Green. Do you mean people who could have seen it? 

Mr. Huspetu. Yes. That is a reasonable guess. 

Senator HickeNLooper. People who could have seen it or who did 
see it? 

Mr. HussBe.u. Possibly could have seen it. This is a guess, based 
on the number of times it was shown in various countries. For 
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example, Cuba showed it 3 times within a 36-hour period. With 
the number of sets that are there and the number of people on the 
average viewing, you probably get about a million and a half to 2 
million people in Cuba. That is an informed guess, Surveys for 
audience sizes in those countries are very sketchy, so you can’t do 
any more than make an informed guess. 

Now on this map here the blue tape indicates the approximate line 
of development for television networks emanating out of this country 
to overseas. The red up there is an approximation of the area which 
is possibly beng covered by the Soviet television plans at this point. 

That is an approximation based on the number of cities that we 
know have service and where we deduce they may be setting up 
television. The hollow circles indicate places where television is 
being planned. The circles with lines through them indicate areas in 
which television service is already on the air on a more or less regular 
basis. 

Senator Green. What is the large red area on the right? 

Mr. Hussey. That is the mountainous area of Tibet. There are a 
few places that were left out of the map. In Western Europe we 
couldn’t indicate all of the areas where there is television service. 
Are you referring to this area way over on the right here? 

Senator GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Hussey. This point is Bangkok, Thailand. 

Senator HickenLooper. He is talking about the red area. You 
told him what it was. 

Mr. Hussey. That is Tibet, the high elevation of Tibet. 

We feel it is quite possible that within a few years the total number of 
people who have television service within their reach may possibly 
run as high as 400 million or even higher. 

Many areas will be linked by live television networks. Others will 
depend on film recordings for an interchange of programs. 

With high-power stations and high ‘altitudes. for transmitting 
antenna, it has become possible to provide adequate television recep- 
tion over suprisingly large areas. The high power television trans- 
mitter being constructed in Communist East Germany on the Brocken 
Mountain may service an area covering not only large areas of East 
Germany but also much of West Germany and even parts of Switzer- 
land, France, the Saar, Luxembourg, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR GLOBAL TELEVISION 


Improved knowledge of transmission characteristics and techniques 
makes possible the immediate construction and operation of television 
and telecommunications networks spanning the Atlantic Ocean and 
linking North and South America. The cost of such a 3-continent 
network might be roughly equal to the cost of building 2 naval cruisers. 
Networks of cable and relay stations are being built today in Europe, 
Asia, and Latin America. All this means that instantaneous television 
programing on a global basis is not very far away, offering us a chance 
to meet our global neighbors face to face every day, to get acquainted 
with them and have them get toknow us. With their own eyes people 
who have been subjected to Communist propaganda will see daily 
evidence of the falsity of the Soviet charges. There is nothing fanci- 
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ful about this. It is a matter of technical record which I weuld like to 
dispense with, 
Senator GREEN. But it isn’t. It depends upon the message you 
send. 

Mr. HupBe tu. It does, indeed. 

Senator Green. It may make enemies. It may repel people 
instead of attracting them. 


STATE DEPARTMENT ATTITUDE TOWARD TELEVISION 


Mr. Hussey. You couldn’t be more right, sir. That is a very 
touchy problem. The question then is: What are we going to do 
about it, and the blunt answer to that is that we have done very little. 

The television activities of the State Department have been con- 
fined to the most limited things, given a very low priority, and blocked 
at every turn. Virtually all the worthwhile things accomplished 
have been done despite opposition, without clear-cut authorization 
and certainly without encouragement. The record shows clearly 
that the history of international television development in the Depart- 
ment so far has been largely a negative one. To put it very bluntly, 
the Department has been paying lip service to the idea of inter- 
national television while doing virtually nothing about it. This 
means we have been missing opportunities in a number of countries, 
and this has not been in the best interests of this country. 

Possibly the reason for this is that it has not been recognized on 
top levels of our Government that television is: 

A. A practical, working international propaganda medium ready 
for immediate development. 

B. The most powerful tool at our disposal today. 

C. Destined to become the major weapon in the arsenal of our 
international information program—unless, of course, we are so blind 
as to keep “missing the boat’? as we have been doing for the past 
few years. 

D. Destined to become the propaganda weapon used to bind 
together the Iron Curtain and Bamboo Curtain countries. 

A comprehensive development of international television by the 
Department should have been started immediately after the war. It 
certainly has not been started on any serious basis even today, although 
some progress has been made despite handicaps by a few stubborn 
people who have continued to fight for what they recognized as being 
of importance and value to this country. 

The first requirement for evaluating the potential of international 
television is clear and considered thinking on the highest levels in the 
Government. This requires experts with a broad practical and the- 
oretical knowledge of the medium—not amateurs with a small amount 
of information but a large desire to get in on something new, no matter 
how unequipped they may be. To the best of my knowledge, there 
never has been any considered planning for international television 
as part of our information program except by the Television Branch 
of the Voice of America and by certain members of this committee. 
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UNITED STATES ROLE IN DEVELOPING INTERNATIONAL TELEVISION 


As part of any broad consideration of the uses of television, there 
are various points which should be analyzed in addition to those 
already noted. 

These include the following: 

1. The United States of America is the world leader in electronics 
and television. We should take the initiative in fostering the estab- 
lishment of uniform technical standards. This will encourage the 
development of free communications between nations. It would be an 
important step forward in the development of international television 
networks and free communications. 

2. Our country should lead in helping to develop international televi- 
sion network facilities. If necessary, the Federal Government might 
subsidize the development of these networks, just as it has subsidized 
steamship companies and airlines. Such a subsidy might take various 
forms, but it is not believed it would run into very large sums as 
international telecommunication networks may become self-support- 
ing faster than most people imagine. 

3. Requests for advice and assistance in the development of tele- 
vision have come from other countries. Currently we are unable to 
do very much about them, except to refer people to private companies 
and put in a good word for them. Steps should be taken to solicit 
and handle such requests which have been received already from 
Japan, India, Yugoslavia, Australia, Malaya, Chile, Uruguay, Brazil, 
Canada, Great Britain, Germany, the Netherlands, and Guatemala. 
Not to do this can lead to lost opportunities. For example, a few 
weeks ago the Iraq Government asked TCA in Baghdad for infor- 
mation and help in establishing an educational television system. 
The reply from TCA, Washington, was entirely in the negative, 
throwing cold water on the whole idea. The end effect of this action 
may be the freezing out of American TV interests in Iraq. Iraq is 
getting a new king who is interested in television, and that govern- 
ment has adequate funds to establish a television service. By such 
action we may have damaged American interests in the critical 
country and have opened the door to competing TV interests of 
friendly or unfriendly countries. 

From another country we got a request just yesterday or the day 
before—I am not mentioning the country—which requested assist- 
ance of a technical programing nature in television to show them 
how to get started. They also need a certain minor amount of equip- 
ment. They indicated that if they could get this assistance, they 
would run programs that had a high percentage of American material 
in them, certainly an unparalleled opportunity to break into a new 
field. 

4. The growth of international television is creating new markets 
for advertisers, manufacturers, programers, film producers, and new 
opportunities for educators and artists. We should take active steps 
to insure the free growth of these new markets. 
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USE AND VALUE OF TELEVISION IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


Although television has been used in this country primarily for 
cotantainiaia nt and advertising purposes, it will be used for mass 
education purposes in many underdeveloped areas in Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, and elsewhere. 

Under the MSA and TCA programs, we are spending billions of 
dollars assisting other countries and teaching people techniques of 
industry, agriculture, and public health. A major problem is that of 
teaching people, who speak many languages or who are illiterate, 
how to make advantage of the opportunities afforded by MSA and 
TCA. At the present time this is being done by printed matter, by 
sending specialists abroad in large numbers, and by the use of motion 
pictures in mobile projection units. The number of people who can 
attend each individual move showing or lecture is small. How much 
more rapid the teaching process will be, and how much less expensive, 
when through the use of large-screen television receivers millions of 
people can watch and learn at the same time, often in areas inaccessible 
to mobile film units. A faster, better job will be done at far less cost. 

Take, for example, the problem of how to reach 400 million people 
in India—people who speak many languages and dialects. Even 
Pandit Nehru cannot speak to all his people, because he cannot 
speak all the different languages. Sound radio clearly is limited. 
The use of motion pictures with mobile projection units is helpful, 
but it is expensive and roe Clearly, the only way to communicate 
rapidly and in the near future with 400 million people in a country 
like India is by means of a nationwide one system. This 
means large-screen projection receivers placed in villages wherever 
and as soon as, sources of electric power can ba found or provided 
for them. 

It is not just as easy as rolling off a log. There are technical and 
economic problems, but it certainly can be done. 

In brief, the use of television could speed up enormously the MSA 
~“ TCA programs and, in the long run, save millions of dollars. 

Television is a medium which is distinct and separate from the 
shaban: press, radio, and motion pictures. It uses some of the tools 
and technical processes of each, but it has techniques and character- 
istics which are peculiar to television alone and which make it an 
individual medium. ‘This has been clearly proved in the development 
of television in this country. 

The best way to develop television efficiently is to establish it—I 
am talking now about the information program—as an independent 
service which stands on a par with the older, established services, not 
as a subdivision of a subdivision of radio or movies. Television 
methods are new and different. This new service should not be 
hamstrung with procedures that are good for other mediums but 
may not be right for television. 

Wherever television service is established, people are greatly 
influenced by the programs transmitted. In some foreign countries 
television already has become one of the most important methods of 
molding public opinion. These countries include Me -s Cuba, and 
{ngland, and in the near future may ine lude Germany, Japan, Italy, 
France, Venezuela, Brazil, and the U.S. S. R. Television creates a 
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tremendous demand for program materials because of its daily oper- 
ating schedule. This demand cannot always be filled by those operat- 
ing the service. The resulting “program vacuum” will, in many 
cases, be filled by programs exported from other countries, friendly 
or unfriendly to the United States of America. Our country is 
importing and exporting programs now, on film. 

In the future we will be exporting and importing programs electron- 
ically, “live’”’ programs sent out on the international-network hookups, 
So will other countries in Europe, Latin America, and perhaps Asia 
and Africa. 

The development of a working international-television program 
exchange is in keeping with the purpose of Public Law 402 in promot- 
ing “a better understanding of the United States in other countries” 
and increasing “mutual understanding between the people of the 
United States and the people of other countries.”’ 


TELEVISION IN IRON CURTAIN COUNTRIES 


The Soviet Union and its satellite countries all have adopted a 
uniform set of transmission standards, similar to those used in West- 
ern Europe, but substituting an 8-megacycle channel width for the 
Western European 7-megacycle channel width. There is only one 
conclusion to be drawn from this: The Kremlin expects to extend 
television service throughout the Soviet bloc for political-control pur- 
poses. Such expansion has already begun with: 

(a) The construction of a 7-station network in East Germany. 

(b) The expansion of television service on a more or less regular 
basis in Czechoslovakia and in Poland. 

(c) The expansion of television-receiver manufacturing facilities in 
Soviet and satellite areas. 

(2) The attempts by the Soviet bloc to procure through one means 
or another additional television equipment capable of “broade vasting 
at high power on frequencies used by Western European television 
stations. 

The reported expansion of TV service inside the U.S. 8. R. 

The Soviet bloc has given evidence that it intends to build TV sta- 
tions to transmit on the same frequencies and channels as those used 
by other countries, that is in the VHF band from 40 to 216 mega- 
cycles. The U.S. S. R. has given evidence of trying to install for 
operations on these frequencies transmitters which could reach not 
only a large portion of Free Europe with a usable television signal 
but also could be picked up from time to time as far away as England. 
There has been evidence that Soviet television programs can be 
received steadily day after day in the Low Countries. 


OPPORTUNITIES AND PROBLEMS PRESENTED BY TELEVISION 


9. For the first time in history we have a medium of communica- 
tions which appeals to our two most powerful senses and which can 
reach at the same time and in a split second millions of people. 
Today all mediums for mass communications are established and set 
in fairly rigid patterns with the exception of television. This, the 
most powerful medium of all, is in the embryonic stage. 
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As a result, television offers us a unique opportunity, one we have 
never had before and may never have again: We can build ourselves 
into this new mass medium right from the beginning; we can guide 
its development along lines which insure freedom of communications 
and which foster trade and commerce. We still can build ourselves 
into the picture, but 5 years from now it will be much more difficult. 

Television people all over the world are looking to the United 
States of America today for advice, information, and know-how. If 
we establish ourselves in international television now, we shall have 
laid a foundation which will promote the best interests of this country 
for generations to come. If we do not take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity—and we are not as of this moment except in a makeshift 
fashion—then we will have failed to fulfill our obligations and will 
be guilty of the grossest stupidity and negligence. 

10. The ramifications of international television go w ay beyond 
the limited concept of procuring television programs on a limited basis 
from. American TV companies and offering them for use abroad. For 
example, we must study the following: 

(a) Broad problems of creating and producing TV programs and 
distributing them by film and live transmission. This concerns the 
Intervational Information Administration, private broadcasters, 
advertisers, motion picture companies, and manufacturers of film and 
video tape recorders. 

(b) Economic problems of the growth of television as a major new 
industry in other countries with the resulting stimulation of the entire 
economy of those countries. This concerns MSA, TCA, and possibly 
the De ‘partments of Agriculture and Commerce, as well as private 
TV equipment and receiver manufacturers, broadcasters, and manu- 
facturers of consumer goods and their advertising agencies. 

(c) Broad problems of the use of television for mass education in 
backward countries where people can neither read nor write but where 
they can be taught rapidly the techniques of public health, irrigation, 
modern agriculture and the like by means of television. These are 
problems which concern ILA, TCA, the UNESCO relations staff, 
educational foundations, and educational groups. 

(dq) Broad problems inherent in the full development of inter- 
national television which are of specific importance to the Central 
Intelligence Agency and the Armed Forces. 

Television is not only the most powerful tool we have in the field 
of molding public opinion but it also is the tool which has been most 
completely ignored. We have lost many opportunities already. Let 
us get down to business. Television is to our information program 
as atomic energy is to our Armed Forces. 

The points which have been noted here can and should be discussed 
and considered in great detail. These notes are only a brief indication 
of topics. 

Ten recommendations for IIA television have been made by us 
already in the paper submitted by the Chief of the Field Program 
Services Division, Mr. Robert A. Bauer, under whose supervision the 
television branch operates. These recommendations are primarily 
concerned with the operational efficiency of the television branch. 
The points discussed here are in addition to those 10 points. 


31024——_53—pt. 2 
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SUGGESTIONS ON TELEVISION DEVELOPMENT 


Further, I would like now to make specific suggestions for our next 
steps—which might be taken immediately: 

A. Recognize that television is a distinct and separate medium, 
not a subdivision of radio or motion pictures. Organizationally it 
should be established as an independent medium. Sooner or later 
this will be done. Let us do it now and stop wasting time and effort. 

B. Careful consideration should be given as to whether television 
should be established as an independent office, the International 
Television Service on the same level with IBS and IMS, or whether 
it should continue to be part of the IBS. If it remains a part of IBS, 
careful plans should be made to permit its continued and rapid growth 
without its being restricted by procedures which may be satisfactory 
for an established medium but which may not be applicable to tele- 
vision. 

©. Whichever form is decided upon for television, the television 
office must have authority delegated to it to permit freedom of oper- 
ation, freedom to develop and use initiative, freedom to move fast 
and seize opportunities. It must be run by expert television and 
policy people with broad experience. It must not be cluttered up by 
kibitzers and assorted amateurs. 

D. Ways should be found to make Government service more at- 
tractive to persons who otherwise might earn 2 or 3 times as much in 
private industry. This does not mean blanket salary increases for 
everyone concerned, but it does mean finding ways to eliminate the 
endless frustrations which most people accept with resignation as in- 
herent in Government work. ‘This might mean handling a major 
part of our work by contracting with private companies. It means 
providing an incentive for people to take a real interest in their work 
with the knowledge that, if they do a good job, advancement is pos- 
sible. In brief: put the profit motive to work. 

EK. Relax the restrictions of civil service to permit the hiring or 
firing of people according to their merits, so that Department heads 
can acquire adequate personnel and not be saddled with deadwood, 
people who have no interest in their work and no particular degree of 
competence. The civil service does not always seem to function effi- 
ciently in this regard, to put it very mildly. 

F. It is suggested — the television office might be established, 
for the coming fiscal year, as follows: 

Executive Office: To Septetiléhe policy and supervise its execution. 
Overall direction of international TV development in the United 
States Government to be placed in the nands of this office. 

Administrative Office: To handle bookkeeping. 

Program Operations: To handle procurement and distribution of 
special events and other TV program series on film. 


MASTER PLAN FOR OVERALL TELEVISION DEVELOPMENT 


The first job would be to prepare immediately a master plan for 
overall television development. This would involve: 
I. The establishment of practical, working arrangements with 


MSA, TCA, CIA, FCC 


and the Armed Forces ‘and continuing liaison 


) 
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with other State Department offices, including TD and IMS, to stim- 
ulate the development of television in fields under their jurisdiction. 
lI. Liaison, perhaps in the form of a television plans committee, 
should be continued with private industry, including representatives 
of major broadcasters, equipment manufacturers and export adver- 


tisers. 

III. Careful study by the television office of the TV situation in the 
field, in cooperation with foreign broadcasters and USIS ps rsonnel. 
Such studies might be made profitably in Germany, France, England, 
Japan, Italy, the Near East and several Latin American countries, 
perhaps Guatemala, Brazil, Chile, and Argentina. Bache ctuitien have 
not yet,been made, and it is roughly 2 years since the television unit 
was first set up. 

[t is estimated it would take 6 to 8 months to compl te such a study 
and formulate all the details of the master plan. The broad outlines 
might be completed in half that time. 

‘his study should include firm recommendations and budgets for 
handling the following: 

(a) Technical, economic, and political problems involved in the 
immediate establishment of transatlantic and pan-American TV net- 
work facilities. 

The type and volume of program production for each area and 
how much of this should be produced in the United States of America 
or in the field. 

This means careful field study. It is a little difficult to know from 
this end what you are going to put out in the field, when you don’t 
have television people working in the field. I feel like an advertising 
agency which has a client who doesn’t know what he wants to sell, 
when, where, how or why. 

This study should include firm recommendations for the overall 
economics of such operations. 

(d) The effect of an expanding television industry upon the 
economics of each of the countries and its relation to United States 
industry. 

The activities which might be undertaken by MSA, TCA, and 
other agencies in this field, which is not to be elaborated on now. 

This study would require the services of several consultants from 
private industry plus the cooperation of responsible spec ialists from 
MSA, CIA, TCA, and TD. At the same time the existing TV 
program operations of ILA would be continued and expanded, and 
existing IMS cinema films available in the USIS libraries abroad 
would continue to be handled for television in the same manner as in 
the past, that is, the local USIS people there present them to the 
stations. 

APPROXIMATE BUDGET REQUIREMENTS 


This sounds as though it might take an awful lot of money. Here 
are the budget requirements for such a plan of operations in fiscal 
year 1954, approximately as follows: 

Preparation of master plan, including travel costs and salaries of 
4 consultants, $75,000. 

Program operations for year, servicing entire world in, 8 to 10 
languages with the National Association of Manufactusers. Industry 
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on Parade weekly newsreel service, which is the backbone of ow 
operation now, and a very fine backbone it is, plus coverage of special 
events which we are handling through the cooperation of CBS, NBC 
and the others, which has been invaluable—they have done a wonderfu! 
job for us—coverage of special events for each area, cultural features 
plus a weekly television news service to all areas with TV in Latin 
America, Asia, Europe, Africa, and Australia. Such a weekly news 
review would have an audience of upwards of 20 million people each 
week in 20 or more countries. The entire program operations budget 

for that year would be $250,000, approximately, and maybe some of 

that might even be returned to the Treasury afterward, if it wouldn’t 
be heresy to suggest such a move. The total estimated budget, then 
not to exceed $325,000, for this coming fiscal year, 

This, of course, would not cover anything except the study and 
limited programing. The construction of networks would be an 
additional expense, but coming some months after that. 

Personnel requirements, not covered by the budget, are: 

Two executive officers, 4 policy-area-language specialists, 1 pro- 
gram procurement and production officer, 1 film cutter-librarian, 
1 file clerk, 4 secretaries, and that’s it, no more. 

That concludes the material that I have brought in for you today 

Senator HickenLooper. Thank you, Mr. Hubbell. I think the 
fine statement Mr. Halstead presented and this optimistic—or at 
least, hopeful—statement of what could be done, presented by you, 
have been very helpful. I am in no position to dispute the matter 
with you. 

Mr. Hussey. I am ready to document anything you want. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. I am just wondering if you are not a little 
optimistic about being able to produce a worldwide master plan and 
servicing business in TV for $325,000, 

Mr. Huspguu. Well, sir, this is only for the start, but do you know 
what we are doing right now? There are three of us in the Television 
Branch, Jack Gaines, a secretary, Mrs. Odessa Callender, and myself, 
and we have a budget which started out at $25,000 this year 
and then was dropped to $18,000. We have had television shows on 
the air in 14 countries and about 8 different languages, and we still 
have a little money left over in the budget. This is in addition to 
doing our studies, worldwide surveys, receiving the visiting broad- 
casters who come in from abroad, and giving them free consultation 
and advice about television, plus a number of other functions. 

All of that has been done with virtually no staff. 

Senator Hicken.Looper. [| think it is remarkable. 

Mr. Hussey. This has been done. This is not “baloney,”’ sir. 


GOVERNMENT COOPERATION IN DEVELOPING TELEVISION AND OTHER 
MEDIA 


Senator HickenLoopgerR. Your presentation has been very interest- 
ing, and I think you have put your finger on one of the areas of neglect 
We have failed to consider the possibilities of television and the vari- 
ous other media that are available. 

Senator GREEN, Mr. Hubbell, first I want to congratulate you on 
a very clear nintcmentage pecially as to future plans; but I would 
like to ask® bu @ fit ental « question. Why do you think the 
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Government should have any closer cooperation with television than 
th the press? 

Mr. Huppetu. For this reason. Television is a brand new medium. 
Newspapers are established all over the world. 

You have a tradition of press coverage. You have something that 
voes back three or four hundred years. Television is just getting 
started now. There is no established service except in very limited 
ireas. We have an opportunity to foster that growth and build, if I 
may put it this way, the private interests into the picture as well as 
our Government service. 

Senator GREEN. Yes, but wouldn’t you make the same argument 

the establishment of a press service where there is none? 

Mr. Huspe.u. The press was started—when—some three or four 

ndred years ago? It didn’t start in this country. This country 
vasn’t around then. 

Television really started here, and people are coming to us for 
dvice and assistance. We get droves of people coming in all the time. 

If we show them how to do it in a free manner, this is going to help 

event the establishment of, let us say, dictator-controlled systems 

1 other countries. They may copy our ideas or they may take some- 
ody else’s ideas. 

Senator GREEN. The reason I used the comparison with the press 

because I thought that was the nearest one. But take any new 
nvention—does the Government help to put it on its feet? 

Mr. Husseuyi. Not every new invention is of mestimable value in 
something called an information campaign, or psychological warfare. 

Senator GreEN. But the, press is. The press has wide appeal, 
hasn’t 1t? 

Mr. Huspseuu. Certainly. But the press is already established. 
[he press doesn’t want Government assistance. The press is doing 
1 iob. 

Senator Green. I think some of them would like very much to 
have Government assistance. 

Mr. Husse tu. The broadcasting industry, the television industry, 
would like to get into the foreign field, but after all, when you are 
running a TV station or network, you have a little thing called the 
balance sheet, a budget, and you can’t operate today at a profit in 
international television. 

Senator GREEN. I was interested in the more fundamental point of 
whether or not they wanted it. What was the reason for thinking 
vou should give television greater cooperation—that was my ques- 
tion—than you give to the press? 

Mr. Huspetyi. Why should we give them greater cooperation? 

Senator GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Husee.u. | think there is no reason to 

Senator Green. We didn’t help to establish a Paris edition of the 
New York Herald Tribune did we? 

Mr. Hussey. I wasn’t around when that was established, but it 
seems to me that you have two totally different situations there. 
This is the unique situation of a brand new medium that is both 
sight and sound and action. It is just getting started today. 

What we might have done when the press was getting established 
50, 100, 200 years ago in various countries, I don’t know. We 


. 
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weren’t engaged in a cold war then, either, and conditions were an 
awful lot different than they are now. 

Senator GREEN. They were? We were up to our heads in the 
Revolutionary War when the American press was established. 

Mr. Husretyu. Well, I am not a good enough historian to go into 
the Revolutionary War and the situation of the press then, but in 
terms of today 

Senator GREEN. | just wanted to find out whether you had any 
other reason than its novelty. ; 


VALUE OF TELEVISION IN INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Huspe tu. I think it would be the most valuable tool we have 
by far in the International Information Program. 

Senator GREEN. More valuable than the press? 

Mr. Huspewu. For round-the-world communications, yes, because 
you take the Times, the Tribune, the Daily News, the World Tele- 
gram, the Post, the Journal American and the Mirror, how far do 
they circulate? 

Sure, in Paris, I used to get the Tribune or the Times, but it takes 
a few days to get there, unless you get the Paris edition. With tele- 
vision service it is instantaneous, it is immediate. 

[ don’t think there is any area of conflict between the two. Asa 
matter of fact, I find since we have a new television set at home I read 
more than I did before. Possibly one stimulates the other. I haven’t 
figured that one out yet, but there is no area of conflict between the 
two. One reinforces the other. One does an entirely different job 
than the other one does. 

Senator GreEN. Oh, yes, quite. I just wanted to know what your 
reason was for having the Government help one medium, but not 
the other. 

Mr. Hupse.yu. Well, you also have Government subsidy for air- 
lines, for steamship companies. I am not advocating an establish- 
ment of a long-range socialized svstem of communications by a long 
shot. 

As a matter of fact, I am rather old-fashioned in leaning the other 
way if you please, but I do think we are remiss if, being charged with 
responsibility for finding out what is “cooking’”’ in television around 
the world, we don’t do everything that we can at this particular time 
to get it set up on a very firm basis. 

Five years from now the picture may be entirely different. 

Senator GREEN. I wasn’t opposing it. In some countries of the 
world, such as the Soviet Union, you wouldn’t have any difficulty in 
persuading them of the desirability of the Government doing it; but 
it seems to me you might formulate your arguments more clearly as 
to why our Government should get into it. 

Mr. Hussey. Well, some day we might even be able, perhaps in 
the not too distant future, to let the Soviet Union see, without their 
being able to do much about it at the outset, some of our television 
programs. It is not beyond the realm of technical possibility that 
we could put I Love Lucy into Moscow one day. 
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DEVELOPING INTERNATIONAL TELEVISION 


Senator GREEN. Your statement is complete in regard to the enum- 
eration of the points in favor of this or that. It seems to me, however, 
that you might make it more complete by adding specific reasons as 
to why our Government should help develop international television 
as distinguished from fields where the Government does not help. 

Mr. Huppert. You mean specific reasons? 

Senator GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Huspetit. Why our Government should assist the develop- 
ment of international television? 

Senator GREEN. Yes, that’s right. 

Mr. Hussey. Putting it down to three or four points, one is 
because of its extreme value for propaganda, information, if you will, 
and military purposes. 

Senator GREEN. The press migbt also be valuable there. 

Mr. Hussey. Well, there are many uses of television of a more 
classified nature which the newspapers can’t touch. 

And then particularly important at this stage is the fact that with 
countries coming to us with requests for advice and assistance, without 
spending a lot of money, just by giving them advice, showing them 
how to run a station without going bankrupt in the first three months, 
we establish very, very fine relations. It gives us an opportunity to 
help private companies in placing their material on those stations 
later on. 

For example, suppose we took a program from the network today. 
Well, take something like NBC is trying to sell now, ‘Victory at 
Sea,”’ a very, very swell program. I am not plugging any one net- 
work. This is purely hypothetical. 

Suppose we were to take that and place it in a country like the 
Dominican Republic, which has television service but possibly hasn’t 
got a big enough audience to buy a series like that. Maybe we would 
carry it along for 3, 4, 5 or 6 months, until the audience got big enough 
for a sponsor to pick it up, and then let NBC carry on from there on a 
private basis. 

We have already done that, by the way. We have brought the 
Dutch television people together with NBC and ABC and they have 
set up their relationships, and we have done a good deal of fostering of 
that all up and down the line. I could cite several other instances, 
but that is typical. 

Now the Dutch are buying a few things from NBC. They don’t 
have very much money to spend, so NBC doesn’t charge them very 
much money for scripts and things like that, but later on they may, 
and it establishes a nice business relationship. 

The problems of starting on a private basis with international tele- 
vision make it rather costly. I found that out to my sorrow. I lost 
every penny I had and a lot that I didn’t have doing that. 

Senator Green. I don’t think the cost ought to count too much. 
For one thing, it is a very small sum when you consider the appro- 
priations that Congress makes for other purposes. But I do think the 
principle is an interesting one, and I thought perhaps you might have 
the answer. 

Major Hotruusen. May I ask a question, Senator? 

Senator HickENLOopPER. Yes, if Senator Green is through. 

Senator Green. I have finished. 
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COST OF U. 8. INTERNATIONAL TELEVISION PROGRAM 


Major Hotrnusen. Today there is a lot of money being spent on 
mutual security around the world, and there are thousands of American 
representatives, scientific and otherwise, located in these various 
countries. Do you think that if we used the medium of television, we 
could dispense with the tremendous costs for foreign outlays and also 
bring some of these people back home? Do you think we could use a 
single scientist in front of a camera instead of many men in the field? 

Mr. Hussey. Obviously. 

Major Hoiruusen,. | would like to direct your attention to that 
for a moment. 

Mr. Hussey. Obviously, if you want to show some people in 
eountry X how to dig an ideal type of privy, you could do it with 
one expert digging in front of a television camera with the local an- 
nouncer explaining the thing, and pipe it out to a thousand large- 
screen sets and hit hundreds of thousands of people at one time 
Obviously, that would be much cheaper, even though your initial 
outlay for equipment would be much higher. 

Major Hotrnusen. For example, in India we saw some of our 
agricultural experiment stations where they are trying to develop a 
better type of grain or rice. 

It is true that they may develop an acre or two of this crop; but 
how are they going to give the benefit of that technical information 
to the 400 million people in the interior of India? They haven’t any 
film to show or any theaters, and there are no road or railroad com- 
munications. Under present circumstances, how can they disseminate 
their information so that the millions we are spending on that program 
will become useful? 

Mr. Hupsetu. Hire a few thousand demonstrators to go in, 10 or 
15 thousand maybe, put in a couple of thousand more motion picture 
units, if you can find the appropriations for it, or foster the establish- 
ment of a nationwide television service, of which this could be just 
one of the many pregrams that would be covered. 

Major Hottuusen. You could have told Senator Green, couldn’t 

you, that after all you are not advocating the expenditure of American 
money to build broadcasting stations. The programs of these nations 
call for them to spend their own money, as is done in Japan, and 
merely to call upon us for technical aid—which is part of our Gov- 
ernment program anyway—in installing communication systems so 
that they can work out their education, public health, and other 
programs on their own levels. 

You are not advocating that we buy television transmitters and 
receivers for these areas, are you? 

Mr. Hussett. We would have a hole in our heads if we did. 
That would be crazy. 

Major Hotruusen. In other words, you are for private enterprise 
stimulating this industry; is that your recommendation? 

Mr. Hussett. Entirely. 

Major Hotruusen. And that is being done in Japan, Turkey, and 
these other countries? 

Mr. HuppBetyu. Yes. 

Major Hotrnvusen. In other words, when Iraq, for example, calls 
upon American industry or upon the State Department to help them 
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with this medium, and offers in exchange for that the privilege to 
put on our information programs there, you do not want the State 
Department to turn them down but really to give them some help? 

Mr. HussBe tu. Precisely. 

Major Hotrausen. And did you say before that we did turn down 
[raq and another country? 

Mr. HusBeuu. Yes, Iraq. 

Senator HickKENLOoPER. | understood you to say that the people 
in Iraq wanted to pay for their own equipment. It might be a mortal 
sin, you know, in some government circles, to have anybody except 
the Federal Government pay for anything. 

Senator GREEN. They are going to pay for it in oil, though; .you 
must remember that. 

Senator HickenLoorer. That is all, Mr. Hubbell. Thank you 
very much. As I said a momeat ago, your testimony and that of Mr. 
Halstead follow a very fine pattern, and we appreciate it very much, 

The next witness will be Mr. Julien Bryan, executive director of the 
International Film Foundation. However, we will now take a 
short recess. 

(There was a short recess.) 


STATEMENT OF JULIEN BRYAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, INTER- 
NATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION 





Mr. Bryan? 





Senator HickenLooprrer. Do you have a statement, 

Mr. Bryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickENLooPrER. Do you have a biographical sketch? 

Mr. Bryan. No, sir; I don’t believe it was included. 

Senator HickeNLooprEr. In that case, will you give the re porter a 

quick summary of your background and your associations, please? 
Mr. Bryan. A good bit of it is intermixed. If you want to know 

anything further, T will be glad to give it. Shall I give it briefly? 
Senator HickenLoorer. Why don’t you just proceed with your 

statement. 

Mr. Bryan. If there is anything that you wish afterwards, I can 


give that. 

For 12 years, since 1941, I have watched the motion picture program 
of the United States Government abroad, first with the work of 
CIAA, and later with the Department of State. 

I have made more than 40 documentary films for the Government 
in this period, some on the many phases of life in countries in South 
America and others on democracy at work in the United States, to 


be shown abroad. 
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Since 1941 I have visited some 30 different countries and in each 
had an opportunity to watch our Government officials use or fail to 
use this film material effectively. And, after all, this is the crux of 
the matter: 

Is this film material well planned and well made? 
Is the film material we send abroad really used effectively? 

Let me state that 5 or 6 years ago the documentary films sent 
abroad consisted largely of the old OWI films—some quite good— 
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used during the war, plus the five Ohio films on the American way 
of life, made by me, plus the four Disney cartoons on malaria, water, 
et cetera. 

So, in 1945, 1946, 1947, and 1948 you had a very limited film library 
available in our Embassies abroad. Frankly, from the point of view of 
the average American Ambassador, not too much interest in films 
was shown by the Ambassador and his staff. And to be quite fair 
to the United States film officers in the field, much of the really fine 
work they expected to do and were equipped to do was neutralized 
and made ineffective by policy from higher up, so timid and cautious 
they were hamstrung. 

May I add that this is still all too true in certain countries. 

However, today, in May 1953 you have a very different story, 
with many hundreds of film titles now available on’a great variety of 
subjects, including technical teaching subjects like medicine, en- 
gineering, agriculture, et cetera. Many of them are still available 
only in English, but those considered most important have been trans- 
lated into many languages. Some have gone as high as 30 or even 
40 versions. 

There has been waste in production, but part of this has no doubt 
come from terrific pressure through the industry to permit every 
Tom, Dick and Harry a chance to make a Government film. Bad 
as it has been, I would certainly say there has been less waste and 
inefficiency than in most departments of the Federal Government. 
The total film production over A years has amounted to a relatively 
small percentage of the total U.S. I. S. budget. 

Perhaps one-half of the total sali tion has been only fair or even 
poor. Yet it would probably compare favorably with Hollywood, 
where costs are 10 to 20 times as much per film, and where the batting 
average should be much higher. 

I should guess that 25 percent are first-rate, usable and even valuable 
documentary films, portraying honestly and effectively the many 
aspects of democracy at work in America. It is waste, to be sure, 
but if these 25 percent are really good, then the money is not all wasted. 
For in such films wé are not produci ing conveyor-belt automobiles 


or tanks but rather each film is a work of art, embodying a creative 
idea, a unity in itself. 


NEED FOR MOVIES FILMED HERE AND ABROAD 
Secondly, it is well to note that three years ago a change began to 
come into the program, namely, the desire by the countries concerned 
to have certain films made in their own locale. Today we know, 
but in 1946 we did not know, that a fine documentary film made on 
a prosperous farm in Ohio, may not be very useful to a poor peasant 
in India or Iran. It is too strange and the mechanical agriculture 
far too complicated for him to understand. 

If I may be allowed just one interpolation here, this film, however, 
on the county agent or the farm in Iowa, wherever it may be, in Ohio, 
may on the other hand still be to the agricultural students in India 
and to the better-educated of tremendous value, and I 1m not making 
an “either/or,”’ but as suggested later, you will see we need both. 
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Slowly, we have learned that the best teaching films for the people 
of the underdeveloped areas of the world are documentary films made 
on the spot in Egypt, Jordan, Turkey, Iran, et cetera. No matter if 
they are somewhat crude or slowpaced. These films are real, they 
are understandable and the characters are the characters of the village 
next door. Clothing, music, farm tools, animals, housing, are all 
familiar and believable. 

Even here the State Department has made mistakes, but the direc- 
tion is good, and many significant films have been produced locally 
at moderate cost, in Greece, Iran, Egypt, India and Burma. 

[ am aware of serious errors in Singapore and Turkey, but these 
have been corrected or the project terminated, to my knowledge. 

Both types of film are needed abroad. They are not mutually 
exclusive. In cities and towns, among students and more sophisticated 
people, we need constantly to show documentary films depicting life 
in America at its best and simplest to counteract, first, the concept 
left by the Communists and, secondly, the concept frequently left 
by the more vulgar of the Hollywood films. 

But we need for the millions of illiterate peasants in the under- 
developed areas of the world, more and more of the know-how, 
locally made film, to aid them in achieving better food, better health, 
water and housing. 
























COMMERCIAL FILMS 








It is easy for the outside to criticize Hollywood. But the best of 
Hollywood films are unquestionably our best propaganda abroad 
today. And where are they today? In large numbers our best films 
are not exported today to many critical areas of the world because of 
lack of dollar exchange. Some trickle through, but limited in number 
and often the worst, not the best, of these Hollywood films. 
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Recommendations for the future 

Type of films to be sent abroad: 1. I should call a conference of, 
say, the leading 20 to 30 United States—USIS—film officers in the 
key areas of the world. Get them home for 14 to 30 days. It is 







their problem. They know best what their'needs are, and their needs 
vary greatly. And get them home each year. 
2. I should try to follow their needs. "These men on the whole are 





competent and dedicated men, frustrated in their jobs, and needing 
better liaison with home base. 

May I ad lib here, I have just come now—2 months before Christ- 
mas, Senator from 8 countries in the Middle East, and have talked 
with at least 8 such men, and have spent many weeks with them in 
watching and absorbing their problems and the work they are doing. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I think I spoke with most of those men 
myself in December. 

Mr. Bryan. And so you, too, have had a similar experience, and 
I hope, and feel that you will agree with me that with very few ex- 
ceptions they are sincere chaps, well-qualified for their work and 
taking their jobs seriously. 
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PARTICIPATION BY PRIVATE INDUSTRY 











3. L should ask the President of the United States to request of each 
major Hollywood company that five pictures of each company, which 
represent that company’s best products over several years and which 
best portray everything from Disney to good comedy, to Woodrow 
Wilson—historical—be made available, and that some moderate dol- 
lar credits be given those Hollywood companies even in areas where 
today they distribute nothing. 

How serious the situation has become is that in Yugoslavia recently 
dozens of children, 12 to 14, in widely different schools, told me 
personnally the only American film that they had ever seen was 
“Tarzan in New York” 

Fortunately, they loved it, but surely it gave them a most distorted 
concept of America and American life. To be specific, I asked Walt 
Disney at lunch a few months ago what had happened about the 
foreign distribution of his films m countries like Yugoslavia and the 
Middle East. I pointed out to him that his films were tremendously 
popular in this area and could do untold good for the American cause. 
Disney dismissed it all with the old story of ‘“‘no dollars’’—so no deal. 
Certainly there are ways in which this can be corrected. 

4. I would establish a central reviewing committee of laymen—to 
be paid modestly for their services on a consultant’s basis—to recom- 
mend monthly the best new documentary films, made privately in 
America, not by Government, which might well be sent abroad. 
AUTHORITY OF 


FIELD OFFICERS TO SELECT 








FILMS 


From a list of, say, 50 to 100, possibly 10 might be selected each 
month to be sent by pouch to the various countries, where the film 
officer and his local committee might screen them—and do 1 of 3 
things: 

1. Reject and return them. 

2. Keep copies in English if they have only limited use. 

3. Order them ‘in the language native to that country if they 
promise to be exceptionally useful. 

Senator HickenLoopeEr. I take it that you are emphasizing there the 
greater authority of the local officer to choose and pick the films that 
are presented in his area? 

Mr. Bryan. I am glad you interrupted, and I would like to reply 
to that. 

I certainly am emphasizing that, that if we send really competent 
men abroad who have had many years’ training here in the educational 
and documentary film, then we don’t want to clutter them up with 
films that are not useful to them, and rather give them a chance to 
decide the films that would be most useful. 


WIDER USE OF DOCUMENTARY FILMS 





Much wider use of documentary made films, both industrial and 
educational, can be made than heretofore. For example, some of the 
frankly commercial films relating to industry are of tremendous 
interest to young engineers throughout the world. The same is true 
of medicine, of art, of science, housing, social studies, et cetera. I am 
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confident that most of our major industrial companies would furnish 
prints free of charge if they were assured of effective usage abroad. 

5. A limited number of documentary films must be produced each 
vear for the United States Government by private contract on special 
subjects which are badly needed, and where no good films are presently 
available. ‘Topics should be determined largely by the 20 or 30 film 
officers who essemble here and tell us, face to face, of their most 
pressing needs. 

For example, it might be that the film officers would greatly desire 
some effective films on the many favorable aspects of American Negro 
life, to counteract Communist propaganda in the Arab world—India, 
and southeast Asia. Nothing could be more important than such a 
series of films. 

For example, it is well to know that in Egypt and India when the 
famous Town Hall tour of 30 United States celebrities arrival several 
vears ago, the greatest sensation created was by Edith Sampson, 
striking Negro woman lawver from Chicago. Her visit did more to 
counteract unfair Communist propaganda regarding the American 
Negro than anything in years. 

| am not fighting for this Negro series, but it is simply one example 
of discovering deep-felt needs in the field and producing such material 
at home. 

Let the film officers themselves have the chance, now and at fre- 
quent intervals, to tell us what they need most in the field. It will 
vary sharply in different countries 


UTILIZATION OF MORE NATIVE PERSONNEL 


Once in 1950 in Munich, Germany, I stopped at Amerika Haus 
to see a typical showing of a United States documentary film. No 
one, no official, knew | was present. The meeting began promptly at 
7 p. m., with 100 persons present. A German boy of 18, who was 
obviously the operator, stuck his head in the door and said, ““We shall 
begin.” There was no preparation, no introduction, no discussion 
later. It was all quite meaningless, although the films were not bad. 
What was needed was either an American official, or, better, a young 
German, trained in the history and background of American life; may 
| interpolate here—one of those many, many Germans that have 
visited here, Senator, in the last 2 or 3 years on our exchange fellow- 
ships, and let such young man or woman say a few words of friendly 
introduction and then lead in the discussion and answering of 
questions. 

It is true that in 1947, 1948, and even 1950, that utilization was 
frequently extremely poor; that often only one print of a subject was 
available in a country and that often no print was available at all in 
the local language of the country. 

There were still plenty of faults in the fall of 1952. But it is good 
to report that great progress has been made—that in all the areas I 
visited—Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, Iran, Jordan, 
Egypt, et cetera, traveling units with tape recorders, projectors, 
screens, et cetera, were now available and, more important, were being 
used daily and often most effectively, usually with native drivers who 
acted also as operator and master of ceremonies, answering questions, 
et cetera. 
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In some cases there were 25 to 50 of these trained natives, in other 
cases Only a handful. But with few exceptions they seemed to me to 
be devoted workers and loyal and interested in furthering better 
relationships between their country and the United States. I feel th: at 
the distribution could be much more extensive than it is now by better 
use of these traveling units. 

I feel that the use of our films in schools, colleges, labor unions, clubs, 
churches, and I would like to add, the armies of these various countries 
where I saw our films being used, can be multiplied by 5 or 10, if we 
supply projectors, sc reens, and even generators. 

I discovered that the native personnel were usually intelligent and 
educated, and their services could be utilized much more than it has 
been for effective teaching and discussion. 

I found several areas where the native personnel had actually made 
on tape their own sound track in their language where the films had 
been available only in English. 

[ recommend that the film officer in each country be empowered 
and even urged to send each year to the United States, for a 3-months 
visit and training period, from 5 to 10 of their best projectionists and 
persons who actually exhibit the films. This will serve as a tremendous 
incentive and reward to hundreds of able young workers in all the 
countries in which we operate. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN FILM OFFICERS AND LOCAL INHABITANTS 


I found the 8 to 10 American film officers I contacted on this recent 
trip (October to December, 1952), to consist on the whole of high- 
grade and conscientious men, eager to do a good job. I discovered 


several who had been through antiwestern riots and who were still 
carrying on gamely and with courage. 

May I interpolate in several cases they were there with their wives 
and children and were not asking because of the danger, the trouble, 
to be returned to the States. 

We cannot and must not go to other countries, as Soviet agents do, 
to cause dissension and to cause revolution—we must work with 
existing local governments and attempt—as in point 4—to get our 
technical aid, our ideas, our films, asked for and used. 

I saw a remarkable example of this method under point 4’s able 
adviser in Isfahan, Iran—Dr. Lucy Addams. Here in a village called 
Dastgerd the local fathers, or rulers of the town, under the leadership 
of the schoolteacher and the mayor, formally requested (in writing) 
Dr. Addams and the point 4 staff to come to assist them. So we made 
a film of the first meeting of the villagers, the receipt of the letter at 
point 4, and finally the joint meeting in which the self-help contract 
was signed, with point 4 agreeing to help with only 10 to 15 percent 
“¢ the expenses of the clinic and the new school. All the rest was tc 

be done by the villages themselves. We end our film with some fine 
shots of peasants in a simple Iranian village seeing a motion picture 
for the first time, a picture of an American elementary school. 

I would like to inte rpolate again and say as soon as I am through, 
in a few minutes, we will have a brief record, not more than 7 or 8 
minutes, a very moving picture of some of our American films being 
shown in a village where no film had ever been shown before. 
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COOPERATION AND INTEGRATION AMONG DIFFERENT 
UNITED STATES PROGRAMS 


It all sounds a bit idealistic. But it can be done and is being done, 
first, our staff being asked for aid and, secondly, the film officers co- 
operating with TCA and integrating their work, lending their mobile 
film units and their technicians to assist in the point 4 program. 

In summary, we need all over the world a much more integrated 
program of embassy, education, library, MSA, point 4—working 
together and helping one another. 

For example—think of a series of simple films made in Iran, showing 
clearly and simply how point 4 helps in health, agriculture, grazing, 
inoculation of animals, obtaining water, at cetera, these films to be, 
made and shown all over Iran, by United States and Iranian officials 
alike, as part of a great program to raise the standard of living in 
Iran and the hopes of simple people. 

We made three such films in Iran, in Jordan and in Egypt. Other 
United States film companies have made them, too, in India, in 
Egypt, and in Greece. Some are fair, a few are poor, but many are 
really first-rate. And the Soviet officials in these countries have no 
counterpart to this—no such positive, friendly, helpful approach as 
the work of point 4, and the simple, careful, clear documentary film 
which makes it possible to tell everyone, even the remote peasants, 
about it—about a new and better way of life which they, too, can 
enjoy. 

CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion—I think not all is lost, nor has all the film work been 
in vain. Much good pioneer work has been done. 

As for leadership, far too much time of the top brass has had to be 
devoted to appeasing Congress and to preparing budgets in the past— 
often many months of the year devoted to these congressional proj- 
ects alone. Certainly a future program to be effective must have a 
long-range plan and must not be subject to drastic ups and downs 
each year. And certainly the able men in the field must know they 
are thoroughly backed by the home office and that money, personnel, 
films, and projectors will be available quickly and in quantity when 
most needed. 

USE OF WORLDWIDE TELEVISION 


There is one last item to be discussed, and that is worldwide tele- 
vision, applied to films and to international understanding. 

I want to interpolate here, I am not a television expert. I am a 
film man, Mr. Chairman, but I believe that—I have been tremendously 
interested in the two earlier reports by Mr. Halstead and, is it Mr. 
Hubbell who has reported before me?—and I think what I say here 
can be completely utilized in terms of their plans. 

Quite simply, engineers have demonstrated to us that in many 
countries, by the simple system of television relays, one central control 
station (for example, in Japan or Egypt) can reach many millions of 
people daily. This will not be through expensive visits in homes but 
through community sets in thousands upon thousands of villages, 
where the great masses of the population, now illiterate and largely 
unaffected by the press, can see for themselves the world unfolding on 
the television screen. 
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Of course, such a statement oversimplifies the case. Nevertheless, 
in the years ahead, hundreds of our best and simplest motion pictures 
which honestly portray American life can be shown daily to millions 
abroad whereas today only a few thousand see them daily in each land 

Is this dream impossible and absurd? It may be but I doubt it 
For only May 1, 19538, I signed a contract for the use in Japan on 
television of 26 of my best short subjects. And I am only one pro- 
ducer. The payment to me will be small from one station in Japan 
alone. But later theré will be more stations and many more countries 
which will have television. They will need many more such films as 
these of mine, and of a hundred more American producers, like myself 

This, then, is a great challenge for the future to belp to see that such 
television relay stations are erected abroad by the countries them- 
selves, with our technical assistance, and, further, to see that we give 
such countries an ample supply of well-made, dramatic, exciting, and 
honest films, portraying the best of the American scene. 

That is my report, and with your permission, unless you have a 
question now, I would like to give you this 

Senator HickeENLoorgerR. Thank you, Mr. Bryan. I have several 
questions I would like to ask and some discussion which I would like 
to have with you; but I think if you will proceed and show your film, 
we can discuss these later. 

Mr. Bryan. I think that would help in our total discussion. 

(At this point a motion picture was shown, described by Mr. Bryan 
as follows:) 

FILM CONCERNING TURKEY 


Mr. Bryan: There is no sound on it and so I will talk with the 
picture, with vour permission. This is Turkey. | said Persia a 
minute ago. It begins, this section in Turkey, in the city of Konya. 
In the back is one of the fine mosques of Turkey. 

And we come first to one of our own traveling units, and that is in 
the Turkish new Latin alphabet; it says, “Cinema automobile.” This 
is a new elementary school in Turkey, and as you know, they are 
tremendously proud of the progress since 1923, since their revolution. 
Their young driver, the operator, is exactly as I described. He is not 
an American but he isa Turk. He obviously gets a much lower salary 
than if we imported a special such operator from America, but he is 
delighted to get the job probably at a quarter or a fifth of what we 
would have to pay an American for es a job. 

He comes regularly to this school, if I recall correctly, about once 
a month, and they were simply satealie d and excited, and the thing 
that pleased me tremendously, Senator, was that many of these chil- 
dren had seen my films before and could discuss them intelligently. 

They were youngsters, naturally, in this town, whose fathers and 
mothers were mostly literate, and so it is not as thouzh you were 
showing such a film to an extremely illiterate Turkish peasant. These, 
then, were children as you can see from their faces, 11, 12 and 13 
years of age. 

And this is one of the great changes in Turkey. Many thousands 
of villages you would see no such school as this, but they are estab- 
lishing their schools throughout all of Turkey, and it is one of the 
great changes which they have made. 
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By the way, this was going on anyway, Mr. Chairman, we ran 
oss this accidentally. It was not staged just to get the picture and 
so we have the operator here who speaks not only Turkish. of course, 
good English, and who is one of the annual salaried men in our 
Kkmbassy in America. He gets one of some 20 or more station wagons 
id equipment that they have like that, their mobile units as they are 
called. 
USIS FILM 





TURKISH REACTION TO 





He asked them a few questions about the films that were shown 
ore, which, of course, pleased me very much because several of 
them were my own films on American life 

‘his is one taken in Mount Vernon, Ohio, one of the first of many 

ich were ever made for USIS. It is the story of a simple elementary 

hool in the small town of Mount Vernon, Ohio, 50 miles north of 
Columbus. We are not giving you the sound because that is not 

‘cessary for you here, and the sound anyway, in this case, was in the 
lurkish language. 

We have, then, films like this on the elementary school and the 

sunty agent and many others which have been made in as many as 

0 to 40 different languages. 

There again, is our chief operator, the man in charge of this. The 

xt day he will go on to some other town or, if there are several other 
schools in Konya; but, again, on the screen, which is a far cry from the 
high plateau of Turkey where the city of Konya is located, say 4 or 5 
hours south of Ankara, we go to this very much smaller town, Mount 
Vernon, Ohio. The children loved it. ‘There was music with it. 

It was in their own Turkish language, and so, as I talked with them 
through an interpreter, because I do not speak Turkish, what sur- 
prised me very much was they remembered many, many things about 
this film and several others that they had seen as long ago as 1 or 2 
months. And so the whole idea of such a film is not just to show them 
in a theater or get them shown, but to use them as a part of their 
educational programing. It may be a labor union, it may be students, 
young privates in the army getting their training, or it may be young- 
sters of 10 and 12 like in a Turkish school. 





ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN TURKEY 





FILM SHOWING 


The picture which follows here gives some of the work again of the 
technical assistants of a new dam like this, and then after that where 
the aid comes from America in terms of engineering. This is not always 
true but, in general, on many of the projects we saw, it was as little 
as only 10 percent of the entire project. 

This, then, is not directly USIS, but we tie in here with the thing 
that we are apt to forget, and that is all over areas like Turkey and the 
Middle East they are plugging away themselves and often in many 
of these projects to which we gave aid, maybe 90 percent or more is 
their own aid, 

Here, for example, we see the great port at Iskenderon, and supplies 
have come in under MSA to help in the matter of the building of 
quonset huts. 

Believe it or not, Turkey in the last 2 years has had its greatest 
wheat crop in all the history of the country. But this little touch 
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here I think will interest all of you, and that is the thing that the Turks 
and the people all over the Middle East like. 

This is chrome ore. We are always talking, naturally, in our press 
maybe naturally enough about how we are assisting them, and they 
in turn are sending various quantities of chrome ore to us at this time 

This is coal and it has come by boat and their own freighters all th: 
way from the north. But this again gives us a brief glimpse of th, 
chrome ore which comes through from the southeastern part of Turkey 


FILM SHOWING ALLIED AID TO TURKEY 


Here is farm machinery coming in. My first glimpse when I say 
it first—I was sure it was American. Later, I learned it was British 
and some Canadian. This, again, is a bit of a shock to the average 
American as you come here. 

You think we are the only ones. Yet, here is a country like Turkey, 
in my opinion, struggling valiantly to have two-way trade and wanting 
to buy material like this, not simply to get it free from America, but 
to purchase it from Germany or England or Canada and in return 
export its own voods. 

This was some of the material for erecting these great quonset huts 
down at Iskenderon, which came through MSA. I may be wrong. [ 
am not sure, Mr. Chairman, whether you visited Turkey on your trip, 
but I was tremendously impressed with the hardworkingness of the 
Turks, the willingness to work hard and their integrity, a very reai 
use of the material we sent. 

This strange pause here with the whistle blowing was a great event 
in the life of their country. This is everybody standing still for about 
10 minutes at the announcement of the exact hour when Ataturk, their 
leader, died in 1938. 

Then, a few things which are a little hard to believe, but there are 
many American companies here now like International Harvester and 
Ford and others, Allis-Chalmers, which have their own base and which 
even under certain difficulties are distributing material at this time. 

The wide ranges of countries from which it came, from England, 
from us, from Canada, from Germany, I think was a surprise to many 
of us. This was a great day, October 29, their day of independence, 
and they are tremendously proud of their army, and we should be 
rather proud and pleased, too; it is an army of now around 500,000. 

Here are the fighter planes, the tanks, artillery, much of it, most of 
it which has been furnished by us. Turkey stands there on a 1,200 
mile front line, as we know. 

Our films are being shown every day to the Turkish troops like this, 
and you and I know, of course, that several thousand of these Turkish 
soldiers have fought already and are still fighting out in Korea, side 
by side with our own troops. 

Our information program, I should say, one of the very vital factors 
and where it will become tremendously useful not only with the mobile 
unit, but also with the television, is when you can have sets everywhere 
available for troops like these. 
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FILMS TO SPECIFIC AUDIENCES 





ADAPTING 








Senator HickeNLooprer. That ig very interesting, Mr. Bryan. 
[ have been in Turkey and I have seen some of the documentary 
films at various other places, and I think I agree with you. Some of 
them are good and some of them are not so good; but | think we are 
making progress and learning what pictures are really effective in 
appealing to the 2 or 3 classes of pe ople we are trying to reach 

I was especially interested in hearing you say that there is one type 
of picture that will appeal to, let us say, the intellectual groups, which 
are small; but that this type of film will not appeal to the peasant 
group that doesn’t understand, im many cases, the basis of the picture 
that appeals to the other groups. 

We have heard a lot of criticism, periodically, from various parts 
of the world, about the effect of films that have been sent abroad in 
the past. I, myself, believe that that is being corrected and that we 
are getting more practical knowledge about how to produce and how 
to select films that will appeal to particular areas. But I think it is 
true that at times in the past we have caused other nations—especially 
the less advanced nations—to labor under a delusion about the 
United States. For instance, some of our films gave them the ides 
that we all eat dinner in the evening in white ties and tails, or at 
least in dinner jackets; and that every family has 4 or 5 automobiles 
and 2 or 3 chauffeurs and great staffs of servants. That is one side 
of the story. 

As for the other side, you probably will agree with me that in times 
past a lot of our films and many of our programs have emphasized 
out of all proportion the so-called seamy side of the United States. 

We have, on occasions, presented a lot of films that accentuate 
criminality ‘of one sort or another in this country. In this way, a 
great many people may have formed an opinion toward us either of 
jealousy, because they think we are so properous, or of contempt, 
because they have gotten the idea that we are a lawless outfit in the 
United States. 

I may say, because you touched on it in your statement, that 
we have been very concerned about coordinating the operations of 
the private film industry and private film producers. They have 
been very cooperative in the past and they are being very cooperative 
in bringing in their expert opinions to help. 

We have had some testimony on that, and I think that will work out 
better and better as time goes on. 

I think you have made a very excellent statement here, and that it 
has been very helpful. I think, as we said this morning, that our 
subcommittee is not approaching this job with the idea of trying to 
find evidence to blow the information program out of the water. 
We have no desire to do that. By the same token, however, we know 
that there are deficiencies in the program, and we are trying to find 
those deficiencies to see what we can do about trying to correct them. 
We are perfectly willing to give credit to good parts of the program. 
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QUALITY 





AND 





MORALE OF 





PERSONNEL 


Mr. Bryan. I would only, ngt being e mployed by the information 
program, like to say, again emphasizing what I said in my official 
report, and that is it may be expanded a little, Mr. Chairman. On 
this recent trip I found two things in these film offices all over. First 
of all, I think on the whole, with few exceptions, they were very able 
chaps and sincerely dedicated to this work, many of them working 
Saturdays and Sundays in doing extra work and putting in extra time 

[ found this, however, that there was a real worry throughout 
about morale. I don’t mean they were going to quit in the middle of 
it, but as time goes on now, under this new administration, it seems to 
me there is the greatest opportunity, if the information program is to 
be carried on at all—and I assume that it is, and I am only talking 
now about the specialized field of film. I am not trying to include 
everything, though this may apply to it. 

It seems to me these people have ability that have gotten out there 
in the field and have spent several years in learning a language and 
getting the feel of Turkey, lran, Egypt, or wherever it may be, and |] 
think they need, as other State Department employees do, our utmost 
backing. I think if there is continued uncertainty at home, it makes 
it difficult for our program to be most effective. 

So if you will allow me to close with, if I can call it, a little friendly 
pat on the back for those men whom I have seen in the field and whos 
work I know is so necessary. Ido think my little comment that these 
men periodically should be brought back here—I know of no single 
maneuver which you could make in your committee than to suggest 
that from time to time such a group of these men be brought back her 
to advise with you. That is all I have to say. 

Senator HickreNLooper. I agree with you thoroughly. There are 
a great many very capable, fine, dedicated people in this program 
At the same time, as I have said often enough, there are also a lot of 
people who are misfits. 

Mr. Bryan. That is right. 

Senator HickENLoopER. You can write the best policy in the world 
on paper, but it must be administered correctly. The administration 
may be suffering from a lack of authority; there may be various reasons 
why the administration is not all we would like. Nevertheless, in the 
last analysis it is personnel that can make even the poorest policy 
go—if the personnel is of top quality. 

Major Holthusen, do you have any questions? 

Major Houruusen. No, not for this witness. 

Senator HickeNLooper. I see. Thank you very much. We 
appreciate your coming. 












PUBLIC AFFAIRS OFFICERS’ 





MEETING IN RANGOON 


Major Hournusen. Senator, this morning a question was asked, 
I think by yourself, about that meeting at Rangoon in which the 
public affairs officers determined that the shortwave radio was rather 
ineffective and recommended its discontinuance. Mr. Nalley bas 
prepared an answer to that which he can either comment upon or put 
into the record. 
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Senator HickENLoopER. Can you just give the highlights of this, 
\{r. Nalley, and we will print it in full in the record. 

Mr. Nauuey. It merely states, in effect, that recommendations 
made at Rangoon are one thing, but since that time some of those 
people who made those recommendations have changed their miads 
completely and we have in this short statement the evidence as an 
official report from Rangoon, itserf. 

Senator HickEeNnLooper. All right. Thank you very much. We 
will put it into the record at this point. 

(The document above referred to is as follows:) 


Tue RanGoon CONFERENCE AND ITs AFTERMATH 


During my previous appearance before this committee, the question was brought 
ip about the negative attitude of some of the public affairs officers in my area to 
the value of shortwave radio. With your permission, I would like to take this 
opportunity to say something further on this subject. 

| will not take your valuable time to restate those reasons which I suggested 
earlier for an understandable predilection of filed officers for local programing. I 
lo of course stand on—in fact would like to reemphasize—my conviction that 
much opinion of shortwave radio in the field is based more on lack of knowledge 
than knowledge. And by knowledge, I do not mean highly scientific testing 
methods that are applicable in certain Western societies but inapplicable to the 
far eastern situation by knowledge, I do mean a conscientious, continuing effort 

n the field to know what we are saying, whether we have an audience, and intelli- 
gent contributions to the effectiveness of our program. 

What I would like to do as briefly as possible at this time is: first, to place 
before this committee a recent example of how opinion can change. I would 
also like to suggest certain ways in which I feel—from my experience both in the 
field and here in New York—we could strengthen our operations to the advantage 
of the overall program in which we are engaged. 

First, my example. Not too long ago, the visitor to Rangoon, Burma, was 
likely to hear the same things said about the VOA shortwave program heard in 
other capital cities of the area—that no one listened to VOA, and that the signal was 
impossible to hear. 

The important difference was that we had a public affairs staff there that was 
not willing to write off shortwave radio as ineffective on mere lack of knowledge. 
And most importantly, we had a radio officer who was diligent and conscientious. 

There developed than a close working relationship between the Burma service 
here in New York and the radio officer in the filed. Frequent program suggestions 
were made. Programs were actually taped in Burma—on TCA projects, inter- 
views with Burmese, and so forth—and airmailed to VOA for use on the Burma 
shortwave program. And recommendations came from the field in number, 
recommendations vital to good programing. 

In addition to programing assistance, USIS did a magnificent job of local 
promotion for VOA. 

One of the commonly held beliefs that was quickly dissipated was that the 
signal was so poor that it was not listened to. By patient, diligent inquiry, a 
clear picture of relative signal strength in different parts of the country emerged. 

Well, gentlemen, I won’t dwell on this in more detail—my only purpose is to 
show that there was a close working relationship between IBS and the field office. 

A late development—or result—of this cooperation was a giveaway offer made 
last January over the VOA Burmese language program. I mentioned this earlier 
in my testimony, so will not go into detail. I would just like to quote here a 
paragraph from the report by the public affairs officer in Burma on the response 
to the giveaway offer. 

“The size of the audience response as well as its complete diversification through- 
out Burma were noted with reactions approaching astonishment in the Embassy. 
No similar survey had been conducted before, and in the absence of any kind of 
report from any sources within Burma, it had been believed that the VOICE 
was not reaching: (a) most of Burma; (b) target groups of any importance; or 
(c) any but the smallest and most negligible audience. The survey under report 
has completely changed this post’s outlook on these matters and will cause a 
complete realinement in the importance of the media to be used in furthering 
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USIS objectives here. It is now clear that Voice broadcasts can be considered 
a signally useful medium.” 4 

I submit this as an example of how opinion was changed through conscientious. 
continuing effort in the field to cooperate with VOA and strengthen this medium 
of information called shortwave radio 

And shortwave is one of the information media; we never pretended it was 
more It seems sensible then as information specislists—all of us engaged in 
this work—to use any medium at our disposal as intelligently and effectively as 
possible And that leads me to my second point—some suggestions which I 
would like to submit to strengthen the overall program in which we are engaged 

I would like to see what I might term a “tightening up” of our relationship 
here in the East Asia Branch with our field offices 

We are willing to do our part; in fact, we seek it. 3ut we cannot do it in the 
face of indifference or even passive or active resistance. 

As one concrete example, I would like to see it clearly stated that a radio officer 
as part of his duties, bears some responsibility to the home office—that is, IBS 
for shortwave programs beamed to that country; and I think IBS should be con 
sulted in a rating of such an officer’s performance. 

I think we should have the right to demand proof—not opinion—from the field 
before we are termed ineffective. And if, for any understandable reasons, proper 
surveys of effectiveness are not possible, or too expensive, then it should be 
clearly stated and judgment withheld. 

sut perhaps more important—although it is more intangible—general accept- 
ance should be accorded this simple precept: that short-wave radio is one of the 
information media, and that evervone in the information program should en- 
deavor to use it as intelligently and effectively as possible 


STATEMENT OF RODGER P. DAVIES, ASSISTANT DIVISION CHIEF, 
NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA AND AFRICA DIVISION 


Senator HickenLooperR. The next witness is Mr. Rodger P. Davies, 
Assistant Division Chief in the Near East, South Asia and the Africa 
Division. 

Is your biographical sketch contained in the first paragraph? 

Mr. Davies. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickeNLoopER. Your entire statement may be put into 
the record if you care to eliminate that, and we can just go on from 
there. 

Mr. Davres. Mr. Senator, this is in the form of a summary of the 
statement. I would like to extemporize, if I may. 

Senator HickeNLooprerR. Do you have a more lengthy statement 
that you would like to put into the record in full? 

Mr. Davies. Yes, sir. I will stand on this. 

Senator HickENLoopER. You may proceed. 

Mr. Davirs. Subject: Increase of programing in Near East broad- 
casts through transcribed programs originating from overseas United 
States—controlled transmitters. 

Biographical: I was born in California in 1921, educated in public 
schools, and graduated from the University of California in 1942 with 
a& major in economics. During 4 years’ service in the United States 
Army I spent 1 year studying Arabic at Princeton University, served 
in North Africa, was commissioned as an Infantry officer and, in 1945 
ard 1946 served as platoon leader and executive officer at Infantry 
training centers. In 1946 I was separated from the Army, passed the 
written and oral examinations for the Foreign Service and was 
assigned as third secretary, vice consul at the American Embassy, 
Jidda, Saudi Arabia. I applied for training as a Near East area and 
language specialist and in 1948 was giver av additional year’s training 
in Arabic at the Foreign Service Institute, Washington. 
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From March 1949 until July 1951, I was assigned to the American 
Legation in Damascus, Syria. At various times during this period 
| served as political reporting officer, senior subordinate officer, or 
Chargé d’Affaires. 

VOA experience: I was detailed to the International Broadcasting 
Service as Chief of the Arabic Service in June 1951. An assignment 
to the Voice of America was not a popular one in the Foreign Service 
and I came to New York primarily because I felt that in accepting a 
career appointment, a Foreign Service officer is bound to go wherever 

ie Department of State finds it expedient to assign him. It was my 

idgment that the Arabic VOA program could not have an audience 
of any size in the areas in which I served because of an erratic and 
sometimes inaudible signal. 

Since reporting for duty I have served as Acting Chief of the Foreign 
ind Arabie Services, Acting Chief of the Near East Section, and since 
December 1952, have been assigned as Assistant Division Chief, Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa Division. I have become convinced 
that radio has a vast potential—at present largely unexploited—as 
an instrument of policy and as a means of creating favorable attitudes 

ward United States policy. To perform this function it requires 
stronger facilities, improved and expanded programing, and a reali- 
ation among policy and informational officials of how to use it and 
what can be achieved with it. 


BROADCASTS TO THE NEAR EAST 


If I may interpolate, Senator, I believe I briefed Senator Green 
when he was in Damascus in 1950-51, and I believe I was responsible 
for the statement that among what I considered a wide circle of 
Syrian friends, I could find only two who were listeners to the Voice of 
America. This was in 1951, | believe. 


OVERSEAS RELAYS AND VALUE AS POINTS OF ORIGIN FOR TRANSCRIBED 
PROGRAMS 


The Arabic program from its inception in 1950 suffered from a poor 
signal relative to other international broadcasts to the area. Its 
operation could be justified only in that it attracted listeners from 
among a small but influential group of government officials and 
journalists who followed the program to keep abreast of the United 
States official attitudes. We have encouraging evidence that among 
our listeners we have some very influential people. There is evi- 
dence that the Sultan of Morocco, the Bey of Tunis, the King and 
Prime Minister of Libya, General Naguib in Egypt, Ibn Saud and 
his officials in Saudi Arabia, and the Imam of Yemen listen regularly 
to the Voice of America Arabic programs. Because of sparse facili- 
ties for entertainment throughout the area, radio is immensely popu- 
lar and the pattern of communal listening prevails. That is, people 
at the end of their working day gather in the coffee shop or in the 
village center, so, with the small number of radio sets, you have a 
relatively wide audience. In the past VOA could not compete with 
other international broadcasts and domestic radios for listeners in 
all segments of the population because of its relatively short periods 
of broadcast and poor signal. 
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The Courier relay ship was stationed at Rhodes to provide ney 
problems for Soviet jamming apparatus attempting to block VOA 
broadcasts to minority peoples within the Soviet Union. It pro- 
vides, however, a means of carrying the views of the American peop) 
to the peoples of the highly strategic Near East on medium way, 
and a strengthened shortwave signal. While there is still room for 
improvement in signal quality, these important programs can and 
are being widely heard. 

If 1 may interpolate again, Senator, [ have available 6 successiy: 
days of monitoring from Cairo which was done in February, frag- 
ments of which I would hke to make available to your committee 
Cairo is on the fringe of our medium wave reception area. I believ: 
you will find the signal there is very good. 

Senator HickeENLoopER. We would be glad to have it. Perhaps 
we can set up a machine a little later and listen to it. 

Mr. Davies. Yes, sir. I have a disk available here if there ar 
facilities to play it. 

Senator HickENLOooPER. How long is it? 

Mr. Davies. It would take about 4 minutes. 

Senator HickeNLoopEerR. Why don’t you go ahead then, and w 
will play it at the end of your statement. Is that all right? 


SUPPLEMENTING NEWS AND COMMENTARY BROADCASTS 


Mr. Davies. That’s fine, sir. 

To attract a more diversified audience in the area, we deemed it 
necessary to include more audience-building—I dislike to say enter- 
tainment, Senator, but frankly, that is what it is—material which the 
average man in the Near East would want to listen to. We also have 
attempted to expand our program. 

The Courier transmitters provided the means of originating trans- 
cribed programs in the eastern Mediterranean on short and medium 
wave to supplement news and commentary broadcasts from New 
York. The imitial experiment along these lines was in Arabic. In 
September 1952° we began a system of preparing a live program i 
New York on tape. These were air-pouched to our transmitter o1 
Rhodes. It is broadcast as a package program following our regular 
New York transmission. 

While we broadcast only 1 hour shortwave from New York, the 
listener hears 2 hours of programing through the means of this tran 
scribed program. 

On the basis of this experiment, we have recommended that similar 
programs be produced in Hindi, Urdu, Persian, and English to be 
broadcast over American-controlled transmitters at Rhodes and 
Colombo, Ceylon. 

The advantages of these programs are: 

1. Elimination of the transatlantic relay providing a better signal 
in the area. 

2. Use of overseas transmitters relieving pressure on domestic 
shortwave facilities, which up to the present have been relatively 
crowded. 

3. A dependable signal making possible increased presentations of 
quality dramatic, musical, and educational features. In addition to 
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ilding an audience, these serve as effective vehicles for conveying 
inter propaganda subtly to a mass audience. 

“4 An increase in transcribed programing can be done at less cost 
than an increase in live programing. 

The transcribed programs in Arabic were undertaken on the basis 
f utilizing only the regular staff with one outside announcer-writer 
at an additional cost of $4,000 annually. With growing interest in 
the program, additional funds were allotted to purchase special mate- 
rials produced overseas. The special programs for a 10-month period 
have cost approximately $16,000. 

\lay we interrupt, Senator, for these recordings? 

\t this point a recording was played.) 

Senator HickENLooprer. Thank you very much. 

\(r. Davies. Mr. Senator, I believe this shows that the Voice of 
\merica program can be heard. I am firmly convinced, as a result 
of my experience over the last year and a half that being heard, we are 

le to produce a program that people will want to listen to. 

‘To continue and improve these programs on the basis of production 

| hour daily in New York, the Division estimates the cost at $35,000 
annually, 

On the premises that news and commentary alone are insufficient for 
an effective broadcast, that news and commentary can best be done 
in the United States, and that additional programing can be done most 
economically and most effectively from the area, the Division origin- 
ated a proposal to establish a Near East packaging center which would 
supplement New York transmissions with 2% hours daily of tran- 
scribed material to be broadcast from the Courier or from whatever 


installation replaces it. This project has been included in the Divi- 
sion’s budget requests for Fiscal Year 1954 in the amount of $86,389. 

I believe that this will be a sound and wise investment for the United 
States Government. 


ROLE OF FIELD OFFICERS 


Senator HickENLooPER. I take it, Mr. Davies, that you came to 
scoff and remained to pray. 

Mr. Davies. I think my attitude may be described that way. 
believe we have a long way to go, sir. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. In other words, you have changed your 
attitude somewhat toward this program and its success since it has 
been associated with 

Mr. Davirs. It has a vast potential. If we are going to realize 
that potential, it somehow has to be integrated with our field opera- 
tion. 

Our political officers and our informational officers m the field must 
feel that this is their instrument. We have had this happen in our 
Persian broadcasts where Ambassador Henderson everyday follows 
what we say. He sends a weekly guidance telling us what he would 
like us to say. 

When we say anything that displeases him, he lets us know in no 
uncertain terms. None of our Arabic missions have performed that 
funetion for us, and I think they would find this a useful vehicle for 
their attempts at policy implementation. 
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LOCATION OF INFORMATION PROGRAM WITHIN THE GOVERNMENT 


Senator HickeNLOOPER. You are a Foreign Service Officer. Yo, 
have had experience in the Foreign Service and also in this Specialized 
branch of foreign operations, the information program, 

Have you formed any firm convictions as to Whether or not the 
information program. either in whole or in part, should be Separated 
into, let us say, a semi-independent agency or an independent agency? 
Or should it remain as it is with the State Department? 

Mr. Davies. Sir, as a Foreign Service officer—and J] have been 
concerned primarily with political work up to my present assignment 
[ look upon the information program as a means to bolster our efforts 
in the field, Therefore, I am predisposed to feel that there should 
be fairly close liaison with the Department of State. 

Now, from my practical experiences here. | feel that our job would 
be easier, and I think the State Department would have less headaches 
if we were separated. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. Should it still take foreign policy guidance 
from the State Department? 


PRESENTING A BALANCED PICTURE OF UNITED STATES 
PUBLIC OPINION 


Mr. Davins, Taking foreign policy guidance from the State Depart- 
ment, 

As a practical example, I firmly believe that one of the functions of 
ur programs to the Near East—in fact, this was specifically requested 
by the Egyptian Foreign Minister and by Prime Minister Naguib to 


our Arabic editor—is to pick up controversial American editorial 
comment on our Near Eastern problems, 

We should pick up, perhaps, to cite an example, American comment 
on the Tunisian-Morocean question. I believe that we should have no 
restrictions placed on what we could pick up from the American press, 
provided that we pick up the pro and con in a balanced presentation of 
what the American press feels about a given problem. 

Senator HickENLooprr, You have touched on a very important 
phase, I think, of our information program. I have examined a num- 
ber of summarized news reports from time to time over the years as to 
what is going out over, let us say, the Voice of America or the informa- 
tion program. 

Now, I may be all y rong about the overall factual picture, but I am 
not wrong about my own attitude. I know what that is. It seems to 
me that our information service has too often taken the editorials of 
half a dozen hewspapers in the United States as typical of American 
public opinion, when as a matter of fact they are overwhelmingly of 
one opinion, 

Mr. Daviss, I quite agree with you. 

Senator HickEnLooprERr. We are too prone to take half a dozen of 
the metropolitan dailies, all of which seem to have about the same 
slant on current issues, and say that that is American public opinion. 

There is a great failure to give a true cross-section of what American 
public opinion may be as reflected in editorials all over the United 
States. As J say, | know what my opinion is. At the moment I 
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lon’t know whether or not that opinion is sound or justified because I 
haven’t seen all of the reports, but too frequently that happens. 

Mr. Davies. May I say that is my personal opinion, Mr. Senator, 
though perhaps I should not say it officially. 

The point I was trying to make is that it is quite easy in the opinion 
of our policy control organizations for foreign governments to consider 
what we broadcast as reflecting American official positions. 

Senator H1ickENLOopER. I may illustrate that. I don’t like to get 
into partisan politics here at all, but E will illustrate it. 

I was in the Far East in December. Ina couple of areas there where 
apparently our broadcasts are being received, they said they were 
astounded that General Eisenhower won the election because the 
reports they got were that his chances weren’t particularly good. 
One Chinese gentleman who spoke very excellent English pretended to 
be very much upset. 

He said, “I lost $500 on the election because I listened to your 
(American information program. I bet on Stevenson.” 

He was very facetious about it, he didn’t seem to be too much upset. 
But I got that report from two places. Because I happen to be a 
Republican and we won that election, I am not taking too much 
umbrage at the moment. 

Mr. Davies. I believe if you check the output of the Near East, 
South Asia, and the African Division, you will find it was objective. I 
doubt that you will find any grounds for complaint. 

May I ask your indulgence, sir, to read a telegram I got today? 

Senator HickEeNnLooper. I merely use that as an illustration of the 
impressions people sometimes get. I feel, from the experiences I 
have had, that there is a tendency to take four, five or six very fine, 
very important newspapers in the United States and say that their 
editorials are typical of what the American people are thinking. 
Quite often, however, their editorials are not typical of the cross- 
section of American thought and life, especially on political and cer- 
tain economic and social matters. 

Mr. Davies. I quite agree with you, and as we have indications 
from the area, I believe that this is one phase of our activities that we 
should increase. We do go out of our way to pick up a valid cross- 
section of American press opinion. 


STATE DEPARTMENT ATTITUDE TOWARD INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator HickENLoopErR. Since you are a foreign service officer and 
also working in this area, I might suggest that we have had numerous 
suggestions from various places in the world, regarding the information 
service. Of course, it is a pioneering operation on our part. We 
weren’t in the field of propaganda or information before World War 
II, and it is something like Topsy. It just grew, and for want of a 
better place to put it, they saddled it on the State Department. It 
has been a sort of stepchild to the State Department—an unwanted 
stepchild because it is a new adventure for the State Department. 

It isn’t quite geared along the historic diplomatic lines. I suggested 
to one man that perhaps its condition may have improved. They 
may have let the stepchild eat in the kitchen once in a while instead 
of keeping it on the back porch all the time; but still there is the tend- 
ency to say, “Oh, well, that is the information service. That is really 
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not a part of the State-Department. That is something we have to 
live with and that we have to go along with.” 

I feel that too often officers of the State Department who have not 
had an intimate experience with this program have a tendency to 
consider it as just an appendage to the State Department that has 
to be endured. 


INTEGRATING FOREIGN POLICY AND INFORMATION OPERATIONS 


Mr. Davies. Mr. Senator, if I may draw on personal experience, 
I would certainly advocate the assignment to this operation of some 
of my colleagues in the field. It is a wonderful experience and i 
many ways it is a frightening experience. 

We have our policy guidance from the Department of State, but 
there is a terrific job of control in what you broadcast. The items of 
news that you se Ject for broadcast, a particular commentary that you 
put on the air, the use of material from the area, may bring unexpected 
reactions to Resadaniie to this area. 

[t is not like working in an Embassy and having your instructions 
from the Department of State, mulling them over, being thoroughly 
briefed on the situation and presenting them to perhaps the Secretary 
General in the foreign office. 

" 


Sut what number of peoples vou speak to | would not venture a 


guess. I suspect we have a much larger audience in Arabic than our 
audience mail figures would show. Repercussions are taken very 
seriously by the Department of State when something we broadcas 
impinges on our policy programs in the area, 

Senator HickENLooprER. Do you agree that we should be very 
careful not to have the information program impinge upon an an- 


nounced or a decided policy of our Government? 

Mr. Davies. Definitely, sir. 

Senator HickENLoopER. We should be very careful about that 
Those things may happen occasionally. 

Mr. Davies. But those who carry out policies, sir, I believe should 
be familiar with this operation because it is a powerful weapon which 
I think is lying on the ground almost unused by our missions in the 
field. 

Senator HickENLooprER. Of course, the official information program 
now comprises approximately 40 pe reent of all the personnel of the 
State De mersnes nt, so it is a pretty big appendage. It is a question 
of whether or not this sizable operation can be operated as efficiently 
sidaitaas all the circumstances, under the control of the State 
Department and its traditional policies—which are not quite the same 
all the way through as the policies of the information program—as it 
could if it were really an independent agency. As an independent 
agency, the information program’s foreign policy activities would still 
be controlled by the State Department, but the responsibility tor its 
operation would be removed from the State Department itself and 
placed in the head of the agency. 

Mr. Daviess. From the operator’s angle, sir, I would say that 
would give us a great deal more freedom, but as an American and as 
a foreign service officer, I cannot escape the feeling that people in 
the field somehow must be integrated into at least the radio operation. 
It can’t be allowed to go on its own separate way. It has to be a part 
of what we are doing in the field. 
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VOA PERCEPTION IN THE FIELD 


From my own personal experience I can tell you that the Voice of 
America has a dubious reputation among foreign service officers. It 
stems in part from beginnings when we had a very poor signal. I 
believe you are correctly informed by my colleagues in the field when, 
as I understand, you were told, that the Voice of America cannot be 
heard. In most of our area VOA could not be heard regularly. Let 
me put it this way: 

[ have tried to monitor it. It would come in well one day; perhaps 
the next 3 or 4 days you couldn’t even pick it up on a powerful 
radio. This was no way to attract an audience. But today I am 
convinced that in the major population centers in the Arabic world 
we are getting through. I believe Mr. Dooher, who will appear before 
you tomorrow, the branch chief, bas indications that monitorings 
show 94 to 100 percent of the time we get through with a good signal. 


COMMENTS OF SYRIAN NEWSPAPERMEN ON COURIER OPERATIONS 


[ have just received—as you see, I am quite sold on this Courier 
operation; I believe it sets a pattern for future expansion in VOA. 
Our very active Public Address Officer in Damascus, Mr. Parr, bad 
suggested that Syrian newspapermen be taken to the Courier and 
shown the operation. May I have your permission to read a report 
of what happened, what newspapermen said about our ship? 

Senator HickKENLOoPER. Oh, yes, read it. 

Mr. Davies. “Damascus: Five Syrian newsmen, who returned 
today from a visit to the Voice of America radio relay ship—The 
Courier—scored the Soviet Union for its unrelenting effort to keep 
Soviet and Satellite people from listening to free world radio stations.” 

The previous telegram indicated that the captain tuned in all the 
Soviet jamming transmitters and showed them the effect on our 
various programs as carried by the Courier. 

“Ahmad Asseh, Director General of the Syrian Broadcasting 
System, has this to say about Soviet jamming: 

“Tt is tragic to live in a world in which the leaders of one of the 
largest nations—Russia—are so afraid of truth that they will go to 
any length to keep their subjects from hearing it.’ ”’ 

I know Mr. Asseh very well. I am both amazed and pleased at 
this statement. 

“Mr. Asseh’s four colleagues joined him in deploring this Soviet 
attack on truth. 

“Said Tillawi, publisher of the Damascus Daily Al Fayha, said 
VOA ‘is contributing to the spread of democratic principles’ and is 
engaged in a ‘humanitarian service.’ 

“A Latakia publisher—-Mustapha Mamish of the Daily_Al Bilad— 
said he was impressed with VOA’s ‘efforts to combat the@lestructive 
principles and false philosophies which (Soviet) propagandists are 
spreading in the world.’ 

“The publisher of Al Dunia Magazine—Abdul Ghani Al Utri 
interpreted Soviet jamming of VOA as ‘a*definite proof of its greatness 
and (effectiveness).’ 

“And Bashir Al Awf, publisher of the Damascus Daily Al Liwa, 
cited The Courier as an example of the United States efforts in trying 
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to counteract the Soviet Union’s ‘destructive principles.’ This is 
an important activity, Mister Al Awf added, aimed ‘at the establish 
ment of international peace through combating such harmful prin- 
ciples.’ ”’ 

Senator HickENLooper. Thank you very much for your testimony 
We are glad to get both sides of the question. We have just one mor 
witness for today who will take about 5 minutes. 

Mr. Walter Lemmon, president of the World Wide Broadcasting 
System, Inc., who testified before our subcommittee in Washington 
about 3 weeks ago, will be heard next. At that time we asked you 
Mr. Lemmon, to give us some charts and other things. Perhaps a 
part of them are include. in this report. 

Mr. Lemmon. That is correct. 

Senator HickKENLooPpER. Do you have a very short statement 
you would like to put in? 

Mr. Lemmon. I do have. 

Senator HickENLoorER. Your biographical sketch, I believe, 
already in the record in Washington, is it not? 

Mr. Lemmon. Well, I believe so. 

Senator HickENLoorER. We could put it in here. It will 
as part of your statement. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER S. LEMMON, 
WORLD WIDE BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 


Mr. Lemmon. When I had the privilege of appearing before your 
committee, it was on some general policy matters regarding th 
providing of a subsidy plan for private broadcasting so that it could 
more completely supplement the Voice of America broadcasts than 
has been possible in the past. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING 


[t is the prime purpose of my testimony today to add to the evi- 
dence already produced by many of your Government witnesses 
indicating that international shortwave broadcasts are not only 
effectively heard in various parts of the civilized world but that with 
good quality programs these broadcasts are listened to with eager- 
ness and enthusiasm. 

In the case of the private broadcasts developed by our organization, 
I will attempt to show through exhibits which have been attached to 
this paper that many of our programs are listened to abroad night 
after night, and week after week, and that they afford a good, definite, 
good-will link with the peoples of the various countries in the free 
world whose friendship is important to our country at this juncture 
of world affairs. 

I would»just like to eliminate the reading of the exhibits, but to 
read a paragraph from a letter which we received a short time ago. 

Senator HickeNnLooprr. You will, I take it, insert the exhibits in 
the record following your testimony? 

Mr. Lemmon. This is from Bogota, Colombia, where a construction 
engineer writes: 

If there could possibly be any doubt in the minds of the management of WRUL 
as to the quality of your broadcast to South America, just refer them to a guy and 
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imily who listen to it 6 nights a week and 52 weeks a vear Also, before we 
it is necessary for us to put gas and oil in a light plant and then crank for 


minutes, so you fellows at WRUL must have something on the ball 


That is typical of a number of these exhibits of mail that we have 
ched here. 


PRIVATE PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL BROAD«( 
rw. I would like to call attention to the provisions of mi 
it bill, seetion 502, which set up the information program of the 
Department and it distinctly states, at least in part of that 
tion, that nothing in this chapter shall be construed to give the 
epartment of State a monopoly in the production or sponsorship on 
air of shortwave broadcasting programs. 
In another section of the bill, section 1005, it states: 
carrying out the provisions of this act it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
at is the Secretary of State 
» to the maximum extent practicable the services and facilities of private 
ies, including existing American press, publishing, radio, motion picture, 
other agencies, through contractual arrangements or otherwise 
The other part of that section I won’t bother to read In the 
neration of our transmitters-—and we have five powerful transmitters 
ated on the Atlantic shore just outside of Boston, which has been 


idered for ma ly years al ideal transm'tting location both to 


irope and to the Latin-American area and the African area—at 
+4 . 1, ty | , } Tas f 

st a portion of the day when carrying the Voice of America pro- 

ums and the allocation by the last Congress of a small sum for the 

velopment of programs by private broadcasters (in the nature of a 


odest initial subsidy), have both been helpful in our efforts toward 
ventually making this industry self-sustaining—which as you know 
from my previous testimony is our ultimate objective, where no 
Governmeat money will have to be spent in supporting this type of 
operation to the free world. 

Now, during the past year or so we have received audience mail 
from 58 countries around the world, and there is a photostat attached 
to my paper which indicates the various beams that we have covering 
these areas of the world. Our radio beams reach every part of Latin- 
America from Mexico to the tip of the Argentine, and we have re- 
ceived thousands of letters which attest to that fact. 

Because of our interest in promoting the goods and services of 
American industry, we have concentrated to a large extent in the 
Latin-American area and somewhat in the Western European area, 
which will be increased during the next year. 

We also find that there is a tremendous interest in the Latin- 
American area in business information, and also in sports, which are 
areas that cannot be too well covered by a Government agency, and 
so we have seized that opportunity to help to supplement the activities 
of the Voice of America. 

We have found that some of these programs are so interesting that 
during a small portion of last year when a few sponsors were changing, 
the listeners contributed themselves small checks to keep the program 
going. I would like to skip over this a little bit, if 1 may. 

Senator HickKENLOoPER. You may do that, and we will incorporate 
your whole statement in the record. 
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Mr. Lemmon. We hope, with some continued Government support 
during the coming fiscal year in the use of our transmitters, and als 
in providing some program subsidies in addition to our private enter. 
prise efforts, we can expand a network of stations in Latin Americ, 
so that it can be solidified similar to the networks which we have jy 
our domestic area. 


REACTION TO DISCONTINUANCE OF CERTAIN VOA BROADCASTS 


I was very much distrubed, naturally, as many were, at the fac 
that the personnel of the Voice of America located on 57th Street wil 
have to be cut down and is being cut down to meet the limitations of 
currently available appropriations, and I just want to say that as q 
private organization we happen to be the only one operating in this 
field at the moment, but I have interested another private organiza- 
tion on the west coast, who, by also going into this field for the Fa 
Kast and other areas of that kind, that between us we hope that w: 
can be able to obsorb a number of the high caliber employees that 
have had to be dropped due to seniority problems. 

In fact, it will interest you to know that we have just concluded 
an arrangement so that when the Latin-American broadcasts, many 
of which were relayed by private stations in Latin America, will hay: 
to be cut off, we are going to keep them going so that the real Voice 
of America will not be stopped in those areas, and we hope that wi 
can increase this activity. 

I am now interesting 10 of our largest American industrial concerns 
in coming into this in a much larger way than they have ever don 
before, so that we can supplement at least for the free world th: 
Broadcasting of the Voice of America and let the Government con- 
tinue its efforts in Russia and the satellite countries, as I have testified 
previously. 

Senator HickENLoopER. I am convinced, Mr. Lemmon, that your 
organization has in the past done a very vigorous job in certain areas 
of the world, and that you have had very excellent results. We are 
glad to have this information here today as a supplement to you 
testimony. 

Mr. Lemmon. This is the data, I believe, that Senator Hill asked for 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. Major Holthusen? 

Major Hotrnusen. I would like to ask your opinion about th: 
discontinuance of these broadcasts to South America. Do you think 
it is a tragic thing? 

Mr. Lemmon. | could only have a personal opinion on that. I am 
not an official of the Government. 

I think that the programing to Latin America that I have been able 
to examine, quite a bit of it I consider of good quality, and that is why 
we are rushing in to help take that over, and we will do the same types 
of programs and use some of the same personnel, so that there will be 
no complete discontinuance of it. 

Major Hotrnusen. With the present conflict down there and the 
trend toward more communism, do you think it is a mistake to dis- 
continue the service? 

Mr. Lemmon. I think Latin America is a very important area of the 
world. It has been, perhaps, too minimized in previous efforts of our 
Government, and I think now, with the sending down of the Presi- 
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dent’s brother to make a survey of the whole area, he will come back 
and will certainly indicate the necessity for increasing our efforts, and 
that is why we, as a private organization, are now going to fill in that 
cap and perhaps in another few months we will be able to do just as 
much as has been done and perhaps even more, particularly through 
this network that we are building throughout Latin America. 

(The prepared document submitted by Mr. I.emmon is as follows:) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WALTER S. LEMMON 


Graduated from Columbia University in 1917 with degree of electrical engineer. 

\warded Trowbridge Research Fellowship in 1917 for special electronic research 
at Columbia, under late Professor Pupin. 

Before United States entered the First World War, organized first naval training 

nit at Columbia, together with several faculty members of the university. 

Left research project to enter Navy, and had charge of training program for 
radio and signals for Third Naval District. 

Officer in Charge of development of radio telephone equipment for the Navy. 

Assigned as special radio officer on the staff of President Wilson during Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919. 

During World War II, as a civilian, developed special machines for radio com- 
munication and coding of messages. Awarded Civilian Citation of Appreciation 
by War Department for this service. 

Served for 12 years as a member of the executive staff of International Business 
Machines Corp. and at present is president of Radio Industries Corp., engaged in 
the development of communication equipment. He is also consulting engineer 
for various industrial companies including the Commercial Controls Corp. of 
Rochester. 

Holds a number of patents in the radio field, including the single dial tuning 
patent, now universally used in the manufacture of radio receiving sets. Also 
developed a number of patents on the radiotype machine for automatic typing 
by radio and the codatype machine for automatic coding of messages. 

In the field of education, organized World Wide Broadcasting Foundation in 
1935, for promotion of international understanding and education by radio. 

Established shortwave radio station WRUL, in Boston, for carrying out the 

ternational work of the foundation. This station, became an important agency 
during the recent war in combating Nazi propaganda in Europe and Latin America. 

Awarded Columbia Alumni Achievement Medal in 1942, the Christopher 
Columbus Medal in 1943 for developing radio broadcasts to increase inter-Ameri- 
can understanding and the King Haakon Peace Medal in 1945 for assistance to 
Norway during the war. 

Awarded Officer of Oranj-Nassau by Queen Wilhelmina of The Netherlands, 
and Liberation Medal by the King of Denmark. Also awarded Star of Solidarity 
by Italian Government in 1948. 


OUTLINE OF STATEMENT OF WALTER S. LEMMON, PRESIDENT OF WorLD WIDE 
BROADCASTING System, INC., BErForRE THE SENATE ForEIGN RELATIONS SuB- 
COMMITTBE ON OVERSEAS INFORMATION ProcrRAM AT New York City, May 
1953 


My name is Walter S. Lemmon and I am president of World Wide Broadcasting 
System, Inc., which is the licensee of international broadcast station WRUL, 
located near Boston, Mass, My company is at the present time the only licensee 
organization actively engaged in private enterprise international broadcasting. 

As I testified in a previous hearing before your committee in Washington, we 
have pioneered in this field for more than 22 years. We were broadcasting over 
WRUL in 24 different languages long before the United States Government 
actively entered the picture during World War II, in November 1942. 

It is the prime purpose of my testimony today to add to the evidence already 
produced by government witnesses indicating that international shortwave 
broadeasts are not only effectively heard in various parts of the civilized world, 
but that these broadcasts are listened to with eagerness and enthusiasm, 

In the case of the private programs developed and broadcast by our organization, 
I will attempt to show within the limited time afforded to me as a witness at this 
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hearing, that many of our programs are listened to abroad night after night and 
week after week, and that they afford a definite goodwill link with the peoples oj 
the various countries in the free world whose friendship is important to our 
country at this juncture in world affairs. 

Before presenting some of this evidence of service and listenership, may I say 
that it should be recognized that the Smith-Mundt bill approved in 1947, which 
gave the authority to the State Department to carry on information programs 
and radio broadcasts, also distinctly encouraged the efforts of private broadcasters 
in this important field. 

The Smith-Mundt bill, section 502, distinctly states in part: (2) ‘‘ Nothing 
this chapter shall be construed to give the Department (of State) a monopoly i, 
the production or sponsorship on the air of shortwave broadcasting programs 

Furthermore, in another section of this bill, namely, section 1005, it states: ‘1, 
carrying out the provisions of this act it shall be the duty of the Secretary (of 
State) to utilize to the maximum extent practicable the services and facilities of 
private agencies, including existing American press, publishing, radio, motion 
picture, and other agencies, through contractual arrangements or otherwise. It 
is the intent of Congress that the Secretary (of State) shail encourage participatio: 
in carrying out the purposes of this act by the maximum number of different 
private agencies in each field consistent with the present or potential market for 
their services in each country 

Therefore, the Congress has clearly stated its objective in encouraging the 
efforts of private industry in this field. 

We have proceeded with the thought that eventually several stations like our 
own could be entirely supported, at least as far as broadeasts to the free world are 
concerned, through the international advertising and public relations value to 
private industry. However, as is well known, frozen currencies, tariff problems 
and other limitations have not yet enabled our large American exporting companies 
to set aside the budgets for international broadcasting in any way commensurate 
with those in the domestic field 

The operation of our transmitters at least a large portion of the day for the 
Voice of America programs and the allocation by the last Congress of a small sum 
for the development of programs by private broadcasters, in the nature of a modest 
subsidy, have both been helpful in our efforts to eventually make this industry 
self-sustaining. 

It may interest the committee to know that during the past 2 years we have 
received listener mail reporting good reception from our radio beams in 58 different 
countries throughout the workd. The attached photostat of a map centered on 
Boston, near which point our transmitters are located, will give you an idea of the 
extensive geographical coverage which can be obtained by WRUL if all of its 
facilities are used. 

Since the establishment of Radio Free Europe as a private organization broad- 
casting from Germany to people in the countries behind the [ron Curtain, wi 
dropped our own programs in Polish, Czech, and similar Iron Curtain languages 
and have concentrated our efforts on Latin America and Western Europe. We 
have felt that the Latin American area was a particularly important field for 
American industry, and with a very limited budget available to us as compared to 
the Government projects this has been the principal area toward which our efforts 
have been directed. 

Our radio beams reach every part of Latin America from Mexico to the tip of the 
Argentine, and we have received thousands of letters which attest to that fact 

In order to give a service to employees of American industrial and banking 
companies with branches throughout Latin America, we inaugurated a daily 
business service called the American Business Bulletins. This service not only 
gives the up-to-the-minute financial news of the day, but also the closing prices of 
a large number of stocks and commodities. When we first initiated this service 
about 4 years ago we concentrated on the principal so-called Dow-Jones stock list 
of perhaps 28 to 30 stocks, but the demand from the listeners became so great that 
we now broadcast the closing prices on more than 180 stocks each day, in addition 
to commodities. 

Now, it may be interesting to the committee to know that these listeners find 
this service so valuable and the broadcasts so clear that every night théy copy down 
the closing prices of the various stocks in which they are interested. (Through 
other channels this information might not reach them for several days or—in the 
mountainous regions—for several weeks.) 

Who has heard of listeners actually sending in their own money to help support 
a program from the United States because of its inherent value? During the past 
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summer when some of the sponsors normally supporting this program temporarily 
dropped out, we received more ths an en )0 in small checks from these listeners to 
keep the program going. Surely, international shortwave broadcasting is of 
no tangible value, as some critics x uve asserted, do you suppose that hard-he ade d 
businessmen would dig into their own pockets to kee p & program on the air? 

In my previous testimony before your committee I had the privilege of very 
briefly outling, due to the lateness of the hour, some of the aspects of the instrue- 
tion course we are broadcasting two evenings each week in order to help Spanish- 
speaki ng Latin Americans to learn English as a secondary language. We now 

ave students taking this English language course broadcast over WRUL in every 
country in Latin America. It is interesting that a number of these enrollments are 
from student listeners in Brazil where the native language is Portuguese. Because 
of the interest on the part of Brazilian listeners in this course, we hope to add a 
course for Portuguese-speaking people during the coming year. 

As vou know, in the northern part of South America and throughout Central 
America and the West Indies, there is a tremendous interest in the popular 
American sport of baseball. Under the spons sorship of the Gillette Co., while a 
play-by-play description of a baseball game is being sent out over one of our 
domestic networks to listeners all over the United States, WRUL broadcasts a 
play-by-play description of the same game in Spanish for Latin Americans 

Last year we tried the experiment of 1 game each week and due to the success of 
this venture, during the present season we are broadcasting 3 games each week. 

These games are not only broadcast from WRUL on short-wave, but are 
picked up and rebroadcast on medium wave by stations in Venezuela, Cuba, 
Mexico, Puerto Rico and various points in Central America. In fact, the suecess 
of these rebroadcast games has shown the possibility of setting up a network of 
stations in Latin America tied together with WRUL on a regular commercial 
basis similar to the networks within the United States. At the present time we 
are establishing contractual relations with more than 30 stations in Latin America 
to carry our commercially sponsored programs, and I hope that with some con- 
tinued Government support during the coming fiscal year to our private enter 
prise efforts, we can rapidly expand this network with its potentialities of pro- 
moting increasing good will throughout the Western Hemisphere as well as 
promoting increased trade for the products of our industries. 

In Western Europe, our program development has been more along the lines 
of cultural programs which we feel meet a particular need toward correcting the 
concept of many European listeners that Americans are not interested in cultural 
affairs and the humanities. Our broadcasts to Sweden along these lines have 
been hailed by the Swedish press as evidenced by the attached photostat of a 
feature article in the Svenska Dagbladet of Stockholm with its English translation. 

We also have cultural programs to the people of Norway, the Netherlands, and 
Italy, and we hope to expand this series to include all of the countries of Western 
Europe. 

We also have religious programs which we carry to the reople in Western 
Europe, sponsored by various established re Jigious organizations who have large 
numbers of communicants in that ares 

Our radio beams are also heard in various parts of Africa which, incidentally, 
is an area for which we feel there should be an increasing development of radio 
programs in the near future. 

I do not wish to burden the record with a multiplicity of exhibits, or the members 
of the committee with too many pages of testimony. Suffice it to say that as a 
private organization actively broadcasting for more than 22 years, we know that 
audiences in various parts of the world are eager to listen to shortwave programs 
of the proper caliber and that private industry can play an extensive role not 
only in direct broadcasting but in the arrangement of relays of a permanent 
character. 


(The exhibits submitted by Mr. Walter S. Lemmon are as follows:) 


WRUL News, Marcu anp Aprit 1953 
‘“SLEMENTARY ENGLISH’? LESSONS OVER WRUL—LISTENER LETTER EXCERPTS 
(Translated from the Spanish) 


Havana, Cuba.—‘‘I listen regularly to your various interesting programs. The 
English course * * * is so easy that I learn English rapidly and I can follow 
your lessons step by step. * * * I would like to receive the book which you are 
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so kindly offering * * * my sincere congratulations and good wishes for the 
success of your transmissions. 

Barquisimeto, Venezuela.—‘‘For the first time I had the pleasure of hearing 
* * * your transmissions. I liked your announcers and the topics of your 
programs so much that you can rest assured that I am one of your new listeners 
It has always been my ambition to see your great country for which we Latin 
Americans feel a great admiration and we are grateful for your good neighbor 
policy. * * * I would be happy if you would send me * * * your English book 
which will help me to learn English. 

Diriamba, Nicaragua.—‘In the first place, I thank you for the elementary 
English book which helps to fulfill my great desire to learn English. The book 
could not be any better. There are no improvements to be made and that is 
why I feel satisfied to have this wonderful book. * * * I also congratulate 
your radio station for your cultural work which helps to strengthen the friendship 
ties between our countries.”’ 

Cienfuegos, Cuba.—‘‘T listen regularly to your English course and I would be 
interested to receive the elementary English book which you are distributing free, 
* * * T am a professor and director of the Professional Commerce School of 
Cienfuegos, which has 32 professors and 690 students, ages ranging from 15 to 40 
years. * * * I would be very willing, if you so desire, to spread the news of your 
course.” 

Barranquilla, Colombia.—‘‘In the first place, permit me to congratulate you and 
your co-workers in the elementary English course for your meritorious work with 
which you are contributing to strenthen the relationship between the Latin 
American countries and your great country * * *’’ 

Managua, Nicaragua.—“‘I am a regular listener to your elementary English 
whenever my professional work (surgeon) permits me to do so * * * your radio 
station is areal center of culture. I am an enthusiastic follower of your elementary 
English course and I would like to receive the book. * * * Please accept my 
heartiest congratulations and my encouragement of your wonderful work for the 
benefit of humanity.”’ 

Havana, Cuba.—‘‘As I am interested in following your elementary English 
course, please send me the book you are offering. I am delighted with the clarity 
of your transmissions and with the good pronunciation both in English and 
Spanish.”’ 

Valencia, Venezuela.—‘‘We (three sisters) wish to inform you that we are 
closely following your elementary English course * * * as we are very much 
interested in learning the English language. We would like to receive the English 
book * * * owing to the clear diction and the explanations we are certain to 
learn English.” 

Cartagena, Colombia.—‘‘* * * having verified that the method of teaching is 
excellent, as well as the strength and clearness of your transmissions, I congratulate 
WRUL for the broadcast of this course to Latin America * * *, Some of my 
friends will write you as I have spread the news in the commercial school where 
I am a professor * * *. Once more my congratulations for your fine initiative.” 

Ciudad Trujillo, Republic de Dominicana,—‘Please send me the elementary 
English course. * * * My opinion of this program is that it is the best in its 
class for the way it is being conducted and for the three different pronunciations 
that are very important in the learning of a foreign language. * * * I am a 
regular listener to this program and there are many of my friends who listen.” 

Go'fito, Costa Rica.—“T am one of the many WRUL listeners in Central America 
who tune in your strong and clear transmissions and am, therefore, a devoted 
student of your English course. I have no words to describe your fine work 
* * * vour method of teaching is exceptional, in my opinion, as I have tried 
other methods in the teaching of English.’’ 

Santiago, Nicaragua.—‘** * * I want you to know that your radio station is 
one of the most powerful and that your transmissions are received here very 
clearly without any interference. I am thankful for your good will in teaching 
us English.” 

Sao Paulo, Brazil.—‘I am addressing this letter with the object of giving you 
my opinion about your elementary English course. * * * It is the best program 
of this type that I have ever heard and I will continue listening to this program 
as I am in love with the English language. The voices are very clear and I 
understand you perfectly well both in Spanish and English.* * * I am looking 
forward to receiving the elementary English book.”’ 

San Salvador, El Salvador.—‘I regularly listen to your English lessons which 
have aroused a great interest in this country.” 
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La Victoria, Venezuela.—‘‘* * * T had the pleasure of hearing your elementary 
English lessons for Latin America. I was much impressed because, although I 
have been a student of English for years, my hearing is not yet trained and it is 
very difficult for me to understand English well. I was pleasantly surprised to 
learn about your transmissions * * * please send me a book.” 

Panimarrida, Chile-—“Through the newspaper El Mercurio of Santiago, Chile 
[ learned about your elementary English course for Latin America.* * * f 
respectfully request you to send me the book you are giving free as I #m very 
much interested in improving my little knowledge of your beautiful and useful 
language.”’ 

Calt, Colombia.—“T read in one of our local newspapers about your elementary 
English course and would appreciate it very much if you would send me the book.” 


LISTENER LETTER EXCERPTS——-AMERICAN BUSINESS BULLETINS-—REPORTS 
RECEIVED ON LATIN AMERICAN BEAM WITHIN PAST 2 MONTHS 


Bogota, Colombia.—‘‘* * * I have been a regular listener to your programme of 
stock quotations for some three (3) years, first in Caracas, where I lived up till the 
end of 1952, and now in Bogota. Your programme provides the only quick means 
for me to keep informed about what is happening on the New York and American 
Stock Exchange and is of very real value to me.” 

Sao Paulo, Brazil.—“T am a listener to your program of business bulletin and 
market quotation every night. My neighbor and many of my friends are also 
regular listeners to your program.” 

Palmar Sur, Costa Rica.—‘‘* * * may I express my appreciation and gratitude 
of your valuable bulletin unique of its kind * * * I can assure you many are 
listening to the stock-market quotations, some to great advantage in a financial 
way.” 

Caracas, Venezuela.—‘‘My wife and I continue as we have for some years in 
being regular listeners to the American business bulletins, particularly the stock 
reports.” 

Aruba, Netherlands West Indies.—‘‘A group of us here who listen to your pro- 
gram for stocks find this appraisal very useful and beneficial in understanding 
possible market action.” 

Las Piedras, Venezuela.—“‘* * * although only a very small stock investor I 
find this programme extremely informative and it allows me to follow the financial 
trend of the stocks * * * Being, like we are in an out of the way place, I hope 
that you will be able to keep this programme on the air, as‘other means of com- 
munication are time roving and the local press here gives of course such informa- 
tion only a small occasional place in their issues.”’ 

San Jose, Costa Rica.—‘‘There are a good many people that listen to your broad- 
casts especially the stock-market quotations but these people just don’t take the 
time to write you in appreciation. I know of many here and in other parts of 
South America that have told me of your broadcasts. 

Caracas, Venezuela.—‘‘ Many friends in eastern Venezuela enjoy your programs, 
that I know of. Stock market quotations are especially popular.” 

Santiago, Chile-—‘'* * * IT am sending you this letter on behalf of six of my 
friends, including myself. We all like to inform you that we are extremely inter- 
ested in your American business bulletins and that we are daily listening to your 
New York Stock Exchange quotations. 

Caracas, V enezuela.—‘‘There must be dozens of people here who listen regularly 
to the stock-market broadcast. I know for a fact that, of the 6 families in the 
apartment house where I live, at least 3 listen to the broadcast regularly.” 

Aruba, Netherlands West Indies.—‘‘Four of us have been regular listeners to 
your broadcast of the stock-market quotations every evening. We have found 
them to be helpful and informative. Do keep them up, please.” 

San Juan City, Honduras.—‘‘For a long time now I have been listening to your 
various programs in the afternoon, especially * * * business bulletins, commod- 
ity digest, ete. The stock-market report is the most interesting of them all to me 
* * * T might add that a lot of people in this mining camp listen to your program.” 


(An additional exhibit, a map showing radio beams, is on file with 
the subcommittee.) 
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ARTICLE TRANSLATED FROM SWEDISH PUBLICATION, APRIL 24, 1953 
(Translation from Swedish) 


New York, April 23 (Sv.D’s New York correspondent).—Svenska Dagbladet’s 
correspondent has been informed that Swedish radio listeners, starting Monday, 
April 27 at 10:15 p. m. Swedish time, can listen to braodcasts from the United 
States giving views in Swedish about cultural and scientific life in America. The 
first broadcast will explain how the United States of America has orgainzed the 
fight against polio, a very exceptional work of its kind. 

The initiative has been taken by World Wide Broadcasting System, WRUL, 
which under the management of Mr. Walter Lemmon has achieved a very good 
reputation as a kind of world university. With the cooperation of Harvard 
University and Massachusetts Institute of Technology it has given lectures in 
languages, literature, economy, aviation, astronomy, electronics, ete. For the 
past 2 years, through the sponsorship of the Lutheran Laymen League, it has 
transmitted a religious program series called Bringing Christ to the Nations. 
As a result, more than 1,000 Swedes have sent letters of appreciation to the 
radio station for these broadcasts, thus evidencing that they have been received 
with great satisfaction. 

The factotum of the Swedish-Americans in New York, Tage Palm, has organized 
these new broadcasts to Sweden, same being prepared and broadcast by the 
professor in Swedish at Columbia University, Ake Leander. He tells us that he 
wants to give the Swedes some views of American cultural and scientific life as 
well as an idea of medical progress here. He intends to speak about the new 
literature here, about news from the theater world, comment on happenings in 
the world of art and music, ete. The second broadcast will be about the influence 
of Scandanavian art on the American furniture industry. If the broadcasts are 
well received, they will be increased to three each week. At present the trans- 
mission is made each Monday at 10:15 p. m. in the 19 and 25 meter bands (short 
wave). The program is of 15 minutes duration. It is hoped that Radiojanst 
will be interested in relaying some of these reports of American life. Swedish 
listeners who desire to inform the radio station of their impressions of the broad- 
casts, may address them to World Wide Broadcasting System, 1 Kast 57th Street, 
New York, 

ALFRED OsTE. 


CULTURAL PROGRESS IN AMERICA SERIES, SWEDISH-——LISTENER LETTER EXCERPTS 
IN RESPONSE TO FIRST PROGRAM IN SERIES, BROADCAST APRIL 27, 1953 


Malmo.—If the following programs are as interesting as the first one about 
polio, one cannot wish anything better. I should like to hear some interviews 
or some reports about various professions and how various vocational groups live 
in America. I am particularly interested in the big department stores. 

Osthammar.—I am very happy to have been able to listen to your new program 
in Swedish here in Sweden and hope you will continue with these programs, ... 
You mention something about your going to have programs about music in the 
future. Many listeners certainly will be interested to hear a little fine jazz from 
the homeland of jazz. 

Nassjo.—Heard the interesting talk about the fight against polio by Tage 
Palm. I wish you good luck with these programs which I am going to listen to. 
It will be a pleasure to hear your programs about life in the United States. 

Limhamn.—I liked the program very much and I hope there will be similar 
programs in the future. With regard to my choice of programs, I should be 
grateful some time in the future to hear something about the manufacture of 
plastics and research in that field in the United States. Also, I am interested 
in the experiments with color television. I hope to hear many nice programs in 
the future and wish you good luck. 

Lidingo.—I had the great pleasure to hear the first program in your series 
Cultural Progress in America, which I found both timely and well executed. I 
would be interested to hear something about the big cities and the various 
industries. 

Gothenburg.—. .. the program was interesting. It interested me especially when 
Tage Palm talked about the medical treatment of disease. What I should like 
to hear about life in America is difficult to say, but the daily life of an American 
family, industry and entertainment would probably interest me, 
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Kallinge—The program was very good. Tage Palm spoke distinctly and 
arly. It would be great fun to hear a program about the stamps of the United 
ates since I am a philatelist. 
Stockholm.—I think that the time is just excellent and I think it is nice to get 
e information from the United States. It would be nice especially to have 
e news in the field of literature. 
Goteborg.—The reception was quite good and the time also was good. It is 
reat fun to listen to Swedish from abroad and especially from you. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Senator HickenLooprrer. Thank you very much. 

This concludes the meeting today. Tomorrow we will meet at 
9 o'clock, in room 428, and we will try to conclude by noon or shortly 
thereafter. 

Whereupon, at 5:40 p. m., a recess was taken until Wednesday, 
May 13, 1953, at 9 a. m.) 








ADMINISTRATION OF VOICE OF AMERICA 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 138, 1953 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON OveRSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 

OF THE CoMMITTEE ON ForeIGNn RELATIONS, 
New York, N. Y. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9:05 a. m., 
at 250 West 57th Street, New York City, Senator Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hickenlooper and Green. 

Senator HickENLoopER. The subcommittee will come to order. 
The first witness this morning is Mr. Julius Ross, Acting Chief of the 
Engineering Division of the Tisomnational Broadcasting Service. 

» Mr. Ross, you are supplementing your statement of yesterday, 
are you not? 


STATEMENT OF JULIUS ROSS, ACTING CHIEF, ENGINEERING 
DIVISION OF THE INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING SERVICE— 
Resumed 


Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. As you will recall, I made certain recom- 
mendations regarding the functional structure of the organization, 
and I would lke to state further that in order to insure that the 
organization can function as recommended, there are certain basic 
difficulties experienced heretofore, which must be overcome. These 
are listed as follows: 


ORGANIZATIONAL AND BUDGETARY DIFFICULTIES FACED BY VOA 


1. The unstable condition of the organization is evidenced by 
numerous changes in top administration, each associated with one 
or more reorganizations. This instability has only served to create 
confusion, unclear policies and objectives, and a lack of sound, long- 
term management. The International Broadcasting Service is im 
need of career management such as has been given, for example, to 
the FBI by J. Edgar Hoover. 

2. The Voice of America has long been a subject of political con- 
tention. We have had advisory boards, special consultants, manage- 
ment surveys, congressional committees and investigators to examine 
and re-examine us. Much productive effort has been diverted to 
writing and preparing reports, many of which ask for the same or 
similar information in different forms. 

The constant harassment, pressure and interference can only wreck 
morale, destroy the judgment and lower the productivity of those 
exposed to it. 

1413 
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To eliminate this source of contention and waste, and to prevent 
loss of United States prestige and loss of the effectiveness of the 
broadcasting activity because of adverse publicity, it is recommended 
that the International Broadcasting Service after reorganization be 
required to prepare single complete and comprehensive annual reports, 
These reports could be prepared by the executive board and submitted 
to one and only one reviewing board designated by the executive 
branch of the Government. 

The organization of the International Broadcasting Service is 
cumbersome and complex. For example, the activity in New York 
is distributed on more than 10 different floors of more than 5 different 
buildings. Placing all the activities in the same building would help 
bring the cooperation and cohesion necessary to such a complex 
activity. 

An additional complexity now affecting the activity is the fact 
that some employees are civil service, some are Foreign Service, 
This makes personnel control and administration cumbersome and 
halting since each type of employee is subject to different regulations 
and the interchange of assignments is difficult. A single unified body 
of personnel is indicated. 

The budgeting methods now employed preclude the setting up 
of flexible, long-term program for the activity. Construction funds 
are budgeted far in advance, project by project, with no provision for 
contingencies. There is no inherent flexibility in the appropriation 
acts to enable one project to be curtailed and another expanded as 
the world political situation changes and as the tactics, methods and 
emphases of our opponents in the cold war shift from one point to 
another. 

The expansion of the overseas facilities of the International 
Broadcasting Service has been hampered by difficulty and delay in 
securing franchises to build and operate broadcasting stations in 
foreign countries. 

For example, construction of one of the powerful stations presently 
planned has been suspended indefinitely because no franchise has 
been obtained in the country most desirable for its location. It is 
believed that this problem could be solved if it were required as a 
part of the foreign policy of this country that those nations given 
military and material assistance be asked in return for the franchise 
needed. 

As an inducement to the granting of such franchises, the Broad- 
sasting Service should be given authority to negotiate the best 
arrangements possible, even if it means granting the country con- 
cerned part-time use of the facility to be built or ultimately trans- 
ferring title to that country. It is firmly believed that this method 
of overcoming political and legal technicalities will in some cases 
serve the best interests of this country. 


DIFFICULTIES OF CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 


The construction and operation of radio facilities has been 
continuously handicapped by the national shortage of trained tech- 
nicians and engineers. A strong personnel recruitment program, 
relieved of the security restrictions of Public Law 402 by means of 
the granting of authority to give temporary security clearances, is 
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an absolute necessity. This is particularly true at this time, because 
industry is making strenuous efforts to recruit qualified men, and 
because the publicity resulting from the current investigations is 
discouraging applicants for employment. 

This may seem a rather ironical time to make such comment in 
view of the fact that we are losing a large number of personnel at 
this time. However, I maintain that if we are going to operate even 
without expanding our existing facilities, we are in grave danger of 
not having sufficient technical personnel to carry that operation out 
economically and efficiently. 

The construction program has been hampered by inadequate 
priority ratings necessary to procure required equipment and ma- 
terials. If the conduct of the cold war is to be considered as part of 
our first line of defense, then priorities rated at the same level with 
the Armed Forces should be made available. This has been a major 
factor in the delay experienced in completion of new facilities. 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


The International Broadcasting Service needs the support and 
understanding of the American people. This can only be obtained 
by means of an adequate public-relations program, making use of 
radio, television, press, and other media to inform the public of its 
aims and achievements. Because of the use of shortwave from the 
United States, most Americans have never heard our broadcasts, 
nor have they been informed of the tens of thousands of letters re- 
ceived from listening audiences abroad. 

This concludes my prepared statement, but I should be happy to 
answer any questions put forth by the committee. 

Senator HickENLooprer. Thank you very much, Mr. Ross. I am 
sorry you were not able to put your entire statement into the record 
yesterday. 


DIFFICULTIES INHERENT IN A PIONEERING VENTURE 


Mr. Ross, in your first paragraph this morning—that is point 
No. 1—you refer to the unstable conditions of the organization as 
evidenced by the numerous changes in top administration. I think 
that is true. 

There have been a great many changes in the top administration in 
this organivation. However, we have had a lot of evidence that in 
many instances the management and direction of this program have 
been inept in certain fields for various reasons. Either a good ad- 
eet, finds himself handicapped by conditions within the organi- 
zation; or, in some cases, an administrator may not be very adept at 
running an organization of this kind, although he may be good at 
something else. 

Don’t you think a part of that difficulty may have arisen because 
of the fact that this is a pione ering venture on our part into a prop- 
aganda or information program? It is something we never had any 
experience in before World Wai II. We started out to build a great 
structure of vast importance and many ramifications, and we just 
didn’t know too much about it. 
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Mr. Ross. I have no quarrel with that statement. Like all or- 
ganizations which have grown rapidly, we have had what I would 
call growing pains. 

However, I would also like to state in connection with that, that 
the top administration of at least the broadcasting activity should 
be headed by a person with a very intimate knowledge of the broad- 
cesting industry, one who has had years of experience in that activity. 
It is difficult to obtain such a person, but I believe that it can be done. 

Senator HickeNLooper. For instance, Mr. Ross, we have had 
many illustrations like this one: Someone referred the other day to 
some project we tried to promote in Irdia, involving canned milk 
products which had the picture of a cow on them. The Indians 
wouldn’t accept these products because of the sacredness of the cow 
in India. It was rather offensive to them to have a picture of a cow 
on the can. 

Those things don’t always appear significant to us, but perhaps 
they do appear significant to the Indians. The Indian won’t eat 
cows and the Pakistanian won’t eat pork. In many of our activities 
we have failed to understand the mores and the things that are basic 
in some of these countries. 

Whether we do it now or not, I don’t know. I am not saying that 
we do it now, but we have made some mistakes in the past which 
have caused a question to be raised about the program. 

Mr. Ross. Personally I think that as long as we are in such an 
activity where the results often are a matter of professional opinion 
of one kind or another, we will always remain in an area which is 
controversial. 

However, I think that we should take the long view and consider 
the effect of our overall effort as a criterion as to whether or not we 
are operating satisfactorily. 

Senator HickenLoorer. I am merely citing some illustrations of 
things that make the Congress, let us say, restless when these pro- 
grams come up for discussion. 

For instance, it was reported some time ago that we were instruct- 
ing some of the women in the Arab world how to secure divorces from 
their husbands, and that didn’t go over very well there. In fact, 
they didn’t like any part of it. Those are merely isolated instances, 
but they are illustrative of many of the things that have come to 
our attention in this growing new organization where we probably 
have made some mistakes. 

Mr. Ross. I am afraid that I am a little out of my province now 
inasmuch as I am engaged in the technical aspects of this activity. 


PUBLICIZING MISTAKES AND PROBLEMS 


Senator HickeNLooper. One of the complaints you bear raised 
concerns the loss of United States prestige and the loss of the effective- 
ness of broadcasting activities because of adverse publicity. Of 
course, that is the kind of a government we have. 

We have a government in which most of our activities are rather 
open to public view continuously periodically, sometimes to our 
advantage and sometimes to our disadvantage. 

But I think we must accept the idea that the individual citizen in 
the American system has some rights. He may not always under- 
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stand the background of the situation, but it is one of his God-given 
privileges, to “yak” about it. 

Mr. Ross. I am completely in sympathy with that philosophy, 
possibly with this one exception. When an inquiry such as this, or 
one which is made by any other Government agency, is made where 
the subject material of that inquiry terds to embarrass the Govern- 
ment and affect its prestige outside, I don’t think that we should 
wash our dirty laundry, so to speak. 

Senator HickeNn.Looper. I don’t know that I agree with you on 
that. I may disagree with washing the dirty laundry on occasions, 
but I certainly admit the right to wash it. 

Mr. Ross. I have no quarrel with that. 

Senator HickenLooprr. I think that is one of the methods by 
which our system keeps purging itself from time to time of insidious 
practices which may grow if they are concealed all the time. I don’t 
think these practices are all insidious—don’t misunderstand me on 
that—but manifestly there have been things wrong. There have 
been some things right about it, too. 

Mr. Ross. I am thoroughly i in favor of bringing to light any such 
insidious practices as you have mentioned, but where certain matters 
are highly controversial and of a highly technical nature, I don’t 
believe that they should be aired publicly, unless it is done in such 
a manner that the correct facts in the matter can be understood by 
the lay public. 

Senator HickenLooprr. We find violent disagreement on occasion 
within committees themselves, where the same facts are presented to 
10 or 15 individuals who don't always see it alike or understand it 
alike. 

I think the job is to lay out the facts and eventually we will correct 
our mistakes over the long pull and get things going more smoothly. 
I think most of the difficulty goes back to the fact that we are in a 
new venture. This program is only about 7 years old. 

I think we can expect to make some mistakes and probably will 
make some more in the future; but we hope to eliminate as many 
mistakes as we can and to anticipate as many in the future as we can. 

Mr. Ross. Speaking for the engineering activity, I can only say 
that is so with a great deal of emphasis, because we are engaged in 
activities or projects the size and power of which have not been built 
heretofore. 

We anticipate having difficulties and all we ask is at least sufficient 
sympathy and understanding of the problems we have and the diffi- 
culties we have in solving those problems. 

We are building stations of powers beyond that which have been 
used in international broadcasting, for example. We know that 
scientifically from the engineering standpoint they are perfectly 
feasible, but there will be difficulties as there are in any new paths 
that you tread. 

Senator HickenLooprr. Senator Green, do you have any questions? 


PROGRAM CONTENT IN RELATION TO TECHNICAL ASPECTS 


Senator GREEN. No, but I am impressed, after hearing this colloquy 
and the testimony that we have heard here in New York, with the 
fact that so much more attention seems to be given to how you get 
your message across than to what you say in the message. 
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It seems to me that the primary purpose of the man in charge, 
according to what you just said about someone having a technical 
knowledge of broadcasting, is technical knowledge of how to communi- 
cate ideas to forei ign nations. 

Mr. Ross. Absolutely. 

Senator Green. It is the selection of the message that is, in my 
opinion, far more important than the loudness with which it is shouted. 

Mr. Ross. The only comment I can make on that is that there 
isn’t much point in shouting unless you can make yourself heard. 

Senator Green. They are both necessary. I am only talking 
about the degree of emphasis. ; . 

Mr. Ross. The only comment I can make on that is I think a 
great deal of emphasis has been pli sel on the engineering activity, 
possibly unnecessarily so. This is my personal opinion. I think 
its relative importance in these investigations has been greatly 
exaggerated : 

Senator HickENLooprer. May I suggest, Senator Green, that the 
second witness following Mr. Ross will speak on the subject of pro- 
gram content. He has some compilations regarding that which will 
be discussed at that time. 

Mr. Ross, being a technical engineer, is not in the field of program 
content. 

Senator Green. I know, but we are just talking about the general 
setup. The head of the program must be more than a broadcaster, 
no matter how efficient a broadcaster he may be. 

Senator HicKENLooper. I just thought you should know that we 
are going into content planning in a little while. 

Mr. Ross. One further point I would like to make in that respect 
is this. The point where our activities do cross into the program area 
is the point where we are given responsibility of getting the signal into 
a specific target area 

Now this has to do with program planning. Unless we are told 
sufficiently in advance what the policy requirements are insofar as 
target areas are concerned, and so forth, we cannot produce the facili- 
ties so that they will be available and will function efficiently in time 
to meet those policies, unless we are told sufficiently in advance. 

This is the point where the engineering activity must be very 
closely coordinated with the programing activity. 

Senator Green. I think that part of the trouble is the fact that 
the message isn’t designed for particular people or a particular class 
of society in a particular part of the world. It is written by some- 
one sitting in Washington who does it for the whole world and for 
everybody. 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator GREEN. That isn’t effective. 

Mr. Ross. That is one reason why I have advocated a committee 
form of administration where the control and direction is concen- 
trated in a very small group, so that they all can be intimately aware 
of all the 1 requirements for the organization. 

Senator GREEN. It is very desirable, I would say. 
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ADEQUACY OF PRESENT ENGINEERING FORCE 


Senator Hickentoorer. Major Holthusen, do you have some 
questions? 

Major Hotruusen. Yes. 

Mr. Ross, your statement is directed primarily to the future of the 
International Broadcasting Service from the engineering standpoint. 
If you will recall, in executive session the other day you laid down a 
pretty comprehensive program for the year 1953. 

\ir. Ross. Yes, sir. 

\iajor Hotrausen. Do you have an adequate engineering force to 
take care of the appropriations which you have for construction and 
facilities for 1953? 

Mr. Ross. In my opinion, absolutely not. We have been function- 
ing with a skeleton force, which I can assure the committee has 
worked many hours of overtime with a great deal of sincere effort 
to push this program through im spite of all the difficulties that we 
have had, the tremendous amount of work, and the tremendous 
responsibility we have had in trymg to go ahead with the very large 
construction program which we were given. 

Major Hourausen. In fact, you have no head of engineering today, 
have you? You just have an acting head? 

Mr. Ross. That is correct. In fact, the head of each division is 
presently acting only in a temporary position, I assume pending a 
complete reorganization of the agency. 

Major Hotruusen. Would you advise going ahead with the expen- 
diture of these public moneys and the creation of these facilities, 
vhich constitute a pretty broad program, without a more compre- 
hensive engineering force? 

Mr. Ross. The only comment I can make on that is I think we 
should go ahead no matter what the obstacles are, because I think 
the urgency is great enough to do it. That is why we have done it 
heretofore perhaps on a less efficient basis than might have been 
carried out had we been given the complete facilities, and manpower 
to do it. 

BAKER EAST AND BAKER WEST PROJECTS 


Major Hotrnusen. When the Baker East and Baker West pro- 
grams were contemplated, did you then have an adequate force to 
consider propagation, engineering, and all the other matters which had 
to be taken into consideration in the construction of those facilities? 

Mr. Ross. We made some studies of our own in the matter, and we 
also referred this particular problem to several other consultants and 
agencies. 

The decision to locate those plants, for example, was based upon 
research by some of the outstanding research organizations in the 
United States. The original recommendations to the Department of 
State were made in May 1951, and reiterated in December 1951, by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, after evaluation of radio 
propagation data prepared for the Department by the Radio Corp. of 
America, the Central Radio Propagation Laboratory of the National 
Bureau of Standards, and the United States Signal Corps. 
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Major Hotruusen. And yet testimony has been adduced that the 
Bureau of Standards did not present comprehensive data on propa- 
gation. 

Mr. Ross. The Bureau of Standaids provided propagation data 
which was submitted. 

Major Hottruusen. But they were never called in, were they? 

Mr. Ross. They were not called in, as I recall—I haven’t been too 
intimately associated with that particular project—actually to make 
a decision or a recommendation on the exact area where the plant 
should be located, but they were called in to supply the data on which 
recommendations were made by our outside covsultants. 

Major Hotrausen. Would you consider that the money spent on 
the creation of the Baker West facility was money lost to the taxpayers? 

Mr. Ross. Absolutely not. 

Major Hotruusen. What is your opinion on that? 

Mr. Ross. Had we completed the plants, I think that both those 
plants would have been very effective. 

Major Ho_tHusen. Do you mean Baker East and Baker West? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, foi the Voice of America. I certainly believe that 
the plant which we sterted to build at East Arcadia, N. C., would 
have been a very efficient plant. I believe that its removal to a loca- 
tion further south in Florida would have made relatively little differ- 
ence in the effectiveness of the plant. 

The location at East Arcadia is on virtually the same great circle 
path as a location further south would have been, and virtually the 
same great circle path to the target areas. The actual great circle 
distance from the more southerly location would have been somewhat 
greater. 

Major Hotrausen. How about Baker West? 

Mr. Ross. In the case of Baker West, as a result of data which has 
been compiled a considerable time after the decision was made, I be- 
lieve today there is some opinion that locating the plant further south 
in California might have been a more optimum location. 

However, I would like to state this for the record: that the studies 
already made show that at certain times under certain propagation 
conditions the Baker West site which we started construction on 
would have been superior. At other times and under other propaga- 
tion conditions, the site chosen in California would have been su- 
perior. 

On a system engineering basis, however, I feel that the two locations, 
those which we have operating in California and the new Baker plant 
would have provided a system which, on an overall basis, would have 
given us more dependable service. 

I would also like to state at this time there still today is no conclu- 
sive scientific evidence regarding the aural absorption experienced 
on the westerly paths from the west coast to the Asiatic area which 
will give concrete conclusive data on the amount of signal attenuation 
which is experienced on paths through or tangent to the aural zone. 


COST OF PROJECTS 


Major Hotruusen. Let me ask you this: Has the operation been 
discontinued? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. Both construction contracts have been 
cancelled. 
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In that connection I would like to point out, for example, that in a 
previous hearing it was stated that $20 million had been wasted on 
both these projects. That statement was not correct, for this reason. 

The initial budgets on those projects were, as I recall, approxi- 
mately 7,800,000 on the Baker West project—excuse me, 7,300,000 
on the Baker West project—and 7,800,000 on the Baker East project, 
which totals a little bit over 15 million. 

Senator HickENLoopER. That is the original budget. What was 
the total final cost, including completion costs of both projects? 

Mr. Ross. We did not anticipate going over that budget. 

Senator HickENLooprerR. Was that the total amount you had 
planned to spend on the entire operation? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. Now out of those funds approximately $4 
million has been spent for equipment at each location. That equip- 
ment is all on order or delivered in the warehouse. There are kilo- 
watts of transmitter power which are doing us no earthly good. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. We have some other transmitters around 
the world that are doing us no good, don’t we? 

Mr. Ross. I can’t vouch for the program side of it, and I don’t 
propose to because that isn’t within my province, but I think I can 
say that the transmitters are putting signals into those areas for which 
they have been established. 

Senator HickeENLooprrR. I am not talking about the operating 
transmitters. I am talking about transmitters that are setting in 
warehouses and other places at various spots. I think I could find a 
few of them sitting around all over the world. 

Mr. Ross. I am not quite sure I understand what you are getting 
at, sir. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. I am talking about transmitters that we 
bought and that are stored away, or that we have and that are not 
operating. 

Mr. Ross. For the most part, the only transmitters that have been 
bought under the construction program which I have been associated 
with are in warehouses here in this country. 

Senator HickENLoopErR. It doesn’t make any difference where they 
are, if they are idle. I am talking about any place in the world, here or 
abroad, where we have some idle transmitters. 

Mr. Ross. Very definitely, yes. At the present time we have two 
1,000-kilowatt transmitters in a warehouse here which are not being 
used. We will shortly have four more, probably by the end of this 
year, which were destined for the Baker project. 

Senator HickeNn.Looper. There are some in Europe, I understand. 

Mr. Ross. I don’t have any knowledge of any in Europe. 

Major Hotruusen. Go ahead. You wanted to finish. 

Mr. Ross. I would like to point out the cancellation costs on those 
Baker projects will be approximately $1 million each, as I under- 
stand it. - 

Major Hotravusen. Do you mean that that is the liability to the 
contractor in the event*these contracts are permanently terminated? 

Mr. Ross. I think that figure will cover the cost of construction 
actually completed or under way, plus the actual cost of canceling the 
contract, 
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CONTINUATION OF WORK ON BAKER PROJECTS 


Major Ho.trausen. But you recommend that Baker East be fin- 
ished and you recommend it as a useful utility or facility in our broad- 
casting program; is that correct? 

Mr. Ross. Absolutely. It would be the most modern and powerful 
plant in the United States, and I consider it valuable for one particular 
reason, and that is this: that in the event of a full-scale war, we face 
the loss of our facilities overseas. We therefore should have backing 
up those overseas facilities the most powerful possible facilities that 
we can operate here, so that at least we can still be heard if the lights 
go out anywhere else in the world. 

Major Hotrnausen. Then if you were director, you would release 
the cancellation and start the construction of Baker East? 

Mr. Ross. In the case of Baker East, very definitely so; yes, sir. 

Major Hourausen. Is that the consensus of your engineering 
division? 

Mr. Ross. I believe so, ves. 

Major Hotruusen. How about Baker West? 

Mr. Ross. Under the conditions, considering the expenditures we 
have already made, and the fact that we actually have canceled the 
contract out there, I don’t think that we would lose too much if we 
were to continue the investigation which is presently being continued 
on the propagation problem and make a final decision as to whether 
it should remain where it is or whether it should be moved. 

Major Hotruusen. Even if it were slightly less adequate than the 
California facility for national defense purposes and for reaching the 
Orient with the signal, would you still consider it wise to have a 
northern station rather than concentrating all facilities in the 
California area? 

Mr. Ross. On a system basis, I still think that we would be justified 
in putting that plant there, even though it might be possible later, 
possibly after several years of test, to show that on certain occasions, 
particularly during magnetic storms, that site might not be adequate 
as compared to a site located farther south. 

Major Hottrausen. In conclusion, the opinion that it is inadequate 
is not definite. I understand that there are studies being made and 
that you engineering division has undertaken to find out the best 
propagation opinions in this country, before we resolve this question. 

Mr. Ross. That is correct. We are presently awaiting results of a 
study being made by the Bureau of Standards. 


MONITORING OPERATIONS 


Major Hotruusen. Senator Green has referred to the message, 
which of course is important. However, there is no use sending pro- 
grams if they are not received. What system have you set up for 
monitoring these signals from the engineering standpoint? Of course, 
we understand that that is part of Mr. Thompson’s duties as facility 
head; but are you monitoring these things consistently from the 
engineering standpoint in order to have effective reports to show the 
investigating body here that signals reach the target points? 

Mr. Ross. I would state emphatically that on a technical, basis we 
have not done a statisfactory monitoring job. This is a phase of 
our activity which has been neglected. I think it has been neglected 
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because on several occasions efforts have been made to obtair funds 
for it and these funds have been turned down, have been refused. 

Major Hcirnusen. What is your recommendation as to how to 
monitor this, so that we don’t have the question raised again? 

Mr. Ross. I don’t consider myself a competent authority on the 
subject. I would prefer to have'a member of our central frequency 
staff elaborate ov this particular problem. 

Major Hotrausen. How about the method of monitoring? 

Mr. Ross. I would state that we should set up at certain strategic 
locations as close to the Iron Curtain countries as possible, so that we 
can monitor, record the field strength of our signals, and obtain 
definitive information or the technical effectiveness of our operation. 

Major Hotrnusen. Even if you have monitoring by the ordinary 
radio officer done over a period of 24 hours—or at the times when 
vour signel goes in—at least you could have the reports from all our 
Embassies located at these areas, couldn’t you? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, we have been doing that on a limited basis. 

Major HotrnusEen. Most recently? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Major Hotruusen. But you are not doing it as a worldwide policy? 

Mr. Ross. I don’t think that I can answer that question eioaiie 
because it isn’t in my particular field of responsibility and I would 
prefer to have the central frequency group answer that. 

Major Ho.iruusen. Are you directing your attention to having 
proper monitoring done so that these questions aren’t raised again as 
to the strength of the signal? 

Mr. Ross. Very definitely 


ADEQUACY OF PRESENT TRANSMISSION FACILITIES 


Major Hotruusen. I wanted to ask one more question, Senator. 
We have spent a great deal of money on having reports made—you 
know there were secret reports made by the Hamilton group on the 
technical engineering setup, and the recommendations were made in 
reports. Of course, all our transmission activities are contractual in 
America, are they not? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Major Houtrausen. The transmitters we use in this country are not 
Government-owned, except for these new projects that we have just 
talked about? 

Mr. Ross. That isn’t strictly correct. There are certain plants 
which are totally owned by the Government, and there are others 
which are partially owned by the Government. They are all operated 
under contract by the private broadcasting corporations. 

Major Houruusen. Let’s talk about the prime plants which we are 
operating and which we took over from the OWI. I think there are 
about 17 of those transmission facilities, is that correct, 17 or 18? 

Mr. Ross. There are 11 plants in this country. 

Major Hotruusen. There are 11 now, but we have been, until 
recently, using more and we have discontinued a number of them, 
have we not? 

Mr. Ross. I understand that the operating contracts for certain 
facilities are being canceled as of the end of this fiscal year. 

Major Hottuusen. The question I want to raise concerns the 11 or 
12 that are left, which are the old contractual transmission facilities 
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which we took over from the OWI. Do you regard those as adequate 
to carry the Voice of America message to the target locales? 

Mr. Ross. I would like to say that with the improvements which 
we are making in certain of those plants, the new antennas that we are 
building and certain other additions and modifications that we are 
making, those plants at which we are making those changes, I think, 
will be improved and will provide even more effective service than we 
have been getting heretofore. 

Major Hotruusen. Has your engineering division located men at 
these transmission facilities to determine whether or not the signal 
strengths from the transmitters are adequate? 

Mr. Ross. We have in general depended entirely on reports from 
our relay base receiving stations to determine the adequacy of their 
transmissions. 

Major Ho.ttruussen. Have there been times when you found that 
the transmission has not been effectual for hours or days and that the 
message hasn’t gotten through to the receiving end because of trans- 
mission difficulties here? 

Mr. Ross. In some cases that is correct. 

Major Hotruusen. Has anything been done to correct that? 

Mr. Ross. Your statement is correct, and that is the reason why 
some of these facilities have been improved, why we are adding 
antennas to these facilities. For example, during the low-sun-spot 
cycle in the wintertime we have had difficulty getting our signals 
through because the maximum usable frequencies fall to very low 
values. It so happens that the antennas that we have had at these 
plants have not been adequate for that kind of operation. 

We are now building a number of very large rhombic antennas to 
take care of that problem. These will come into operation this fall 
when the use is required. 

Major Hottruvusen. That is all. 

Senator HickenLoopgrR. Thank you very much, Mr. Ross. We 
appreciate your coming this morning and we are sorry you could not 
complete all of your statement in continuity yesterday. 

Mr. Ross. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hicken.LoopsrR. The next witness is Dr. Leo Lowenthal, 
chief, evaluation staff, International Broadcasting Service. 

Good morning, Doctor. You didn’t get to finish your statement the 
other day. Your preliminary reports are all in the record, I think, so 
you may proceed now to complete your statement. 


STATEMENT OF LEO LOWENTHAL, CHIEF EVALUATION STAFF, 
INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING SERVICE 


Mr. LowentTnuat. I wish to reciprocate the courtesy of you, Mr. 
Chairman, by being as short as possible. There are two corrections 
which I want to put in the record. 


COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND COMMUNIST BROADCASTING 
OPERATIONS 


When I quoted on Monday the figures on the relative output of the 
Soviet world to North America and of the Voice to the Soviet world, I 
referred to figures of December 31, 1952. They should be corrected. 
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On May 1, 1953, the satellites broadcast to North America 61 hours 
and the Soviet Union 78 hours, which is a total of 129 hours or 20 
hours more than I had to report as of December 31, 1952. 

Conversely, the Voice broadcast to the satellites 43 hours and 45 
minutes, and to the Soviet Union in 10 different languages, 52 hours 
and 30 minutes, which is a total of 96 hours and 15 minutes, or 3% 
hours less than I had put in the record as of December 31, 1952. 

Senator Green. May I interrupt to ask if you mean that the 
Soviet is increasing its broadcasting operations? 

Mr. Lowentnaa.. That is correct. 

Senator Green. And we are decreasing ours? 

Mr. Lowentnuat. That is correct. 

Senator Green. That is, the number of hours broadcast abroad? 

Mr. LowentHau. That is correct. 

Senator HickENLooprer. Dr. Lowenthal, may I ask if your data 
on Voice broadcasting includes the broadcasting that the armed serv- 
ices do by way of information? 

Mr. LowEnTHAL. It does not. 

Senator HickeNLoopserR. Does it include the broadcasting that 
Radio Free Europe does? 

Mr. LoweEenTHAL. It does not, but I am prepared to give you those 
figures. I think I have them here. 

Senator Hickentooprr. I think Radio Liberation also does some 
broadcasting. 

Mr. Lowentnuat. I don’t know whether they are on the air already. 

Senator Hicken.Loorser. Radio Free Europe and some of the others 
are not government operations. 

Mr. LowentHat. That is correct. 

Senator HickenLoorer. They are operated by private individuals, 
I understand. 

Mr. LowEnTHAL. Yes. 

Senator Hickeniooprer. And the Voice is a Government operation? 

Mr. LowenTHAL. Yes. 

Senator Hicken.ooper. I wonder if you have figures on the total 
amount of general broadcasting in behalf of the United States that 
goes to the Iron Curtain countries. 

Senator Green. The figures ought to be for corresponding items. 
If they include all broadcasts, either governmental or private, in one 
case and not in the other, you shouldn’t make a comparison. 

Mr. LowentTHAL. That is correct, Senator, but I think I compared 
what may be compared, namely, government sponsored and initiated 
overt broadcasting from the Soviet world to the United States or the 
North American continent, and Government sponsored paid and open 
radio propaganda from our side to the Soviet Union. 

Senator Green. That is what I understood. But if you are going 
to add to the broadcasting hours that go out from here, then you may 
have to add to the broadcasting hours that come back; is that not 
true? 

Mr. LowenTHAL. Yes. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Do you know of any private broadcasting 
agencies in Russia or in the Iron Curtain countries? 

Mr. LowentHat. No. 

Senator HickEN.Loopenr. It is all government broadcasting, isn’t it? 
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Mr. LowentHat. But I know of a number of Soviet-sponsored 
clandestine operations in various parts of the world of covert opera- 
tions, and I think we would then have to go into comparing covert 
operations on our side with covert operations on the other side, and | 
am not prepared to do so in an open hearing. 

Senator HickeNLoorger. You may proceed. 


EVALUATING COVERAGE AND EFFECTIVENFSS OF BROADCASTS 


Mr. Lowenruat. [ furthermore would like to state as a kind of 
epilogue to my testimony on Monday that the data which I used for 
my conservative estimate of listening to the Voice in the European 
satellite countries refers among other things to 3,040 escapees from 
satellite countries which either we have interviewed or to whose inter- 
views we had recourse during the time reported. 

To my great dismay as a scientist I have to say there was one news- 
paper report which misunderstood what I said. I did not claim that 
50 percent of the population in the European satellite countries listen 
to the Voice of America. What I claim js that on a conservative basis 
I can fairly safely state that 50 percent of all people who have access 
to radio in the European satellite countries are fairly regular listeners 
to the Voice of America. 

What I tried to do last Monday was to give you, so to speak, 
phase of the 2 phases of research operation. What I talked to a 
about was coverage, audience size, evidence on factual listening. 
However, I believe—and this is the less popular side of evaluation and 
research—that the other function of the research activity is to criti- 
cally evaluate the effectiveness of a program and to try to contribute 
findings which can help to appraise and even to improve propaganda 
effectiveness. 

As I mentioned the last time, we are doing our studies partly by 
our own staff and partly by doing academic and commercial research 
organizations like Harvard, Columbia University, Chicago Uni- 
versity, Rutgers University, the Gallup organization, the Roper 
organization, “and so forth and so on. 

With your permission I would like to present some of the findings 
contributing to an appraising of propaganda effectiveness within the 
frame of reference of the Voice of America. 

As the chairman of this committee pointed out on Monday, measur- 
ing coverage of and exposure to the VOA is one thing, and analyzing 
the impact and the effect it has on its listeners quite another. If our 
objective were to convey information we could measure effectiveness 
with some degree of scientific precision. With an objective which 
includes persuasion, however, a much more complex and delicate 
and at the same time‘necessarily less precise—kind of analysis is 
required. 

We are able to furnish some fairly sound facts about coverage and 
exposure to the VOA throughout the world. Very tentatively, I 
should like now to offer for the committee’s consideration some find- 
ings which may contribute to an appraisal of the propaganda effective- 
ness of the Voice. These findings are rather spotty, because we are 
not equipped to do propaganda effectiveness studies in all countries to 
which we broadcast. Even if we were, we could not come up with a 
set of principles or a group of slogans that would work on a sure-fire 
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basis. The only way to evaluate subtle and indirect propaganda 
would probably be to measure changes in attitudes and behavior over 
a period of years. Or to observe certain actions of populations and 
nations in a concrete situation. 

Now I would like to cover the following points very shortly: 


ANALYSIS OF VOA OUTPUT 


We have established, through periodic quantitative content analysis 
of VOA output, a fairly precise set of categories for gaging what we are 
saying in all languages. Such a procedure leaves a lot to be desired, 
of course, because we cannot measure the overtones or all of the 
dramatic elements that go into the creative production of a radio 
program which, after all, is not a test, but is something that can be 
heard. For all the shortcomings of this kind of measurement, how- 
ever, we have discovered certain facts which in turn raise a few prob- 
lems for those concerned with the content of VOA output. 

To give you two examples: (1) We found consistently that when 
Communist statements are used by the Voice of America, in virtually 
all cases these statements beimg used conclusively for better demon- 

rang how faulty and wrong they are. 

Throughout the years ‘this study has shown that the VOA’s 
ae of the United States almost all “white”’, whereas its 
presentation of the U. 5. 5. R. is all “black”. This approach has 
certainly not been in violation of policy directives, but it may be 
responsible in some quarters for the reputation of the ‘Voice as 
propagandistic. 

I need not point out the difficulties that arise in consideration of 
such problems in an overt propaganda medium, e. g., dangers of being 
quoted out of context both at home and abroad, widespread conviction 
that we should never say anything unfavorable about ourselves or 
favorable about our opponents, and so on. When you add to this the 
fact that audience susce ptibilities are so various in the different parts 
of the world that no one “‘line’”’ can be developed, the problems become 
even more complex. There is no such thing as one propaganda line. 


PROGRAMING APPROACH OF VOA 


My second point, in addition to content analysis of the Voice out- 
pit, has to do with programing approach. There are quite a number 
of issues in propaganda and information which are controversial and 
about which it is difficult to determine beforehand which approach is 
the most effective one. 

If such issues in propaganda which are controversial are crucial it 
behooves us, I think, to devise studies to find out what the best 
approach would be. 

In a few instances, we have tried to determine the most convincing 
way to say what we want to say to a given audience. What, for 
example, is the most effective approach in presenting a controversial 
issue—an issue which is controversial here at home in our country? 
To find out, we establish experimental situations, using different 
approaches with matched, representative samples of listeners, by 
playing back to one group of people one kind of a propagandistic 
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approach and to another group another example of propagandistic 
approach. 

For example, such a test, conducted in Germany around a series of 
more or less controversial issues—such as race problems, Americans 
in Germany, et cetera—indicated that in connection with some issues, 
at least, a frank treatment is likely to be the most effective. (This 
raises problems similar to those mentioned earlier: How to present a 
shaded, differentiated picture of peoples, countries and issues in a 
propaganda campaign with just the right degree of balance so that it 
will not be considered “too propagandistic”’ on the one hand and will 
not be lacking in punch or the force of conviction on the other.) 


AUDIENCE INTERESTS AND SUSCEPTIBILITIES 


The third area of research about which I want to say a few words 
concerns audience interests and susceptibilities. We have tried to 
learn something about the main concerns, interests, susceptibilities, 
prejudices, and so on of VOA audiences, particularly in areas about 
which we Americans are not too well informed. 

For example, in a series of detailed interviews with representative 
groups in the Near and Middle East we learned that information 
about the U. S. S. R. and Stalinism is, in some quarters, extremely 
limited. In other quarters there is misinformation. Both findings 
indicate the need for adjusting VOA anti-Communist output to the 
area to the current level of information, in order to avoid, for in- 
stance, stirring up curiosity where there may be none. 

This study also showed that among the upper strata of the popula- 
tion one of the most effective appeals is to the instinct of salf-preserva- 
tion, rather than to idealistic motives, which suggests use of the 
argument that their chances of survival are to some extent dependent 
on their support of measures in behalf of the submerged population. 

I did not wish to overstate the case. I do not believe that research 
is the only, or even the most important, source of information. How- 
ever, | would say in the middle of the 20th century we have to add to 
the keenness of political observation and to the admirable instinct 
of operators in a program the techniques of social research and psy- 
chology as far as they have been developed, so I would like to bring 
my belief into the right proportions. 


COUNTERING THE IMPACT OF COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


Now, speaking of the impact of Communist propaganda and meas- 
ures for countering it, through scientific as well as through impres- 
sionistic analyses, we have also tried to keep ourselves informed about 
the content and appeals of Communist propaganda in the various 
countries to which we broadcast. In our detailed interviews with 
refugees and in studies in the free world, we have tried to measure 
the impact of this propaganda in some degree, and to deduce from it 
indications as to how we might best counter it. 

For example, on the basis of our interviews with 300 Eastern 
European refugees, we can make a few general observations along 
these lines. We have found, for example, that even the most intensely 
anti-Communist refugees are exposed to Communist media more than 
they admit and no doubt more than they realize unconsciously so 
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that these media leave some impression. A surprisingly large num- 
ber—not a majority—of the refugees think of the Korean war, for 
example, in terms of the United States, Korea, and China—not in 
terms of a collective U. N. action against Communist aggression. 
Many do not even realize that the U.S.S. R. is a member of the U. N. 
On the other hand, we find that the continually reiterated Communist 
depiction of the United States as a warmonger finds practically no 
credence whatever, at least among the refugee group. 


CRITERIA USED IN EVALUATING VOA EFFECTIVENESS 


[ shall end by a more general statement as to how we try to do our 
job of critical overall appraisal of the effectiveness of the Voice of 
America. 

On the basis of such data, we have tried to appraise what our 
audiences want to hear in the light of what we want to say. We 
have lined up data on susceptibilities and interests, impact of Com- 
munist propaganda and so on, against exposure to the VOA and 
against our overall political objectives. And we have developed a 
set of radio criteria, political and psychological criteria, and. exposure 
criteria on which each country to which we broadcast can be plotted 
in order to contribute to decisions about where to expand if possible 
and where to contract if necessary. While we can claim no reliability 
for these criteria comparable with the degree of reliability that exists 
in the natural sciences, we believe that we have enough data for fairly 
reliable ratings along the following lines. 

There are three types of criteria. First, radio criteria; we study 
how clear reception is. How many sets are there? Is radio the 
main or only channel of information which we can put in? How many 
listeners are there per set? 

Our second set of criteria (political and psychological in nature) : 
What is the strategic priority of the country in terms of American 
foreign policy? What is the overall strength of this country in terms 
of populaticn, economic factors, and so on? What is the vulner- 
ability of this country in military terms? What is the influence of 
set owners, which is a very important point and frequently overlooked, 
I think, in analyzing the offectiveness of the Voice because it is taken 
for granted by friends and critics alike that the main function of the 
Voice is to reach a mass audience, which to my mind is an extremely 
simplified statement of the case, because the main function, the only 
function of the Voice, is to reach such audiences which, if they be- 
come informed by our program, will act and react most favorably in 
line with United States and United Nations policies. 

This will be in many cases so-called mass audiences. It will be in 
other cases selected target groups, whatever they may be. 

And the final group of criteria have to do with estimated exposure 
and are self-evident. We have to know the number of VOA listeners 
and what the tota: VOA audience is in primary and secondary dis- 
tribution. This means both direct listening and word-of-mouth 
dissemination by those who have listened to the Voice. 

Now, utilizing all of these sources, we endeavor to prepare recom- 
mendations for modificatiovs or new emphasis in content or appeals 
in order to achieve maximum effectiveness with var'ous audiences. 
And while again I cannot make any claim for absolute scientific 
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precision about such recommendations, we do believe that since they 
are based on a wide variety of intelligence and survey sources as well 
as upon the political and psychological knowledge of trained area 
specialists and social scientists, they have as much validity as we can 
muster at the present level of our knowledge about international 
propaganda. 

This concludes my statement, except that I would like to add that 
just as the policeman’s lot, the research administrator’s lot is not 
necessarily a happy one, because he is always in danger of being scolded 
by the enthusiastic program operators as overcritical, and by the 
controllers of the program as not critical enough; I have always found 
that being blamed for two opposite reasons seems to make the opera- 
tion appear relatively healthy, but I am not too sure. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Dr. Lowe rthal, do you have any data 
that can give us the results achieved by the methods of evaluation 
which you have mentioned? You discuss radio criteria, political 
and psycbological criteria, estimated exposure, aid so on. Can we 
have access to the results of your evaluation tests? Can that be 
furnished tor the record? 


LANGUAGE AND COUNTRY SERVICES 


Mr. Lowrentuau. Well, may I answer that in the following way. 
I would think that these criteria which I have presented to ths com- 
mittee are the criteria which every sound research and evaluation 
operation should use, and in all our reports we use this. 

We have in a tentative way, Mr. Chairman, drawn up a list of the 
various language services in terms of these criteria. This document, 
for obvious reasons, is classified, but I shall be very glad to present it 
in executive session, but I am not at liberty to insert it in the record. 

Senator HickenLooprr. I understand that. Any way that we 
can have access to the information is all right. We will treat it as 
confidential. 

Senator Green. Do you say, in terms of languages? 

Mr. LowentHa. No, in terms of countries. 

Senator Green. I thought you said languages. 

Mr. Lowenruat. I am sorry. 

Senator Green. Perhaps I was mistaken. 

Mr. LowrnruHa.. It was, may I say, a forgivable slip because 
languages and countries are congruent to a very large degree. I 
speak, of course, in terms of language services as they reach certain 
countries. 

You see, there are two difficulties in this analysis. There are 
certain languages which reach several countries, and there are several 
languages which reach one country. It means we have to make a 
decision. 

Take Russia, we broadcast—I hope I am not mistaken—10 lan- 
guages to the Soviet Union. 

Conversely, we broadcast Arabic to about eight countries, so 
that there is a certain methodical difficulty which we have solved 
in such a way by assigning the value of the criteria to a language 
service in terms of that country which has the highest political 
priority on the priority list of the Department of State. 

Senator Green. I am glad you explained it. 
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Senator HickENLooper. I think we will not have time to hear the 
omplete testimony of the next witness before 10:30, and we will 
probably have to sit from 10:30 to 12 because of the recording and 
elevision setups. Therefore, I think we will have a recess until 
10:30, but we will start promptly at 10:36 here in this room. 

\ short recess was taken.) 


PROCEDURE 


Senator H1ickENLOopPER. The next witness is Mr. Stephen Baldanza, 
chief of the Latin American Division of the International Broad- 
casting Service. 

Mr. Baldanza, will you be seated. Do you have a prepared 
statement? 

Mr. Baupanza. I have a statement here which I want to hand to 
you, sir, with a 14-page addition to it. It tells all about the Latin 
(merican area. 

Senator HickeNLooperR. Fine. Do you have copies of that state- 
ment available? 

Mr. Batpanza. Yes, sir; I do. Rather than read the statement, 
[ would like to use the map, if I may, and try to illustrate to you 
what the problems are. 

Senator HickenLooper. That is fine. You also have a biograph- 
ical sketch here which will go into the record. In your discussion you 

can summarize your long statement and illustrate it with the map. 

Mr. Batpanza. That is true, sir. 

Senator HickenLooper. All right, your biographical sketch will 
go into the record at this point. 

(The biographical sketch of Mr. Baldanza is as follows:) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF STEPHEN BALDANZA 


Born in Passaic, N. J., 1908; received B. A. degree from Fordham University, 
1932; M. A., Columbia University, 1934. Taught Arts and Science Faculty, the 
Pennsylvania State College 1936-41; also freelance radio writer during this period. 
Joined Coordinator of Information in 1941, radio editor; assigned to Columbia 
Broadcasting System as day editor, shortwave news and features, 1943-46; radio 
policy editor, Voice of America, 1946-50; Chief, Latin American section 1950 to 
present. Travel—residence in Europe and Latin America; United States Dele- 
gate to UN Economic and Social Council, Santiago, Chile, 1951; VOA radio 
editor for Latin America, UN 6th Assembly, Paris, 1952.5 


STATEMENT OF STEPHEN BALDANZA, CHIEF, LATIN AMERICAN 
DIVISION, INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING SERVICE 


Senator HickENLoopsEr. Will you proceed in your own way and 
give us your story. This refers to the Latin "Atae rican Division of 
broadcasting, does it not? 


CANCELING VOA BROADCASTS TO LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Batpanza. That is correct. This is the area of the world 
which has been canceled so far as the Voice of America is concerned. 
On April 23 the Voice of America was ordered to cancel the trans- 
missions to Latin America in Spanish and in Portuguese. This covers 
the area of languages and persons numbering 160 million people. It 
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also means that we no longer speak to persons who have over 6 million 
radios in that area. 

What is worse than that, however, is the fact that we are now going 
to jose by the end of this week 201 or more relays to Latin America, 
which belonged to the Voice of America in cooperation with the var- 
i0us countries. 

Senator HickKENLOoPER. Where are those relays located? Are they 
located at various spots in Latin America? 

Mr. Baupanza. They are ia 19 countries in Latin America, sir, and 
I would like very much to go through each oae of these countries to 
explaia to you what the conditions are in each one of those countries 
and what our losses are. 

Now in Cuba we have 10 relays. They will be canceled by the end 
of the week. That is a friendly country, very important for our owa 
defense. 

We have in El Salvador, Honduras, and Costa Rica nine relays 
to be canceled by the end of the week. Those three countries are 
under pressure of Guatemala constantly. Those are lost. We have 
Mexico with only three relays. Weshould have more there, but there 
is a reason for that. 

Senator Green. What are the reasons? 

Mr. Baupanza. I am afraid, sir, that I will have to tell you in a 
private session. 

Three relays will be canceled by the end of the week. We have 
Toledano in Mexico, who has been spreading his poison all through 
this area of Latin America. He rides easily now. We cannot talk 
about him any more, nor can we warn anyone about his poison. That 
is out. 

In Colombia, which is always a scene of political unrest, we have 51 
relays which will be canceled by the end of the week. In Venezuela, 
which is important as you know for oil and iron ore, seven relays will 
be canceled by the end of the seek. We have Ecuador, as you know, 
which 2 or 3 weeks ago was the scene of suppression of speech. Six 
editors were locked up. Twenty-nine relays were lost in Ecuador. 

Peru, a friendly country, but we do want to keep it that way, 18 
relays to be canceled by the end of the week. Paraguay, a small 
country, but also under pressure from Argentina; 6 relays lost. Uru- 
guay, a fine little country. However, it is the home of Tass, the 
Communist organ. It is also the plac e where various Communist 
publications are circulated for this whole area to Argentina, Brazil 
and Chile. We had eight relays there, gentlemen. Those are lost. 

In Chile we have seven relays. Now, as you know, Chile is under 
constant pressure by the pro-Communists in the cabinet. It is also 
the place where United States interests have very heavy investments 
in copper, in iron ore. We reach the entire narrow length of Chile 
with seven relays. Those are canceled. 

I want to explain that when I say a relay, I mean that there are 
stations which rebroadcast our shortwave programs either simultane- 
ously or at a later hour, but they represent actual local stations who 
rebroadcast Voice of America in the various towns locally. In other 
words, all this is going out by the shortwave band plus the local band, 
so we are assured that we are heard. 

Senator Green. Is the shortwave canceled also? 

Mr. Baupanza. Completely canceled, sir. 
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Senator Green. That is more important than the relays I should 
say. It comes first. 

Mr. BaLpanza. I would say so, too. Now I haven’t talked about 
Argentina, I haven’t talked about Guatemala. 

Senator Green. You have not talked about Brazil. 

Mr. Batpanza. Now Brazil is completely infiltrated in radio, press, 
and in other fields, the army, the navy, with Communists. In this 
area of the world we had 17 relays, and there again we could have more. 
It is perhaps the most important country in this part of the hemi- 
sphere so far as we are concerned. 

It should be. Those 17 relays in Portuguese are now silent so far 
as we are concerned. They are out. 

Now, let’s gv to Panama; Panama is under a constant stress so far 
as communism is concerned, It is important to us. I think we all 
admit this. 

We had seven relays in Panama in Spanish. Those have been can- 
celed. In Panama a survey was made last year, a private survey, 
sir, and it was proved that 53 percent of the people tune in on the 
Voice of America at one time or another, which is a very good average. 


SITUATION IN GUATEMALA 


Well, let’s talk about Guatemala. Time magazine, the current 
issue of Time magazine, has a very fine article on Guatemala. The 
title of it “Reds in the Back Yard.” 

It goes on to show how the president permits the Communists to 
run rampant in his cabinet. The anti-Communist opposition now 
holds only 5 of the 64 congressional seats. The president has given 
the Reds patronage and subsidies for their two papers. They run 
the Government radio and press propaganda. Government trucks 
and projectors are used to show Communist films of United States 
germ warfare in Korea. 

The map also shows that Guatemala is a little over 1,000 miles to 
New Orleans and 4 hours by plane to the Panama Canal. Gentlemen, 
we had relays in Guatemala. We had 7 relays in Guatemala. 

We were told that you could not do any broadcasting in Guatemala, 
it was very touchy and very sensitive, but when we went on the air 
with our special programs to these various countries, the Guatemalan 
stations wanted our programs, and they are relayed. Seven stations 
relay Voice of America at the present time, which are to be canceled 
by the end of the week, of course. 

Senator Green. Why haven’t they canceled it? 

Mr. Baupanza. Because in Guatemala, sir, the number of Com- 
munists are few but they are in powerful places, and there are some 
people—I shouldn’t say some people, I think there are a gret number 
of people—the majority of people there are anti-Communist. I want 
to read to you, sir, a letter. 

Senator Green. If the Government in power uses this means to 
further communism, why shouldn’t they have interfered with these 
relays? 

Mr. Batpanza. Because not all the radio stations are run by the 
Government. They are still private and they are still able to broad- 
cast. It is not complete so far as the Government is concerned. 

Here is a letter which we received from Guatemala: 
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“To Voice of America, New York: 

“T can’t tell you what an inspiration it is to know that we are not 
alone in the fight against the common enemy who would tear down the 
liberties which our forefathers won for us with their blood.” Signed 
“FD 

Here is another: 

“Tl hope that you will always tell the truth to those enemies of 
peace who with a vile ideology foment lying, theft, and crime, tramp- 
ling the confidence of those free citizens who pray for a world based on 
spiritual and civic principles.” signed ‘C. I.” 

And we have hundreds of those letters. 

Senator GREEN. May I ask a question? If the vast majority of the 
people are anti-Communist—as | understood you to say—and if they 
are aroused to the extent that they can get these relays continued in 
spite of the Government and can send you this mass of communica- 
tions, how does it happen that the Voice of America hasn’t been strong 
and prevented the Government from becoming Communist? 

Mr. Batpanza. That is a verv good question, sir. I will have to 
think that one out because there are some policy considerations 
I do know the answer and I[ am willing to tell you privately what that 
answer is. 

Senator HickENLoopER. I might add, Mr. Baldanza, that the stock 
answer to that question is, ‘I am glad you asked that question.” 

Mr. Baupanza. I will try to learn that phrase, sir. 

Senator GREEN. He will be glad to give an answer some other place. 

Mr. Baupanza. We do our best, sir, the Voice of America does do 
its best, but there is a litthe more than the Voice involved insofar as 
our dealings with Guatemala are concerned. There is a question of 


policy there which I shall be very happy to go into. 


VALUE OF RELAYS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Senator Green. If the result is such as you describe in Guatemala 
and I have no doubt that it is—why can’t we anticipate the same 
result in some of these other South American countries, notwith- 
standing the Voice of America? 

Mr. Baupanza. I think we are influencing these other countries. 

Senator Green. If you admit that, then what difference does it 
make whether or not we have these relays there? 

Mr. Baupanza. I don’t understand the question, sir. 

Senator Green. If the result of having the relays is that we get 
Communist government—— 

Mr. Batpanza. Oh, I see your point now. I believe that the Voice 
of America at the present time especially is the only medium in many 
of these countries which can influence the people. Who is going to 
tell them about the evils of communism? Mr. Peron? 

Senator GREEN. What good does it do to tell them? 

Mr. Baupanza. Well, we find that perhaps from our mail at least 
three-quarters of our letters say, “Keep up the good work, we are 
with you. You are not alone in this fight,’”’ encouraging you to think. 

Senator Green. I don’t want you to think I am a pro-Communist 
because I am asking these questions. I just want to point out what 
seem to be inconsistencies in your argument, one of which is that if 
we have relays the countries will not go Communist. 
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Mr. Baupanza. Sir, that is like your saying that you don’t want 
insurance on your house on the grounds that you don’t plan to have 
a fire. 

Senator GREEN. But it is very foolish to spend too much money on 
insurance, 

Mr. Batp.nza. That is right, but how much do we spend? 

Senator Green. I don’t want to interrupt your argument. Please 
go on With what you are trying to prove. 

Mr. BaLpanza. We have 201 relays in the various countries. If 
we would pay for the programing of those thousands of hours which 
are picked up by these various countries, it would amount to about 
$450,000. 

This rebroadcasting is free. We are losing all that free time, the 
United States is. If you were to go down to each one of these countries 
and do programing, as we are doing at the present time from the 
Voice of America right here in New York, you would have to hire 
casts, commentators, producers, announcers, and what not, and write 
scripts 18 different times. That is all done from New York, and we 
do get these thousands of hours free of charge. That is lost. 


COMPARISON OF RELAY OPERATIONS BY DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


Senator GREEN. Do the Soviets get it free of charge, too? 

Mr. Baupanza. That is a very good point. When we go off the 
air, sir, as we shall by the end of the week or the week after, the 
frequencies which were assigned to us, after many fights, many 
battles, will be open, which means that the Soviet Union or any 
hostile power can seize those frequencies and use them for their own, 
and the dial is cluttered up with so many stations that it is a rare thing 
when one can find a frequency in which he can broadcast. 

Senator GREEN. How many relays do they have corresponding 
to the United States relays? 

Mr. Batpanza. The Soviet Union? 

Senator GreEN. The different countries. 

Mr. Batpanza. Well, I have a surprise for you, sir. Peron—I will 
talk about him later if I may—broadcasts not 22 hours- 

Senator GREEN. Let’s have the countries that you have already 
given us. Let’s have the comparison with the countries for which 
you have given us the figures. 

Mr. Batpanza. The Soviet Union broadcasts to Latin America 
a total of 28 hours a week. It is not much more than what we broad- 
cast, I admit that. 

We broadcast about tire same number of hours as Switzerland, less 
than Canada, incidentally, but the Soviet Union can go on the air 
whenever they have an important statement or a piece of propaganda 
which they may want to pound for weeks at a time. They may go 
on the air for 12 or 14 hours to Guatemala or Panama or any one of 
those countries. Therefore the time allotted the Soviet Union is not 
exact. 


ARGENTINE BROADCASTS TO LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


More than that, the Soviet Union does not have to be too concerned 
about broadcasting to Latin America. They have other people doing 
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their work for them. For example, Peron. Peron broadcasts to 
Latin America, sir, 150 hours per week as compared with our 22 hours, 

Senator GREEN. That is, to his own country? 

Mr. Batpanza. Oh, no, sir. He broadcasts from Argentina to the 
rest of Latin America, and not only in Spanish and Portuguese, but 
also in English, in French, in Dutch. 

Senator Green. Does that number of hours include broadcasting 
in Argentina? 

Mr. Batpanza. No, sir, it does not. And may I add, sir, it is done 
by shortwave. We hear that shortwave is not effective. 

Of course, we have both, I want to point that out. But there are 
over 200 shortwave stations in Latin America broadcasting commer- 
cially to the rest of Latin America, 

Surely these commercial stations would not spend their money 
nor would the advertiser buy any advertising if they felt that nobody 
listened to shortwave or had sets for shortwave, which is the usual 
criticism. 

I did not tell you about Peron. You can look at the Times today 
on the first page and on the editorial page and see that he has blocked 
news from the rest of the world so far as the United States agencies 
are concerned. United States agencies cannot go into Argentina 
now and spread the word about the United States or our point of 
view. 

Peron has paralleled the Communist line. He has been doing that 
for quite a while. It looked for a while as though he wanted to make 
peace with us, but of late he has shown a complete disregard and 
disrespect for the United States. 

His poison is being spread out all through Latin America, pounding 
into Brazil anti-United States, because we don’t have communism 
alone as a problem in Latin America. We have an anti-Yankee 
feeling. We have this theme about the “Colossus of the North” 
coming down commercially and ruining all these countries, which 
Peron himself has been using over and over again. 

I have a list of all the stations, not all the stations but all the 
programs which’ are broadcast by Argentina to the rest of Latin 
America. They are here, gentlemen, and there are 150 hours. 

So the Soviet Union does not have to worry too much about short- 
wave broadcasting to Latin America. It also has its free agents 
going through here also working for them free of charge. Perhaps 
comparison is not appropriate with Switzerland, Canada, small 
countries as compared to the power of the United States, the impor- 
tance of the United States, but it is an absurd thing, sir, 2 hours and 
20 minutes in Spanish each evening, three-quarters of an hour in 
Portuguese to Brazil, and that is our contribution. 


EVALUATING EFFECTIVENESS OF VOA BROADCASTS 


The cancellation of these broadcasts is going to be another sign 
for these people that we are completely apathetic toward them. We 
used to broadcast 165 hours a week during World War II to Latin 
America, because we needed them. They know that. 

Senator HickENLooper. Mr. Baldanza, we are again getting into 
statistics—so many hours of broadcasting, so many pieces of literature 
in other fields, and so on. 
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Mr. Batpanza. I know what you are going to say, sir. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. It is ‘the effect of the broade vasting rather 
than the amount of it or tne number of hours that is important. 

Mr. Batpanza. Very good, sir. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. It is entirely possible sometimes that one 
adio program may be more effective than 10 months of broadcasting. 

Mr. BaLtpanza. We have had that experience. 

Senator HickeNnLooprer. That may be a little exaggerated, but 
sometimes the content of one program will be more effective than 
volumes of ineffective material. 

Mr. Batpanza. We received in 1952, sir, 30,882 pieces of mail 
from Latin America, letters. 

Senator GREEN. Who is ““We’’? 

Mr. Bautpanza. The Latin American Division. I don’t mean the 
vhole Voice of America, sir, but I will say this; that we stand quite 
high in comparison with the rest of the Voice of America. Those 
‘0,000 letters represented twice the number we received in 1951 and 
the highest proportionate increase of any part of the Voice of America 
last vear, 

What are 30,000 letters, you say. In common practice in the 
United States for every person who writes there must be at least 10 
vho listen. We like to feel—and this is not scientific, I admit it 
ihat for every person who writes, there must be at least a hundred who 
listen. 

Why? Boat mail is very slow. Most of our letters are airmail. 
They are written by people who are not of great means in Latin 
{merica, who have the choice of either buying a loaf of bread, a very 
vood drink to forget their troubles, perhaps, or of writing an airmail 
letter to the Voice of America saying, “‘We heard your program. 
We feel that you are right about this or wrong about that. We 
don’t like your program or we think it is very good.”’ 

These are not people who write letters by habit. They are not 
Scandinavians or Germans who for years have known the art of letter- 
writing. These are people who hesitatingly write, who rarely write, 
who can’t write in many cases. Fifty percent of them can’t write. 
So that is an outstanding amount of mail. 

Considering also the fact that it was only March 15 of this year 
that we began broadcasting to the individual countries with the same 
staff, sir, assigned to us for broadcasting to the whole hemisphere in 
a single program; we did this because we felt there was a crying need 
for tailoring our programs to the individual countries 

You talk about costs. There are 40 people for the entire division 
if you count file clerks, office boys, announcers, producers, com- 
mentators and other staff. That means, gentlemen, so far as the 
Spanish is concerned, that 1 person must be in charge of the writing 
and executing of 3 country programs, | person for 3 country programs. 

The amount of money saved—I shouldn’t say saved, but the results 
received—from these 201 relays, the amount that would cost if paid 
for in those countries is twice the amount of the actual staff cost. 
In other words, it is about $250,000 to run the division, the entire 
staff, and that is the saving. 


81024—53—pt. 2——-77 
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AUDIENCE MAIL FROM LATIN AMERICA 


Senator Green. You didn’t give us the breakdown of the mail 
that you received. How much was favorable and how much was 
unfavorable and how much was noncommittal? Have you got those 
figures? 

Mr. Baupanza. Sir, I just don’t have those. 

Senator GREEN. It would make a difference if they were all 
unfavorable, you know. 

Mr. Baupanza. I think that if they were all unfavorable, that that 
would mean quite a lot, too. It would mean that we were hurting 
quite a few people and they didn’t like it, that we were hurting some 
of the Communists. 

Senator Green. That is it—especially if they had to pay so much 
for mailing letters instead of buying drinks. But I don’t see that 
the thing is of much value to us unless you do break it down. 

Mr. Baupanza. | shall be glad to at a further meeting. If you 
mean that all of our letters are congratulatory, they are not, sir. 

Senator Green. | thought you might have some idea whether o1 
not they were mostly unfavorable. 

Mr. Baupanza. | would say that they were mostly favorable 
We do get a lot of arguments. The real important mail, of course, 
is in answer to commentaries which we have on the air. In other 
words, a man sits down and says: “I heard Carlos Videla, you 
commentator, and I think he is a liar. I think you have not really 
presented us with the facts.”’ 

That is good mail because you realize the man has heard the 
program, he has thought about it, and he has gone to the trouble of 
answering you. As a matter of fact, Carlos Videla, who is our chief 
commentator—we have others who are just as good—receives over 50 
percent of our mail, 

Senator Green. I don’t think it is very favorable to the general 
undertaking if 50 percent of the mail says, ‘‘What you state isn’t a 
fact.”’ 

Mr. Baupanza. That is true, sir, that is true, but what we do is 
we answer him and we give our arguments and say, ““Now you have 
overlooked this point or that point.” We have a commentator 
answer him. That is part of our job, and sometimes we win over 
& person. 

Senator Green. It is bad enough to have people disagree with 
your reasoning, but it is almost fatal to have them disagree with 
your facts. 

Mr. Baupanza. Yes, sir. When I said “fact,” I didn’t mean 
errors cf facts. I meant alleged facts, put it that way. 

So far as the saving is concerned, I would like to show you, though 
not read entirely, an article which appeared throughout the West. 

Senator HickenLooper. I think, Mr. Baldsnza, you might try to 
shorten this somewhat. 

Mr. Batpanza. Am I taking too much time? 

Senator HickenLooprer. We have a number of witnesses here and 
we are trying to finish the hearings today, so will you give us just a 
brief summary? 
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REASONS FOR CANCELING VOA BROADCASTS TO LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Baupanza. All right. There are two reasons why the Latin 
American Section or Division is being canceled. 

One is it is a part‘of a conceived plan on the part of certain persons 

1 power to destroy an effective arm of the eee The field is not 
wii a good judge of our prog rraming. Why? First of all, they 
have very little contact with actual foreign sebede in these countries 
Most of them can’t even speak the language. 

In the entire hemisphere, this hemispbere, the Foreign Service has 
assigned only one radio officer, and even he has been condemned by 
the Foreign Service ee not cooperating with the Voice of America. 

Who is going to judge the effectiveness of the Voice of America? 
What is more, we knew about the closing of the Latin American 
Section and also those of the free world 8 months ago. This is no 
surprise to us. We had hoped it wouldn’t happen. 

You see, gentlemen, this is part of a plan, a pan of a man who 
decided that the so-called free world should not be broadcast to by 
the Voice of America, that is should be wiped out, and broadcasting 
done in the individual countries, so we bave 19 Voices of America 
with no staff, with nobody to handle the situation. That man resigned 
last Friday evening, Dr. eee B. Johnstone. He resigned under 
pressure, but we are stuck, the United States is stuck, with the loss of 
201 relays, loss of cueedins and friends. What can be done now, 
I do not know. 

I do not know whether this committee has the power to reinstate 
this thing. lam very happy, sir, however, that we are able to present 
this to the American people. Perhaps they can judge. 

Senator Hitckentoorper. Mr. Baldanza, your entire statement will 
go in. We appreciate your frank discussion here with us. 

This aieommaelthe ec in and of itself has no power. We recommend 
and we make reports, and then Congress will pass legislation if 
necessary. The operation of these programs is, of course, an admin- 
istrative problem under the authority given by Congress. Your 
complete statement and the testimony you have given now will be 
very helpful to us in considering the South American problem. So far 
as I, personally, am concerned, I wear two or three baste. [ am 
chairman of the subcommittee on the Latin American Republics of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and I am very interested in the 
beneficial development of our relations with the Latin American 
countries. 

Thank you very much, sir. Your entire statement will be placed 
in the record and we will proceed with the next witness. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Baldanza is as follows:) 


LATIN-AMBERICAN DIVISION 


This committee appreciates fully how important it is that the Latin-American 
area be not ignored in our campaign for truth around the world. You have so 
expressed yourselves on the record. Moreover you plan very soon to travel to 
Latin America to see for yourselves first hand how serious these problems of 
communism and anti-Americanism are and how urgent is the need for correcting 
the many misconceptions which now exist in the minds of our neighbors 

It is also heartwarming to hear our new chiefs express themselves on the need 
for examining the situation in Latin America. On January 15, 1953, our new 
Secretary of State, Mr. John Foster Dulles, spoke before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and warned that considerable progress was being made by 
Communists and other hostile groups to destroy the influence of the United States. 
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In his words: ‘‘In my opinion we are not taking adequate steps to maintain th: 
friendly relations which are available to us in most of these countries * * * if we 
don’t deal with the problem until it becomes acute, then often it is too late t 
deal with it effectively.” 

And he continued: ‘‘ Well, if we don’t look out we are going to wake up som« 
morning and read in the papers that there has happened in South America thy 
same kind of thing that happened in China in 1949 * * *, The time to dea 
with this rising menace in South America is now.” 

And our President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, speaking before the Pan-Americay 
Union on Suncay, April 13, of this year said: “I am consecrated to doing all | 
can to carry stili further the mutual understanding and confidence that should 
serve as a basis for our unity.” 

And to this end, the President promised to send his brother Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower to Latin America to assay conditions and to report back on the means of 
strengthening the ties with Latin America. 

But in spie of the growing concern for communism, Peronism, and anti 
Yankeeism; in spite of the many warnings which appear each day in the press 
The Voice of America on April 28 was ordered to cancel its broadcasts in Spanis! 
and Portugvese. What will be lost to the United States by this cancellation? 
Prestige; fri ndship; on the technical side: a means for communicating simul 
taneously with a population of over 160 million people. 

In the tire allotted the Latin-American section, 3 hours and 5 minutes eacl 
night, (a period equal to what Switzerland assigns to Latin-America; a period 
less than what Canada broadcasts to the area), the Voice covered the Hemisphere 
in a general program and also spoke to the individual countries. It will lose 
and this is most tragic—201 relays in 19 countries. 

Let us examine each country: 

COLOMBIA 


In a constant state of political turmoil; Colombia has sent troops to fight 
with us in Korea. 51 stations relaying VOA programs—Canceled. 


CHILE 


Large Communist pressure in present regime; many United States interests in 
I 
copper, iron and nitrates. 7 stations relaying VOA programs—Canceled. 


BOLIVIA 


A one-product country—tin—which has fallen in price; ripe for Communism 
17 stations relaying VOA programs—Canceled. 


HONDURAS, COSTA RICA, EL SALVADOR 


The Communist threat spreading from Guatemala is serious. 9 stations 
relaying VOA programs—Canceled. 


MEXICO 


On our frontier where the anti-American and pro-Communist Lombardo 
Toledano directs the methodical and persistent penetration of labor in the entire 
hemisphere. 3 stations relaying VOA programs—Canceled. 


CUBA 

Important for our defense. 10 stations relaying VOA programs——-Canceled. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

4 stations relaying VOA programs—Canceled, 


ECUADOR 


Suppression of freedom of press; newspaper editors jailed recently: constant 
unrest. 29 stations relaying VOA programs—Canceled. 


NICARAGUA 
5 stations relaying VOA programs—Canceled. 
PANAMA 


A critical area with Communists creating unrest. 7 stations relaying VOA 
programs—Canceled. 
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PARAGUAY 
2 stations relaying VOA programs—Canceled. 
PERU 

A friendly country. 18 stations relaying VOA programs—Canceled. 
URUGUAY 

Constantly pressured by Argentina. 8 stations relaying VOA programs 

Canceled. 

VENEZUELA 


Large United States investments in oil, iron, ore and other strategic materials. 
7 stations relaying VOA programs—Canceled. 


BRAZIL 


The most important country for defense materials in this area. Communists 
ind Nationalist elements join in anti-United States campaign. Newspapers, 
radio and a my infiltrated. 17 stations relaying VOA programs—Canceled. 


GUATEMALA 


Center of Communist activity in the Caribbean area. 32 of the 58 seats in 
Congress held by pro-Communists who are ready to take over should anything 
appen to the present regime. Communists control the Propaganda Depart- 
nent. 7 stations relaying VOA programs—Canceled. 

Here are two excerpts from recent letters sent by Guatemalan citizens: 

To VOA New York: I can’t tell you what an inspiration it is to know that 
ve are not alone in the fight against the common enemy who would tear down 
he liberties which our forefathers won for us with their blood. 


(Signed) J. Z., 
Puerto Barrios. 


{nother to VOA New York: I hope that you will always tell the truth to 
those enemies of peace who with a vile ideology foment lying, theft, and crime, 
trampling the conscience of those free citizens who pray for a world based on 
religious and civie principles. 

(Signed) C. TI., 
Guate mala City. 


To repeat 7 stations relaying VOA programs * * Canceled. 
ARGENTINA 


Press and radio censorship. Peron is using every means to create anti-United 
States feeling, and parallels the Communist line; broadcasts its propaganda to 
Latin America about 150 hours per week; daily VOA 15-minute program especially 
tailored for Argentina * * * canceled. Letters received from Argentina 
now average 2,000 each month. Here are two typical examples: 

To VOA New York: My most sincere congratulations for the noble under- 
standing of the VOICE OF AMERICA to teach the world about real democracy 
and its freedoms, and for its sincere desire for a lasting peace in the world. 

(Signed) J.C. R. 

Here is another: 

VOA New York: For a long time I have listened to your broadcasts which I 
hear clearly and with satisfaction. For your work you deserve the sincere 
support of all the inhabitants of the world. The principal aim of the work you 
are performing is to secure peace, which is difficult when we have such a great 
enemy of freedom with sharp claws like those of a tiger. We notice him only 
when we find him in our own home, and then there is no time left to do anything 
about it. Whatever I may say, I shall never be able to illustrate the complete 
villainy of communism. The only thing I want to ask is that you continue on 
the same path; it is the one we are all following: Peace, freedom, and a better 
life for all. 

(Signed) C. E. G., 
Province of Cordoba. 
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The question must arise in your minds: how much do we pay for the use of 
these 201 relays? What do these 19 countries charge the United States for the 
use of their radio facilities? The answer is not one cent. The free programing 

given the United States over the facilities of these stations if computed at the 
lowest possible rates in those countries would be equivalent to about $400,000 a 
vear. The amount assigned to the section for Spanish and Portuguese for 1 year 
is about $290,000 for all broadcasts to the hemisphere. F 

It should be noted that it took 3 years of planning, cajoling and practical diplo- 
macy to gain these concessions; once cancelled they may never be regained. 

It should be made clear at this point that if a commercial company were to take 
over the broadeasting to Latin America, these 201 relays would not be open to 
them. We still hold on to some prestige in Latin America and it is only because 
we are the officiai Voice of the United States that these many stations consent 
to carry us free of charge. 

The contents of our broadcasts to Latin America can be outiined as follows: 
News—both worl’ wide and Pan American—political commentary pegged to the 
news of the day, features designed to foster inter-American solidarity, features 
which give a favorable pic ture of the United Sts aves, its culture, customs and citi- 
zens, interviews or spec ial events which promote our foreign polic or is related 
to Latin America because of the personages involved such as exe iia ange students, 
professors, people in public life, dramatized presentations which highlight some 
aspect of United States history or current news developments. 

The question of effectiveness, without doubt, is uppermost in your minds. 
Only an honest, complete poll can tell you how effective the Voice is in any area. 
Unfortunately, this is not always possible in Latin America. The only complete 
poll ever taken in recent years was in Panama. And there in 1952 53 percent of 
the people queried said they were in the habit of tuning in on the Voice of America 
Spanish program at one time or another. 

In 1952, the Voice of America received 34,887 letters from Latin America. 
This is almost twice the number of the previous year, a higher proportionate in- 
crease than any service of the whole VOA for the year. 

And here is a recent editorial from the Diario de Colombia which comments 
on the Voice’s effectiveness: 

‘The Voice of America is today the most powerful weapon of defense of the free 
world against the moral and intellectual threat of totalitarianism, inasmuch as 
their radius of action reaches great numbers of people, who without it, would be 
at the mercy of the penetration of Marxism. The programs * * * reveal such 
special characteristics of intelligent understanding toward Latin America that 
they can be the greatest educational tool of radio for the common man. By 
suggesting, teaching, informing—-the Voice of America is fulfilling on the con- 
tinent a work worthy of applause and gratitude.” 

The field office is not always the most accurate source for VOA effectiveness. 
It is ironical that at the very same time that our Embassy in Argentina reported 
last November that no one could hear the VOA nor cared for its programs, over 
2,000 appreciative letters written by Argentines were received in New York. 
Our United States offices cannot always be aware of the extent of our audience. 
In many cases, they have very little contact with foreign speaking peoples. Yet 
these same field offices are re peatedly called upon to evaluate VOA broadcasts. 

The stock inguiry made of field personnel usually runs like this: Do you 
think the VOA should continue to broadcast if steps can be taken to improve 
it, or would you rather use the funds for some of your own projects in the field. 
The re sponses have been and will always be the same: cut the VOA. The key 
to the way cooperation for the Voice has been tenoeed in Latin America is the 
fact that only one radio officer in one country hasever been assigned to this task. 

In conclusion, there is a political and prestige factor to be considered in the 
eanceling of our broadcasts to Latin America. The original 182 hours broadcast 
weekly to this area during World War II were reduced to 22 hours weekly. Now 
even these 22 hours are to be canceled. And this at a time when the need for 
bringing the American story before the Latin-American people has become acute. 
The cancelation of these broadcasts will intensify even further signs of United 
States apathy toward Latin-American interests. It would certainly break up 
the continuity of these broadcasts and prove a great loss to the United States. 

Improvements can be made in the following ways: 

1. By intensifying the signal through a positive relay system. 

2. By assigning competent field men to enhance our effectiveness. 

3. By adding to the present staff and exchanging personnel with competent 
radio men in the field who have built up a name in their respective countries. 

4. By setting forth a more positive and definite political policy for the area, 
Heretofore this has been on an inadequate and tentative day-to-day basis. 
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REPORT TO THE COMMITTEE ON OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 
BY 
Tue Latin AMERICAN Drviston, VOA, 
FOR THE 
SOUTHERN WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


, 16, 1953. 
A. GENERAI RADIO SITUATION 


Number of radio sets 


The total of radio sets in this area is estimated at 8,686,700. Of these, 4,392,000 
are estimated to receive shortwave. 

Estimates of October 31, 1951, revised for 1952 where possible, are shown 
below together with population figures, grouped as to language areas 


; > Shortwave 
Language area Country or possession nulatior radios twave 
. radios 


Spanish Argentina 7. 861, 000 2 200, 000 f 000 
Bolivia 000 4, 000 52 000 
Chile 5, », 000 550, 000 000 
Colombia ; , 000 175, 000 4 000 
Costa Rica ; 38, 000 5, 000 1, 000 
Cuba 5, 524, 000 7 00 90, 000 
Dominican Republi , 000 5, OOO 38, 400 
Ecuador 7 000 5, 000 5, 000 
E] Salvador 000 000 21, 600 
Guatemala . 000 71, 200 45, 300 
Honduras 000 10. 000 , 000 
Mexico }, 332, 000 , 325, 000 , 300 
Nicaragua 000 17, 000 000 
Panama , 000 000 , 000 
Paraguay , 425, 000 70, 000 , 000 
Peru 714, 000 275, 000 5, 000 
Uruguay 000 000 § 000 
Venezuela 5, O71. 000 000 000 


Total Spanish , 000 }, 558, 000 3, 433, 600 


Portuguese Brazil 53, : 000 000 000 
French... Haiti , 500, 000 700 9, 700 
French Guiana... 2 26, 000 200 200 
Martinique 270. 000 5, 400 000 
Guadeloupe ‘ 000 1 OK 2, 000 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 5. 000 600 300 


Total French 17, 000 000 5, 200 


English. . Bahamas ‘ 78, 000 500 2. 000 
Bermuda 36, 000 5, 900 3, 800 
Jamaica 374, 000 000 7, 500 
Trinidad , 000 27, 100 
British Guinna 000 100 
British Honduras , 000 1, 400 


Total English !___| 2! 000 79. 100 


Dutch Netherlands West Indies 163, 000 5, 100 
Surinam --.. 000 5, 500 


Total Dutch f = 379, 000 1, 600 


Totals by lan- 
guage areas Spanish 3, 000 3, 558, 000 . 600 
Portuguese 53, 377, 000 2 000 000 
French 000 uy) 200 
English 581, 000 9, 100 , 000 
Dutch 379, 000 31, 600 1, 600 

Total, all lan- 
guages... . ial 163, 404, 8, 686, 700 4, 392, 400 


1 Leawerd and Windward Islands and other small islands of the proposed Caribbean Federaticn not 
estimated, 


Note.— Public loud speakers, in addition to the home radios shown above, broadc*st in the public squares 
of very nearly every small town in all language areas. These publicaddress systems relay programs by local 
radio stations and selected foreign shortwave 
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Of the approximately 163,000,000 people of the five language areas in thy 
southern Western Hemisphere, VOA broadcasts to: 


Shortwave 


Language Country | Population | Totalradios radion 


Spanish 18 countries | 103, 000, 000 6, 558, 000 3, 433, 60K 
Portuguese Brazil | 68,377,000 2, 000, 000 850, 00 


Total 156, 377, 000 | 8, 558. 000 | 4, 283, 600 


2. Listening habits. 

Three major periods of the day claim the largest percentages of listeners to local 
radio stations: 6:00 to 8:30 a. m.; 12 noon to 2:00 p. m.; 6:00 to 9:30 p. m. 

Shortwave listeners turn to their radios most frequently at the midday period, 
and in the evening. There appears to be only scattered shortwave listening at 
other hours. 

teports from many Western Hemisphere countries, including surveys made by 
staff members of the Latin-American Division of VOA, indicate that shortwave 
evening listening occurs to its greatest degree following the period of popula 
local radio programs. This would place the largest shortwave audience at fron 
9 p. m. to 11:00 p. m. local time. 

In order to capitalize on such local listening habits, VOA has scheduled, withi: 
the limits of time allotted to it, programs for as many individual countries as pos- 
sible to fall within the 9 to 11:00 p. m. local time span. In certain cases where 
high local shortwave listening is indicated at an earlier hour, VOA has so prepared 
its schedule. 

The volume of audience mail, increasing each month from each of the 19 Spanish 
and Portuguese speaking countries, points to the hours chosen by VOA as being 
acceptable wo local listeners. 

VOA schedule is as follows: 


Language Country Hour, e.s.t. | Local hour Days of the week 


Spanish ..| For hemisphere to8 Sunday through Saturday 
Argentina 3:15 to 8:30 10:15 to 10:30___| Do. 
Bolivia 8 to 8:15 9to915 Sunday and Saturday 
Portugese Brazil 6to615 8 to 8:15 Sunday through Saturday 
7:30 to 8 9:30 to 10 | Do 
Spanish Chile 8:30 to 8:45 9:30 to 9:45 Monday through Friday 
Colombia -| 9to 9:30 9 to 9:30 Sunday. 
Costa Rica ‘ 8:45 to 8:54 7:45 to 7:54 Tuesday. 
| Cuba 9 to 9:15 9to 9:15 Do 
Dominican Republic._| 9 to 9:15 9to9:15 Thursday 
Ecvador 9:15 to 9:30 9:15 to 9:30 Monday, Saturday. 
E] Salvador 8:45 to 8:54 7:45 to 7:54 Sunday. 
Guatemala 8:45 to 8:54 45 to 7:54 Wednesday. 
French ! ew Haiti 
Spanish Honduras 8:45 to 8:54 8:15 to 8:24 | Friday. 
Mexico 9:30 to 9:45 30 to 8:45 | Monday through Friday 
Nicaragua 45 to 8:54 45 to 7:54 Thursday. 
Panama 45 to 8:54 8:45 to 8:54 Monday. 
Paraguay 30 to 8:45 9:30 to 9:45 Saturday. 
Peru ..| 9to 9:15 9 to 9:15 .... Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday. 
Uruguay 8 to 8:15 10 to 10:15 .| Monday through Friday. 
Venezuela 9:15 to 9:30 9:45 to 10 Tuesday, Wednesday. 


1 Haiti receives French language VOA programs beamed to France daily at 12:30 to 1 p.m. e.s.t., and re- 
broadcasts these on local stations. No VOA programs are prepared especially for Haiti. 


English-language programs, discontinued on September 7, 1952, because of 
budget limitations after 10 years of English service to Latin America and the 
English-speaking areas, were broadcast at 9:15 to 9:30 a. m. and at 8 to 9 p. m. 
daily. 

8. Domestic radio service 

Local radio broadcasting, in general, is well developed. High quality facilities 

and programing are found in the more populous and wealthy urban centers. 
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)vineial stations are usually able to offer excellent programs through recordings. 

Radio in Buenos Aires, Habana, Mexico City, and to a certain extent in Bogota, 
Caracas and Lima, as well as in Brazil’s Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, compares 
ivorably with radio in the United States. 

Smaller capitals have one or more radio stations of good to fair technical and 

yram quality, with varying numbers of second and third rate stations. 

"Fr quently the best station, technically, is government-owned and is used for 
sovernment-inspired information. In many countries there is a government 

iformation hour, in which all or most of the country’s radio stations join. 

\ large element of programing comes in the form of recordings supplied by 
ommercial advertisers. These are produced by experienced showmen in the 
urger capitals of the area, as well as by United States export advertising agencies 
and similar companies in Europe. 

Many of the top recordings, and the top local productions as well, are supplied 
by the information services of foreign countries. Most active in this respect are 
the United States, Great Britain, and France. 

It should be noted that commercial and foreign government recordings bring 
) large city and small town radio stations the highest quality of performers and 
lramatie and musical entertainment. 

Commercial and propaganda recordings are made in the languages of the 
various areas: Spanish, Portuguese, English, French and Dutch. Those of com- 
mercial firms and of countries other than the United States are produced on 
ample budgets which frequently exceed that of the VOA. 


Who owns radio sets 

VOA estimates of who owns radio sets in the various language areas are formed 
by (a) surveys made by staff members of the Latin American Division, and (b) 
analysis of audience mail. No survey far enough reaching to be authoritative 
has been received from the embassies. 

While generalizations may serve little precise purpose in areas comprised of 
20 Republics and 12 major Europe an possessions all of which are highly individual- 
stie and which speak 5 major languages and 3 important local languages, never- 
theless the following impressions are noted. 

In the cities, anyone is likely to own a radio receiver, rich and poor alike. 
In the farming country, where wages are low, and where electricity may be 
delivered only to the home of the farm manager and owner, income conditions 
set ownership. 

In all cities where tiere are radio stations, receiver antennas may be seen on 
the roofs of at least 60 percent of the poorer homes. At least 80 percent of 
wealthier homes visited by staff members have one or more radios. 

tadio set ownership appears high among those groups which the embassies 
list as priority targets: thought leaders such as teachers, professors, scientists, 
writers; government employees and officials; officers of the armed forces; students 
at university level; professional people such as lawyers, doctors, engineers. 

Industrial workers almost invariably have radios, with large majority of these 
equipped for shortwave. 

Unskilled urban workers have high percentage of radio ownership. 

A high percentage of rural landowners and farm managers have radio sets. 
There is usually a radio in the restaurant-bar frequented by the farm workers. 
The small town plaza where the workers gather at market time is more than not 
apt to have a loudspeaker service. 

VOA audience mail illustrates the wide scope of VOA programs to large city, 
small town and rural listeners. Even in the provincial hamlet served by plaza 
loudspeaker, many people are accustomed to hearing their news or favorite other 
program by the daily public address system. 


5. Foreign broadcasts to the area 

Comparing VOA hours of transmission by language to the area, it appears that 
VOA falls far behind other foreign broadcasters. 

This is even more emphasized when it is appreciated that transmissions not 
necessarily beamed at an area may be clearly heard there. 

A case in point is Soviet Russia’s daily broadcasts to North America in English, 
which are clearly heard in the Caribbean area of North America. As compared 
to the U. S. S. R. 50 hours 10 minutes per week in English, VOA transmits 
nothing to this area in English. The VOA weekly, 8 hours 45 minutes of English 
to this area was discontinued on September 7, 1952, because of budget limitations. 
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Other nations broadcasting to this area in English are: 


Great Britain __ ...-. 4 hours specially to the area. 
147 hours to the world, including the area. 

Poland . : ... 24 hours 30 minutes. 

Switzerland___ “*" _. 14 hours 30 minutes. 

Italy os ..... 6 hours 25 minutes. 

Czechoslovakia . 7 hours. 

Sweden : _... 15 hours 45 minutes. 

Netherlands - - — - : 8 hours. 

Hungary ----- 5 . 10 hours 30 minutes. 

Spain : ; : . 4 hours 40 minutes. 

sulgaria___ : _. 5 hours 15 minutes. 

Denmark tlh ii - 7 hours. 

Ireland — acne ee 4 hours 35 minutes. 

Turkey- re 5 hours 15 minutes. 


Following are comparisons of European broadcasters to the area: 


Hours per week in the following languages 
Broadcaster aerate ' —S — — - ee 


| Spanish | Portuguese} English | French Dutch | Other 


| Firs. Mins.| Hrs. Mins.| Hrs. Mins.| Hrs. Mins.| Hrs. Mins. 
VOA | 16 50 5 | 
. 9 = | 
BBC 21 00 | 8 4! { 147 0 
U.S.S. R. and satellites 2 2 3 3 187 25 
U. 8. 8. R. alone | 17 3 3 150 10 
Poland 124 30 
Czechoslovakia | 17 0 
Hungary } 5E / 110 30 
Bulgaria } §5 16 
France 
French Equatorial 5 f 30 
Africa 
Switzerland. : { 5 lf | : German, 2 hours 
Italian, 2 hours. 
Italy ’ f | 5 62 | Italian, 8 hours 45 
| | minutes. 
Portugal 
Spain 
Belgium f 
Sweden § i 9 i Swedish, 10 hours 
| 30 minutes. 
Netherlands . ' | 
Denmark Danish, 3 hours 
Finland g 
Ireland 
Turkey 


1 To North America, 
? Plus 

3 Music. 

4 Estimated. 


Canada must not be overlooked as a broadcaster to the southern Western 
Hemisphere, and thus a competitor to VOA. Canada’s weekly schedule beamed 
to the Caribbean and Latin America is: 


Hours by language: 
Spanish " . 13 hours, 45 minutes. 
Portuguese _ - ‘ . . 8 hours, 10 minutes. 
English____- 3 hours, 30 minutes. 
French : 3 hours, 30 minutes. 
Dutch : ‘ : 15 minutes. 
Total i 2 29 hours, 10 minutes 


Canada’s total of 29:10 is 7 hours 5 minutes more per week than broadcast by 
VOA. 

The Latin American countries themselves broadcast to each other. Of the 
many hundreds of radio stations in Latin America, very few lack shortwave 
transmitters. These transmitters can be heard—and have known audiences— 
far beyond their national frontiers. 
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Certain Latin American radio carries anti-American campaign. Here may 
be listed radio of Argentina and Guatemala. Short wave radio from other 
countries may or may not be friendly to the United States—at best when not 
anti-American it is still not expected to further the United States’ national interest. 

Argentina is now conducting a virulent anti-American campaign beamed on its 
neighbor, Brazil. Argentina beams 73 hours 30 minutes of radio weekly to 
Brazil. This is 68 hours 15 minutes more per week than from VOA. It is 10 
ours 30 minutes per day, which is double each day what VOA transmits in a 
week. Reports from the Embassy, Brazil, state that Argentine radio propaganda 
against the United States is having its effect. 

lo Spanish America, Argentina transmits 66 hours 30 minutes per week. This 
is 49 hours 40 minutes more per week than the VOA. Equaling 9 hours 30 min- 
ites per day, the Argentine broadcasts to the Spanish-speaking countries exceed 
VOA daily by 7 hours 5 minutes. 

Argentine programs in English, heard throughout the Caribbean English- 

veaking area to which VOA does not broadcast, total 31 hours 30 minutes per 
week. 

One station in Ecuador, HCJB of Quito, transmits 102 hours of Spanish per 
week. 

Brazil transmits programs for foreign consumption of 4 hours 10 minutes in 
Spanish and 2 hours 55 minutes in English. 

From Guatemala come 42 hours in Spanish for Central America, 7 hours in 
English to Central America, and another 15 minutes in Spanish just for the 
Dominican Republic. 

While VOA does not broadcast to Haiti, the Republic of Haiti transmits 20 
hours 45 minutes in Spanish, 12 hours 15 minutes in French, and 6 hours 30 
minutes in English. 

Considering the vast amount of foreign shortwave competition, it is indeed 
fortunate that VOA has secured relays and rebroadecasts of its programs in every 
country of Latin America. These retransmittals of VOA shortwave by the 
local radio stations assures a constant audience by mediumwave. Thus VOA 
delivers a two-bladed mess»ge, by its own shortwave transmitters, and by its 
local mediumwave associated stations. 

Many local stations report that they transmit portions of the VOA general 
Hemisphere hour (7 to 8 p. m. e. s. t Ninety-five local stations relay the special 
country-by-country VOA programs within the span of 8 to 9:45 p. m. e. s. t., with 
relay by many additional local stations now under negotiation. 


6. What V OA broadcasts to the area 


In Spanish: VOA broadcasts a full hour (7 to 8 p. m. e. s. t.) geared to audiences 
of the 18 Spanish-speaking republics. The hour includes news, both worldwide 
and pan-American (10 minutes); political commentary pegged to a news item (5 
minutes); a anne feature for the purpose of (a) fostering inter-American 
solidarity, or (b) giving a favorable picture of the United States and its culture, 
customs, and citizens, or (c) an interview or special-events covergae which either 
specifically promotes United States foreign policy or is waned to Latin America 
because of the people interviewed or the event itself; and finally a 30-minute 
dramatization or musical presentation. The dramatizations in this final half 
of the hour are of United States history (Cavaleade of America), or the story of 
religion (The Greatest Story Ever Told), or a dramatized review of the week’s 
news in which are portrayed events which would be in the national interest to 
recall, 

In a span of 2 hours 45 minutes, VOA then transmits 2 hours 25 minutes of 
programing to the individual countries of Spanish-speaking America. This is 
from 8 to 9:45 p. m. e. s. t. Because of budgetary limitations, the number of 
broadcasts per week and the number of minutes per broadcast per week and the 
number of minutes per broadcast are strictly held to priority basis. Argentina 
is sent 15 minutes 7 nights per week. Programs to Uruguay, which can be heard 
well in Argentina, total 5 per week of 15 minutes each. Chile also receives five 
15-minute broadcasts, as does Mexico. The 6 republics of Central America are 
each given 1 broadcast per week in a salute to all Central America at the same 
time each night. 

Program content for the country-by-country broadcasts is material expected 
to be of interest in the individual country. Thus, news to each country emphasizes 
the latest developments between that country and the United States, mentions 
visitors from that country to the United States and frequently interviews these 
visitors, reports on figures in the sports world native to that country, and so on. 
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Political commentaries to each country are related to that country and to the 
inter-American scene: their purpose is to foster United States foreign policy, 
attack and expose communism, and make closer friends of the listeners. Most 
country-by-country broadcasts include a ‘‘mail bag,’’ in which letters received 
by VOA from that country are answered in a personal manner. That the country- 
by-country and person-to-person broadcasting is succeeding is shown by audience 
mail, growing in numbers, which praises the programs and speaking on intimate 
terms with the VOA staff member who voices the broadcast. 

Of especial importance in these broadcasts is the frequent. interview with ex- 
change students. Students are sought by VOA on their arrival in the United 
States, again during their course of study here, and finally just before they return 
home. Sometimes they are interviewed singly as to their impressions of the United 
States and their goals and achievements; again, students are formed into panels 
for roundtable discussion of current world wide problems. 

In Portuguese: VOA broadcasts to Brazil two periods per night: at 6 to 6:15 
p.m. e.s. t. and again at 7:30 to 8 p. m. e.s. t. 

The 6 p. m. broadcast comprises news and commentary. A full news report 
is given, covering some 11 or 12 minutes of the period. The following commen- 
tary is short and direct, a 3-minute analysis of a current news item. The com- 
mentary purpose is to explain United States foreign policy, expose the enemy 
communism, or foster Brazil-United States relations. 

The 7:30 p. m. half hour opens with an updating of the earlier news. This is 
followed by a variety of features, including commentary, interviews with visiting 
Brazilian students, businessmen, artists or officials such as U. N. delegates or 
visiting statesmen; and other program segments which give a favorable impres- 
sion of life in the United States, inter-American activities, and foster better un- 
derstanding between Brazil and the United States. 

VOA programs to Brazil are rebroadcast locally by stations in Rio de Janeiro, 
Sado Paulo, and various other cities throughout the nation. 

Mail from the Audience: Indicating the growing popularity of the Spanish and 
the Brazilian transmissions, audience mail totals for the last 3 years are: 

Letters 
1960...¥.. ere F : batee sas .. 15, 385 
1961. .-. sited ; : bbe ie ieauks''w ane 
1952. .- ; ae ag sp ste union a 


The Spanish Service in 1952 stood in fourth place for audience mail count 
among all language services of the VOA. 


(The following correspondence was received by the subcommittee, 
subsequent to these hearings:) 


CORRESPONDENCE RELATIVE TO RESIGNATION OF WILLIAM C. 
JOHNSTONE, JR. 


Lerrer Recervep From WriuiaAM C. JOHNSTONE, JR. 


May 19, 1953. 
Hon. Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HicKENLOOPER: In the transcript of the hearings before your 
committee in New York City on May 13, 1953, Mr. Stephen Baldanza, an em- 
ployee of the International Broadcasting Service, made the following statement: 

“You see, gentlemen, this is part of a plan, a plan of a man who decided that the 
so-called free world should not be broadcast to by the Voice of America, that it 
should be wiped out, and broadcasting done in the individual countries, so we 
have 19 Voices of America, with no staff, with nobody to handle the situation. 
That man resigned last Friday evening, Dr. William C. Johnstone. He resigned 
under pressure, but we are stuck, the United States is stuck, with the loss of 201 
relays, loss of prestige and friends. What can be done now, I do not know.” 

Except for the sentence regarding my resignation, the allegation of Mr. Baldanza 
is an outright falsehood. At no time have I stated or even suggested that the 
broadcasts to the free world be eliminated. Much of the broadcasting to the 
free nations is effective, and can be made more effective. Furthermore, the 
current decisions to reduce the operations of the International Broadcasting 
Service, including cancellation of the broadcasts to Latin America, were made by 
Dr. Robert L. Johnson, Administrator of the International Information Ad- 
ministration on his own responsibility. The facts are that these decisions were 
based on recommendations of the staff of the International Broadcasting Service. 
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Because of the sharp differences of opinion concerning this operation, neither 
nor my staff in the Office of Field Programs participated in decisions regarding 
yroadcasing necessitated by budget reductions, nor did we make any recom- 
endations to the Administrator. These facts are on record. 

Because of this kind of irresponsible allegation and others that have been made 
oneerning my service in the International Information and Educational Exchange 
program, I am enclosing a copy of my letter of resignation which contains certain 
comments On my service and on the program. 

In order that the record of your committee may be complete, I respectfully 
request that this letter and my attached letter of resignation be inserted in the 

iblished record of the hearings of your committee 

For you information I am enclosing a copy of my letter to Dr. Robert L 
Johnson regarding the matter under reference. 

Thanking you for your consideration, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Wituiam C. Jounstone, Jr 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 19, 1953 
Dr. Ropert L. JOHNSON, 
Administrator, International Information Administration, 
1778 Pennsylvania Avenue NW.., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dar Dr. Jonnson: I have read the transcript of the hearings held by the 
Hickenlooper committee in New York City on May 13, 1953. During this ses- 
sion, Mr. Stephen Baldanza, an employee of the International Broadcasting 
Service, made the following statement: 

“You see, gentlemen, this is part of a plan, a plan of a man who decided that 
the so-called free world should not be broadcast to by the Voice of America, that 
it should be wiped out, and broadeasting done in the individual countries, so we 
have 19 Voices of America with no staff, with nobody to handle the situation. That 
man resigned last Friday evening, Dr. William C. Johnstone. He resigned under 
pressure, but we are stuck, the United States is stuck, with the loss of 201 relays, 
loss of prestige and friends. What can be done now; I do not know.” 

As you well know, such a statement is an outright falsehood. I have never, 
at any time, advocated elimination of all broadcasting to the free world. I did 
not participate in or make any recommendation concerning the current reductions 
in Voice of America operations necessitating cancellation of broadcasts to Latin 
\merica mentioned by Mr. Baldanza. These decisions were made by you as 
Administrator on your own responsibility based on recommendations made to 
you by officers of the International Broadcasting Service. 

This kind of irresponsible allegation, which has no basis in fact, when made by 
an employee of the International Broadcasting Service, is reprehensible. It is a 
sad commentary on the state of disorganization of the International Information 
Administration. 

Since the record clearly refutes Mr. Baldanza’s allegation, I respectfully request 
that you send a statement to Senator Hickenlooper setting forth the facts and ask- 
ing that it be included in the public record of the committee hearings. For your 
information, I am enclosing a copy of my letter to Senator Hickenlooper on the 
subject. 

I would appreciate hearing directly from you as to whether you have acceded 
to my request. 

Sincerely yours, 
WiiuiaMm C, JOHNSTONE, Jr. 


LETTER RecEIVED From Rosert L. JoHNson, ADMINISTRATOR, IITA 


JUNE 3, 1953. 
Hon. Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator HIcKENLOOPER: Dr. William C. Johnstone, Jr., former 
Deputy Administrator for Field Programs, has written me concerning charges 
made by Mr. Stephen Baldanza when testifying before your committee on May 
13, 1953. 

I wish to corroborate Dr. Johnstone’s statement that he was in no way respon- 
sible for the decision to eliminate Voice of America broadcasts to the free world. 
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The step taken was an economy measure for which I take full responsibility, | 
requested the International Broadcasting Service of the International Informatio: 
Administration to make recommendations, in order of priority, for the elimination 
of functions or services in order to effect the required economies and the proposal 
to eliminate various broadcasts to the free world was included in their reeommen- 
dations. The final decision was based primarily on budgetary considerations. 

I would appreciate your including this letter in the publie record of the com- 
mittee hearings so that Mr. Baldanza’s allegation may be clearly and definitely 
refuted. A copy of this letter is being sent to Dr. Johnstone. — 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert L. Jounson, Administrator. 


LETTER OF RESIGNATION OF WILLIAM C. JOHNSTONE, JR. 


May 5, 1953. 
Dr. Rosert L. JonHnson, 
Administrator, International Information Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. JoHNsOoN: When you assumed office as Administrator you asked me, 
as well as other officers, to continue our responsibilities and I have done so to 
the best of my ability. I knew that in time you would desire to replace me, as 
well as other key officials, with persons of your own choosing, as you should be 
free to do. Under present circumstances, with the contemplated personnel 
reductions in the program, and in view of the fact that permanent civil service 
status offers little career protection against political attack, [ have decided to 
return to academic work in which I spent some 16 years before entering Govern- 
ment service. I am therefore submitting my resignation as Deputy Adminis- 
trator for Field Programs, in the International Information Administration. 

I would like to take this opportunity, however, to make some comments and 
offer some suggestions in the future conduct of the information and educational 
exchange program, based upon my 7 years experience. 

When I was asked, in January 1946, to accept the position of Chief Public 
Affairs Officer in charge of the information and educational exchange program in 
India, I did so for several reasons. First, as a student of international affairs I 
was convinced that peaceful coexistence with the Soviet Union and its satellites 
was a delusion, and in fact impossible. Upon my return from India, I incorporated 
this view in a memorandum on the future of the program, dated December 1, 
1947. I still believe this. 

I was equally convinced that if the United States, as the leader of the free 
nations, was to exercise that leadership effectively, it had to develop a ‘“‘psycho- 
logical arm’”’ of foreign policy to complement and support the traditional political, 
economie and military instruments of policy. Because this was the purpose of 
the postwar information and cultural program in the State Department, I was 
glad to have the opportunity to participate in it. 

Second, I believed that in the postwar years it would be vital to the United 
States to develop close and friendly ties with India and to help prevent, at all 
costs, an independent India from being subjected to Communist infiltration and 
domination. During 1946-47, the vear that I served in New Delhi, with the 
assistance of a small but thoroughly loyal and competent staff, a basis was laid 
for the USIS program in India which I believe has been increasingly successful. 
[ am proud to have had a part in its beginnings. 

One of the initial handicaps to the information and exchange program was the 
original directive under which it was established in the Department of State. 
This required the presentation of ‘‘a full and fair picture of the United States” to 
the peoples of other countries. Many of us in the program at that time felt that 
this was too broad a charter and gave too much latitude for an increasingly diverse 
and dispersed set of activities. Furthermore, it gave no authority for dealing with 
the growing anti-American campaign of the Communists in all countries and no 
means to counter their lies and distortions about the United States 

It was with considerable satisfaction, therefore, that upon my return from India 
late in 1947, I was given authority to draft and to obtain Department approval for 
the first information policy directive to the media divisions and to all field posts 
instructing them to take the initiative in combating Communist propaganda and 
exposing Communist pretensions and deceit. It is noteworthy that this directive 
issued on July 20, 1948, anticipated the period of general alarm at the extent of 
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Communist activity. The directive is still in effect. It is unfortunate, however, 
that since that time almost constant program reorganizations and personnel 
changes in Washington prevented the development of a really effective mechanism 
for conducting the coordinated campaign called for in this directive 

For nearly 4 years, dating from July 1948, I served as Director of the Office of 
Educational Exchange. I shall always take considerable satisfaction in my part 
in the development of the exchange of persons program which, I believe, has the 
overwhelming support of the American people. It is the one activity in which the 
Communists cannot successfully compete with us. The Soviet Union, Com- 
munist China and other satellites dare not invite foreign nationals to visit, observe 
and travel freely behind the iron curtain. So long as the United States Govern- 
ment and private organizations continue to bring people from other countries 
to the United States to let them see us as we are, we demonstrate our faith inour 
American ideals of freedom. 

The objectives of the educational exchange program are clear and reflect the 
vital importance of supporting free nations against the Communist conspiracy. 
The statement of these objectives, which I submitted to the President’s Board of 
Foreign Scholarships at a special meeting on January 13, 1951, was adopted 
verbatim by the Board as official policy. These same objectives are, I believe, 
essential to the continued effectiveness of the exchange program. 

It is only since January 1952, following the inception of the International Infor- 
mation Administration, that my new responsibilities as Deputy Administrator in 
charge of overseas operations have brought me more directly in touch with the 
information activities. It is my observation that this part of the whole program 
has suffered from too rapid expansion and lack of adequate, centralized mechanism 
of policy and management control. Like the whole IIA program, it has had con- 
stant turnover of top officers resulting in lack of continuity and effective leader- 
ship. By comparison, during the almost 4 years that I served as Director of the 
Office of Educational Exchange, 5 different directors served the Office of Inter- 
national Information, and there were 6 chief administrators of the whole program 
during aS many years. 

None of us, who know the program from experience, will assert that it is 100 
percent effective. It has succeeded, however, in becoming a more effective pro- 
gram year by rear. This is largely because of the integrity, loyalty, and devotion 
of the many officers who, in spite of constant frustrations, stuck by their jobs. 
I am as convinced today as ever that this program is essential, and that it can be 
made a more effective arm of United States foreign policy. A careful analysis of 
past mistakes is obviously necessary to avoid repeating errors, and to build on the 
progress attained. 

I assure you that in returning to private life I shall retain my interest in the 
program. If at any time I can be of assistance to any part of it, I trust that you 
will call upon me. I wish you every success in your most difficult task. 

I request that my resignation be effective at the close of business, Friday, May 
1953. ; 
Sincerely, 


’ 


“p 


Wituiam C. JOHNSTONE, Jr., 
Deputy Administrator for Field Programs. 


RUSSIAN BRANCH OF IBS 


Senator Hicken.Looper. The next witness will be General Alexan- 
der Barmine, who is Chief of the Russian Branch of the International 
Broadcasting Service. 

Will you be seated, Mr. Barmine. I see you have a statement here. 
Mr. Barmine, you are Chief of the Russian Branch of the Interna- 
tional Broadcasting Service. 

Mr. Barmine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Because of your intimate connection and 
background with Russian problems, would you give us just as briefly 
as possible your experience and background in Russia and with Rus- 
sian affairs. I have your biographical sketch here, and it will go into 
the record at this point. 

(The biographical sketch of Alexander G. Barmine is as follows:) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ALEXANDER G. BARMINE 


Name: Alexander G. Barmine. 

Position: Chief, Russian Branch. 

Born: August 16, 1899, Mohileff, Russia. Naturalized United States citize; 
July 15, 1943. 

Education: Kiev, State Gymnasium (high school and junior college)—9 years 
Kiev, St. Vladimir University, 1 year; Minsk, Infantry Officers’ School, 8 months 
Moscow, Frunze General Staff College, 3 years; Moscow, Oriental Languages 
Institute, 3 years. 

Employment: 1919-35, from private to brigadier general, Russian Army (activ: 
duty and reserve); 1921, military attaché, consul general, Russian Legatio: 
Bokhara; 1923-25, consul general, Russian Embassy, Persia; 1925-28, director 
general manager, International Book Corp., Moscow; 1929-30, director-genera 
Russian Trade Delegation, Paris; 1931-32, director-general, Russian Trade Dek 
gation, Italy; 1932-33, first vice president, Machine Tool Import Corp., Moscow 
1934-35, president, Automo Export Corp., Moscow; 1936-37, chargé d'affaires 
Russian Legation, Athens; 1937-39, with Air France Co., Paris; 1941-42, Na 
tional Broadcasting Corp., New York; 1942-43, United States Army; 1943-44 
Office of Stragetic Services; 1944-46, Readers Digest; 1948 (October), State De 
partment, Voice of America. 

Languages (Foreign): Russian, French, Italian, Persian, Ukranian, Polish 

Books and articles: Russia: Articles in Russian newspapers and magazines 
2 years correspondent, Tass News Agency. Europe: Book, Memoirs of a Soviet 
Diplomat; articles in French, Belgian, Dutch, Scandanavian Press. United 
States of America: Editorial advisory work for Harper & Bros., Life, and others 
articles in New York Times, Harper's, Readers’ Digest, Saturday Evening Post 
Catholic Digest, New Leader, Aviation; also in newspapers in United States of 
America and Canada through NANA Overseas Press Agency, INS, ete.; book, 
One Who Survived, published in 23 languages. 


STATEMENT OF ALEXANDER G. BARMINE, CHIEF, RUSSIAN 
BRANCH, INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING SERVICE 


Mr. Barmine. You want me to repeat the biographical sketch? 


Senator HicKENLOoPER. Would you repeat it for the sake of those 
who are attending this hearing. I think you have a unique and 
unusual experience. I believe you were an officer in the German army 

Mr. Barmine. The Russian army. 

Senator HicKENLoopER. Excuse me, the Russian army. I believe 
you were in the intelligence department of the Russian army. 

Mr. Barmine. | spent in the Russian army 16 years on active 
duty and in the reserve. I graduated from the General Staff School 
and was assigned to the Foreign Office for diplomatic assignments 
abroad. 

My last assignment was as chargé d’affaires in Athens, Greece. 
When I resigned and broke with the Soviet regime, I went into exile 
to France and then to the United States. I arrived in the United 
States in 1940. 

I was working in an advisory capacity to some of the publications 
and publishing houses here. I was in the United States Army in 
1942-43, and in the Office of Strategic Services until the end of 1944, 
then a few years with Readers’ Digest, and I have been for four and a 
half years with the Russian Branch of the Voice of America, as 
Chief of this Branch. 

Senator HickenLooper. Thank you. I just wanted to get that 
into the record to indicate your intimate background knowledge of 
these matters. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Barmine. I have a prepared statement which, if I may, I will 
insert into the record. I do not intend to read it all. 
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Senator HickENLoopeER. It will be inserted in full, and you may 
paraphrase it in your own way and give us your testimony. 


CONTENT AND LENGTH OF VOA BROADCASTS TO RUSSIA 


\ir. Barmine. | will use briefly some parts of this statement in 
order to give a picture of our work. 

lhe Voice of America started in February 1947, with a 1-hour short- 
wave broadcast. It was increased tol1%hours. The Voice of America 

beaming today both eastward and westward 2) hours daily of 
studio originated programs in the Russian language. These programs 
are practically repeated around the clock. We had 1% when jamming 
began, and we increased to two hours and a half, and each of the 5 
half-hour programs is being repeated practically around the clock. 

Besides these 174 hours a week broadcast in the Russian language, 
we have also a branch which broadcasts 1 hour in Ukrainian a day, 
half an hour in Armenian, half an hour in Georgian, and one hour and 
a quarter in Tureo-Tatar. 

What is the content of our program? Each half-hour program 
consists of from 40 to 50 percent news and 50 to 60 percent commentary 
and features. We don’t use music because we consider it is, first of 
all dangerous, because it would give very definite themes that would 
identify our radio, and our listeners would be in danger, and then our 
time is too valuable to spend on music. 

The commentaries and features are designed to give the Soviet 
listeners a true picture of the importance of international develop- 
ment, of American foreign policy, and of economic, social, and cultural 
aspects of American life. Religious talks, cultural reviews, labor 
roundups, are a permanent part of the program. 

We have weekly religious broadcasts by the Russian Orthodox 
bishop of San Francisco, and I would like to present to the committee 
a few copies of the religious broadcasts on the occasion of the inau- 
guration of President Eisenhower. 


NUMBER OF RADIO RECEIVERS AND LISTENERS IN RUSSIA 


Now about the amount of radio sets in the Soviet Union: According 
to various estimates there are from 3,500,000 to 4,500,000 short-wave 
radio sets in the Soviet Union 

Production, according to the Soviet figures: The Soviet Union is 
now producing an average of more than a million short-wave radio 
receivers a year. In addition to those of Soviet production, we have 
to take into consideration that about 1,000,000 short-wave radio sets 
were brought back to the Soviet Union as spoils of war by the returning 
occupation troops, and troops in the front lines at the time of the end 
of the war. 

Soviet production has several types of domestic Soviet receivers with 
anywhere from 7 to 13 tubes each, such as the Moskva, Leningrad, 
Rodina, Neva, Moskvitch, Pioner, and others. 

Now we come to the question of audience. Of course here the esti- 
mates should be very cautious, but we have about 4,000,000 short- 
wave radio receivers. I remind you that our programs are heard 
around the clock 24 hours a day. Due to the condition of danger for 
listeners—there were occasions when listeners who were caught were 


310624—53- 
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condemned to death—we have to give them the possibility of choosing 
the most safe moment to listen to our broadcasts. ‘ 

As to how this round-the-clock operation works, I can give as an 
example President Eisenhowe -’s speech of Apcil 16. We carried it for 
56 hours constantly, repeating it every half-hour about 98 times, so 
we were sure that everyone who listens to the Voice of America in the 
Soviet Union would hear it. It might be that this was influential in 
the decision of the Soviet Government to publish finally the full text 
of this speech. 

Now | also want to add to the number of listeners the grapevine, 
which is extremely powerful in Russia. When you have a monopoly 
of official propaganda, there is no other way to learn the truthful news, 
We have examples when during the war, during the German occupa- 
tion when all the radio sets, short-wave radio sets, were confiscated in 
the territory occupied by Germany, and still the population was 
learning about German reverses on the front, only because a few short- 
wave listening sets could be hidden and used by the people who took 
chances 

OBJECTIVES OF VOA BROADCASTS TO RUSSIA 


Now I pass to our objectives. What are the objectives of our 
broadcasts? 

First, it is to present truthful information about the United States, 
its people and its policies and about the free world in order to promote 
a better understanding of America among the Russian people. 

To explain American foreign policy and the American way of life 
‘n terms understandable to the Russian people; to prove by facts that 
true human progress is possible only when man is free, in possession 
of all freedoms of religion, of speech, of assembly, of work where he 
pleases, freedom from arbitrary persecution. 

Next, to give a true picture of moral, economic and potential 
military strength of America, our policy of peace and our determina- 
tion to resist Communist aggression; to affirm our friendship and 
sympathy toward the Russian people, to differentiate between the 
Russian people and the totalitarian regime. 

Next. to show that we are aware of their plight, that they are the 
first victims of the regime, that we don’t hold all of the Russian people 
responsible for the aggressive policy of their rulers; to expose the 
contradiction between the words and deeds of Soviet rulers; to create 
amone Soviet listeners psychological attitudes of deepening doubt as 
to the Communist propaganda, Communist leadership and its policies 

Those are our objectives. 

But, you can say, all this is good intentions but is it all really 
necessarv? The reason I am raising this question is because recently, 
partly due to the move for economy, partly due, I would say, to a lot 
of writing about the Voice of America and even partly because of 
Senatorial investigations, we have in the press a wave of vilification 
of the Voice. We have some people writing, ‘This darn thing should be 
closed completely. We are fed up with it.” 

And that is why I feel it is necessary to say why this is really 
necessary, despite economy and budget cuts. 

Senator HickENLooPEr. Senator Green has a question at this 
point. 
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Senator Green. May I ask who formulated that statement of 
principles? 

Mr. Barmine. They are a condensation of the policy paper which 
was prepared by the State Department in consultation with our 
branch. 

Now, then, why really is it absolutely necessary to carry out these 
objectives? This I can answer with deep conviction by one sentence, 
which will condense all these objectives. It is to save American lives. 
That is how we in the Russian branch understand our work. We are 
trying to help save the American way of life and the lives of American 
boys. 

This is the overall objective of the foreign policy of the United 
States, and we are one of the weapons of this foreign policy. You can 
formulate it otherwise, that we are trying to discourage Communist 
aggression and efforts for world domination, to maintain peace and, if 
aggression occurs, to spare American lives. That is our purpose. 

low? Well, we hope that the oppressed peoples, if we aren’t able 
to prevent aggression, will fight themselves against their regime, and 
our purpose is psychologic ally to prepare and contribute to this 
possibility. 

[f you remember, in 1941 when the Russian people didn’t know any- 
thing about Nazis, because during the Stalin-Hitler Pact, the Soviet 
press for two years didn’t say one bad word against the Nazis, in 
the first four months of the war four and a half million Russians 
surrendered to the German Army, so the German army went through 
like a knife goes through butter. But then later the policy of the Nazis 
roused the Russian people to fight. 

We hope our work will contribute to the possibility that in case of 


Soviet aggression, if they start surrendering to us they will keep on 
surrendering to the end, and this will spare American lives. 


UNITED STATES AND RUSSIAN EXPENDITURES ON DEFENSE AND 
PROPAGANDA 


Now about our budget and about the necessity of the whole informa- 
tion program: We know that the Soviet Government leaders are cold 
ealists. Very widely the opinion is spread that they believe only 
in pure force, in army divisions. 

You have heard the story, which I personally don’t think is true, 
that Stalin was once asked, when he was told about the spiritual and 
moral power of the Pope in Rome, “How many divisions does the 
Pope have?’ I don’t believe this is thew attitude. I think they 
really consider propaganda, the force of words, as powerful as the 
force of arms. 

This is a statement that can easily be proved by facts. The 
Soviet Government spent on defense in the ar budget—they have 
also a hidden budget-——about $30 billion a yes According to various 
estimates which were pub lished in the New Y ai Times in 1951, they 
spent $1'% billion dollars on propaganda. That is 5 percent of what 
they spend on arms. 

We have a budget of more than $50 billion for our defense. We 
have information activity budget of $90 million, one-fifth of 1 percent. 
It is proportionately 25 times less than the Soviet Union spent on 
information. 
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VALUE OF VOA PROGRAM 


On the basis of these figures, | think to cut our program would be 
false economy. Also let me emphasize concerning the Voice, that 
while we have different media in the free world, the only one of th 
many media that penetrates the lron Curtain is radio. Only radio 
is reaching the people behind the [ron Curtain. 

They don’t get wireless bulletins, they have no exchange of students, 
no pamphlets, no press releases, no personal contacts. The free 
radio is the only source of truth that is reaching people living in com- 
plete isolation from the reality of the free world, the only thing that 
breaks the complete monopoly of false propaganda, of falsifications 
poison and lies spread by the Soviet regime. 

Our radio is the only voice of hope and encouragement for many 
millions of people living under terror. If this radio is silenced or is 
cut—and it could be that we will have new peace maneuvers and a 
new wave of elation about advances from Moscow, we will again hear 
voices in our press, “‘Let’s cut down this program, let’s economize.”’ 
If this will happen and this radio will be silenced, we will kill not only 
radio, but the hope in the hearts of these people. They will think we 
are abandoning them to tyranny. 

I already explained why I raise this question, and I think this is 
important to have in mind whatever the policy of the Kremlin in the 
future months will be. Radio is only one of the weapons of our 
foreign policy, but it is a more powerful weapon than many Americans 
realize. The Soviet Government fears this weapon and we have the 
facts to prove it, and that is the reason why we should keep it up, 
because of this fear. 


EVIDENCE OF VOA’S EFFECTIVENESS 


What proves the fact of this fear? It is threefold, First the 
jamming. The Soviet Government is using since April 1949, 250 
skywave jammers and a thousand groundwave jammers at a cost 
exceeding all the-budget of the Voice of America for all 46 languages. 
That is what they are spending on jamming. Nevertheless we are 
breaking through this jamming. 

The second point is Soviet attacks on the Voice of America. Our 
evaluation branch kept a count, checking on all radio broadcasts, 
newspaper and magazine articles. We were attacked 500 times in 
1952 by Soviet papers and radio. Radio Moscow alone attacked us 
312 times, 

Now we must realize the significance of these attacks. This is not 
the same thing as in any other country in the world. You must under- 
stand the terrifying effectiveness of the Soviet Government. For the 
human mind only that fact exists which they can see, hear, or know 
about. New there you have a complete monopoly of the press, of 
radio, of public assembly. If the Soviet Government believed that 
we don’t reach the masses, the millions of the people, the simplest 
thing would be never to mention us. 

You have this extraordinary fact, that in the purge of 1937, out of 
6 presidents—then according to the constitution there were 6 presi- 
dents of the Soviet Union—4 disappeared without trace, but nobody 
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in the Soviet Union knew about their fate because it was never men- 
tioned in the press or radio. 

You have facts that nobody knows. Was Stalin married at the 
time he died or has Malenkov children. Nobody knows. If any- 
thing happened inside the Soviet Union such as revolt in some parts 
of the country or any great event outside of the Soviet Union which 
they didn’t want the Soviet people to know about the Soviet people 
vill not know unless our radio tells them. 

Then if they attack us in Pravda—Pravda is a paper with 5 million 
readers—if they attack us on the radio, that means that they realize 
we are reaching millions. Otherwise they would not give us publicity. 

This, of course, you will say, is indirect proof. Yes, but what have 
we as facts? We broadcast the message of President Truman about 
friendship to the Russian people during hate-America propaganda 

campaign. As usual the Soviet press didn’t mention it. We pounded 
for 60 days almost every day, “Is the Soviet Government afraid to 
publish it’? on every one of our programs. Finally the Soviet press 
published this message. 

We carried on a campaign about the murder of Polish officers in 
Katyn, for several months. Now this case was closed by Soviet offi- 
cials in 1943. They had a commission which whitewashed the Rus- 
sians from this erime of the murder of Polish officers. In March of 
1952 we carried for several months disclosures, testimony before 
congressional committees on Katyn. 

What was the result? On March 30, 1952, Pravda suddenly dug 
out the old commission report of 1943 after 10 years of silence, and 
published it as a spread. Pravda is a newspaper, which consists of 
only 4 pages, and you have here the 9-year-old commission report 
which is spread on 2 full pages inside and page on the 4th page, as a 
result, obviously, of our campaign. 

That would be the same as if the American press would like to deny 
some of the Soviet propaganda, the Times, out of 60 pages, would give 
36 to resurrecting old facts in order to answer Soviet propaganda. I 
think that is pretty good proof of our effectiveness, but this is not 
enough. 

TESTIMONY BY ESCAPEES 


We have living testimony of people who come over who chose free- 
dom and come over on our side. I will read you some of this testi- 
mony. In August 1952, the Tolstoy Foundation bulletin in New 
York carried a letter from former Soviet citizen Victor R. as follows: 

“The truthful word from the democratic world is of the greatest 
interest to the people living under the Soviet yoke. I lived in the 
Soviet Union until 1949 and listened systematically to VOA broad- 
casts; most of my close friends, risking their relative freedom, listened 
to every word of the announcers, whose voices had become quite famil- 
iar. These broadcasts contributed to my becoming a political emigre, 
since they helped me learn much that I nevec knew before.”’ 

Then a statement by a former Soviet citizen who had lived in the 
Soviet Union until 1950: 

“Tn spite of the jamming, broadcasts of the VOA are tuned in 
regularly both by individuals and by groups, and their contents are 
passed around among friends. Prior to writing these lines, I tried 
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to recall the owners of radio sets I knew. I counted 49 people. All 
of them listened to the scone of the Voice of Americ a and in- 
formed one another at what time the reception was best.’ 

March, 1952: A former Soviet engineer who escaped to West 
Germany reported that he himself and some of his friends had listened 
regularly to VOA in Astrakhan on the C aspian Sea in 1948 to 1951. 
And he continued liste ning to the Voice in 1952 in the Soviet occupied 
zone of Germany. 

August 1952: A former captain of the Soviet Army who escaped 
in the winter of 1952 said that he listened to the Voice of America in 
his home town in the Urals between 2300 and 0200 hours with usually 
good reception, with only occasional jamming. 

August 1952: A Soviet major who escaped to the West in December 
1951, said that for 2 years he had listened regularly to VOA Russian 
broadcasts on an average of once a week, alone in his room, usually 
after midnight. 

In Oc saben 1952, the New York Russian-language daily related the 
story of a recent Soviet defector who was chauffeur for a Soviet 
aeaaiiaihann army colonel. This defector said: 

“Kvery evening I drove my boss to his lady-love, then I was 
supposed to return home and, sitting in the colonel’s study, to wait 
for his telephone call. And here, in complete quiet and safety, | 
would plug in the cade and listen to the broadeasts of the VOA. I 
had long had the desire to flee to Western Germany, but somehow 
[had doubts. Liste ning to the VOA, I realized that the future is not 
so terrifying. I would find work and not starve to death. VOA 
bolstered me up and I took a chance on fleeing. Everything went 
well and now I am a free man.”’ 


MEANING OF THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


Now, what is the Voice of America for everbody? For our execu- 
tives, it is the administrative organization chart. For engineers, it is 
transmitters and machinery. For Se nate committees, it is so many 
million dollars to appropriate; but the Voice is all this and more. For 
the millions of listeners, it is what comes out of the loud speaker. It 
is our end product. This is what counts. I am very gratified that 
your investigating committee, Mr. Chairman, and your counsel were 
the first ones to ask us to present a translation of our scripts of what 
we are really saying. Nobody who blasted the Voice before was ever 
interested to know what we were saying. Let me now take three 
minutes of your time to present one sample of our broadcasts. The 
reason I picked this sample is because I have a direct reaction to this 
broadcast from the heart of Russia. This is our authentic Russian 
broadcast the way it started and then, fading out our Russian an- 
nouncer. Our English announcer here gives you the English text. 

(At this point a recording was played as follows:) 

The sound of celebration salvos has died down. The band trumpets blare no 
longer. The planes have returned to their airfields. The regiments of Red 
soldiers have marched back to their barracks. The columns of marchers who 
walked past the tribune with quickened step have broken up and the marchers 
have hurried to their homes. Red Square is deserted. Night has come down 
over Moscow. 

Then, in the night mist, another parade started, invisible to the human eye. 
Following the same route, across Red Square, countless columns of ghosts came 
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marching along. Those in the columns had flown, trudged, or crawled from all 
narts of the boundless land. They marched in serried ranks, turning their faces 
to the tribune, shaking their fists in the air, and hurling curses at those who were 
standing there, also invisible to others. 

At the head of the procession were the fighters of the civil war who believed 
in a bright new world, a world of plenty and justice, of equality and free labor, 
which had been promised them. They were the children of the generation which 
was captivated by the vision of communism, unable to foresee the flesh and 
blood this vision took on when it turned into reality. 

Marching in the columns were soldiers and sailors whose bodies supplied the 
bridge over which enemies of the people, hiding behind the red cloak of communism, 
climbed to power. Following them walked countless victims of famine in the 
Volga region and the Ukraine. Then came columns of peasants who died facing 
firing squads when they dared to bring up the promise of ‘“‘Land to the people.” 
There were marching columns of workers turned into state slaves; of idealists 
thrown into the dungeons of the Secret Police, who lost their lives in inexpert 
struggle with the careerists surrounding the throne of Stalin; columns of city 
dwellers whom the Communist local satraps left to the tender mercies of the 
invading Nazis. Column after column they marched: Hordes of “‘bezprizorniki,”’ 
those parentless children whom the Communists tried to reform at the point of 
the gun; poets and artists who dreamed of finding created freedom under the 
Communist rule; scientists who believed that the new rulers were bringing them 
freedom of thought. Millions of prisoners from jails and slave labor camps 
whose bones line the country’s roads and canals, gold-mines and lumber camps; 
The fugitives who even abroad could not escape the vengeful arm of the dictator. 

They all marched in silence. But every gust of wind seemed to sound the 
curses uttered by the millions—the cries about the great lie which was used to 
dupe them and is being used to dupe mankind. As they turned their wrathful 
faces to the tribune, they saw the men who stood there a few hours earlier, who 
stood there arrogantly every May Day and every seventh of November. They 
saw them there, their executioners. On Lenin’s mausoleum they stood, motion- 
less—crushed by the weight of the hatred of generations, pale with fear, under 
triple guard, reviewing the parade in the night. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF VOA BROADCASTS 


Mr. Barmine. Here is a question: Is this effective, this kind of 
broadcast? It so happened that 6 months later a young Soviet 
soldier came over from Eastern Germany. He was interrogated by 
our agents, and here I have the record of the English translation (as 
spoken by our announcer) of the interrogation of this citizen who is 
now on this side of the Iron Curtain. 

(Norn.—At this point a recording was played as follows:) 


REACTION TO VOA BROADCAST 


One day in June 1952, while at home in a small town in the Moscow area, I 
started to tune in on our shortwave radio set—Ural type—at about 1900 hours 
Moscow time. Quite unexpectedly, I ran into a strange broadcast. The speaker 
was talking about the soldier’s life in Germany, from where he had escaped to the 
West. He pictured the life of Soviet soldiers and officers in Germany as a slavery 
under the constantly watchful eves of political officers, MGB representatives, and 
undercover agents—seksoty. Having described how the military in Germany 
were practically locked in their barracks with no contact whatsoever with the 
local population, the speaker made an appeal to the Soviet officers and soldiers to 
follow his example and to escape to the West, where they would find freedom, 
democracy, and a chance to regain the human rights of which thev had been 
deprived by the Soviet Government. The speaker spoke very clearly and I 
understood every word he said. The broadcast was not jammed at all. When 
the speaker had finished, the announcer informed the listeners ‘‘this is a Voice of 
America program. You have been listening to the broadcast of a former Soviet 
private—he mentioned the name, which I cannot recall—who decided to choose 
freedom and asked the United States authorities for political asylum. This man 
is now free and happy in the West.” 
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2. The next day, at approximately the same time, I tried to tune in on the 
same station. I believe that I succeeded, but the program was pretty bad\|) 
jammed. However, I could get the general meaning of what was broadcast 
The speaker relayed the report of the 1952 May Day parade in Moscow’s Red 
Square. He gave the names of the Moscow dignitaries who attended the parad 


on the stand, and cited the long columns of seemingly happy soldiers, sailors, ay 


| 
airmen, 


He described the heavy artillery guns and tanks participating in the 
parade and other weapons manufactured in Soviet plants to “protect the peace.” 
Chen came masses of boys and girls in military formation, and finally, delegations 
of Soviet workers carrying red banners glorifying Stalin and expressing the 
gratitude of the Soviet people for their happy life under bis wise rule. But when 
the celebration was over, and the night darkness and spring fog enveloped Red 
Square, another parade took place. There were no military bands, red banners, 
no roaring planes overhead, and no Soviet dignitaries attending. In complete 
silence a long column of ghostly human beings in rags moved slowly past the 
Lenin mausoleum. These were the Soviet citizens sacrificed by the Communist 
regime for the glory of Stalin and the Communist Party. They were the millions 
of men, women, and children starved to death and worked to exhaustion by 
Stalin in “kolkhozy”’ and forced labor camps, and murdered in cold blood by the 
MVD; there came also endless processions of soldiers and airmen killed in World 
War II defending the Soviet Fatherland against Hitlerite aggression. They had 
believed in Stalin s promises of freedom and a better life after the war, and they 
were shamelessly deceived in their hopes. They were followed by bemedaled, 
incapacitated war veterans—amputees, hungry, in rags. Silently the ghostly 
column filed through Red Square. With raised fists, the victims of the regime 
sent their curses and hate to “beloved Stalin.” At this moment, the jamming 
became so strong that I could no longer hear the announcer. 

3. I did not discuss the broadcast I had heard with the members of my family, 
since I did not trust my stepfather. Nor did I discuss it with my friends. How- 
ever, I am positive that in just the way I did, many other inhabitants of our town 
and other Soviet towns and villages were listening to this and other VOA broad- 
casts. Both of these broadcasts which I had heard, and especially the second 
one, had a strong impact on me. Both speakers were quite convincing and the 
related subjects well-known to the Soviet people. I had no doubt that the other 
listeners were also very much impressed. 


Mr. Barmine. To finish my testimony I want to make two re- 
marks about this. This statement is a startling psychological reve- 
lation because you probably noticed that he describes our story and 
he adds a lot of things that we didn’t mention. He speaks about 
Soviet soldiers perishing because of Hitler’s invasion, about veteran 
invalids and others. What does it mean? He is not lying deliber- 
ately. But I believe this broadcast hit his emotions so deeply that 
it merged in his imagination with his own feelings with all he heard 
on Soviet radio. For him it became part of Soviet reality because it 
was so close to his feelings, to his heart. So you have as a result this 
kind of a reaction to our broadcasts. 


CONTINUATION OF VOA BROADCASTS TO RUSSIA 


Senator HickenLoorger. Thank you very much, General Barmine. 
This has been very interesting and we appreciate your giving us 
this information. I believe that the service, that is, the service to 
Russia, is not being substantially reduced. 

Mr. Barmrine. No, not at all. 

Senator HickENnLooperR. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Barmine is as follows:) 
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INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING SERVICE, RusstaN BRANCH—STATEMENT ON 
PROGRAM SEtTuP, OBJECTIVES, AND EFFECTIVENESS 


[he Voice of America now beams to the Soviet Union, both eastward and 
westward, 24 hours daily of studio-originated programs in the Russian language, 
with practically round-the-clock repeats from relay stations in Europe, Africa, 
and the Pacific area. These broadcasts and relays are carried on numerous short- 
wave bands and several medium wave bands. The basic programs reach the 
arget area principally during the early morning, late evening and night hours. 

Each half-hour program consists of from 40 to 50 percent news and 60 to 50 

recent commentaries and features. News is selected from the central news 
desk material; commentaries and features are based partly on central English 
scripts, but mostly on original material produced by the Russian Branch, in 
onformity with directives and guidances received. The commentaries and 
features are designed to give the Soviet listener a true picture of important inter- 
national developments, of American foreign policy, and of economic, social, 
and cultural aspects of American life—especially as seen by former Soviet citizens 
who are now able to compare their free life with life under communism. Religious 
talks, cultural reviews, labor roundups, etc., are a permanent part of the program. 


WHAT ARE THE OBJECTIVES OF VOA RUSSIAN BROADCASTS? 


First, it is to present truthful information about the United States, its people 
and its policies, in order to promote a better understanding of America among the 
Russian people, and to show by positive facts that true human progress is possible 
only when man is free. 

Second, to promote among the Russian people belief in the friendship, sympathy, 
and peaceful intentions of the American people and Government toward them, 
and to emphasize our respect for Russian national culture. 

Third, to show that we differentiate between the Russian people and the Soviet 
regime, and that we know about the plight of the Russian people under the 
Communist regime. 

Fourth, to present a true picture of the strength and unity of the American 
democracy and the free world, especially in the presence of Communist aggressive 
policies which contradict the Soviet rulers’ peaceful declarations. 

Fifth, to create among Soviet listeners psychological attitudes of deepening 
doubt as to Communist propaganda and of growing distrust of Communist leader- 
ship, so as to increase psychological as well as physical defection from communism. 

The principal target groups in the Soviet Union may be described as Soviet 
bureaucracy, Communist Party membership, the Soviet Army, the intelligentsia, 
workers, and peasants, the rank-and-file secret police, ete. Programs are so de- 
signed as to include themes of interest to one or another of the main groups, as 
well as general themes of interest to the great majority of Soviet listeners. 

In the Soviet Union, the people have become accustomed to radio listening, 
since radio is being widely used by the Soviet Government. 

It is estimated that there are at present 13 million licensed radio sets in the Soviet 
Union, out of which 9 million so-called wired sets and about 4 million individual 
radio receiver sets. Out of these 4 million sets, it is estimated that up to 3,500,000 
are equipped for shortwave reception; on the basis of the two postwar 5-year plans, 
the estimated output of radio receivers in the USSR was 875,000 in 1950, 1,050,000 
in 1951, 1,225,000 in 1952, and is to be even higher in 1953-55. 

It is also estimated that.up to 1 million individual sets have been brought into 
the USSR from Germany. Moreover, Soviet authorities encourage activities of 
shortwave radio fans who build their own receivers. 

There are several types of domestic Soviet receivers equipped for shortwave 
reception such as “Moskva,” “Leningrad,” ‘Rodina,’ “Neva,” “Moskvitch,” 
“‘Pioner, ’ and others, with anywhere from 7 to 13 tubes each. The cost of such 
sets varies on the average from 750 to 1,500 rubles, which is the equivalent of 
about a month’s salary of an average factory worker for the cheaper set, or a 2 
week’s salary of an engineer or employee for the more expensive set. 

It is estimated that the shortwave listening audience in the Soviet Union is 
between 10 million and 15 million people, not counting the extremely powerful 
grapevine, i. e., the spreading of news by word of mouth (as evidenced for instance 
by the Kasenkina case, which became known in Moscow immediately after the 
VOA broadcast). 

German technicians who worked in the USSR as late as December 1952 and 
fled to West Germany after their return from the USSR, have reported that Soviet 
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citizens were eagerly interested in having their shortwave radios in good repair 
so as to be able to listen to foreign broadcasts. 

The New York Times estimated in 1951 that the Soviet propaganda outlay for 
1950 had amounted to over $1.4 billion. At the same time, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has given and is giving ample proof that it fears the effect of such broadeasts 
as the VOA Russian-language broadcasts. The proof of this fact, as well as the 
proof of VOA being listened to by Soviet citizens, is threefold: 

(1) Jamming; (2) attacks on VOA in the Soviet press and radio; and 
listeners’ reactions, defectors’ statements, intelligence reports, ete. 

VOA started its Russian-language broadcasts in February 1947. In April 
1949, the Soviet Government began systematic attempts at jamming these broad- 
casts. It is estimated that there are now about 250 sky-wave jammers and at 
least 1,000 ground-wave jammers being used by Soviet authorities at a cost exceed- 
ing the yearly budget of the entire VOA operation. Nevertheless, VOA broad- 
casts are breaking through this jamming, which, while more effective in such areas 
as Moscow, is much less effective outside the capital city and still less effective in 
outlying areas, as repeatedly reported by United States Embassy personnel 
Soviet refugees and defectors, returning German POW’s and technicians, ete 

In spite of the jamming, attacks on VOA have continued in all Soviet propa- 
ganda and information media. In 1952, the number of attacks on the VOA 
Soviet newspapers, magazines, radio, etc. exceeded 500 (these figures refer only to 
the samples monitored In 1951, Radio Moscow alone attacked VOA 312 times 

Vishinsky attacked VOA in a speech in the UN General Assembly in January 
1952. In July 1952, the well-known Soviet movie producer Alexandroff went on 
the air over Moscow Radio to answer a VOA Russian broadcast. Later in 1952 
Radio Moscow sharply reacted to a statement by CIO Secretary James Carey 
broadcast by VOA. 

In July and August 1951, VOA played up the Congressional Resolution on 
Friendship with such insistenee that the Soviet Government was finally foreed to 
publish its text. A similar instance of VOA influence occurred in the spring of 
1952, when the congressional hearings on the Katyn massacres were systematically 
broadeast by VOA and resulted in the Soviet Government’s defensive action of 
publishing a 3-page spread of the old Katvn Commission’s report of 1943. 

For over 3 years now, various Soviet theaters have been presenting a play 
called “The Voice of America’, which contains disparaging references to VOA 
tussian broadcasts. This play was presented in Moscow as late as December 
1952, and is another example of Soviet attempts to counteract VOA. This and 
other instances of such official Soviet worry about VOA’s effectiveness would not 
be forthcoming if the Soviet Government itself considered jamming as fully effec- 
tive and if it thought that the Soviet people did not listen to the VOA. All official 
Soviet reactions have been confirming quite the opposite—namely, that VOA 
penetrates the jamming is well-known in the Soviet Union, is being listened to 
by Soviet citizens, and brings them a message of truth. 

VOA effectiveness has been repeatedly confirmed by reports from intelligence 


sources, United States Embassy reports, recent Soviet defectors, returning German 
enginee rs and prisoners, ete. 


RusstaN BrRaANcH—VoIcE OF AMERICA 


August 1952.—The Tolstoy Foundation Bulletin in New York carried a letter 
from former Soviet citizen, Victor R., ‘‘The truthful.word from the democratic 
world is of the greatest interest to the people living under the Soviet yoke. I 
lived in the Soviet Union untill 1949 and listened systematically to VOA broadcasts; 
most of my close friends, risking their relative freedom, listened to every word of 
the announcers, whose voice had become quite familiar. These broadcasts con- 
tributed to my becoming a political emigre, since they helped me learn much that 
I never knew be fore.’”’ 

August 1952.—Statement by forme r Soviet citizen, Kovalchuk, who had lived 
in the Soviet U nion until 1950. ‘‘In spite of the jamming, broadcasts of the VOA 
are tuned in regularly both by individuals and by groups, and their contents are 
passed around among friends. Prior to writing these lines, I tried to recall the 
owners of radio sets I knew. I counted 49 people. All of them listened to the 
broadcasts of the Voice of America and informed one another at what time the 
reception was best. I personally know one party secretary of the district com- 
mittee who listened so regularly to the Voice of America that he would sometimes 
leave meetings to go home ‘for a half hour for reasons of family matters that could 
not wait,’ but actually listened to the radio broadcast.” 
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Varch 1952.—A former Soviet engineer, who escaped to West Germany, re- 

rted that he himself and some of his friends had listened regularly to VOA in 
Astrakhan in the Caspian Sea in 1948 to 1951. And he continued listening to 
he Voice in 1952 in the Soviet occupied zone of Germany. 

jugust 1952.—A former captain of the Soviet Army who escaped in the winter 
of 1952 said that he listened to the Voice of America in his home town in the Urals 
between 2300 and 0200 hours, with usually good reception, with only occasional 
jamming. He remembered a lecture by the political officer of the Ural military 
district Who warned his audience not to listen to foreign broadcasts. The captain 
was later transferred to Eastern Germany and continued listening to the Voice 
until he defected from the Soviet occupation troops. 

jugust 1952.—A Soviet major who escaped to the West in December 1951, 
said that for 2 vears he had listened regularly to VOA Russian broadcasts on an 
average of once a week, alone in his room, usually after midnight. 

October 1952.—The Russian-language daily, ‘‘Novoye Russkoye Slovo’’ related 
the story of a recent Soviet defector who was chauffeur for a Soviet occupation 
army colonel. This defector said: ‘‘Every evening I drove my boss to his lady- 
love, then I was supposed to return home and, sitting in the colonel’s study, to 
wait for his telephone call. And here, in complete quiet and safety, I would plug 
in the radio and listen to the broadcasts of the VOA. I had long had the desire 
to flee to Western Germany, but somehow I had doubts. Listening to the VOA, 
I realized that the future is not so terrifying, I would find work and not starve to 
death. VOA bolstered me up and I took a chance on fleeing. Everything went 
well and now I am a free man.” 

February 1953.—A former Soviet officer, who escaped at the end of 1952, 
said that with a group of friends he listened for 2 years before his escape to the 
Voice of America broadcasts. He learned from these broadcasts much that the 
Soviet Government is trying to hide from the Russian people. This finally brought 
about his decision to break with the Soviet regime and escape to the West. 

Varch 1953.—During a press conference in Munich, Germany, a recent Soviet 
escapee, Victor Mavev, stated that 7 out of every 10 Soviet officers own or have 
access to radio sets and about 4 out of 10 listen to foreign broadcasts. Mayev 
said that the Voice of America is definitely heard in the Soviet Union and that 
he himself had often listened to VOA in the U. 8.8. R. He also stated that he and 
his comrades had confidence in the truth of these broadcasts because what these 
broadeasts told about the Communist regime they could see with their own eyes. 
Mayev added that the moral aid and hope that these broadcasts give are very 
important. 

January 1953.—A person who lived in the Soviet Union from 1946 to June 
1952, reported that an MVD official in charge of security was one of the most 
faithful listeners to VOA. The source relates an incident when a German special- 
ist visited the Soviet chief engineer on official business and found this engineer, 
together with the MVD official and the Soviet chief of the laboratory listening 
to a VOA Russian-language broadcast. They had either forgotten to turn off 
the radio or had expected someone else, and tried to make a joke of the whole 
thing. 

February 1958. A report by the source (that could not be identified for se- 
curity reasons), as to the listening to the Voice of America broadcasts in one 
town in the western U.S. 8. R.: The listening, according to this report, is quite 
wide-spread, although conducted in utmost secrecy and only by groups of the 
most trusted and reliable relatives and friends. Quite a number of inhabitants 
of the town still possess old German radio sets which had been remodeled and 
adapted by radio amateurs. Also, Russian-made battery sets are remodeled for 
listening to foreign stations. The listening is conducted not only in private 
houses, but also in the army, particularly in the transportation units (avtoko- 
lonny) because the latter are equipped with radio receivers for liaison purposes. 
The source himself listened to VOA several times in December of last year and 
in January in a private house, as well as in army barracks. 
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STATEMENT OF GERALD F. P. DOOHER, ACTING CHIEF, NEAR 
EAST, SOUTH ASIAN AND AFRICAN DIVISION, INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING SERVICE 


Senator HickenLoorer. The next witness will be Mr. Gerald 
F. P. Dooher, Acting Chief, Near East, South Asian and African 
Division, International Broadcasting Service. 

May I suggest, Mr. Dooher, that we have had a great deal 
consistent testimony about the philosophy of the broadcasting 
service, and we would like to get from you some applicable facts with 
regard to the areas which you represent. I think we could concede 
that you would testify as to the desirability of the service to those 
people; so if you could give us some statistical facts, we should appre- 
ciate it and it would shorten the hearing. 

Mr. Doouer. Yes, sir. I wish to say this formidable group of 
documents over here does not represent what I want to say. It is 
just documentation of what I want to say. 

Senator HickenLoorgr. You have a_ biographical sketch and 
a formal statement? 

Mr. Doonrr. I don’t want to read the formal statement. I would 
however, like to identify myself slightly. 

I spent 10 years as an office manager for General Motors before | 
entered the Foreign Service, and during the Communist regime in 
Azerbaijan, Iran, for 6 months I was the only American official in 
that region. I saw communism as it is and was very recently. Also I saw 
communism leave the Iran province of Azerbaijan. I also saw that 

For 2 years, 1949 and 1950, I was chief political Officer in the 
American Embassy in Tehran, so I came to the Voice of America as 
somebody who in the field realized the value of propaganda. Frankly 
I was a little reluctant to come. I think Mr. Davies, my assistant 
chief, testified to the same thing yesterday. 

I did not think radio was a very effective instrument, but after 2 
years I recognized the very high potential of the radio instrument, 
particularly im dealing with that area of the world where the battle 
for men’s minds continues. 

I would like to read a small portion of my statement. I have been 
very careful in preparing this, and it won’t take too much time. 

Senator HickeNLooperR. Very well. 


PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION IN THE NEAR EAST 


Mr. Doouer. I would like to point out only recently Greece has 
been able to release itself from the grip of the Communist invader. 
Iran, Azerbaijan, were under Soviet domination from 1941 to 1946, 
and only through the pressure of the United States Government and 
through the United Nations did the Red army leave Azerbaijan, and 
only through the courage of the Persian people did the Soviet govern- 
ment in Azerbaijan collapse. 

Then, in regard to Israel, anv day you wish to go to the United 
Nations you can hear Vishinsky calling the Israeli Government a 
dirty thing. The people behind the Iron Curtain are suffering a 
wave of anti-Semitism that has not stopped, that is still continuing. 
In the Arab world—in India, Pakistan, and even Afghanistan—the 
international Communist conspirators are hard at work. This area 
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represents, I would say, the most crucial battlefield in the war between 
Soviet imperialism and the free world. 

The most amazing contrast, however, can be made in the broadcast 
to Greece. Iron Curtain broadcasts in the Greek language today 


total 70 hours a week. We have a poor little 3'4 hours of broadcasts 
to Greece. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF VOA AND BBC BROADCASTS 


Now, as to the question “Is the Voice of America broadcasting to 
the Near East effective,” there are a number of factors to be con- 
sidered in answering this question. I shall not devote my time to 
reading each language and how effective it is. In the Greek language 
we had a survey made which found that 67 percent of the Greeks who 
have radios available or who have access to radios listen to the Voice 
of America occasionally, and a percentage close to 50 percent—I am 
not absolutely sure of that—listen to it regularly. The British 
Broadcasting Co. is second, not first but second. It has something 
over 50 percent of the listening audience occasionally. The Soviet 
Union of course we were not able to estimate. That was 70 hours a 
week, and it must be very considerable. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Why couldn’t you estimate that if you 
could estimate the British and American? 

Mr. Doouer. Sir, in Greece today | don’t think anyone will admit 
listening to a Communist radio. The Greek Government takes a 
very strong attitude toward people who admit such things. 

Now, the Turkish service. I have a document which I will present 
to the committee later on in which the British Broadcasting Co. itself 
admits that to the average listener in Turkey our breadcasts are 
preferable. 

Now, we have many, many thousands of audience letters coming 
in to the Voice of America on the Turkish program. I would like to 
make a comparison. 

During the months of July, August, and September of last year, 
2,500 letters monthly were received by our Turkish service. During 
the same period the British Broadcasting Co. received 29 letters 
monthly. 

[ do not say that our broadcast is 100 times more effective than the 
BBC. It is not, but this 1s some indication of the audience interest 
which is aroused by our Turkish broadcasts. Our Turkish broadcasts 
are carried by shortwave and by mediumwave over the Courier 
installations off the Island of Rhodes. 

Now, our Iranian service. I would only like to point to another 
document which I will present to the committee, a memorandum of 
conversation with Ambassador Henderson in which Mr. Henderson 
states that the Voide of America is an effective mstrument of imple- 
menting American Government policy in Iran. 

I would like to add to that, however, the following contrast in 
audience mail. BBC was the pioneer in broadcasting to Iran long before 
the Voice ever started. The most recent BBC count on Persian- 
audience mail was 109 letters per month. We are running at 1,500 
letters per month at the present time. 

The Arabic service, I believe, was covered fully and adequately by 
Mr. Roger Davies yesterday. I believe he gave a complete account 
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of the effectiveness of the Arabic broadcasts, including the telegram 
received from five Syrian journalists yesterday, stating the effective- 
ness of the Voice. That I will enter into the testimony also, if it has 
not been done already. 

Senator HickENLooPER. That has already been made available to 
the subcommittee. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1401 of this volume. 


FOREIGN AND ENGLISH-LANGUAGE BROADCASTS 


Mr. Doourr. I would like to skip the Hebrew Service because it is 
going to be canceled within the next 2 weeks by the Voice of America 
However, I want to come back and show the reaction in Israel and 
amongst the United States Jewish population to the cancellation of 
this service. The reason I want to show that is that was the basis 
upon which we recommended the continuance of this service, not the 
basis of effectiveness, not the basis of the number of listeners, but the 
prestige, the importance of broadcasting at the same time to Israel 
and to the Arab States. However, I will come back to that. 

Our Hindi broadcasts, although our Embassy in Delhi said they 
were not effective—in fact they reported 2, 3, and 4 letters every 
month—we did not believe that because we had personal mail conflict- 
ing with that statement. We set up our own post-office box in Delhi 
and the first month we received over 1,000 letters from Indian listeners, 
many of whom had said they had written previously but had not 
received answers. So, I would like very much to point out that our 
audience mail today shows our broadcasts to India are extreraely 
effective. One thousand letters from India is a lot. It is a highly 
illiterate country. 

The Urdu service, here is where I admit we are not as effective as 
we could be because we have found it extremely difficult to recruit 
Urdu-speaking people qualified to broadcast on the Voice of America 
in this country. We have only been able to find one full-time Urdu- 
speaking employee, and we have been carrying on the service with this 
one man and with part-time workers for the last year and a half. 
If within the next 2 or 3 months I do not find other people to fill the 
vacant spots, | will recommend that the Urdu service be canceled or 
transferred to our local south Asian base. 

Our English service to the Near East, as I said before, is extremely 
important inasmuch as the intelligentsia of south Asia, the people who 
were trained by the British in Pakistan and India, speak as their first 
language English. Some of the most important newspapers in the 
Indian Subcontinent are in English. Therefore, I would like to impress 
the importance of this language particularly in this area. 

India and Pakistan are still on the firing line. The battle for men’s 
minds has not been won or lost there yet. I think it is extremely 
important that the American Government can in the first language of 
India speak its policy and speak its views. 


EFFECT OF CANCELING VOA BROADCASTS TO ISRAEL 


Now, I would like to get back to the Hebrew service. I shall enter 
into the record statements from our Embassy in Tel Aviv making the 
statement that it is only the lack of funds to publicize that appears 
to be holding up the popularity of this program. 
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| would like to read into the record some of these reactions. 

suld like to quote from a pro-Soviet daily. 

Although cancellation is no loss to Israel, America’s step is regarded in Wash- 
yn as a pro-Arab move. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Why is it considered a pro-Arab move? 

Mr. Doouer. Sir, I will go further into this 

Senator HickeN.Loorper. I don’t get the reasoning of that 

Mr. Dooner. Further along it will be seen that because we have 
celed our Hehrew broadeasts and oul Arabic ‘fasts continue, 
Israeli people, who are terribly sensitive to this situation, feel we 
ve been favoring the Arabs. 

Senator HickeNLooper. I thought we were canceli 

Loo. 

ir. Dooner. No, sir; this is from the the Haboker (conservative 
ted States Correspondent Remba: 


] 
x othe broad- 


believed here such a step at a time when Israel 
LO encourage the Arabs ¢ ven more i 
they have American backing ome people suspect 
nomy caused the decision but also the influence of pro- 
Department. 

Even though this is nonsense, this is what the people of Israel are 
hinking at the moment. 

Recent quotes from the Yiddish daily The Day, which I under- 
stand has 100,000 circulation amongst American Jews, I think is very 
important Inasmuch as what American Jews are thinking is reflected 
in Israeli public opinion also: 

The announcement that the American Government is considering the cancella 

on of its daily Hebrew broadcasts to Israel was made last week in a way calcu- 
lated somehow to spare the sensitivities of the Jewish population in this country 

It was served from Washington in the form of a sandwich ia which the bitter 
herbs were skillfully concealed in a heap of molasses so as to make the swallowing 
less unpleasant. 

Well, who would raise any serious objections to the cancellation of the Hebrew 
broadcasts at a time when such broadeasts as French and Portuguese are being 
discontinued in order to save our Government several million dollars. 

3ut in the official statement no mention was made of the fact that the Arabic 
program, even though twice the size of the Hebrew program, was left intact. 

Again we have the reaction that this is a pro-Arab move. 

The question therefore arises: How far can one trust the present Administra- 
tion when it professes that no change has taken place in its policy toward Israel? 

The VOA programs are not “‘educational’’ broadcasts but political interpreta- 
tions of the policies of our Government. The Arab leaders will, no doubt, inter- 
pret this step for the benefit of their followers as proof that America has lost 
interest in Israel and is turning toward the Arab countries. 

I have read these to show that what we predicted when we fought 
gainst the cancellation of the Hebrew broadcasts has come true. 
his is exactly what we said was dangerous, not so much that we 
lose a great audience, but that we do lose the friendship of many 
people in Israel and the confidence of many American Jews also in 
our policy. 


a 
I 


COST AND EFFECTIVENESS OF VOA BROADCASTS 


I pointed out in my statement that our broadcast to Greece based 
upon actual cost accounting shows that the cost of broadcasting to 
each listener as stated by the McCann-Erickson report is 18 cents 
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per person per year. There is no cheaper mass medium than this 
sort of radio broadcasting. 

In Iran, which is a fairly illiterate country, 90 percent, the cost 
runs around 30 cents per person per year. Nine out of ten of these 
people cannot be reached by other media, mainly because they 
live in the villages, they live in the tribes, they do not read and the 
do not write. The area is so sequestered chat our mobile film units 
cannot reach them at all. 

[ lived in Iran for 6 years, and I know that to be the fact. In 
other areas we can reach big cities, but beyond that the people cannot 
hear us except through the Voice of America. 

Many of our visitors to the Near East come back and state BBC 
is more effective than the Voice of America. That simply is not 
true. Here is the truth of the matter. BBC broadcasts all day in 
English. Most of our public affairs officers speak only English 
When they tune in they don’t tune into that half-hour of English of 
VOA which comes during that one period during the day. They, 
like I myself used to do, tune in to the BBC which, hour after hour, 
gives English news broadcasts, English commentary, English music 
It is not just a straight news reporting job. 

Senator Hicken.Loorper. I have 1 or 2 observations. One is that 
I think the tendency is to assume that because we broadcast out into 
the ether, entire populations pick it up. This is not a strong criti- 
cism; but I do think we have a tendency to overestimate the audience 
reception. 

Mr. Dooner. Sir, I would like to comment on that. The only 
place where we have had the opportunity to make a scientific survey 
has been in Greece. It is an extremely expensive undertaking. We 
can provide a copy of the McCann-Erickson report which will show 
the methodology by which they arrive at this 1,300,000 listeners 
It would be worthwhile if you could have a study made of that 
methodology. I think we would have to take it fairly seriously 
since it is the same methodology used in America to estimate the 
audience to American programs. 


LOCATION OF IIA WITHIN THE GOVERNMENT 


Senator Hicken.Looprr. I have one further question. You have 
been in the Foreign Service. Can you tell me whether you think 
this program would work more effic iently if it were taken out of the 
State Department and if responsibility for personnel and adminis- 
trative activities and for the physical mechanics of the program were 
put into a separate department? Such an agency would take its 
foreign policy guidance from the State Department, let us say; it 
would not be running on its own although it would be separated 
from the State Department. 

Mr. Doouer. Sir, looking back over my experience of 8 years in 
the State Department, I would say it would be a mistake at the 
present time to remove the Voice of America from the State Depart- 
ment. I feel very strongly about that. 1 think there should be at 
least 1 or 2 more years ‘of testing, as I believe vou yourself recom- 
mended, because I do not think there has been the harm—— 

Senator HickENLooprerR. We didn’t exactly recommend that. We 
stated some alternatives. 
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\ir. Doonpr. However, I feel that the entire program should 
emain, at least for the time being, with the State Department. 

Senator HickENLooPER. Our subcommittee said, if you are refer- 

¢ to our statement of a few days ago, that we recommended against 

moving all of the information program—that is, the program in 

ts entirety—out of the State Department. That was alternative 
number 1. 

Alternative number 2 was that, if they desired to remove substantial 
portions of the information program from the State Department, we 
recommended that the student exchange program should remain in 
the Department. We mentioned a third alternative that, if there 
vas some doubt about removing it all, then we recommended that 
the whole program should stay in the State Department for a year or 
more of study before they took it out lock, stock and barrel 

Mr. Dooner. I would like to point out why I feel fairly strongly 
about this. The first reason is policy. I see great difficulties in 
policy control if we are outside of the State Department. 

The second is the availability of personnel in the Foreign Service 
to head up the various services of the Voice of America. I think 
s extremely important that people like myself and Mr. Davies, 

Armitage, whom I believe will appear before you shortly, who 
are a Foreign Service officers or staff officers, can be available to the 
Voice of America to guide the services broadcasting from New York. 


RADIO RECEIVING SETS IN IRAN, GREECE, AND TURKEY 


Senator H1icKENLOoPER. Senator Green, do you have some ques- 
tions? 

Senator Green. I have one question. You spoke about the large 
number of villages and small hamlets in Iran as being almost entirely 
illiterate. 

Mr. Doouer. Yes, sir. 

Senator GREEN. How would they hear the Voice of America there? 
There can’t be many receiving sets there. 

Mr. Doousmr. We have a report from a professor of Harvard 
University who traveled in parts of Lran, where no other American 
has been. I can present that report to the committee. He said he 
found an extraordinary number of powerful radio sets in these far- 
flung villages and they had a great knowledge of the American electoral 
campaign at that time, because they did listen to the Voice and to 
the BBC. 

Senator Green. Do they play them in public places? 

Mr. Dooner. Yes, sir; in [ran the radio set in the village probably 
will be in the teahouse, and at the times that these foreign broadcasts 
come on, the people are inclined to gather around. Anywhere from 
25 to 150 people will gather around a set. 

In Greece, of course, we have 1,000 sets given by MSA to the 
Greek Government. They do have a mass audience. They are in a 
thousand villages in Greece. 

In Turkey we also have group listening of the same sort. There 
are many radio sets in the village of Lran. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Thank you, Mr. Dooher. Your statement 
will be incorporated in the record. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Dooher is as follows:) 

31024—53—pt. 2-79 
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STATEMENT OF GERALD F. P. Dooner, ActinGc Cuter, NEAR East, Sours Asia 
AND ArrICcAN Division, IBS 


1. BIOGRAPHICAL 


I was born in Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland, on March 31, 1914, and cam« 
America as an immigrant at the age of 6. I was educated in American public and 
parochial schools, attended New York University, the University of Michiga 
and the Foreign Service Institute of the Department of State. Before entering 
the Foreign Service, I spent 10 years as an office manager for General Motor 
one year as an economist for a leading firm on the New York Cotton Exchang 
and another year as a political correspondent for a New Jersey newspaper. 

In 1945 [ entered the Foreign Service as an economic analyst and was assigned 
to the American Embassy at Tehran, Iran. The following year, when the Soviets 
commenced large-scale troop movements into the Iranian provinee of Azerbaijan 
I was assigned to the American Consulate at Tabriz where I remained unti 
shortly before the Soviet puppet government of that province collapsed. For ( 
months of the period during which the Communist regime held sway in Azerbaijan, 
I was the only American official in that province. 

In the latter part of 1946 I was reassigned to the Embassy at Tehran wher 
acted as political officer. A few months later I returned to the United States o1 
home leave and was assigned to the Foreign Service Institute to study the Turkis! 
language and the 'Tureo-Tatar regions of the Soviet Union. Following this perio 
of training I was once more assigned to the Embassy at Tehran where I acted a 
Chief of the Political Section until the latter part of 1950. 


Having completed approximately 6 years of service in Iran, I was brought bac} 
to the United States by the Department of State and assigned as Chief of th 
Persian Service of the Voice of America. In the spring of 1951 I was appointe 
Acting Chief of the Near East Section (which was later raised to a branch), a 
f the Near East, South Asian ar 
1 now. 


on July 1, 1952 was appointed Acting Chief of 


{ 
African Division of the Voice, a position I hol 


2. GEOGRAPHIC 


gion to which the services under my supervision broadcast extend fron 
eco at the western end of North Africa, to Kenya at the eastern side of 
South Africa, and to East Pakistan bordering on South East Asia. This vast 
area, populated by nearly a billion souls, comprises the entire Arab World 
Greece, Turkey, Iran, Israel, India, Afghanistan, Pakistan and a large portion o 
colonial Africa. It Is a region of great strategical importance and has beer 
coveted by the Russian imperialists from the time of Peter the Great even unt 
the present day. The entire area is on the firing line in a “cold war.”’ It was 
only yesterday that the heroic Greek people, with American assistance, delivered 
themselves from the Communist invaders. In Iran I myself saw scores of So. 
tanks. rolling down the highways in an attempt to intimidate the Iranian Gov- 
ernment into accepting Communist rule. Israel today is under vicious attack 
by Vishinsky in the United Nations, and the children of Israel are subjected to 
brutal persecution within the Soviet Empire. The people of Turkey, again with 
American assistance, are devoting a great part of their energies to strengthening 
themselves against threatened Soviet aggression. In the Arab world, in India, i: 
Pakistan and even in Afghanistan the international Communist conspirators ar 
hard at work, seeking to identify themselves with the legitimate national aspira- 
tions of those nations, but secretly plotting to annex those lands to the Soviet 
empire. 

The Near East, south Asian and African division, therefore, broadcasts to a 
highly sensitive area, comprising many diverse nations. Together with southeast 
Asia it currently represents the most crucial battlefield in the war between Com 
munist imperialism and the free world. 


Mins 


3. WHY BROADCAST TO THE MIDDLE EAST? 


The cold war is raging between the Soviet Empire and the free world. Ther 
are fringes of the cold war that, to most Americans, appear more like hot wars; for 
example, Korea and the Kingdom of Laos, where the Communist as 
hurled their armies against those free peoples. 

With only a few exceptions, we have lost most of the battles fought in the cold 
war. Our purpose in broadcasting to those areas which have been lost—to 
Eastern Europe, to China, and to the Soviet Union itself—is to give the nations 


reressors have 
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ch have been lost, hope for the future, hope for liberation from their Com- 
inist oppressors These Iron Curtain broadcasts, though they constitute what 
ounts to a holding action, are essential parts of our psychological counter- 
sive against international communism. Just as essential, however—and many 
| call them even more necessary—are our broadcasts to those regions where the 
battle for men’s minds is still undecided. 
Che Middle East is one of those regions. To retire from the radio broadcasting 
ld in the Middle East, or even further to reduce our broadcasts to that area 
ould be to deliver an important battlefield over to the Communist enemy. Even 
today we are fighting this psychological battle against overwhelming odds. To 
Iran, for example, the Soviet Union broadcasts over 30 hours each week. The 
Voice of America broadcasts 7 hours To Turkey, the Soviets broadcast 24! 
ours weekly; the Voice, 544 hours The Soviets broadeast 12% hours weekly ir 
English to the Near East and south Asia. As a result of the recent retrenchment 
of the Voice of America, we shall have no programs whatsoever in English prepared 
for those areas. English, it should be pointed out here, is the first language of the 
fluential classes of the population in the south Asian subcontinent 
[lo sum up: the cold war is raging in the Middle East as well as in southeast 
Asia, Latin America and even in western countries like Italy and France. Is this 
time even to consider laying aside the one weapon of mass information that the 


a 


ited States has developed? Is this not the time rather to consider using this 


eapon to its fullest advantage and to dedicate it to the task of forcing ck the 


curtain of falsehood which the C munists are trving to ring 
free world? 


4. ARE THE VOICH RROAD 


re are a number of factors to b 
Voice of America in the Middl 
a) Is the signal reaching the area with 
Is there an appreciable audience? 
Are the broadcasts economical? 
How do they compare in audience appeal wit ther fo shortwave 
broadcasts? 
Mach language broadcast should be considered separately in trying to answer 
these important questions. I shall, therefore, discuss them, lang » by language 
touching on the high points of each broadcasting service, 


Greek service 

The Greek language broadcasts reach all parts of Greece with a strong signal 
vhich is relayed from the Voice transmitter at Salonika and by 11 Greek Govern- 
ment radio stations. A survey made by McCann-Erickson last year estimated 
the VOA audience in Greece as nearly a million and a half adults not ineluding 
another estimated million persons who listen over community radio sets. The 
survey stated that 67 percent of the Greeks living within reach of a radio set. were 
Voice listeners. Next in popularity came the British Broadcasting Company with 
an audience of 53 percent The cost of the VOA broadcasts prorat d pel listener 
amounts to only 18 cents per listener perannum, It should be noted that a Gree} 
an buy 3 copies of a newspaper for 18 cents. VOA audience mail from Greece is 
currently running at over 1,200 letters per month, The last reported figure 
BBC audience mail was 82 letters per month, 


Turkish service 

The VOA Turkish broadcasts are relayed on short and medium wave by the 
Salonika base and the ‘‘Courier’’ floating transmitter which is anchored near the 
Turkish coast. The signal is uniformly strong. The monthly average of VOA 
Turkish audience mail is somewhat over 2,500 letters as compared with 29 letters 
per month, the latest reported BBC average. The cost per listener is estimated 
at less than 20 cents pei listener per annum, 
I anian service 

Voice of America broadcasts to Lran are carried over short and medium wave 
from BBC, Munich, and the Courier, The Courier medium wave signal is report 
ediv very clear; recent visitors to Iran report that the VOA Persian broadcasts ar 
popular in the tea houses of that country and are even tuned in nightly on the small 
radios in the taxicabs of Teheran. Our Ambassador in [ran, Mr. Loy Henderson, 
recently stated that he considers Voice of America an effective instrument in 
carrying out American policy in that country. The Embassy has urged that the 
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Voice expand its Persian language broadcasts; this, however, must wait upon funds 
not currently available. VOA Persian audience mail has been increasing by leaps 
and bounds during the past 6 months; letters are currently coming in at a rate of 
over 2,000 per month. This compares favorably with the last reported BB( 
figure on Persian audience mail—109 letters per month, The cost per listener per 
annum is estimated at less than 30 cents. 
Arabic Service 

Since the anchoring of the Courier transmitter in the Mediterranean 
Arabic broadeasts of the Voice of America are reported to be heard clearly in 
entire area from Tunis in French North Africa to Damascus and Baghdad i 
Near Fast A strong signal is reported from Cairo, from Beirut and from ma 
other cities in the Arab world It is estimated that the VOA Arabic broadeas 
have over 600,000 listeners. That this audience is increasing rapidly is demo 


I 


strated by the increase in audionce mail which is currently running at a figure 
over 1,000 letters per month (including mail answered by our USIS posts in 
field but not received by New York). The last reported BBC average for 
Arab world was 563 letter per month It should be borne in mind that 
broadcasts 4 hours daily, while VOA broadcasts onlv 1 hour from New 

Plus an additional hour package program transmitied from the ‘Courier 
More imnpressive than the actual number of letters received from the VOA audi- 
ence in the Arab world is the audience itself; it is composed of the highest lk 

of government officialdom, of students, of university people, and so forth For 
example, the Sultan of Morocco, the Bey of Tunis, the King and the Prim 
Minister of Libya, Prime Minister General Naguib of Egypt, the Saudi-Arabiar 
roval family and many other dignitaries of the Arab world are regular liste 
to the VOA Arabic transmission. 


Hebrew service 


Effective the end of this month, the Hebrew service of the Voice of America 
will be no more. This is most regrettable inasmuch as the only factor preventing 
this service from being one of the most popular radio programs in Israel is th« 
lack of funds to publicize it And only in the last few weeks have counterpart 
funds been made available to our Embassy in Tel Aviv to an extent that would 
take care of all necessary publicity costs. The service has had on its staff the 
former director of Kol Yisroel, the Israeli Government broadcasting station, and 
a number of highly regarded professional radio artists from that country. Quali- 
tatively the Hebrew VOA program is generally regarded as having no peer 
Audience mail from Israel—1,200 letters since the inception of the VOA Hebrew 
broadcasts— indicates that there is a great deal of group listening to the broad- 
casts. Inasmuch as the BBC has released no figures on Israeli audience respons 
to the BBC Hebrew broadcasts, no comparison is possible. The cancellation of 
the Hebrew broadcasts of the Voice, have, as predicted, had a most regrettab! 
effect both in Israel and among large segments of the American Jewish populatior 
A survey of Israeli press reaction to the cancellation of the Hebrew transmissions 
reveals that public opinion in Israel regards the action as discriminating against 
Israel in favor of the Arabs. 

Hindi service 

Lhe Hindi broadeasts of the Voice of America are currently being relayed by 
the BBC and over the new VOA transmitters on the island of Ceylon. Th 
signal from both relays is reported strong in all parts of India. A heavy flow of 
audience mail confirms these reports. Letters from Indian Voice listeners are 
arriving at an average rate of 700 per month. The latest BBC report on audienc 
mail from [India is slightly under 80 letters per month. Considering the fact 
that the British Broadcasting Co. was the pioneer in broadcasting to India, this 
disrarity in audience mail shows the amazing success of the Voice’s Hindi pro- 
graming. 


Urdu service 

The Urdu service of the Voice has been the least effective of our middle eastern 
programs due to two reasons: first, a poor signal until very recently, and secondly, 
the great difficulty encountered in recruiting qualified personnel to staff the service. 
At the present time, for example, the Urdu service has only one full-time Urdu- 
speaking staff member, and most of the programing is done by part-time personnel 
and purchase-order vendors. As a result of these handicaps, our Urdu broadcasts 
to Pakistan are the only VOA programs to the Middle Kast which are drawing 
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audience response than the British Broadcasting Co. programs. If the 
ruiting problem cannot be overcome in the near future it is my intention to 
mmend that local Urdu programing be done at the Voice transmitter at 
lon where qualified personnel will be more readily available. 


ENGLISH TO THE NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


English services attached to my division are relayed from the Courier 
the new VOA Ceylon transmitters, and are carried, therefore, on a strong 
al, to all the target areas. Unfortunately they too have been eliminated in 
recent retrenchment of the Voice of America. Nearly all Government 

ficials in India and Pakistan as well as the majority of the educated groups in 
se countries speak English as a first language. Similarly, in many parts of 
Near East, such as Egypt and Iran, English is an important secondary 
guage English audience mail from VOA listeners in the Near East and south 
i has been averaging over 700 per month. No comparison can be made with 
;C inasmuch as the BBC audience mail figures quoted above include English 
ers with foreign language mail. 
mary 
| have demonstrated, I believe, that all the Voice of America programs to the 
ear East and south Asia are carried to their target audiences on a consistently 
rong signal—shortwave in south Asia, and both medium and shortwave in the 
‘ear East. The heavy volume of audience mail received in all countries except 
Israel and Pakistan, and the McCann-Erickson survey of Greek VOA listening, 
yw that, generally speaking, the Voice in the Middle East has developed a very 
able audience. From the standpoint of economy it is hard to believe that 
ere is a cheaper way of reaching a mass audience—as pointed out, the cost 
ranges from 18 cents to 50 cents per listener per annum. Compared with the 
hief free world competitor, the BBC, all of our broadcasts except for Urdu to 
Pakistan are eliciting a far greater audience response. No comparison is pos- 
ble for the Hebrew and English broadcasts inasmuch as BBC figures are not 
available VOA suffers in comparison to BBC and the Soviet radio only in 
pect of the number of hours of broadcasting in each language and the budget 
evoted by the British Government and the Soviet Union to this activity. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN AUSTIN ARMITAGE, CHIEF OF THE EAST- 
ERN EUROPEAN BRANCH, INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING 
SERVICE 


Senator HickENLooPER. We will take a very short recess. 

A short recess was taken.) 

Senator HickKENLooPER. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The next witness will be Mr. John Austin Armitage, chief of the 
Kastern European Branch, International Broadcasting Service. 

Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. ArmitaGce. Yes, sir, I have, but if you will make that a part 
of the record I will skip the statement. 

Senator HickENLoorER. Your statement will go into the record in 
full together with your biographical sketch. 

(The biographical sketch of Mr. Armitage is as follows:) 


BroGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JOHN AUSTIN ARMITAGE 


Born August 4, 1919, in Greenville, Tenn., graduated from Greeneville High 
School 1936, from University of Tennessee (bachelor’s degree in business admin- 
istration) in 1940. Attended Northwestern University September 1940 to 
February 1942, received master’s degree in business administration (with dis- 
inetion) in June 1941. 

Served 4 years active duty United States Naval Reserve (including 3 years 
overseas and shipboard duty), discharged as lieutenant (senior grade) in February 
1946 

Attended the newly formed Russian Institute at Columbia University March 
1946 to June 1947 Studied Russian history, Soviet Government, economics, 
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aw, foreign affairs, culture and Communist Party history and organization 
inder Profs. Philip Moselye, John Hazard, Abram Bergson, and Geroia Robinsor 
Attended Russian language school at Middleburg College in Vermont in 
summer of 1947 

Appointed career Foreign Service officer in September 1947, initially assig 
to the American Embassy in Prague, Czechoslovakia. Worked there in 
passport, visa, and economic sections During this tour of duty observed 
Communist coup in February 1948 including the mass demonstrations, 
general strike, the students’ march on Prague Castle and the mobilization of 
police and workers’ militia to carry out the coup. During the stay in Cze¢ 
slovakia mastered enough of the Czech language to carry on normal conversatior 
on political discussion. Next assigned, in January 1950, as 2d secretary to the 
American Legation in Bern, Switzerland, where reported on political develop- 
ments. Recalled from Bern in May 1951 to take the position of Chief of th 
Czechoslovak Service of the Voice of America. In October 1952 appointed to 
present position, Chief of the East Kurope Branch of VOA. 


LETTER FROM ESCAPED POLISH PILOT 


Senator HickENLOoPpER. Your statement, I notice, is just two 
pages long. You may read it. 

Mr. ArmrraGce. Well, sir, if may. You have heard so much about 
our philosophy and approach I would like to skip over to some of the 
evidence of our effectiveness; in my statement there is a letter here 
which we received last Wednesday from the Polish pilot, Franticek 
Jarecki, the fellow who flew that MIG across Poland into Denmark 
about 6 weeks ago. This was a purely unsolicited letter, I assure 
you, and came as a surprise: 

I take advantage of my stay in America to write to the Polish Section of t 
Voice of America. I have often listened to the Voice of America in Poland, in 
spite of the fact that this was prohibited to us in the army and even theugh I 
knew that I would be subject to severe reprisals on the part of the superior Con 
munist authorities, if 1 were caught listening. I wish to extend my thanks 
the whole Polish Section of the Voice of America for their work. The people I 
Poland listen to you, they listen to you everywhere in the country, and they 
have great confidence in you. All in Poland, young and old, are thirsting for 
true information from America and about America. The people in Poland know 
that the Voice of America is the voice of the government of the most powerf 
republie in the world, the only country that Soviet Russia fears. Consequently 
the people in Poland listen eagerly to this voice. 

I repeat that the people in Poland trust the Voice of America very much; they 
literally live by the broadcasts of the Voice of America, and they always discuss 
them extensively in their intimate circles. Nobody reads the regime press and 
nobody listens to the Warsaw radio. We only believe vou. Your news, your 
commentaries, and your political satires reach millions of Polish listeners. 


COMMUNIST REACTION TO VOA 


Now, one of the ways in which we have received evidence that | 
think is convincing that we do get across not only that we are listened 
to by something like 8 to 9 million people every day, but that our 
message gets across, comes to us from the reactions that we get from 
the top Communists in these countries. I won't read all of this, but 
I have in my hand here the translation of a speech delivered by the 
Minister of State Security in Poland, that is Mr. Beria’s counterpart 
in Poland, at the plenary session of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, on March 28 of this year. He starts out in this 
particular extract from his speech by exhorting the Communists to 
combat our efforts. He says: 

The problem of party and national mobilization to fight the hostile propaganda 
spread by imperialist broadcasts is of great importance. 
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He then goes on to make the charge that we are the cause of all 
their difficulties, that everybody that opposes the regime or has hostile 
sentiments towards the regime is tied to us by the broadcasts and 

ceives their instructions from us. 

This, of course, is somewhat of a misstatement, but it indicates how 
much the opposition to the regime is identified with our efforts. He 
voes on to exhort members of the party, and I think we must not forget 
that this is the highest body, the highest political body of the Com- 
munist Party, and they don’t take up matters of trivial importance. 
He says: 

We must not be blind or underestimate this fact We must not be indifferent 

it. 4 

When a Communist says, ‘‘We must not be indifferent’”’ to some- 
thing, he means they cannot be indifferent to it. 

\ll the party organizations have to join the battle on this sector on a broad 

nt. First of all, it is necessary to fight against listening to hostile broadcasts, 

mobilize the public opinion against listening to these broadcasts and against 

listeners, to create an atmosphere of condemnation toward the listening to 
tile broadcasts. Secondly, it is necessary to react immediately in a political 
se to combat politically the contents of hostile propaganda. 


Now, I submit that they wouldn’t be concerned about combating 
the contents of our propaganda, as they call it, if the contents weren’t 
vetting across to the people that they are trying to dominate. He 


SuUyS. 
Thirdly, consequences are drawn against those party members and employees 
e Government apparatus who look for inspiration to the poisonous propaganda 
our enemy. 

What he is admitting here, I think—lI can see no other interpreta- 
tion—is that not only to the people who are opposed to the Com- 
munist Party and its domination listen to us, but that people who are 
pro forma actually now ia the party listen to us. These statements 
are not unusual. I have a whole list of them here. 

Senator Green. In that connection, it would seem to be desirable 
to know whether the listening is prohibited and penalized. It 
woulda’t seem so, because the speech doesn’t make any reference 
to that. 

Mr. Armirace. The Jistening is not prolubited pro forma by law, 
to Jisten as a person. In the laws which are called under the euphe- 
mistic title “Laws for the Protection of the State” in the various 
curtain countries, it is prohibited to assemble groups to listen to 
broadcasts, and it is also prohibited under severe penalties ranging 
up to 20 years in prison to disseminate the propaganda that is heard 
on the broadcasts. 

Senator GREEN. No reference is made to those. Is it true of 
Poland? 

Mr. ArmiraGce. He says ‘‘We must create an atmosphere of con- 
demnation toward the listening.”’ 

Senator GREEN. That is very mild compared with a legal prohibition. 

Mr. ArmiraGe. Legalities are not very important things in the 
Communist world because the pro forma legality may not be the 
reason that a man is condemned at all. 

Senator Green. But it is an excuse for arresting bim. 

Mr. ArmitaGe. Yes, sir; but the excuses I don’t think they lack 
for in any case. 
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Senator GreEN. We might differ as to that; but the point is that 
so far as you know, there isn’t any such probibition or peaalty? 

Mr. Armiracs. There is a penalty for listening in groups, not a 
penalty for listening per se. 

I am not going to read the other statements. Thev come fron 
Czechoslovakia, the President, the Premier, three Vice Premiers, the 
Minister of Agriculture, from the head of the youth organization. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. Can you put those into the record? 

Mr. ArmiraGr. Yes, sir; I would be glad to. 

(The document above referred to is as follows:) 


QvorTaTIONS FROM THE SpBECHES By MEMBERS OF THE CzECHOSLOVAK CABIN 
ATTACKING THE VOA 


Then Premier, now President, Antonin Zapotocky; speech to Central Committ 
of the Czechoslovak Communist Party, December 6, 1951: 

‘The news of the unmasking and arrest of Slansky created alarm and despond 
ency in the camp of our enemies. Their loudspeakers are pouring forth all sorts 
of lying provocative reports and fabrications. One of the things they are trying 
to make people believe is that after Slansky’s case no one can feel sure of his fate ir 
Czechoslovakia.”’ [Editor: This line was used literally in a VOA broadcast.] 

Vice Premier and Minister in Charge of the State Office for Church Affairs 
Zdenek Fierlinger, on April 14, 1951: 

“The Voice of America is the mouthpiece of those who fearfully view the co 
solidation of church conditions in our country. The Voice of America is the orgar 
of those who, with the help of false and untruthful reports, endeavor to lead ow 
priests and the faithful into chaos.” 

Vice Premier Zdenek Nejedly, radio commentary, January 11, 1953: 

“United States imperialists’ cold war tactics consist of * * * psychologica 
warfare, its main medium broadcasting. The expenditure provided for broad- 
casting points to the success the imperialists expect. They equipped the Voice of 
America and Radio Free Europe with every thing required.” 

Minister of Agriculture Josef Nepomucky, Radio Prague speech, October 16 
1951: 

“The Voice of America, along with other subversive propagandists from th 
various gutters of imperialism and the village rich are trying in vain to turn us 
from this path * * *’ 

Vice Premier Karol Bacilek, Minister of National Security, press conference 
April 8, 1952: 

“The fact that foreign imperialists hate us, that foreign radios, headed by the 
Voice of America and Radio Free Europe, devote so much time to us, proves that 
we are doing our job * * *” 

Premier Zapotocky, Radio Prague broadcast, November 22, 1951: 

“The speeches in which I mentioned our successes and in which I spoke wit! 
equal frankness of our shortcomings had a great echo not only at home, but also 
abroad. Foreign reactionary propaganda, as always, used them in order to spread 
slanderous attacks against our republic. One of the results of this propaganda 
was a goodly number of anonymous, libelous, and threatening letters which | 
received.”’ [Editor: The VOA Czechoslovak program carried comments on every 
major speech by Zapotocky.] 

Chief delegate to UN European Economic Commission, Arnost Tauber, to ECE 
meeting, August 14, 1951: 

‘An American trained terrorist in Czechoslovakia murdered several women and 
children and terrorized a whole region on instructions from the Voice of America.’ 

Secretarv-general of the Communist Youth of Czechoslovakia, Ladislav Lis, i 
a speech published in Mlada Fronta, August 13, 1952: 

“We do not want and shall not change our way of life to tie American way of 
life, and we shall not sell ourselves for the honey-sweet words of the Voice of 
America, * * *”’ 

Chief delegate to UNGA 1951, Madame Gertruda Sekaninova, December 20, 
1951: 

‘‘Another proof of the United States concept of international relations is in the 
activities of their broadcasting stations Voice of America and Radio Free Europe 
Their programs grossly interfere in the domestic affairs of our country * * * and 
are aimed against the security of Czechoslovakia.” 
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zechoslovak Foreign Minister Vaclav David, speech in UN General Assembly 
March 23, 1953: 
Secretary Dulles declared according to the Manchester Guardian of September 
1952: ‘Disintegration (of the Communist regimes) could be accomplished if 
e Voice of America could raise the spirit of resistance behind the [ron Curtain 
* * An immediate instrument of the American agents, spies, and saboteurs 
the radio stations Voice of America and Radio Free Europe. They are used 
r a systematic, hostile activity against Czechoslovakia and other peace-loving 
ns. So, for example, on July 15, 1951 these stations celebrated like heroes 
e assassins and terrorists, who murdered at Babice three members of the local 
tional committee.” 
Vice Premier Zdenek Nejedly, radio commentary on April 5, 1953: 
‘There was such rejoicing when those criminals seized the Czechoslovak airplane 
{1 Janded in Frankfurt. The Voice of America and Radio Free Europe were 
outing ‘People are running from the Communist hell to the free world.’ They 
en made an ironical suggestion that the State Film Corp. of Czechoslovakia 
uld remake our movie Escape. [Mr. Nejedly referred here to a stiggestion 
ade by VOA that a Czechoslovak movie which depicted the escape of three 
vechoslovak airplanes to Erding, Germany, in 1950 should now be reedited.] 


VOA’S ROLE IN CAUSING UNREST BEHIND IRON CURTAIN 


Mr. ArmrtaGe. I have in my hand a copy of This Week magazine 
or March 15, 1953. The caption down at the bottom says “E For 
Kisenhower, a Strange Story of Unrest Behind the Lron Curtain.” 
| would like to te . you a little about our part in this particular story. 

Senator Green. That isn’t for distribution abroad 

Mr. Aaeansen: No, this is This Week magazine, which is a Sun- 
lay supplement in many locs al papers. 

Senator Green. That is for information to Americans at home? 

Mr. ArmitaGe. Yes, sir. I am just going to tell the story behind 
his story. ‘The publication is distributed here. 

In February, 1951, when General Eisenhower went to Europe and 
delivered a speech on the organization of NATO, in which he made 

is very effective plea for unity in Europe, we figured that this plea 

-a unified E urope had a strong polities al pull behind the curtain as 
vell, and in a broadcast which reported General Eisenhower’s speech, 
and then in later broadcasts in which we commented on this speech 
we made the remark that the well of sentiment for a unified Europe 
was resulting in the inscription of the letter ‘““E”’ on walls and buildings 
in Europe, and we repeated this throughout 1952. In October of 
1952, during the course of one of the rigged Communist trials in Pilsen, 
the Communists were forced to admit that people had actually picked 
this up and put it into effect behind the lron Curtain. 

They condemned the defendant who among his other crimes had 
inscribed on the walls the letter “E”’, and the quotation as I remember 
it, reads that he thus showed sympathy for the American warmonger, 
Kisenhower. 

Well, we had made the symbol of “E” one for Europe, and after 
the election of Eisenhower we had broadened it to include the fact 
that Eisenhower himself was the leader of the free world. I think 
this illustrates that we do have response among the people that 
listen to us, and particularly among the young people. 

[ think it was last September there was a trial in Pols ye About 
a year before that a fellow named Stephen Martyka had been shot 
and killed. Mr. Martyka was Poland’s most famous commentator. 
The gist of his commentaries were in the vast majority of cases directed 
against the Voice of America. He was known throughout Poland as 
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the anti-Voice of America commentator, and his activities were 
resented that the people who listened to our broadcasts shot and 
killed Mr Martyka. 

This is not attributable to the fact we asked them to do somethi 
like that, but it was a definite reaction to the fact that he attack 
the Voice of America all the time, and the proof of this came out very 
clearly in the trial of the persons who shot him, or at least, the trial! 
of the persons whom the regime accused of this crime. 

Throughout the trial the Voice of America was made to appear 
as the defendant, as though the Voice of America were actually 
sitting in the dock, and the regime was attempting to use this trial 
which they knew was going to come through with a very harsh 
penalty, to intimidate the people from listening to the Voice, and the 
prosecutor when he finished his case, used 40 percent of his summary 
condemning the Voice in terms which had nothing primarily to do 


with the accused whatsoever 


rRIAL OF RUDOLPH SLANSKY 


You will remember the Slansky trial. This trial of Rudolph 
Slansky was an attempt on the part of the Communists to unload all 
of their troubles on to the people who lost out in, the intraparty 
power fight. 

We guessed that it would be somewhat difficult to hold the Soviet 
pattern trials in countries that had known something of the democratir 
procedures, and consequently we got tapes of the broadcasts of this 
trial, and played them back over our facilities, pointing out how 
wooden and how leaden, how completely unnatural the testimony 
was, not because we had any particular sympathy for Mr. Slansky 
who was guilty of many crimes, but because what the regime was 
trying to do with this trial was completely false and unworthy. 

After the trial was over we received as a reaction immediately 
from no lesser source than the Prime Minister of the country who 
said, ‘The news of the unmasking and arrest of Slansky caused alarm 
and despondency in the camp of our enemies.”” That is us. ‘Their 
loudspeakers are pouring forth all sort of lying provocative reports 
and fabrications. One of the things they are trying to make people 
believe is that after Slansky’s case no one’’—when Mr. Zapotocky 
says no one, he means no one inside the Communist party—‘can feel 
sure of his fate in Czechoslovakia.” This last “‘no one can feel sure 
of his fate in Czechoslovakia”’ is a literal quote from one of our broad- 
casts. 

: have several other examples of a similar kind which I can give you 
‘ne of them Mr. Barmine has already given you the broad picture of 
m Russia during the course of Congressman Madden’s investigation 
into the Katyn massacres, carried very fully over a period of 2 months, 
aud here is the response in one of the satellite press. Mr. Barmine 
snowed it to you in Pravda. Here is an entire page devoted to this. 

Senator Green. Is that 2 pages? 

Mr. Armrraas. No, this is only one page, sir. It is continued on 
the back page. It is a page and a half I believe. 
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AUDIENCE TO WHICH VOA APPEALS 


Senator HickeNLoopger. Let me ask you, Mr. Armitage, where is 
vour chief appeal? Is it to the older people of these countries behind 
the Iron Curtain or is it to the younger people? Are you reaching 
the older people and not the younger people? What is your reaction 
to that, or what is your view? 

\Mir. Armitage. Mr. Chairman, I think this is probably where we 
part, somewhat, company with BBC. We aim our broadcasts; first 
of all we try to reach everybody who is opposed to communism, and 
even to convince some of those who might be on the fence, but the 
dominant factor in our selection of what we are going to say and what 
we try to get across is the young people and the workers and coincident, 
of course, with the young people, the people that are actually in the 
armies in these countries. 

And I think that in that we have been very successful because the 
picture of reaction that we get from the refugees—and there have 
been quite a number, thousands of them from behind the Curtain 
since we started our increased campaign—paint almost entirely the 
same picture. 

| would say that with the intellectual classes, the older classes, that 
BBC was equal, if not more popular, than the Voice of America. | 
think that the evidence would bear me out amply that with the 
ounger people and workers, there is absolutely no question whatso- 

that we are much the most influential and listened-to station. 


VOA EXECUTION OF STATE DEPARTMENT POLICY 


Senator Green. What is the attitude of the Polish people towards 
hanges in boundaries? 

Mr. ArmiraGe. That, of course, sir, as you know is absolutely the 

st sensitive issue. The Poles feel very strongly that they have a 

t to the occupied territories, and one of the most effective pieces 
{ Communist propaganda is to the effect that the West intends to 
these areas back to Germany in some kind of a deal. This is a 

verv difficult one for us to refute because our position on these terri- 
tories, as you know, is not firm 

We have taken the position that this must await a peace treaty, 
so we could only harp on the fact that the issue is not resolved and 
that we have not taken a stand 

Senator Green. In such cases it is very important to take the 
note sounded by the State Department; is it not? 

Mr. ArmiraGce. On an issue like this, sir, you may rest assured we 
never say a word without getting it cleared 

Senator GREEN. That is an illustration of the fact the State Depart- 
ment ought to determine the things to talk about and the things not 
o talk about. 
Mr. Armiraace. Absolutely, sir. I am not an expert in the work 
of high level governmental organizations. I think what is most 
essential is that the importance of this weapon and the actual finger 
in the operations of this weapon, this psychological weapon that we 
have, should be appreciated and used on the very highest level. | 
think if this is so, | am not sure it makes much difference organiza- 


i 
‘ 
{ 
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tionally whether we are in or out, because the line would certa 
have to be worked out so that we would have only one policy 

Senator Green. It has been said in these hearings by some 
there should be consultation between the two. Although there is on 
head, it would seem that there is very modified authority. 

Mr. ArmrraGe. I think this means consultation before the decision 

Senator GREEN. I just wanted vou to express your views on that 
if you had any. 

Senator HickeENLooperR. Thank you very much, Mr. Armitage 
Your full statement, as I said a moment ago, will go into the record 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Armitage is as follows 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. ARMITAGE 


I would first of all like to thank this committee sincerely for the privileg 
testifying before it I am the chief of the operating branch that broadcasts 
Kastern Europe, and we who write the programs that are broadcast have long bi 
itching for the chance to tell our story, that is, not the big, broad poliey pi 
but what we actuallv sav to our audiences 

It seems to be generally agreed that ag “fee Scania 

id the Tron Curtain, bu here still 
at to say and how it should 
‘ving to keep hese peopl on our sid and win over thoss 
hat, if we bolster t} 14 
moral backing 


will dra 


strugs 
The 
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free world gro\ 


claim of a solid bloé of 800 mil 
th fr world The Ovi 
{ he presence of 3 


laily struggle Ve can do little to lighte 


alize that talk is a poor substitute for action Nevertheless 


his hand We can lambast the Communist regime when it cuts 
condemns his brother in mock trials or set up labor camps or fail 
goods in return for his labor We can berate the Soviet Union 
country or calls its trade agreements aid or tries to make a mockery 
traditions, language, and customs We can mock his Communist overlord 
tentions to peace, their destruction of his freedoms, their perversion of hi 
tutions, their failure to live up to extravagant promises, And, when it 
priate, we can carefully paint the strife-ridden, poewr-mad, dog-eat-dog state 
the leadership of the Communist Party in his country When we do these thing 
we are often saving what he already knows or feels. But that’s like agreeing wit! 
another man’s opinions; nothing is more pleasing, and, in this case, doubly so 
because the listener is not free to give voice to th or fee lings of his This ils 
knows that the Communists themselves are reminded by these broadcasts of th 
people’s hatred for them, of their lack of popular support in their ‘People’s 
Democracies”, and he knows that the Communists think twice when they ar 
reminded that America stands beside him and is interested in his daily problems 
The power of the free world thus brought into the listener’s living room does help 
him to resist the pressures that constantly bid him to knuckle under 

How well are we doing this task? Not well enough, certainly. Our informa- 
tion about events and situations within the Curtain countries particularly leaves 
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be desired and what we do get is gathered with needs other than ours ir 
3ut, in the main, I think we are already doing a good job could cite 
ions of dollars spent to keep our Voice out of Eastern Europe or attacks 
Voice by the very top officials in each country or specific examples in which 


ek Jarecki, the ish pilot who flew the Soviet Mig 


t 

arrassed the Communist regimes, l think | would rather close with 
ms 
I 


pt from Lt 
lahdl pooudaty: This letter arrived in o Polish Service, quite unsolicited 
you, last Wednesday. These few sentences are verbatim translations of 
wrote from Chicago: 
advantage of my stay in America to write to the Polish Section of the 
America. | have often listened to the Voice of America it Poland, in 
fact that this was prohibited to us in the army and even though I 
1 would be subject to severe reprisals on the part of the superior 
nist authorities, if I were caught listening. I wish to extend my 
ole Polish Section of the Voice of America for their work. The people 
listen to you, they listen to you everywhere in the country, and they 
confidence in you. All in Poland, young and old, are thirsting for 
rmation from America and about America. ‘The people in Poland know 
f America is the voice of the Government of tl por 


LNanks 


1¢ world, the onlv country that Soviet Russia fear 
Poland listen eagerly to thi s Voice 

that the people in Poland trus he Voice of 
live by the broadcasts of the Voice of America 
extensive t } } 


ody liste: 


STATEMENT OF JOHN ALBERT, CHIEF, GERMAN SERVICE, INTER- 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING SERVICE 


witness will be Mr hn Albert, 


International Broadcasting Serv 
rt, your biographi al sketch will go into the 1 


eatin ‘al sketch of John Albert is as follows:) 


Sxetcu Or Jonn ALBERT, Curer, GERMAN Service, VOA 
iary 28, 1‘ ustr ttended high school and colleg 
udies at Vienna | rsity with a doctor of laws degr« Graduat: 

ina School of Journalism during the same year. 
i932 to 1939 reporter, editor, and later assistant managing editor of the 
central European news agency (Europapress). Left Austria in 1939, ss 
cupation finished his career as a journalist there. After 1 year in Belgium, 
for his American visa, immigrated to the United States in February 1940 
ired American citizenship by naturalization on May 17, 1945. From Ma 
0 November 1942 assistant foreign news editor with the Columbia Broad- 

g System, New York. From 1942 to 1945 with the Office of War Informa- 

first as propaganda analyst, then Chief of the Monitoring Service, and 

lv Chief of the Analysis and Intelligence Division, GS-13. Transferred to 

War Department in October 1945 to go to Nuremberg as chief English- 
German court interpreter at the International Military Tribunal. Returned to 
United States in 1946, joine d the staff of the German Service of VOA January 
147 Became Chief of the German Service in August 1947, a job he still 


ds. Present job grade: GS-14. 
OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN SERVICE, IBS 


Senator HickENLoopEeR. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Atrert. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say my statement is 
short. I will quote from it even less, but as chief of Language Service 
| would like to read part of this statement and then illustrate a few 
concrete points from my attached paper. 
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I am the Chief of an operating unit and responsible for the entire 
daily radio output to Germany. I am not an executive. I write my- 
self, and since 1947 when I was appointed to this job, I must have 
written and spoken at least 1,500 political commentaries. 

I do not believe and I do not expect you to believe that all these 
1,500 commentaries and the work which my colleagues have done can 
bear vour critical inspection, but I am deeply convinced that we are 
serving a cause to the best of our ability with considerable success 
Whatever has happened in these years and what has been said about 
us, justly and unjustly, we are proud to work for this cause. 

Our morale is not low because we are not trembling for our jobs 
All of us have made a living before we entered Government service 
but I, and with me the men and women who work in the service, fee] 
that there is a spot where we can serve this country better than any- 
where else. 

What are we trying to achieve? To convey the meaning of American 
policies to the people in Germany, but beyond this the meaning of 
American life, not of its materialistic values alone, but of its cultural 
and spiritual values. 

Concretely speaking, we are trying to convince the people of Western 
Germany that the future of the free world lies in closer cooperation of 
all the free peoples of Europe. 

German participation in the European Defense Community is 
the only solution, and not a “without me” attitude or some imaginary 
neutrality. And to the people in Berlin and the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many, we try above all to convey the feeling that they are not alone, 
not forgotten. 

We know that we have a great responsibility when speaking to 
people who risk freedom and even life when they listen to us. We 
know ours can never be a 9-to-5 job from which one goes home and 
forgets. 

We know years of Nazi and Communist propaganda has built up 
anti-American prejudices and suspicions in Europe. We know we 
cannot liberate our friends behind the Iron Curtain with radio pro- 
erams alone, but we know that we can keep up hope and courage and 
the will to live, and that we are actually doing just that. 

I have been in Berlin several times since I started broadcasting. 
I have spoken to people from the Soviet zone who traveled for many 
hours just to see the man whose voice they had heard so often. 

This is the part of my statement I would care to quote, and then, 
Mr. Chairman, without duplicating m any way the testimony of my 
many predecessors, I would like to give a few concrete examples in 
our German program for the many questions and answers which were 
given here. 

VALUE OF VOA IN GERMANY 


You stated yourself, Mr. Chairman, that every head of an operation 
believes his is the most important and unique. I am no exception, 
but I think that in my area the facts are on my side. 

Germany is in a unique position because we are broadcasting to an 
area which is partly free, Western Germany, to a city behind the Iron 
Curtain, Berlin, and to the Soviet zone of Germany which for all 
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actical purposes is behind the Iron Curtain, so we have all the prob- 
lems, the free world, the half world and the unfree world. This unique 
position of Germany may make it interesting if you give me a few 
ninutes for a few examples. 

We have been asked repeatedly in this hearing: Is radio an im- 
portant medium, and there are many doubts that in the free world 
vith press pamphlets and everything else you need radio programs. 
Vell, 1 must say that every scientific survey by German organizations 
show that in Germany radio in free Germany still is the most important 
medium. It is regarded as more important by the population than 
even the newspapers. 

Now I said we are unique. I can give you another example. The 
Soviet radio effort to Germany is the greatest radio effort, greater 
han to any other country in Europe. 

The combined Soviet and satellite radio programs to Germany 
louble the combined programs of BBC and the Voice. This point, 
as many, many others show, is that the Soviets are well aware of 
what it would mean if Germany could be effectively neutralized 
vould be brought over into the Soviet camp. 


NUMBER OF LISTENERS IN GERMANY 


Now again and again the question came up, are we heard? 

Well, we are again in a unique position. In Germany it is not a 
question whether 2, 3, 5, or 200 people come over and they can be 
interviewed. In Germany the basic problem is where to take the 
funds to interview the average of a minimum of 1,500 people who are 
coming over from the Eastern Zone to Western Berlin. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. 1,500 in what period of time? 

Mr. Apert. 1,500 a day. And I don’t think the Congress of the 
United States will ever give us the funds even to ask a single question 
of all these people: ‘‘Do you listen to the Voice?’ But there are 
thousands who have been interviewed by various organizations, 
including German organizations that have said so, and I can only 
relate my personal experience last December when I was in Berlin 4 
days and instead of looking at the sights, I spent my time in 15 
refugee camps, and you must take my statement for it, but when I 
was introduced to the people as Mr. Albert, they knew who I was. 

I come again to the poll figures. The New York Times said we 
are being heard by 38 million in Western Germany, which is a printing 
mistake. I do not claim this figure. I am, as my colleague, Mr. 
Lowenthal knows, very suspicious of polls. 

Senator GREEN. You don’t mean P-o-l-« 

Mr. AtBpgert. P-o-l-l-s. Because I personally believe you can ask 
people whether they like yellow cars and you get simple answers, but 
if you deal with the human mind and emotions, it is not as ienelie 

If the British Broadcasting Corporation who, however you may 
feel about it, is a competitor in this field, makes a survey in Germany 
and comes to the conclusion that we have 8 million regular listeners 
and they have only three and a half, and we have three times more 
listeners today in Western Germany and six times more listeners in 
West Berlin, I am willing to believe it. 
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LISTENER ATTITUDE TOWARD VOA 


A further point I want to make here is that I think, Mr. Chairman 
you are still not satisfied by our figures and you come back to th 
question: How can so many newspaper people, businessmen, peop 


in our Embassies, say we are not listened to when we come up wit 
figures. I think I have a very simple answer. We have a regular 
audience in Western Germany of 8 million. We have a population 
of 40 million. Any time you take the trouble, you will find people 
who listen to us, don’t listen to us, or who don’t like us. In this 
country the most popular program, which I don’t like, is “I Love 
Lucy,’ which is about 8 million listeners. I am willing to find you 
at least several hundred, just to pick them from the street, who do 


not like the program l you come into a free country where vou 
hav e thousands and I illions of people, even the most popular progran 
will have enemies 
No. 2, Lam sure it is correct that there are many exchange studen 
who come here who critici e the Voice I myself have spoken to 
maybe 3,000 students since 1947, and I know there were at leas 
sf veral do eu who eriti I ed the Voice very freely. When | ask 
them, ‘‘When did vou listen last to the Voice,” I found out 
Now, I am very free to admit that in 1946 in Germany, I 
; It is even easier for me to admit beca 
ritic of the Voice during wartime 
to Nuremberg for the Army in 1945, and I came back 
I said, “The Voice is not as good as it should be,’’ lereupo 
periors put me in the German service and I have tried eve 
not to be a victim of this statement. 
it I believe that in the years 1947 to 1953 we have really achieved 
something in Germany, and | 


su 


am deeply and sincerely worried that 
we are at the moment at the peak of our prestige and that we will go 
down by cuts and other measures. 

I have only one more thing to say on this listening, and I think 
it has been best summed up by a German newspaper which made 
the following statement: 

The Voice of America was once imposed on the German radio stations by the 
Americans. Today it is a much discussed “contribution”? which is offered by thi 
United States on the basis of free contractual agreements. In the beginning, it 
was the fashion, later the custom, to abuse the American program—and yet to 
listen to it with pleasure and interest. 


I hope this explanation goes a little further. 


RELAY PROGRAMS ON LOCAL GERMAN STATIONS 


Now one more point. You have asked repeatedly, what do relay 
programs mean and why do local stations relay our programs? 

I don’t think I have to explain again how a relay works. My 
predecessors have done this. 

But in Western Germany we had for many years as an occupation 
duty a program on the West German stations which the station had 
to carry whether they like it or not. 

In 1951 we came over and we said, “If you don’t like it you don’t 
have to take it any more. You are independent stations. Would 
you like to make a voluntary agreement for the relay of the Voice,” 
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nd the four most powerful stations in Western Germany said, 
“Yes, we will.” 

This agreement provides that it can be given notice to, obviously. 
The stations could have given notice on January 1 of this year. 
They have not, in spite of everything which has been said about the 
Voice, which was freely printed in the German papers. They have 
ot given notice because they are satisfied with the program. 

The next question I have repeatedly been asked is, why do we 
need a relay from the United States in a free country? What is 
he need for it? Why should we have a program? 

[ think a German station director has given the only answer to 
this. Mr. Beckmann, director of the Frankfort radio network and 
chairman of the Association of German Broadcasters, was inter- 
viewed by me on August 2, 1951. I asked him the pointed question: 

Why do you, Mr. Beckmann, as a manager of a German station, feel that 


‘re is still need for a daily VOA relay over German statio 


I Le answ ered: 


I feel our audience must expect from us that we secure for it such a firsthand 
report from the center of world events that the nitec ates n loubt rep 


; 


ents. Even if we were able to send a staff of our own reporter America. 


could not hope to give such an authoritatiy an ed picture of official 


(merican thinking, of the reaction to the Ar 


regard this VOA relay as our daily interview 
CONTENTS OF VOA PROGRAMS 


This is the opinion of the director of the most powerful German 
station, Repeatedly the question has been asked whether the Voice 
should restrict itself to public pronouncements. I do not want to 
go into this, but I want to say one thing. There is no radio oper- 
ation in the entire world which broadcasts to other countries which 
has ever attempted to restrict its programs to official announcements, 
and for one reason, that nobody would listen. It would be extremely 
dull. 

You can make every effective use of a speech as important as the 
President’s speech of April 16. You can make use of it for 1 day, 
2 days, 3 days, but you cannot keep a mass audience if you just 
give speeches. You must find a way to bring the major policy state- 
ments down to his level. You must tell a person in the Soviet Zone 
of Germany who listens to us for hope and inspiration what it means. 
I just felt that I must make that statement. 

I have a very complete example for what it means to go beyond 
official statements. I think you will all agree with me that covering 
the American election campaign is one of the best ways of showing 
democracy in action. We have done this, but not just by statements 
of the two candidates. We sent a special events team out into the 
country and we covered, for instance, the speeches former President 
Truman made in Sacramento, of the truth squad and you, Senator, in 
Sacramento. We covered New Orleans, speeches of both candidates, 
and out of this trip of about 2 weeks came a one-half hour documentary 
program. It happened to be good and it was carried by all German 
stations. 

This answers the testimony of one of our top United States officials 
who asked the question why you need 80 hours to do a half-hour pro- 

31024—53—pt. 2——80 
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gram. I will be ready any time somebody wants to test me to write a 
half-hour program alone. You can write 15 minutes of news and 15 
minutes of commentary. Only a sophisticated audience like our Ger 
man audience would never listen. 

They would say, “We want 5 minutes’ commentary on one event, 
minutes on a domestic event, interview program, features on cultur: ’ 
life in the United States, we want you to interview the coal miners and 
ask how they live and so on.” 


PICTURING AMERICAN LIFE TO AUDIENCES ABROAD 


This brings me to one more point which I must confess has made 
me very angry, and that is the statement of American officials, news 
paper people and businessmen that we are broadcasting all over the 
world about the two cars in a garage and about refrigerators and 
washing machines, and that we have just made people angry and 
gotten them envious. We have broadcast about cars and refrigerators 
and washing machines, but in this context. In the Soviet Zone in 
Germany, as in all satellite countries, the women have equality 
They have the equality to work in coal mines, work night shifts in 
heavy work. They can do everything which nobody in a free country 
would ask a woman to do. There is only one thing they can’t do 
They can’t have time to raise their children, to provide for their home 
and take part in community life, because they are much too tired for 
it. 

If we tell these women that the so-called gadgets of American society 
make it possible for our women to live a decent life, to have a job, to 
bring up children and still take time out for cultural and economic life, 
we have given these women a better hope for the future. 

[ am not describing how a washing machine works, but the women in 
the Soviet Zone want to know whether American women have some 
help, some understanding. I have seen in Siuttgart an exhibition of 
MSA, the house of the future, and have seen and heard the remarks of 
German women in this house. 

There was no envy, there was no anger. There was a certain sad- 
ness that their country is not so far yet, but when people ask me, “‘ Why 
do you broadcast in addition to news and commentary, features on 
American life, and so much,’”’ because it is about 70 percent about life 
in America, my answer is two-fold. First, as long as the Soviet prop- 
aganda seriously asserts that life in the Soviet Union, life of a coal 
miner, in the Soviet Union is better than that of an American worker, 
we must give the audience an idea of how we live. That is one point. 

This is the second. These people live like in a great prison, like i in a 
concentration camp. Why do you keep up morale in prison? You 
hope for a future. You hope outside there are people who are happier, 
whose luck and fate you can once more share. You cannot keep up 
morale and hope behind the Iron Curtain if you don’t tell these people 
in a very clear manner, but tactfully, that we have achieved security 
and a better life. 

I don’t know of any other message by which we could convince 
people that it is worth while to live and wait and fight for democracy. 
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ACTIVITIES OF VOA AND HIGH COMMISSIONER IN GERMANY 


[ am almost finished. I have one more point. I have promised 
vou that Germany is unique. It is unique in this respect. There are 
bitter battles between the local Embassy staffs and the Voice here, 
who should get the money to do programing. There is a very unique 
situation in Germany. Our radio operation in Germany found out 
that you cannot place locally produced programs over Geiman sta- 
tions because German stations can do it better and they are not inter- 
ested in local production, so at the moment the German service of the 
Voice is using public funds by the High Commissioner in Germany to 
produce a package program here in the United States whic h is played, 
and every single | record of it, over German stations. This is done to 
the satisfaction of the High Commissioner, the German stations and 
the directors of the German stations, who have again and again de- 
manded that it be continued because they want American authen- 
ticity and flavor in the programs. 

Some of my German friends ask me, ‘““Why don’t you stay in Ger- 
many and have a staff there?’’ I said in addition to our staff in New 
York it would be fine, but if we all go over, it would be an American 
Voice in Germany, but not the Voice of America to Germany. You 
cannot interpret American policies and American life living in the 


» 


other countries, because after 2 weeks you would be out of touch. 
ATTITUDE OF GERMAN GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE TOWARD VOA 


You might ask me one more thing, and that is what does the Fed- 
eral Government and what do the people really in authority think of 
the Voice of America? I want to give you two examples of recent 
date. 

The Federal Chancellor of the German Republic visited this 
country. At the end of this visit he invited me to the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria for an exclusive interview, and the same day refused interviews 
of American newspapers in the German language. When he received 
me for this interview, which was carried by every German station, he 
thanked us for the coverage the Voice of America had given his visit, 
and he added: 

“IT would never have gotten as much air time over the German 
stations while I am there,’ meaning the German stations are ready to 
give the Voice of America every day free of charge 15 minutes’ politi- 
cal programing at almost their best listening time, but they are not 
ready to give their Chancellor 15 minutes a day. 


FIANANCING RADIO AND PUBLICATIONS IN GERMANY 


Senator HickENLoopErR. Maybe the American information program 
is putting more dollars into those stations than the Chancellor is. 

Mr. Atsert. The American information program doesn’t pay 
a penny to these stations, if | may contradict you, Mr. Chairman. 
These are independent German stations that don’t need our money, 
because they are supported by listener fees. 

Senator HicKLENLOoPER. The information program is subsidizing 
a great many publications in Germany today. 
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Mr. ALBerr. It has never subsidized publications. That is give: 
and loaned money to the plant facilities for these free papers, plant 
facilities which otherwise would have fallen back into the hands of 
former Nazi owners. 

[ think there is a great difference in supporting the free press to 
buy plant facilities regardless of whether these papers support ow 
policy of the dav, or letting those plants fall back into Nazi hands and 
having a Nazi press. I want to just point out that this charge is not 
justified. 

Senator HickeENLoopER. The money is going in 

Mr. ALserr. It is not going in any more. One revolving loan 
fund has been established and these loans are being paid back. The 
radio stations we established when we came in we turned over to the 
Germans, and they are now independently run and very well financed 
stations. 

[ wish that the Voice of America had plant facilities as the German 
stations have 

Senator Green. You speak about not letting the plant fall back 
into Nazi hands; but is it not more important for Nazis to control 
the press than the plant? 

Mr. Atserr. | have an easy answer to this, Senator. We es- 
tablished a free licensed press in Germany after the Nazis, where we 
did not permit people with Nazi taint to either publish or edit the 
paper. These people took over the facilities existing. 

Then when the Federal Republic was consolidated, the question of 
the property came up and we did not succeed in getting this property 
into the hands of these people, so there was a question whether the 
former Nazi owner, after the licensing system was given up, would get 


hold of these plants again and start publishing, so we felt it was much 
better to loan the free and democratic press money to buy these plants 
and continue, and the policy was sound because a great overwhelming 
majority of the German press is democratic today. There is no 
doubt about it. 


ANTI-COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES OF VOA 


Senator HickeNLooper. I can only wish—and this is not personal to 
you at all—that we had been as zealous in keeping the Communist 
sympathizing elements out of the German press after the war as we 
were in keeping the Nazis out. They are both reprehensible. 

Mr. AuBerr. Senator, I agree with you, but I don’t think the 
Communists are a strong force in Western Germany. A witness before 
another committee has been asked why do we spend so many million 
dollars in the information program in Germany if there are so few 
Communists, aad J think he answered, ‘‘Maybe because we have been 
spending so much money, there are so few Communists.’’ 

You can’t have it both ways. In other countries we are accused 
for not having fomented revolution. We are asked, why do we broad- 
cast for 3 years to South America and there is still anti-American 
feeling. 

| would say, how would the feeling be if we did not broadcast? The 
moment the Voice of America is powerful enough to supplant arms and 
weapons and diplomacy and policy and with a single broadcast to get 
people to go over, I don’t think we will ever be able to reach that 
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point. I think we must be fair. The Voice is not a failure just because 
here is anti-American sentiment in Germany, and please don’t blame 

» personally if Parliame loesn’ s EDC. We e: lve 
ne personaly 1 arhament doesn't pass & ’ e can only con- 
tribute, we cannot change world events. 

There is one more statement I have. I think you all agree that the 
mayor of Berlin is probably the greatest living authority on the city’s 
battle against communism. When the mayor came to this country in 
the middle of discussion about the Voice of America, he was, I must 
say, so angry that he came to me and he said: 

I have very little time but I want to visit the Voice of America and speak from 
the Voice of America as a demonstration of what I think about it 

He was asked by me in an interview what he thinks about the Voice 
of America and he said: 

On the TV program, Meet the Press, I was asked what I thought of the Voice 
ff America programs. I said that I could only refer to what I know, what I hear, 
what I have seen. I know that these programs play and enormous role in our 
lailv lives, and that they mean still more to the people in the Soviet zone 

The mayor wasn’t satisfied with this tribute, and it was broadcast 
over all stations in Germany, and there has been so far only one 
protest by a paper which just doesn’t like the United States and 
wanted to hit us. The mayor wrote me a personal letter and said: 

In our fight against the Communist aggression the support given by you to 
Germany and to the Berliners in the Eastern Zone especially has been extremely 
helpful. 


[ have decided whenever I get letters that this man an 
was in Germany and said, ‘Well, you are not listened to,” I'd 


| that man 
id hi 

a copy of the mayor’s letter and I am extremely satisfied 
solution. 

| would like to say in conclusion, in 7 years of hard work we have 
won an uphill fight for the confidence of the German radio station 
and what is even more important, the confidence has been one of the 
great masses of the German people. In no country of the world do 
we have such a large audience, and in no country do we receive such 
. large amount of mail. 

Mail has been mentioned very often. The German service is unique 
again. It received 56,000 letters in 1952, which is the largest number 
received, 


ABOLISHING CERTAIN VOA ACTIVITIES IN GERMANY 


| want to make one more statement. Our audience mail about which 
you have heard so much is being abolished. Our program booklet, 
which also was mentioned here, is being abolished, although the 
German edition alone had 500,000 copies. The book is being abolished 
this summer, but we didn’t get the March-April issue out in time. 
Yet we received a telegram from our radio station in Berlin in which 
the station said: 

We urgently need the March-April issue. There are thousands of demands. 
We will have to tell our listeners that we can’t fill it 

Senator GREEN. What was the date? 

Mr. Ausert. The March-April issue has not come out. We have 
only one more issue which we call Spring-Summer, and of which we 
can only send a limited number. 
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Senator HickENLoopEerR. Do you usually bring the March-April 
number out in May? 

Mr. Atsert. No, but the people begin to ask now. The March- 
April issue reaches them the middle and end of April. If May comes 
and they haven’t gotten it, they complain. 

| have spoken to many listeners’ meetings in German cities, and 
the most serious complaint I got was not about program content, but 
that this or that person hasn’t received his program booklet on time. 
These complaints come in now, and as we aren’t permitted to say, 
“Sorry, we have no money to get it out,’’ I] don’t know what we will 
answer, 

If the German station directors would believe only part of the 
accusations and criticisms leveled against us, they would certainly 
not carry out our program, but we achieve this position of influence 
by making it more effective. without ever forgetting the message we 
want to put across. 

German service is in a more fortunate position than others that have 
been eliminated, but by cutting one-third of its strength in one year 
it will mean a serious impairment of the program, and lead to a loss 
of the present position in Germany. 

My plea therefore is not for continuing a voice that can only 
breathe with difficulty and get out a whisper. My plea is either that 
it should be permitted to continue putting out a quality product or 
close down altogether. We are not selling soap chips. We are 
selling the most precious goods there are. We are selling the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Senator HickeENLooppr. That is a very interesting and very 
persuasive statement. 

Mr. Ausert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


QUALITY OF GERMAN USED BY VOA BROADCASTERS 


Senator HickenLoorer. I want to raise this question concerning 
criticisms I have heard 2 or 3 times in Germany itself. Again, may 
I assure you that this is not critical of you. I have never heard 
criticism of you over there, but I have heard the repeated criticism 
that we use people in broadcasting to Western Germany, who, while 
they attempt to speak the German language, are manifestly not 
German. They are not accepted by the German people as one of them. 

They say these people are foreigners attempting to impress ideas 
upon them, and they say, “We have had a lot of propaganda.” 

Mr. Atgerr. I am happy you asked this question, Mr. Chairman, 
to follow your advice. 

Senator HickenLoorer. I want to thank you because I am so 
used to that answer. 

Mr. Atnert. May I answer first, there is not a single person on the 
staff of the German service at this moment whose native language 
isn’t German. 

No. 2, a recent newspaper article in Stuttgart attacked the local 
radio station severely for its bad language, and then it said verbatim: 

It has come to the point when we want to hear good German, we must listen 
to the Voice of America, 


We have been constantly attacked by people in Germany, by 
American visitors, by American officials in Germany that we are 
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sounding too German, that we are sounding like a voice of refugees, 
that we should use Americans with accents. When we do ‘that, then 
the German audience complains, “He has an accent.”’ 

I found out one thing. I flatter myself in speaking a decent 
German, although some complain it has an Austrian flavor. When 
| came to Germany people said, “You speak with an American 
accent.” I found out they meant American intonation. You 
cannot live in this country 10 or 15 years without acquiring American 
intonation. 

I believe the Voice of America should not hide. We should not 
pretend to be broadcasting to the Soviet Zone from Potsdam, Platz, 
Berlin. The Voice of America, when it has certain American intonation 
and habits, that is fine. 

As far as forms of broadcasting, the informal American approach 
is very much liked by audiences, though not by stuffed shirts in the 
German radio stations. 

Senator HickeNLooperR. That is very true, but I think the success 
of salesmanship—and that is what this is, for we are trying to sell 
something—depends upon seeing what appeals to the purchaser to 
the greatest possible degree, and then domg everything we can to 
present our product in the manner which is most acceptable to the 
purchaser. 

Mr. Atsert. Mr. Chairman, I agree fully. That is why we are 
only using people whose mother language is German. In the reduc- 
tion in force now, I will probably end up with a lot of people who do 
not speak German without an accent, but will have to take them. 


PENALTIES FOR LISTENING TO VOA IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 


Senator GREEN. You said something a while ago that made me 
question what the difference was between the kind of government in 
East Germany and in west Poland. 

Mr. Atsert. There is no difference. Both are Communist dic- 
tatorships under the direction of Moscow. 

Senator Green. That is what I thought. Yet, the previous 
witness, Mr. Armitage, stated that there were no penalties attached 
to listening in to the Voice of America; and you use a very extravagant 
term saving: 

We know we have a tremendous responsibility when speaking to people who 
risk freedom and even life when they listen. 

Mr. Apert. Senator, the explanation is not very difficult. There 
has riever been a law passed forbidding listening to the Voice of 
America, for obvious reasons. It is very bad domestic propaganda 
to say to your own people, ‘We are afraid of the Voice of America,” 
but there have been numerous cases of people sentenced to 10, 20 
years and even life, for listening to the Voice. The accusation goes 
farther. 

They always say a man who listens to the Voice of America is a 


potential spy, or he has been a spy and has spread the lies within the 


program. They are not foolish enough to say anybody who turns 
on the Voice of America at 7 p. m. will be sentenced to 3 years. They 
say, “Don’t listen to slander.” 

People write, 

We cannot listen to you ¢ some days because our childre 
being in the Communist youth organization, we cannot trust 
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We had the case of a 14-year-old girl who had to flee to West Berlin 
because she mentioned in school that she listened to the Voice of 
America the day before. It was an interesting program, because thy 
teacher started speaking about the brutality of the police in th: 
United States, and we, the night before, had said something about 
P. A. L., the work the New York police do for our youngsters, so 
this girl got up and said to the teacher, ‘‘That is a lie. I listened to 
the Voice of America yesterday and they said so and so.” 

The next day this girl was in West Berlin. I think that answers 
your question. 

Senator Green. But I don’t know if it justifies your saying that 
a person risks his life when there is evidence to the contrary 

Mr. Ausert. | definitely feel people risk their lives. Some people 
don’t get out alive from the concentration camp after 10 years. 

Senator HickenLoopgER. Thank you very much, Mr. Albert 
Your statement will be incorporated in the record. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Albert is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN ALBERT 


If it is agreeable to the committee, I would like to make a very brief and very 
personal opening statement I deeply appreciate the opportunity to come and 
wer searching questions about the aims we have set oursevles in our work and 
results we believe to have achieved. I am the chief of an operating unit 

! am responsible for the entire daily radio output to Germany; I am not ar 
executive, I write myself, and since 1947 when I was appointed to this job, I must 
have written and spoken at least 1,500 political commentaries. I do not believe, 
i do not expect vou to believe, that all these 1,500 commentaries and all the 

rk my colleagues have done, can pass your critical inspection. But | am deep! 
convinced that we are serving a@ cause to the best of our abilitv and with con- 
iderable suecess. Whatever has happened in these years and what has beer 
aid about us justly and unjustly, we are proud to work for this cause. Our 
morale is not low, because we are not trembling for our jobs All of us have 
made a living before we entered Government servict But I, and with me the 


men and women who work in this service, feel that here is the spot where we cai 


erve this country better than anvwhere else. 
What are we trvine to achieve? We are trying to convey the meaning of 
\merican policies to the people in Germany, but beyond this the meaning of 


(American life, not of its materialistic values alone, but of its cultural and spiritua 


\ ICs. 

Concretely speaking, we are trving to convince the people of Western Germany 

that the future of the free world lies in a closer cooperation of all the free peoples 
of Europe, that German participation in the European Defense Community is 
he only solution, and not a ‘‘without me’’ attitude or some imaginary neutrality 
(nd to the people in Berlin and the Soviet Zone of Germany we try, above all, 
to convey the feeling that they are not alone, not, forgotten. We know that we 
have a tremendous responsibility when speaking to people who risk freedom and 
even life when they listen to us. We know that ours can never be a 9-to-5 job 
from which one goes home and forgets. We know that years of Nazi and Com- 
munist propaganda have built up anti-American prejudices and suspicions in 
Europe which even the most generous assistance program for the former enemies 
could not completely overcome. We know that we cannot liberate our friends 
behind the Iron Curtain with radio programs alone, but we know that we can 
keep up hope and courage and the will to live, and that we are actually doing 
that. I have been in Berlin several times since I started broadcasting, I have 
spoken to people from the Soviet Zone who traveled for many hours just to see 
the man whose voice they had heard so often. 

And one more point, if I still have your indulgence. We have been criticized 
either for being too crudely propagandistic or, on the contrary, for being too soft 
in talking about communism. 

If propaganda is understood in its original meaning, which is the conveying of 
true facts about American policies and life in America in order to influence the 
thinking of our audience, then we are indeed engaged in propaganda. If propa- 
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inda is understood to mean crude, abusive language, half truths and distortion, 
en we are not propagandists. I sincerely believe that all the true facts about 
e United States, including all the shortcomings, add up to such a convincing 
ory that we do not have to copy Soviet propaganda methods In facet, we would 
much of our audience if we did. 

his is the first time in my 10 years of Government service that I had the oppor- 
inity to testify about the work we are doing. I am eager to answer every ques- 
on as honestly and as completely as I possibly can 


GERMANY 

urget Area 

Germany today represents a unique and most complex target area. It is not 
ist another West European country. It comprises a free area, the Federal Re- 

iblic of West Germany; a free island surrounded by the Soviets, Berlin; and the 
Soviet Zone which is completely under Communist control 

Radio sets: Radio density in Western Germany is very high, with a total of well 
ver ten million receiver sets—or one set per five inhabitants in the Federal re- 
public, and one per four inhabitants in West Berlin 

Radio density in Eastern Germany is also very high with a total of over three 
million sets, or approximately one set per five inhabitants in Eastern Germany, 
and one set per four inhabitants in East Berlin. 

Position of radio: According to German surveys, West Germans of all walks of 
fe rate radio higher than all other media (including newspapers) as source of 
nformation. 

In Eastern Germany there is no survey available on the relative rating of Com- 
nunist radio versus other Communist information media, but for the bulk of the 
population radio broadcasts from the free world constitute, according to letters 

and refugee interrogations, ‘‘the primary regular source of reliable information 
and contact with the free world.”’ 
Foreiqn broadcasts to Germany 
From: ekly broadcast hour 
U.S. 5. R 
Satellites 
British Broadcasting Company 
France 
Voice of America 
Argentina 
Vatican City 9:45 
Canada 9:30 
Italy , _. 4:50 


An analysis of the total U. 8. 8. R. broadcasting effort shows that Germany is the 
number one target in Moscow’s radio propaganda efforts, as more airtime is de- 
voted to programs directed at the Germans than in any other HKuropean language. 
As can be seen from the above table, Moscow and its satellites broadcast twice as 
much to Germany (91:50 hours) as Voice of America and British Broadcasting 
Company combined (40:20 hours 


I. WESTERN GERMANY 


Domestic radio services: German radio broadcasting is organized on a regions 
basis and controlled by public corporations, operating under State laws. Their 
revenue, deriving from fees on receiving sets, provides a sufficient financial basis. 
Commercial sponsorship of radio programs is ill thought of and still a rare excep- 
tion The main broadcasting centers are located in Munich, Frankfort, Stuttgart, 
Bremen, Baden-Baden, Hamburg and Cologne. All stations operate both on 
medium-wave and FM and present, on a full-day basis, a varied local program. 

Voice of America listening in Western Germany: Voice of America beams an 
exclusive 15-minute program to Western Germany six times a week, which is 
relaved simultaneously by four regional German networks on medium-wave and 
repeated on FM the same day. 

This means that from 6:45 p. m. to 7 p. m. German time, in one of the best 
listening periods, all these local stations broadcast only the Voice of America 
show; and all the German listeners have to do in order to get the Voice of America 
program is to tune in their local station. Although the Voice of America program 
is being shortwaved to Germany from New York, no shortwave receiver is needed 
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to hear it, because it is rebroadcast on medium-wave by the German stations 
| brought within the reach of even the cheapest radio set. 

This favorable arrangement is based on a relay agreement, concluded in Juns 
1951 with the four German networks. The agreement remains in force indefi 
nitely, subject to the right of six month’s notice after January 1, 1953. T 
German stations have so far shown no intention of wanting to terminate tl} 
agreement. The arrangement stipulates that the German stations relay, fri 
of charge, a topical political program by Voice of America, with full editorial 
freedom reserved to Voice of America. In addition, Voice of America provides 
a large-scale platter program, consisting of cultural, musical and educational 

1ows, documentaries, dramatizations, special events spots and sport programs 


se shows, comprising an average of 30 minutes of programing a day, are set 


over on platter or tape and played locally by the German stations who insist 


sake of authenticity and flavor, on having this material prepared in the 
United States \s this is essentially a field program and directly implements 
local mission objectives, it is undertaken in close liaison with and financed by 
HICOG 

Size of Voice of America audience in Western Germany: During the last fe 

irs more than a dozen opinion surveys, sampling a cross-section of from 500 

3,000 persons, were undertaken by HICOG, employing German research inst 

ites, by German organizations such as radio stations, and also by Britis! 
Broadcasting Company 

According to a HICOG survey, completed in October 1952, the present Size 
of Voice of America’s adult audience in the Federal Republic is estimated at more 
than 12 million people. 

And British Broadcasting Company, which would certainly not present figures 
biased in favor of Voice of America, estimates Voice of America listening in Ger- 
many at 8 million as against its own audience of only 3% million. 

Voice of America aims in Western Germany: The basic aims of Voice of America 
are spelled out by Public Law 402 of the 80th Congress. They are: “To promote 
a better understanding of the United States in other countries, and to increase 
mutual understanding between the people of the United States and the people of 
other countries.”’ 

Applied to specific targets, this means the following aims in Western Germany: 

t) To present factual news and news background from the United States; 

to explain in political commentaries, interviews, roundtable discussions, etc., 
American foreign policy and reactions of United States public opinion in respect 
to international events: 

to employ the above means, short of undue pressure and interference in 
German affairs, to impress upon West Germans the need for political action 
consistent with United States policy aims; primarily, at the present time, for 
action bringing Germany into EDC and for wholehearted support of the idea of 
close cooperation with other European countries in strengthening the entire 
free world: 

(d) to provide a basis for better understanding of developments in United 
States domestic political life; 

(e) to illustrate the American scene in its cultural, economic and spiritual 
aspects; 

f) to highlight German-American ties and understanding. 

kiffectiveness of Voice of America program to Western Germany: In evaluating 
the effectiveness of a radio program, we generally ask the following questions: 
What audience does it reach? What influence, if any, does it play in forming 
audience opinion on United States policy and United States actions? How does 
it compare in scope and influence with programs of other countries? What do 
local press and radio people think of the program? What is the audience reaction 
by mail and other means? 

There is ample material available to prove, not that the Voice of Americs 
program has reached maximum effectiveness, which it has not, but rather that its 
role is extremely important. 

Audience reached: According to independent German surveys, and even a 
recent British Broadcasting Corporation evaluation, a minimum of 8 million, and 
possibly as many as 12 million, This is the largest mass audience reached and 
held by Voice of America in any country of the world. 

While in 1946 British Broadeasting Company still had the largest audience in 
Germany, now the latest British Broadcasting Company survey frankly admits 
that Voice of America listeners outnumber those of British Broadeasting Company 
by three to one. 
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Further proof of the success of the Voice of America program in Germany is 
ven by the fact that right now British Broadcasting Company is advertising 

all German newspapers and magagizes, asking for participation in a quiz with 
aluable prizes (including a luxury vacation in England) in order to stimulate 
rreater interest in its German-language programs. 

Local press and radio reaction: After 1945, when radio stations in Germanys 
ere operated under the supervision of the Allied occupation powers, Voice of 
America relays had to be carried by them, whether they liked them or not. And 
in the early years they did not like them. But the German Voice of America 
Service, through a complete reorganization and constant improvement of its 
program, in the years from 1946 to 1951 was able to win the confidence of the 
German station directors and their staffs and the approval of the great majority 
of the radio audience. This is proven by the fact that the German radio stations, 
vhich now are completely independent of American influence and control, con- 
cluded a voluntary relay agreement with Voice of America in 1951 which is still 
in force. No radio station would give free airtime to a foreign program, unless 
it was good and had the approval of the audience Even now, when the value 
of the entire United States information program is seriously questioned in dis- 
cussions here in the United States, the German station directors have shown no 
inclination to make use of the opportunity, if such opportunity were needed, to 
terminate the Voice of America program over their networks 

Last December, in a meeting with all German station directors, attended by 
the deputy IIA administrator, Mr. Morton, and the chief of the German Voice 
of America Service, Mr. Albert, all station directors voiced their approval of the 
German Voice of America program. In addition, one station requested the in- 
auguration of a new program, a transatlantic quiz, in order to further mutual 
understanding between the two countries. This program was started, with great 
suecess, on April 4. 

Among the numerous testimonials given to us by the German radio executives 
in the past, the following two may be of particular interest: 

On December 11, 1952, the director of the South German 
Dr. Fritz Eberhard, wrote Mr. Albert a letter, in which bh: 
like to miss the occasion to drop you a few lines about your 
tions in the United States. You yourself and your staff have, witht programs, 
been of real service to us. I myself listened to two of the programs and in 
both cases, I myself, and I am sure very many German listeners, gained an ex- 

cellent insight into the functioning of democracy in America 

On August 2nd, 1951, Mr. Eberhard Beckmann, Director of » Frankfort 
radio network and chairman of the Association of German broadcasters, was inter- 
viewed for Voice of America. Among others he was asked the following questior 

“Why do you, Mr. Beckmann, as a manager of a German station, feel that there 
is still need for a daily Voice of America relay over German stations?”’ 

He answered: “T feel, our audience must expect from us that we secure for it 
such a first-hand report from the center of world events that the United States 
no doubt represents. Even if we were able to send a staff of our own reporters to 
America, we could not hope to give such an authoritative and speedy picture of 
official! American thinking, of the reaction to the American people to events ete. 
I regard this Voice of America relay as our daily interview with the United 
State:.’”’ 

As to German press reaction to Voice of America, it is often colored by political 
considerations. Thus, some newspapers close to the Socialist opposition have 
attacked Voice of America’s strong stand for EDC. But in general, whether 

critical or favorable, the German press agrees that Voice of America programs 
present a quick and accurate picture of United States thinking 

Representative of numerous fnendly editorials on Voice of America is the 
following, printed in the ‘‘Frankfurter Rundschau” on July 2, 1952: 

“The Voice of America was once imposed on the German radio stations by the 
Americans. Today it is a much-discussed ‘contribution’ which is offered by the 
United States on the basis of free contractual agreements. In the beginnings 
was the fashion, later the custom, to abuse the American program—and \ 
listen to it with pleasure and interest.’ 

Voice of America and the Federal Government: Voice of America commentaries 
on United States, German and international events are monitored by the press 
service of the German Federal Government and distributed regularly to members 

of the Parliament. Also the press agencies and press services of the political 
parties transcribe and distribute many commentaries. On many occasions, news- 
papers will reprint Voice of America commentaries in full or in part The inter- 
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view with the new high commissioner, Mr. Conant, on the eve of his departu 
to Germany, was reprinted by 18 large West German papers.) 

On more than one occasion, Chancellor Adenauer himself has quoted Voice 
America statements. On March 25, 1953, in a speech in the Boon Parliament 
Adenauer defended Foreign Seeretary Hallstein against opposition attacks, ir 
connection with a statement Hallstein had made in Washington, by quoting fro 
the Voice of America report on what was actually said. 

During his recent visit to the United States, Dr. Adenauer’s staff made ar 
rangements with Voice of America to give coverage of all Adenauer speeches 
all German radio stations. 

On April 16th, the Charcellor invited the Chief of the German Voice of America 
Service to the Waldorf Astoria for an exclusive interview that was relayed by a 
West German stations. On this occasion, the Chancellor, the Foreign Secretary 
and the Chief of the Federal Press Service thanked Voice of America for its ‘‘Ex 
cellent coverage of the visit and the great service Voice of America was doing in 
Germany.” 

Audience mail: It is generally recognized that audience mail is not the most 
reliable indicator of the popularity of a program. In a country with millions of 
radio sets it does not mean too much when a few hundred letters are written 
However, the German VOA service draws the highest total of audience mail from 
any European country. In 1952, the Voice received 56,000 letters from Germany. 


Il. BERLIN AND THE SOVIET ZONE 


Domestic radio services: For all practical purposes, there are only two mai 
domestic radio systems, the Soviet system, consisting of three networks, all 
centered in East Berlin, and providing an almost identical radio fare all over 
Berlin and the Soviet Zone of Germany throughout the day, and RIAS (Radio in 
the American Sector), the HICOG radio station in West Berlin, which for 22 hours 
a day broadcasts a signal that reaches all of Soviet-occupied Germany and areas 
far beyond, 

VOA listening in Berlin and the Soviet Zone: VOA beams a full hour of pro- 
graming to Berlin on shortwave. All of this is relayed by RIAS on medium 
wave and FM. Thus, the same audience that receives the regular RIAS program 
can also hear all VOAshows, Although RIAS is under American control, operated 
under HICOG and the United States Department of State, the great majority of 
German listeners regard RIAS as “‘their’’ station. To encourage this identifica- 
tion of the population with this station, overt United States programs are not 
originated by it. But RIAS, just as the West German stations do, relays the 
VOA program which carries the overt American message. 

Size of VOA audience: The same surveys mentioned under Western Germany 
were also carried out in West Berlin. According to these, the VOA audience in 
West Berlin is above 1,300,000, again about 3 times as large as that of BBC’s 
German service, 

Obviously, no regular surveys can be undertaken in East Berlin and the Soviet 
Zone. But opinion sampling among the thousands of visitors from the zone who 
have come to RIAS, the additional thousands of refugees who arrive in West 
Berlin (recently more than 30,000 a month) shows beyond any doubt that RIAS 
and VOA have millions of faithful listeners; that the overwhelming majority of 
the population listen to them, 

As to the question of relative popularity of RIAS and VOA, the only program 
ranked higher than VOA shows was the best RIAS show “Berlin Speaks to the 
Zone.”’ West Berliners, when asked which of seven radio programs, including 
those of West German stations, BBC and the Soviet radio, they liked best, 
overwhelmingly mentioned VOA., 

VOA aims in Berlin and the Soviet Zone: In addition to the aims mentioned for 
Western Germany, and applicable to this area, main emphasis is on the following 
lines: 

a) to present United States foreign policy and public opinion, in news comment 
and commentaries, representing American reaction on political events and every- 
day life in the Soviet Zone and in Berlin; 

b) to highlight our determination to maintain our position in free Berlin; 

to support our political actions in respect to the Kast Zone and the Soviet 
regime; 

d) to strengthen the will of resistance among the population in Communist- 
occupied areas in Germany; 

e) to counteract, specifically, indoctrination aims of the Soviet regime; 
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f) to counteract distortions and lies spread about the United States; 

g) to illustrate democracy in action and to satisfy the hunger for information 
bout the United States, specifically information which Communist authorities 
ittempt to withhold; 

h) but, above all, to convey the feeling to our audience that it is not forgotten, 

at we know the conditions under which they live, because, as Mayor Reuter of 

erlin stated during his recent visit to the United States ‘‘No man, however 
rong, can continue life and keep up hope, if he doesn’t have the feeling that he is 
ot alone, that he is not forgotten.” 

Effectiveness of VOA program to Berlin and Soviet Zone: The unique position 

Berlin as an island of freedom behind the [ron Curtain provides tremendous 
ossibilities for determining the effectiveness of the VOA program. The problem 

not how to get the people and ask them, as is the case with other Iron Curtain 
yuntries, but the problem is how to reach and interview the many thousands who 
me over every month, every week, even every day But several hundreds are 
nterviewed every day by German authorities in Berlin, by HICOG, by BBC and 
ther interested agencies. And studies of the results of these mass interviews 
show; to quote one overall report: 

“The VOA has gained a numerous, faithful, and attentive audience in Eastern 
Germany. Listening to VOA programs seems to be widespread among all 
population groups. The importance the VOA has gained in the listeners’ minds 
as a link with the outside world, and especially with the United States is under- 
lined by the fact that most of them declared that they liked the VOA for its 
factual and authoritative information about the United States. Others stressed 
they particularly liked the VOA’s truthfulness and avoidance of slander.” 

VOA and the Soviet radio: It may suffice here to say that Gerhard Hisler and his 
cohorts, with their intimate knowledge of the United States, for years waged a 
most violent anti-American campaign. Their most vicious program ‘Truth 
About America”’ was increased from once to three times a week and filled with 

constant attacks on the VOA program. But much more significant than this is 
the fact that the Soviet Zone information office was dissolved on January 1, 1953, 
and Gerhard Eisler, its head, dismissed, in an obvious recognition of the utter 
failure of his mission. 

Mayor of Berlin and VOA: Mayor Ernst Reuter of Berlin is probably the great- 
est living authority on that city’s battle against communism. During his recent 
visit to the United States he was asked several times about the effectiveness of the 
VOA in this fight against communism. In order to emphasize his stong feelings 
on this point, he visited the German VOA Service and stated: 

“On the nation-wide TV program ‘Meet the Press’ I was asked what I thought 
of the Voice of America programs. I said that I could only refer to what I know, 
what I heard and what Ihaveseen. I know that these programs play an enormous 
role in our daily lives, and that they mean still more to the people in the Soviet 
Zone.” 

Mayor Reuter also wrote the chief of the German VOA service a letter, in which 
he said: “‘In our fight against the Communist aggression, the support given by you 
to Germany and to the Berliners and the Eastern Zone especially, has been 
extremely helpful.” 


STATEMENT OF DWIGHT B. HERRICK, CHIEF, EUROPEAN DIVISION, 
INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING SERVICE 


Senator HickeNnLooper. The next witness is Mr. Dwight B. 
Herrick, Chief of the European Division of the International Broad- 
casting Service. You may proceed, Mr. Herrick. 

Mr. Herrick. | will try to be very brief, as I imagine everyone is 
tired, asIam. Ihave here my biographical sketch for the record. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. That will be incorporated in the record at 
this point. 

(The biographical sketch of Mr. Herrick is as follows :) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKEtTcH oF Dwicut B. HERRICK 


Born April 27, 1910, at Flat River, Mo. Attended public schools in Flat 
River, Chicago, IIl., and Elizabeth, N. J. Attended Colgate University, grad- 
uating with A. B. degree in 1933. 
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Shortly after graduation from college, I joined the National Broadcasting ( 
and remained with that organization until late 1948. The first several vears wit} 
NBC I served in different departments learning the business of radio broadcastin; 
in all its phases ‘ 

In 1940 I was assigned to the public affairs and education department as super 
visor of programs. Was promoted to assistant manager of this department 
1942, In 1943 was appointed manager of the guest velations department, super 
vising a staff of over 200 people, and working in close association with all depart 
ments of NBC, advertising agencies and sponsors, since this was largely a publi: 
relations operatik 

In June 1944, et the request of Dr. James Rowland Angell, former president of 
Yale University and then public service counselor of the National Broadcasting 
Co., I was called back to the publie affairs and education department as its 
manager, and held-this position until 1948. As manager of public affairs and 
education, I was responsible for all programing in these fields, and in this capacit, 
worked in close association with Government agencies and outside national! 
organizations All broadeasts of an educational, political, public affairs, religious 
nature, were under mv direct supervision. This ineluded such regular networ! 
programs as ‘The University of Chicago Round Table,” ‘‘The Catholie Hour,’ 
‘America United,’ ‘‘The University of the Air,’’ ‘‘The Eternal Light,’’ and 
ara others. In 1944-45, was concurrently war program manager responsibl 
for NBC’s implementation of the war effort through various war campaigns and 
such programs as Army Hour, Navy Hour, ete 

In November 1948, I accepted a position with the Department of the Army and 
went to Japan as chief of the radio branch for the Supreme Commander Allied 
Powers. In this capacity | supervised a staff of American and Japanese em 
plovees working in all fields of radio broadeasting, guiding and supervising 
Japanese broadcasters, both officials of the Japanese Broadcasting Corp 
and private broadeasters An integral function of this operation was also to 
guide Japanese Government officials on communications, legislation and enforce 
ment, and I was largely responsible for assisting the Japanese Ministry of Tel 
communications in the drafting of the basic communications laws and the estab 
lishment of the Radio Regulatory Commission by the Japanese Diet in 1950 
This position also entailed the implementation via radio of all SCAP informatio: 
campaigns and occupation objectives. 

Leaving Japan in 1951, I joined the Voice of America in October of that year 
as a special assistant to the Chief of Program Operations. In April and May 
1952, I was Acting Chief of the International Radio Program Division of IBS 
during the absence of the Chief in Europe. Upon his return I was appointed 
Acting Deputy Chief and assisted in the planning, development and coordinatio 
of all activities of the division, 

In the fall of 1952 I spent two months in South America as a member of a 
4-man team observing USIS operations, and evaluating the effectiveness of radio 
in the information program in South America. 

On December 18, 1952, I was appointed Acting Chief of the newly established 
European Division, responsible for directing all operations and programing for 
this division which comprises 26 language services broadcasting to countries 
behind the Iron Curtain and to free countries in Western Europe. 

As a part of my work within the last 10 years, I have been doing a good deal of 
public speaking, addressing various s¢ hools and universities, professional radio 
associations, public service organizations, Army Air Force schools, etc. I hav 
some slight knowledge of the French, Spanish, German and Japanese languages. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS REGARDING VOA 


Mr. Herrick. I believe that I should preface this statement with 
some general conclusions I have reached regarding the Voice of Amer 
ica, during the relatively short time I have “been employed by the De- 
partment ‘of State. I wish to be perfectly frank in stating that | 
joined the organization with some misgivings, not because I questioned 
the value of the work the Voice had been doing or questioned the need 
for such a radio broadcasting service from the United States, but be- 
cause to most people in private business, in which I had been, the 
Voice of America had been generally considered to be some thing of a 
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political football. I was naturally hesitant, from a purely personal 
standpoint, to associate myself with an organization which had a 
reputation through the press and because of pub lic unfamiliarity with 
it, of being something of a tremendous Government boondoggle. 

I felt, however, that I could contribute something to the objectives 
the Voice of American can potentially accomplish, and the years I 
spent in Japan had brought about in me a very belated realization of 
the importance of our international relationships. Also, purely selfish 
reasons resulted in my decision to accept the position with the VOA 

| felt it would be far more interesting work than anything I had ever 
aa before. 

I must say for the benefit of this subcommittee, that I have found 
no reason to regret this decision because, in spite of recent develop- 
ments which have impugned the organization and its effectiveness, | 
have found in a vear and a half association with the Voice of America, 
that it is a tremendously vital organization with, for the most part, 
well -qualified people pe ‘rforming a creditable and effective radio pro- 
graming job both to the free world and behind the Iron Curtain. 1] 
have naturally been conscious of many shortcomings, but no more so 
than the shortcomings in any organization with which I have been 
associated. I have been happy to find on the whole, a very devoted 
and dedicated group of people who are convinced of the importance of 
the work they are doing, and who have done it well. 


VOA AS PROPAGANDA OR INFORMATION MEDIUM 


There seems to be wide differences of opinion both with the Congress 
of the United States and among the general public as to whether o 
not the Voice of America should be a propaganda agency or simply an 
information office broadcasting news and comment on it to various 
parts of the world. I think the question must be asked, what is 
propaganda? It is defined by Webster as ‘‘a plan for the propagation 
of a doctrine or system of principles,” and as a “movement to spread 
particular doctrines, information, et cetera.”’ 

The information services of the United States Government thus 
ultimately become propaganda. The question then is one of tech- 
niques in implementing United States policy, and I feel most strongly 
that this work must be left to the people most qualified to do the job, 
and must not be interfered with beyond the restrictions of policy by 
people whose special sphere is not in the information or propaganda 
field. 

In broadcasting to Europe, the Voice of America aims at two totally 
dissimilar audiences—the world behind the Iron Curtain and the coun- 
tries of free Europe. While the primary objective toward both is essen- 
tially the same, that is, informing the people of all countries of United 
States foreign policy and our basic aims toward a peaceful and free 
world, the implementation of this and the related objectives vary 
greatly not only between the free and slave areas of Europe, but from 
country to country as well. 

In eastern Europe where the Voice of America is the United States 
Government’s only important and effective instrument, the VOA 
nourishes among all Soviet-dominated peoples the hope that they 
may eventually be free. We encourage the intellectual and moral 
rejection of Soviet policy which prohibits their national independence 
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and nullifies all human rights. The program techniques used to this 
area of the world are extremely hard hitting and always related to 
the immediate and constantly changing interests and needs of the 
listening public behind the*Curtain. Source material is largely the 
news of the day, statements of United States officials on matters of 
foreign policy, intelligence reports from reputable sources, et cetera. 
At all times to this area, as elsewhere in the world, the Voice of America 
broadcasts only the truth. The fact that it is the truth makes it no 
less propaganda. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF VOA IN EASTERN AND WESTERN EUROPE 


Is this truthful propaganda effective? It would seem so when the 
Soviet Union goes to such extremes as it does in attempting to prevent 
the truth from ente ring its domain. Vasts sums expended on jamming 
VOA programs is only one illustration of the effectiveness of the 
Voice. It is perfectly true that this jamming by the Soviet Union is 
successful in keeping out some of the broadcasts of the Voice of 
America. But a good percentage still gets in, and through repetition 
and the use of many frequencies, we know that the Voice of America is 
heard behind the Iron Curtain. We know not only because the 
jamming in itself is proof of this, but because defectors from behind 
the Curtain constantly testify to the effectiveness of the Voice. Such 
flights from the satellite countries as that by the Freedom Train in the 
fall of 1951, result directly from the Voice of America and the hope it 
holds out to the slave peoples. We know the same from defectors who 
escape from Latvia in fishing boats, and in airplanes from Czecho- 
slovakia. These events provide recurring testimony to the effective- 
ness of broadcasts from the free world, and specifically from the 
Voice of America. Further proof lies in the fact that the Soviet Union 
has ordered and sponsored a production of a play in all Russian thea- 
ters. This play is entitled ‘“The Voice of America,” and satirizes the 
VOA. If our efforts were not important, effective and dangerous 
enough to the Soviet Union, they would hardly call for this kind of 
treatment since satire is ineffective unless the object of it is so well 
known that it can be recognized under ridicule. We, too, know the 
value of satire and broadcast many programs of this nature to Eastern 
Kurope satirizing Soviet mores. 

In Western Europe the Voice of America, being but one of many 
informational media reaching the people, is only one of many contrib- 
utors toward a further understanding of the United States, our 
foreign policy, our aims, our culture, and the way of life of our people. 
Objectives to Western Europe are to stimulate the desire to strengthen 
national resistance to aggression with our cooperation, to foster the 
concept of the integration of Europe, specifically EDC, and to em- 
phasize the community of interests between the United States and 
Europe in economic, social and cultural matters. Here, even more 
than in Eastern Europe, the major source of material lies in the news 
and the official statements on foreign policy by American leaders. 
In Western Europe, as in Eastern Europe, the Voice of America tells 
its story in. the strongest terms possible, and at all times attempts to 
win and retain the psychological offensive in the cold war which the 
Soviet Union has instigated. 
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Propaganda to Western Europe is in many ways more essential 
than it is behind the Iron Curtain, for the United States has urgent 
need to retain its friends and to prevent the fence-hangers from falling 
the wrong way. Among our allies in Western Europe there is, perhaps, 
more misconception of the United States than in the Soviet Union, in 
spite of the fact that the free world has such easy access to Americans 
and our customs and habits. It is perhaps this very exposure which 
results in the United States having fewer friends in the free world 
than we feel is our due. But money does not buy constancy and affec- 
tion; tourists are not our best representatives; Hollywood depicts no 
true picture of American life and culture; the editorial viewpoints of 
most publications often go far beyond the truth. Thus, the Voice 
of America in spreading the truth and giving a clearer picture of us and 
our country, is essential in cementing our ties with our allies, 


VALUE OF SHORTWAVE BROADCASTING 


The question of the value of shortwave broadcasting has been 
repeatedly raised, and admittedly it has certain limitations. How- 
ever, much of the Voice’s output to Western Europe is relayed over 
domestic radio facilities and reaches a sizable audience. And it 
must not be forgotten that throughout most of the world, shortwave 
is far more widely listened to than in the United States. This is 
probably due to the fact that no other people in the world has the 
selection in listening that Americans have uader our system of broad- 
casting. For variety in listening, as well as for expressions of differ- 
ences of opinion and for complete news coverage listeners must, in 
nearly every country, tune to foreign stations. 


ITRAINING PERSONNEL 


One further point I would like to make in this very general state- 
ment. That is that I have read many scripts in the time I have been 
with the Voice of America, mi particularly translations of the Euro- 
pean language scripts. They are by no means all perfect. But the 

vast majority of them seems to me of rather high quality. Their 
effectiveness is of course limited by the policy directives that govern 
their content. It must be remembered that many of the people em- 
ployed by the Voice have come to this work with language ability and a 
tremendous enthusiasm for a cause which dominates their every 
thought, but with many of them lacking the training for the work 
they will have to do. It is, therefore, necessary to train much of 
the personnel in writing, production, and announcing techniques. 
This takes time and every employee on every language service staff 
is not immediately an expert at propaganda. The whole operation 
of the Voice of America and the entire information program calls for 
— which Americans have not traditionally developed. For we, 
as a Nation, are still learning about psychological warfare. We 
ice not been concerned, until recent years, too deeply with what 
the rest of the world thinks of us, nor have we given much thought to 
the rest of the world. The circumstances of the last 10 or 12 years 
have made the United States the leading power in the world, and 
with that power has come responsibility. Among other responsibil- 
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ities we have assumed, willingly or otherwise, are the unification of 
Western Europe to resist agression from the East, and the eventual! 
freedom of the slave world of the Soviet Union. 


VALUE OF RADIO AND TELEVISION 


There is no question of the fact that American radio and television, 
which was not developed primarily. as an information medium, has 
constantly propangandized its audience and formed public opinion. 
In general, people are more apt to believe what they hear than what 
they see, and the Voice of the United States spreading truth, is essen- 
tial in preparing the minds of men in both the free and slave worlds 
to assume some of the responsibilities that we, almost alone, are 
carrying now. 

QUALITY OF PERSONNEL 


Senator HickeNLooper. Mr. Herrick, of course our subcommitte: 
is concerned with the entire information service. While these hearings 
concern the Voice of America at this moment, nevertheless, we are 
concerned with the entire service. 

If this service could be given, let us say, special treatment, such as 
the authority to be selective in the employment of personnel—with 
perhaps some salary brackets that could attract people—and the 
assurance of ay of operation so that programs could be planned 
over a long period of time, do you think its effectiveness could be 
ste mire up? 

Mr. Herrick. I think considerably, sir. I have found, in a little 
over a year that I have been here, a very loyal group of people, very 
talented, capable, and able. However, when you do come up against 
a reduction of this sort, then very often your best people go and your 
less qualified people will remain. 

I don’t know enough about Government administrative procedure 
to know how your suggestion could be effected by some exception, 
| would think we-would profit if more people could be brought ia 
from the radio industry. Certainly the primary need here, it seems 
to me, is for people who know their area and who know the people 
of the area, and who know the current political conditions. 

However, I think we have admittedly a shortage of people who know 
enough, perhaps, about some of the techniques of programiag for 
radio. Probably that is true in the press, motion pictures, aad other 
services because the salary restrictions are such that you can’t always 
get the people who might be most qualified for the jobs of an execu- 
tive nature here. 

[ think within the language services we must have people who 
know the language and the area. ‘There is no way out of that. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Senator Green, do you have any questions? 

Senator GREEN. No questions. 

Senator HickENLoopER. Thank you, Mr. Herrick. We appreciate 
very much your appearing. 

The next and the last witness will be Mr. Barry Zorthian, chief of 
the news desk. I believe you are going to give us some insight into 
the objectives of the program. Can you give us a brief outline 
of the methods by which you attempt to approach objectivity in 
these programs? 
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STATEMENT OF BARRY ZORTHIAN, CHIEF OF THE NEWS DESK 


Mr..Zorruian. I don’t have a prepared statement. I was called 
in only this morning. 

Senator HickENLoopER. This is largely in answer to Senator 
Green’s inquiry yesterday, is it not? 


FUNCTION OF THE NEWS DESK 


Mr. Zortutan. Yes, sir. One brief word on the function of the 
news desk so that you can see how it works with the rest of the 
organization. 

We are primarily a service organization. Our task is to take 
incoming news reports from the various wire services we have and 
other sources which we use, and integrate and rewrite those as nec- 
essary and feed them to the language desks which, in turn, depend- 
ing on the specific stories or their individual problems, will adapt 
them or translate them directly. We do go on the air in English- 
anguage air scripts which are prepared in the news branch itself. 

Our sources are somewhat limited. The enormity of the job we 
ave can be shown by the fact that, with 46 languages broadcasting, 
almost anything that happens anywhere in the world is of interest to 
some desk. 

LOCAL COVERAGE OF EVENTS 


The general policy of the language desks in reporting news has been 
to try to include sufficient local coverage of events happening in a 
country or an area to obtain listener interest and to give listeners a 
feeling that the news shows they are hearing are not simply overall 
worldwide news shows thrown out at them, but have been written for 
those listeners specifically. 

As a rule we have a tremendous need for coverage outside of the 
United States. There is no service received in the United States 
which is designed for this purpose. Even our great domestic news 
agencies of course are primarily written for an American audience, 
and they are written in a way that will draw the most interest from 
Americans. They assume a certain knowledge Americans have from 
the environment of America. We simply cannot assume such a 
basic common knowledge. 


SOURCES OF NEWS 


Unfortunately we do not even have the facilities of our domestic 
news agencies available to us. ‘The only 1 of the 3 major ones that 
we do have is the International News Service. 

Associated Press and the United Press have not, for reasons which 
are best known to them and have been discussed at much higher 
levels, agreed to sell to the Government since the end of the war. As 
a result, we are dependent for primary coverage in many areas of the 
world on a British news agency or a French news agency 

Reporters for those agencies write in the context of their own train- 
ing and environment and their own national characteristics. We ar 
not in a good position when we have to rely on Reuters and AFP for 
coverage in the Middle East, southeast Asia, and northern Europe. 
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INS does fill in many gaps and it is our primary source, particu- 
larly for American news, but INS does not purport to have the scope 
of worldwide coverage which Associated Press has, and it doesn’t pu 
port to have the extensive coverage in many other areas of the world 
where United Press is very active. 

We have had to try to solve this problem by various means, some 
of which are not completely effective, but at least have provided a 
partial answer. We have use of the Federal Broadcast Inform ration 
Service which monitors radio broadcasts from all over the world 
The drawback in that case is that the broadcasts which they are 
monitoring are usually officially sponsored broadcasts so that all we 
vet is an official Government version. 

We do have some State Department sources. We use publica- 
tions, foreign-language magazines, and periodicals from overseas. We 
get the United Nations press service. We maintain a small staff of 
our own out at the United Nations. We get coverage of W ashington, 
from IPS in addition to regular news agencies. 

These are not completely satisfactory but they have helped fill 
our needs. We would be much better off and could do our job much 
more effectively if we had the other two domestic services. In that 
case, we could let go some of the foreign news services we are using. 


COMPETITION BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE NEWS AGENCIES 


Senator HickenLooper. Of course, you run up against the age-old 
question of competition with private news agencies. The claim has 
been made, has it not, that these Government news agencies have a 
tendency to step in and furnish news which otherwise would be salable 
by private agencies? 

Mr. Zorruian. I think part of the answer to that, Senator, is in 
the United States, radio and newspapers complement each other. 

One has not replaced the other. I don’t think the Voice of America 
can be competition for the great news agencies simply because of 
time limitations and the nature of its broadcasts. Certainly the 
problem of competition doesn’t exist behind the Iron Curtain. 


PURPOSES OF VOA NEWS DISSEMINATION 


Senator Green. Isn’t there another distinction? We are not 
trying to run a newspaper. Our men are not furnishing news to the 
world but are trying to give news to attract an audience for propa- 
ganda; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Zortuian. That is true, as to news for overseas but it is also 
true you need facts to start with, a report of an event before you can 
broadcast it. 

In a number of cases we have suffered because, as I pointed out, the 
news agencies are designed for American consumption. Stories which 
may not be of interest to the United States simply aren’t sent here, 
whereas those may be the very stories we would want to broadcast 
back to those countries. 


SUFFICIENCY OF NEWS MATERIALS 


Senator Green. You can establish a degree of interest but if you 
give enough news to keep your audience by means of a weekly paper, 
a weekly magazine or arything of that kind, wouldn’t that be suffi- 
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ient? I don’t mean to say that you should limit yourselves to 
ekly publications. They don’t take the place of newspapers. 

Mr. Zorruian. If we can obtain enough, yes, sir, I would agree 
with you. The trouble is that in quite a few areas of the world 
coverage is Dot as extensive as our needs demand. That is particularly 
true in the Middle East, southeast Asia and even Latin America. 

We simply do not get all the sources in which we should have to 
put out a complete or ‘satisfactory news broadcast. We have devised 
these other techniques to try to fil! in that gap, and they have provided 
part of the answer. We have devoted a great deal of time to that. 

Senator Green. My question is, isn’t that enough? 

Mr. Zorruian. It is enough if you have sufficient material to start 
with. With 46 countries, we just do not have sufficient material in 
a number of countries, or very often we will get it late if we do get it. 

Senator Green. You have different news for all the countries, 
and sometimes you use adaptations. 

Mr. Zorruian. Certainly not on the major news, which carries 
the brunt cf our news programs, but each desk feels, and I feel rightly 
so, that they want sufficient local or area news in order to design 
their particular broadcasts for their own audience and to give them 
the news of greatest interest to them. 

Senator GREEN. I don’t say it might be more attractive but it might 
be attractive without it. 

Mr. Zortu1an. I believe we have reached the point where our 
news broadcasts are attractive, but our objective is to make it more 
attractive if possible. 

Senator Green. Local newspapers in this country that haven’t a 
circulation beyond a State or city or county are read ard are valuable 


in furnishing people information. They don’t have to have all the 
news of the wold like the New York Times. 

Mr. Zorruian. No, sir, but they probably put their primary 
emphasis on local coverage either of the city or the State depending 
on the circulation. 


CONTENT OF NEWS BROADCASTS IN RELATION TO PURPOSE 


Senator GREEN. Our primary purpose is propaganda about the 
United States and our policies. 

Mr. Zorruian. Our primary purpose is propaganda, and it is broad- 

casting news, particularly from the American viewpoint, but in order 
to obtain your most interested audience and make your news broad- 
casts most effective, you want to include some local news. 

Senator Green. You might go further and say you want the best 
news service in the world. 

Mr. Zorratan. Yes, sir; I believe we should have the best. 

Senator Green. I think it is a ridiculous aspiration myself. 

Mr. Zorru1an. We should have the best news service for our 
purposes. 

Senator GREEN. That is an entirely different subject, and you 
haven’t devoted yourself to discussing that. 

Mr. Zorrutan. I was going to get to that, Senator. Our news 
broadcasts have been criticized in many forms. 

I am not always sure of the nature of these criticisms because they 
are phrased in generalities. We have heard comments or statements 
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that we should broadcast straight news, factual news; broadcast what 
Americans hear at home. 

[ am not certain in my mind, and I defy anyone to come out with 
an absolute definition of what is straight news or what is absolute 
factual news. Certainly the same story that is being told here today 
will be reported in 3 or 4 different ways in the press tomorrow. The 
basic facts will of course be the same, but the minute you get a different 
writer, he puts on a different interpretation. 

here is certainly no absolute, no one service, no one newspaper 
that you can pick out and say this is straight news or this is the 
American version of the news. As a result, somewhere along the 
line, you will always need a selecting agency. 

Now at no time does the news branch indulge in making up stories, 
nor does it indulge in deliberate distortion of stories. I think we have 
a very valid right to emphasize those points in a story o1 those parts 
of a story which we think are important. 

I think it is also important to write this story from the viewpoint of 
our audience interest. A phase of the story that may be essential in 
America or may be the only interesting point to an American audience 
certainly does not hold for an overseas audience necessarily. 

The function of taking our domestic and other news services that 
we have and recasting these stories for a foreign audience in order to 
achieve our objectives is an essential one which has to be continued, 
I do not think that you can lift wholeheartedly or completely any 
domestic news agency and simply put it on the radio and say that this 
is going to do the best possible job overseas. It isn’t designed for 
that kind of audience, and the selection of various items is not made 
op the basis of foreign interest. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Senator HickeNLoopger. Thank you, Mr. Zorthian, for this com- 
pilation. 

That will end this phase of the hearings. At the close I merely 
want to speak for myself because I have no authority to speak for 
anyone else. These 3 days have been extremely belpful to me. I, 
personally, appreciated the unusual frankness with which the w itnesses 
here have voiced criticism and have offered suggestions. It is the 
only way we can get at the facts on matters of this kind. 

I don’t think you have been special pleaders except for the fact that 
you have expressed your zeal and the desirability and essentialness of 
this program; and I certainly can’t blame the witnesses for that. 

I think you have expressed a great interest in your work, and I con- 
gratulate you for it. I think without doubt there have been things 
wrong with the overall operation of the Voice of America. It is a 
tremendous enterprise to broadcast in many languages. 

I am thoroughly convinced that it has problems of geometric pro- 
portions as compared to a news program broadcast entirely in one 
language and in one country. I am aware of those difficulties. 

As I have said a number of times, I think the Voice of America 
operations and the whole information program have improved greatly 
let us say, in the last couple of years, just to take a yardstick. I think 
we are learning. 
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I think there are many things we have to learn, and I believe that 
we can do much better in the future if there is some kind of reliability 
in this program so far as its management and operation are concerned. 
If we have more authority and autonomy on the part of the managers 
in the selection of their personnel— in fact, complete responsibility on 
the part of management for the entire program—lI think we can do 
much better. 

Our subcommittee has practically completed all of its hearings. We 
may have a few tag ends that we will want to button up before we 
make our final report; but again I say that I have been impressed by 
vour statistical reports on the effect of these programs in South America 
and other parts of the world. I have had the privilege of visiting a 
creat many places. Our subcommittee expects to take a look at South 
America a little later when Congress adjourns. 

Senator Green. If and when. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. I wish you wouldn’t be so pessimistic. 
But we do appreciate your cooperation. We appreciate your frank- 
ness. 

We may not have agreed with you in every detail. We may have 
had a desire on occasions to quarrel a bit with some of your conclu- 
sions, and perhaps you can quarrel with some of ours. But it is only 
through such procedures that we can look at our own shortcomings and 
also have a chance to say something about our own strength. 

I hope you haven’t been too overburdened with a third committee 
investigation here and with a third series of reports, and | hope your 
time has not been taken up too much. 

I assure you we want to be helpful rather than hi — and I hope 
that the whole American information program and the Voice of Amer- 
ica activities will in fact become more efficient and will be siienathenad 
— r than destroyed or weakened. 

. Frane IS, do you have somethi ng to say ? 

Me Franets. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say I know I 
speak for the entire staff of the Voice here in New York in saying that 
we have enjoyed having you here for these 3 days, and we are most 
appreciative of the opportunity to tell our story to you. Thank you 
very much. 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, I can’t let this opportunity slip by 
without adding my word to yours and saying that | think these have 
been very profitable sessions, that we have been furnished with a great 
deal of valuable information. 

It is a matter I have been personally and actively interested in for 
10 years in various capacities like youself—until the late lamented 
election I was chairman of the Subcommittee on the American Re- 
publics, 

Senator HickeNLooper. I can agree up to the point of “late”. 

Senator Green. A little late, you mean? 

Senator HickeNLooper. No, the lamented part. 

Senator Green. Furthermore, I happen to be—as I have been in 
many years past—a member of the epieticaGtee content _ 
deals with the appropriations for this Department. I have heard : 
good deal of testimony in other years and I think this had been aby 
valuable and factual and helpful, and I am very glad I was able to be 
here. Of course I have missed hearing our colleagues speak in the 
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Senate, but probably I can make up for that by constant attendance 
in the future. 

Senator HickENLooprerR. I want .to thank the staff, Major Holt- 
husen and Mr. Valeo, for the help they have given us in getting these 
things oriented. Again I say that it has been a very satisfactory 
hearing from the standpoint of the mechanics of the hearing—the 
presentation and the helpful things that have been said. Now, with 
the best of luck to all of you, we will go on about our work. 

(Whereupon, at 1:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 





APPENDIX 


[. STATEMENT ON THE WASHINGTON PROGRAM OPERATIONS OF THE VOICE OF 
AMERICA BY JOHN F. HoGAN, CHIger oF THE WASHINGTON PROGRAM CENTER 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING SERVICE, AS REQUESTED BY SENATOR 
MuUNDT 


The Washington operations of the International Broadcasting Service (Voice of 
\merica) are performed by what is officially called the Washington Program 
Center. Its functions are very similar to those of the established Washington 
bureaus of NBC, ABC, and CBS. In other words, it is responsible for complete 
radio coverage of national and international events in the Nation’s Capital; it 
makes use of virtually all news sources available in Washington to clarifv and 
support the policies of our Nation abroad. 

Through Voice of America microphones in Washington, Members of the United 
States Congress—representing both parties—express their views on domestic and 
international issues. Members of the President’s Cabinet and their top aids 
explain and clarify the official policies of the Administration. Diplomats of the 
free world in Washington speak in their own languages to their countrymen 
abroad. <A growing number of foreign visitors who come to America through the 
exchange program, MSA and TCA (agencies headquartered in Washington) tell 
the story of their experiences through Voice of America microphones here 
Leaders of national and international organizations in Washington explain their 
role in the American system—such organizations as the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the A. F. of L., American Red Cross, and the National Grange. 

This program output consists of an average of 175 radio recordings each month 
for New York desks, a daily 15-minute broadcast of Washington news and 
comment, two weekly programs—Report from Congress and U. 8. A. in World 
Affairs—and a selected Washington radio news file for the central news desk in 
New York. In addition to these, we produce a wide variety of scripts on the 
Washington scene. 

The staff responsible for this output is a versatile one, brought together in the 
past few years by the careful selection of personnel with sound backgrounds in 
commercial radio and press. This staff—chiefly radio program people—totals 
17, and includes special events men, writers, radio engineers, an administrative 
officer, secretarial and research personnel. The total fiscal allotment for the staff 
and operations is $110,815 per year. 

The program center is located in the penthouse studios of the Interior Depart- 
ment Building. ‘These studios are considered outstanding in Washington from 
the technical point of view and are conveniently situated near the downtown 
area. By agreement with the Interior Department, no rental charge is required 
for the use of these studios. 

As of this date, this entire Washington Program Center is in the process of 
being abolished, and the staff is to be dispersed by June 15. Without these 
studios and experienced personnel, the Internatioral Broadcasting Service will 
be deprived of a vital channel to congressional opinion, to diplomatic sources 
and the vast panorama of events which occur in Washington, the news capital 
of the world. Any long-distance coverage of Washington from New York would 
of necessity be difficult, limited, and costly. 

Despite the recent cuts in language services, and regardless of what future 
pattern of broadcast activities may emerge, the information program cannot get 
along without on-the-spot radio coverage of Washington if we are to present to 
the rest of the world an accurate and complete picture of American life and policy. 
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Il. MemMoRANDUM PREPARED BY DONALD C. STONE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO 
Drrector oF Mutua. Security AGENCY 


PROJECTS FOR INCREASING UNITED States EFFreEcTIVENESS IN WorRKING Wity 
PEOPLES OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


This memorandum outlines several projects whose purposes are to increase 
the effectiveness of United States citizens and officials in working with people of 
other countries in such cooperative enterprises as mutual defense, economic and 
technical assistance, information, and other undertakings, public and private 
Preparation of the memorandum was stimulated by discussions of a group of socia 
scientists and government officials assembled at the invitation of the American 
Friends Service Committee to consider the impact of the United States and its 
international programs upon the peoples of other countries. 

The suggestions made herein stem from the basic premise that there must bi 
underlying the free world’s collective actions today, a conviction and a sense of 
responsibility based on something more dynamic than fear of a common enemy, 
If unity has as its main purpose mutual defense against a common threat, it 
provides no basis for a permanent peace except to help buy time to engage in 
genuine peacemaking. The latter calls for an understanding of the underlying 
nature of the threat and a positive answer—a democratic faith—around whic! 
men everywhere can rally; an answer which provides the means of mobilizing fre« 
people to cope with and overcome communism, facism, and other ‘“‘mass irra 
tionalities.”’ Since these ‘‘irrationalities’’ grow out of the perversions of humar 
nature, the ‘‘answer’’ must lie in generating moral and social forces which 
strengthen the personal and collective integrity, the sense of responsibility, and 
the concern for the well-being of others essential to free society. Such forces 
can be made relevant when related to demonstrations that the desires of people 
for a better life can be met through democratic, peaceful processes. 

Some of the projects here are designed to illumine the ‘‘answer”’ in forms that 
can be made clear, definite, and personally ‘meaningful, both at home and abroad. 
Other suggestions relate more specifically to the opportunities which contacts 
with other peoples provide for improving our international relationships and 
strengthening the bonds that unite free people. 


I THE ELEMENTS OF NATIONAL STRENGTH 


Public and private agencies concerned with programs aimed at improving 
conditions and building stability and strength in other countries should have a 
keen understanding of what constitutes national strength Any program of 
assistance or cooperative endeavor with another country, no matter how sp 
cialized, should have as its starting point an assessment of how the anticipated 
results of the assistance relate to other factors which add to or detract from the 
internal strength of the country. 

[ am not referring here to the customary studies which national governments 
carry on of the capacities, resources, snd conditions in other countries. Rather | 
am thinking of the need for providing the large number of persons engaged i 
foreign assistance and relations para with an elementary understanding of 
those elements perpen military, political, ethical, spiritual—which a country 
must possess if it can be relied aie to carry its share of responsibility in the 
creation of a free ‘ana peaceful world. In the absence of such understanding 
we see today reliance on a variety of specialized activities which may be good in 
themselves, but which cannot in Vacuum achieve the stated goals. 

Were there, for example, any significant elements in the national strength of 
Finland which enabled that country to stand up before the threats of the Kremlin 
while Czechoslovakia knuckled under? What are the qualities in the national 
character of the Finns which give this strength? 

We know that military strength depends on economic resources effectively 
tapped; that both call for an adequate political base. Less appreciated is the wa) 
in which all three are founded on the spirit. of the people. Usually ignored is the 
necessity of undergirding political-military-economie strength with adequate 
moral systems if liberty, justice, social responsibility, and other democratic 
essentials are to flourish. 

General Eisenhower, speaking at SHAPE added an important dimension to our 
understanding when he said: 

“The strength that a nation, or a group of nations, can develop is the product 
obtained by multiplying its spiritual or moral strength by its economic strength, 
by its military strength. It is the product not the sum. 
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“Consequently, if any one of these factors falls to zero, the whole is zero. There 
can be no army unless there is a productive strength with a productive power to 
support it. There can be neither a strong economy nor an army if the people are 
spiritless, if they don’t prize what they are defending.” 

If moral stamina, courage, a sense of responsibility, integrity, and other qualities 
which comprise spiritual strength are essential to the military, economic, and 
political components of democratic national strength, then al such cooperative 
endeavors should take into account how these elements can be integrated and 
fostered as a part of program operations. 

It is not so much basic research that is needed, but rather the synthesizing 
of existing material by penetrating persons to serve as a guide in assessing the 
situation in any country and in determining the scope and manner in which 
assistance or other relationships and activities can best be conducted. Every 

merican dealing with foreign programs or representing the United States over- 
seas should have some grounding in these matters. 


Il. EVALUATION OF FACTORS ENTERING INTO UNITED STATES IMPACT ABROAD 


There is a parallel need for analysis of the many factors which comprise our 
impact” abroad. The effectiveness of our foreign programs as we seek to create 
situations of strength based on common purposes and shared convictions, is 
nfluenced in a very crucial way by the character of our diplomatic representation, 

e manner in which economic and technical assistance is conducted, the adjust- 
ment of military personnel and their dependents to their new environment, the 
behavior and attitudes of United States tourists and businessmen abroad, the 
reception of foreigners in this country, and our “‘at home’’ application of de- 
mocracy. We need more objective evaluations of the relative in portance of 
these and other elements which influence action and reaction in other countries, 
If such information were placed in the hands of publie and private agencies and 
of all Americans concerned with this problem, our relationships with other peoples 
yuld be greatly improved. 


III. UNITED STATES ‘“‘LEVERAGB’’ IN ANOTHER COUNTRY 


Many naive assumptions exist on how the United States can influence other 
countries to take responsible and worthy actions. While the term “leverage” 
has been used herein to refer to influence that could be exerted to get other coun- 
tries to take action essential for their own good, some persons assume money 
can be employed as a lever to push people around. Such a concept of “leverage” 
is not only a false presentation of our objectives and methods, but it is inevitably 
offensive to people with whom we hope to establish full and mutually beneficial 
relations. 

Other false assumptions variously expressed cover such over-simplifications as: 

“Other countries will do what we want them to because our motives are 
good”’: 

“If we provide sufficient military assistance we will be assured that other 
countries will fight for our common security”’; 

‘People should be grateful for our economic assistance’’; 

‘Since America has been so successful, other countries should change 
their political and social institutions along our lines”’ 

“‘Authority to approve the release of counterpart funds is all that is needed 
to insist on broad financial, economic, or social reforms” 

“If we spend enough money for foreign aid we cat \ild up countries 
and offset the threat of communism” 

“‘Achievement of financial stability in a country assures national strength”’; 

“If we will give the truth through the various informational media, we will 
diseredit ‘the big lies’ and win the world to our cause’’: 

“Through the furnishing of technical assistance, disease, ignorance, and 
hunger can be eliminated and the people will perforce become peaceful, 
cooperative, and ‘on our side’.”’ 

Such assumptions reflect a misunderstanding of human nature and the values 
underlving the motivations essential for creating a strong democratic society 

What is required is for a country to recognize its weaknesses, to carry forward 
with spirit essential programs or reforms, and to identify and develop responsible 
leadership so that it can participate actively in collective enterprises. While 
United States financial aid may be necessary in some cases, constructive and en- 
during influence derives primarily from the resourcefulness, competence, and 
integrity of this country’s representatives and their skill in planning ideas, giving 


1 
i 
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encouragement, and helping leadership in another country to find its own 
tions and to accept its responsibilities Economie and technical assistan 
provides a setting in which to exercise influence, not the appropriate substar 
of influence. We see here the pertinence of equipping staff members to link up 
effectively in the participating countries and of conducting United States 
tivities—personal and official—on a convincingly democratic basis. 

To this end the following types of projects would have value: (a) an intensiv: 
study of the experience of ECA and what proved to be effective (and also un- 
suitable) approaches in this successful example of generating self-help and mutual 
help motivations; (b) a survey from this same angle of other countries in whic! 
the United States has endeavored with varying results to bring about social 
economic, and administrative improvement, e. g., Germany, Greece, Iran, Japar 
Brazil, Bolivia; (¢) development of guidelines based on analyses by experienced 
behavior scientists working through foreign universities and other groups of th 
reaction of responsible local leaders to United States approaches and practice 
(d) a survey of the type of stimuli and action which produce mutually beneficial! 
reactions in a country; and (e) the preparation of handbooks on the nature of 
this problem of how to exercise a constructive influence in another country for 
use of Government agencies engaged in economic, military, and technical assis- 
tance. These should prove of value, both in orientation training and in on-the- 
spot guidance of overseas staff. 


IV. STUDY OF ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS IN COUNTRY PROGRAMS 


Somewhat related to the foregoing is the need for further examination of the 
elements or types of measures which need to be included in Government and 
privately sponsored programs having as their objectives economic and social 
development and the creation of internal democratic strength. This project 
would complement the study of the components of national strength described 
above. Relatively few people are available who have had experience in pro- 
grams aimed at social and economic improvement, and most of these have been 
confined to some specialized field. 

For purposes of guiding the formulation of public and private agency pro 
grams having the above objectives and of training personnel to carry them out, 
study should be made of cases where successful programing and operations have 
assisted in the building of strength in weak nations. Analysis of such material 
would enable the development of guides covering the manner in which the many 
constituent elements should be brought together in formulating the goals, poli- 
cies, and actions for a country program. These guides might be designed pri- 
marily for the use of the officials of the rapidly developing countries, with sup- 
plementary guides prepared for “experts” assigned to work on development and 
technical assistance programs in another country. 

The studies underlying projects of this sort might well take into account the 
successes and failures of colonial practices in creating effective institutions and 
leadership in the various dependent areas. During the period in which the 
United States governed the Philippines, for instance, a great deal of technical 
help was provided in education, health, agriculture, etc., but little was done in 
the broader fields of public affairs, governmental administration, and citizenship 
training. To what extent did this contribute—once independence was gained 
to the relatively small amount of attention given problems of government and 
fundamentals of social and economic development? 

The British contributions of the civil service and a common language in India, 
together with high concepts of justice and an effective policy system, have helped 
that country to survive independence. In the Philippines there was less emphasis 
on an honest and professional civil service and on the rule of law, especially on 
standards of police administration. What are the features of social and political 
development which warrant primary attention? 

Indonesia is confronted by many obstacles in its effort to establish a free and 
healthy society. Unlike most other Asian countries where progress is thwarted 
by dishonest government, corruption in the public service is not a particular 
difficulty. What were the features of Dutch Colonial policy, or what features of 
East Indian culture, brought about this fortunate condition? Do they have 
application elsewhere? 

The tendency in programs of MSA (ECA), (TCA), and the international 
agencies is to focus on specialized technical problems aimed primarily at advanc- 
ing material well-being without adequate consideration of the moral systems on 
which all progress depends and of the broader social, political, and administrative 
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itters which cut across all phases of national life. The oversimplications sug- 

ted under item III are all too common, However, an increasing number of 

ployees in the field and at headquarters have an understanding of the need for 

methods of promoting economic, political, and moral strength—an_ under- 

nding which needs to be communicated throughout organizations operating 
verseas, 

Some materials have already been prepared on this subject, but the funda- 
nental job of synthesis, exposition, and dissemination has yet to be done. hKe- 
search of this type might very well contribute as much to the success of of social 

d economic development work and the validation of the point 4 concept in its 
riginal breadth as any other single undertaking. 

Che focus should be on what measures best promote the strengthening of moral 
systems essential to social and political reform, the assumption of responsibility 
by local leadership, and action along socially desirable lines. Such projects 
hould delineate ways in which the work of technical experts in the various 
functional fields may be related to broad objectives in any national development 
effort, and how unbalanced emphasis on special technical segments of programs 
may be prevented. Such projects should shed light on the manner in which 
specialists or technicians can make a maximum contribution when subordinated 
to “generalists”? as compared to results when they work in isolation. 


V. PROPER ORIENTATION FOR AMERICANS GOING ABROAD 


Great dividends could be derived from systematic orientation of the vast num- 
ber of American travelers who are in a position to make a direct, personal con- 
tribution to United States impact overseas. The naivete and blundering of 
many Americans in their relations with foreign peoples is often incredible. Re- 
sponsible people through thoughtlessness or ignorance frequently operate in a 
manner designed to produce resentment and to break down the very fabric of 
confidence, integrity, and good will on which mutual security and collective free- 
fom must be built, 

Three classes of Americans are especially essential to reach in this connection: 
a) private individuals (tourists, businessmen, students, etc.), (b) civilian govern- 
ment employees, and (c) military personnel. 

Private individuals 

\ concerted and well-planned program is needed for mobilizing appropriate 
institutions and channels of contact to provide tourists, businessmen, students, 
etc. with an understanding of the importance of their serving as ambassadors of 
goodwill on their overseas visits. These persons need to appreciate their oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities as representative Americans and be equipped so that 
in their contacts with other peoples, they are able to relate themselves in a way 
which will promote trust and a sense of sharing in a common cause as well as the 
values on which the strength of the free world must rest. 

This is not solved by the preparation of a course of 10 easy lessons; and the 
lifficulties of getting many persons into an orientation program before they go 
overseas is appreciated. Finding out how to accomplish this objective would 
be an important part of the project. 

Government em ploye es 

Private American travelers and residents abroad are by no means the only 
persons who are ill equipped to play their maximum role in the job of strengthening 

ith in democratic principles The training and orientation of United States 
Government representatives sent overseas in the context under consideration here 
s most superficial. 

The Department of State through the Foreign Service Institute gives con- 

lerable attention to such training, and MSA = vides a brief, but intensive 
rientation program. But at best the surface is only seratched. Most Americans 

nt abroad by the Government have i deuuste understanding of the life, 
ture, history, government, economy,and religion of the countries to which they 

However, factual knowledge is not so important as an appreciation of the 
eans of gain uch knowledge and of relating oneself effectively to the people 
another country 

(Also, Americans know very little about the theory an actices of communism 
r how to explain the basic elements of democrac at another person can 

lerstand them or the appeal these concepts hold for citiz of democratic 


cleties. 
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Without proper motivation special training in how to stimulate improvements 
and encourage the necessary leadership in another country, it is extremely difficult 
for the best intentioned American do do an effective professional and personal 
relations job, not to mention making a happy adjustment to hls new environment, 


(c) Military Personnel 


The thousands of American soldiers who are overseas make the development o 
effective orientation programs for service personnel of utmost urgency. Probably 
more lasting impressions of Americans and ‘“‘the American way of life’’ will be 
based upon contacts with servicemen than upon contacts with any other category 
of American. The tremendous good that can come if this impact is a positive 
one—or the irreparable damage that can be done if it is negative—should be 
obvious. Yet aside from briefing on the requisites of good behavior when a ship 
puts into port or troops move into a new area, no effective, imaginative effort 
has come to my attention designed to motivate the average officer and enlisted 
man in such a way that he will understand and successfully play his cold war as 
well as his military role. 

The United States people are pouring out their blood in Korea to make good on 
moral commitments, and devoting great energy and funds to establishing the 
foundations for cooperative action based upon shared responsibility. Yet at the 
same time we are allowing our left hand (Americans overseas) to nullify the con- 
structive efforts of our right hand (foreign policy and programs). A number of 
officers and enlisted men have reported that United States troops are sent to Korea 
without any real appreciation of what the fighting is for, of the culture and high 
degree of Christian orientation of the Korean people, of the nature of the struggle 
between Communist and democratic ideologies, and how their personal behavior 
in relation to Koreans counts significantly in the success of that operation and in 
the final outcome in the battle for the minds and wills of people everywhere. 

Many public and private agencies share the responsibility for the conduct of 
research and action programs aimed at remedying this situation. The Depart- 
ment of Defense is of course, primarily responsible. However, foundations, 
universities, and research institutions need to carry forward background research 
and dissemination of information regarding the nature of the problem, Perhaps 
this is a field for action by the Psychological Strategy Board and Department of 
State. Special working parties drawn from the several Federal agencies concerned 
might be set up and empowered to develop proposals adequate to the importance 
and difficulty of the problem. Ample use of consultants and close relationships 
with private institutions would help give such an undertaking the scope and talent 
it requires. 

VI. THE ROLE OF DEPENDENTS 


In the United States wives and families are first class citizens and are expected 
to play a responsible part in community life. Overseas they tend to be viewed, 
particularly in the military services, as a necessary evil or as an appendage of little 
value to United States purposes other than to help keep up the morale of United 
States personnel. ‘‘Dependents’”’ thus become second class citizens whose useful- 
ness in carrying out United States objectives and activities is seldom considered 
and whose great potential for building bridges of understanding with foreign 
peoples is rarely appreciated. 

Dependents feo persons of professional and vocational competence, often 
far greater in some fields than those the United States Government has within its 
yaia ranks. Yet these skills are infrequently tapped for volunteer or paid service. 

‘he prevailing philosophy is that dependents are to be provided for and placated, 
not to be utilized. 

But even more disturbing than failure to capitalize on all our assets is the dis- 
torted picture of family and civic life which we present to foreign people. The 
concept of equality, democracy in the home, citizenship responsibility, and other 
values in United States social and political life are lost from sight. Most depend- 
ents are provided no channels of communications nor given encouragement in the 
development of contacts with professional, cultural, educational, or welfare groups 
in the country of assignment. The result is low morale among the dependents, 
with its consequential effect on military or civilian personnel, ana loss of a poten- 
tially constructive influence in our foreign relationships. 

As James Michener has pointed out in his books and newspaper articles, 
dependents have significantly determined whether a country will be hated or 
respected. They usually have ample time to learn to know the people in another 
country. If families of Foreign Service employees are interested in these people 
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and join with them in welfare, religious, educational, and social undertakings, the 
movement toward unity and the values of the free world are strengthened. If 
dependents are primarily interested in “taking in each others social laundry,” in 
the size of their billets and number of servants, in striking a good bargain and 
other similar indulgences, they undermine essential democratic values and create 
resentment. 

An intensive study of this entire subject is reeommended. The project should 
include the formulation of concreve proposals in regard to the orientation and 
utilization of dependents in all types of United States services in order to derive 
the potentials suggested above and to minimize adverse features. 


VII. ORIENTATION IN DEMOCRATIC VALUES 


A principal difficulty we encounter in MSA orientation efforts—and a deterrent 
to effective programs of other groups—is the scarcity of effective training materials 
in the psychological, ideological, and human relations aspects of the job. Both 
written and audiovisual aids are needed, particularly the latter. 

We need, for instance, materials which point up and dramatize what the United 
States is ‘for’ and what we are “against.’’ An important part of the job of 
equipping Americans for foreign experience as well as that of building strength at 
home, is to foster an understanding of the insidious elements in communism and 
an articulate appreciation of aemocracy. I have asked hundreds of persons 
going overseas to outline what ideas they would think pertinent to get across to a 
foreigner if they were asked ‘‘What is this democracy you talk about and how 
does it differ from ‘Peoples’ Democracy’? Only a fraction can offer anything 
tangible and convincing as an answer. Usually it is in institutional terms— 
economic and political. Few have more than a vague—many an erroneous—idea 
of communism, the reasons for its appeal, why it can never succeed in its stated 
objectives, and ways in which it can be most readily diseredited. 

Much remains to be done in ‘‘packaging’’ these basic ideas in a way that is 
effective for training purposes. In MSA we use a number of handouts—many of 
which we hope to discard when really good documents become available. 

MSA also needs films and other visuals which will demonstrate that other 
peoples do not necessarily respond to the same appeals that we do; that ‘‘the 
American way of life,’”’ particularly in its material manifestations, is not something 
everyone from Java to Peru desires; that, abroad, our own personal behavior and 
the behavior of our families gives evidence more clearly than any explanation of 
the values to which we ascribe. 

Since orientation materials and training guides of this sort are needed by all 
agencies, public and private, which send employees overseas, and since public 
officials are not in a good position to deal with such subjects, the initiative for 
their development might best come from a foundation. Because Government 
agencies have an especial responsibility for providing orientation of this sort and 
for utilizing the best materials available, cooperative effort is desirable. 


VIII. EQUIPPING STAFF TO WORK EFFECTIVELY OVERSEAS 


All training programs for overseas personnel require materials which illustrate 
dramatically and in a variety of ways how an employee can relate himself not only 
to his new environment but to persons. The difference between a staff member 
who is effective in exercising a constructive influence, and one who is not, is 
essentially a question of his ability to relate himself on a person-to-person basis, 
engendering mutual trust and understanding. 

Materials are also needed to help answer a question that perplexes most thought- 
ful Americans on overseas assignments, namely, ‘‘How far can one go in promotion 
of those ideas and actions which produce internal economic and social change 
without interfering improperly in the internal affairs of a country?’’ Assembly 
of case histories of competent operators and their visual presentation should prove 
invaluable in alerting new staff on ways of maximizing their influence and of 
avoiding irritations. 

A great deal of analysis is needed of those questions which people in other 
countries have about the United States, its reliability, its sincerity, its methods, 
and of the type of training materials which will help the overseas official deal 
constructively with these questions. To mention a few: Are we trying to buy 
our security with grant aid? Is our aim to build up other countries so they will 
fight our battles? If we carry out our programs in our self-interest must it not 
be at other countries’ detriment? What is the relative responsibility of the United 
States as compared to the responsibility of other countries in bearing the burdens 
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of the world? What is the relation of national interest to international respor 
bility? How does the sheer strength of the United States affect our relations with 
other countries—create fear and resentment—and impair the process of nego- 
tiation? How can the psychology of donor and recipient be broken down b 
partnership and burden-sharing concepts? How do we deal with questions abo 
the dirt in our backvards—racial discrimination, crime, industrial strife, high rate 
of broken homes, etc.? 

Then, too, our foreign affairs have moved significantly beyond the sphere of 
observation and reporting by overseas representatives to that of carrying on of 
action programs. Unless persons have engaged in advisory and consulting activi 
ties they are not likely to be skillful in the role of helping others (while remaining 
themselves in the background) to carry on their responsibilities. Americans lik« 
to operate, and many technicians try to do the job themselves rather than wor 
in a consultative relationship with the responsible people in a country. Accord 
ingly, a major sector of an Overseas training program should pool and share 
experience on this subject. A prospectus of the content and method for a training 
course in this field would be of great value. 

Further than this, Americans overseas need to know far more about the nature 
of the ferment in the world; what it is people are reaching out for; the part which 
moral and spiritual elements, as well as economic and military, must play; the 
relation of current revolutionary forces to our own American political, economic 
and social revolution which has provided much of the leaven. 

Training materials of this kind must be developed largely under private 
auspices. Congressional restrictions on the size of governmental personnel offices 
prevent Government agencies doing very much along the above lines. Moreover, 
effort in preparing such material needs to be pooled, since it will be of use to many 
bodies, publie and private 


l 


IX. INTERRELATIONSHIP OF DOMESTIC CITIZENSHIP AND FOREIGN IMPACT 


A useful field of study and action in furthering the above purposes is to examine 
the connection between programs to develop responsible democratic citizenship 
at home and speedy social reform in these countries where conditions make them 
most susceptible to Communist subversion. We cannot prove very effective in 
encouraging responsibility, integrity, and positive leadership on the part of key 
people in other countries and in helping them develop a suitable counterstrategy 
to the Communist appeal if we do not understand in down-to-earth terms the 
ideological differences in these conflicting strategies and their relative success in 
providing better life. 

As suggested above, Communists know what they believe in, have learned to 
articulate their ideas, and subtly to point up the failures of free countries to apply 
the moral standards underlying the democratic concept of life. In contrast few 
Americans have as a secure possession anything more than a vague collection of 
impressions about the nature of the democratic faith, why it is an overwhelmingly 
superior means for achieving a peace-minded world conducive to social progress, 
or of the vulnerable points in the Communist system. 

This suggests the need for further examination of how the Communists prove 
effective in spreading their ideas through agents scattered around the world and 
what happens in a country they take over. Conversely, parallel attention is 
needed to the approaches free people can use to win socially irresponsible people, 
nihilists, and authoritarians generally (as well as Communists) to democratic 
convictions and constructive social action. It is at this point that we see the 
connection of such problems as racial discrimination, industrial strife, juvenile 
delinquency, and dishonest public administration at home to the urgent necessity 
of reform and advancement overseas, especially in the underdeveloped areas. 

As people better appreciate the universality of such problems and processes of 
reform, and at the same time develop a keener appreciation of the things they 
can do to link up effectively with people of other countries, the sooner will be 
built that sense of personal social responsibility in the world essential to all 
successful efforts for peace. 

This project, as well as others described here, could be greatly facilitated by a 
formulation of the goals, values, processes, and symbols of democracy in a form 
acceptable, comprehensible, and persuasive to friendly peoples in other countries 
as well as our own. Formulations and reformulations of such values and symbols 
should be encouraged on a joint participation basis especially through voluntary 
international agencies, 
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In addition to their contribution to foreign programs, especially the orientatior 
(Americans going overseas, many other benefits would result from this type o 


roject, e. g., the Nation's educational system, citizenship training programs, and 
rganized efforts for social and civie improvement. 


X. INTERPRETATION OF UNITED STATES INSTITUTIONS 


Underlying many of the foregoing suggestions is the need for long-term educa 
onal programs designed to help Americans understand better their own insti- 
itions, wavs in which they fall short in the application of democratic and moral 

principles to social, economic, and political affairs, and the nature of America’s 
world role, 

Observers have pointed out that Americans aboard reflect very limited under- 
standing of the implications of our democratic institutions as they affect our inter- 
national relationships. Most Americans are even further from any clear concep- 
tion of the kind of world order we envision and the place of our country in it. 
Some of the current foundation-supported programs should prove helpful in 
this regard. 

The activities of universities and other groups which have handled the arrange- 
ments for many foreign visitors in this country should prove a gold mine in 
identifying those features of our American institutions, which every American 
should have in mind in his contacts with foreigners. Based on the conversations 
about the United States in which Americans abroad engage (more discussion of 
the other country and less about the United States would generally help relations), 
few of us seem to know what is truly significant about America for foreigners 
also to understand. 

Foreign peoples judge the United States by higher standards than they do any 
other country, including their own. Americans invite this by their legitimate 
pride in United States achievements as well as by an assumed superiority. How 
can we equip our people who go abroad or who have contact with foreigners at 
home (and almost all of us do to some degree) with that fine balance between 
justifiable pride in American progress and sensitivity to, and appreciation of, 
the achievements, the struggles, and aspirations of others; between faith in democ- 
racy and a frank recognition (and apology where appropriate of our shortcomings 
at home; between the humanitarian, or at least the implication of ‘‘“mutual benefit” 
approach, to the problems of others and of sentimental ‘‘do-goodism’’; between 
desire to encourage the process of democratization throughout the world and 
recognition of the impossibility of imposing upon others the precise or even ap- 
proximate form of our democratic institutions; between willingness to share our 
technical knowledge and avoidance of the temptation to do the job for them. 

If in the conduct of educational programs for foreign trainees, due attention 
were given to the false impressions, stereotypes, and suspicions held about our 
country and about Americans, we might make faster progress in correcting the 
cause and in offsetting Communist propaganda. 


XI. EVALUATION OF VARIOUS METHODS OF CHANGING ATTITUDES 


Although the Government is engaged in several different types of programs 
designed to create friendly and democratic attitudes and convictions of persons 
from other countries, we know uncomfortably little about the relative effectiveness 
of the various methods. MSA, for example, brings large numbers of persons to 
this country, conducts seminars and conferences in Europe and the Far East, 
sends technicians, and provides a variety of experts in many fields to other 
countries, all with view of advancing program objectives. 

The State Department, through the point 4 and the exchange-of-persons 
programs, as well as other organizations, Government and private, are also using 
these and other techniques to further mutual understanding and encourage 
responsible action. 

Some data on the results of these various methods are available, but if one 
organization or agency could fit the bits and pieces of these efforts into a compre- 
hensive study, evaluation efforts would be greatly accelerated and the results 
would be of significance and help to all concerned. 


XII. PROGRAMING FOREIGN VISITORS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Within the general study suggested in XI, more attention should be devoted to 
assessing the full potential value of visits by foreigners to this country and to 
developing the kind of programs which can bring about a greater realization of 
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this potential. The presence of thousands of visitors presents an unparalleled 
opportunity for us to win persons to “free world’”’ convictions. But unless indi- 
viduals and teams brought here are handled imaginatively and given an exposure 
to something beyond our material and technical achievements, this opportunity 
is not only wasted—it may result in the visitors’ conviction that we are an egotisti- 
cal and materialistic people and leave them with feelings of resentment and distrust 
toward America. 

The project manager or person who develops and schedules an exchangee’s 
program, is a key factor in the successful exposure described above. But what 
are the standards employed in the selection and training of project managers? 
It is doubtful that sufficiently systematic attention is given within most agencies 
to making certain that these persons are themselves adequately oriented to the 
problems of developing democratic values to enable them to appreciate what can 
be done toward exposing exchanges to those things in the life of the United States 
which are truly significant. Too often exchangees return to their own countries 
without having visited in solid homes or having seen at firsthand the inner work- 
ings of labor associations, parent-teachers’ associations, police departments, 
ehurches, and other institutions which reflect our efforts to work out life on a 
democratic and moral basis. 

The United States agencies have talked about, but have not done much to 
capitalize on the potential byproducts of technical assistance, i. e., the develop- 
ment of common convictions, a sense of mutual purpose between the United 
States and other countries, and a greater apprecistion of the intangible values of 
democracy. MSA and other agencies, both public and private, need a great deal 
of information on how such byproducts may be obtained gracefully. A research 
program properly staffed which brought the principal agencies and organizations 
together in a joint endeavor for planning and action could have very useful results 

In the programing of foreign trainees, progress along some of the lines sug- 
rested earlier, especially under project X, would contribute significantly. A 
prospectus developed by one university of an instruction program for a Japanese 
group in the field of citizenship and democratic life is illustrative. The portion 
of the prospectus which deals with the fabric of American citizenshtp states as 
the objective of the instruction “to show foreign students the vitality of the 
democratic system and its ability to support variety . . . defects and limitations 
will be presented with the view that the foreign students would come to clearly 
distinguish between the merit of the democratic idea and the limitations on the 
extent to which the process is now operative in the United States.’’ Unfortunately, 
the training materials outlined in this prospectus were never completed. 

During the Washington Sesquicentennial a pageant, Faith of Our Fathers, was 
performed before thousands of visitors from overseas and throughout our own 
country. This offered a wonderful opportunity for presenting the values of 
American democracy and making them vital and attractive (although during 
the last season much Was lost by an effort to inject Hollywood glamor into it) 
The pageant was discontinued without evidence that the United States Gov- 
ernment or private organizations appreciated the contribution which such a 
play in our Nation’s Capital could make to our cold-war struggle through the 
nurture of commonly shared convictions about democracy. 


XIII. REORIENTATION TECHNIQUES 


Democratic countries including the United States have not yet developed 
effective reorientation and rehabilitation programs for dissident, disaffected, 
and suspect groups. Admonishment and imprisonment are generally the tech- 
niques used in dealing with political and military prisoners, but these methods 
usually increase the virulence of resentment and rebellion and are not effective 
in reaching disaffected nonprisoner groups: Urgently needed are resourceful 
and spiritually adequate ways of presenting to persons who wander from the 
democratic perception a picture of responsible freedom as a way of life and 
an opportunity to regain social status. Surely we should be as concerned about 
methods of providing a democratic orientation to persons of contrary affiliation 
or leanings as the communists are in spreading their own perceptions. The tech- 
niques must, of course, differ, especially as regards the factor of compulsion. 

In any such endeavor, the combined resources of anthropology, sociology, 
psychology, religion, and education need to be mobilized. However, this is a 
problem calling for formulation of concrete action programs, not for theoretical 
research. In this connection there are two specific programs, among others, 
which might well be explored for techniques adaptable to our needs and those 
of other countries. 
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The first was carried on by the Greek Government on the island of Macronisos, 
I was privileged to visit the island 3 years ago and saw first hand the successful 
work of reorienting thousands of Communists and other dissenters. Extraor- 
dinarily effective educational, psychological, and spiritual approaches were 
being used to bring about the response desired. 

Macronisos apparently fell upon bad times—leadership changed and the Greek 
Government deluged the island with common law criminals. Before the data 
gets too cold, and while General Bairaktaris, of the Greek Army General Staff, 
together with others who assisted him in the development of Macronisos can 
readily be consulted, there should be a thorough analysis of the operation of 
the project by competent social scientists. 

Secondly, I would propose an appraisal by a staff of social scientists of the 
moral rearmament operation. There are reports—some of them by representa- 
tives of MSA’s Productivity and Technical Assistance Division—that European 
industrialists and labor leaders have undergone significant changes in attitude 
toward each other and in their approach to human relations problems after 
exposure to the environment of moral rearmament headquarters at Caux, Switzer- 
land. Persons who have visited Caux or observed MRA programs in European 
industrial centers and in Asia report that the methods employed by MRA to 
bring about democratic attitudes and adherence to bigh moral standards are 
imaginative and effective—methods which seem to be sufficiently adaptable to 
appeal to industrial leaders, trade unionists, government officials and members 
of legislative bodies whether conservative, liberal, or Communist. 

An objective appraisal of the MRA operation and its techniques for presenting 
ideas by a staff of social scientists would be of wide interest and might possibly 
contribute to some of the endeavors described in this memorandum. 


XIV. TECHNIQUES FOR DEVELOPING PATRIOTISM IN EUROPEAN ARMY 


All international organisms are confronted with the difficult task of building an 
esprit de corps and common loyalty among men with disparate nationalistic 
ties and diverse cultural traditions. This problem is encountered in the U. N., 
the emerging North Atlantic institutions, and the new European bodies—the 
Council of Europe, the Coal and Steel Community (Schuman plan), and the 
proposed European Defense Community. Perhaps of most challenge in this 
connection is the creation of a unified defense system under NATO and an 
integrated European army. 

Privately financed research aimed at the refinement of techniques for creat- 
ing a devotion to and sense of participation in the aims and work of these or- 
ganisms might spell the difference between their success or failure. This is a 
field in which private initiative would be far more effective and more warmly 
welcomed than any effort to introduce such activity through a national delega- 
tion or to encourage a secretariat or military staff to take up the problem on its 
own motion. The results of such studies would be valuable to all multilateral 
endeavors, including those under the Mutual Security Program. 


XV. RELATIONSHIP OF AMERICAN FIRMS TO THEIR FOREIGN EMPLOYEES 


It has become increasingly clear in ECA/MSA experience that local employees 
of a United States establishment abroad constitute an important natural channel 
for the flow of information to the people of the country about American and the 
mutual concerns of the two citizenries. If foreign employees are treated as 
equals, given real opportunity to participate in the objectives and work of the 
United States mission, and find their American employers to be honest, devoted, 
humble, and democratic, they will be more fully convinced of our sincerity and 
prompted to have greater faith in the cause of the free world. MSA missions 
are encouraged to help local employees to understand that they are respected and 
equally necessary members of the MSA family, and essential to the common 
cause of establishing mutual security and a peaceful and prosperous world. 

What is the experience of private American employers? Are they taking 
similar measures with respect to their foreign employees in overseas offices or 
plants? Some organizations have done a fine job. However, much damage is 
known to bave been done by some American operators, as well as those of other 
countries, who have exploited local labor and thereby fed Communist propaganda 
machines with case material. A faculty member (native) of a Middle East 
university reported recently that the greatest obstacle to the teaching of demo- 
cratic values and winning students away from the appeal of communism was 
the behavior of Americans sent out by American oil corporations and the dis- 
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interest of those companies in any serious effort to improve the social and economic 
life of the country. 

A private organization could perform a great service by surveying what 
American firms abroad are doing to capitalize on their opportunities along these 
lines. In developing a program of action the aim should not be to make local 
employees pro-American; that would be a byproduct. The aim should be to 
demonstrate how American employees abroad can contribute to the security of 
their country and the free world by helping to create the essential democratic 
and moral foundations within their country or employment. 

The project should be as concrete as poss*ble and include specific plans and 
aids by means of which American employers could launch positive measures in 
their overseas operations. Other projects described above would be of direct 
use in this connection, especially in the oreintation of employees for overseas 
duty. National organizations of employers and labor should be enlisted in such 
a program. Perhaps it could be carried out through grants to such organizations. 
In addition efforts of this sort might well be picked up by bodies like the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce and promoted in other countries. The project 
would inevitably point up gaps as well as inadequate methods in the orientation 
of overseas employees of MSA. 


XVI. TOO MANY AMERICANS LIVING “HIGH” 


During the past few months a number of visitors to Europe have reported that 
there is an excess number of United States employees overseas and that. these 
employees are living in an ostentatious manner. Some of these reports have 
obviously originated out of political and self-serving impulses and some may be un- 
wittingly responsive to Communist propaganda which aims to drive Americans 
out of the participating countries and to create friction. Most of the reports 
have contained many errors, interagency jealousy and frustrations of local officials 
both contribute. Yet whatever the source of the criticisms, their ultimate effect 
is to destroy confidence and undermine United States programs for collective 
security and well-being. 

Many legitimate grounds for criticism do exist. However, it is not the number 
of Americans overseas, but their performance which is the real issue. Not only 
are superficial methods employed in the selection and orientation of overseas 
staffs, but there is a great lack of knowledge of those practices, attitudes, and 
arrangements which further good response in another country as against those 
which produce irritations and resentments. 

MSA is now endeavoring to compile a checklist of such matters for guidance 
of mission chiefs and their staffs, but under personnel and fund restrictions it is 
not possible to engage in the extensive research which an effective program of this 
type would require. Moreover, the problem is far broader than the interests 
of any one organization: 

Government agencies and private institutions operating overseas would find 
of immediate and practical value an objective study of this problem and of the 
steps which they can take to eliminate the practices, behavior and activities which 
produce ill-will and weaken United States influence. 


XVII. PROMOTION OF PROGRAMS TO IMPROVE GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION ABROAD 


Weak government administration, especially in underdeveloped countries, is 
a major obstacle to national economic, social, and political development. In 
MSA experience, for instance, the administrative weaknesses of the participating 
countries have been a great deterrent to the effective use of technical assistance, 
and to carrying forward policies and actions essential to building internal strength. 

While strengthening governmental institutions is a primary foreign assistance 
objective of the United States in nonindustralized areas, it is only in the last year 
that a real beginning has been made in implementing this objective. This is 
largely because of lack of understanding of whet can in fact be accomplished 
and how to go about it. A comprehensive report on steps that can and should be 
taken in this field would be most beneficial to both public and private agencies 
concerned with the problem. 

This project or projects might cover such matters as (1) the extent to which 
poor administration contributes to economic and social retardation, the conse- 
quential internal weakness, and inability to cooperate in mutual defense, economic, 
social, and political undertakings, (2) the nature of resistances to be overcome if 
programs to improve organization and management are initiated: (3) programs 
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and methods which have proved most effective in the experience of public and 
private agencies; (4) guides for the conduct of administrative improvement pro- 
grams in underdeveloped areas: (5) outlines of training programs and preparation 
of training materials suitable for underdeveloped areas, and (6) the results which 
exchange and training programs in governmental organization and management 
can produce. 

An important part of such a study would be ‘o analyze the cultural forces which 
support dishonesty, irresponsibility, and lack of concern for the public welfare on 
the part of government officials. The findings of such an analysis together with 
suggestions as to approaches American experts in various public service fields could 
ise to influence improvement would be invaluable. 

Attention should also be given to the question of training United States public 
administration experts for effective action abroad. Since there seems to be some 
difficulty in finding people who are willing to specialize on the problems of a limited 
geographic region, the solution may be to tailor a training program which can, 

a relatively short time, superimpose vital area knowledge on the technical 
skills of a functional expert, e. g., one in public administration. 

The International Institute of Administrative Sciences, headquartered in 
Brussels, is proving a constructive force through its conferences, network of ex- 
change, research projects, and publications in the promotion of effective and 
democratic administration. Since, however, the Institute functions with very 
limited funds and without adequate staff, it can hardly scratch the surface. <A 
review of its accomplishments to date and future potential is most desirable. 

Reports along these lines, prepared for use by other countries as well as the 
United States, would give great impetus to self-help, assistance, and exchange 
projects in the field of public administration. The necessary appraisals and the 
ensuing promotion of attention on the subject here and abroad cannot be done 
gracefully by the United States Government. Private and international agencies 
need to take the lead. 


XVIII. GENERATION OF SPIRIT OF ENTERPRISE 


Unless appropriate stimuli can be identified and applied, the economic develop- 
ment of most nonindustrialized countries will depend largely upon government 
financing and management of new enterprise. Among the reasons why private 
capital formation does not take place by indigenous populations is lack of knowl- 
edge about the possibilities of new ventures, lack of interest in risk-taking or in 
improvement of economic conditions, and the low social status which often charac- 
terizes the professions of private finance and small business. 

Self-help by the people of a country through maximizing private initiative 
should comprise an important segment of a country development program for 
which United States economic and technical assistance is provided. Part of the 
purpose of such assistance should be to help establish conditions in which private 
investment, external loans, and trade will flourish. Unless a key can be found to 
unlock the spirit of free enterprise, the most earnest pioneering of the govern- 
ments will not further the kind of dynamic economics we mutually seek to achieve 
throughout the world. 

It is proposed, therefore, that an intensive inquiry, privately financed and con- 
ducted, be carried out to identify the psychological, cultural, economic, political, 
and other resistances to private investment. Emphasis, however, should be on 
the development on a sample-country basis of constructive approaches which will 
help unleash the forces necessary to develop the economy and social well-being 
of the country with the maximum of private initiative. Such information would 
be of great value to United States agencies, the U. N., and to the countries them- 
selves. 

CONCLUDING COMMENT 


The thought underlying most of the foregoing proposals is that emphasis should 
be on action programs. Research and investigation of a comprehensive character 
will be required in many cases, but, generally speaking, knowledge in these 
fields has far outstripped practice. Accordingly, the need is to synthesize what is 
known, put this material in a useful form, identify who can apply it, and provide 
for sustained follow-through in the encouragement of constructive action. 

It is recognized, moreover, that excellent work is already being done in some 
of these fields by individual agencies, universities, and foundations, no effort has 
been made to refer to such work since there is no way of knowing all of the relevant 
projects underway. And, in respect to many of the proposals, research and 
action by more than one organization is essential. 
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The sketchy character of many of the proposals is also recognized. It has not 
been possible to examine each of the projects to determine precisely what action 
would prove most useful. The proposals merely reflect a felt need growing out 
of a practical situation of finding it necessary or desirable to do something more 
than is now being accomplished in these fields. 


III. CorRRESPONDENCE ReEcEIVED From Kartu E. Errincer 


Aprit 13, 1953 
Senator Bourtre B. Hick ENLOOPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Drar Senator HickenLooper: In connection with efforts to develop more 
economic and effective methods in our foreign information program you may be 
interested in the enclosed photostat of a paper of mine which I have sent to C, D. 
Jacl son. 

\ word about my background would seem not out of place here; I served for 
some time during 1951 as a consultant to the press and publications division of the 
Department of State, and have long been interested in the problems with which 
the enclosure deals 

If you should feel that my testimony would contribute to your committee’s 
realization of its goals I shall be pleased to appear before the committee. There 
are a number of suggestions other than those of a structural order made in the 
{ paper which I should like to present as possibly producing results to 
reduce the burden imposed by the information services upon the taxpayer. 

Very truly yours, 


enclose 


Karu E. Errincer. 


New Ways or AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 
I. STRUCTURAL WEAKNESSES 


The shortcomings of our State Department information activities cannot be 
cured by investigations of human and political failures of staff members alone 
For much more than the suspected but unproven influence of subversive inten- 
ions may have harmed our foreign operations, did our information activities 

ffer from a mistaken concept of the problems of international persuasion. 

Caught between the framework of an organizational structure, inadequately 

lanned for its intended function, not even the most gifted and experienced staff 

ild have performed the miracle of making it work and produce desired results 
lor the State Department information organization has been built on the basis of 
a number of false assumptions. The new administration cannot expect any 
considerable improvement by a mere exchange of top personnel. Unless the 
basic underlying ideas are reexamined, no much better performance can be ex- 
pected. <A rethinking of the purpose, limitations, and funetion of our foreign 
information services in the light of past experience and our knowledge of the 
world of 1953 will supply the firm foundations for a completely new structure 
\s little as an architect could expect to remodel the old State Department building 
on Pennsylvania Avenue into a modern, efficient structure, can an ill-planned 
organization be reformed by changes in personnel or organization chart. Only a 
new structure will serve the needs of the United States and remedy the short- 
comings of yesteryear. And this means rebuilding the organs of persuasion from 
scraten, 

ll. THE BASIC FALLACIES 


Among the basic assumptions responsible for the misconstruction of our infor- 
mation services are the following: 


A. People will become our friends if they know us well 


Based on this axiomatic thought we have tried to tell the world as much as 
possible about the United States. We talk indiscriminately to all peoples and 
expect them to learn the facts of America. The problem, however, is not to 
inform foreigners in general about America but to influence their thinking so that 
the specific political objectives of our foreign policy may be supported at a given 
moment. This is an entirely different objective from that of giving a running 
presentation of a picture of America. Foriegners can never learn to know Amer- 
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ica without a personal experience. And we must doubt whether features of our 
culture that appear likable to us make the same impression on other nations. 
But even if teaching the facts of America successfully could make friends for us, 
the treasury of the United States could never finance this job. 

Evidence: What do American college students know about the United States 
of America and the world? Four thousand seven hundred and fifty-two students 
in 42 American colleges (2,444 freshmen and 2,308 upperclassmen) were polled 

1952 and estimated the United States population at between 1 million and 
20 billion, several hundred said it was between 5 and 10 million in 1950. The 
world population was estimated at between 100 million and 200 billion. Seven- 
teen and five-tenths percent knew the population of the Soviet Union, 8 percent 
the population of Britain. Only 18 out of 4,750 knew the populations of the 
5 largest United States of America cities, only 5 percent could list the Atlantic 
States, only 1.5 percent could name 4 products imported to the United States of 
(America and only 7 out of the total knew the names of the countries bordering on 
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E. The truth will always win 

Mistaking ethical postulates for statements of fact is a poor foundation for 
policy making. As little as economic aid will make grateful friends, so little ca 
we expect the victory of truth by its superiority over enemy lies alone. All the 
churches that preach the gospel know of the need for permanent and intensi: 
efforts. They know of the need for skillful presentation. In the process of inter 
national persuasion a ‘campaign of truth’’ cannot sueceed unless it uses all t} 
techniques old and new of political propaganda. Yet our whole informatio 
service relies basically on the strength of the truth alone. It follows the rule of 
reporting the news objectively and completely, of separating news from editorial 
of reflecting events of the day as they happen to come. The commonsense mini- 
mum of persuasive techniques requires selection and presentation of favorable 
news so that they will carry our message and convince the audience that we ar 
right; avoidance of anything that will adversely influence our reputation, instead 
of waiting for things to happen, creation of events so that we may have something 
favorable for our cause to report. Thus, in addition to the presentation of trut! 
we need a better technique of pleading by proper use of the true facts. 


Ill, OPERATIONAL ASSUMPTIONS 


The organization of the United States Information Service reflects principles of 
classification by false analogy. The organization chart discloses the following 
operational theories: 


A, A propaganda office organized by politico-geographic units 

Basically we organize our efforts by “geographic desks’’ and follow the pattern 
offour diplomatic organization, However, the object of our attention and 
persuasion properly seen are not whole nations, nor are they structured according 
to the borderlines of political geography. . We deal with human beings and their 
minds irrespective of their citizenship. We are not concerned with the whol 
of humanity but only with those groups whose opinions count and are relevant 
for the United States. Even with this smaller body of men we are not concerned 
all of the time. We are only concerned with those of ideas that are relevant to 
our foreign policy. Consequently their religions, levels of education, standard 
of living, etc., have meaning to us only with reference to ideas that may affect 
the fate of the United States. The organizational attempt to blanket the whole 
world in the manner of a news service is therefore wasteful. We must concentrate 
on combating or supporting ideas. A reorganization of the relevant ideas will 
permit us to pinpoint our efforts and to operate economically by problem areas 
We will abandon the geographic desk principle in opinion campaigns. (We may 
continue a greatly reduced information press program for selected official 
announcement in the traditional organization form—by countries.) The most 
important movements in this world today, the ones controlling the global balance 
of power, are not organized by geography of states. Trade unionism, religious 
powers, communism, cooperationism and all the other non-governmental forces 
of our time are international. Their effective coverage calls for a new principle 
of organization, 
B. Organization by mass media types 

The other false analogy assumes that the characteristic organization of American 
public relations programs can succeed in a global campaign of persuasion. How- 
ever, the larger part of the world cannot be reached by press, movies and radio. 
By organizing our information activities in terms of conventional American 
media of mass communications we overemphasize reliance on the most expensive 
activities that have their effect, if any, mainly in target areas accessible to the 
commercial channels of communications. This emphasis leads to a reverse 
economy whereby the greatest energy and cost is expended where we need it 
least. Conversely this principle leads to a neglect of all the media of communica- 
tions effective in other countries but important in the United States of America. 

Another result of this false analogy with domestic publicity operations is the 
tendeney to develop media and channels of communications for targets that we 
ean reach cheaper and more effectively through existing commercial organizations. 
Duplicating press syndicate services and magazines is more expensive and less 
effective than distributing their products or subventionizing their purchase 
abroad. Quite apart from the cost angle we know tlfat the media and channels 
to which a target group is accustomed and in general commercial media have a 
better reception than the obvious propaganda tools of foreign government. 
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The organization chart of the State Department Information Service is a 
hybrid of these two false principles of functional structure—one borrowed from 
diplomacy, the other from domestic public relations. This organization will 
therefore always produce a program conceived in error and reflecting its structural 
origin. 


IV. FALSE DEFENSIVE REASONING 


On December 12, 1951, the New York Times carried a State Department chart 
reprinted in Staff Study No. 3 of November 17, 1952, the Soviet propaganda 
program No, 25532 U. 8. Government Printing Office). In this chart Communist 
U. 8. 8. R. and satellite) propaganda spending is estimated at $1,409 million for 
1950. This figure has been used again and again to justify USIS budgets. But 
the figure is false. So is the contention that we have to outperform 1,400,000 
full-time Communist propagandists by blowing up our foreign information 
service. The truth is that these figures on spending and personnel cover the 
whole of domestic communications in Communist countries—all radio, all period- 
ical, newspaper and book publishing and should be compared with the total of our 
communications industries. These figures are presented by apologists of our 
information performance to demonstrate the reasons for the relative smallness of 
our suecess. The truth of the matter is that Communist propaganda—wherever 
it sueceeds—owes its sliccess not to the magnitude of truly considerable budgets 
but to the better propaganda technique, operational structure and ingenuity of 
its performers. Another repeated argument in favor of the present radio opera- 
tion of the Voice is the alleged proof for its impact on the Soviet countries con- 
sisting in the existence of ‘1,000 or more jamming stations and 10,000 men trying 
to drown our broadcasts out.’’ (Letter from Edward E. Barrett to the Herald 
Tribune February 25, 1953.) But there is no evidence that this alleged Russian 
effort aims at USIS broadcasts and not at the reputedly much more effective 
radio transmissions from other western nations. Furthermore, we know that the 
erection of numerous electronic stations by the Soviets is a defense measure 
against attacks by aircraft, guided missiles and electronic weapons. 

Nobody has explained yet how the very effective British propaganda opera 
tions (Staff Study No. 2, Government Printing Office No. 25531) in 1952-53 ca 
operate on about $30 million per year and why we cannot achieve better results 
with proportionally larger budgets. 


Vv. LACK OF INCENTIVES 


Even a superficial analysis of the structural deficiencies of USIS would be 
incomplete without reference to the central problem of manpower. ‘The civil- 
service principles of seniority and advancement offer no incentives for ingenuity 
and creative productivity. All political strategy depends on these qualities. A 
better structure of our program of persuasion must first solve the problem of 
gaining the cooperation and interest of talent. 

‘The present system offers only one incentive. Because the civil-service grade 
and payment of an executive generally depend on the number of staff members 
under his supervision there is a strong temptation to make the organization 
bigger and bigger and to ask for more and more money from Congress. Even 
the best organization charts cannot substitute quantity of personnel for quality 
The type of creativity which is most needed in these operations is not enhanced 
by bureaucratic methods of work. 

The magnitude of the operation resulting from this unique (and negative) 
incentive becomes self-defeating. The men in Washington and New York who 
produce propaganda material for foreign countries are as a rule several levels 
removed from the people whom they are supposed to influence. They are there- 
fore not even rewarded by the occasional personal observation of the success of 
their activities. 

There are practically no possibilities under the civil-service regulations to 
replace the older members of the staff of proven incompetence by new and better 
qualified persons. These conditions can be remedied only by a new structural 
concept whereby the personnel policies would provide for substantial rewards for 
good performance and introduce a premium on economy instead of the present 
temptation to justify further expansion. In every organization there is a core 
of old timers that set its style. It so happens that historically the former staff 
members of OWI still constitute the main power in personnel selection, policy 
making, and supervision. As a result of postwar opportunities in private em- 
ployment, there has been a negative selection of talent in many USIS jobs, due 
to the seniority of OWI old timers, who did stay in the organization 
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VI. PRINCIPLES OF A NEW BLUEPRINT 


The properly redesigned organization will have a structure dictated by its 
purpose. The structure of USIS reflects alien purposes resulting from thoughtless 
application of false analogy. It cannot produce satisfactory results. For neither 
is the purpose of USIS comparable to that of diplomacy (oriented by politico. 
geographic principles) nor can it be classified in analogy with the American 
domestic practices of large publicity organizations (they are departmentalized by 
classes of mechanically produced domestic mass media). ; 

‘Lhe global battle for the minds of men deals with ideas and problems. Only 
if an organization can successfully cope with problems and ideas, is it properly 
set up. Consequently we must assign the operation to departments organized 
by major classes of problems and and ideas. All the necessary operational variants 
resulting from differences of media and targets will be subservient to the basic 
goal of solving a specific problem and dealing with an idea wherever and by 
whatever media 

In psychological strategy we face ever-changing dynamic developments. Our 
own policies change and so does the world outside us. Figuratively speaking 
we must hit moving targets from moving carriers. No statically oriented organ- 
ization can do this. We must indeed destroy all temptation of static concepts 
and strategies by abandoning the primacy of static media and country depart- 
ments. Instead we must orient an elastic program by changing problems and 
ideas. Advertising agencies and commercial organizations are functionally 
organized by problems and accounts. Similarly, the dynamic nature of our 
psychological objectives calls for an organization by problems and ideas 

Translated into a new information structure this means the following basic 
operating plan. 

A. Separation of State Department press functions covering official announc 
ments and continued operation of a departmental press division. ‘This will mea 
returning to the prewar practices of releasing press material through the privately 
established commercial press and radio services and accredited foreign correspond- 
ents. 

B. Separation of all other activities aiming at foreign audiences and creation 
of a new organizational structure attached to the Federal Security Agency or 
the Psychological Strategy Board. 

C. Staffing of this agency with a group of not more than two hundred eminently 
competent experts in foreign propaganda. Attachment to this group of an op 
erations research staff charged with assistance in planning and program operation 
and of an independent evaluation unit, charged with the control of the effect of 
operations. 

D. Analysis and listing of the major problems and ideas affecting American 
interests and our foreign policy. Assignment of these problems to individual 
executives on the staff (‘account executives’’) who will form task forces and be 
responsible for the planning and execution of effective programs around these 
ideas and problems. Reintroducing of personal responsibility for operations. 

EK. The responsible executives will consult with other experts inside and out- 
side the agency and formulate programs in harmony with existing policies 
Supplied with data and advice by the operations research staff they will revise 
their dynamic plans periodically. 

F. The execution of the plans will be budgeted for each assignment separately 
The cost of each program will be checked and compared with results achieved 
and with budgetary estimates. 

G. Wherever possible existing channels of communications will be used and 
no new government-owned media created. ‘Contracts with private agencies and 
media will make these responsible for performance and cost control. Wherever 
such media do not exist their creation by private industry will be encouraged. 
Commercial and specialized private nonprofit organizations (e. g., Radio Free 
Europe) are not subject to civil-service limitations. They can offer incentives 
and get rid of unproductive personnel. 

H. There will then operate under the guidance of the agency a number of 
programs, some short-termed, some over many years, but none of them conducted 
without reference to a specific strategic goal and tactical problem. The independ- 
ent evaluation unit will check their results and supply a detached appraisal. 
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VIII. EXAMPLES OF PROBLEMS AND IDEAS 


“Account executives” and their small task forces may assume responsibility 
for such idea and problem assignments as: 


Popularizing NATO 
The Austrian State Treaty 
The shooting down of American flyers 
The Communist slave labor camps 
The phony Communist peace campaign 
Alleged maltreatment of North Korean prisoners 
Alleged germ warfare 
European union 
Point 4 program 
American freedoms 
Communist suppression 
Exploitation of satellites 
Americans keep treaties, Russians break them 
We are friends of the Mohammedan World 
The overseas Chinese benefit by aiding us and our allies 
Americans have a high artistic culture 
Etc., ete. 
VIII. EFFECTIVE METHODS OF PERSUASION 


How effective small organization can operate can be illustrated by examples: 
Lawrence of Arabia practically singlehandedly made allies of the middle eastern 
Arabs in World War I \ few fakirs at the Afghan-Indian border defeated the 
British might for years Even the most effective Goebbels propaganda ministry 
in prewar years was always considerably smaller than the USIS operation 

The methods of communication used in our programs of persuasion will have 
to be revised as radically as our operational structure. For only with a different 
approach can a smaller staff produce bigger results Contrary to the official 
version the success of Communist propaganda is not attributable to the fabulous 
amounts spent by the Soviets or the Communist parties. The costs of Communist 
propaganda are carried mainly by the target audiences themselves. Audience 
participation is the secret of all successful propaganda. For it creates the most 
desirable and essential effect of identification between audience and propaganda 
message. As Pascal said, ‘‘Those who make the sign of the cross and partake of 
the holy water, must by necessity become true believers.” 

The revision of our own propaganda methods will follow the following three 
principles: 

A. Motivate your target audience into becoming carriers of your message. 
Operate mainly through active media and channels, not openly but covertly so 
that the message will be attributed to accepted local sources, rather than to foreign 
origin. Start human chain reaction rather than relying on mechanically produced 
media 

B. Discover and mobilize the self-interest—idealistic and economic—of poten- 
tial carrier of your message. Invent worthwhile incentives for all the media of 
information to act for you. Reward your friends. Don’t give away literature, 
have your friends sell it and derive some money from distribution for themselves 
and their organizations. Start self-promoting devices like contests, prizes for 
authors and artists, spectacular events that may originate news, libel suits, and 
court proceedings in countries with a free press, ete. 

C. Instead of bewildering the world with daily changing news develop simple 
slogans and messages relating to your problem and idea operations and repeat 
them again and again and again. ‘This will enable your friends in your audience 
to become effective propagandists even if they do not follow all the intricacies of 
the daily changing news. 

The adoption of these three propaganda methods will greatly reduce the need 
for disseminating from the United States products of the printing press, the 
camera, and the radio transmitter. Whatever of these activities will be needed 
in the future can be taken care of by contracts with competitively bidding private 
commercial and nonprofit institutions. 
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IV. Proposats FoR IMPROVING THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM Sui 
MITTED BY UNITED States ApvisoRY COMMISSION ON EDUCATION 


1. COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 


(a) Problem.—One of the primary means employed in achieving the objective 
of the United States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 is thé 
program of exchange of persons. It is felt, moreover, that this means could be 
made even more effective by systematically broadening its coverage to includ 
planned projects for carefully selected individuals from abroad who are specialist 
in the field of communications media including radio, motion pictures, press 
magazine, and book publication. 

In recent years, there have been some journalists, publishers, radio, and motion 
picture specialists who have been brought to the United States under the Depart 
ment’s regular program of educational exchange. By adding to the personal 

nowledge and skill of such persons through firsthand experience, it has bee: 
possible to create a basis for understanding life in this country which could bh: 
achieved in no other way Following a significant and satisfying experience 
the United States and upon return to their own countries, these individuals, a: 
key molders of public opinion, have been better able to dissolve much of the dis 
trust, animosity, misunderstanding and falsehoods existing or built up against 
the United States and its policies and in place of these have been able to sub 
stitute and foster a feeling of genuine respect and understanding. 

The present proposal would set aside sufficient grants to enable the Department 
systematically to plan projects for such persons well in advance and on a scale 
not possible within the regular program at this time. 

(b) Solution.—lIt is proposed to attack the problem by bringing to the United 
States: 

1. Ninety persons in radio broadcasting from thirty priority countries. This 
would include 30 commentators, 30 script writers, and 30 program directors. 

2. Sixty men and women in press and publications, including editorail writers, 
publishers, reporters, and columnists. 

3. Sixty persons in motion pictures. A 4-man team would be selected in each 
of 5 priority countries in which the motion-picture industry is either nonexistent 
or poorly developed. Thirty additional outstanding motion-picture writers, pro 
ducers, and directors would be brought from third- and fourth-zone countries 
It is expected these persons would assist in developing motion-picture industries 
oriented toward the United States. 

4. Twenty Americans would be sent on specialists grants to some of the coun 
tries concerned. Ten would conduct seminars in broadcasting and ten would 
advise in motion pictures. 

(ec) Cost of project.—Total estimated cost of the entire project is $1 million 
This project has not been implemented because funds for it were not appropriated 
by Congress. 


ADDITIONAL DOLLAR SUPPLEMENTATION FOR FULBRIGHT FOREIGN CURRENCY 
GRANTS 


(a) Problem.—Since the Fulbright Act in itself authorizes the expenditure only 
of foreign currencies, since these can cover the cost only of international travel for 
foreign visitors to the United States, and since such visitors are of dominant 
importance in the exchange program, American dollars are needed for the expenses 
of such visitors while in the United States. Again, while practically all of the 
expenses of American grantees sent abroad under Public Law 584 may be paid 
from the foreign currencies available under that act, certain small sums in dollars 
are provided for teachers and lecturers to cover certain fixed and continuing 
dollar expenses in the United States. 

Whenever possible these dollars sre secured from private sources, but in selected 
cases Federal funds are provided to enable them to fulfill their missions in this 
country. In addition, dollar funds are indispensable for assuring that the process 
of selection can be so controlled as to assure maximum effect where it is likely to do 
the most good. Also, in some instances, American lecturers and teachers cannot 
accept Fulbright grants in foreign currencies without small supplementary dollar 
grants to enable them to meet continuing commitments in the United States for 
such things as insurance, income taxes, and payments of annuities. 

(b) Solution.—An appropriation of $1 million for purposes of supplementing the 
Fulbright program, in addition to funds already appropriated, would enable the 
Department to utilize fully the foreign currency available under this program 
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c) Justification.—In the fisea’ vear 1953, with a $7,900,000 Fulbright program, 
vere was only $1,500,000 available for supplementation. 

lulbright foreign currency grants in Japan, Thailand, Burma, Philippines, and 
‘reece were not fully utilized due to the nonavailability of funds for supplemen- 


tion. 
No money has been appropriated by Congress for this project over and abov: 
he figure for supplementation available referred to in the paragraph immediately 


awove 


COORDINATING PRIVATE RESOURCES FOR FACILITATING THE VISIT OF FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE AND FOR ASSEMBLING INFORMATION ABOUT PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


(a) Problem.—The single most important aspect of a foreign grantee’s visit to 
the United States is the community experience which he has. American private 
agencies are doing an excellent job but in many cases they are becoming com- 
pletely submerged by the requests which are being made bv foreign visitors and 
by governmental agencies. Many private resources are to a great extent unused 

‘ause no device for taking advantage of the possibilities exists. 

(b) Solution.—lt is proposed that a grant be made to carefully selected agencies 
throughout the country for the purpose of paying only those expenses necessary 
for this endeavor which will be over and above voluntary support 

c) Justificattion.—The 1-year estimate of cost is $393,362. This amount of 
assistance would result in many times as much voluntary funds for the program 
and in more effective use of the funds which are available 

Following the denial by Congress of funds for this purpose, a request for assist- 
ance was submitted to the Ford Foundation. The Department has been advised 
formally that without prejudice to the merits of the request and in view of other 
commitments which have already been made, the foundation would be unable 

o make a grant for this purpose this year. 


PERMISSION TO INFORM THE AMERICAN PUBLIC OF THE EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 
PROGRAM 


(a) Problem.—The exchange of persons program is a joint undertaking by the 
Government, the citizens, and the private organizations of the United States. 
rhe program is designed to serve the interests of the United States. It is partially 
financed by the Government and is facilitated by its services. However, th« 
success of the program depends to the extent to which there is ‘“‘orass-roots”’ 
participation by American citizens. The program really provides an opportunity 
for the average American citizen to become an Ambassador and to interpret our 
country to the foreign visitor. 

In order for average Americans to participate, they must be informed of the 
essential facts concerning the program. 

h) Solution.—Staff members of the Educational Exchange Services are re- 
quested frequently to deliver informative talks to interested organizations which 
are participating in the program or which desire to assist. House of Representa- 
tives Report, No. 1665, of the 82d Congress, 2d sess., says on page 10: 

The request for $8,000 for travel ‘to provide the American people with first- 
hand contacts with Department officers for the purpose of exchanging views and 

leas on objective operations and accomplishments of the USIE program’ is 
ienied.”’ 

Additional comments in other congressional hearings has made clear that Con- 
gress does not approve of USIE staff members using Government time or money 

o inform the American pu! lie of the exchange of persons program. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CHANGE AND CriticaL COMMENTS 
EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


An analvsis of suggestions and comments from the 


organizations and universities to a questionnaire of tl 

on Educational Exchange 

Toward the end of 1952, the United States Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange sent a questionnaire eliciting appraisals of various aspects of the 
Educational Exchange Service (IES) to 300 academic institutions and 150 other 
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organizations or businesses Each of these had participated to some extent in 
the program, though occasionally the recipient of the questionnaire declined 
to answer because his knowledge of the program was too small. An analvsis of 
the replies was made by the Bureau of Social Science Research of the American 
University and a report Was submitted to the Advisory Commission. 

Che results were highly favorable to the exchange program. Over 90 percent 
of those answering felt that the program was worthwhile and that it was doing an 
effective job in creating international understanding and friendship for the 
United States. 

Several of the questions specifically asked for criticisms in regard to the admin- 
istrative and legal aspects of educational exchange, and the relationships, and 

ordination between the various governmental programs. In addition, the 
respondents were invited to make any general comments that they cared to 
These questions produced a wealth of suggestions, which were generally offered 
in a constructive vein, even from organizations which are highly enthusiastic 
about the program. Other questions also provided an opportunity for the 
respondent to make some suggestions about the program. 

The present report focuses exclusively on such critical comments or suggestions 
for change It must be emphasized, however, that this report does not represent 
the overall opinion on the program. It is, insteaa, an attempt to spotlight the 
critical remarks so that the exchange program may profit from a detailed examina- 
tion of the comments made by the segment of the American public that knows the 
program best from having worked with it Though there are mManv such cor 
ments, it should be remembered that overall satisfaction is quite high. 

Che American University abstracted the critical comments from the question- 
naire responses land the Evaluation Staff of [iS codified the material to obtain 
I highly detailed listing sented in the re port 

anticipated that these comments will serve as guidance to the exchange 


Yet it must be realized that on many points no action can be taken 


by IES. There are a number of people who comment unfavorably on 


inigration laws o ‘ecdures hers eoll for elaboratior f the progratr 

are clearly impossible without increase un some cali for a change 1} 
approach which would be contrary to the inte: f the enabling legislation, or 

| would cross over into MSA and TC \ pheres of action In othe CASE 
the writer might hav iven too little guidance to IFS to permit examination of 
the problem being posed, or might have voiced a criticism which does not appear 

relevant to this particular exchange prozram. 

In any event, all the criticisms and suggestions are presented here in an uneval- 
uated fashion. The only points which were eliminated were those in which the 
writer explicitly mentioned some other program (TCA, MSA, Department of 


Defense) as the ubject of his comment. 


In a certain sense, almost everything said might have been subsumed under 
the headings of ‘‘Budget and Monetary”’ problems or ‘‘General Administrative”’ 
problems. Consequently, unless the writer specifically called for more funds 
comments were categorized under some other heading than ‘‘Budgetary and 
Monetary,’ and along the same lines, administrative problems were classified 
under other headings as much as possible Any one comment might logically 
he classified under more than one heading, but despite this, the decision wa 
made to list each comment only once. Thus, if a respondent were to say that 
the Fulbright program should be expanded to inelude nonacademic grantees 
from working-class backgrounds, this comment could reasonably be considered 
as pertinent to the statutory, fiscal, and program-planning categories. It would, 
however, be listed onlv once in the report, though the somewhat arbitrary 
decisions involved would be worked out as consistently as possible. 

One last note of caution is necessary. Certain problems, notably those relating 
to coordination of the various Government programs, might not loom as large 
in the minds of the public as the number of comments on this point might lead 
the reader to believe. Actually, comments on this and other problems were 
explicitly solicited in the questionnaire sent out by the Advisory Commission. 

The comments have been grouped into the following categories: 


Educational exchange plans and goals 

Statutory considerations 

Suggested improvements in general administration 
Budget and monetary 


1 Replies were received from 217 academic institutions and 107 other institutions and business 
organizations, 
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Information on the program 
Selection 

Orientation 

Placement 

Programing 

Post-grant needs and problems 


A section of the report is devoted to each of these categories In each section 
highlights of the findings are noted briefly, a detailed table of the comments is 
resented, and a selection of quotations illustrating the major points is listed. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PLANS AND GOALS 
Highlights 

General opinion is very much more in favor both of expanding the program 
and the length of grants than of cutting either of these. No one favored shorter 
term grants, though there was one caution against extending grants to the point 
where exchangees no longer wish to return home 

It is difficult to assess the value of the various plans offered. Many of them are 
valid suggestions in themselves, but run counter to the basic legislation. In 
iddition, some come up against departmental policy in suggestions on which 
suntries should be emphasized. Financial difficulties also enter in to make 
ven some of the desirable plans hard to act upon 


Number of 
Number of exchangees should be increased comments 
General or unspecified increase 17 
Increase in Americans going abroad 13 
Increase in foreign exchangees in United States 8 
‘ 
Total 
Number of exchangees should be decreased 
not quantity, stressed, ete 
Should extend the length of grants 
Should consider different types of exchangees 
More undergraduate programs . 
Fewer middle class foreign exchangee ore n hite-collar workers 
Miscellaneous (1 each—more religious leaders, theatrical companies, 
musie students; less in foreign educational circles 


Total 
‘st varied operational plan minate state quota system for Ameri- 
shorter visits for busy foreign exchangees, develop put lic-school 
projects, direct exchange of professors, ferences of American and f 
eign language teachers, extend system used in Chinese progran 


yroce: f iver Uy of Paris 


programs, study exchange ] 
turn visits by foreign excha 
Should define purposes of prograr 
Different emphasis on f 
Mi re 
Mere att 
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Mv sugge would be that fewer persons be invited to this country 
job be done with each one, Exchangees, particular! 
should probably visit fewer places, spend more time in eg 
place, ¢ cheduled to places which have not become overworked 
Administration Clearing House 

One weakne f the State Department program seems to us to be that it 
not provide for the continuation of exceptional students for more than 1 ye; 
We feel that the program should be flexible enough to allow the student 
complete an educational objective (California Institute of Technology 

The present program emphasizes a l-year experience in the United Stat 

kly, not think that is long enough. In my years of dealing wit] 
i foreign lands, it has become evident that every student has a probk 
nent [It may be emotional, social, health, language, or just pla 
For almost every one of them, this adjustment to the new situat 
6 months and often longer. This means that the real values whi 
their experience in a new land develop in the second year It is for 
on that I would strongly urge that the period be lengthened to a 2-vea 
perience and that where roe lea nae develops, the possibility 
yompletion of a degree be considered (Evansville College), 

The educational program almost by definition te ae to select students from thx 
middle classes of the Kuropean countries. An exchange program which would 
increase the proportion from the non-white-collar classes is extremely difficult t: 
work out but it would nevertheless be worth a good deal of effort to try (Benni: 
ton ( ollege) 

The direct exchange of professors between the universities could help great 
i <y to send a professor of English language from the University of Louisville t 
the University of Montpellier and to receive from the same university a professor 
of French for 1 year, or to make an exchange of professors of equal rank on bota: 
or another subject with an English-speaking country (University of Louisvill 

Lack of definition of the objectives of exchange has perhaps resulted mor« 
activity of movement than of achievement of purpose (American Council on Ed 
cation) 

I think the opportunity for foreign scholars to learn about life in the United 
States is always available to them. But the difficulty lies in the fact that we do 
not always know that that is part of their purpose in visiting us. Sometimes 
they seem to be here only to study (University of Massachusetts). 

The close association of exchange programs with propaganda is an evil, the 
more so since it results in bad propaganda. Every effort should be made to kee; 
these two as far apart as possible. The difficulty with Government coordinatio 
is that it can hardly keep from bringing the two closer together (American Council 
of Learned Societies). 

Stabilizing the program on a long-range basis so that those involved in it will 
know that the United States Government will continue to support it firmly bot! 
in policy and budget. Many of the benefits of the program will be lost by ar 
“on again, off again” basis of operation. We cannot expect dependable friend- 
ships abroad to be built upon the sands of constantly vascillating [sie] policy 
(University of Florida). 

It also appears advisable to establish exchange programs in countries now out 
side of the Fulbright possibilities, such as Switzerland, Sweden, Spain, ete. Send 
ing scholars to such countries and accepting nationals from these countries i: 
our universities on the basis of some sort of extension of the Fulbright program 
would be most valuable all around and would help to complete our broad program 
of better understanding with the rest of the world (University of Oregon). 

From our experience we would emphatically recommend that the present 
exchange of persons program be expanded to increase the number of visitors, 
particularly from the countries considered most strategic to our foreign policy 
Governmental Affairs Institute) 


STATUTORY CONSIDERATIONS 
Highlights 
It may be seen from the following table that insofar as the statutory aspects of 
the exchange program are concerned, overwhelming emphasis has been given to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 and various ramifications of it. 
All but one or two of the 47 comments were decidedly unfavorable to present 
United States immigration laws and practices. 
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Table II 


Number of 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 comments 
Opposes, generally, severity of existing immigration laws; adverse 
effect of immigration laws on exchange program, etc__- 
Opposes visa restrictions, passport validity regulations, posting of 
bond by exchange visitors, etc 
Opposes restrictions against former Nazis 
Favor legislation permitting exchange visitors to work for wages 
Favors free flow of competent students and scholars 
Favors security check before students come to United States 


Total 
2. Income-tax laws: 
Opposes tax on foreign currency stipends 
Opposes tax restrictions on nonresident aliens 
Opposes, in general, effect of income-tax laws on exchange program _ 
Favor tax exemption for family supporting foreign student in home 


Total 


Educational Exchange Service enabling legislation: 

Favor encouraging highly qualified exchange visitors to remain in 
U. S. permanently ; 
Favors making State Department exchange program as flexible as those 

of TCA, MSA, and Department of Defense 
Favor extending Fulbright Act to include university administrators, 
undergraduate students, ete . 
Favor amending Fulbright Act to provide same generally higher 
standards provided under Smith-Mundt Act, ete . 
Favor clarification of regulations pertaining to compulsory military 
service 


Total 
Favor consolidation of Government agencies, Government cooperatin 
and sponsoring agencies, etc 
6. Exchange program should be taken out of the Department of State 


Selected q uotalions 


From the legal point of view, some of the immigration regulations are annoying 
to foreign students and bothersome to our educational institutions The problem 
ere is with the law, not with the way in which it is administered (University of 
New Hampshire 

If all students were admitted on the exchange visitor visa only, it would be a 
on to all. The conditions of this visa, as we understand it, would permit the 
sponsor institutions to determine fullv the academic and work needs of each 
student and would assure the return to his respective country without unnecessary 
rolongation of his stay in the United States (Rosary Colleg 

The embarrassment of income-tax formalities, visa restrict alien regis- 
tration, and the like, should be held to an absolute minimum (Harvard University 

Income-tax laws which sometimes tax meager allowances which families of 


grantees receive for the subsistence of the family abroad during the absence of 
the grantee either cause a real hardship to grantees, or through added expense 

the American sponsoring agencies cut the number of persons to whom the 
American organization can make grants under the program (National Council 

f the Young Men’s Christian Association). 

It is my impression that the new immigration law sponsored by Senator 
McCarran will severely hamper the effective functioning of these programs 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Another question which requires further clarification is the matter of income 
tax on remuneration. Even though the trainee is not an employee in any sense 
and does not receive a salary as such, the Internal Revenue Department seems 
to take the hard and fast position that the honorarium which he receives is subject 
)income tax. We are not sure that this position is justified and would appreciate 
clarification on it (Brown Bros. Harriman & Co 

It would be easier for the university departments handling foreign students 
if they were all directed from the same agency, with the same qualifications and 


31024—53—pt. 2 83 
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the same regulations. It is confusing, to say the least, to deal with separate 
agencies, each with its own set of criteria and regulations (University of Tulsa 

It would seem advisable also to have a central agency in Washington in order 
to make the overall program more effective and economical, and to eliminate 
unnecessary duplication of effort (University of Wisconsin). 

The large number of Government agencies now sponsoring exchange programs is 
most confusing at the local level because of different policies on stipends, on 
immigration status, etc. It is our hope that the program of exchange will con- 
tinue, but will be unified in administration and simplified in policy (Montana 
State College). 

The responsibility for administration of the exchange program seems to lack 
unity * * * Through such a consolidation there could result a more effective 
planning with reference to the determination of the number of persons from differ- 
ent geographical areas and from the several professions to be selected. Further- 
more, Visits by different persons from the same area could be arranged to comple- 
ment one another rather than to duplicate the experience (Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and Agricultural and Mechanical College). 

Any international exchange of personnel and ideas should be supervised by a 
single agency (Weyerhauser Timber Co.). 

Another point which has caused considerable difficulty is the Internal Revenue 
regulation requiring the withholding of nonresident alien tax. This provision 
has worked a real hardship where graduate assistantships and research assistant- 
ships are ruled by Internal Revenue to be employment (Washington University, 
St. Louis). 

We are frequently undoing by the rules of one bureaucracy all of the good we 
try to accomplish by the program of another. The difficulties caused by immi 
gration laws and regulations are fairly well known. They range from minor 
annoyance to major obstacle to programs of exchange. In addition, there are 
several rulings by the Bureau of Internal Revenue which are severe handicaps 
to international exchange (Massachusetts Institute of Technology). 

From the legal point of view of the educational exchange program as carried 
out by the State Department, we would suggest that an immediate study be made 
of the Internal Securities Act. Surely this law is going to prohibit a free flow of 
competent and deserving students and scholars. We would particularly like to 
see a greater opportunity provided for American students to go abroad (Pacific 
University). 

Occasionally a participant will show extraordinary talents and capabilities. 
We would like to see some arrangement whereby such people could upon request 
of the sponsor be granted permanent visas ex-quota so they could remain in the 
United States, if they so desired. The value of this type of immigrant is obvious 
(Macomber, Inc.). 

We have observed some difficulty and confusion in visitors clarifying their 
status under selective service. There is some doubt that the selective service 
organization is fully informed regarding the exempt status of students entering 
the country under an exchange-visitor visa. It would seem that the selective 
service boards might be more fully and effectively advised of the exempt status of 
exchange-visitor trainees under the provisions of section 201 of the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 only (Brown Bros., Harriman 
& Co.) 

SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS IN GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
Highlights 


It will be noted that two aspects of the timing of the program are brought out 
by the respondents. The problem of earlier notification is dwelt on from the point 
of view of both the exchangee (American and foreign), and the institution which 
is in the role of local host to the exchangee. 

It is interesting to observe that one of the chief preoccupations of the respond- 
ents was with improved channels of communication. Many gave the need for 
more information as a major reason for desiring increased coordination. They 
cited both specific and general aspects of the Government exchange programs where 
better channels for communications would result in improvement of various phases 
of exchange work. 

While increased economy is implied in some of the statements, the factor of 
economy was directly stated by only five of the respondents. 

Some of the comments outlined in the table relate to the need for improvement 
in organization and management. The weight of opinion among the respondents 
is that the procedures in the exchange program are too complicated or too slow. 
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Table III 
Number 
of com- 
Notification of award should be sent earlier: ments 
Americans under Fulbright Act notified too late 5 a ei 9 
Foreign exchangees under Fulbright Act notified too late . 2 
Notification too late (nationality unclear) _ - ; 1 
BA bho uk oak ae ; 12 
Notice of visitors’ arrival should be sent earlier to host community, 
organizations, schools, ete., in order to permit more effective planning, 
to cut down inconvenience, present last minute appointments, ete 
Procedures are too complicated, too slow, Foreign Service criticized 


Favor improved coordination between 
Government agencies 
Private agencies _ 
Private and Government agencies 
Unspecifie ae 


Total 


Favor coordination and/or consolidation for specific reasons: 
Economy (explicitly stated) ; 
More concerted effort; less duplic ation. 
Improved communication, information 
More effective administration 
More uniform standards 
More uniform policy, planning 
Overall simplification, ‘‘less confusion”’ 


Total_- 
Selected quotations 


Our faculty and students going abroad under the Fulbright Act would benefit 
greatly if they could receive definite word of their appointments about a month 
earlier than is now the practice. The college would also benefit in that we would 
not learn that we must find a replacement for a professor going on leave in late 
April or May but would be able to begin our search before the best substitutes 
have disappeared from the employment market. Since it is assumed that the 
processing of applications is done as rapidly as possible, I would suggest that the 
deadline for receiving applications be changed to September 15, thus givin us the 
desired time at the other end of the processing (Colorado College 

[n any case, great efforts should be made to make selections early. It is still 
lamentably frequent to find exchangees informed of their appointments with 
insufficient time to make necessary arrangements. Incidentally, they also arrive 
in American localities with insufficient advance notice or information about theit 
interests and capacities (University of Pennsylvania 

Advance notice of the arrival of the visitor is important to us so we can make 
proper arrangements to courteously show the visitor what we are expected to 
show him and so we can budget the visitor’s time and the time of our own key 
personnel to achieve maximum utilization of both time and effort. Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co 

The chief complaint I have heard is that these visitors often appear without 
adequate warning from the State Department, also that uncertainties and delays 
are sometimes troublesome. It can be very embarrassing if, for instance, an 
important visitor appears unannounced 5 minutes before the person he wishes to 
see has a scheduled class lecture. The answer to this, I suppose, is better super- 
vision and administration, so that a clearer understanding of the program is held 
on both sides, and timely warning may be given to permit the making of adequate 
local arrangements (University of Michigan). 

There is greater need for coordination between departments on college and 
university campuses that are serving the interests of these students (than) for 
coordination of various United States Gove -rhnment-sponsore sd programs. There 
is an equal need for coordination of national private age ates Committee on 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students 
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\ greater coordination of the various Government-sponsored programs wou 
certainly be desirable Coordination of information on the various progra 
would also be very helpful (the Catholie University of America) 

At the present moment we would appreciate closer personal contact with thos 
organizations engaged in furthering the common cause (Georgetown Universit 
I certainly would like to see all Government-sponsored programs involy 
exchange of persons coordinated more than they are There are so many excha 
programs involving so many different branches of the Government that it wo 
seem to be wise economically, as well as administratively, to attempt a coordi: 
tion. Even if this were not possible, a booklet or directory of the various kinds and 
types of exchange programs conducted by all Government agencies would by 
useful (the Experiment in Internationa! Living 


L. 


a 


There seems to be need for greater coordination between the expanding exchar 
program of the Mutual Security Agency, and those of the Department of Stat 
and other Government departments The United States program as a whol 
needs careful coordination with that of the United Nations (the Ford Foundatio: 

We recommend that one central coordinating office or channel of informat 
through which organizations can obtain definite information about expected 
visitors be established (National Council of Women of the United States 

However, difficulty has arisen when national private agencies, to whom 
Government has delegated responsibility for overall planning, arrange for vi 
to come to a community It is essential that the State De partment inform 
national agencies of the local agencies which are prepared to help. This sh 
help avoid some of the unnecessary complications which have resulted from 
of such information (the Council on World Affairs 

The multiple interests of foreign visitors call for a close working relation 
between the sponsoring agenci This could be strengthened to assure mo 
effective coordination (the American National Red Cross) 

Unless such a body now exists, it is considered that a coordinating commi 
representative of the various Government agencies responsible for exchange 
persons programs should be formed. This committee should not be involved 
any administrative tasks, but should be concerned with those administrative 
matters requiring coordinated attention. For example, such a committee could 
work toward equitable geographic distribution and appropriate professiona 
and subject-field distribution; and could insure that through lack of interagen 
information, undue emphasis was not directed toward particular geographic areas 
or professional fields (American Library Association). 

The main change which we would recommend from an administrative point of 
view for the educational exchange program is greater supervision by the State 
Department of the responsibilities which they delegate to other organizatio: 
to be carried out for them (American Association of University Women) 

It seems to us that procedures are too complicated; that they take too muc} 
time; that some of the redtape could certainly be omitted (University of Hawaii 

My guess is that the greatest harm done anywhere in the programs comes at thi 
point where “administrative and legal’ difficulties come in contact with t! 
individuals concerned. Certainly most of the unfortunate effects about whi 
I have from time to time heard come from misunderstandings, if nothing worse, 
at this level (American Council of Learned Societies 

Administrative machinery needs to be geared to a steady pace or one of slow 
acceleration and deceleration. Only this permits good planning, sound select 
adequate preparation of the recipient, and the intelligent reception of the recip 


in he country he visits the Commonwealth Fund 


The effect could be increased from the point of view of the institution abroad 


if a pattern could be established so that an institution could count frem o1 
vear to the next on having an exchange program (Near East College Associatio 

Our relationships with the Department of State, the Institute of International 
Edueation, and the Office of Education have been friendly and altogether satis 
factory. We have found the administrative policies of these offices generally 
good and the personnel administering them competent and understanding. We 
have not always found the administration of certain other national agencies with 
whom the department has contracted to be entirely satisfactory. In particular, 
the administrative procedures of the National Social Welfare Assembly seem to 
be inadequate. The three students whom we now have from this agency feel 
somewhat hostile toward it, and our admissions office encountered certain diffi 
culties in dealing with it (University of Washington). 

It is my feeling that the administration of the programs of these exchanges 
should be farmed out to nongovernmental agencies. The practice of using 
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vernmental agencies for drawing up and guiding the activities of exchangees, 
| believe, is vulnerable at two points: (1) Difficulties of a governmental agency 

really guiding exchangees into the grassroots area; and (2) creating the false 

pression that the Government “runs everything”’ in this country (the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc.). 

In my judgment, it would probably be best to take all phases of the adminis- 
ation of the Fulbright Act out of the hands of the State Department. If this 
innot be done, probably a special agency should be created within it (Amherst 


College). 


BUDGET AND MONETARY 

Highlights 

rhe following table shows that the universities and other private organizations 
are in favor of increased funds for an improved program of foreign exchange. 
Increases advocated for “‘coliateral education experience,” especially travel in 
he United States, received the greatest emphasis. In addition, a great deal of 
attention has been given to the need for enhancing the role of the foreign student 
idviser by providing remuneration which would free him from other job responsi- 
bilities so that he might devote more attention to foreign students. Further, 
it is claimed by some that foreign-student programs have strained the already 
yvertaxes resources (and budgets) of the colleges and universities. 


Table IV 


Number of 
Institutions, financial assistance needed: comments 


Overhead costs, general and specific, causing strain ‘ is 
Want additional foreign visitors, but cannot afford without addi- 
tional money ibd ol SiS . dike 
Increase of funds would enhance effectiveness of foreign student 
adviser by ' $24 sah bked Wide Che 
Particular financial problems; more assistance needed for (a) hous- 
ing, (b) non-Government-sponsored foreign students, (c) visiting 
leaders and ‘“‘special guests’, (d) postdoctoral group 


Total 


Cooperating agencies need to know that the program will continue from 
year to year in order to plan own budgets 
Individuals, financial assistance needed: 
Increase stipends, ete., to prevent recurring embarrassment of 
visitors due to lack of funds oe 
Visitors should be covered by medical insurance 


Total 


4. Visitors send elaborate gifts home, award too generous 
5. Funds needed for collateral educational experiences: 
Should provide organized travel, study tours, vacation travel in 
United States bettie eer snes . 
Should provide field trips to industrial plants, museums, ete__- ~~ 
Should provide funds for students to participate in social life of 
college__ sth ite , a ridied 
Should provide funds for living in private homes. 


Total 


Americans going abroad 
Lack of American dollars is problem 
Some students spend too much abroad_-___--_--_---- —— 
Shipping and airline companies should make agreement with 
United States Government to adopt special rates for exchangees, 
foreign and American _- 


Total 
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Selected quotations 


Further extension of this program will require financial undergirding at levels 
which recognize the additional costs which are obviously beyond tuition charges, 
The trend in this field established by some of the private foundations in providing 
funds which more nearly meet educational costs should be given serious considera- 
tion (Washington University, St. Louis). 

Another feature of our University of California experience with the foreign 
students relates to the administrative costs of any program of size. There is no 
doubt but that there is more than can logically be carried on present university 
budgets. At present it is being met but is a definite strain which would not 
exist but for the foreign student program. It is quite comparable to the effect of 
Federal subsidy of research. In the latter case, however, the institution receives 
a certain percentage for overhead or costs of administering the program. Could 
not some such arrangement be made regarding the subsidy for foreign students? 
(University of California, School of Medicine). 

I believe that the higher education institutions in America could absorb more 
foreign students. This is providing, of course, that it entails no additional finan- 
cial obligations on the part of the colleges (New Jersey State Teachers College), 

If there were funds and personnel with which to relieve the foreign student 
adviser of the other responsibilities, he would gladly give more time to programs 
for observation, participation, and interpretation of life in the United States. The 
only limits on what can be done in this area are the funds available and the 
capacity of the foreign guests to perceive and interpret their experiences (Univer- 
sity of Colorado). 

The situation would be improved if some funds could be allotted to the man in 
charge of foreign students so that (a) he could be relieved from at least one course, 
and (+) the entertainment of foreign students in his home would not become a 
financial burden (Beloit College). 

We have a foreign student adviser who is genuinely interested in the foreign 
students and assists them in many ways. He advises them informally, assists 
them in making their living arrangements, promotes social contacts for them, 
and makes arrangements whereby they are entertained in homes. More could 
probably be done if there were special funds available for his use in this connection 
(University of Maine). 

It must be remembered that the large majority of foreign students come to 
this country at their own cost or as supported financially by their own govern- 
ments. The foreign student movement is not a “give away”’ program chargeable 
entirely to the United States Government. The program of the Department of 
State should inelude services to these private students as well as to the more 
select and limited number of State Department appointees (National Association 
of Foreign Student Advisers). 

In numerous instances, foreign students have been thrown upon the charity 
and help of strangers. This has been a frightening and humilating experience for 
sensitive and proud young foreigners in the United States (State University of 
Towa). 3 

Occasionally we do have students from foreign countries that become financially 
embarrassed because funds are slow in coming from their home country. In 
eases of this kind I believe there should be a way of taking care of the student 
for a limited period of time until his financial condition is reestablished (Utah 
State Agricultural College). 

It is our belief that additional time and money for travel would be of great 
benefit to all foreign students and would increase their understanding and appre- 
ciation of life in the United States (Michigan College of Mining and Technology). 

I feel that the strict limitation on the salary which may be paid to these stu- 
dents severely limits their ability to move about in this country away from where 
their particular educational center is located (J. P. Morgan & Co.). 

Most of them, however, see relatively little of our great country except their 
port of entry and the region of their university. The American who goes abroad 
seems to have an opportunity for wider travel (Florida State University). 

At Indiana University we have found it worthwhile to organize field trips for 
our foreign students, especially during vacation periods, designed to acquaint 
them with industrial, commercial, political, educational (elementary and second- 
ary), and civic affairs. It has been suggested that the Department of State 
provide some guidance and even limited financial assistance to institutions in 
developing such supplementary informa] study programs for all exchange students 
and other foreign visitors (Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind.). 
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If we were in a position financially to undertake tours to industrial plants, 

useums, and the like, it would add considerably to their knowledge as to how 
America really works (Springfield College). 

Some difficulty arises for the recipient of the grant concerning the maintenance 
fund which, in some cases at least, is nonconvertible to American dollars. It 
would be easier for Americans if at least part of the fund could be paid in American 
dollars (University of Idaho). 


INFORMATION ON TEE PROGRAM 
Highlights 
For a variety of reasons some of the colleges and other organizations dealing with 
the program feel that they or the general public need more information on the 
program. One group feels that the public would give full support to the 
exchange program if they understood it more completely. 


Table V 


More information on both the program in general, and specific aspects of it, is 
needed: 
Number of 
comments 
Hosts, foreign student advisers, ete., should have training on operational 
problems, on the experiences of other hosts, ete_- ie 
Need more public information on goals; publicity in U nited States to 
promote knowledge, understanding of program, ete 7 > 
Local hosts, foreign student advisers, etc., need information on policies, 
purposes, ete ; ‘ i , 
Newsletter, pamphlets, etc., on award opportunities for Americans 
needed 
Information on the various related exchange programs, or parts of 
programs, needed to arrive at total picture 
More information to private companies would result in increased 
participation by companies 
Information, pamphlets, on program needed (no further specification 
of needs) - : ; 4 


Total : : : 46 


Selected quotations 


A more systematic effort should be made to brief the sponsoring agencies on 
two points: the psychological frame of mind of those who come over from different 
nations and what United States objectives and foreign policy are in relation to 
these nations (National Council of Catholic Women). 

Carefully designed publicity, which might shift the emphasis away from con- 
sideration of American “generosity” to appreciative understandings of purpose 
and philosophy and actual mutual gains might bring the supporting, and some- 
times too. critical, public into the project (National Council of Women of the 
United States). 

In spite of the great interest in educational exchange by those who are familiar 
with its operation, it cannot succeed and acquire increased importance without 
the aid of the Congress of the United States and support of the American people. 
It is my firm belief that this aid and support will be*forthcoming if Congress and 
the American people are informed of the program of educational exchange 
(Oregon State College). 

The gap between the State Department and the universities and colleges is 
so great that there is a considerable lack of understanding of the educational 
exchange program. Concise publications delineating policies and the mechanics 
of its administration might be helpful (Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 
College). 

The graduate college and dean of students, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa, ask to be sent regularly each year announcements giving instructions 
to applicants, to sponsoring institutions and deadline dates for Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt awards. Our files are currently exhausted or information is not 
up to date. Poster announcements for bulletin boards would be most helpful 
(the State University of Iowa). 
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SELECTION 
Highlights 


The comments summarized below are, for the most part, concerned with setting 
up standards for selection of grantees which would, insofar as possible, guarantee 
maximum program effectiveness from this standpoint. They do not constitute 
an indictment of the program for failing to do an adequate job of selection, either 
in a general sense, or through failure to consider the criteria stressed by the 
respondents ; 

The 68 General Comments on Present Selection Procedures display an aware- 
ness of the importance of the selection process, despite the lack of specifi: 
recommendations for improvement 


Table VI 
1. Criteria for selection: Number of 
Stress the need for language facility: comments 
English (for foreign grantees) 33 
Foreign (for United States grantees) wy - 9 


Total 19 


Stress the need for adequate background preparation: 
Academic 
Professional 


Total 


Stress the need for desirable personal qualities: 
Leadership status, ability, potential) 
Social adaptability 
Sincerity, willingness to work 
Ability (i. e., to derive full benefit from program) 
Desire to gain understanding of host country 
General comments 


Total 


Methods of selection: 
Suggest that the selection process be undertaken by: 
American Foreign Service officers 
Private groups 
American officers in cooperation with private groups 


Total 


Stress the need for selection devices to supplement the written 
application form: 
Personal interviews 
Screening tests 


Total__- 


, 
General comments on present selection procedures: 
Stress general need for improvement in selection - _- 
Suggest that greater care be exercised in selection- 


NN oi cies omicdianes uals iebded decduiowst bs oscser ve 68 
Believe that selecting bodies should be more alert, better informed - - - - 6 
Express satisfaction with selection 


4 
5 


v 


Selected quotations 


There is always the problem under a program of this type of selecting the best 
qualified persons for participation. The present method may be the best that 
is available, but continual efforts should be made to improve it (Southern Illinois 
University). 

Use fewer 
College). 


scholars’’— More human understanding and friendly people (Ithaca 
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It is our belief, therefore, that the improvement of the program must come from 
the improvement of the selection procedure, so that increasingly it will be possible 
to select the most suitable persons for exchange. This can only occur if the 
selecting agencies have available financial and personnel resources adequate to 
carry out most discriminating selection procedures and to examine past experi- 
ence so as to be able to profit from that experience and to reflect in future proce- 
dures what is learned from past experience (National Research Council). 

Without making any blanket indictment of a hard-working staff in Washington, 
attention might be given to selection on a basis of greater maturity and experience 
University of Pennsylvania). 

Too often the candidate may have all the documentary evidence of fitness but 
will be lacking in adaptability or unable to adjust to the American scene (Uni- 
versity of California). 

Cultural affairs officers in Europe sometimes do not know what they should 
about the human resources that the exchange program places at their command; 
as a natural corollary they do not show decision and imagination in utilizing 
these resources (Washington University, St. Louis) 

Professors, lecturers, and researchers. Here the program is apparently suc- 
cessful. Perhaps a more careful selection should be made (The University of 
Wisconsin). 

Students coming here from abroad should undergo some type of psychological 
examination or interview so that we can be reasonably sure that we will not accept 
people who will create special problems (University of Miami 

The Institute is fully aware, too, that its services to students in their selection, 
orientation, placement, and supervision have not always reached the high stand- 
ard which is desirable for fullest effectiveness of the program (Institute of Inter- 
national Education). 

There is a general feeling, as far as selecting American faculty for work abroad, 
that, the Fulbright teaching fellow is not as effective in being an emissary of good 
will as the Fulbright research fellow. Since the men wanted as teachers abroad 
are almost always those dealing with American history and institutions or with 
American technology, the availability of good men is limited, since a high propor- 
tion of faculty in these fields is needed at home (Cornell University) 

The most important single comment we would like to make is that maturity in 
scholarship and professional training be the main considerations in the selection of 
candidates going and coming (American Association of University Women). 

The selective processes, however, need additional attention. The determina- 
tion of academic and professional requirements are not as difficult as are personal- 
ity qualifications (Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students). 

The group which we had lost opportunities to understand American customs 
because of a lack of preparation in the English language (Drexel Institute of 
Technology). 

Currently, the selection appears to be based entirely on written applications 
and recommendations and is without the benefit of a personal interview and 
screening which would take into account personality and habits of the candidates 
[It would seem that in many instances individuals were encouraged to apply for the 
fellowships and were accepted merely to fill the vacancies rather than on the 
basis of doing an effective job as an “ambassador” for he United States (Merck 
& Co., Ine.). 

It is suggested that the screening program be improved considerably, personal 
interviews with capable State Department officials being a routine procedure 
before selection of the candidates (Merck & Co., Inc. 

Careful selection: Persons of high caliber who are in a position to use the 
experience to good advantage after their return make much better use of the trip. 
While a majority of the visitors are of this kind, a few are apparently 1 
fully selected. These few are detrimental to the total program (National Social 
Welfare Assembly) 

I believe the foreign student would be happier and more contented in this 
country if young men and young women of approximately the same age were 
sent to this country. We have noticed some unrest among certain of our foreign 
students because of their restricted social life. We have found as a general rule 
that young married couples from foreign countries are most contended and seem 
to accomplish more in this country than do single men (Utah State Agricultural 
College). 

It is my opinion that a number of the selection committees in the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries have become ineffective and need to be revitalized, The chairmen 


106 SO care- 
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frequently have served for a number of years and have lost interest and the 
committees function in name only. Also, fellows are often selected because they 
speak English well and for other reasons, and not for the opportunity that they 
will have for constructive work after they return to their countries (W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation). 

Universities and colleges might be permitted to have a part in the selection of 
the students which are to come to their schools (the Pennsylvania State College 

University circles in Western Europe have long regarded intellectual activit, 
in the United States as being of a very elementary nature. It has seemed to me 
that many exchange students have come to this country with the intention of 
doing no academic work of any significance and that such a possibility merel, 
confirms their previous mild contempt for American institutions (the Rice 
Institute). 

In our own particular position of being able to accept only a limited number of 
students, we have found ourselves somewhat embarrassed by the attitude and 
apparent lack of intellectual energy on the part of a number of students from 
Western Europe. In any case, our function is not to provide a year’s pleasant 
vacation for young travelers (the Rice Institute). 


Highlights ORIEN TEs 


The statements in the following table, in both explicit and implicit content, 
call for a strengthened orientation program. It should be noted, however, that 
none of the institutions commenting take note of the limitations of orientation 
In fact, certain comments indicate that some institutions feel that the few weeks 
of orientation can accomplish what the entire visit is designed to accomplish. 


Table VII 
Number of 
comments 
1. Predeparture orientation should be given more attention: 


Full and frank presentation should be made prior to departure from 
home countries ou 

Should present picture of United States, its size, culture, ete 

Give better explanation of United States cost of living, etc 

Give more complete information about size and location of schools, 
curricula, etc J 

Miscellaneous: Special explanations for women visitors; make it clear 
that visit to United States is temporary, etc 


2. Orientation after arrival: improvements should be made: 


Orientation should be provided (a) for all visitors, (b) for certain 
categories, (c) in general; orientation is a good thing 

State Department should coordinate from above; play a stronger 
role, etc ae ae ; 

Orientation should not be (a) too long, (b) repetitive, ete- 


3. Certain specified topics should be discussed in orientation: 
American customs and culture 
Difference in United States cost of living, economy, etc 
Race relations problems in United States 
American (and English) language 
Miscellaneous: 2-way street idea, simpler printed materials, stress 
similarities rather than differences, etc 


Total et. ee 


4. Provide adequate briefing for Americans going abroad: Americans in 
general, and specified groups, should be thoroughly acquainted with 
their host country 


Selected quotations 


Generally speaking, individuals of the socially and economically privileged 
classes from abroad come to us. Being used to personal servants and services 
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which are not customary or available on American campuses, in homes, or other- 
wise, certain individuals have serious problems of personal adjustment. For 
example, several foreign students refused to carry their own trays in cafeterias, 
obtain and return apparatus from and to storerooms, clean laboratory equip- 
ment before returning to storage, etc. More predeparture and/or prearrival 
briefing as to American customs and living conditions is needed before sending 
foreigners into American communities (the State University of Towa). 

* * * prospective visitors to the United States should be briefed in their own 
countries before they come here so that they will have some idea of the situation 
they will be facing when they arrive in the United States. The per diem allow- 
ance, for instance, seems from the other side of the Atlantic or Pacific, a munifi- 
cent sum which leads some of our visitors to believe that they will live in a luxury 
which has no relation to the hard facts of cost of living here (the American 
National Theater and Academy). 

The students have also indicated that they would like to have more informa- 
tion about the school before they arrive. The universities could be asked to 
send pamphlets, handbooks, catalogs to the sponsoring agency, who could forward 
them to the students (University of Missouri). 

More effective orientation program. Teen-agers and college students require 
different orientation. Smaller groups for final instruction, ete. (the Ann Arbor 
Council of Churches). 

We believe that it would be in the interest of the program to formalize these 
orientation procedures to make them available to all categories of exchange 
visitors and to broaden their scope to include an interview of many phases of 
life in the United States. The foreign student adviser can be the somuiinaniie of 
such a program, but should draw in many other staff members as resource people 
(University of Florida). 

The United States Government can assist greatly in the success of an orienta- 
tion program by making available bibliographies and materials to the persons 
conducting orientation programs. The Educational Exchange Service can also 
help by transmitting information on orientation programs in progress to other 
educational institutions interested in developing orientation programs (Oregon 
State College). 

The effectiveness of the exchange program might be increased by greater stress 
of the indoctrination of non-Anglo-Saxon students in the ways of Western cus- 
toms and culture. That function is, perhaps, one for the Foreign Student 
Adviser (Michigan College of Mining and Technology). 

I believe that the effectiveness of the exchange program would be increased by 
a more thorough orientation program in which emphasis would be placed upon 
the preparation of the understanding of the difference between economic condi- 
tions in their home countries and those of the United States (Shorter College). 

One of the most serious problems with which we have been confronted is that 
of the race discrimination in this country. Some of the students who have come 
to us have been offended in connection with their travels around the country. 
Under the circumstances about the only thing that can be done is to recognize 
the existence of the problem, discuss it with the students involved, and protect 
them to the fullest extent possible from embarrassment (the Pennsylvania State 
College). 

One of our students who spent some time abroad stressed the fact that it was 
essential for American students to be particularly well-informed about the 
American scene. He said that he was often questioned by the natives in the 
country in which he was studying, about aspects of the United States and that 
he ought to have been better prepared to answer. It would therefore seem 
advisable to provide well-organized orientation courses about the United States 
so that Americans going abroad on an educational exchange could meet the 
situation more effectively (the City College). 


PLACEMENT 


Highlights 


The concern with placement of exchanges throughout the United States is 
based on several considerations. Some wish to see American resources used more 
fully instead of having so much concentration in the key communities or schools; 
some feel that the shocks and tensions of the large center or large university can 
be avoided in smaller towns or schools; some believe a fuller and more balanced 
picture of American life will be provided if the program gets farther off the beaten 
track. 
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Table VITI Ni nber 


comments 
Distribute foreign grantees throughout the United States in small colleges, 
small communities; keep program from being concentrated in too few 


eommunities 
») 


2. Do not have Americans abroad concentrated in a few places 


Selected quotations 


On the basis of the comments the Institute has received on the leader program it 
would appear that a stronger attempt must be made to coordinate the programing 
for leaders in the various local centers visited, and to identify and utilize more 
fully a wider range of resources, both professional and community. Too many 
leaders appear to have been concentrated on a relatively few communities (Insti- 
tute of International Education 

The larger universities have approximately 3 percent of their enrollment. i: 
foreign students. Smaller colleges have less than % of 1 percent. A widespread 
distribution of foreign students in all universities and colleges would accomplish 
the purpose of better acquaintance with American life and culture as it is lived, 
not only in large cities but in the smaller towns and rural areas of our land 
(Concordia College). 

In general, exchangees spend far too much time in large cities, with the result 
that they suffer unnecessary strain and tension in coping with the confusion of a 
city and get an unbalanced view of life in the United States (Public Administration 
Clearing House). 

Smaller colleges should receive more foreign students since there they come into 
closer contact with students and faculty, whereas at the larger institutions they 
tend to gather with national groups apart from the American students and teachers 
(Occidental College in the city of Los Angeles). 


PROGRAMMING 
Highlights 


Study of the comments on programming shows an emphasis on providing th 
type of experience that will produce an understanding of life in America among 
exchangees. In this connection concern is expressed by 24 respondents that the 
program which attempts too much traveling in this country will produce only 
superficial impressions. 


Table 1X 


ments 
1. Suggest less traveling in United States for exchangees; avoid tourist trips 
and consequent superficial impressions; stay at one place long enough 
to assimilate what is seen; do not overcrowd the visit (refers to the 
leader program) ‘ ; 7 we - 24 
2. Exchangees should learn about life in the United States: 
Opportunities to learn about life in United States, culture of United 
States, community life, American people, etc 
Opportunity to visit, stay with American families ody a 
Chance to learn about voluntary associations in United States 
Chance to meet lower income Americans ; meer 
More social activity at schools; live in dormitories with American 
counterparts — bt aad . . - 
Need selected contacts with Americans who can interpret America, 
etc ss dah Sige Baten 
Miscellaneous 


wee os. oes. boa 
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Num- 
" , ‘ ber of 
Table IX—Continued com- 


menis 
3. Needs, interest, reactions, of individuals or particular groups must be 
carefully considered: 

Need tailoring of program to needs of exchangee’s country, climatic 
similarities in area of United States visited and home country, 
special needs of grantees wd ui ii 

The student’s legitimate academic or ee goals should not 
be lost sight of . 

Sponsors should provide close contact and supervision (refers mostly 
to teen-agers)... -. ue ‘ ee 

Personal attention needed to prevent negative reactions of some 
grantees, particularly colored grantees . 

Do not bring over students unless it is determined that some fac oult y 
member will assume personal responsibility 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


4. Use of local groups in program: 
Civie groups, local communities, ete., should be per, more 
active in handling visitors 
There should be a governmental or private office handling rece ption, 
processing, in key cities ae id 2 
Use should be made of special groups in programing (fraternities, 
children’s groups, minority groups) 


Total 


5. Students should have chance to travel, move from one institution to 
another, live with more than one family 


Team or group method of programi. g preferable: 


Bring small teams from same foreign community---_- 

Group method generally better 4 

Visitors from vastly different cultures should travel in | groups or in 
pairs 


Total 


Two-way approach to exchange desirable: 
Efforts needed to make program mutually helpful to foreign students 

and Americans; avoid charge of cultural dominance 
Provide opportunity for exchangees to discuss their own countries’ 
work, and to go over common problems 


Total- 


Need more supervision by faculty members, foreign student advisers; 
better informed and trained advisers; special attention to foreign 
students’ needs, ete 

Schools should adapt curricula, teaching methods, more to needs of 
foreign students 

Send students from various countries to each school; avoid clusters of 
nationalities _ 

Discourage too much concentration on getting academic degrees; clarify 
possibilities before awarding grants 

Those running program (State or sponsors) should be thorot ighly aware 
of what each college car n offe ‘r the foreign student in making placement 

Department of State must assume greater role in processing or program- 
ing at the local level (local organizations cannot provide certain 
services) 

Individual, rather than group basis, better for exchange program 

Miscellaneous suggestions and criticisms oe 

Miscellaneous comments on American grantees going abroad (flaws in 
programing, lack of orientation toward goal of promoting mutus 
understanding) - - - 
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Selected quotations 

Most exchanges never get past the visitor status; they see a lot of things and 
meet a lot of people. Particularly, the ones on the short programs, move about 
the country so fast, they never have time to really talk to folks. They return 
home with the feeling that they have seen a lot, are impressed with many things, 
but don’t know the United States because they didn’t meet the people or have time 
to spend with them (the Ann Arbor Council of Churches). 

I believe it can be made more effective if greater emphasis is placed on exchanges 
of scholars and teachers providing for extended residence at given instituticns, 
with active participation in the program of the institution being visited. In 
those cases where foreign scholars and teachers are engaged principally in travel 
with brief visits on many campuses, I fear their impressions and understanding 
of local practices and philosophy are often distorted (Stephens College). 

I believe that the program as operating presently does not provide sufficient 
opportunity for foreign scholars to learn about life in the United States. It is 
not, however, failing entirely in this regard (Beliot College). 

The goal should be for each international student, specialist, leader or trainee 
to have available some sustained relationship with an American family or 
families in an American neighborhood or an American group or institution 
(Committee on Friendly Relations among Foreign Students). 

Offer for training and opportunities in the United States should match the 
exchangees’ previous experience and future need in community to which the 
exchangee expects to return (National Council of Women of the United States), 

Despite all that can be said in favor of the exchange program, some foreign 
students and perhaps an appreciable percentage, return home with a greater 
hostility to America than if they had not come. This is a situation which should 
be recognized and studied with a view to a plan to cope successfully with it (the 
State University of Iowa). 

The State Department should be aware of individual campus situations and 
try to send students to campuses (and communities) where the environment is 
friendly and helpful (University of Missouri). 

It seems to me that there is need to keep in mind the purposes of the program 
and not permit or encourage exchange students to pursue work for a degree in 
place of securing those values from this program which would be most beneficial 
in carrying out its purposes (Madison College). 

I believe the program could be made more effective by working out ways and 
means of paying more attention to the foreign student while he is in this country. 
I have had experience both as a teacher and as an administrator in dealing with 
foreign students. It is my opinion that we should have more personnel assigned 
to counsel with our foreign students (Utah State Agricultural College). 


POST-GRANT NEEDS AND PROBLEMS 
Highlights 

One group of respondents turned their attention to the problems and questions 
which arise after the exchangees have finished the periods of their grants in the 
United States. The need for evaluation of program effectiveness, the need for 
providing continuing contacts with former grantees, and the problem of the 
grantee who wants to remain in the United States, all are commented upon. 


Table X 
Number of 
comments 


Stress the importance of, and need for, program evaluation___- ~~ --- 13 
Emphasize the value of continued contact. Follow up activities with 
returned grantees in their home countries Chia y. Py SLO Olle 
Criticize the tendency on the part of some foreign grantees to remain in, 

or return to, the United States_____- 
General comments on followup - 


10 


Selected quotations 


One of the great needs in regard to Government exchange programs appears to 
be the more adequate evaluation of exchanges on a continuous and systematic 
basis. Without such evaluation, it would be difficult to discover in any reliable 
form the real effects of the programs, and of the exact needs for future adjustments. 
An adequate system of evaluation would seem to rate top priority in the improve- 
ments of the Government exchange effort (The Ford Foundation). 
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Some provision of means for the followup of exchanges after a year or two 
through personal interviews would undoubtedly be helpful in suggesting ways of 
improving the present program. To do this for all would be too costly but it 
might be undertaken on a sampling basis (the Rockefeller Foundation), 

To assure the success of the exchange program, it is important that the ex- 
changees, once returned to their home countries, receive support and encourage- 
ment in their work from the American representatives stationed in their countries 
‘Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind.). 

It is believed, however, that the best judgments as to the effectiveness of the 
program can be secured by improving the freedom of communication between 
institutions and individuals abroad and Americans interested in such activities 

National Research Council). 

I believe we are missing a great opportunity to learn more from the individuals 
from other countries with respect to the social, cultural, religious, economic, and 
political conditions which underlie conditions in their native countries and the 
attitudes of their people toward the United States and other peoples of the world 
the Pennsylvania State College). 

It would be more desirable to make more use of returned cultural and informa- 
tion officers in contacts with universities and private agencies here (University of 
Pennsylvania). 

It is perhaps too early to judge this, but many foreign students are chiefly 
interested in improving their individual status and try to prolong their stay 
because they prefer to live here rather than at home. Ultimate good can only be 
accomplished if they go back home (Carnegie Institute of Technology). 


VI. EpucaTIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE CoMMENTS ON CRITICISMS AND SuGGEs- 
rioNs CONTAINED IN 324 LETTERS FROM AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


In the course of a survey of the educational exchange program conducted by 
the United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange among Ameri- 
can schools and other private organizations, a great many criticisms and sugges- 
tions were received, although the overall consensus was highly favorable to the- 
program as currently operated. For the guidance of the administrators of the 
program, the critical comments contained in 324 of the letters were subjected to 
a detailed analysis in a report entitled, ‘Suggestions for Change and Critical 
Comments on the Educational Exchange Program.” 

This paper provides the comments of the Educational Exchange Service on the 
criticisms and suggestions, with emphasis on the steps which can or cannot be 
taken to bolster weak points in the program, and what is being done currently 
along these lines. Possible changes in the legal or fiscal framework which would 
help solve the problems are also considered. ‘This paper is best read in conjunc- 
tion with the first report. It will be noted that not each of the vast number of 
suggestions is commented on; singled out for attention are those points made by a 
fairly large number of people and those which are of special interest even though 
they are mentioned in only one or two letters. 

The suggestions and criticisms were concerned with all phases of the program, 
beginning with selection, following through the orientation, placement, and pro- 
graming for grantees, and ending with followup after the termination of the grant. 
In addition, the legal, administrative, and fiscal aspects of the program were 
discussed. 

The material on the following pages is organized so that the criticism or sugges- 
tion, together with the number of comments on it from the various letter writers, 
appears first, and is followed by the views of the Educational Exchange Service 
on the point in question. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PLANS AND GOALS 


1. Number of exchangees should be increased. In general, 47 comments; Americans 
going abroad, 13 comments; foreign exchangees in United States, 8 comments 


Undoubtedly an increased operation, if properly tailored to improve quality, 
could extend the effectiveness of the exchange program. Such expansion, 
however, would not be feasible without increased funds. Some consideration has 
actually been given to reducing the size of the Educational Exchange Service 
leader program because a large number of colleges and universities have stated 
that the numerous foreign visitors here to observe and consult have overtaxed 
the facilities available. Privately sponsored and governmental (MSA and TCA) 
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sponsore -d foreign visitors have contributed to the development, of this situatior 
p he oe lem will be alleviated by improved coordination of Government program 

» point IX, “Improved e oordinattion”’ , but the development of new communit) 
resources is the real solution. This cannot be done to the extent a larger program 


would require without additional funds. 
2. Extend the length of grants: 23 comments 

The Educational Exchange Service is not in complete agreement with this 
suggestion. Students are normally limited to a period of 1 year, though approval 
may be obtained in outstanding cases for a renewal to enable outstanding students 
to complete their projects. More than 500 student grantees under the 1951-52 
program received such renewals or extensions. Any more liberal policy toward 
extension must be viewed cautiously, since inordinately long absence from a 
student’s home country tends to counteract the effectiveness of the exchange 
program by alienating the grantee from his own culture. 

More extended visits to the United States would*undoubtedly be of value for 
the leader program, so that a more profound understanding of this country than 
can be achieved in a visit of a few months would be possible. This particular 
program, however, is organized to reach those key people who cannot spare time 
from their duties for a longer visit; if the program were lengthened, such people 
would not be reached at all. As a matter of fact, on certain exceptional occasions 
grants lasting only a few weeks have been awarded so that people who could not 
otherwise have visited the United States might come to see the country at first- 
hand. 


3. Direct exchange of professors should be initiated: 1 comment 

The Educational xchange Service agrees that this is desirable. Although this 
type of exchange is already part of the program under the Fulbright Act, we have, 
as a result of such suggestions as the one under discussion, undertaken a further 
step; on the request of this Service the Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils has been studying the need for a meeting with American college and 
university administrators to consider the possibilities of expanding such direct 
exchanges. 


4. Avoid short-range, propagandistically oriented approach, or the appearance of 
this: 5 comments 


Available information here indicates that the education exchange program is 
generally regarded in foreign countries as being of a “nonpropaganda”’ nature. 

The exchange program, though it can provide many examples of immediate, 
short-range impact overseas, as in the cases of the returned foreign visitors who 
write articles or give lectures on their experiences here, is not propagandistically 
oriented in its organization or approach. In its selection and in its advisory 
aspects, the binational approach is stressed, thus giving the various countries 
n the program the opportunity to share and participate in its development. 

In addition, foreign grantees in the United States do not participate in closely 
supervised activities, and American grantees abroad are not associated with 
activities which could be considered propagandistic. 

In sum, the program aims at providing opportunities for foreign visitors to 
experience the United States for themselves and to arrive at their own evalua- 
tions and conelusions. Long-range understanding and cooperation, rather than 
propaganda, are major program goals. 


STATUTORY CONSIDERATIONS 


&. Opposition to various aspects of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952: 
50 comments 


Although there has been a great deal of criticism of tne Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 in the domestic and foreign press, the operation of the 
exchange program as such, insofar as can be judged by events during the first 
few months under the new law, are under no more handicap than they might 
have been under the old immigration law. Indeed, more problems have arisen 
in the sphere of public relations than at the operational level. 

The authorization for the exchange-visitor program was reenacted in the new 
law without essential change, the basis for the student classification of non- 
immigrant was considerably broadened, and even in the revision of the prefer- 
ence system within quotas, there is indication that the framers of the law intended, 
within the limits of established immigration policy, to legislate in favor of the 
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categories of aliens in whom American educational, scientific, technical, and 
cultural institutions and organizations are particularly interested. 

The opposition of the letter writers was directed at several aspects of the act, 
such as restrictions on visitors’ rights to work for wages, visa restrictions, passport 
valdity regulations, necessity to post bonds, ete. Some of the comments are 
based on misunderstandings, and some are directed at the restrictions which are 
considered by Congress and the Department of Justice to be necessary to the 
proper execution of the law. It is hoped that college and universities will inform 
the Educational Exchange Service of problems as they develop, so that early 
action can be taken by this Service to provide all possible assistance, and, as far 
as possible, to minimize adverse public relations. 

6. Opposition to taxes on foreign currency awards: 7 comments 

The Educational Exchange Service is in agreement that the American grantee 
who receives an award in a nonconvertible foreign currency and then must pay 
an income tax in dollars on the award is under a serious handicap. In some 
instances, it has not been possible for United States lecturers or teachers to accept 
Fulbright grants payable only in foreign currency because of their inability to meet 
their continuing dollar commitments in this country. It is definitely detrimental 
to the best interests of the exchange program, which is a highly selective one, to 
lose some of the best candidates because they cannot afford the financial sacrifice 
involved in accepting the grant. 

In 1949, the Educational Exchange Service submitted a requuest to the Treasury 
Department for exemption of American Fulbright grantees from the provisions 
of the Federal income tax and withholding laws and regulations for income re- 
ceived entirely in foreign currencies under the Fulbright Act. On February 20, 
1950, the Treasury Department replied, exempting only the American students 
affected, since it was determined that other categories of grantees received funds 
which constitute taxable income. On April 20, 1950, the Educational Exchange 
Service submited a request for further consideration of the taxable status of grants 
to research scholars. On June 27, 1950, the Treasury Department replied ap- 
proving an exemption for research scholar grantees. 

Since American Fulbright grantees in the teacher and lecturer category must 
file for income received in foreign currencies, the Educational Exchange Service 
has found it necessary to provide some dollar assistance to candidates in these 
categories in view of the exemption granted students and research scholars. 

Proposed legislation on this problem is being submitted to the Congress as part 
of the Department’s current legislative program, as an amendment to Public 
Law 402. 


7. Opposition to tax assessments on foreign visitors: 3 comments 


Although only three letters were received which commented unfavorably on 
income tax assessments on foreign grantees, the Educational Exchange Service 
believes that the situation presents a serious problem. At present, nonresident 
alien grantees, if they declare any amount of foreign income as accruing to their 
credit or being paid directly to their families abroad, are taxed on this income 
just as on income derived from sources within the United States. IES, TCA, and 
MSA are currently making joint efforts through their respective legal offices to 
see what can be done about this feature of the tax regulations. As the matter 
stands now, the potential exists for a foreign grantee to feel that he has been 
treated unfairly, and to carry any resultant bitterness home with him, thus 
defeating the purposes of the program. 


8. Favor encouraging highly qualified exchange visitors to remain in the United 
States permanently: 3 comments 

The Educational Exchange Service is in complete disagreement with this sugges- 
tion. It runs directly counter to the basic purposes of a program designed to have 
its major impact and effect in other countries. The policy of the program for 
foreign visitors is to bring them here to see the United States, study or observe our 
methods in their own professional fields, develop an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of this country and its methods, and then to return home, where their 
enhanced knowledge and understanding will act as a force abroad which is favor- 
able to American objectives. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


9. Americans under the Fulbright program are notified too late of awards: 9 comments 


The Educational Exchange Service has been aware of this difficulty and has 
made efforts to alleviate it. The division of the competition for Americans into 


31024—53—pt. 2 
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two cycles per year, to adjust to the differences in the academic year calendars in 
various participating countries, has been a useful move, insofar as it applies to 
teachers, lecturers, and research scholars. 

Deadline dates for submission of applications for Fulbright grants fall in 
October. An attempt was made to move the student deadline from October 31 
to October 15 in the 1952-53 competition, but university opinion was unfavorable 
to this, and the later closing date has been resumed. Apparently the first few 
weeks of the fall season are not a desirable time in which to close the competition 
for awards, since American schools are.either just starting their academic year or 
else have not yet reconvened. 

The selection procedures must of necessity be somewhat drawn out and time- 
consuming, involving as they do screening at various levels, loyalty checks, 
concurrence of the United States Educational Foundations and Commissions 
abroad, and placement abroad. 

Despite the complexity of the problems, and the difficulties attendant on an 
attempt to hold competitions earlier in the year, almost all American Fulbright 
grantees are now notified of their awards during April and May when the period 
of the grant is to start in September. The procedures are under continual study, 
and each year certain improvements are made in the handling of the processing 
load of applications received by the cooperating agencies responsible for screening 
applicants 
10. Notice of visitors’ arrivals needed earlier by American hosts: 24 comments 

The Educational Exchange Service finds that this difficulty does arise, particu- 
larly in connection with one phase of its activities—the programs for foreign 
leaders. It should be admitted that to some extent the problem is inherent in 
the leader program. This program attempts to bring to the United States the 
most influential people in all walks of life. These very people are the ones who 
have the most difficulty in getting away from responsibilities at home. It is 
necessary for the Exchange Service to suit the leader’s arrival in the United States 
to his convenience. Leaders often arrive in the United States with very little 
advance notification from the field. Although every local contact is given as 
much notice in advance as possible of the arrival of a leader in his community, 
there are some limiting factors: 


1. The desire of the leader to begin his program immediately and his impatience 


at any delay by program officers in arranging his itinerary; 

2. The constant changes of mind which the leaders have; last minute changes 
in appointments are often made at the leaders’ requests; 

3. The need constantly to review and alter individual itineraries in order to 
insure comprehensive, effective programs. In some cases it is necessary for a 
leader to visit several communities before his needs and desires can be completely 
determined and a good itinerary completed. 

Within the limitations.imposed by these difficulties certain improvements have 
been undertaken. Instructions to foreign service posts on the problem have re- 
sulted in a somewhat improved scheduling of arrivals, and the Educational 
Exchange Service and the cooperating agencies make every effort to confirm 
appointinents for leaders in advance of their arrival. Every complaint which 
comes in from a local community (whether referring to timing or other problems) 
is investigated, if it concerns an Exchange Service grantee, and wherever possible 
corrective action has been taken. 

Some further improvements in notifying concerned agencies and individuals in 
this fast-breaking program would be possible if administrative restrictions on the 
use of long-distance telephone calls were eased and if clerical shortages were 
alleviated. 


11. Improved coordination between Government agencies needed: 32 comments 


Coordination and/or consolidation of exchanges programs favored for reasons of 
economy, less duplication, better administration, more uniformity of plans, etc. 
87 comments. 

The Educational Exchange Service is in agreement with suggestions that there 
be more coordination of the various programs. At present there are eight Federal 
agencies which have a primary responsibility for operating various types of ex- 
change programs. Three agencies, International Information Administration, 
Technical Cooperation Administration, Mutual Security Ageney, conduct pro- 
grams of some magnitude: in fiscal year 1952 International Information Adminis- 
tration exchanged 7,236 persons, Technical Cooperation Administration exchanged 
1,112 persons, and Mutual Security Agency exchanged 5,312. Smaller programs 
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were conducted by Defense (Army), Atomic Energy Commission, Federal Security 
Agency (National Institutes of Health), National Science Foundation, and Com- 
merce (Maritime Commission, and Bureau of Public Roads). 

If all exchange programs were more closely coordinated, it would be possible to 
plan and to conduct the exchange with each given country on an integrated basis. 

IES has recently taken the leadership in improving coordination among Gov- 
ernment agencies. On April 9 and April 23 representatives of MSA, TCA, and 
IES participated in the first two or a new series of interagency conferences aimed 
at (a) developing better procedures for coordination and (b) undertaking analysis 
and correction of specific operating problems found common to all three agencies. 
The committee makes use of subcommittees or work groups to which specific 
problems are assigned. 

This Service has also been the prime mover in establishing a clearinghouse of 
information on exchanges under Government auspices. 

In regard to orientation there has been consolidation of the programs of several 
agencies at the Washington International Center, and English language instruc- 
tion is similarly coordinated at the American Language Center in Washington. 


MONETARY 





BUDGETARY 





AND 


12. Visitors should have increased grants: 16 comments 

Most of the comments along these lines are framed in terms of students. At 
present the maximum rate per month of a maintenance grant is $180. The 
Institute of International Education conducts an annual survey of costs at the 
various colleges and universities in this country and maintenance allowances are 
based on this survey plus other available information. At present, in the absence 
of convineing evidence to the contrary, the ceiling for the maintenance grants 
appears to be high enough. Should there be evidence in the future that the 
amount of the maintenance grant is working a hardship on student grantees, the 
Bureau of the Budget will be approached with a view to having the ceiling lifted 
to a higher figure. 


13. Students should have additional funds for nonacademic purposes—t avel, social 
life, ete.: 55 comments 

The Educational Exchange Service sympathizes with the suggestion in regard 
to travel. Consideration is now being given to extending certain grants so that 
student grantees may do more traveling in the United States. (See point 23— 
exchangees should learn about life in the United States.) 

On the other hand, when it comes to increasing the students’ opportunities to 
participate in American social life, the Educational Exchange Service feels that 
the problem should be solved at the local level, through invitations to vi it 
American homes and the like, rather than by an increase in the amount of money 
given each grantee. 

Funds should be provided for foreign student advisers: 24 comments 

If sufficient funds were available, financial assistance to foreign student advisers 
on the various campuses could be considered. However, in the absence of funds 
for this purpose it is believed that greater support from the American communities 
must be secured. 

The Educational Exchange Service greatly appreciates the valuable work 
rendered by foreign student advisers on American campuses in providing foreign 
students with necessary counsel and guidance during theirsojourn in the United 
States. The Service also realizes that foreign student advisers are frequently 
overworked and are endeavoring to handle an important job with what are 
frequently limited resources. At the same time, it fully appreciates the fact that 
the ability of universities to previde special staff for this purpose is limited, and 
it is gratifying that they have been able to do as much as they have 

If, in the future, a better job is to be done by colleges and universities, financial 
assistance will have to be supplied from other quarters. The grants made by the 
Ford Foundation to assist the National Association of Foreign Student Advisers in 
the Association’s work with individual foreign student advisers constitute a 
step in the right direction. In some instances, advisers or their universities have 
been able to get considerable financial help from the university community; the 
University of Washington, which works closely with a community group called 
Foundation for International Understanding Through Students, is a good e xample 
of such cooperative financing. 
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15. Visitors should be covered by medical insurance: 5 comments 

The Educational Exchange Service is aware of the desirability of health and 
accident insurance for all grantees, and has made a continuing effort over a period 
of years to secure appropriate legislation. The legislation for some exchange 
programs specifically provides for insurance; other legislation does not so provide. 
At present, therefore, it is impossible to have a single program of insurance for 
all grantees. 

At the present time, the Bureau of the Budget has approved inclusion in the 
fiscal 1954 budget, for submission to Congress, provision for authorization to pay 
emergency medical expenses, including health and accident insurance. 


16. Lack of dollars for Americans abroad is a problem: 3 comments 


See point 6—opposition to taxes on foreign currency stipends.) 
INFORMATION ON THE PROGRAM 


More information on the program needed (by American hosts, American partici- 
pants in program, etc.): 46 comments 

The Educational Exchange Service agrees fully that the American public should 
be more fully informed about the program. 

The main stumbling block in improving the dissemination of information to 
the American public has been the congressional limitation on the domestic infor- 
mation activities of the International Information Administration (see report of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 1953 State Department budget.) This 
limitation has forced the Educational Exchange Service to turn down numerous 
invitations for responsible officers to speak before private groups in this country 
to explain the program. 

Limitations on funds available for the purpose have also made full domestic 
explanation of the program difficult. The most recent effort of the Department 
to publicize its activities, 8 pamphlet called the Osage Story, has been held up 
because of inadequate funds. 

However, within these limitations, the Educational Exchange Service uses 
all available channels of communication to the public, through the press, maga- 
zines, and by encouraging responsible officers of the agencies under contract to 
this Service to do everything possible in disseminating information about the 
program. Officers of the Educational Exchange Service have attended as many 
national conferences of educators and other community groups active in the 
support of this program as limited program travel funds would allow, and have 
similarly visited as many of the universities cooperating in the program as pos- 
sible \ more effective program can be initiated only if congressional recognition 
and support of the need for disseminating such information to the United States 
public is secured. 

With regard to the suggestion that newsletters and pamphlets on award 
opportunities for Americans are needed, this Service believes that the present 
pamphlet, Educational Exchange Grants, plus the more specific brochures issued 
by the agencies cooperating in the Fulbright program provide reasonably ade- 
quate information on this point. The Educational Exchange Service will con- 
sider the feasibility of an annual newsletter to universities and other cooperating 
groups giving information on policies, new projects, major changes in regulations, 
etc., which would keep cooperating groups more up to date on the program. 


SELECTION 


Various criieria should be considered in selection: Language facility, 42 com- 


ments; academic or professional adequacy, 23 comments; various personal 
qualities—leadership, adaptability, etc., 68 comments; comments on various 
methods of selection, 91 comments 
It is difficult to say how many of the comments were offered in the spirit of 
underscoring the importance of various criteria or methods of selection and how 
many were criticisms of existing criteria and methods. The Educational Ex- 
change Service is in agreement with the necessity for exercising care in selection, 
and to this end, a fairly complex series of screenings is set up in the United States 
and in the participating countries to judge the personal, linguistic, academic, and 
professional qualifications of the candidates. Wherever possible the services of 
experts are employed in this selection process. 
Without knowing more about the specific failures that the various letter writers 
might have in mind, it is difficult to answer their criticisms. This Service has, 
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however, in line with its own critical self-evaluation, come to certain conclusions 
about changed emphasis in selection criteria. 

More attention will be given to acquainting overseas agencies concerned in 
recommending candidates with the fact that a very high rating on personal traits 
such as those suggested will reflect credit on their candidate during his United 
States visit, equally with a high academic rating. Greater attention to the criteria 
for selection adopted by the Board of Foreign Scholarships and the development 
by the Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange of criteria for the selection 
of grantees under other programs should result in more thorough consideration 
of these qualities. 

ORIENTATION 


19. Orientation for fore ign visitors should be qiven more attention, wmpro ed: Pre- 
departure orientation, 15 comments; orientation on arrival in United States, 


? 


17 comments; various topics (American customs, daily life, race relations, and 
so forth) should be included, 14 comments 


The Educational Exchange Service a 
more attention. At present, only those students who have Public Law 402 dollar 
grants attend orientation courses, plus those students whose orientation is sup- 
ported by private funds from the Ford Foundation. Were funds available, it 
would most definitely be desirable to initiate orientation programs for all students. 
Orientation for Educational Exchange Service students is presently provided at 
regular orientation centers for a period of 6 weeks or, in some instances, through 
the students living with an American family for a period of 4 weeks. 

Predeparture orientation of grantees differs in content and adequacy from 
country to country depending upon the similarity of the country’s cultural pat- 
tern with that of the United States, and the variations in number of American 
staff officers available to conduct or arrange for such orientation. Extensive 
orientation materials are sent to each United States Information Service office 
abroad, and these offices are kept informed of what type of orientation is provided 
in the United States for grantees. 

The vast majority of leaders and specialists who come to Washington receive 
1 week of initial orientation on a voluntary basis. This orientation is provided by 
the American Council on Education in the Washington International Center 
Under a contractual agreement these facilities are used jointly by the Educational 
Exchange Service, Technical Cooperation Administration, Mutual Security 
Agency, and the Department of the Army. This orientation includes lectures, 
discussion, library facilities, films, music, local tours, home visits, social functions 
at the center, tickets to concerts, dinner invitations to American homes, and 
other activities designed to acquaint the individual with American life. It may 
be noted that this orientation program includes a presentation of material on the 
subject of race relations (a topic suggested by some letter writers). Although 
material on this subject is discussed at various times during the program under 
various headings, the formal treatment in lectures is handled by specialists, includ- 
ing speakers selected from the staff of Howard University. 

The Educational Exchange Service has a contract with American University, 
which operates the American Language Center in Washington. From 2 to 4 
weeks of intensive refresher instruction is given to certain grantees who need to 
increase their fluency in English so that they can benefit from the experience in 
America for which they were selected. 

The need for continuous improvement in orientation is recognized by the 
Educational Exchange Service as well as by the cooperating private agencies. 
Questionnajres administered to foreign grantees from time to time, provide infor- 
mation on the grantees’ own opinions of the orientation effort. In addition, the 
various orientation centers generally hold evaluation sessions, either formally or 
informally, so as to benefit from the reactions of the participants in the program. 

For several years the Institute of International Education has had annual 
conferences of the directors of the various student orientation centers, to discuss 
their experiences with the different orientation procedures, and thereby to improve 
the subsequent year’s program. 

Another important step in the general effort to improve orientation was the 
scheduling of a recent orientation conference by the American Council on 
Education. 


rrees that orientation should be given 


‘ 


20. Americans going abroad should be adequately briefed: Seven comments 


Such orientation is considered to be most important by the Educational 
Exchange Service. At present, most countries arrange for American students 
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to attend a formal orientation program after their arrival in the country. The 
program varies according to local adjustment factors. Thus in some countries 
the program lasts from 4 to 6 weeks and includes intensive language training, 
while in others the program is of shorter duration and is concerned only with an 
introduction to the host country. In countries to which fewer than 10 grantees 
are sent, no formal orientation program is offered, but the students receive 
individual briefings from the foundation. In a few countries, students are 
brought together from time to time throughout the year for special orientation 
programs. Similar arrangements are made for the professional level grantees 
under the Fulbright program. 

The Educational Sadana: Service believes that orientation for Americans is 
best carried out abroad, and that such efforts overseas can better inform the 
grantees on local problems, living conditions, customs, etc. On its part, this 
Service makes an effort to secure written material on the host countries for the 
grantees, attempts to arrange meetings with former grantees, makes reports of 
former grantees available, and otherwise provides needed information to the 
outgoing Americans. 

On an informal basis American grantees may be given some orientation by 
the appropriate programing division of the exchange program. For instance, 
steps have been taken to advise newly appointed grantees of the importance of 
being prepared to answer questions about the United States. The facilities of 
the Department’s Publications Division are available for the distribution of 
suitable pamphlets on a variety of subjects concerning American life for those 
grantees who request this kind of information. 


PLACEMENT 


21. Distribute foreign grantees throughout United States; in small colleges, small 
communities; avoid concentration: 36 comments 


It is believed by the Educational Exchange Service that as much distribution 
of grantees as possible throughout the United States is desirable, so long as it 
does not interfere with th« professional program the grantee is here to pursue. 

Leaders and specialis.s, by the nature of their grants and the purpose for 
which they come to the United States, travel extensively and obtain a broad and 
well-rounded picture of America. It would be desirable if additional communities 
in the United States, particularly those in agricultural areas, were so organized 
that leaders and specialists could visit them more extensively. If sufficient funds 
were available, one solution to the problem of opening more small communities 
to our visitors might be the reimbursing of local hosts for expenses involved in 
taking care of the visiting leaders. 

The Department and the agencies which place foreign students for us are 
aware of the importance of providing the students with an insight into different 
parts of the United States; which can be achieved by placing them in colleges and 
universities in all sections of the country. First consideration in placement is 
assuring that the student will be able to carry out the course work or research 
in which he is interested, and, since the majority of Department-sponsored 
students are in the graduate category, most of the institutions participating in 
the program are universities which offer facilities for postgraduate work rather 
than small liberal arts colleges which offer only courses leading to the bachelor 
of arts degree. Nevertheless, it has proved possible to achieve a wide geographical 
distribution. The 2,672 foreign students who are in this country under the 
Department’s program for the academic year 1952-53 are enrolled in 440 colleges 
and universities in all of the 48 States. 


PROGRAMING 


22. Suggest less traveling in United States; fewer tourist-type trips: 24 comments 


It is probable that these comments refer to the Educational Exchange Service 
leader program, and to programs of MSA and TCA as well. Insofar as this 
Service’s leader program is concerned, it is agreed that a rapid tour may be a 
superficial one. A study was recently completed to see exactly how much time 
is spent by each leader in traveling, and how many places he visits. In addition, 
some leaders are now being interviewed at the end of their tours to ascertain 
whether they stayed long enough in any one place to complete a satisfactory 
professional program, whether they become too exhausted by the trip, etc. 

The expressed desires of the individual leaders to travel widely are one stumbling 
block to cutting down the amount of travel. IES has limited the amount of 
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money available for domestic travel as one means of keeping this problem within 
bounds. Also, posts abroad have been asked to encourage grantees to spend 
more time in fewer communities in the United States. However, since one of 
the major sources of strength of the program is the fact that the leaders are given 
their freedom of choice in developing an itinerary, rather than a prepackaged 
guided tour of America, restrictions on travel must be approached very cautiously. 

Finding local hosts to program for visitors who remain in one community for 
more than a short period of time is a serious problem. An increase in the amount 
of funds available to reimburse hosts would help to solve this problem. It may 
be that the development of new local facilities so that hosts are not overtaxed 
will increase the possibilities for programing leaders for longer stays in one place; 
there have already been some successful moves toward the development of new 
contacts in relatively untouched communities. Continuing attention will be given 
to this problem. 


23. Exchangees should learn about life in the U. S.: 39 comments 

The Educational Exchange Service is wholly in accord with this point, which 
is, in fact, a major goal of the program. The effectiveness of the exchange visit 
is to a large degree dependent on the extent to which the foreign visitor comes to 
know Amertean home and community life. 

Orientation provides the first opportunity to learn about life in the United 
States, and should be strengthened and extended (see Point 19, “Orientation for 
Foreign Visitors’’). 

Other efforts are being made or are under consideration to provide greater 
opportunities for grantees to participate in community life. A great many 
foreign visitors in the Fulbright categories travel about the United States during 
vacation periods and at the beginning or end of their stay. Many universities 
organize and conduct special tours for this purpose. In assigning students to 
orientation centers an effort is made to provide experiences in a different type of 
university community than that in which students will be studying during the 
year. 

Consideration is being given to planning grants which would extend the time 
period beyond the normal academic year in the case of students, professors, and 
teachers. This would make it possible for them to have the opportunity for more 
extended travel. 

Through the cooperation of foreign. student advisers, voluntary agencies, and 
orivate individuals in many cities, and the utilization of the Department of State 
Hesipten Centers and Institute of International Education Regional offices, 
varied community contacts are provided to the maximum extent possible. The 
great need is for funds to organize and utilize the services of community groups in 
other strategically located areas. Many communities have potential resources 
which could be organized and made available for our foreign visitors if funds were 
forthcoming to provide minimum financial assistance to private agencies in- 
terested in international relations. The proposal of the Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchange shows the way to aiding communities in organizing 
their resources to assist foreign exchanges in fitting into American life. 


24. Local groups should be used in programing: 9 comments 
(See Point 23). 
25. Avoid nationality-clusters at any one school: 3 comments 


A definite attempt is made to avoid grouping students from one country under 
the educational exchange program at one shcool. To a considerable degree, the 
nationality clusters that exist are a result of the large numbers of students study- 
ing in the United States under other auspices. 


yy 


26. Discourage too much concentration on getting academic degrees: 7 comments 

The exchange service at present points out the difficulties in getting degrees 
to foreign students. It may be that this point needs to be stressed even more 
strongly. At present, the American missions abroad are instructed to discuss 
with all grantees the possibilities for obtaining academic degrees during the period 
of their grants. The duration of a normal grant is for one academic year. The 
grantee is informed that it is difficult, if not impossible, for a foreign student to 
earn a graduate academic degree within that period. 

The institute of International Education has been requested to inform the 
colleges and universities that Government awards are made to enable foreign 
students to carry out a l-year study project in this country, whether or not this 
project leads to the receipt of an academic degree. 
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It should be noted that all grantees who obtain their own private dollar support 
and their academic affiliations for a second year or less may be permitted to apply 
for an extension of their travel grants or stay in the United States to complete 
educational objectives. 

In awarding extensions and renewals, as well as additional dollar funds, consid- 
eration is given to the fact that possession of an American degree may be of tre- 
mendous importance to grantees from certain countries, as for instance Burma 
and India. Consequently, extensions are handled in a more lenient fashion in 
such cases. 













>> 





Departme nt or sponsors should be aware of what each college can offe r the fore Lgn 
student in making placements: 4 comments 





Placement of students is of obvious importance. The Department contracts 
with the Institute of International Education for placing foreign grantees. The 
Institute seeks guidance from professional and academic advisory groups in deter- 
mining the most desirable school for each grantee. Placement is based on the 
grantee’s professional interests, academic qualifications, and courses available. 

Outstanding cases of disappointment in courses available may overshadow the 
fact that most students are quite satisfied with what they find. In a survey of 
over 1,000 students conducted in 1952, at the end of the first semester, only 
percent expressed any disappointment in the courses available to them, It is 
likely that this 5 percent is as much a problem for orientation, i. e., explaining 
the nature of American academic procedures, as for actual placement. 








0 









POST-GRANT NEEDS AND PROBLEMS 





28. Post-grant program evaluation needed: 13 comments 

The Educational Exchange Service concurs fully with the idea that evaluation 
of the effects and effectiveness of the exchange program is needed, At present 
there are five projects underway in three different countries, in which independent 
contractors are investigating the professional effects of grants, the effects on the 
attitudes and opinions of foreign grantees, and problems of readjustment after 
return home. In addition, the Exchange Service and an independent contractor, 
working in conjunction, have a continuing project of analyzing what happens to 
each grantee who comes to this country, both professionally and attitudinally 
after return home. Finally, a contract is now being drawn up for an independent 
investigator to conduct a mail survey in the United States to discover of what 
professional use and value Fulbright grants have been to their American recipients. 

In addition to these investigations of the effects of the program, the Interna- 
tional Information Administration has recently organized a group of outside, 
independent consultants to assist each of the operating media in drawing up plans 
for evaluation projects. The first meeting with the specialist assigned to the 
exchange program was held on April 20. 




























29. Continued contact and follow-up with returned grantees important: 1i comments 








The importance of these continued contacts is recognized by the exchange 
program, 

The International Information Administration has encouraged the formation 
of alumni associations of foreign grantees and other visitors to the United States 
as one of the principal means for maintaining contact with former grantees 
Some 45 such associations exist in 28 countries participating in the educational 
exchange program. In several other countries, the idea of forming such associa- 
tions is or has been under consideration. Experience has shown that the most 
impressive results accrue where the initiative rests with the nationals of the 
particular country concerned, with the officers of the United States Information 
Service lending all practical assistance. 

Other means through which contact is maintained with former student grantees, 
either directly or through the United States Information Service include the 
following: 


















































1. Encouragement to American educational institutions to correspond regularly 
with former foreign students, to transmit to them alumni and university publi- 
cations, and in other ways to maintain contact. 

2. Issuance in certain countries (e. g., Iraq) of a periodic newsletter to returned 
grantees to keep them informed on recent developments in the United States. 

3. Continued personal contacts and correspondence between officers abroad 
in charge of exchange programs and returned grantees. 
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1. Use of returned grantees for predeparture orientation new grantees 
ming to the United States. 

5. Use of returned grantees in postarrival orientation of Americans coming 
the country and for program or hospitality conts 

6. Use, where appropriate, of former grantees 
nformation Service functions, on local radio programs, and before 
7. Placing of former grantees on mailing lists for receiving appropriate United 
States Information Service materials, information about accessions to overseas 
ibraries, and so forth. 

The Educational Exchange rvi f rks with various private 
active in the field of relations} with rl foreig1 uden >». g., AMer 
Alumni Council, Institute of In al Education, Internationa 
Association. 

O. Criticize tendency of some wre 

Actually, very few grantees remain in or return to the United States 
nly way a grantee may remain in this country permanently is to hav 
bill introduced in the Congress. The Educational Exchange Service 
ncourage such bills. 

The Educational Exchange Service is aware of the necessity for grantees to 
return to their home countries in order for the program to achieve its goals. 
rhe selection of mature people, even at the student level, plus the attempt to 
limit the period of the grant so that the process of denationalization of the grantee 
does not oecur, are guards against this tendency. 

It is carefully explained to the exchangee that the purpose of the program is 
to promote international understanding and to benefit the country from which 
the exchangee comes. He understands that except in unusual cases, when an 
extension of time may be given, he must return home in tely after his 
project is completed. The grants are accepted with this understanding. Fur- 
theremore, Public Law 414 (82d Cong.) states that the exchange visitors who 
fail to depart from the United States after the expiration of their grants are 
subject to deportation: exchangees file an affidavit at the port of entry which 


shows that they understand and accept these terms. 


VII. CorRRESPONDENCE ReEcEIVED FROM REPRESENTATIVES JOHN TABER, 
CuIFF CLEVENGER; AND Rosert L. Jonnson, ADMINISTRATOR, IIA 


Hon. Bourke B. HicKENLOOPER, 
United States Senator, 
Fisk Building, New York, N. Y. 

Dear SENATOR HicKENLOOPER: Enclosed is a copy of the telegram we received 
from Robert L. Johnson, Administrator of the International Information Admin- 
istration. A duplicate of our reply is enclosed herewith. We would very much 
appreciate if you would place the telegram and our reply in the record of ihe 
hearings before your committee. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun Taser, Chairman. 
CuirF CLEVENGER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State, Justice, and Commerce Appropriat 


TELEGRAM TO REPRESENTATIVES JOHN TABER AND CLIFF 
Dr. Ropert L. JoHNSON 


Hon. Jonn Taper and Ciirr CLEVENGER, 
House of Representatives, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


lay of next week at 10 


On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes« 
Building, 250 West 57th Street, New York City, Room 317, wi 


iH) 


of the Hicke nlooper committee wi 


staff of the Voice of America as to t! 


ce of America staff has conscient 
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prove the necessity of the continuance of the Voice and are prepared to present 
full facts as to the effectiveness of this particular weapon of our Government 
Inasmuch as the Voice has been repeatedly condemned this seems to be the proper 
time and place for it to justify itself. 

I do hope that you and other members of the committee will find it possible to 
attend these meetings. 


Cordially yours, 


Dr. Rosert L. JOHNSON, 
Administrator, International Information Administration, United States 
Department of State, HCO New York. 


Rep.ty To Dr. Ropert L. JoHNSON From REPRESENTATIVES JOHN TABER AND 
Curr CLEVENGER 
May 9, 1953. 
Hon. Rosert L. JOHNSON, 
Administrator, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. ApMINnistRATOR: We have your telegram of May 6, requesting that 
we attend a hearing of the Hickenlooper committee which is to be held in New 
York next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, in connection with the continuance 
of the Voice of America program. 

It is absolutely impossible for either of us to be away from our duties here next 
week or any other time during this session before the appropriation bills are out 
of the way. We have a schedule next week which requires that three major 
appropriation bills be reported to the House. 

This committee, in holding hearings on appropriation items, has always given 
the State Department an ample opportunity to present witnesses in support of 
its budget estimates and you will have that opportunity later on in this session 
when we take up the estimate for your program. The postponement of hearings 
on this item was made by this committee at the request of the State Department 
in order that you, the incoming Administrator, might have additional time in 
which to acquaint yourself with the problems of your new organization. 

We are sending a copy of this letter to the Honorable Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
with the request that it be embodied in the hearings of this committee. We 
cannot understand why you spent taxpayers’ money sending us a telegram of the 
length you did when your message could have been handled just as well with a 
letter or a local telephone call from the Department. True, this one telegram is a 
small matter considering the millions of dollars that you have at your disposal, 
but nevertheless, it is indicative of the manner in which your people have gone out 
of their way to spend $4.88 on a telegram when a 10-cent local phone call would 
have done just as well. It is simply another one of the little things that contribute 
to the avalanche, and is a further indication that your appropriations have been 
too large 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN TABER, 
Chairman. 
Curr CLEVENGER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State, Justice, and Commerce Appropriat 


Letter From Rosert L, Jonson, ADMINISTRATOR, ITA 


JUNE 9, 1953. 


Hon. BourKke HicKENLOOPER, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator HicKENLOOPER: On May 9, 1953, I received a letter from 
Mr. Taber and Mr. Clevenger in reply to a telegram I sent them on May 6. 
In their letter, they state that they are sending you a copy of their letter with 
the request that it be embodied in the hearings of your committee. 

If you do publish this letter, I respectfully request that you also publish my 
telegram of May 6, my letters of May 21 to Messrs. Taber and Clevenger, and 
Mr. Thompson’s memorandum of June 1 to me, copies of which are enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert L. JoHNson. 
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JuNE 1, 1953. 
I: Mr. Robert L. Johnson. 
DF: Mr. Louis F. Thompson. 
Reimbursement for telegrams transmitted by the Department. 


In compliance with the request contained in your memorandum dated May 13, 
1953, your check dated May 13, 1953, No. 2256, in the amount of $74.26 has 
been deposited to the credit of the appropriation 1930113, salaries and expenses, 
Department of State, 1953, for reimbursement of 23 messages dated March 23, 
1953, 19 messages dated March 24, 1953, and 2 messages dispatched from the 
New York office on May 6, 1953. 

Louis F. THompson, 
Chief, Division of Finance. 


[Western Union telegram] 
May 6, 1953. 
The Honorables Taser and CLEVENGER, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of next week at 10 o’clock in the Fisk 
Building, 250 West 57th Street, New York City, room 317, will be held a hearing 
of the Hickenlooper committee, which will present testimony of the complete 
staff of the Voice of America as to the administration of the Voice of America. 
The Voice of America staff has conscientiously worked and spent considerable 
time to prove the necessity of the continuance of the Voice and are prepared to 
present full facts as to the effectiveness of this particular weapon of our Govern- 
ment. Inasmuch as the Voice has been repeatedly condemned, this seems to be 
the proper time and place for it to justify itself. 

I do hope that you and other members of the committee will find it possible 
to attend these meetings. 

Cordially yours, 
Rosert L. JOHNSON, 
Administrator, International Information Administration. 


May 21, 1953. 
Hon. Ciirr CLEVENGER, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. CLEvENGER: I am quoting below from a letter which I have just 
sent to Mr. Taber and which is in reply to the note that you and he sent to me on 
May 9. 

“T want you to know how much I appreciate your letter of May 9, in which 
you spoke of the telegram I had sent to you and Mr. Clevenger in connection 
with the Hickenlooper committee meetings in New York. 

“Tt is unfortunate that there was a question as to the expense of sending my 
telegram, but I can well understand your position in the matter as chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations. As a matter of expediency, I sent the tele- 
gram from our New York office and made a special note at the time to reimburse 
the Government for that particular expense. 

“‘T have followed the same procedure and have made similar reimbursement for 
other telegrams which I did not feel were properly chargeable to the IIA budget. 
I feel that it is an extremely important part of my responsibility here to be more 
than careful about every expenditure, large or small. 

“This is a responsibility which I do not take lightly, and I want to assure you 
and Mr. Clevenger and the members of your committees that I shall do my level 
best to get the most out of every single dollar that is put in my care.” 

I am grateful for the very real interest you have shown in the information 
program and am counting on your continued support. 

All good wishes and kindest personal regards. 

Cordially yours, 
Rosert L. JoHNson, 
Administrator. 
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May 21, 1953. 
Hon. Jonun Taper, 
House of Re presentatives 


My pear Mr. Taser: I want you to know how much I appreciate your letter 
of May 9, in which you spoke of the telegram I had sent to you and Mr. Clevenger 
in connection with the Hickenlooper committee meetings in New York 

It is unfortunate that there was a question as to the expense of sending my 
telegram, but I can well understand your position in the matter as chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations As a matter of expedience, I sent the tele 
gram from our New York office and made a special note at the time to reimburs« 
the Government for that particular expense 

[ have followed the same procedure and have made similar reimbursement 
for other telegrams which I did not feel were properly chargeable to the IIA 
budget. I feel that it is an extremely important part of my responsibility her 
to be more than careful about every expenditure, large or small 

This is a responsibility which I do not take lightly, and I want to assure you 
and Mr. Clevenger and the members of your committees that I shall do my level 
best to get the most out of every single dollar that is put in my care. 

I am deeply appreciative of the extra time which you have given me to prepare 
for our budget hearings. In this connection I would like very much to discuss 
several points with you in person and shall call you early next week for an 
appointment ‘ 

Warmest personal regards 

Cordially yours, 
Rosert L. JoHnson, Administrator. 


VIII. Senate ResoLution 74, 82p Conaress, 2p SESSION 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the first weapon of aggression by the Kremlin is propaganda designed 
to subvert, to confuse and to divide the free world, and to inflame the Russian 
and satellite peoples with hatred for our free institutions ; and 

Whereas the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers in Europe has just 
reported to Congress that the security of the free world requires not only military 
and economie strength but a psychological offensive in behalf of our democratic 
principles and aspirations; and 

Whereas General Eisenhower called for a great expansion in our campaign of 
truth which would give enormous moral strength to all other phases of our foreign 
policv—military, diplomatic, and economic; and 

Whereas the international propagation of the democratic creed should be made 
an instrument of supreme national policy: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations, or any subeommittee 
thereof duly designated by the chairman of such committee, in conjunction with 
the two other Senators designated by the President of the Senate, shall conduct 
a full and complete study and investigation with respect to 

(A) the objectives, operations, and effectiveness of existing foreign infor- 
mation programs conducted by the Department of State and other agencies 
of the United States; 

(B) the prompt development of techniques, methods, and programs for 
greatly expanded and far more effective operations in this vital area of 
foreign policy, including the following among others: 

(1) Maximum utilization of radio broadeasting, by medium wave as 
well as short wave, to overcome barriers of language, censorship, distance, 
and other obstacles to reaching the minds of the peoples of the world; 

(2) development of a comprehensive worldwide program to produce 
and exhibit documentary and educational motion pictures; 

(3) significant and immediate expansion of our program for people- 
to-people diplomacy, through exchange of students, industrial and 
technical experts, as well as representatives of cultural, labor, and 
religious groups; 

(4) use of all other practicable techniques and media to reach and 
inform people who are shut off from the free world by censorship and 
suppression; 
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5) promotion of democratic educati 
areas of Germany and Japan; 
6) increased coordination with international information programs 
of other free nations 
7) maintenance, through the United Nations and through our own 
diplomacy, of a steady and steadily increasing pressure in behalf of 
worldwide freedom of information 
8) increased support and development of and coordination with the 
United Nations and its appropriate specialized agencies, facilities, and 
programs; 
9) further encouragement of nongovern 
and guide the efforts of the millions of 
might use their talents and resources ar 
ance of the programs and objectives of thi 
C) the extent and scope of organization 
departmental and agency structures whicl 
accomplish the foregoing objectives in th 
Sec. 2. The committee shall re port to 
the results of its study and investigatior 
for necessary appropriations or legisl: 
Sec. 3. For the purposes of this 
employ on a temporary basis such 
deems desirable. The necessary expen 
which shall not exceed $50,000, shall 
» upon vouchers approved by 


IX. SENATE RESOLUTION 44, 83p Con¢ 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That (a) section 2 of Senate Resolution 74, Eighty-second Congress, 
agreed to June 30, 1952 (authorizing an investigatior h re to the effective- 
ness of foreign information programs), is amended by striking out “prior to January 
31, 1953” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘on or after January 31, 1953, but prior 
to June 30, 1953” 

b) Section 3 of such resolution is amended by striking out the figure ‘‘$50,000” 


and inserting in lieu thereof the figure ‘$75,000’: and by inserting before the 


period at the end thereof the words or subcommittee, as I : may be 
X. SenaTE RESOLUTION 117, 83p Cont SESSION 


INVESTIGATION OF EFFECTIVENESS OF FOREIGN INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. KNoOwLAND. Mr. President, I ask unar 
proceed to the consideration of Senate Resolu ’ 
for the investigation with respect to the effectiven of foreis nformation pro- 
grams. I have taken up this matter with the minority leader it resolution 
which continues the authority of the commi . id it carries no additional 
appropriation It was reported unanimously fror he Committ n Foreign 
Relations, and, under the rules of the Senate, it went t I ommittee on Rules 
and Administration. The only amendment to tl lution is or hanging the 
date from January 31, 1954, to February 1 
with our fiscal set-up as requested by the fisca 
opposition, and the resolution will merely contint 
Congress will be meeting again, the authority to i 

The Prestpine Orricer. Is there objection t 
tion? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded 
Res. 117) extending the authority for the investigat 
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tiveness of foreign information programs which had been reported from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration with an amendment in line 7, after the 
word “thereof” to strike out “January 31” and insert “February 1,” so as to 
make the resolution read: 

“Resolved, That section 2 of Senate Resolution 74, 82d Congress, agreed to June 
30, 1952 (authorizing an investigation with respect to the effectiveness of foreign 
information programs), as amended by Senate Resolution 44, 83d Congress, 
agreed to February 20, 1953, is amended further by striking out the date “June 
30, 1953”’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘February 1, 1954.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Presitp1nG Orricer. The question is on agreeing to the resolution as 
amended. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed to. 
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